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No. 131. SATURDAY, JULY 5, 18,-56. • 


Trice I Jrf. 


AT HOME IN ITAT.5'? 

T Tv/s invited to her house iif the ancient and ariato* 
tiratio city of Macernta, the Marchesa Gentiliiia 
i^Iarziaiii, a lady well knoani not only in the pro- 
vijujial circles of the Marche, hut in those of Rome, 
wherJ^in the lifetime of her first husband, who hold 
one of those lucrative monopolies of the necessities 
of life wliich the pontillcal government farms out to 
it.s ndlieronts, she had occupied rather a conspicuous 
position. As a sort of protest against her sexagenarian 
lord’s principles and party, to which and .all else per¬ 
taining to him she had vowed opposition, the fair 
(ientiliiia delighted in assembling numbers of artists 
find men of letters, both native and foreign, under her 
roof, where she promoted the discus.sion of political 
topics, and the free expression of opinion, hy a hardi¬ 
hood and boldness of speech that none of the other 
mcnib^s of the coterie would have dared to imitate, 
and on which the protection of her uncle, a wealthy 
cardinal, alone enabled her to venture with impunity. 

AVhon, after many ,weary yc.ars of wedlock, tlic 
deatli of tlie old appaUatore left her at li’oerty to form 
less irksome ties, the choice of the buxom and well- 
endowed widow, amidst a crowd of aspirants, foil upon 
tlio Marcbose Alcasandro Morziani, a young nolde of 
Maeerata, several years her junior, and witli appa¬ 
rently little but his good looks and old name to recom¬ 
mend him. To universal surprise, the marriage proved 
on the whole a happy one. The marchese looked on 
his wife as a model of genius and wit; never questione<i 
}|cr opinions, though careful to avoid compromising 
himself hy uttering any of his own; and grateful for 
the support slie furnished to the declining fortunes of 
his house, and the grace with wliich she consented to 
reside several mouths of each year IWth his family— 
thus enabling him to pay that dutiful attention to liis 
father’s old age which Italians are so solicitous to 
discharge-^sheived her a respect and esteem which 
amply atoned for the absence of sliining qualities in 
himself. 

In one of the visits to Ancona, whither .a"natural 
desire for chai1|te used occasionally to lead her, I 
made the raarchesa's acquaintance ; and, through the 
same seeking for variety, slie was doufitiess prompted 
^the novel experiment of introducing* the Signorina 
^restkra into the heart of her hushaud’% family, 
njsKlded after the most approved fashion of ancient 
Italian houseltolds. 

Maeerata is about forty miles distant from Ancona, 
on file liigh-road \o l^nie, fineljf situated* oi^ t|jo 
loftiest ^in|j of h, ridge of Mils,; running mldw^ 
hctweeit lhe*sea anil^the grand chain of ApenaineM 

vo£,vi. , * 


which form the noble background to most Italian 
scenery. Even at tlmtecarly period of the year, the 
country through which we passed was remurkablo for 
its beauty and fertility; but the marchesa talked too 
much and too energeti*:nlly to permit me to observe 
anything in detail; so that it was fortunate I. wits 
enabled some months later again to see, and tborodglily 
ei?oy, what the natives, with pardonabj^e pridC; 
designate as ‘ the Garden of Italy.’ ^ 

We ti'ftvelled in the marcliesS’s cltrriagc, a^arty of 
four, or rather five; for, in addition to. her, her good- 
humoured spouse, and myself—thf tlwea padroni—‘ 
there was the ourneriera, whom they would have thought 
it most inhuiuaii to have seated on the ou,;«ide, aud 
the parrot. This last occupied'a great circular tiO cage, 

I and wore a dejected .aspect, which ^lerhaps arose from 
jealousy at his mistress engrossing the whole of the 
conversation, tliough the marchese attributed it to 
indisposition, and vainly strove to cheer him by proffer- , 
ing cakes and sugar, or his own finger to bo pecked at, 
thus beguiling the tediousiiess of the well-known road ; 
wliile bis wife, cliarmed at liavilTg a new listouer, held 
fortli about tiie abuses of tiie government, ^ frauds 
of Cardinal Antonclli—the prinie-minister—the tveak- 
ness of the pope, and the insolence of tiie Austrians, 
requiring uotliing beyond a shru^ of the shoulders, 
or an aillrmative groan, when slie appealed to her 
husband to corroborate her statements. Every hour 
at least thcr^ was a stoppage at tli^foot of sonic hilt, 
while cows or oxen were summoned ft»m the fifearest 
peasant’s house, to assist the horses in dragging us up 
these asccifis, whicii for steep»est»exceed__ everything 
that can be imagined, except indeed the corresponding 
prccipiton.snj88 of the declivity on tlie other side. 

With this’siugle drawback, the journey was very 
pleas.ant. Wo dined at Kecanati, a very small but 
*aiKien? town, crowding am eminence, like most of tlws 
cities in tliis country which were built at a period 
when a positlop from wlience a good, view ^^d b.e 
obtained of any advancing foe was an indj^^fein^e 
requisite for security; and here the parrot SffialWB- 
covered his Bpirits.,tnat the.wliolc inn wa^ thrown into 
^cstasy with his performances, which the marcliesa, 
from being seriously ocewied wi^ I^taking of* 
needful refresflineut, SillowdS him to exlyMUvH|hout 
a^ompetitor. The sala in which we took ojir rep^^ 
was crowdodiwith an admiring audience, the b^gars 
who infested the courtyard and Itai^s havjng also 
crept *511 unreproved : and .their coipmehts and ’ex¬ 
clamations at tsvery ’fresh proof olrtho pappagtdlo's 
loquacltf seemed to afford usiqueilifted plMsure to 
his oviflers, without any thought of offeudejkdigiBty 
at the intnuion-—eiich m wduidilwvf disturbed the 
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a«dVA»iled the digestiop .of British I thought their presence at this meal was an intlul- 
mMs- » ' ■ ® dfncc conceded to celebrate their uncle and aunt’s 

3 %e nmved ant the Palaaro return, never dreaming Hiat such a custain as infants 

lfl»i*i»ni—Bt handsome tpilelb^ of a massive of their tender age sitting up till past ten o’clock to 

itylf sd’arpltik^ture, faced slabs of eat heartily of soup, roast-meat, and saliul—of whi(!h 

tn§rble,4iko the old Florentine palaces, wide balconies viands tlie repast consisted—cohId ever be habitual. I 


prcigi^tiag iVom^be windows, and a grand portico, 
sunnhui^ed by armorial bearings iipj/to ri/ie.vo, tlirungh 
s^iich the carriage passed into a court that in olden 
time had evidently been surjound^d by an open arcade, 
with a fountain in the cvntrcf Tlic interstices between 
the columns, l«»wever, as a daylight view revealed, had 
been filled up with brickwork; tlie fountain no longer I 


Siicb, Iiowever, was tlie case; for no other reason, as 
tlie nv.irehesa humorously condded to toe, than its 
being in aecordanca: with the practice of former days; 
which, to a mind so full of scniples as y lor Silvia’s, 
sbe'^ added. Were second only to the decreet^ of the 
Council of 'IVent or the dictates, of her confedfsor. 
After hearing tliis, and ascertaining that in those 


played; and the grass sf^ated up, in tufts between families who partook of supper—some only indulging 
the p^mentf or waved in rank luxuriance amid the in one ample meal in the middle of the day—the 
rich cornices of the facade. custom of the children joining in it was very general, 

On bne side of this piar.za were the sUbles-percep- it was not diflicuU to account for the variety of 
tShle, alasi to other senses betbdes the ocular—and on ailments wil.i which tlie rising generation seemed 


the opposiK.. one rose tlie staircase, in broad and easy 
flights, with marble busts of various ancestors of the 
Ihniily in niches upon eacii landing. O’tie apartments 
of the mareliesa, as wife of the* eldest son, were upon 
the first floor, and thitiier were we ligliteil, with great 
jubilee and welcome, b.v an old wiiiie-lieaded man ^n 
plain clotlies—the maestro tii wdiose r«;al name Iiad 
merged iiito tlyt oi Romeo —and one or two subordi¬ 
nates ire livery-coats bf faded iilue and yeUhw, just 
like the lackeys who come forward upon the stage ia 
Italian tlieatres tt. carry away tlie moss-grown seat 
upon whieli the rustic prima-donna has been reclining. 
The secop.d brotlier, tlie Marcliese Oliverotto Marziaui, 
whose (.patronymic was a superfluity, iiuismiudi as 1 
never, heard liiin addressed by it; liis wile, the 
Marchesa Silvia, a ijuiet little body, with two or tliree 
children clinging to her side, t)je proprietorship of 
wliom alone enabled her to make bead against tlie 
overwhelming supremacy of lier sister-in-law Genti- 
lina; the Mareiiosina Voliinnia, tlie eldest daughter, 
unmarried, and with a great reputation for learning; 
and, flhalW, a very old man, with a quavering voice 
and infinh gait, appeared to greet our arrival. The 
' brothers,'notii tall and liandsome, fine specimens of the 
manly style of beauty of which tlds pan of Italy 
retains tlie distinctive type, loudly kissed and brushed 
their black beardk against each other witii great 
afifection, while the ladies embraced with clamorous 
demonstrations, but little w'armtli; and then, on tlie 
l^proRch of* his fSther, Alessandro hastening to meet 
him, k.int overj-liis hand, and raised it to Kis lips with 
ah. air of unaffected tenderness and respect. 'I'liesc 
salutations over, tl;£y all paid tlieir ooni{;litnents to 
the new-ooKier witii ;^ea.t poliieiicss, eyeing mo all 


custom of tlie eiiildren joining in it was very general, 
it was not difliciilt to account for the variety of 
ailments wihi which tlie rising generation seemed 
afllicted, more esjteciallynhe vermicular affections—in 
all tile varied phenomena o^.which, from hearing tliera 
so constantly discussed, I liecamc quite a proficient. 

Being tired with our long day’s journey, we were 
glad to rotife to rest; and I w'as conducted•l.'’’, 
room by tlie ninrcbesa and the emditc Volunnia, who, 
f spefdily i'uiind, was less occupied witii lore tlinn 
w'itli tiie vanities and Iieart-humiugs of iier sex. My 
spinsterliood in tliis case, however, proved .a pii.s.sport 
to her all’ections: albeit nearly twenty years my 
senior, slie took me to her heart, as her equal in age, 
ntul partner in misfortune—promising, as she kisseil 
me at parting for the iiiglit, to summon me early in 
the morning, tliat she might have the pleasure of introj 
ducing me to her own apartments, books, and studies. 

Tlie marchesa lingered for a few more words. 

‘I need not tell you, carina, tiuit jioor Volunnia is 
a eharactor. In fact, this whole family are originals. 
Nature formed iny Alessandro different from all tht.‘ 
rest, and evidently broke tlie mould that he was cast 
in.—First oi'all,’ she continued, raking up the embers 
in tlie sca/dirio over whicli slie was wa.riiiing lier hands, 

‘ tliere is that poor old jiapii, woo, with his olistinacy 
and prejudice, li;ts ruined himself by lawsuits. His 
celebrated processo .against Ins brothers, I daresay you 
liave .alrctidy lioard of; it hasted twenty-five veers, 
because eitlier side, wdienever sonlence was given 
in favour of its opponent, appealed to some other 
court, wliich, under onr happy system, can annul 
tlie judgment previously pronounced. At last, this 
worse than siege of Troy drew near its close. Tlie 
case liad been brougiit before every tribunal in the 
Bomaii States, and was finally submitted by the last 
defeated p-irty, pa pit’s brothers, to the supreme court 


the time with very allowable curiosity, for I am sure in Rome—the conclusive one of appeal in such 


it was the first occasion on wliicti a foreigner and a 
heretic hadfcver come thus familiarly antongst them; 
after this, supper being announced, we all betook 


instanies. My Alessandro was there, awaiting the 
re>sult, but comparatively with little anxiety, so con¬ 
fident was he of Smccess. Poveretto, he was too good. 


ourselves to that meal, descending, tho grant’, cqby ll.td he known me tlien, I would liave token care 
staircase, already described, to the ^ting-room, which 'things should turn out differently! The night before 
was on, the ground-floor, in the vicinity of the kitclien, the judgment was to be pronounced, ho was privately, 
aasl^ ’f-lfartiCiularly remote from the stkble. We were warned that unless he offered a la.rge bribe to one 
hl^Ix'^d by a priest, Don Ciriaco, wlio lived in the. of the prelates of the Koto, before whom the suit 
house as a iiort of. secretary and Qnnpanion to the old had been pleadetl, it would be given against him.; 
marchese or jtgpa, as they all called ^um, and imparted that the other side iiad bid high, and all lie could 
the rudiments of I^tin and the Catechism to thq. do was to outbiiy tliem!. “Bah! •ah!” he said; 

^Sldreu. Ho wjs evidently in a very'servile position, “this monsignore whose influence will iiave so much 


bmUB treatod with perfecti^difi^Ance b^all assembled, 
xffiuiept the Marchesa Silvia, who now and tbCa 


weight with thfc other ■uditori in bur cause to-morrow 
is above aUvtenal motives; he is too high in the 


to him a few words, though always with an church.” (Ue was one of those occlesiastics, lA- 


of (wtonte^th centtary. Two of die childfen aat is impossible:, it is merely a trick of the enemy*'—and 


a|» to gil^per, bnfe oK Ach side of their •mother, so v^nt to sleep without any misgiving, 'l^he'hext 
nntffled^p huge napkins tied round their, ehffli, and day—snappingherflngers expressively—‘he^und out 
'es^pktely engB>8«i»g her attehrioa by tlm mistake, and the famous efc.!** wa% irrewgcably 

WHl,pr^f«ing oTtheir fi)od.f i ftjfet! Poor old paphr-they tell me Ire has mever 












been tlie same man since: the vea|.' w^nt of the aceu*- 
tornecl excitement must be a'^lank to him.' Now an# 
then he. pricks up his ears, m the hopes of finding 
some source of litigation with his eons-in-Iaw about 
liis (biughters’ portions, or searches out old family 
claims, 'whicli he wants to revive, and so on—but we 
take care nothing shall come Of it. So he alts witli 
Don Ciriaco, going over legal accounts and rumnfcging 
among title-deeds in tlio morning, and spends his 
aftemotms in conversazione at the Casino^ listening,to 
all yie stories people can remember ot lawsuits as 
intricate and unfortunate as his own. All know his 
passion for sucli relations, and good-naturedly try to 
amuse liim with them. Tiie family aflViirs Alessandro 
takes care of now, and is really getting them into 
order. Though he says so little, he has a great liead 
for business.’ _ • _ • _ 

To tiie marohesa’s honour, be it added, tljat it was 
not from bersclf I learned that soinething beyond 
Alessandro’s clever manajp;ment had. been requisite 
here; whieli she liberally supplied. Hut on the good 
she thus rendered, as well qp lier own 
AtenslVe cliaritics, though so communicative in 
otlier respects, she was always silent; and, perfectly 
unostentatious in her dress and other pefsonaf 
e.xpcnsos, never seemen conscious of being richer than 
any of her surrounding kindred. 

Hut I have digressed, while the marchesa is still 
talking. ‘ Volunnia, poor soul I’ she went on, clearing 
her voice, I giieve to .record, to the detriment of tlic 
floor—‘Volunnia has been the chief sufferer by all 
rtiese troubles. She was the eldest of the family, 
senior even to Alessandro, and considerably older lliau 
her shsters. Wliilc her parents were in all the furore 
of this lawsuit, they had no time to think about getting 
her married, or it was not convenient to bring forward 
a (hie iwitable to their position and reputed wealtli. 
So years and years rolled by, and tiie poverina not 
aognieiiting in good looks, saw her chances of being 
settled fast diminishing^ It is ten years since I came 
into the family, and then slie was nearly tliirty-four! 

I soon found two partiti fo^lhe younger sisters; but 
•as for Volunnia, though I have made immense re¬ 
searches, hitherto tliey have been without success. 
In fact, she is too mil of instruction—at least the men 
think so, and they are afraid of her—and yet, with 
all her studies, she is consumed by mortification at 
not being married. As for Oliverotto, wliat you see 
him, that he is, a Imon diawh —his only fault an 
unhappy propensity for play. He has alre.sdy eaten 
np part of poor S^via’s dowry, whicli he managed to 
g^t into his liands. 'We have secured the rest now 
.‘IS well ns we can, and he has promised to reform. 
Hut what will you have? With such a little stupid 
bacchcUona [that is, bigot] as that^for his wife, it 
is not surprising he should seek some distniutijn. 
Per Baccol’ she exclaimed, as the midnight cliiiues 
were heard; ‘I had no idea it w.as so late!’ and light¬ 
ing a small taper at ray massive silver lucerna, the 
marciiesa at last retired, carrying with licr the scoldino, 
and saying she would desire one of the women-servants 
to come and take my commands. 

When she was gone, I proceeded to take a survey of 
my apartment, which, had I- not resolutely set aside 
all comparison with England and English customs, 
would have been mentally noted down as exceedingly 
UMomfortable. There was fto fireplace *or stove, no 
wrpet on the stone-floor, no curtains to the^bed, at 
tlijii^bcad of which was placed a binUim- for holy-water, 
a palm that had been blessed at Easter, and a little 
print of some saint. Tlie rest of the furniture con- 
sistei of an old-fashioned inlaid chest of drawers, 
surmoui§ed by a,small looking-glass; four walnuf- 
wood clyijfs, with'cane scats; ami a washing-stand; or 
father triptx^ just limding the basin, and beneath, jrf 
a very small jug. But what sedeemed the oth^#iso 


were closely co^red. ^huy, the cqlours ■welb too 
•darkened by time, or th» vrero hung hi#ld to 
enable me to make out tlefr snbjfects; 
from dhoso I could wore ^ily distinguishi I cotiolnded 
the collection related g^hcr to tb^ martyrdoms' of, 
saints, iu tteir mdfet. varied form of Sttwrjiig—one 
picture esp^ially quite disturbed me, St ApotWia 
•kneeling, a tray fifii of Weeding teeth in one out¬ 
stretched hand, wliile dlie adasps the instrument 
employed in their extraction to her bft.a8t with the 
other — or to scenes from Viythology, slnlrulafly 
inappropriate—all evidentty ielonglng to tlie school 
of Bologna, which, difiiised by tiie num^ms pupils of 
the Caracci, is the predoininanbone in the Marclm. • 

The meagreness of the lavatorj' arrangements, I 
confes.s, however, no pfetorial embeUishments could 
redeem; and I made interest witli the goodbhumoured 
girl who spewlily came to offer her services, to bring 
me that Britisii desideratum, a tub, which fbr the 
period of my stay should be considered exclusively as 
mine.. She w.as much puzzled at first at this request. 

Ali^tlie siguorina ill ?—has she taken cold, that she 
wishes con rispetto parlatvh to have a foot-batlfi?’ 

It is a curious but authentic ^ct, fjitll in the middle 
and soiitli of Italy, feet or foot gear are nevo**'epoken 
of without a prefatory, apolo^Uic expression, such ns, 
‘saving your presence,’ ‘ with all* respect,’ and so 
forth.- 'The must inadmissible topics, to our way trf 
tliiukiug, arc unblushiugly discussed, but ap Italian 
will pause in a story to ask yoflr pa.rdon for mmibioning 
his boots. 

‘No, I arn not ill,’ 1 said laughing; ‘but it is .the 
custom of tlic English to he veiy fond of washing.* 

‘ Mmlonna uiia! signorina! Be careful. Too much 
may disagree with you. Shall I bring you a little 
white wine to mix witli the water? Tho Marchess 
Silvia always doi.-s so when the cluldreu requiro to be 
washed. The baby is Bometime^b.athed in bmth.' 

1 was BO amused I Could'scarcely deCjUne with 
becoming gravity. 

‘At least fur your face, signorina: with tliat fine 
complexion ’—remember, render, lier mission as a 
waiting-maid was to flatter—‘ you ’ surely do not risk 
spoiling it with water. A little brodo hingo [weak 
broth] of lean veal, every particle of fjt carefully 
skimmed ol|[—that is what many iSdies m Macerata 
use; it softens, 'and yet nourishes thoeskin. • Others 
have a custom of spreading a handkcrchiefout at night 
to imbibe tile early dew, and thijji gmtly rub their faces ^ 
witii it, soaked as it is with the cuolifijl nufisture; but 
tliat can only be done in summer. Then tliere is milk 
just Avanu fwm the cow—some prefer It to anything 
else. 'Woiilif the signorina at least try tlmlf?’ 

But as 1 was deaf to all her persuasions, tlie abi^L. 
*aMast^el't me to r^ose, having first inquired whe&er- 
shew was to bring rnQ a cup of caffi nero at seven in 
the morning, acfordiugto the custom of some mentbers. 
of the family; or whether I would prefer ehtg 
disturbed, or at least not breaking my fast wtli' 
when eojfi e ldtte would be served to me id%iy'room,as' j 
it was to all the padroni: which latter.Idternative I 
Itrillingly acquiesced in. ■ ' 

It is difficult to give an a^uut Ofuthei^ occupMiOjas* 
ofopeople wlio*are ndVer o<Su|dedi or j»t bustjiaye so 
sifnder an amount of employmmit, so few 4htm'estin|'• 
pursuits, that what they coutrive to expauePinto ap 
entire day % avocations, wo<)id not «en||igu two hims 
wlth ss jierson to whom the economy of tim'fe W«S'a 
precious consideration. The healtiiai): excitement, ’of 
a day dh’ided betweeh iutellectunl employment and 
activij jMily exercise—the &g^®<li with wffieh every 
S]iare mment is husbanded, as if time werqayvanlti^ 
for what it is tiioufhtneedful shoaldl^ done; all this 
is coraparatixely n^nown^ amongst a class which 













" ----——r’-- :••: —^--- -'-- —- - -•- 

;jj4 1 ' ^ ^ 

^ r''■■■n-'.""" ■ ■ ■! .',-7«‘'.' _ ■ 

'' iw lfoupv!» b)t bitter texj^rieuee, that rtiejrgry of min^ 
j ; 'j^B4 iire-eminenee in ijarninsr ate dailfeetpus gifts, 
tpmitjtipg, or««yon.fatai tgtthtit ppssCTsoip. • 

' f. we riot great Slci^rs in general, and several 

' ;iBewW» pf the family the early cup of black 

, , jriOSfee, worild be toddling abffit tl«Sr rooms in dressing- 
'gotril'atid'slipi4fa, though \ot Bsible till after the 
•CGond lefection pf eqfS au /ait uTiich ^s . served to 
:, c^e, adtii a little roan^ plateful of cakes on a waiter 
trf silver, richly chased, buS rarofty cleaned. Amongst' 
the eaijly onei were pa^k, who ruse with tlie lark to 
pursue^ baruBcles on nose, liis legal researches; the 
marcblliai earried on a tolerable amount of letter- 

writtrig vritli ^litical malcontents, the manoeuvres and 
bsrmiw intrigues attending wliich were an iiidispcns- 
'iMe Stimulus to lier existence—though, for the sake 
of Al^istmdro, as well as to avgid the unpleasantness of 
.: banishriietft or sequestration, She tpok care to eschew 
direetly compromising herself or any of her correspon- 
' dents'^ iutd .Silvia, engaged from morning to night witli 
the children, who were bribedtwitli sweetmeats to be 
' quiet, deluded by promises of visionary rewards into 
Submissiou when rebellious, and taught to wreak their 
Vengeance on the chairs and tables whenever thoy^grr.'e 
themacl\%8 a knock. Beside^he two small individuals 
1 hod seen at sapper tu claim their mother's c^re, there 
. was a n!i>st important personage wholly dependent on 
her—an unintere^ing infant of eight mouths old, just 
rdoased from fiis swaddling-clothes, arid already attired 
in high frocks, long sleeves, and troiuers; the'light 
costume fvecoliar to English babies, teclmically termed 
‘shortcoats,’ being looked .upon, it may interest British 
mdtliers to know, %s exceedingly incorrect. 

As to the Others, they appeared at ditl'erent hours, 
Oliverotto the latest: he never shewed himself till noon, 
when; dressed in a very ehiboratc morning costume, he 
sauntered out to the caffl* to hear the news, play a game 
at billiards, and get an npiietite for dinner. The good 
Alessandro always went to far due passi, and have a 
little coaiig-rsasione befiSie three o’clock also, hut then he 
had l^Usbusy for two or three hours in his scrittojo 
w|th the futtore or bailifl', who was his prinic-uiinister 
in the complicated family concerns. The revenues of 
l ianded proprietors,in this country, as I have already 
. explained in detail,* being derived from the division of 
;' the produce of their farms with the peasants by wliout 
they are cuV-ivate^, much vigilance is required in look¬ 
ing after the different contailini, and asce|;.taiiiing that 
each 8ne senck in the padrone’s moiety of wine, oil, 
wheat, and Indian corn, without more peculation than 
ie inevitable; whiejf dqne, there is the care*bf disposing 
. of the ^atofekbf grain and other articles of consumption, 
Wlri^i'eftinr retaining what is necessary for the house- 
<' Wd, the'^siudeate sells to traders citker for home 
supply or MWsign exportation. 

« According, to her promise, Yolunnia came to fetch 
me, that 17might be introckuced ip form to hfcr ovij 
apartments,'which were on the scssond floor. On our 
:way to them, we passed through the ^wo saloons and 
^ ;Wfi^*'@^rance-hall, appropriated to the marchesa, 

: : wtelt hm evidently been the state-rooms of tlie palazzo 
i: tin its palmy days, and in their general aixiingements 
• lOsefumed otners of the same descrifition with which 1 
become familiar hi Ancona: gilded sofks and anuu 
cbkira covered swith fad^ damask, statioried inunov- 
abiya««g<tbe walls, a prMusiotfOf pictures and carvel 
. VgCiwe/as, imbollished by tall mirrors. In the one, wlife 
.ahot^ld toe her sister-in-law habitually aeceived, tlume 
b /ow ifio some liglft chairs, a 

' namd^i^ie strewn with such newspapers as sjjercould 
r’cantrlve to get tfgether, and a namber,iOf little squares 
Of'carjiwtpriced in array |K>fore the grim, In^-lmoked 
smte thni seemeci^tp Took frowningly dn th^l^tokens 
tSoderri^ddg^eracy which shrank froimHSontact 

with the marbig floae whereon in their day the feet, of 
Ihe best and fairest hadgjonteritedly reposed. 

Volunnia’s sitting-roorn contained tokens of licr taStea 
and attainments, which, to do her justice, were of no 
common order, especially when it is borne in mind how 
much difficulty she must have overcome in acquiring 
the acpoiHplishmeuts of which a piano, or ratlier spinet, 
a harp, and a number of paintings on ivory gave the 
indication—to say nothing of the severer studies that 
a score or tij’o of Latin and old FrGncli*’and .English 
authors, on a dusty lamk-ehclf, revealed to my’ga^^- 

After she had played a sonata from I’acsicllo, and ' 
taken down some of her paintings, framed in those 
circles of ebony familiar to our childliood as containing 
effigies of old gentlemen in bag-wigs and white frills, 
fur my approving inspection; after reading alouil a 
page of Eti^sh to show me her proficiency, and obtain¬ 
ing a promise that I wo^ld give her a lesson every day 
vi'hile 1 remained tliere; after permitting me to turn 
over her hooks jn the vairwhope of finding anything 
more modern than Young's JViffAl TltoKy/iis and the 
Spectator in,the .English department, or PascaLjmd 
Madame de Se'vigne in the French, wliile she pfCSure/T', 
as some light reading in Italian, Alfleri's translation of 
^alluft’s Conspiraiu/ if Catiline—after, 1 say, all tlicso 
pTclirainaries, 'Yoluniiia laid asiue her liomage to the 
Saered Nine, and, betaking herself to a minute inspec¬ 
tion of my toilet, seemed more intent upon a sacrifice 
to the Graces thaji the singular ncyhyc of her attire 
liiui lit first led me to anticipate. 

Having made her very happy by the assurance that 
she might have whatever she liked in my wardrolx, 
copied for her own we.ar, she took me iuto her bedroom 
to see an elaborate bonnet that had ju.st come from 
Home, which she intended to appear in at Easter. As 
she tried it on complacently, the droll eliect of the 
smart coijfwe over the dingy wrapjier anil*'coarse 
woollen shawl jiinned round lier tliroat to conceal all 
.sorts of deficiencies, irresistibly reminded mo of Miss i 
Charity I’ecksnilf in the wcdijjng-boimet and dimity j 
bed-gown. The one in question was a bright yellow, ! 
and Volunnia asked me, as she adjusted it before the 
glass, whether.it did not become her complexion, which, 
she had been told, was quite Spanish in its tints. 

Of course I did not disturb the li£inles.s conceit, and 
we went down stairs fo turn .over my stock of finery 
as lovingly us possible. 

Here I was very much diverted at noticing how 
keenly "Volunnia eyed the make and quality of ray 
garments, as if furnishing some clue to my position in 
society ; still further to elucidate w^ich, she proceeded 
to a diligent cross-examination respecting my birlifj, 
parentage, jpA the reasons which had brought me so 
far from my own country. 

Strange as it may seem, there was nothing I felt dis- 
pijged'to take office at in these interrogatories. They 
shewed so much ignorance of the world beyond the 7 
narrow limits in which she lived ; so much curiosity to 1 
learn something of a country that, despite ^er, school- 
learning, was almost as much an tlltima Thule to her 
as to her Boman ancestors; and displayed besides so 
amusingly' the impression left upon foreigners by some 
of our everyday customs; that I should have been 
foolishly sensitive, as well as have dejlKved myself of a 
good deal of entertainment, had I resented Volunnia’a 
inquiries, or hta: comments upon ray answers. But I 
was evidentiy»an enigma to her, which it would hwe 
requireii a second OSdipus to unravel. X : 

‘ Jlfo, mef she said at length, as if musing npon^he 
subject—‘ when you return to EriBland, will it libt 
hinder your ever marrying to have it said that you 
have been abroad, away from your nearest fclaUons ? 
.f-am! who, after all, wiU be abm to cortifj where ? 

IVfl, in tliese partB;'7;kaow ^speqt y^r •uncle 

qyid his family,: and ckn answer Tor th%ic mXra»er of 
life; but supposing a^jarrito in your own coufitry is 

6t»X^mtera's Jfimnai. 3d Series, yol- xx., page 332. : 7 
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found for you, might not injnrioue^inferences bo drawi^ 
from yoiir long absence? Wko will vouch for your 
having been really under the care of your uncle, or 
ftirnisU proofs of bis excellence and fitness for the 
charge?’ 

I had not weighed all these important considera¬ 
tions, I told her gravely—nevertheless had n# fijnr, in 
the event of tlieir being mooted, that any unpleasant 
remarks cou^d be applied to raiy Stay witli my relations 
in Ancqpa. • * 

‘ Lsuppose you know best, carina; but a person who 
contemplates marriage has Certainly a right to be 
particular as to the previous proceedings of the young 
lady who may be proposed to him as a wife—and who 
can satisfy the doubts of a man in such a case ? With 
us, believe roe, the injury to a woman’s prospects would 
be incalculable.’ • * ’ 

I rejoined meekly, that in England it was not usual, 
and, aliove all, not deemed advisable, for jKjrsons to enter 
into matrimony without su8h knowledge of each other’s 
characters, and mutual trust and confidence, as rendered 
i^luossible that suspicions like those site hinted at 
^ouu!Rver be entertained. 

‘ You are a singuKar people, you English ! ’ she ex-, 
claimed. ‘ Such liccn(jp allowed women when single— 
,j|jich severity shewn towards them wlien married. I 
little of your manners several years ago, when I 
a winter with roy parents in Rome. Alas I we 
■’wore drawn thither by that ill-fated processo, and 
became .acquainted with a family of your compatriots. 

I was astonished! Young men were allowed to come 
(.V)nsta.ntly in the evening to the house, and would stand 
by the piano while the young ladies played, .and turn 
over the leaves of their music-books, or assist them in 
the duties of the tea-table, laughing and talking without 
the least restraint; nay, more, hold tCte-ii-tPte conver- 
satim:s**>over an embroidery-frame or a chess-board, 
wliile the mother sat at the other end of the room, 
perfectly indiflerent as to what they might be saying.’ 

‘ Jiecause she, doubtlq^s, had confidence that neither 
the young Englishmen she permitted to visit at her 
house ■would dream of uttering, nor her daughters so 
far forget themselves as to listen to a single word 
incompatible with l^ie strictest propriety.’ 

‘ Precisely: that is what this lady said when my 
poor motlier, hutm’ anima, ventured some remark on 
these proceedings, so singular to our eyes. Then, 
what astoiiishcd ns exceedingly wns tiic great fami¬ 
liarity with their brothers, by wliom I liave frequently 
seen tliem kissed, without any motive—such as saying 
farewell before a ^ng absence, or a return from a 
jifUrney-to authorise it; while they were permitted 
to walk or ride out without any other escort—one or 
two of the sons’ most intimate friends sometimes even 
joining them; the mother calmly |pquiescing, nay, 
encouraging them, by saying her sons were the natu^gil 
guitfdians of their sisters, and would admit no one to 
their society unworthy of tliat distinction! But the 
crowning stroke of all was when a marriage was com¬ 
bined with nqme milor for one of the young ladies, or 
rather ■when she had combined it for' herself-for he 
spoke to her before declaring himself to the parents— 
she was allowed to take his arm on the Fincian Hill 
or the Villa Borghese, with only a sister or a young 
brother of nlnctesm or twenty as a chaperon; and-1 
myself have seen them, under tlie mother^ very eyes,- 
B^d for half an hour in the evening m a balcony, 
rffler pretence of looking at the moonlight, un- 
eojjMiously turning ray head in that direction, I could 
noTlielp witnessing*,... Aliens 1’ Volunnia Hushed 
and hesitated; 

* of the s^me proceeding you had objected 

to iBthe J|rothers?’ . i i » ^ 

^ You are right! *^t the momeht, I was so amazed 
I liardlv daredt tell rninmotlier what I liad-brimhl; . tlujkl 
would have been too much'; seandsilised:!'’ ; - .'i 


• ‘And yet yfiu did no* it M’otiby oSi^ark,' 
among xou^owtLjBomatt/risfiMls, to see a young wtehan, 
but two or three years sutronflded by aj^yy: 

of admirers; eanying thil arte Of;:Ct>quet}y^0 tlielr 
utmost height, and tedcinM pride ini Inspiritj* attach* \ 
ments’dnd receiviil|t deJflarations,spliich V§ttW fe 
esteemed ah insult^to iT modest English ;vrife» '«Aliid 
you did not Isel shocked, when the first novel^ bf hCr; 
iay life was over, when the society from wljdiw Shd had 
oeeij shut out In her Irirllioftd liad lost its intoXte^ih)^ 
influence, to hear of her'exchanging the hoihage ;of 
the many for the exclusive demotion of it reCogniat^;' 
cavaliere, replacing, by hig daily atyiiduities, tile' ttrei j 
sence of a husband, who has finind similar occupattohtf '; 
for himself elsewhere! Semi, Signora VolunniM yott?; 
are at liberty to call us a strange people, hut peimt 
me to say our system, ev^n taken from your own point 
of view, is a thousand times preferable to yo^rs.’ • ■ 

‘ Vin, via,’ she replied; ‘you exaggerate a little.;! 
What you say might be applicable fifty years agOj 
when it used to he stipulated in the marriage-contract 
that the wife should have but one cavaliere servente, and ■ 
the husband often selected a friend whom he thought 
trdStwortliy for that office. But things have^hangcA 
now: it is no longer locfted upon as ihdisi^nsitole; 
and I coqjld tell you of several Jadien of my acqulHnt- 
anco who have never had a cavaliere, nor th^shadow 
of one. My own mother, de.ar soul I can cite as an 
instance—a remarkable one, I admit, ibr the jKsriod 
when she was*young—but then she liad a singular 
atfeetion for my father, wlio jn his side wna always 
ready to accompany her to the tlieatre or the Olisino; 
or else, .os I myself remember, whennver she was indie* 
Iiosed, for two or three hours together would sit in her 
mom, talking most agreeably; altogether, he shewed 
extreme ainiability in paying her those little attentions 
which others, less fortunate in their marriage, are glad 
to receive from their c.avalioTi. Then take Silvia for; 
another example: I do not thinly siie Ims ever had an.: ! 
idea upon the subject; in .fact, she has no toste for 
amnsernent.s, .and never cares for anything except her 
children and her religious duties, in which lost, indeed, 
she is exemplary.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by .a servant 
coming to inquire whether the marchesina intended to 
drive or walk before dinner, which reminded her of 
tile. lateness of the liour, and the ncgessity»of retiring 
to dress. A||out one, llio ladies of the family went out 
—not together, nor indeed frequently, -Except’ litivia, 
who daily repaired with her pale children and two 
nurses to aif avenue of trees oq^sine the gates of ttio 
town, where they descended from the darrtage, ahA 
crawled up and down for an hour or,so, and theoi 
drove homo n|fnin. 

The marcliesa seldom eared to leave tlic Tiouse; sli^ 
alu-ays had ■visitors at that hour, and preferred tajikli^ 
t<«iny 8ther exercisq, Volfinnia was the only ond;.vii)id|, 
found any ple.’isure i« a walk, a taste in which 8he;.1a$i 
no sympathy frqpj the other members of the famiJY^ 
as even her brothers never dreamed of goinj#tiittl»^' 
than the caffh, or, at tiie utmost, a few steps ajphniiirtli 
‘public promenade, ^ho was tlieiefore 
roe ns a companioD,*anil followed by. one ovthe Uyeri^- 
attendants, who was especially dedicated to Vdliimiikn 
service—being J;er nurse iu Jickness #111 as bdAy**': 
guard in health—we ttSbk several wt^ka in .tby environat 
(rf'^acerata. Sometimes, too,- Iv^went witii :t|ie. nute^. 
chesa to payrisita; and once or twice, to-propltikto;-; 
Silvia, I acdbpted her invitation to ^rivB with jier nndf 
thech#<ifen ; but we never became cOrdiH, X was. !|ob' 
much at variance with all her prccoftcolred -idOas- Of 
propriety^ver to find favoUf her eyes;: besides, hiy 
being ajFrotestant yrns ah insironuilihtable diSqUalifi* 
cation, i accidentally discovered she; firmly* 

^hal the transraigratlHi of; human ;^miaiuto the bodies 
of animals was a dogma of tjjo .Churck of England—a 
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^ purdiM^Dr an^ fondly Ihcrishing aundry discaaed 
horaieai.Iifltf'Starvod sheep, md other Btifihring ^adra- 
p«da,.^\rhom, ihny deeSawA dw^t the spirits ot their 
depslr^ relatidns. Silvia dkild ^evor quite believe 
th«t 1 iiii not hold this dogma.' She did not, indeed, 
like converaatioUB on suoli snbjects; and once, wbeq 
I said something lauKliin^y id allusion to myself, 
thus rctortedj ‘Well, whardoes it siRiufy, after nil? 


does it siRiufy, after nil? 


You do not pray to thp Madonna, so the rest matters 
little.’* Add on qiy offerieg to lend her an Italian 
translation of the Enghsli Prayer-book, she shrunk 
beckt^louring deeply, and abruptly deelined. 

%ttt stay, it is throe b’cloek, and Tioeuco stands nlth 
4 napkin wider his arm, k^oekinpii at caeli door— 
‘Eoocllen^ in tavola’ And their oTcellenetes being 
very hungry, no time is lost in nssetuhliug m the room 
dotm stairs^ where the parrot, on a lofty perch, is 
sounding tho note of preparatton with right eoud-will. 
‘Presto, Presto 1 LaZuppa. Ho fame—Ho fame!’— 
he exclaims in shrill accents, flapping his w ings, while 
the iknuly, hastily crossinu themselves, are taking 
ttM^plauos, and addressing v^aeh other in voices alniObt 
as pier^g t(? the err; for the high k<-y in wiin li 
Itslians'carry on their laniiliar discourse is one of 
tile peculiarities wiiielx an Phigiish person lliidj it 
tile most diflttuU to Ucome reeoneiled. 

The large table is very simply LiM; the dinner- 
service is of tho pianist wliite-w'are, and the glass ii 
'equally ordinary. Between every two places then' is 
a bottle of wine—^he growtli of their own smeyarda— 
and a decanter of water; and benoatli every napkin iv 
small loaf of bread. In the centre, a number of small 
dishes are disposed in a circle, called the yfiirhinla: 
these contain aiudiovies, caviare, olives, Bologna 
sausage cut into thin slices, butter, pickh‘8, mid raw 
liani, and are partnkem of after the soup; broth, thick¬ 
ened with semolina, has been served out from a ude- 
hoard by the jnacstro di easa, and handl'd by tlie 
Other servants, of whom there nro three in attendance. 
Then are brought round, snccessiv ly, boiled fowls 
ituShd with chestnuts; fried-fish; roast-lamh; a pie of 
cox-comhs and brains, witli a sweet iTust j polenta— 
Indian-com meal—in a form enshrining stewed liiids, 
and seasored with Parmcsau-cliccse; onions dressed 
ttlP dolce with vinegar anil sugar si'd, lastly, 
chocmate cream—each dish being carvi-d, where 
oarving is necessary, by Rococo. 

Wben these con Mti^es have been fall/ done justice 
to, the (doltl is swep^ tho gtiirlanda is removed, and 
the dessert, iij the same sort of white dislies, put upon 
the table 1 apples and pears pik'd togi^lier. orangi's 
opposite; cheoso and celery—all taken iudiscriminately 
on the same plate. , 

The repast occupies a lollg timis for tongues* as ^'II 
as knives and fbrl^ urc busy, and as great an ameunt 
of talking as of eating is got through.* Being the first 
genefU) gathering of the day, there is all the outdoor 
g,ossip,‘% well as domestic intelligence, reciprocally 
to he impfrted. In the conversation, the servants 
even occasionally join, volunteerifig an opinion as to 
whether it^will rain tho next quarter of the moon, er 
announcing tiiSt the Sipiora Marchqfa Bo-and-so is 
laid* dp *with a toothache, or that Monsignor Ahe 
«Bi*bop,has the gout; and as fbr Rococo, he is ran- 
tiitokliy appealed to, being evidontly rcauimised aa an 
authority by Aie %hole house. * 

dh oondailon, finger-glasses, with slices ^ilslemon 


Jjjerved; and afver a fbw minutes, t 
^lBree-«‘Silvia to her babes, the priest to UnSevinry, 
,V(fiunnia to lAr bmer. Paph calls for his clotd^ aqi} 
atiofc; and departs for ^ Casino, leaning on the arni 


^ Oliverotto, who, ‘having dutifully accompanied his 
Tather thither, adjonrnssto the oafffe, and will probably 
nut reappear in the bosom of his famil}’ until supper. 

I remain witli the mandiesa and Alessandro, who 
always passes the early hours of the ovcnuig at home, 
only going out to iiay some aecustonied visit or look 
in at tlte Casino, from eiglit to ten, at winch early 
hour, to their great discomfort, tiiey sup on account 
of paph. It soon grows dork, and a large lucorna is 
bMUght in, before which the servant mljusts-a grw'n 
sliaclc, efiectually precluding tho possibility of reading 
or working by its light, except, indeed, that marveihius 
knitting, which tho marcliesa carries on tiiechaiiically, 
never looking at her needles, and yet producing all 
sorts of complicated patterns for lior stockings, the 
fsbrioition of wliich is her sole manual employment. 

It is ubufually cold for the middle of I'Vlirunry, and 
there is a contention a^out the llro, whicli they iiui-.i 
upon lighting out of uoinpliment to mo; but tlus I 
stoutly retuse, knowing thtft every indisposition of the 
family or their visitants for the next fortnight at least 
would bo nttributi'd to it. So I wrap myself 
shawl, have a cassit/i/ filled with live emlaTsTbr my 
feet,^iid feel quite comfortable. But I must learn to 
knit too, for then I shall to ab]jj to keep iny attention 
from w'andering while the ninrchesa talks, and really^ 
she is w orth listening to, though Alessandro yawns so 
nudihy. She is holding foith warmly against the 
Knghsli govemnient, for having duludisl the Italians, 
(iiid especially the biiilians, by encouraging them to 
revolt in 181ft, and abandoning them to their late 
when defeated m 1819. It is indivd a sorry tale, siiiU 
then* is little to be said in extenuation, tliougli iiiitu- 
rally one tries to make tiie best of it. I'iot witli me, 
not with tlie EugUsli people, is she angry, the man-hesa 
over and over again repeats; it is with that cold self- 
islmrss, wlmh is here considered the blot upoit'Engiish 
policy in all its dealings witli tureigii iiiiUnns. 

There is a ring at the bell! Alessandro rouses 
himself. It is past six. The friends who form tin' 
couvors.isrume begin to arrive, each person staying 
from one to two liuurs, according to the number of 
other liousos at which ho also haiiitually visits. 
Though they cuiiie every evening, they never shako 
hands, at least not those of the old tiyimc, and they 
have always souicUiiug new to say. 

I have not apace to deseribe them miw, but 1 wafeli 
and listen with an interest, a profound pity, which 
iner(>a8ing acquaintance with tins people docs not 
destroy; and if my readers at 'all share this fueling, 
I may on a future occasion give tiieni more anipie 
dctmls of the nigiitiy conversazione and the eafio— 
those substitutes for chimney-corners and smiling 
faces, for casy-chairs and libraries, for companionable 
wives and readt^le books, to hundreds and tlitmB.aiiils 
o£ men, for wiiom domestic happiness is a mockery, 
and home a blank. 


MILITARY elephants. 

In these last days, the elephant is in his own country 
a toast either of burden or parade, while in ours he i< 
an object cither of vulgar or setontifle curiosity, shat 
up in a cage to be gazed at tiirough'Xhe bars. Let us 
*um away fo| a moment from* the spectacle of his 
degradation to refiect on what lie was in his .better 
days, when to wu tho hen^ not of a village-fitir or of 
a cir^, but of battle-fields, on whicli nations contenuld 
for supremacy, and his trumpet gavo the ligni^l fur 
attack. • ' 

Tho (listinguisbeil position which, from the earliest 
period, the elephant held in tlie estima^n ^pf the 
Rations inliabiting the banks of the^Qangea, is|evidence(i 
in the mythology and archsok^y of*tbaBe peoples, 
as in their poetry<and fraditioto. Iniir% tlfc mightiest 
of their secoud^ the ruler of tliq air Imd the 
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widider of the thund^ of IteftTen'is alwayt repFeteated 
seated upon an elephant ; Ganesa, the god of wisdom 
and sdtaice, is symbolised under the fl^re of « man 
iFith the head of an elephant—a symbol wldeb, aocord- 
tng to our notions, ought to have been reversed, but 
which is undeniably very complimenfary to the animal 
to whose strength all honour is also done in thejindian 
: dogma, that the eartdi owes its stability to its being 
' upborne up<>n the backs of eight elephants. The name, 
of thi% animal is fiirtbermore associated, in Indian 
eplss and romances, with those of kings and heroes; 
and there were timea when the favour of an elepiiant 
proved an adventurer’s passport to tiio confidence of 
the people. Such was the case with Sandrocottus, who 
drove the Macedonians out of India, and established his 
own dominion over a great part of the country, and 
wlio partially owed his success to tlie'fac%pf*liis liaviug 
marie tiie people believe tlwt a wild elephant bad 
presented itself to him, had allowed him to get upon 
its back, and had becom^his guide and his defender. 
In tins case, however, the elephant may have been 
to have been in reality a god; bat an unques- 
tionable and most remarkable proof of the estimation 
in which the animal was held qua animal, ^y tl]p 
ancient Hindoos, is gjyen in the fact attested by Arrian 
and Strabo, that among a people whose laws and 
customs guarded with the utmost jealousy the chastity 
of their women, and punished every frailty with the 
greatest rigour, the gift of an elephant was considered 
a bribe to which female virtue might yield without 
incurring blame. 

* Tlie reverence in wliicdi this docile and sagacious 
quadruped wa| held by the nations of Indio, did not, 
however, prevent them from turning its strength and 
docility to more useful purposes than those of religious 
and royal pageantryand thus we find these animals 
huldiitg a very prominent position in the numerous 
armies set on foot by Indian potentates at various 
periods, and a position, not of beasts of burden, as 
in the present day, but as armed warriors, bearing a 
conspicuous part in the battle. 

This heroic period of the elephants must liavc com¬ 
menced at a much earlier date than any recorded by 
history; but the ^t mention of these animals in their 
character of warriors, by tlie historians of antiquity, 
is in connection with the war which the far-famed 
Semiramis is said to have waged against Stabrobates, 
'king of India. This prince enjoying, according to 
Dipdorus Siculus, a great advantage over the Assy¬ 
rians, inasmuch as his armies were strengthened fay 
|he presence of as number of elephants, the Assyrian 
queen, to place herself oa an equality with the enemy, 
whose country was believed to be the only one tiiat 
produced the animals' >» natura, devised the stratagem 
•of producing them artificially, ^’or this purpose, 
we are told, she ordered 300,000 black oxen tt^ be 
slaughtered, and of their hides, sewn together and 
stuffed witii straw, she constructed a certain number 
of depbant efllgies. To render these more lifelike, 
a living camel and a man td guide its movements 
were placai in each; but, in spite of all the art exer¬ 
cised, nature provbd the stongest, for tlie Assyrian 
. jpri^Ss was '^feated, and her army totally routed. 
£* ;/■> likely that the heroio princess 

had rwourse to'artifiei% to inspirit her 
own bebta than; to intiaffdate her adversary ; for 
jre are told' thiit Fersmii^ kii^ eff M^edonia, when 
wgaged, in war with the Kommis, Who had (then also 
: i|iopted the use of elephants in ^ their armies, had 
jmoourse to a similar exj^ieht toiflmiliarise hit men 
and with the uiieduth appesstuice df the'buge 
eccadon^ a inUu wt& a trum^ was 
praced lni'the interior of eaih simulated'et 
acfcttitin^' tl» Th 


ito Wagons Wi|^ wWd]L nature has ediowed 


sth'eitt, but having, moreqvWh l^hait>'sw^s to 

their tusks,: and l^wera itljmftw with shirpimociters on 
their backs, ana having Wand broi^^ j^ 

which they liift up andl sptwid 
ptunted red; blue, or whi%, to «d« to the hMeot^hhis* 
of tljBir appearance; ifeile the coat,', to^ 

renders our owj^ military so irrtoMhlA ‘was not 
wanting, stiems to have been one of the <jl#r c»«to» 

, of the havoc infilcted among troops uniutoltstdmed 
to«the sight of tbeth. And the Homans though 
disdaining such puerile’ dc'fioes as ye hafire pm- 
tioned above, yet acting upon Tacitus’s pfinelplo that 
in every battle defeat •commemjpa with tm 
adopted various measures to’Secure their troops against 
tlio panic so frequently inspired by these qifttdruped 
warriors. Elephants that wefe captured were publicly 
exposed to tlie pi'opie, g;bo were encxiuraged to examine ^ 
and even to torment them; and not only were gladia¬ 
tors made to coniltat them, but in otoer to cover the 
animals with opprobrium and ridicule, and thus to, 
diminish the awe witlwhich they were regarded, they 
were driven rontul the public arenas with hues and 
cries and common sticks, by individuals belonging' td 
dht! .lowest and most contemptible classes dl^the. com-, 
miinity- Caesar, with idiser discretion still, regularly 
truined^iis men to combat tlie*elepiia!lts, pointing nut 
to tlicir notice tlie most vulnerable' points 1#the-body 
of the animals, which were, moreoi;|r, armed and pro¬ 
tected in the same way as in the armiel of the enemy. 
How terrific Wie aspect of an elephant must have been 
in antiquity to those who h^l never beforeeseeo one,' 
is attested by the fact that Alexander the Sreat is 
reported to have said, on beholding for the first time a 
line of these animals drawn up in the front ofPorus’s 
army, stretching forth their snake^like trunks, and 
uttering their slirilt cries, that never before had be 
encountered an enemy so worthy of his courage. The 
impassibility of Eabius is also mentioned with admira¬ 
tion, when, in 'the midst of ^ conversation, TyrrhWs 
sudiienly exposed to his view the largest of his eW 
pbants. ‘Thy gold did not seduce me yesterday,* said 
the noble Homan with imperturbable coolness; ‘ thy 
monster does not terrify me to-day.’ 

The Greeks wlio followed Alexander on hisyexpedi- 
tion to India, were the first Europeans who encountered, 
elephants on the field of battle; but durir^ tlie centuries 
tliat intervened between the deatl^of the^, Macedonian 
liero and t)ie tost days of the Homan republic these 
animab played a prominent part iif almOBff every 
battle fouL'bt within the territories stretching from 
the Cancans to the Alps, s^dVrom the Euphrates 
to the Columns of Hercules. The’sUecessors of 
Alexander introduced them to the Western world. The 
Lagidin ai^ Seleucid^ employed great numbers in 
their armies. Aritipater introduced them^nto Greece, 
and ^rrhus carried a certain number with him into 
Italy, thus affording thiP Homans an opportuaity of 
bSjoming acquiunteii tvith an Instrument of ws*;iir|itoii 
they were subsequently so frequently to enco«nt^ da 
their lifb-and-death struggle witli the CatMta^^ans, 
This latter people are supposed first to ha^ adopted 
the use of these animals in war whejpi they fbund 
themselves threoffened by tlie growing .jgiWCT of the 
(Ptolemies, who employed them in hutoburs. Tl% 
Homans, las^ of all. foUqwing .thoetot^^ of the 
^tions with whom Qiey him to tofitond, uaade oJieobie 
attempt to introduce elephantodnto toeir ti^ 
they soon again abandoned the dda% ItotngVtorito' to 
the use of*any expedient lik^y tow^itoe tl^ relianib 
of they' soldiers on thrir own peraoitajlf iftoength! and 
''prdwess. ■' 

Tl» (jfreek: wtitoif Aliaous {rives » deeeripj^ the 
mUitoac, QTganlaaahn of •the elep^ts, abtordim to 
whlcnTuey, :W!^!:'.'divtoed'''toto-)''i*Mt we--.vlll|^M'%to^' 
term brigwdee,'eaefa eonsbting 9 ablty-tour animaUtl; 
arid cidl^ A ]^ial«t!C.‘ Tjihi wu again subdivided 








’ totO'Ujin^r »eoHi»rA;-b?arii«g'naiiBes from .0*^% 

.'jtRoticB. ThBc'cbinnMujd^'irtHshtefirf^^ 
t;t!a^p(j| £l4^1iluHai'|]ne ignoik itod Mitgii^r 

aqrotig; thjw Latiiii ; 

attdfio iaak wa# only second 
: t<f tto :cotttinanto-»n?chief w thS whole army' The 
i 't»>mmdwng; the SOTordim divisions bore 
drived fr<eii Ihe names of' tllese^^and ranked 
. jfc^tding to tlm Buniher of animals under their orders., 
iihiOh elephBhtvsraa Knowieby a^ particular name,«and 
had<:i||<ii|iicie|^4dtradarft oi^honductoi-, called Eiephan* 
ta|^|M^:!Greek, and Moderator. Belluse in Latin; to 
wMm'it ^generally b^^ani^ so mudi attached, tliat 
inllpln^. are mon^ of the most poignant pid' 
ov&alii!t^ elephants whose conductors had been killed 
: hnf bfdtle. ' The Elephtntagogue was seated on the 
nedk of the anlma], and dirgcted its movements by 
voi(9e,^d by means of an iron bar, about a fool 
In' Imigrtlb rounded at one end and pointed at the 
.other, to the same manner as elephants arc managed 
to this toy in India. • 

The first inducements to the use of elephants in 
war ''%ein no doubt. the strength, intelligence, and 
these animals, coupled with the terrific 
[toTOcUy of their nature wHIn roused to anger; but 
toeto than all, th» impenetrability of their skip, which, 

, to a p^od when fiream were unknown, gave an 
totortosB sup^'ioijil^y to the armies in which they were 
employed. : Tlie principar service rendered by them 
was ItO; break the order of battle of the enemy, for 
' which twaaon they we)^ generally marched in firont 
of tlMS«ttacking army. Tlie closest ranks, the most 
oompaet^^tMres, gave way before the tremendous shock 
' of thdae: animated masses, which, in addition to the 
ravages cautod by the mere impulsion of their weight, 
itifiicted with their tusks the most frightful wounto; 

• Vvhile with their trunk—tliat most admirable organ 
which unites the firmness of a lever with the supple¬ 
ness necessary for the^performance of the most delicate 
operations—they seized the soldiers in tlie midst of the 
sn^jie; sufbeated them in its folds, hurled them to a 
d^tanee, or handed them up to the warriors seated 
oh their own backs. If elepliants i.'cre employed in 
’both the conflicting'armies, the most terrible combats 
would sometimes ensue between the brutes tiiemselvcs, 
'which generally terminated only with the deatli of one 
bf the comtotants,, 

-Indeed) if the elephants infliete<l seveipe sufferings 
/to' thmi' advercaries, they did not escape from the like 
ftoltoP^Vee, for the qualities that made them so for- 
to attackp*h^e8aitated the invention of the 
todt^ltok^'fiieans for combating them. They were 
'toi tolto by^^^ to war-chariots; they 

were hatter^ down by missiles hurle^ from huge 
catapdfto: making breaches in 

stonc-wiltol- they were harassed by soldiers clad 
armour all over* with tiron spikes, whitSi 

mkde the men idmost invulnerabto, while the spikes 
ihfiicted grieVoto V'hphds on the elephants at every 
Wch; toey veto htowtoung^^^b^^ men especially 
tratobd^ the work r bheir trdnks were mowed off 


with sicklea invented for the purpose; tliey wore 
.terrified by oUzing ttoehes huribd^ii tlieir faces, and 
oVerSvheimed with V^Ieys of ij^ted halis of sulplmre 
tidlow, apd^ik,br ttfiPtoof b^ saturated 

ptob to. pmToleum*^^>t^^ were tosailed w^i 
\torts airf javeUns wrap|^ ; to;;'hU3Ming hemp, and 
/which, butyh^ themselves ini tl» idto pf Sie toephto 
.’end renjalninj^ otiaelmd to it, cam^; the'most cruel 
tortures^ laatjy, toe$:toere scared by^Itoe ton 

spl|(tB imd^ the tostoitog^of 

Itoimid'tSpy were believe^ to entertmn k stfmsg kati-, 
'tothy. ‘^is ek^iedt seems to havp bk^^ppiied 
.fSa ;%toe tofiabl^^ of-HegE^when 


astottlt e grtoynomber of ciephtotiy^ 


t i this case, aa to-aeOeral others, mentioned in history) 
ad prtoabiy been trainad to demolish walk. A large 
flock of: swin^ bavlitgbeen tartod ahd set on toto were 
driven out of the (kty toerards toe; toatodonian camp, 
where toe cries of the poorto>tto^ anim*dB spread 
such terror among the elephants, that : they took to 
flight aftd threw the whole army into the greatest 
confusion. ' Antipater) walling., to: be taught by expe¬ 
rience, gave toders that in future his elepjtianta should 
betedneated to company with swine, in order to accus¬ 
tom them to these animals. An amusing instance of 
the defeat of an eleplmnt by a pig is told by Procopius. 
Chosroes tlic Great, having laid siege to Sdessa, pro¬ 
posed penetrating into the city by means of hrulges 
thrown from the towers on the hacks of his ekpluuits 
to the parapets of the ramparts. One of tlie 
elephants* bied approached so near the walls as to 
render the attempt feasible, and toe archers in his 
tower were making great havoc among tlic Eouiaus, 
when a soldier of the gaflison proposed that a pig 
should be hoisted over the walk in a. sling. Tiie 
exp^ient psoved successful; the piercing .ciie| 4 ^ttiiie 
terrified pig soon sent his bulky enemy off at ft brisk 
J;rot, in spite of ail the endeavours of the elephant’s 
conductor to make him return tp the charge. 

Besides the services rendered in this way by tlw 
elephants in attacks on fortified places, by affording 
facilities for placing the assaulters on a level with tlie 
works tliey were about to attack, they were further¬ 
more trained to tear up palisades witii their trunks, 
and to undermine walls witli their tusks, or to hear 
tlicm down with the weigiit of their bodies;—aonietiiuei. 
also helping to demolish them with their trunks, whicli 
were protected for the occasions with matlier casings. 
Lastly, these animals were very useful in assisting 
the armies to ford rivers, cither by stemming the 
force of the current, in sounding the deptlise'of the 
ford, or in serving as leaders to. the columns of infantry 
Slid cavalry. According to the Stratagems of Polyaenus, 
Caesar, tiiough lie makes no m^.ntion of tliese animals 
in ills Commentaries, on one occasion availed iiimself of 
tlie aid of an elephant to effect an unmolested p.<vBBagc 
across the Thames; and this ■a-as probably the first 
animal of the kind that reached ^our island during 
ilic present geological period. 

However, all the advantages derived from the use 
of elephants in war were counterbalanced by the 
enormous injury these, animals inflicted upon the 
armies in whicti they were employed when they were 
driven back upon these by the efforts of the enemy, or 
when a sadden panic spread among tliem from some cause 
or otlier; for however docile, when led on to tile 
attack, they were perfectly ungovernable when seized 
by rage or terror, and the disasters arising in conse¬ 
quence were of speh constant recurrence, tliat towards 
th^ close of the Boman repuhlic a stop was put to 
the military career of our heroes for a period of about 
three hundred years. But though almost entitoly dis¬ 
appearing from toe military annals of . the 'Vilest during 
tills interval, and indeed in a greftt measure from those 
of Asia, they continued to bold a prominent, tliough a 
less dignifl.ed p 08 iUoii in public life and public favour in 
Borne; and the feats pc^ormed by tt^ in toe.arena 
of tlie circus and the amphitheatoe, where thqy:: were: 
then commonly introdketoi far surpassed any they 
hwl achievetl on the field of battle, to toe spectacles 
offered to to# Boman people dartog the Empire, we 
are tol^ that elephants not only exeented militar^^ 
evolutions and dantod toe Byittoc totpoe)^^ 
they, gave burlesque reptosentafioto^ to 
vmdtable pantomimes. ? Is 

daaeribed akappetwink to the ftF^n bladto thiiboktoue 
!$ deamatic aetoto g^ng :to<f<toto i^toe, 

:ft:..:dance.;.' otoers,'' dlVided^^.to-'l^pips to tofr,;eanded^ 
!lililatog:tos<c) cfi'ft littotofif^etotok^ dresfbd to: 
represent a aick lady^etod/lfitowatto! sat; down at ft: 
















■taWe,' and partook of dinner onl; Irf gold audt flUrtW 
diRheSrnrith afiOt#i|ae ease e^dietfrc»rapt8cc«^:t^ 
called of iw^iter from the spect^rtl 

others perfbnaraiKiw still more extraordiusrjr l^atf W 
wiking up and down ropes stretdKd ftotn-the floor of 
tlie arena, to the top of the ehcloslitband altp^her 
the (Sriittiale exhibited an amdant of capacd% ^d 
traihlng which makes ua feel that) wbaterer may be 
the case withs the human race, the eleptantine race 
has Certainly not progressed sinoe the times of the 
Boraana The fetes with which the Emperor Philip 
Mtebrated tlie dne-thdusandtli anniversary of the 
foundation of Borne, was the last occasion on which 
the elephants appeared in numbers as contributors 
to the amusement of the Roman people; but before 
this, the Itoman legions had to encounter them again 
on the field of battle in their military capaaft^. Thia 
was during tte wars of the Efnpire with the Persians, 
who employed these animals in large numbers; but 
they were never reintroduced into the armies of the 
West; and tiiough they continued in use among the 
AyWsw^tiOns as late as the times of Hyder Ali and 
Kadir Shah, in whose armies they appeared, in vast 
numbers, their utter inutility as military instrutefnts 
after the-introduction of firearms, at length became 
evident to these conservative people also ; and though 
elepliants still figure in Indian armies, it is in the 
humble capacity of beasts of burden, not in that of 
participators in the excitement and glory of battle. 


A'MORNING at THE MUSEUM OP 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

On a late visit to London, I took an opportunity, 
long desired, of visiting this admirable institution in 
Jermyn"Street, Piccadilly, wlience I verily 1)elieve a 
greater amount of instrnction is at thia moment 
issuing tlian from any other institution in the kingdom. 
Strange to say, out of a certain class it is little 
known, not by reason of any want of attractiveness, 
but simply because in this busy metropolis it is so 
difiicult to attract gjtcntiou to anything nut directly 
tending to profit or amusement. Let me endeavour 
somewhat to remedy this deficiency. 

It occurred to Sir Henry De la Beelic in IS.'liJ, when 
he was conducting the Geological Survey, tliat an 
opportunity oflered of making snuh collections for 
permanent preservaf^on as should illustrate tiic useful 
ap^ications of geology. The government of the day 
received the proposal favourably. The collection was 
placed under the charge of the Ofiice of Works; its 
contents were ‘ specimens of the variosis mineral sub¬ 
stances used for roads, in constructing public worln 
or buildings, employed for useful purposes, or from 
which useful metals were extracted; and that it should 
be arranged with evCTy reference to instruction,’ Thus 
‘a’large amount of infottnation which was scattered 
might he condensed, and those interested bo enabled 
to judge how fam omp Own mineral wealth'might be 
rendered aVaiteme^^ any undertaking they are 
required to direct or lUay be anxipus tg promote for 
tlie good or ortiamentpf their eountiy/ coUection 

WM firstdeposited-in a house Mhmgirig fb the crovrn. 
Ml Craijg’s Court, Cliartng, Gross ;:<htit accumulated so 
**lply* tiiat the nremites beoaaae’insufilcienli and 
liencie the nobte buwnf which I wlM aW to enter, ; 
.wh^e iBMructiPa it afibrded^^^^^^^ nteiins of collections, 
laborMK^s for worktog'purposes, and lectuiee< The 
Mmteg’iftticird OffieO' and the Geolbgical Sarv^ihre| 

also ^ 

The puildhif ilsetf is bnt hendipme atmcitere,< 
Mviug t\vo’fei^;t^e ten^rde^ccediUj’, the otlier in 


Jttmya .Street, fa whitfe'Utllfe fa-a 
iTermyn street front is cohet^ted of magnesian niue- 
stone and Shffelk mucks. STHe GilmiantUon^ a ^^od 
efiect'; and it will be interesting as l^we’rofls 

On, whether tlw natural or«arth9Bi&. bi^t'te^sts tlie 
influeno8 of weather. The mfesent buildfag iree opened* 
the year of the GreatExhiBition, andite ehlupbfe 4 pd 
instructive ooitents are hardly yet.knoWm ;t(f tl% 
ggneral public. One great object in the atru^ure' 
it8elf,,aB well as in the Arrangement of the spetSpenS,' 
is to illustrate the applicaniity of Briti^i matert^ 
for all purposes of use and ornainpnt . In the seleCtipq|, 
of stone, marble, slate, an^ manufactured clay^ the' 
architect may gain useful information as to their 
appearance and durability when appUed.to prabhcal 
purposes. • • 

After ascending steps red granite, 1 found myself 
in a handsome vestibule formed of Portland stoUe. 
The sides are composed of polished Derbyshire tSabaster, 
resting on Killeney granite. These really magnificent 
walls are wortliy of a great public institution, and bear 
the light of the ‘lamp of truth,’ which some of our 
metropolitan grandeur does not. The spacious hidl 
arrests the attention. Six columns of Portland 
stone, the shafts of which Rre in single pieces, support 
the galleries. The eight pohshed pilosfers are most 
worthy of notice; they are severally composedwof red 
Peterhead granite, mixed serpentine ^d marble from, 
Galwaj’, Ipplepen marble from Devon, idso lUcklow 
Dale marble, Derbyshire, ami other varieties. Tlie 
sides of the hall arc of polished marbles,, the interior 
panels being formed of contrasting colours. The cfntre 
of the hall is a tessolated paveniqpt, composed of 
tessera;, formed of compressed porcelain, and bcudered 
by a guilloclie in encaustic tiles—the whole being. 
manufactured by Mc-ssrs Minton & Co. of Stoke- 
upon-Treut. It is an exceedingly beautiful production,:; 
and has brought a new feature into our ornamental 
architecture wiiidt is suggestive of still further. 
application. 

Ill n table-case close at hand, specimens of'^lay are 
exhibited in tlie natural condition, also prepared into' 
the more commonly useful forms of bricks and tiles, 
with all the last improvements. Other cases in tiie 
same row are filled with from fifty to a hundred 
I specimens, in cubes of six-inch sides, of marbles from 
Ilevonshirc and Derbyshire, from (jther epunties of 
England, aiid^rom Ireland and Scotland; also polished 
granites, porptiyries, and serpentines Srom .vnRous 
Britisli localities. One case contains ninety-eight 
kinds of sanifstone fur building, qnikssinety-three sorts 
of magnesian limestone. Tli4 hail itself is bfnnmented 
with copies of some of the ckejs-d’asuvre of our own- 
and foreign sculptors: thc Farnese Hercules, AntinoUs- 
as Bacchus, the Dying Gladiator, &c. ; aIsS busts of 
some of our most celebrated naturalists. Apart .frmni 
tnffimportance of thcfe specimens, as being the natural 
products of one cimntry, the* collection in itself:, 
presents some (jf the eiiokest 'results of art,; 
specimens of rude masses-of rock .Contrast 
the finely proportioned^ columns of polished twbfak, 
and exquisitely formal vases of porphyry,^ ;;A|it6rti^t 
the most striking in^ariety of colouring mteitite. WbCks 
ofi granite, that almost equal fa beaatyj;thik;;fat'-feiaed 
marbites of Itajy. At the w^tern *«tj i.of tlie hall 
; tbqae is a roraarkably*beautifttl stealjtic 

! serpentine &om the Lizard diftrfat itf Cltunwall. It iS', 
rare; but, as Jinnder8tand, ti»med*f)Sne gigantic- Mock 
IB situ whlch^as been seleotedvtsj farm th» siwrcopliagus 
- of tltefatg Duke of WelliM^iOtt,' p- 

Some casts imphtet^. Or and 

Thorwaid^n's boss-relii^;: bjnambnt tlie wiUls; and 
exquiaitenLlmd slabs ciikibit at *bnei the ingennity of 
'.Our artiBans ifad the richness varietyiV^ 
Ji^iiteral treasUre*i'';i,^!lan^-t^;thh:;^,«t'dl»c here , 
oolledted Albert and other ' 











QHAMBBRS’S JOtJSITAL. 


, A few eilrio»iti« oal^re 

’ firom fei«^' snurCes i ^ongct; tl>c^ a dab of itldag- 
mftic arwg«nne fiw ali<f s rety interastihg 

of ailififlea fosiiUwood from the desert near 
Cairos«ind here let us pl^e a tuomeut to consider the 
•wonScrflil changes of n^pe. *'This cold, hSrd stone 
cqJuAn before ijs was once a tr^ with wide-spreading 
branches, with; luxuriant Joaves fresi in greennesj, 
'rigorous in growth.; Let us trace back the earljer 
existence, tl«e vegetablw stat^- of this mass o4 silica. 
£nd«avour|pg ,to ekplaro t!>e phenomenon by the 
olectrie laws—^and ^liat others can we adopt?—wo 
know of course^ that wood is principally composed of 
oarboDV wiiich is electro-positive, and, in oonscquence, 
is :ittracted to substances .which are in an electro- 
^gativc condition: file extremities of plants and trees 
in this condition; and {^ence tiieir food, the carbon 
of the atmosphere, which exists united whh oxygen, 
in a smte of carbonic acid gas, passes cheinic^ly 
through the raniiiicatiuna of the tree—the carbon is 
retained, and the oxygen •liberated. This electric 
action whicli supjxirts the life of tlie tree by supplying 
carbon, must not be confounded with the mere 
meCb^icai deposition of carbon in the ovcrdikrgcd 
atmosphere of London, ^lanciieslcr, &c., wliicli is 
clearly injiifious t« vegetation. But to .proceed in 
tracinl the mutations which mark, nay, perhaps create 
" time, for I do,jeniember Sir Walter Raleigh, in The, 
Xyc, says:*‘TSl time it is but motion.’ Ilowever, 1 
niust not stop to disenss German metaphysics, wliich 
, Baleigii thus anticipated. Another poet, speaking of 
thiwlaw of change, says; 

I sent outSny soul like a courser spurred; 

But no repose it saw. 

For all that seemed to slumber, Stirred 
To hail Creation’s law. 

From south to north, from west to east, 

As far ns thought may range, 

ITte viewless atoms never ceased 
Their wondrous int-erchango. 

And hCTC, in this specimen of silicified fossil-wood, wo | 
see the result of this ‘wondrous interchange,’ this play ; 
of elements. The green forest is laid low—the silica | 
of the soil is attracted into the pores of the w(.wd~tho I 
liberated carbon flies back to its oxygen—the form of 
the tree fe preserved, wliile its constituent parts sufler 
.this electric trabsfer. ■ <, 

Beaving the groat hall, we ascend steps leading on 
'tO; the first gallery. Here it is purposed, as I am 
iniformed, to dcync^ progressive strata, by a sort of 
geologieal *st<aircase, so that literally we may read ns 
we run. Ascending to the principal floor, I was soon 
attracted tbwards a collection of KJttery. These 
specimetfe illustrate the composition and manufiicturc 
of Britii^ pott^y and porcelain from the occupation of 
Britain by the Romans tab the piyssent time. *000 <£080 
contains nagments, more or lesa^jcrfect, of the Nanuiui 
and early English pottery found in Ijie city of London, 

■ Feterborough, and other places—vases, lamps, bowls, 
betekifand tiles, mostly bearing tlie.potter’s mark. 
'These remnants ore found in those localities wiiere the 
Bomans id;ade ^eir settlements ttftcr their conquests in 
this island. Some years since, two kilns were <}i8- 
coyeredalillocmanton Field, >Ca8tor,lforihamptonBhire, 
evjdsntl^ of Roman cmAtnmtibn ; aim models of tivose 



are given. The red colour of the ware is very strif iiig, 
and ^^pears to have been derived 11001 the peroxide 
of iron^: whibh^ «^^ was purpe^y introduced 

in th9 citty in; its process of preparhtibn. JI3io ,glaze 
;ig Interesting iipalirsesTiaye been 

mMC 'op the sutgeel^ undi» the dirictMiion of Dr 
BB»cy,*niietallwt*i8t»’tb*the Museum. 3^6; is also, 
■sg sinjlj eollectioa of Roman pottery Rhine,* 

urhicn ideatifes cCmiam Prij^ srhiiAi 




ip. 


in' Loudon and Jltewhere. The elaborate catalogue 
gives ah interestingi history pf tliis important art. 
It is difficult to fig ■ a 'tote, for tJ^firtt Anglo-Saxon 
pottery. A kind of. rougdi itnitallli& stems to have 
succeeded to the examples of eaxtheoware vessels 
left by the Romans after their evacuarion of Britain 
ip,.tlid fifth century. Tiio medieval potteiy of these 
islands appears to be Norman in character; . the fernis 
were inelegant; and oven common pitgbers tod cups 
swere sufiiaiently rare to deserve notice kiddie inven¬ 
tories of royal honseliolds. In the fifteenth and : 
sixteenth centuries, the German stone was introdneeu'... 
Illustrative of these periods, there are many grotesque 
forms; amongst tiiem a drinking-cup, shaped like a ' 
bear, which could not be set down till it was emptied, 
liciicc tlie proverb, ‘’ware [beware] the bear.’ It is 
curiou# m observe in What a very rude state pottery 
continued even to thq end of the seventeenth century. 
Many improvements in tliis as well os other arts were 
accidental. Glazing by “vneans of salt was discovered 
in ICSO, A woman-serviiat was boiling some salt for 
curing pork; during her absence, it boiled impStod. fell 
over tlie sides,of the earthen pot containing it,; the 
vessel became red-hot, and when cool was found to be 
glazed. 1. j 

In 1C90, the Elers Brothers, from NUrnberg, 
established themselves at Bradwell. They guarded 
the secret of tlieir trade witli jealous caution; but ,in 
Englishman named Astbury feigned idiocy, and in con¬ 
sequence being admitted as a mcclianical assistant in 
tiieir works, thus gained a knowledge of their manu¬ 
facture. No great tovance, however, was made till the 
time of Wedgwood, wlio was born in 1780, and died 
in 17!).',. Tile works of lliat justly celebrated manu¬ 
facturer are too well known to require djscription. 
To tliis kind of ware have succeeded those exquisite 
porcelain works by Minton, Copeland, and^Others, of 
statuary and Parian biscuit. Nothing can exceed tlie 
beauty of the designs and the delicacy of execution' 
shewn in tlie examples contained iu this collection. 
Vases, busts, slabs, encaustic tiles and enamels,, arc 
hero classed according to tlie date of their manufacture; 
thus shewing, almost at a glance, the gigantic improve¬ 
ments which have taken place m less than a hundred 
years. The commercial inipormnce of this branch 
of our manufactures will be felt by the following 
estimates. Tiic district of the Staffiirdsiiire potteries 
extends over many miles; in 1852, 60,000 people were' 
employed in the works, and the annual value of 
porcelain produced was L.2,600,000—L.l,220,000 w'orth 
being yearly exported. • 

It must not be supposed that tins interesting poftiun 
of tlie Museum is unportineut to-the character of the 
institution. The locajiiies and the constituent parts 
of the natura[, clays are matters wliich clearly imme 
Mtliiii the range of practical geology. It afterwards 
becomes the office of chemistry to analyse the variety 
of elements in the emnposition of thematural substance 
—to suggest additions and modifications, and to 
combine in such manner as shall make the shapeless 
clod beneath our feet become, in the hands of the 
potter, a thing of beauty and utility, Specimens are 
exhibited of all the raw materiala ua^ both in pottery 
tod also in the manufacture of glam. Apropos of the 
latter, one c^ is filled with such perfect Imitotions of 
the gems^ that the lUiroieutific eye bould scarcely 
detect theii*faCtitious .c1utracteF. ; . 

If had not been for detaiitog my comp^fen 
guide, one of &e priumpals of the insUtutioU, X j^uld 
have remain^ yat longer, gazing*^ to those cases ^iuli 
contain such coriout lelics of {)a«t ages' u-^b^kii 
from. Nineveh,; ymes .iitok vifeseb fbto 

t ancient Rome, g^ass from Tenibiit toll .a disuounningiy 
construoted by Palisiy, triuM iioon wife asvir Imr 
children’s bedsfeads and feto’|li6 flaino 

of hto.htoba«d*s'getoUA';>;;iJ;*'-''■i.si-'vl.'.v 












1 Ali»o*t reluctaiitly, I turned to that grave potion 
■ik-‘ .the ■whew wo flftd fosafls and roi^- 

speoimen*.* The ;;.|fiiincipnl pdrpose of . till* (fitliion 
i^fthe iiiustratlorii of the geology of tiie Brithih isloif j 
ihiei^ore ohly otteh gpecimens as are usefol 

ftr contrast or comparison are allowed i piacft The 
late Professor Edward Forbes nearly coniplefedsithe 
arrangement of the cases in this department The 
British fossils *rc placed according to the chronological 
order of •strata. Those in the lower gallery arB 
palsBOii’oiC'—that is, belonging to the most ancient forms 
of life—a great division terminatang with the New Red 
Sandstone; those in the tipper gallery are jiiesozoic, 
or of the middle period; and on to the tertiary. There 
are also dratvings of restorations of extinct forms of 
plants and animals. There is something cj^riously 
solemn in thus standing in the visible praience of a 
world-history. ‘Assyria, Greete, Rome, Carthage,* 
are, ih comparison, as yesterday. When that fossil 
moved instinct with life, w'here was man, self-styled 
lord of this creation ?—and where were the ocean- 
heiS'S^mountain-tops? Climbing the rflugh-liewu 
eteps of science, we catch a glimpse of the immensity 
of that past whoso duration is heterodox no longer. 
Half a century ago, gctlogy was scaniely a name— 
now, it is "in a position to demand the attention 
due to its importance. We seek traditions of a 
primeval existence; we have made ont the headings 
of the chapters, but science has yet to decipher 
many a strange hieroglypliic. The facts arc before 
liigi, and the philosopher patiently chains the links 
together. 

In the table-case first in the series are specimens 
of those humble bivalves, the linguhr, which are so 
conspicuous in the lower silurian strata, apparently 
one of very earliest forms of life that breathed on 
the surface of the eartli. Near them, commence that 
wonderful procession of humble Crustacea—trilobites— 
which we see persevering so long in the pristine ages 
of the eartli, and overdo wide a surface too. The 
various mollnska of the silurian formation are followed 
by examples of the curious mailed fishes of the Devonian, 
and by the mollusks, Crustacea, fishes, and reptiles of 
the carboniferous asd later formations. The tracks, 
trails, and impressions on palmozoic rock-surl’aces 
are liighly suggestive. These latter belong mostly 
to the carboniferous age. The wall-cases in the upper 
gallery contain specimens of Plutonic and volcanic 
rocks,, ranged according to order. Amongst tbo speci¬ 
mens 'at stratified rocks most worthy of note are 
some illustrating their inodes of occurrence and 
deposition, the structuri^ cleavage and jointing, and 
illustrations of sea-beds now forming. There arc also 
some models, which, though in a different part of 
tiie building, are especially connectedswith geological 
y^enotneno. They illustrate the ef^cts of denudation, 
dislocation of sfrath, intersection of mineral veins, 

' and the fallacious appearances caused by successive 
. dislocations." Thrae are peculiarly instructive in 
matters, of practical mining. But a long summer's 
day would not suffice fbr a mere enumeration of the 
principal objects of interestj even in this particular 
division. _ Those Who come hither from mere feelings 
,of curiosity, will ffnd enough for wonder and amuse¬ 
ment ; but tub ktUdent must patiently investigate: 
even how, there is ho royal road to learniig ; and, let 
beware lest, with the seTf-mifficiency wliich infects 
ihe age, we glibly catalogue the divisions of a weience, 
ii^falsely believe.ourSelves Its master. 1 am Con- 
; vinh^ that' h^ Ohe is wiier^ untesis he cornea away 
'^jhhihbled A greht coQection of haturhl cttrioUitiei. 

frin ini^ ia aiaotaihST S^tln such is place 
:jiMi thl^ .1;||:4e^.|a$s*8fUi.:morelhvglahri^ adbnl 

of fcnovledfe qgseeds infinitely before ns. 

The titixt divlsiim te my attei^^ was directed' 
was the metrilittlr^Ciei departmiffit^^^^' 


htheprineipal s^rcesfr, we fl^to <l»‘ieft 
cases; to the right* the saisjfe'iautober. The former 
contain all the Known iiriwsh ptea-ef eopper, lead,'' 
gold and silver, &e; ; the latter, AiP>'tMre 

you max at once team the products of each hiets^fer- 
ous locmty, the parficular description'of ores,* and* 
their commercial val§e. Tak^ for examj^tet, the <pie 
ore of copper. eThe case contains specimens; begfitning 
v*th native copper, on through the endless viteieties of • 
arseniates, phospliates, tarbowates, &c. Many of these 
examples are of great interlst Both to tljp crystidto- 
grapher and to'the mineralogist^ though, it must be 
observed, the collection is* not so ,much for "rare 
curiosities, as for displaying the actually available 
mineral productions of our cmintry. After vising 
these ores of copper in their natural condition, .afte? 
considering the geological {xiaitioa in which metallifer¬ 
ous veins are disposed,' we turn to another portion of 
tlie subject; a-centre table presents to our view the 
dilterent stages through which the ore must pass in its 
preparation for manufactures. Each condition of this 
process is exampled; and many persons, probably for 
the first time, understand the mechanical contrivances, 
^ud*tho science which is necessary to separa^ even 
the commonest metals fronFtheir otes. The process is 
still wasteful and expensive, and schemisft and metal- 
.lurgists are trying hard to simplify the metiioff. ‘If,’ 
said tlie late Mr Crosse, the olectjjcian, ‘ a cheap, 
powerful, and constant voltaic-battery coulB 'be formed, 
wc might say ffith Arclumodcs tliat we could move 
the world. However, with sucl^ improvem«ait8»in the 
batter^', electricity would certainly be by far tlie^bcst 
agent for the separation of metals from their pres; and 
I believe,’ continued Mr Crosse, ‘that the time will 
come when future discoveries will enable that glorious 
science to be applied to this important department of 
art.’ Mr Crosse tried many successful experiments on 
the extraction of gold and copper from their respoctivo 
ores, and for purposes of accurate analyses and assay¬ 
ing the process was •.complete, and the principle, 
scientifically considered, w'as perfect; but, ijommer- 
cially, the expense of the battery was fatal, tyiietlier 
further improvements may not enable the experimen¬ 
talist to recover cheaply the metals grid acid used in 
the excitation of the battery, I know not; but it seems 
not altogetiier an impossible result in the progress of 
science. After considering the centrojbabte, sontaining 
copper in itssdifferent stages of preparation, we eonie 
to another collection, which comprises'dbpper-filknu- 
ifactured into articles of utility and ornament. Amongst 
the latter anTbcantiful exami)tes*f Itectrotyping; also 
delicate workmanship, and casts in copper.* *The same 
order is observed with regard to the gther metids. 
The importanfe of the study of those sciences which 
bear upon metallurgy, will be felt when w? recollect 
tbat tlia average value of the annual produce of the 
mfRes of the British uslaada^amounts to the enormous 
gttmVL.28,000,000.* 

The semicircular .table-case in this part of Ahe 
building is devoted to earthy minersis; the bright 
yellow of Sulphur in its different conditions, oarlten in 
its amorphous state,* black and hneless, ^3 'in its 
crystalline form of* the diamond, fiasliu^ back a 
iBousand colours. The lovely tints of theflgnpthystino 
(quartz and spailf,. and tJie chs^geM sl^nis of w opal 
ao4 deep blue of tne lapis lasaili-*-these wqwira no 
cn^ogue. There are severiri spe^mens of nseudo-, 
moHihOns ej^tallisation whi)^ inte¬ 

resting ■ 1 noticed a mass of Fontaioeblbau sapdstone 
'j^re|litwl by carbonate 6| Utn(^ riibmbfl^dal cryst^s. 
While on this ride of a diflSwont 

divteiote «y j to* a singularly 

beautifulttf tifidal crystelwribii of^mnth, whiehJs 
jffOdueedlrom, • JteWtef 

leooling, contin'jj^ foe tw3 or thfee^eep* The regu- ; 
larlty of fo^te its brlUiapt iridescent hues, make 









OHAMB&tiS‘S ioufelfAll 


l it ‘an ixibiect bf >aitrw|Son to flis ^ f 

jmftt'tpr «[ Shtercst to Ahwe ’wSp seek, oy imUatip&s .ol 
imtiture uil4 <>origin«l,exp)itiili£nt, to dUcover the laws 
tic i^5iaS{^sstiot|.. 

, l ieaat 'fwBd njjsplf in tte room appropriated to 
n^ds minesii, o steadi^engines, and all the 
; t^ji^nerj'and toois necessary mining purposes--^ 

' innd<» for pnniping water from mines, rafety-plans for 
ascending and die^cending into the earth, apparatus ipr 
wnshlpg'and dresiing orea and models of funiaqps and 
fsiJIs, i^Oii^liere thfi bms are smelted; instruments 
used 'mj e^veying, .levelling, &c. Here the artisan 
aua^ dee; the newest improvements in the tools with 
whioh he works; ho may gain instruction as to the 
: gene’s! plan of mining arrangements in diflerent parts 
the country; and the general public have an oppor¬ 
tunity of being informed ps to the mode in which 
mines arc worked, and how the metals are raised to 
the suri^cc of the earth, and all the interesting opera¬ 
tions of a mineral district. My attention was directed 
to a model of a high-pressure expansive engine, used 
ill tive United Mines, Cornwall. A hundred millions 
of pounds: are raised a foot high by one bushel of coal. 
Tliese^re all wurkiug-models. , ^ 

HiC director of this afifmirable institution is Sir 
lioderick I.^MiircIitson, whose world-wid^‘ celebrity 
needs *flo comment. He is also at tho head of the 
Geological Surpy, the principal office of •which is 
under the roof of the Jerroyn Street Musemn. My 
guide kindly favoured me with a siglrt of some of the 
horii!opta\ section maps of the geology of our country; 

I was also shewn the library and the spacious lecture- 
room. The Metppolitan Seliool of Science, applied to 
Mining and the Arts, is the designatioh «f this portion 
of the institution. Lectures by professors of the 
highest standing are given on chemistry, physics, 
metallurgy', mining, mineralogy, geology, natural his¬ 
tory, and applied mechanics. The session lasts during 
nine months of tUcy’ear. Lectures are given during 
the first five days of tho wcek'^-Saturday is an exami¬ 
nation-day. ‘ Persons who wisli to enter as matriculated 
atudeftts, with a view of passing through two years’ 
course, of study, and eventually ehtaining tho certifi- 
,cate of tho institution, c,an do so by paying a certain 
sum of money.’' 'ITieso students have tho privilege of 
competing for the Duke of Cornwall’s and other 
'exhibitions.’ Evening lectures are also given to work¬ 
ing-men on natural philosophy, chcmis.^ry, on metals 
an(i*to miui»g, at the mere nominal fee of (id. for six 
lectures. There arc extensive laboratories in the 
Museum, wherec*pipcticat instruction‘ is given to 
stu^ente. 'Here modern chemistry, the prosperous child 
of aldiymy, teaches wonders that the old visionaries 
never so muAi as dreamed of. The methods of assay¬ 
ing, and* the analyses of ores and all metalliferous 
snbstanceB, are tan^it. 

The Mining Record Office is ajso placed hefo, wkelre 
sections of ifiihes and importnut^tatistical details arc 
deposited. T^se records are often^yery valuable in 
preventing nselbss outlay of capital. 

Sucli ain the opportunities of study and means of 
information aifoirand by the Museum of Practical 
Geology, i must not omit to observe that the public 
have jii-ee admission the first five days of tjje 
week. Afid Iwre the child Of tiie nineteenth century 
wi4 se0«coi]ectca tre^iliires. flbm tift deptlis of.tlic 
^ ocean, from iche summits tnountains, from.*the 

rohie, find ftow the quarry ; yes, treatfures they are 
—though many j^re but stoned wUltSi lodk rough and 
rndc, ney^helew . they have ;bTOlt^!iup; to Afiance of 

sketch* I regret that 1 
i cauife at the ^Ucational u«i« 

of‘^_%u8ettmj sthcfljemJty and ntiUij^ Oflbhe collee-' 
Ad ib tkaC of labour W'hiChidi^ibpblesi 

«nprovb|Bntinih':;|lie. arts .and ■■tclCnei?«i’'';:b5-/%; 

QS|p^aHyA.bhnil!f&t^'''& ..(tlie arringeraentn-'iiiififlthis'' 


institution. matters desire more sci^tlfijb i 

explanation than can Im given by a mere aCcidefitb ‘ 
and unlearned visitor fike myself, ■; . : * ■ : • . ' ■ j 


POISONING 


HUNGAliyi 


interest in piisom-rcfonn', I visited the coimty 
jail of Pesth in 18(t7, when my attention was cb|ht by 
the appearance of one of to felons. Ha had evidently 
seen betteadsys; his deportment was gentlewanly, andT 
the expression of his countenance betobned undaunted 
determination and coolness, not at all abashed by liii 
present position. Inquiring about the partfouliys nf 
ills case, the prison-inspector told me llie following 
facts;— - 

In tlie spring of 182-, a quiet country-town in 
Hungafy^'was suddenly thrown into the greatest 
consternation. Mr A-, a ■ wealdiy landed pro¬ 

prietor, had suddenly fallen sick at his neighbouring 
country-seat; and scarc(% harl the surgeon arrived, 
when the patient was seiz^ with convulsions, and died 
witli all the symptoms of poison. At the Inmiaitklvcld 
upon the body, it was found that death had" resulted 
fropi a cup of chocolate which the deceased had taken 

in defiance of the advice of ,his friends. Mr A-, 

always reckless and obstinate, liad lately married, 
after a somewhat riotous youtii; his health was shat¬ 
tered, and lie frequently suffered from the result of his 
former course of life. The day before his death he 
had received a parcel from Vienna by tho diligence, 
together with a letter purporting to be from a 
fashionable pliysician, wbo formerly had treated him 
for a longer time, and now recommended the use of 
the enclosed chocolate as a newly inveirted and most 

invigorating beverage. Mr A- seemed delighted 

with the attention of his former physician, and thongh 
warned by lus friends, and liimself acknowledging that 
the nnealied-for advice was rather strange—so much the 
more so since he had ceased to stand in any 9 onnection 
witli the doctor, and did not exen know his handwriting 
—lie still took the chocolate, ■which proved fatal. The 
remaining portion of the deadly mixture was divided, 
ono-huJf of it being sent to the medical faculty of the 
university of Pesth, the other to Vienna—since in eases 
of poisoning it is customaty in ilungary to have tbe 
analysis made by two patties entirely independent 
of each other, for tlie more sure instruction of the 
medical inquest. In the present case, both universities 
came to the same decision. They discovered vegetable 
poison in the sample submitted to them. As to to 
person of the murderer, or the mqtive of the dark deed, 
nothing could be ascertained. The letter was a eludisy 
forgery—even the name of the physician was wrongly 
spelled in the signature; and at the office of to parcels’• 
delivery tliey remembered only that two fenSales, ohe 
middle-aged, the otof young, bad brought to packet 
ior transmission. ' , 

Precisely at tho same time, Pesth was thrown inlio a 
still greater excitement than the country-toVrn. Mr 
Sointball, one of the leading solicitoif of the capital, 
an ambitious yonUg man, connect % marriage with 
the family of to chief-justice, and Cf the liighest 
expectations at the. bar, was brottsjht to to polkits.. 
station on the charge of murder, ^' T*o yersons df, 
somewhat diftipus character—4 tfaito ofl? of pli^' 
and a proj^e88iqd4l !|dtol 9 r--^were stoking their piys' 
in the dqsk k> one of to by-stKeis of Rcstli, when toy: 
suddegly observed Mr /Stotoil tttslttpg out of dne’i^: 
the hofisia, edvered wdth blood; and shduttog: 
the murderer!* iThe ^Mto nesato him tot 
could have left the :lj6to *i toift .hie; kndtod|^; it»to 
had bedn etahdlng " there to to ftrtir;; 

finMutes.;'Vpon •his'Aidting:to;q4^ 

.extraetdihaTy'' dptotoce^ ViStototi:' 

haying had 'itodtotoesatd^toS^.'wftk'Mj^y^^ 
an innuite’df to hqpse, hd Ifdana kitn, on Entering 






hi* blood,-whilst a strangeSr that, coming ori^hally fi^m festili. it^a? to he sent 

yi’a* hoatinjg hjita h^lit tlie hfead w a stone. . ? ato^ country-tosrn Jft the heiJRtoaffrliood df thit; t.ity, 

‘l inini^diatciy ilK^e the alarm,’cMiitinued he»'‘ at*d hut, more , than .2^ mile8{fiw*V]etina. ^Still, acous- ' 
tried to anest tlMs iHittderer, closing with, himj bht tojned not to mind other people’s Hbttaii«e*s* tligrp#*t#d 
the miscwaiit tripped me^ and escaped. My coat tlm parcel without suspioion, ' . . , 

hecalW hloocbr. I rose and ran after him down stairs. . As the character oft the two females was not^reryi 
You must have seen him, -for be left the hou|e just reputable/ their statement did not find hspeh otedit^ 
before me.’ 'the gambler, who had in the meanttme Orders were grsren toaput Janisli under atrestr 
joirihd ,tli6 waiter; remarked that ho had not heard any examine him alout the affair. The old man was ifriU; 
^aftii, nor had he seen anybody, coming out of the iff tlio hospital, and, ^thout knowing anythinj^-ibfoit 
Imhse, on# therefore he called the police. TMc constable the depositions of his wife a^d (^lighter, corrobiSfafod 
went dp with the solicitor to Mr Jattish’s lodgings, and their statement in every particular; bus when In* 
found him senseless on the floor'of his room, severely formed that the parcel posted by them had caniaed 

woundedonthetemple. The house was carefully visited, the death of Mr A:-, h# suddenly exclaimed: ‘Jf 

but ho trace of the alleged murderer being found, this be the case, the man who assaulted me #just 
Mr Sainthall was taken in charge, and brought to have been Sainthall, for it was Jje who g&ve mo thfo 
the police-statibn. The inspeotor, well acquainl»d botli commission to post the parcel.’ 

with the social .position of the solicitor and%lie some- Tlie excitement created All over the country by OiU 
what suspicious clioracter of the*two witnesses against revelation baffles description. It was jiist cat that 
him, admitted him to bail;^nd when the case came period that, in consequence of the congress of VeronU; 
before the magistrate, it was dismissed, the statement steps were taken by the court of Vienna to supersede 
of the witnesses being too slight for substantiating representative government and other free institutions 
the serious charge of a brutal murder againSt an edu- in- Hungary. Several successive orders in council had 
cated man, whose account of the transaction, though beei^ issued, all of them unconstitutional, and none 
in itself not entirely satisfactory, still outweighed "the Soaring the signature of the^pliattcellor. It was known 
purely negative evidenc#of a waiter and a professional that tlie highly resi>ected old. Prince Koftdry, who at 
gambler, ^me incidents certainly remained unac- that time ifold the post of a keeper of the en^peror’s 
counted for. Janish, a man of seventy, was a kind of conscience, had refused to sign the decree.s, which 
unlicensed broker, often employed by usurers and tlicrefore Were. issued by the vice-clflinccilor, Count 
ganiblors of the lowest description. What could a A—"—, the head^of the family to which the poisoned 

man of Saintlmll’s standing have sought in his lodg- Mr A-belonged. The count had never been rich, 

in^ ? If the transactions of any of bis clients required and w.as now embarrassed in hi# finances, whiAt^the 
a personal interview with the broker, ho might have junior branch possessed great wealth. After the , 

been sent for by a clerk. But, on the other side, what decease of Mr A-, this was reproifented only by a 

possible object could the solicitor have had in assault- sickly child, at whoso probable death the extensive 
iiig a man like Janish? Again, it was auspicious estates of the family would have devolved upon the 
that, whilst Sainthall declared lie had given the alarm, elder branch. The public connected likewise the 
none of the inmates of'the house h.ad heard any noise death of Mr A-—^’s father, which had been suspi- 
or scuffle. All these questions were amply discussed ciously sudden, with the undoubted xtoisqning of the 
at tlie coffee-houses and iu the drawing-rooms; and son. Everybody at Pcsth well remembered that old 

the solution was looked fflr speedily, since Janish wiis Mr A-, scarcely six months before, had died iu 

not dead; and, in fact, although the surgeon entertained n box at the theatre, of an apoplectic fit, vis the 
scarcely any hope when the old man was brought to physicians said, hut certainly immediately after having 
the hospital, he began slowly to recover. Examined taken a glass of lemonade offered to him by Saint- 
by the magistrate, h* deposed that he could not tell hall, who, being the solicitor of the ftimily, stood in 
anything whatever about the assault; timt having been continuous intercourse with both branches of the 

ill a cellar tasting wine in the afternoon, he felt drowsy, A-family, with the count as well as Ids unfor- 

and was dozing when he heard the door opened; and tunate kinsmen. It was openly said^ that Sainthall 
before he could recognise the person entering, he was could not have* had any personal motive in poi9|,q||jng 
studned by a heavy blow on the head. As to the his clients, unless as a tool of the count. Exaggerated 
solicitor, he called him the most kind-hearted person reports of th%case spre-id like wilMrc all over the 
be over knew, and,hctliBhelieved therefore tlie evidence country, and damaged the count.*'Ae case,assumed, 
of tlie two witnesses, who staied they had not seen any a political character, and an impartial, thorough-going 
person but SauithoU coming out of tlie bouse. The inquest became of the highest importanee, not only 
solicitor . seemed to feel a deep interest in the old as a matter of Justice, but even of policy. Amidst the 
man, and put a sum of money at th# disposition of general excitement, Mr Sainthall seemed altogether 
the sui^^ti of the hospital for-providing the patien# unsy^nceraed by the grave acyasations brought against 
Mth small comforts and delicacies. him. 'With his usual* coolness, lie refused to put his 

|C The whole jlffair. begait. to sink into oblivion, when a case into the hands of a lawyer, and conduct^ it in 
hew complicaiioh turned public attention once more person with the Neatest ability. No further proMs;^, 
bn Sainthall. Tfae'V&mui police succeeded in tracing against him could be found; Janish was uuall^.hjr : 
and arresting the two fomales Who had posted the ahy circumstantial evi4ence, to corrobcuate bis stifo** 
^kage with the poisonous chocolate at the parcels’ ments, and the crim^ remained wrapped most 
^iyery. ^ey wiite the Wife arid daughter of Janish ! complete mystery. At last, a new iucidi^if fod to the 
l^Undsratnick ,at hearing . tbeimielyos diarged -with arfhst pf the solicitor. At the hospit^ jilfoiM Janish 
mur^, they d^foiedJfoeif mnocence^ the most syU lay, a femaletwas discoveiwd nUipfog hifo who did 
ePBhatic way. A.C(foidingfo foefo explahaljcffl^ Janish, nof •elong to the institution, imd .had hlriereSi^undfer 
whp:^for manjf jieatS M h,Te4 aj^t ftoni them at fstliie pretences. The police knew/at once .as 
came ue^peeteoly; fo 'Vienna pn a vdsi9 and living with a Jibber, in jdseBic was 

ttWrihk ihft ha*l?t**-*ent all the found, tpgetlier with some hipOT a 

wtf llrom Beslh by a gentJem blimce f6«the letter cafolbw^ ih the fat# jacket 

of having a seaM pared posted; whhpttt giving any chocolate. Here,* then. Was ailast a ditto to Ihb 
ipnc, &dfthat he had rfe(*iv^ potthas ibr the mystery, , 'fbe barber •Was aneriedhaod bscpaghtfoefdre 
errand^hesTd^ Ids s^en^s. ; the tep polfoe »«gistiate,iwheiw fae.tMf. pnce/scknowlpdgefo 

m^terkmW-paclj^&to'tfasremQe dfothp V^ delivcty, tut Sainthmi liad lept him mptteyftf^ sriie flsit, of ' 
and looking to the : fou^ iti MfWge ms sh<^ bu^ be altogefo# . 1 ^ .oogiiizance of 













■qjStiUaBEllS’S'jWlfAt;:- 


%eihrged fet^^ Sm,pU i^^^^ «»“/^ 

•tt«l.*I» re*eBi^#.olJ*jb8tlce were 6|ned, s£a<» «h% 
I^jiele ta4-the barWrV*!^®^^ escape on the 

eccempanied by tlie tnrnkey of the 


trial lasted fully, two years, ^lere is 
Jmcy'in the Austrian dominions j prosecution and 
I defsiuie are carried on by wtitten allegations and 
nsm^ous replies. Baring this interv*!, the political 
' exdtement sttbsided, the Emperor Francis hariisg 
apologised foyslds enonAdimenta upon the constitu¬ 
tion; Count; A-—Irho’was to be impeached by the 
Hu^ffii^ parliament, died at Vienna; Janish died in 
the faois^tal ; ami Mr Baintliall was'sentenced to three 
ye^ imprisonment for his munlerous assault on the 

broker: but the charge of poisoning Mr A- was 

ibund ‘ not proyen.’ ais subsequent life was mi.serable; 
shunned, by all persons ofsrespectability, he fell into 
low BO<^ty, and became the legal adviser of usurers, 
gamblers, and swindlers, until last year, when a 
forgery he could not disprove, brought liim bach to 
the cril he had inhabited ]dteTiou8ly. Such was the 
career of a man who, had his high mental capacity 
been coupled with moral princiidc, might have risen 
to emitience among bis coi]ptrymen. * , 

FBMAI.E' CONVICTS AT BRfSTON. 

Wb have rarely met with a more interesting or more 
suggestive work than Mr Henry Mayhew’s Great 
World of London, now publishing, by Mr Bogne in 
shilling parts. Bie^account of tne female convict- 
priSbn at Brixton, in Part IV., is particularly good, 
and exhibits tliocpeculiarities of the sex in a way that 
sometimes provokes a smile—to l)e followed soon, 
however, by a tear. The fondness of the wretclied 
women for the becoming in dress, appears to be care¬ 
fully fostered by tho taste of those who Ijold them in 
thrall. * Tlieir dress, consisted of a loose, dark, claret- 
.hrowto robe or go>gm, with a blue chcck-apron aud 
neckerchief, while the cap they wore was a small, close, 
white muslin one, made after the fashion of a Frencli 
bomids. The colour of the gown was at once rich and 
artistically appropriate, and gave greiit v .me to the 
tints of the apron, and even the wMtencss of the cap 
itself. On their arms the prisoners carried some bright 
brass figures, representing their register number; while 
some b(we, abqye these, badges in black and white, 
insmbed one or two, according as they tielonged to the 
first*6r seoftid class of convicts.’ One of tlie female 
keepers considered tlie vanity of some (rf tliese W'omen 
‘curious:’ but lee notliing curjousTn the matter, 
except'the expedients they fall upon for. indulging it. 
‘TlioSe strayf-bonnOits,’ said the keeper, ‘none of liiem 
can hear^ and it is ns mucli as ever we fan do to make 
them put them on when they are’going to see the 
doctor. They. think they look much bettef in tl|pir 
caps. One woman, I givCyou ny word, took the Apes 
ufi her hammock, and put tlwm round the hbttom 
of her drew), so as to make tbc*skirt seem fuller. 
'Another one had filled her gotvn with coals round the 
bottom for the aaine object ; and others, again, have 
taken th% wire Irom roond the dinner-cans, and used 
it. as stiffnera to their stays. One actually took the 
tinfoil frim under the Inittcma) and mipie it into a ring. 
You would htrdly beliime it, pfifhaps,^ut I have known 
wenlbn‘scrape -w^ im meir cells, and us| tlie 
pow^ of the whitewash to whiten their complexion. 
Indeed, tliero is hardly any they %oUld not he at 
if wegiid ndl keip a sharp eye Upon theSi.’ 

• The geapd 5iilel*u«, the grand, ejtcitemgnf of the 
jdar things, H receiving a letter Srotn their friends, 
Ihe j|^apIainV derlj, a Aleasant-lhoking yiqpng woman, 
'p the^pOst-wodlm, ahtf she described ItetJ& tsk as thm 
. nmswagree^lO'.'^ all their duties. . ‘iSo one kiiowC 
hut ourscLi^i,’ ^aid sh% ‘ how the ■ priaonere ioifc 


forward to the arrival of th^ letteraand when she' 
put one under tho^doo*' <!^ » aeU, ctdiiag to the inmate 
that she had dbtie sft,: oitr author , was thrilled with 
the scream of delight that burst from the lieart of the 
captive. When tlie expected letter does not come, We 
are told that they sat and moped over the disappoint¬ 
ment, day after day, till they probably Worked them- 
selees'up into such a fiuy as to break and tear up 
everything about them. Ahnost all the convicts have 
a fancy receptacle for such treasdres, made by them- 
nelves in lilie form of a large watch-pocket(,and hung, 
up in their cells. It is to that they apply in their 
times of depression. They sit down, and taking oift 
tiie priceless documents, read them over again, per- 
liaps for the hundredth time, as the only cousolarion 
this world has for them. 

‘ O yes,’ said the lady-governor, ‘ I find them very 
sensitive go family ties, and I am often toadied myself 
to think such wicked creatures should have such, 
tender feelings! ’. Tlieso wicked creatures were mosti^l; 
all thieves, but in generafthey had led otlierwise aban-g i 
doned lives, and some were dreeing their weird.fforii 
graver crimes. . 

‘ “Tliis one coming towards us,” whispered the prin- 
ciml matron, “ is in for life, for the murder of her 
child. You wouldn’t tliink ig, ivould you, sir, to look 
at her?” and assuredly there was no trace of brutal 
ferocity in her cuuntciumce. “Her conduct here has 
been always excellent—she’s as gentle as a lamb; I 
really tbiuk she’s sincerely penitent.—^That one now 
approaching us,” she added, “is one of the worst- 
tempered girls in the whole prison. By her smile, 
you would take her to bo the very opposite to wdiat 
slie is.—Yonder woman,” continued tlie matron, “is 
one of the best we have here, and yet she’s in for 
biting ofT a man’s ear; but the man had.been trying 
to injure her very mucli before slie was roused to it.’” 
Tlie women so pointed out were exercising in the 
grounds with tho rest of the 200 convicts. All were 
pacing in couples among tfie grass-plots and fiower- ‘ 
beds—for the airing-yard as #vell as the prison-dress is 
indebted to the taste of the authorities—and ‘ chatting 
us they go like a large school, so tliat the yard posi¬ 
tively ring.s as if it were a market-place.’ They had 
all a neat and cleanly look, i^ spite of the straw- 
bonnets of their aversion, and were remarkable for 
the tidiness of their shoes and stockings. 

’The chapel is another instance of taste, being at once 
simple and liandsome; and in the opinion of our kind- 
hearted and observant author, there eau liardly be a 
prettier or more touching sight in the worhl than it 
presents when filled with its gonvict congregation, 
joining with womanly ardour in the service. All Jyes 
were fixed, ufxin the chaplain: tlie unhappy women lis¬ 
tened to him as to a father with the fitUh of children f 
arid the contes^ljons of sin and suppiications foi; mercy 
ottered in the general responses of these uirfortuhates, 
drew fortli irresistibly from the looker-on his own 
prayers for their forgiveness to swell the common, ciy. 
Hie minister of the chapel well deserve* to be looked 
up to as a fatbm*. His Visit to the nursery of the 
prison, incidentally mentioned, is quite toucliing, 
when all tlie little creatures, recognising their friend, 
instantly toddled up to him, and ^re Mkcn into bis 
arms and kissed one by one, '‘Arwo l<^t the room,’ 
says Mr M^hew,:‘.the matron whispered to uS tbit 
the pictures for the children, hanging up ogainlit the 
wall, were‘given by the cieigyumn.,. I^d when we 
retuived to the nurseijr, later h) the day, fhuhd ’ 
the mothers at work at :sOme new fimks thj^the : 
chaplaih’ji daughter bad ptesenl^ to the poor nttje 
things.’ 'rndeed his family wM is ivell beloved by flie 
prisoners as himself. 'The sh#!f pebpfe- had evi- 
dfntiy made tbemselvesi'ac^umated wilh<»he history 
of each wretched womau ‘their care;, 

and while the sons diapUtye^nae litUv iutdrelt in the 








I chtplaiB’a daty, vta^hter tpoke pf the poor fallen 
' viromen with exiquiMitk t^dernees, and delighted to 
recount to ' us how nonte of thd^ convicts Md been 
reelaitned, 8^ bow little tho world really knew of the 
trials and temptations of such characters.’ 

We have only to add, that out of 200 of tte convict 
women liberated on tieket-of-leavej only four, were 
recommitted; and even these four the lady-govcraor 
could hardly believe to ba guilW) ‘the police are so 
sharp with the‘fpoor things.'; On being brought back, 
the wom^ were in agonies of shame; and one, the* 
pjpther’ of twins, gave herself so completely np to 
despair as to attempt her life several times. If we 
understand the lady correctly, her opinion is, that the 
police, proceeding on a foregone conclusion, ll.v their 
fangs in the wretched creatures 6«coa«e they are ticket- 
of-leave women, and persecute them till thjy are 
convicted on little more than the evidence if former 
bad clioracter. This 'should be looked into scarcliingly 
by tbe authorities, as it impijes a cbiu-ge against the 
police of almost inconceivable cowardice and brutality. 

-^---j-j- 

T(J STAND GODTATHER. 

Tiiseb are everywhere social customs which may»be 
regarded as so many sWares laid for' tho incautious 
inhabitant or the ignorant foreigner; but no country 
is BO rich in this .respect as la belle France. Having 
been lately the victim of one of these traditional 
traps, I win describe it here, in order to warn others 
against it. 

Qgiiig a bachelor Of a certain age, I occupied a 
snug little apartment on the third flemr of a nice 
j house or hbtel, as the concierge used to call it, in the 
Faubourg St Honord. The first floor, a very splendid 
suite of rooms, was occupied by M.. and Madame 
do Poupart, an interesting young couple, whose 
acquaintance I liad had the honour of making Ihrongh 
^ common female friend, Madame de Grand ville. 
Having once or twice dined at their tabic, mad.'imc 
was thereupon kind cnou^i to be-stow on me the agree¬ 
able title of an amt de la makon; and 1 w'as at the 
time rather proud of this cireunistance, little tliink- 
ing how much the distinction would cost me. 

One evening, I was comfortably seated in my fmtmil 
d la Voltaire, perusing one of those papers wJiich are 
read with as little attention as tlicy arc written by 
the journalists themselves, and which Lamartine luis 
described as Cft icho du matin que le soir on ovUie, wlien 
the bell rang at roy door. On opening, I recognised 
my first-floor neighbour, the amiable M. de I’oupart; 
andwifrer tbe usual sAlutations, the following conver¬ 
sation took place between us:— 

‘Excuse me, tdr,’ said M. de Poupart, ‘for inten- 
rupting you at so late an hour; and an apology is 
the niiwe , necesBOiy, because 1 am abaut to commit 
an indisaetion.’ ♦ 

‘l am glad to hear it,’ said I; ‘for I was afraid at 
first some misfortune might have happened to 
madamc.* * 

‘0 no, thank if on; she is as well as can be ex¬ 
pected in her sitnatipn; for I have Come to say, that 
since the afternoon i, have hod the good-fortupe to 
become the fathep uf a. most beautiful baby—a chubby, 
rosy litUn fellow.’ ; 

‘ I’m glad to heitt rt; pray accept for botli madame 
Rnd you my best eoUj^ratulatiOiw and mp* sincere 
vgobdwishes.’ . 

‘X thousand thanks,' said kny obliging neighbour; 

' ‘andsib connectlon W^h that happy event, I have just 
something veiy trifling to ask df you. . My good wife, 
as ydu must be awatu, is a littfe indiued to super- 
Btiticmi %idj| the convent-education she 'received 
not done ji^ch, tovnerds lessening th*t diSposith^. 
You may 4i»ag|fm wiaii#hnt anxiety the ponded 
over thBifatto»*destin»i 0^^^ expected'flrat-bwth, 


and tputdfiag tbqna she eoflSuCeK a fijintous somhamu 
■ balAt, who pxedloted thk6: tS|r»h4«y* would be' tply 
fortunate if it had a happjf ^fritfaer. ^ We; have 
been on the look* out ever sbey among W^fegads 
and acquaintances for the most |W<UipethuS, this 
is diffleuk: one has tof many children j brothe* noate , 
at'all; a third has a cross wife; a fourth has specu> 
lated in the funds: lin short, there it nat a^'frl' 
the whole circll who would exclaiin, with Canmde’a 
metaphysical pedagogue that ail is for the b^ iil 
this best of worlds. At lej?gtl^ it struck Ma^be 
Poupart that you arc a trno child of ■fortune-Hi 
thoroughly lucky man.’—I acknoS'Iedged the conipli- 
raent by bowing in silence.-^* Yes, yen—a bachelor, 
without cares or anxieties of any kind, enjoying gqod 
health and a fine independence—stand In the very, 
sunshine of fortune; and therefore I ask you, in my 
own name and tliat of my'trife, to stand godfather to 
our child.’ « 

At first I declined politely, thinking the request a 
little curious; but M. de Poupart called it a trifle 
—although he should feel much obliged; and there 
is always something so touching even in maternal 
weakness and superstition, that I nssente^l at last. 
As .Roman Catliolics are aegustomed to baptise'their 
children as.soon as iHissible, the cereraorg? was fixed 
for the nexPday but one, and was to talte placethe 
venerable church of St Roch. Tliere was no time 
tp be lost; and, being thoroughly ignckanttof French 
manners and usjyes, I applied the next morning to 
Madame de Grandville, and begged her to tell me 
what I was to do. She was exce^ingly kind; aAiyed 
me that the invitation was a token of high considera¬ 
tion' on the part of M. and Madame tie Poupart, and 
said there was nothing at all to do but to make a. 
few trifling presents. Besides, I was to enjoy the 
good-lortnne of having ono of the most elegant and 
beautiful young ladies of Paris—that is to say, her own 
de,ar niece—as partner in the ceremony, for she was 
to stand godmotlier. Tho obliging lady immediately 
wrote a meniurandum of what was wanted, addressed 
to tho director of La Belle Jardiniere, a very fashion¬ 
able establisiiment of nouveautes, as the Parisians call 
it. She would look after the rest herself. . I returned 
thiinks, took the billet, and drove hastily to the elegant 
shop. 

A very engaging demoiselle de boutique (at home we 
call her a sliop-woman) read’the letter,%nd shSwed me 
at once a charming godchild’s basket., It was btfly I 
indeed, but it cost L.4. Notliing else would do, said 
the pretty demoiselle, and so I toq^ it. Then she 
herself chose a beautiful box, tb# polfumotef. which 
was exquisite, and filled it gracefully with two dozen 
pair of fine gloves, two fans—one a precious antique, 
and the other mi artistic modern one—sever*! phials, 
of essences, and a necklace of Turkish {learls. She 
hanjjbd nas at the same time | handsome bill—written 
on giiued paper, adorifbd with an engraving in goldr.^^- 
and the different itenis amounting to L.17. I 'dul.:: 
not dare to raise dh objection,, as this pretty box IVM. 
destined for my elegant partner, and 1 took, xetnC'.: 
tantly, I must confess^ twenty-one napoleons ont pf 
my purse. , , • 

I thought this was behaving pretty wellj and went 
tiiifmphantly to Madame de Grandville,:,wh« did ndt 1 
look absolutely dtftighted» •. ! 

‘ Hio box,’ she remarked, ‘ though riot at 
handsome, and I hope your fafr lady will teceiv^^ 
with pleasure. * 301 sec, here giri the beq|iiifnl liMe 
presentsji have bought fta: you to gi^ the occouefiife; 
fifty franC^worth of lioniotrit: rind aweeta offSie bpst 
description, to filf the bwlwA 
guests ; a IWonxo ni^tflniip ;^y*Gai|i, and aw^ 

^©nty lonis: yoUdouH not o&r Jesi^dririady oi^fty i 
mousaud flranctj a^yaar; for the nurse, a cap of re^ 
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1«W», five loui^a memiiothijjg J for Aha nurseJy-maii!, 
thvJ'Jxencli shawP.-^- is enough fot her. I ebohii 
have liked to buy somewiiigi bcsidw fi>r the btihy, bat 
wiptB^do things sft simply as possible.’ 

I iimazed. It cost mo more than I<.1Q0, that 
Ifodame de Foupart had counted a somtaunbulist, 
and thought me a ludky fellov. And, besides, there 
ildy ^fore me a frightful series tf Sh-enaes, to be given 
every year to my blessed godchild. But what could 
I do? 'Ihc pill was bitter indeed, but I was obti^d 
to swallow it with, th& best grace I could. *I had ' 
pledged, tpf word, and fallen into the snare. 

Uhe happy day arfivctl, and in the morning I received 
, a beautiful bQet(;[Uet fro&i Madame de Grandviile’s 
elegant niece. I thought it ugly, for it cost too much. 
,1 had the’honour o|^ fetching the blooming lady in a 
carriage, and wo drove to the church; the gudinotlier 
having put my necklace of Turkish pearih round her 
fair naik, and I holding her flowers in my hand. My 
costly presents had been thankfully received by the 
young mother, the nurse, ^nd the nursery-maid, and 
my good taste was much applauded. In the church, 
a new series began. Before, the child was christened, 

I had to give a wax-taper to tlie curi!, an offer^ig to 
the rfcfliVc, pow-lioires tis the sexton, the clioristers, 
the suim, tiie ^sacr^stan, the door-keeper, tlie giver of 
holy-^atcr; besides aims for the poor oP the parish, 
the wants of the church, the missions, the convents, 
te l tlnvighlSit would never come to an end. At 
last the baby was duly received iijto the Christian 
community, and we went away, the suisse preceding 
us yWfth great pomp,Sind striking his cane against tlie 
pavement of tlie noly building in a masterly way. I ' 
imtig my head, for my purse was empty; and, be.sides, 

1 had the mortification to see tliat another name tlian ' 
mine was entered in the parish-register, because 1 ‘ 
did ttot belong to the Catholic persuasion, and to hear 
that my godchild did not even bear my name: for wiio \ 
in France would consent to have a son called Peter? , 
D^sire-Gug&nc nomch prettier and more modern. 

So I had spent about 120 guineas for a compliment \ 
I ,from Mtuiame de Poupart, a courtesy from the nurse, , 
a nosegay from the g^mothor, and a flou ‘sh from a 
suisse with a cooked-hat. I found these rather expen- 
•live honours, Snd declared inwardly, like the poor 
Xaven in La Fontaine’s fable, Mais un peu tard, qu'pn 
ne m'y prendrait plus. 


r ^ ' 

I •“‘OPPesfTION TO VACCINATION. ' 
'1>B SQi;iitRm.^eamcst1y and publiclyigupplicated his 
miyiiBtx Cgbcgc ffl.fo suppress “ the destructive practice 
of vacdiie inoculation throughout his dominions.” “ It 
ougVit,” obsorvetl Professor Monro of Gdinhnrgh, “ to be 
pvuhibitqd by act of parliament;” “ The tbollege of Physi¬ 
cians have," exclaimed Dr Moseley, “ a duty to perfoi-ro, 
and I trust this business will not escape themj,’ Others, 
despairing of king, parliiflSaent,. colleges, appeal^ to 
the people themselves. "It Would,” said Dr Brown, 
“undoubtedly be downright madnessio imagine e/tcji will 
cundcsoend to encourage it.” The Anti - vaccinarian 
Society called .upon the public “ to second their efforts 
in snppo%j,ing the cause of hainanity against cow-pox 
injuries," and besoUght their, aid %o suppress “ the cruel 


Innoisnt liabw of the Bp,i>r--a moss violation of religion, 

-lUpnii^law, and hnmwfel.?. • * « 

Frightful and even flithl consequences were “oldly 
avenrfd to be the direct and 3nmiediaite»results of Vacci- 
naitiq|ny^j:4>«|iths^-om cow-pox Inoeolatioiffwere published 
i.u i^lfcadl^y-bUls of ismdoti. *‘ I have,” alJeged Dr 
to the Chelsea B[osjiitaV " ^cn diildren 
qpw-pOx without losing the, sense of torment 
tile'death." Dr Rojirl^*-phygiefam 
ti^.Mairylebone fufinnary, professed l^uhiiim ti^ 
hnU: of tfiflysplne deaths from "cruel' 
naded,)to f whgp reflects” oUithwe .«»- 


(to use his ;Own w\jj^s) "a groat heap of victims diseased 
ibr life, and Uke]y ;to;tgrim3niit to posterity for ages beastly 
chrmiic diseases,' it & enough to freeze the soul with 
horror." ’ 'The same aiitlmr wrote a pamphlet'deuouiiciiig 
vaccination, on aecount of :tb« ulcenitions and mortifica¬ 
tions to which It gave rise,' ‘Blindness,’ he saysy ‘lame¬ 
ness, and deformity, had been the result of employing 
the vaccine in innumerable inStimees, and its .fatal poison 
had removed many an infano untimely from tlie world.’ 

‘ “ Various lieastly diseases,” writes DX Kewicy, “ common 
•to cattle, iMivo appeared among the human B|ec!es since 
the introduction of cow-pox—cow-pox mange, «ow-pox 
abscess, cow-pox ulcer, cow-pox gangrene, cow-pdk 
mortification, and enormous hideous swellings cf the face, 
resembling the countenance of an ox with the eyes di.s- 
torted, and eyelids forced out of their true situation; 
diseased joints, &e” Some, after vaccination, were 
actually supposed to “cough like cOws,” and “bellowlike 
bulls,” Nor ivere thei^logical reasons, of course, wanting 
fur (tailing in question tlie orthodoxy of vaccination, as 
of otlier new discoveries* and practices. “ Small-pox,” 
argues Dr Kowlcyi “ is a visitation from Ood, and 
originates^in man; bu1j,the cow-pox is produced by pre- 
sninptuous, impious man. The former, Heaveiwordaiucd; 
tlie latter is perhaps a daring and profane violation of oiu- 
holy religion.” “ The projects of tiiesc vaccinators seem,” 
it was affirmed, “to bid hold •defiance to Heaven itself, 
even to the will of God.” " The vaccine,” exclaimed one ' 
of its enemies, “ was tlie damnedest thing ever proposed; 
he wished the inventors were all hanged, and he would 
pve Ills vote for its bchig done.” Strong pictures were 
htnig up to the public eye of tlie miseries it would in- 
faJlibly lead to in case of the reoun-ence of epidemic 
sraall-pox. "In many families,” writes an author wftom j 
1 have already quoted, ‘‘there will be none to attend the 
sick; imrscs will quit their pmtients for their own safety, ! 
and servants will fly from tlieir masters’ bouses to shun i 
the pcstiicnee. Tlien we shall experience a Iiorrid scene 
of public and jirivate calamity—brought on by‘a medical 
experiment, ciiiliraced without due consideration, extended 
by a fash transgression over the bounds of reason; and" 
after tiic fullest couviction yf its itmtiUty, obstinately ! 
continued by the most degrading relap.se of philosophy j 
that ever disgniced a civilised world.”’— ]ir V". i 

Simpson's Mediaii Writings, edited hg Drs Priestley cmd j 
Storer. 


F A Y-F LOWERS. 

I iiAvr. won a garden from Elf-Iaud, 

■Where feathery fem-lcaves wave. 

And a flower, named but by the foiry-folk, 

Lifts up its .lances brave-g- • 

Its crimson lances, all crystal clear. 

Plumed with a sea-green crown, ; 

And another that bears on an Ivory atalk 
Gray tufts of silvery down. 

Here cluster garlands of otbhd leaves 
Tliat shadow with tapestry green 

Bright orange cups, witii their, purpl? hearts ’ 
Frosted with diamond sheen— 

Or delicate bells, like tlie optd gauze 
OfthcMay-fly’sshimmeringiWhig— 

A fliery chaplet ail scented soft 
Wii the primrose breath of Spring', 

AnePydivet terdhre sp^ads richly deep 
■ where those eJliii floW’rets Bhlnff-^ 

Though 'tis only a patch of woodland moss ^ 
To aiiy eye Imt aolno I > 

: . 'BtTZA Cnavjiw Gbeex. 
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DOCTOKS DJFFEH. 

We liave Iiad a remarkably illuBtration of the pro¬ 
verb in a late trial. The symptoms at the death of 
I Cook -were the same as those'seen in aninials killed 
j by stryAnine, siiys Dr A. S. Taylor, lecturer on 
! medical juri.sprudence at Guy’s Hospital. The s^mp- 
j tonis were irreconcilaVlo witli every disease I am ' 
I acquainted with—the vomiting in particular irrecon- 
1 cilable with strychnine, says Ur Letheby, medical 
j officer of health to the city of London. If strychnine 
; has been taken in a sufficient dose to poison, it ougiit 
I to be discovered in the body, if the proper tests be 
j I used, says Mr W. llerapatli, professor of chemistry 
•I and toxicolog}' at the Bristol Medical School. 1 have 
j no hesitation in saying tlint strychnine is, of all 
poisons, ndueral or vegetable, tiie most easy of detec¬ 
tion, says Ur Jjethoby. Wiien death is the consequence 
of the .adViiinistration of strychnia, if the quantity is 
, small, I should not expect to find any trace, in the 
body after death, says Dr Christisoii, Professor of 
Materia Medic.t in the tlniversity of Edinburgh, and 
author of a laborious work on poisons. In several 
cases of animals which I poisoned by strychnine, I 
j I could discover no ttjee of it in the body — the cause 
is tliat the poison is absorbed into the blood, and 
changed: so pronounces the above Ur Taylor. In 
: forty animals killed by strychnia whicli 1 liave 
examided; I invariably found tlic lieart full on the 
I right side [a resalt arising from dcatii by uspliyxia], 

I declares Mr Nunncljy, professor of surgery at Leeds. 

I 1 j!avq examined the interior of animals that have 
i been killed by ;KitirycltniBe", but I have not observed 
in sneh csBCS .^tiat the right side of the heart was 
] usually full of blood.; thus pronounces Ur Todd, 
]| physielan of King’s College Hospital. A bad ■state'^f 
j iiealtl), leading to .nervous irritation,, and this followed 
; by a convuljdve disease—such is the view whieli Mr 
I Nunneley takes of the cause of Cook’s death. 1 have 
I never seen a case in wliicli the symptoms that I liave 
heard deseribed hWj arose from any disease, avers, 

, I on the other .haai, iSr Benjamip %odie, a surgeon of 
^ i unasually large exjjerience. When men having these 
eminent positions in the medical world differ so widely, 
or rather so fllfrly c^tradict eaeh other,.diost people 
out of the profession receive; i Shook as to the giith to 
be njaced in the doctor, . The afl&ix leaves a decidedly 
uncomfortable feeliifk inShe pubtic miind. 

Vet this nuance amongst medloal men is n,Q greater 
llMm ftiaU whidh is ecoasiotially yeVeSled as exieUni 
among otb|r feeps^o? the learned.* In July id 
lUigatiunrteOkSpiaoe^Jijm the Scotch Court of 
tcgarditlg a miuej(lll Galled gae-joal, which had Been 


j leased on tho estate of Tprbnneliill, and had proved a 
source of extraordinary profit. The IandiQrdj,alIeging 
that this mineral was not coal, or any other of the 
minerals which had been specified, but a wholly diffe- 
rent article of superior value, claimed L.10,000 damages 
for its having been worked during the preceding three 
I ycaSs. The great question brouglit before the jpry was- 
*—Is this mineral properly fcoal or not ? If coal, tlien 
the leasuhelder was clearly entitled to* raise it. If not 
coal, then, according to the landlord’s view' of die mat¬ 
ter, he w’as not entitled to dig for ii T,lie presiding 
judge ultimate^;^ recommended the jury to decide tlie 
matter according to their conception of what was con¬ 
templated between t.Iio two padies in the lease,; and 
they gave a verdict for the Ieasel;ylder accordingly. 
But this is not what we have hero to remark upon. 
Wliat we have now to recall to our readers is, the 
stiirtling discrepancy of opinion as to the nature of 
the mineral which appeared among the scientific men 
brouglit forward as witnesses. Professor Ansted, 
mining-geologist, said it hhd not the essential quaUtie.s 
of coal. Professor Brande, a chemist, finding 70 per 
cent, of volatile matter in ti;e ’rorbanehill mineral, 
and only 21 per cent, in Newcastle coal, besides some 
other diflbreuces, pronounced tho former to be not coal. 
Professor Anderson, of Glasgow, another, chemist, 
stated that coal is black, with a conchoidal fracture; 
this mineral i| brown, with a slaty fracture. *For these 
and otlier reasons, this mineral is not« coal., adt is 
different even from cannel-coal, which comes nearest 
to it in chaitcter. According tp Jfy Milne Home, an 
amatenr geologist of eminence, the mineral*wfls a bitu¬ 
minous sbalc, not coal. Mr Chapman, professor of' 
mineralogy attPoronto, deemed it a clay impregnated' 
With inflammable matter; it could not be called coal. 

Hugti Miller; aV thor Oj The Old Red Sartfyo^ 
findyig the mineral deficient in a carbon|i^b’^ 
base, while it po^essed, what all true coals waittGd;: a 
base of earth, was of opinion that it was not opal. . TvfS' 
other geologists pronounced to nearly the 
Then came the in^fiious George Wilsoppmbii'i^'^lro-" 
fessor of Tccllnolo^ in the University of Edlubt^bi 
vfrm thought that it was not coal, eeeiugi lt, ib^ ho 
available coke..* ProfsSsor and 

milfmsGopists, repudiated It?becahsG.c^^^ 

■ hot tho propes' organic etnmttttii'i^Sii^ their VlostiM, 
Jreienting lit) trace of-» Wi^in, i%^y 

came k i^op of practiaal ’mea, whp decidid 

■' dbjections to calKngsuehdt thing eoal. ■".,i .. 

; But Uiea there iumradiaMy ih|}ow|d ahbpg 
L scientific mgn, equallF TCputablq wiut.tbe aboyc, who 
nfound the suMttmGn'' to he eoak pTho Jea?h^ ahd 
iycteran,iiat^(dl^%'ftK>fetMSr John Ilemicift cotisideried 
















\ ' .(jrfAMBEHS’S JOtrSUfAl^ 


of our VlijMfoat teaeliew, ifiuling a 
otheraJind denied)* ai«l 

itiblt^W^rher p^ala »»» ©le^ fd* >•* beinf held as 
C of Durham, indioated many 

polhta' of resemblance to coal, With in substaftce and 
iijt .^sological relation#,. Mr Hoffman, prpfiMaor of 
(^emisry in tbe -goternnient Siftpol qf Mines, had 
tmade some exper^ents with the mineral, and found 
it to contain the #ame ingyediertls as coal. Professor^ 
Fyfe, Gr^ryj and dPrapkland, decided it to be 
coal, a ealin%l or gas-producing coal. On this side 
also dbpeared a set ot ran|t,respectiibie microscnpiats, 
followed by a loo|f series of practical men. In ^short, 
tber»*W;M fiiHy. as much and as respectable evidence 
that the Torhanehill mineral was coal, as that it was 
not coal, and the jury might have hung suspended in 
a neutralisation of forces, but for the suggestion above 
adrertedHo of the judge. 

When the details of this case were brought forward i 
fn the newspapers, the public ^iretty generally accepted I 
tlvem, as they have'accepted the discrepancies of the 
raedica.! evidence on Palmer’s trial, as a revelation of 
the incpmpctency of science to give certain evidarsce 
on such a subject. And, aeS a laugh at philosophers is 
always relisht'd.i wary laugheii to see them brought 
forwarebin so self-condemnatory a manner. Doubtless, 
some even went the length of expressing their belief 
that science itself had been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting—^proved to be a mockery and a sham. 
The bt^me, however, lies, far apart both from science 
and from its sincere aim true-hearted cultivators. 

We have no hes|{^eation in saying, that it mainly lies, 
hot in our positive scientific acquirements, but in our 
deficiency of science.. It is because our knowledge of 
poisons, and their effects, and of tho means of detecting 
their presence in the tissues of the body, is so imper¬ 
fect, that medical men gave such discrepant evidence 
respecting the death of Cook. It is because geology 
is but a science of yesterday, full of great gaps and 
obscurities, that the Torhanehill witnesses so stultified 
eacli otlTer. If it had been settled, as it might well 
be, by careful experiment conducted und<,r a commis¬ 
sion, whether strychnine is sure to shew itself in the 
recently poisoned Or hot, one large section of the 
absurdities we have enumerated might have been 
spared. ^ any authoritative body of geologists had 
heretofore lookeil carefully into the wiple series of 
biacliShflaYnn.able mineral substances, and pronounced, 
i^ .$he practical guidance of mining-adventurers and 
th* laws touchintyithfir business, where tie terra coal 
ceaaei to 'he applicable, and some other term must 
bepip, then-tl}e 'Torbanehill litigation, on wliich many 
thousands are said to have been expendiid, might have 
been pt^VIntecL We obviously suffer "liere, not for 
our knowl«si|^, .but out ignorance. 

But, while science tliussstandsablameless, vre thiwS 
many of ita eu^yators are fairljs liable to censuse in 
I both cases. Wlijr>, it may well be a:^ed by the outer 
I public, do they pis^unie to pronounce so decisively on 
one side or other In: matter# on which our knowledge 
is as yet so^far firdw ripe ? The <« answer that can 
be given i^ that scipiitifie men m-e only men, and so 
are iqit to be overemifidept a-bdat the little they knoig, 
liable to vW even tbe^ystoties of nature as tliey 
Sfff^tsbeir own vanities*#^ idterests'and not idways 
^ ciq>«d>le„of seeing well before tiiem when they undemke 
to advife man]Eind. A scientifidvipan has his mmdihets, 
-wpichpe soap comes to love a; grekt dedl better than 
«l^^‘|A»irfiew"idea of his own, albeit a ^eak one, 

> nurse and fbndle, and bripg fiwward on all 

Ij^Re oQcaSions j: whiie tbe bettw ideas of dthef men 
peroaps lOjecdiiid^ simply faeeuom tinw are 

humim diltd:e?Oomej 
'tip 'to.Aiyght ■ihei'JlIdi^^.iMossoms of.tarutji^t^'s^Move,® 
fikosoy-ldve, pndeA>loTei jdl teU pa tWs way. Fasldoa— 


theology----cpte*fes-wfections, s^ot science to mischie¬ 
vous result^ as- they other things. Henqe most 
Of those startling differences which we see. amongst 
scientific men on quostlOns within their yespeetive 
sciences—-one set of_ ^It^ists, for eyieniple, 
acknowledging a positive progress .Of life Iboni the.' 
lowest fossiliferous beds upwards; while.another set: 
profess to believe that mammalia will yet bo found 
beside the first trilobites and Uhgul^: Professor 
%dgwick s^Hng a decided break in the series.of fossils 
at the top of the Llandeilo flags, and claiming all below 
that for his Cambrian system; while Bir Boderick- 
Murchison' makes light of that break, jn order to 
maintain a claim for the downward extension of his 
Silurian system: some physiologists following Cuvier 
in accepting the putjme of organs as a light to guido 
them in Uh|ir researches, while others reject teleology 
in all its shapes; an^ so on. We may deplore all 
such admixture of human feeling and prejudice with 
the bright course of Absolute TVutli; but we cannot 
help it. We well know that we cannot altogether get 
quit of the.beggarly elements, do as we will: we must 
submit for a while to wear them. *' 

The tnie hope manifestly lies in the prioress of 
scieiFce itself. Every step we take in well-nsccrtaioed 
knowledge tends to extinguisU sources of obscurity 
and grounds of difference, and, consequently, to leave 
scientific matters less and less at the mercy of, the 
accidents of human emotions. When the people are 
enabled, to ask, not what do scientific men think and 
say about so and so, but what has science pronounced 
upon it ? they will be in comparative comfort abotit 
many things largely aflbeting their welfare. 


A STOUT OF ENGLISH LAW. 

I. 

CATnunTNE Heubert was a young and rather pretty 
widow, the mother of one iit^e boy, and the mistress 
of a handsome house and moderate competence. She 
was not a coquette; but left at two-arid-twenty the 
widow of a ra.an whom she iiad married in obedience 
to Iier father’s command, a man svithal old enough to 
h-ive been her father hiroself, it was no wonder that 
in a year or so after Mr Herbert’s death neighbours 
began to speculate ui»n the probabilities {ioneerning 
his successor. In something less than another year, 
they hail settled the matter to the general satisfaction ; 
and before the third was half gpne, were becoming 
impatient to know whether the winding-day wa# i^x^. 
Presently it became evident that their oonclui^na had 
been premature, and at length gossips grew weary: 
though ‘Mrs IIe|bert and her lawyer' remained Aitok- 
si^bject of discourse, it was geficraliy understCCd to 
have become one of second-rate importance. 

To the lady herself it was far otherwise, for though 
she had not given her heart quite Bo readily as they 
might suppose, it certainly was given ; no one knew 
this better than herself, unless, perhaps, the person on 
w'hom it was iiestowed. Perhaps he had knom it 
before she did: if he had not, most ^hably he would 
never have known It at all. ^ 

George Stuyrt—such was his name—was the young 
partner of fn old attorney, in whose hands Mr Herbert 
had left hia arjife's affair#, Hhesg proved to be ratliw 
complicated, and, as a natural consequence, tbe lawyer 
and bis client iiequently met,; ^umrtwas the worldogi. 
partner, though not he^ of tbe firm; and Mrs Herlert 
grew into the habit of looking to hm adviser, 
without eonsideringihOff 

A It I# not easy td la^ wltetb^tStuart did consider 
fthis ; his was: not'a ohtoibler 
pitted i>y hattffe and, edlieatiffll%tp ddern si^ety, tit 
■wtined ..it'lndijp -i^ra^.'V,ecei.^^ 


















. ■ \ ' '' CHAMBERS’S' 

tlie imputation of singuiarity, Fetertholess, this was S*; this jnust %ot bei otSwllroM 'stood oil ijisYore- 
tlie imputation always EttaOhed* to him, tiiongli, with head a# tho thftaglit. ' ■ *' 

what reason few could decide, for he scrupulously Some weeks elfjwed atfer herilitilfe hoy’s deathVro 
avoided every appearance which could have justified they met. Stuart wa< unahle wholly to cijiKsdST fiis 
it. In dress, manners, habits, and acquirements, he agitatioji ; and she, grateful for his evident’syirl^athy, 
difiered nothing from others of his rank; yet there could scarcely controf her emotion. Few words were ; 
ipuBt have been a diflhrence somewhei^, for evferjv)ne spoken, yet that short interview gave her n(ord plea- 
acknowledged, though none could define it. A few sure than she had ho^d ever again to know. JWd ho 
suggested that it arose from his somewhat unusual tjien love her after all? And if so, why did he fear* 
style of opuntenance; others, more justly,*tionsiderci to let,hor suspect It? •What.meant that sudden*flush, 
this not a cause, but an effect. chased again to dtedly paltsiesu? Why^itl his hand 

Why tfas tliis an Unusual face? Nothing in his so abniptly relinquish hers, unless through the fMr 
features was extraordinary. He had, of course, the that she should detect its tretnbling? JJy such inqWies 
usual items, not exceptingtwo gray eyes and a chin.’ as these—foolish except to a woman—did slie liguile 
' But there was nothing surpassingly handsome in any many a lonely hour away. But soraethiug else was in 
of them : it was in expression only that his features store for her. » 

were r^arkable. At first sight, young lacKes pro- She liad been from hon^ for several weeks, visiting 
nouncecT him melancholy, young men declared him a distant relative, when, on returning, she was informed 
proud; but both opinions were qualified on a closer that Mr Stuart had uilled once, and his ageef partner 
acquaintance. There was an*odd mixture of gentleness twice, in her absence. She wondered at this, for Mr 
and sternness in the short, firm curve of his lip: it Morgan rarely tool: so much interest in her ufiairs as 
left one jn doubt whether the original character had this proceeding seemed to indicate. It was, in fact, 
been harsh or tender. So with his eye; its cold, hard owing to Stuart’s earnest request that he had called, 
gaze was tempered by a peculiar softness, and, the ,Stidlrt becoming daily more convinced of the necessity 
hgliolder was puzzled tCi know which was the natural, for his absenting himself. * 

wJiich the acquired expression. ‘ It w'as wi unlucky move oii his^parh ^frs Herbert, 

To Mrs Herbert, .Stuart’s manner was always simply fiincying that the business must l)e of imi^rtance, 
respectful. Self-possessed at all times, even cold and called at the office the morning after ]jer return. Both 
taciturn upon 'occasions, it was entirely without effort partners were absent, but expected momentarily; and 
he ac:quired any influence over her. So completely Mrs Herbert seated herself to await their coming. 

I had this indifference beguiled her from the examination On a table beside lier lay a heqp of unopened fetters, 

! of*her own feelings, tli.at it was not until she was and she began mcchanicidly to remark the' diflferent 
startled into fearing the loss of his friendship that sl)e appear.mce of eacli. There were pai^els of documents, 
began to understand how highly she liad prized it. addressed in the round stiff hand wliich betokened 
He, having perhaps more knowledge of the human ' their legal import; large letters in blue envelopes, 
heart, perceived long before she did whither all this with immense seals; smaller ones in delicate cream 
might teifil, and gradually, very gradually, ho sought colour, with anus and crest emblazoned tliereon. All 
, to lessen the danger. Ilis visits became less frequent, these horc the address of the firm, but one, the laat 
his manners more formal. This was the me.ans by which Mrs Herbert took up wa| simply inscribed to 
wliich Mrs Herbert was awakened to the conscionaness ‘G. Stuart, Esq.’ 

of her own piu-tiality, and at the same time stung with Now, tliere was nothing very strange in thyi. Mrs 
the belief that he suspected and scorned it. This last Ilerliert knew that private letters were seldom if ever 
mortification, however, could not endure long, for not addressed to the office, and most probably the writer 
the most fastidious (Jplicacy could have detected any- of this Imd erred through inadvertence. But some 
thing in his bearing towards her wMcb the proudest strange, thought must have flitted through Mrs 
woman could have resented; and the deep rosiiwt, the Herbert’s brain, for she stood for some moments gazing 
almost reverence with which he treated her when they at tlie paper in her hand, ns if everything qjse in the 
met'in general society, soon satisfied Iter tliat, whatever world was fikgotten. Suddenly she heard the outer 
his feelings for her might be, contempt certainly was door open ; and hastily replacing the fletter'il? she 
not among them. All this was very tantalising, and had found it. with tlie address downwards, she flung 
8 (i®e women might have grown weary; hut Catiierine down Iter veifand walked to the iiriflflow. 

Herbert, however much she might feel the bitterness It was Stuart himself who entered, but Hlf Morgan 
of unrequited affection, could not, if she had wished, was scarcely a step Ijehind him. After a quiet 
have recalled or transferred hers. greeting, Stufrt passed on to the table wliere the 

But after all, her lot was far from b^ng an unhappy letters lay, and Mr Morgan proceeded to fiiform his 
one; her little stm was an admirable security against vjsitor qf the business on which he had wished to see 
dulness and solitude. Ales I she knew not how much htST. Fortunately, he requiAd only assenting answers, 
he had ministered to her happiness, until lie was sud- and Viese Mrs Herbert contrived to give, though her 
derily saatcHbd from her. Stunned by the blow, almost attention was otherwise occupied. Mr Morgau left 
wishing that the cruel fever liad taken her too, how her to fetch some document from the outer ofllcei 
bitterly, even Without knowing it, did she miss the and, glad of the relief, she drew aside her veil to 
consolations of sympathy 1 Life seemed henceforward breathe more freely. “Stuart’s hand was 09 the letter, 
a blank to her,wind yet life must be endured; for the lady's letter, ana lie opened it witbont observing 
though her health had suffered severely, youtli and the address. A strange look shot across jjis counte- I 
strength' forbade tbe release that she «lmost sighed nance as the spf^ad Bh|et me^his eye ; a look of anger 
for. : An^ George Stuart, eoldl, callops, wifeeling as an^ detestation, subdued at once into scornful pity; 
he sromed,'what was, there in me deeth *df an infant But Catherine Herbert know hot; what tb|t look, 
to excite his regret? Ho scareely dared to ask liimself; expressed; iffif saw only that it heto^ehed some strong V 
bhV wben he did summon oourage to analyse his emotion,-atidT the nish of feeling deprived her of tihe 
feelings, the truth w'as soon airived at. It is not till power*t 6 * think. Her eyes clos^ invo!q»larily, but 
lu'isibrttthe overtakes the object of its love that a nOWe only for a moment; she would &int^ and reopening 
mind BndfrstaDds how deep that love has been., them, she^ saw his, fixed u^ft^er v^ 
hiiow that btruck hiff heart comitduhicated ite^ tqi doquent otoverwhetolhg ahguilh, flhat aIWUought ff 
hi 8 |; a«dite )g# 8 . w of his sorrow ffiSf Iier\hei»elfwa 8 ^ wiDiiqmeht eiflipSed* 

bers^veiftent ftiat^M^ hiinjitif that f By what strange Mehemy is it tHat m the p^ast of 

bp'1^wj|":: hwr ' »o Jiimjl^f—*a!id why Sot tq ? 1 a true woman the'Wildest iiasstqns are soraelimes 
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Ctawrtw 3nt* tlio wioJ^ etnlile ? JTte* 
teiove Mone^Jt 3* fwit*: the pure; finl truBtraltieM 
hji ptiiie<^Tetl, unflewlwSg spirit. Stuart’s look 
S^jigOTjp^iia niet hj' otie of Ipye. A* that moment, 
wouM not have serupletl to confess it, 
ttroiigli never till that moment had she felt it so 
entirely hoj>eIess. The impnl^ of, jealousy was 
sWhlloWed up in that of generous aire(tion ; nnd the 
fateful brightness that started into Stuart’s eyep 
shewed that be understood and dppreciate<l her fepliiig. 

Yes, be jjnderstood nlk At sight of the letter, 
whicl^. to hiiit posseted a fearfnt interest, he hud 
involuntarily glapced at Mrs Herbert. The change 
in hei countenance told him how she had interpreted 
ills. And to his own painful emotions was added tliis 
tff observing hers. 'Kiere was another feeling too— 
more selfish perhaps, Imt equally natural—tlie dread 
of losingjier esteem. It was this she read in his face; 
to this her look gave answer. Men know not the 
strength of a woman’s love, when they suppose that 
any ono shock, no matter how violent, can materially 
alter it. 

Mr Morgan returned in a very few minutes; little 
did he know the change those minutes had wronghU in 
that silent couple 1 They w’tre, to all appearance, just 
as ho had left ibem—*ihey had not spoken; and though 
Stuart’e*lieart might be groaning within him, though 
Mrs Herbert’s Ijps might be whiter now than her 
cheeks had licen before, Mr Morgan saw it not. The 
veil, the thick black veil, was down ag.Hn ; and by tlici 
time liorhod finished hi*) explanations, she had regained 
her self-command. , 

The remainder isf that day she spent rather sadly. 
Bidding her servants deny her to every one, she shut 
herself into her chamber, and indulged in a passion of 
weeping; yet her tears were not those of nnmixed 
sorrow. There is no nook so small but that hope will 
find a way through it; and whatever might be the 
mystery which encircled Stuart, Catherine was satisfied 
that it arose from misfortune rather than error. 

She v^s right: but this seemed to ulfbnl little con¬ 
solation to him, as, pacing up and down ’’is chamber, 
he wore away the night. It was long ere he could 
think: the strong (lisciplino to which he had for years 
subjected himself was for once powerless; the .tumult 
of his feelings defied all govenmient. Alt, it is easy 
to hear ow own griefs; but tlie suRbrings of tho.se we 
love it is impossible to see and reniiSTn tiiitnoved 1 
J^ight^wa8tef^^ day dawned, and still his lino of action 
was uiichosen. 


; Gedrge' Stgart sat at his desk, little inclined for 
1 1 business, Jut less for anything else. Bortunatoly, it 
j I was mere routine-work he had to attend to, until Mr 
I Morgan came in. Ttioy were in a private ojjlce anjl 
alone. ^ • **' 

‘George,’ Said the old man, Vou don’t h«>k $uite 
yourself to-day^. Suppose you shut Shis up, and take 
.i walk.’ 

* W here ? ’ Stttatt knew tJmt his walk was to be on 
business, k * 

Mr Morgan told him, Titbre waS a client to be called 
I' on in otiOtStreet., and a A® 3*® inquired after in 
another. Lastly, Mrs J^rberti^nst l)p informed that 
her*ijftrt^Bge on a cert^ cdtffif^ was worth nex| to 
tnotbin% inasmuch as it had bebp previously mortgaged 
its full value. : , 

Stuayt sat fsttllikfor some monaeiif#, and then coldly 
and j^%^ci>sbd himself from the proposei utUk. 

partilSir, was not to be so put off. At first, he 
I ^ Stiutlrt’B wondered at his^tidlous-. 

Rl^s, Olid so OrI Aut: pbjseoiving that Ids ^ihag^ was 
r iaSOTe tq'dfeiiit; thah to arau^ helohnhged hisi 
totHh- Aed seriously, but very • kindly, begjged' to IW 
informed of the reason: o{ hie friond% rcfushl. 


, ■Now, tSeorgis' Strfsrf was not a man to bo que.stioned 
'on Ills own uffairsfhnd; to anyotlier person he might 
have replied coldly or disdainfiilly; perhaps-he would 
not have replied at all j but for Mr MOrgap he had a 
real respect, which was well meritetl. Huring the Ibtif' 
or five years of their partnership, the yohng man had 
bceij. trtiated by the elder one with upiform-kindness 
and delicacy. If now the latter seemed to be over¬ 
stepped, George knew well that it wos qnly an exobss 
of tho former feeling which occasioned thEt tbbsposs, 
So, instead of that impenetrable look of distance by 
which common inquirers are repelled, he half smiled 
as he*answercd: 

* It is not always po 88 ib\is to give a reason for our 
likings or dislikings. Is it not enough to say that 1 
feel disinclined to walk ? ’ 

Mr Morgan shook his head, and laughed a little. 

‘ Come, George; be opgn with me. How has site Vexed 
you?’ 

This was too blunt. Sibart looked angry; hut in a 
minute or two replied gently: ‘You are mistaken, my 
good frienrk I cannot pretend not to understand you; 
but you are altogether wrong.’ 

, * am sorry for that, George. I fc.ar that others 

have mistaken also.’ , 

Stnart looked up, and encountered a grave, almos’t 
disapproving look, which ho returned somewhat proudly, 
j and rose from his seat. 

I ‘ Don't be angry, George. Sit down. I thought you 
took me for a friend ? ’ 

‘ i'ou have shewn yourself one,’ replied' Stuart, 
grasping the hand which Mr Morgaii held out to hidi; 

‘ but ’- 

‘But you will not give me a friendly confidence? 
•Come, George, I have watched you for some time, and 
I cannot help thinking that you arc using poor, pretty 
Mrs Herbert rather badly.’ • 

Coming at sueli a moment, this was a bitter accu¬ 
sation. ' It was too mucli for Stuart's overwrouglit 
feelings, which could not take refuge in indignation: 
the kind gentleness of his friend's manner rendered 
that impo.ssible. He sat down; but when he would 
have spoken, the convulsive trembling of his lip for¬ 
bade it. For a moment his head was turned R.side, 
and his baud pressed his forchefid; then the strong 
will reasserted its mastery, and lie calmly crossed 
his arms upon his chest, while his lip curled, as if 
disdaining the emotion ho had lately exhibited. 

‘ Forgive me, George,’ said Mr Morgan, a good deal 
startled iit seeing how much pain ho had inflicted. ‘I 
had no wish to annoy you. I wilksay no more.’ 

Is it not strange that often something whiqh we 
deemed an annoyance Should at the moment of its 
removal become precious in wiiT eyes? Stuart had 
been iiiexpressil^y annoyed at Mr Morgan’s inquMition, 
yqt now he felt a' sort of disappointment.' Besides, 
w'os he not leaving him under a false impression, 
tliongh perhap.s somewhat altered from the original one? 
With a strong oflbrt, he requested bis friend to stay. 

. ‘ Kesumc your catechism, my dear sir,’ he said, ‘ and 
I will answer you faithfully up to a certain point. 
Beyond that I cannot go.’ 

Mr Morgan twirled his gloves, jcaroely knowing 
wlmt to say. ' , . V : v 

‘ Well,’Stuqrt persisted, ‘ will you begin?' 

‘Why, ipydgar fellow, you puzzle me excessively: 

I incline to charge you with coldness and wiiitii of 
feelings’.’". ■■-■■.■■■■.■■■?■'■■■ 

‘ That is nothing new,’ said Stuart, with a Jj^ok 
half sad, half seornfal ; ‘ that: ha* been my itnpmied : 
character/lfor years* yr-O ■'''"'-‘X 

‘ But in this partieUiair case, George I 'Pb gssiife to 
Ahespoint at once: I am anre'ySw lilceti A|?s Herbert 
once.’' fXx-x'-y ■'■■,-it ■ 


mention.' 


have always Wghly eSWtwed *the' ia^ly ■ you 










‘ You could noyiieo, intend to skew lier disrespiict,’ 
‘ ! Wiiat can you 

‘Have you not to-day, for the third tiine, declined 
feeing her? Supposing tide were known, what would 
he tlic impression produced ? I fear, one 'more favour¬ 
able. to your fastidiousness than to iicr delicacy.’ 

‘You may be right,’ Stuart replied after a»while; 
‘nevertheless, I could do only as I liave done. Of *tvvo 
eviiih 1 have ^Jiosen the least.’ 

, ,^^plf^n yourself.’ , , 

‘It js not easy to do so. I felt it my duty to break 

difan intercourse which .might perliaps’- 

‘ I understand. But why your duty ? ’ 

Stuart was silent. ' 

‘ Eveuse me. Are you “ set" against marrying ? ’ 
‘My dear friend, you have readied the point at 
which I told }'ou that your questions or ipy*answcrs 
must cease.’ ^ 

Mr Morgan looked disappointed and sorry. 

‘My confidence prould %iily give you pain, Mr 
Morgan,’ said Stuart, replying to tlie look. 

‘Then you will not tell me? You will /lot let me 
know i4iat tills is that biinlens your lieart and 
shadows your countenance—that is crossing your 
forehead witJi wrinkleSj and streaking your liair witli 
gray!’ 

Half smiling, yet sailly, Mr Morgan rose from his 
sent. Stuart rose too, and walked to the window; 
then, after some niomcnts* reflection, lie turned again 
with a firm tliough slow moTeuicnt, and walked back 
to his scat. 

•HU story was soon told: he made but a simple 
statement of a few sad facts, leaving his hearer’s imagi¬ 
nation to-fill up the outline. Even so let me tell what 
lie told : few words will suffice, lie li.ad loved unwisely, 
married rashly; had trusted first, to doubt afterwards; 
had wondered, feared, siisficetod. Alas for the sus¬ 
picion wliich cannot be allayed, except ns his had been! 
Not long bad he to endure suspense. Conviction ftirced 
itsedf upon him, and the^unsliine of iiis life was ended. 

lie liad loved, I said, unwisely, for the living ohjeet 
of liis love was not like the ideal. With the cutliu- 
siasni of boyhood, he had attributed to her all tlic 
virtues ho wislied Iicr to possess, and lielieved that her 
love for the noble tihd the good was as ardent as Ills 
own. Oh, how many heart-WTimg tears, how many 
hours of unknown anguish, do these crushed hopes and 
deadened aspirations cost us! 

In low tunes, with eyes bent to the ground, Stuart 
and his friend conversed. 

‘Y\'’hero is slie noyj ? ’ asked Mr Morgan. 

'Stuart told him. 

‘ And.how; does she subsist?’ 

Stuart explained that lie had made arrangements 
for her receiving a small annuity, on condition th.at 
she never in any manner intruded hirself upon him. 
The letter he had received lately was a breach of that 
agreement. 

‘Poes 8li»write as a penitent, George?’ 

‘ Simply as a person transacting business.' 

He gave the letter to Mr Morgan, wlio perused it 
carefully, and on laying it down muttered half aloud: 
‘And alniusl .aiming to think herself the injured 
party!—You never sued ? ’ he asked a moment after¬ 
wards: ‘youBcver sought a divorce?' . 

i ‘No-’ ■ . ... 

,, ‘Wliy didydu not?* . 

: ‘There were several reasons,’ said Stuart cva^vely. 


You arc riglvt, Mr Mptg!^ I jrt^d have, enceun- 
tered any anmunt of pressrf jihtM, if by so Bohig I 
could have redeemed the ^ture froin Its ajiiding sluiiiie. 

I would have braved .publicity,* ridicule,. Ctf’eryShing, 
to have rescued my name from dlsKdtibfH-^^tji have, 
regainefi the proud ftaedom I had lost., Tdu right 
in judging me so; but 1 was hindered.*' • • 

‘What couU hinler you? In such a cas% j^jur 
own judgment only should have been fonoWed. You, 
Ally liad suffered, andi no one, no one had a right to 
restrain you! ’ « » 

A smile—but bow bitter a smile—curitd the Up of 
Stiiarti and iiis proud nostril expanded witli a Isuk 'of 
we.aried scorn. * 

‘My friend,’ he said, ‘you are a lawyer: you tttonld 
know sometbing of the EnglisV law of Sivorcc. Pp 
you not understand?' lie added, as Mr Morgan looked 
up inquiringly. ‘PoubfleSs my eaiisc was good— 
doubtless I should have gained a deeisinn in inf favour; 
but’—his lips .and his hand.closed quickly—‘I could ■ 
not pay for it! ’ , j 


' '.*Ayi:Who likes to see himself! and his wrongs in 
the' liaads of every newspaiwr editor ?—at the mercy 


ptiiud,.1ugli 

than 'v~( He jjjpsed. 


id have borne all thisi rather 


'tihe letter Stuart had opened in Mrs IIcTbcrt’s 
'presence was speedily folkiwed by several others, to 
none of wjiich lie thought it expediqiiUito make any 
reply. But after a short interval came one to phicli he 
felt disposed to pay attention. It was an offer from the 
wretched woman who had worked Sim so much wo, 
to tlie effect tliat she would, on the receipt of a certain 
sum of money, at once emigrate to America, whither 
some of her friends were shortfy to sail. Stulirj; was 
more than willing to acquiesce in this arrangement, 
and speedily signified his consent. *^Vit^l the Atlantic 
between them, iii.s spirit might feel lightenctl of some 
part of its burden: he could tvalk freely through 
the world without fearing at every step that the cause 
and evidence of his inlauiy—so he called it—would 
start up and shame him. Her departure made no 
change in ins position ; yet, wlfeii tlie vessel which 
contained her quitted the shores of England, George 
Stu.ort felt himself a happier man. • 

Six wcek.s afterw.ards, he was startled by tlie intelli¬ 
gence that that ship was Inst. It is not in liuinan 
nature not to rejoice at deliverance, no matter liow 
effected, and Stuart may be forgiven if ids strongest 
feeling for that disaster was one of thankfulness. In 
the list of s'lssengers lost was t/iat one- tame. Mr 
Morgan made no scruple uf expre.ssing h^ satisfiiadion, 
and noted with excessive pleasure, that though as quiet 
in Iiis niiuini.* as ever, tlie relaxe^ l*p and softened eye 
of Stuart betrayed far more than*liis words coiifesscd. 

Both, however, knew that a possibility of mistake 
existed. The, list of persons,,V^tved might have been 
incomplete, others of tlie missing passengers might 
turn up elsewhere. For some months Stuart waited, 
ifisnot fli expectatii^, yeti^n readine-^s, for evidence 
contradictory of tim report; and, not content witli 
waiting only, lie jiaused careful inquiries to be made in 
every accessible quarter, nor till these iirovcd fruitless 
did he venture to believe himself free. Is he to be 
blamed, if in tliose months his thouglita sometimes 
reverted to, and dwelt upon her whom he loved, and 
who, he well knew, loved him ? His love now w.-is very 
different from tlie impetuous, ungovernabl'b feeling of 
his boyhood. Experience, stdlrp and bitter, Uad^apgltt 
IiiA.how to curb the torrent, and in the furnace of 
affliction mani- passions liad beeh’ aprcly tricel. But? 
-neither expeticnce nor afiUetion cari at^ihilnto those 
passions in a niihle mind; atid th^jpl 
and subilued, tiig .gusliingt pf .fcis heait Were stipnger 
now tii.an ever. He was no ImgeV a lap', but he had 
found tliufof whicli his boybdM^a^ibeen disaftpointed 
,—a pure aiW gentle .spirit to syiinpitthise witlJiis. • 

I months wore.oBi and StuartfifreW^^ 
own safety, it is. no wonder that he relaxed sunbewh.at 








jja Mt saiet 8clf*jaSViSrhij;fent, anij every mau kaovir*,^r for, As Stnart feastiJjr turning, when the stranger greeted 
foughi: & kirow, thafru^io^r this is the ease a crisis is*, her, wonid hive hryried her ftnSn the place, his 
mot'll otf. -The crisis catntyand Catherine Herbert tormentor cx^simed, with the same levity as before; 


iMcAed tp tLo strange story of his life ere he wo^d 
^rmihlt?r to answer the avowal by wiiich it hiul been 


‘ So, then, this is the mistress in my hmbandPa Aouset' 
Stuart tried to lead Catlmrine away, hut she was 


prefoced. But it was soon answered afterwards; and fainting on his shoulder. He lifted her up, and carried 


vGatherine felt that, if possible, she loved him better 
now 4*r that very silenee vrhief. had^ previously so 
(much distressed Imr; 

My tale is not ended, b)it 1 ntjst hasten towards ifs 
dose. This will bring hy-' to a ^rind more than a 
year, after thh loss of the emigrant>sliip Askbovrne, and 


her tocher room. Presently he returned. ‘Why/we 
yod here?—what do you seek?’^he asked in a voice 
husky though unbroken. . ' ■ 

, It was mjpney that was wanted, and obtained. 

‘Go now,’ said Stuart, ‘and come to thil bouse no 
more. At the ofllce you may see. or hear fedm ms, 


a very few weeks afffer C|therine Herbert had given but hero it is not safe for you to come.’ 
her hand to Stuart. Tlie dork, almost fierce glitter of his eyes seemed 

ItJl/as morning, and Stuart was preparing to go out, to startle his auditor. She took the money silently, 
when ho was* informcd,that some person wished to see and departed at once. George wrote a couple of 
him immediately. Ordering the applicant to be siiewu lines ta Mr Morgan, begging him to come iromedi- 
into his study, he presently fepaired thither himself. atdy, and*'then returned to the room where Catherine 
How Rule do we know what lies before us I Stuart still lay helpless. Tlio sudden shock had completely 


walked into the room carelessly drawing on his gloves, unsettled her nervous syatem; and the doctor, who 
and thinking so little of his ^'isitor that he had closed had Iwcn hastily summoned, sefid gravely that she 
the door .and taken two steps forward ewe he perceived must he ^ept quiet. Quiet she certainly might he, 
u>Ao was tlicre. Then he stood still. Speechless, so far as the Iwly was concerned, but it woulti perhaps 
motionless, while his lieart leaped with a tervble have l)een better for her if the fainting-fits whiclj 
agony, fie gazed upon her tvifom be a moment before’ eonfinuatly returned upon her had been more profoimd 
believed that<ihu. waters had engulfed 1 Ht^ asked no or of longer duration. As tc was, the intervals of 
questions—ho wished for no explanations — it was consciousness served to remind her that some dread- 


enougli that she was there. .IIo explanation could do i 
away with ' the *’fact of her existence—her living, 


fill event, she scarcely knew what, had occurred, and 
that its consequences were still impending. It is, well 


moving iircsenoe on that earth whicli J’fld him and— known that this kind of consciousness is very danger- 


liis witf! ous to persons of delicate organisation: before the 

Hifl wife? Who wSs she? To whom did the title niglit closed in, ‘Mrs Stuart’ Was pronounced to»be 
belong? To her who long ago h.ad forfeited her right suflering from brain-fever. . 

to bear it, and had covered henself and him witli AVho can describe the agony of him who bent over 
dishonour? Yus : in the eye of the law that creature her couch listening to her wanderings, ami feeling that 
was still his wife. And she, the pure and irreprondi- this was his work! Oh, liow deeply ho regretted the 
able being, the very impersonation of true confiding weakness which had iK‘Tmitted him to accep,t the love 
wifehood, who had lately cast in her lot with his— she gave!—how he reprobated the frenzied rashness 
what was she? of his youth!—liow, in the bitterness of his spirit. 


Good-morning,’ Aid the visitor, perceiving tliat he cursed the iniquitous lajv which, while offering 


Stuart did not seem likely to break the silence. ‘J 
‘ don’t vfonder you are surprised to see me, for I 
daresay you heard of the wreck ? ’. 

: Stuart said ‘Yes’ calmly—it was the calmness of 
desperation: the‘‘cup of trembling’ seemed full for 
him, .1 

‘The fact is, I was'picked up by an American vessel 
the morning after the wreck. I had feiken a “life- 


! deliveninco to the wealthy, condemned Aim to this 
! everlasting bondage of shame! In vain, in vain! She 
for whom he would gladly have given his own life, 
was dying before his eyes, tlie victim of his. errors. 
Yet, was it so? Was he indeed»to blame? 'Partly— 
not all. Again, with the fierce wrath of a revengeful, 
deeply injured man, he execrated that mockery of 
justice, that solemn puppetry which only gold con set 


prese»-/ing ovpe ” with me, and it kept me .afloat in motion—the English law of divorce. 


beautifully, 
they not ?’ - 


Capital things tliose life-preservers, arc 


Mr Morgan had been with 'Stuart more than once or 
twice, but could do little to quiet the tumult of his 

_ £5_1 J_ Iv...,!_. 1--. -U*, 


The easy* nonclmlancc of tiie speaker was jiot with- foeljiijjs. Severid days hjid passed ere he begaif to 


out its effbet upon Stuart. Sometbiiig like indignation 
empowered mm to askWhy have you been .so long 
in discovtSing the truth to me?’ 


speak decisively of what he thouglit advisable. 

‘ Everything must be risked now, George,’ said 
the kind old man: ‘money mast bo liod, and I w'ill 


‘About my being alive, you mean ? Oh, how could undertake to saj’that it sliall be.’ 

I? The riiiip that took* me Uft was not c/JbiingaJo * ‘ My kind, good friend!’ said Stuart sadly j ‘but it 
England. We went to some pl^,e in Soulli Atnsrica, is too late.' 

and then, alter a ■while, hack to Newyork.’ ‘1 confess we shall be under several disadvantages; 

• ‘You might ha've written.’ but I do not despair, nor must you.’ 

‘ Well, I never thought of that; or if 1 did, you know Again the other murmured: ‘ It is too lateand Mr 

3 'ou made ipe prondae not to write to you again.’ Morgan took his leave. , ■ 

‘ You promised' also that I should never sec you George slowly sought the chamber, from which he 
^ again.’ , could scarcely bear to be absent, tfiough it agonised 

. —lEho reply wastaccompanied by a spiteful Mm to be there. 

lan^'-'liut then I wal&i’t exl^ting*to be wrecked. ‘The fe^^er’has abated,’ wliispered the doctor, whom 
l^^pwrecks are sad things for abetting anrangements.’ he met on the stairs. 

‘Wli^ did you not stay in America?k *Wjll she recover?’ 

' ‘Thj jdeai ‘When every one. of m/ friends, was The doctor' p/iuscd. ‘tJnless she is .Jtoo 'wei^ :td 
dtowDodkar—Good-morning,ma'am—how <Jp you do?’ rally,’and he passed oa. « ' ^ : ' * . : 

-CajhWnej believing that Stuart «vas gone to the With a noiseless step Smart apprdaclK^ 

; comb in S^Ch of some trifle wUi^ had been wliere Catherine lay quite still, with her. 

j Ojjiblaid; and opaaeff^the study-door before she was Lopfin. Presently her Ups mov^ and it «as own 
; fawareJf^he ibom being oceupi^ 'Ih^Word ‘ ship^name they fortned, but scarcely uttered, lis Ito bent 
■wreemf bau^t fler . , eaT^ a berriblb SUBpi^im^-down, and liglitiy kiss^ hefwi^^aidt'a* fliibt'smile 
dairtda^through,her mii^. It was speedily conflrmetl, | played over her: ii]js. ‘George,Rarest,’,«t$iin she 












murniured, and irith a sodden e^Tort she herring; and ilds: '^ edited 

right arm arnnnd his neck^ : ^ • ‘ > no to the largest exteoti, infdtogg a great aidount of 

That effort was last: in another mameht the capital, and eai||loybg a Isi^ df the i^|>U' 

anu relaxed its hold, the last faint breath escaped, wd lation: thus forming at its rffirfDasJttafions a eeriea 


the lips pressed with his were those of a corpse. 


of splendid defats or drilling-placcit ft^iaaik^ 


' Therf ia no stone by Catherine’s grave, but Stuart the rojwl and the mercantile navies.; . 3^ 
knows it, well 5 and sometimes when the streets are of most branches of our national industi^^: the ,growtiv 
quite stUl, when the moon is down, and only thehtars of our flsherms, al'ijough encauraged- f^ son^ j^jars 
glithmer faintly on the tombstones, ho wanders among by governramit bounty, was, np to a vrartgliT P<>$u4 
tile graves, and perhaps pauses a minute beside o^e Ilow and fluctuating. • Unlike the devDlopment'tffdana 
undistinlaiehed hillock—sometimes, but* not often; projects, there is more diffl£ult^ and danger attendant 
"Ihr to'nourish and indulge sucli grief as his would bo on those enterprises wliicti are conueoted with the 
madness, and he is no. repining, melancholic man. The sea; and the frequent saoriflee a>f human life, ;tnd the 
'proud spirit is wrung, the strong heart nearly broken, total loss of valuable bdits and stlier i»roperty on 
but ids burd^ of bitter memories is jborne calmly; the which mucli capital has been expended, ma>r, have 
dutieC of the dull presentare performed unmurmurlngly, hitherto tended to repress that^activity id the prosocu. 
and what he suffers, lie suffers in silence. > tion of the fisheries wliich nnglit be snpposed to ue 

_;___almost an instinct with ‘b. nation of shopkeepers.’ 


IS TWO PAKTS.- 


TM« llURIltNq-HAUVli:»T. 


Without going minutely into the natural iiistory of 
T H E- II A EVES'J OE THE SEA. the herring, it may be briefly mentioned tlmt many of 
IS TWO PAKTS._PAUT I. the old ideas regarding it have long siiice been exploded. 

It is now found tliat inslead of being a migratory fish, 
■* ’■HB HBnajNQ-HAnvBST. corning to these sliores in vast shoals on a visit from 

Th® anxiety manifested in all countries to obtain tlj^ icy regions of the far north, and then after a 
information as to tire cereal harvests aiid thd pro-* brief stay witli us, fur thespurpose of spawninl;, break- 
bable yield of grain dt roots, is now so well known, ing up and taking their depiurture—tlrgy are ‘native 
as to render it a curious circumstance that the pro- here :ujd’to tlie manner born,’ ^reeifing on wr coasts, 
duce of the sea should not yet Iiave excited tliat sliaro and ahvays to bo found during some part of the year 
of attention which its inexhaustible fuud-resourues at some particular fishing-ground. sThn^, so early as 
ought ere tliis to have called forth. Consideriug that in the month of May, fishing begins at the Lewis, and 
this country 1ms the advantage of lines of railway proceeds as the yejir advances till it reaches tlie more 
able to carry produce of any kind to points of great southern stations, being at Edinburgh in sumiSier, and 
distance in a few hours, it is somewhat astonish- Yarmouth la autumn. In some of the western Scottish 
iug that commercial sagacity lias not yet seized upon loclis, the fish (ure to he found evAi in early winter; 
our sea-harvest with greater avidity, as a means of and on the Ayrshire coast, tJie herrings are abundant 
speculation .ind money-making. So far as we know, in the spring mouths. & that nearly all the year, 
there lirg only one or two private companies who have round we can liave lierrings; and were the deep-sea 
ventured on such an entei'prise; tliere are no steam- fishing prusecuted as it might be, great quantities 
propelled fishing-boats, and no improvements of any would he constantly fumid. 

moment in our fishing-gear; in fact, to the best of . The fishing-station of Wick,‘in Scotland, may be 
our i^nowledge, the sj^tem of fishing is still pursued regarded as the centre of the most productive district 
as it was in the days of our great-graudlatbers. in that country; and all along the north«ni coast 
Indeed, so far at least as Scotland is concerned, tiio by Band; Wliitehiil, Portsoy, Praserburgh, &c., the 
best index to the state of the fisheries is obtained by herring-fishery is prosecuted with great assiduity; but 
glancing at the con:kUpn of the fishing-villages, which the amount of business done in this branch at lYick 
are, as to-manners, customs, intelligence, and sanitary amounts to neariy a fourth of the estimated value of 
regulations, two hundred years beliiud the age in which the whole of the Scottish fisheries. As regards the 
we live. amount of lyppital sunk in tliis brancli of industry, we 

The manufacturing and agricultural interests iiuve arc sure we do not exaggerate when set.jtdou'ii . 
daring the last fifty years made giant strides towards as amounting to nearly tluree niillions of pounds sterling 
a more perfect development, Whilst our fisheries are, —and by means of this, tlie captjuc of fish is nearly 
cf&mparatively speaking, still in their infancy. But a. million barrels per annum. * * , >. 

the system of artificial propagation, and steam-carriage The towns and villages of the north-east coast of 
from the fishing-station to the market, in sxHsciaJly Scotland ow^ tlieir existence principally to tlie fact 
constructed welM-vessels, in conjunction with a large of their being a field of labour in the fisheries; at 
extension of the plan of deep-sea flslBug, would enrich anyrate, it is from this cause that many of them— 
the country with immense sa{)plies of cheap And ^bate^r tiieir antjcedent|—have been converted into 
wholesome food; and speculators.in such a field orThme thriving hives of industry we now find theiaj 
laliour migjit realise large tbrtuues as the reward of and many pros^rdus towns and villages arc rapidly 
their enterprise. The present enormous demand for gaining importance from their connection with t]ie 
fish in London; and the quantities which might bo herring-trade. Prom Wick to Peterhead, there are a 
disposed of in. our large and populous inland manu- great number of toi^ns ‘ having a popnlation varying 
factnring towns, almost exceed belief. The rapid from 100 to 10,OOOdinbabitants, and presenting a totid 
modes of toanstiission now so common, together with of 30QO herring-boats and IS,000 men; and BU depend- 
;the improved methods of packing and preserving, lead *ent on the produce of the sea. Preceefiing further 
s- ns to hope that we may yet live to see H»e food-produce to the south vhard, there ai* hetw^n Pqtqrh^^ and 
of the great dee^ more than doubled. . * .^istruther 46 fishing-viUagei^; wi||£ ' iP^ 

To arrive at anything like a notion of the harvest dOOO men; in the Lmti: d^iriiCtiv Jl 
of . tiie sea, as already obtained, or a correef idea of 354 boats aad 1100 fishem^; ;)^ Eyemouth district, 
thk fnrpss amount: yf food it would yieU, if the Various 7 stations, 226 boate, anc^ faenf Greeaodc, 31 
mean# and appUances of art were U8ed^ will require a stations,* 691 jjoata, and v 17 


Thsfc knhstsvaluaB*vof our British flsh<:ni^ is uni 42 stations, 670 hoahhiiW'Sto 

the capture of the I stations, 4lff l^pato; 


way, 7 
Oikney. 
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and^ SIJtetlftnA ftre' haTe-r Shetlaiidj: SI ,atatioa«t dgS j 

l»at4 imdi Ai# 82 aWtfcn*, 606 boats,' 

and* 2472 The amonijt (rftWs ppulaMoa eoB- 

ill (this branch'of vthe fisheries is 68,952 v which 
is Ihilows : 40,3S0,fi8tienDCn, 1918 coopers, 

31,682 Woinen employed as cleanOrs, packers, 8780 
labmiiwrs, and 1127 fisli'Ciirers. 

l^hOiiqpality Of this^^sh is described abbeing divided 
Jnto three kinds. It Ubailed a watte when it lain its 
bcSit order^he Blilt or rpc noe too inucli developed 
In this conditiwa it is preferable to iha full Jislt, &hich 
is anotliOT designation; as when the roe or mUt is too 
ripO file flesh is not So ricji as in its former stage, its 
subsBuice tiaving'passed into the other portions of its 
bodjT’ Therg are more of the full fish in the market 
timn there is of the other qualities; as, being on the 
point of spawningj tlie shoals couie into sliallow water 
for that purpose, and are of course easier of capture 
than the'^aties; wiiiuh keep more to the deep sea. The 
third quality, tlio spent Jhli, make very ‘ lenten enter¬ 
tainment,’ as. their substaiice«is gone, and the shadoiv 
only left, the fiesh being flavourless and waterj'. There 
is II great demand for the full fisli, in consequence of 
tiieir la^ge size. 'I'hey are exported in large quantises 
to Ireland, where they find k ready market, 'rhis kind ' 
of herring isSnostlyccaught on our north-e^st fishing- 
ground. « The Dutch-cured flsli are celebrated for their 
fine quality; but they begin their season earlier than wo 
do, and catdh anti cure simultaneously—their fishing- 
craft admitting not only of tliis heingelone, hut being 
even sufficient size to c.irry a large stock of staves 
to make into barrels, 't'heir fish are all inaties, and are 
cured in a different way from ours—the crown-gut 
being left in tlic fisii, which, it is said, improves the 
finvour. In oil this tlie Dutcli hut retain their old 
superiority, for, as is well knou'n, they prosecuted this 
branch of industry long before we began to avail our¬ 
selves of the wealth of the seas. Their enterprise dates 
as far back as two centuries froni our day, when they 
had nearly 2000 vessels engaged in tlie trade in our 
seas and rivers. 

Ever^ season, then, the coasts of Scotbmd wake up 
to a brief period of determined industry—the portion 
of the population having commerce with the sea patting 
forth their best energies to gather in the harvest of the 
passing hour; so that from morning to night, and from 
night to morning, tlie fishing-stations are perfect hives 
of productive, labour, which continues fiti- a few brief 
weekvr'iuid tken the place subsides once more into a 
■ sluggish state of repose for a large portion of the year. 

fish are priacipally captured by what are called , 
drift-netsi ‘whicli are joined together into trains for 
the purpd^ of flriiing by means of several lengths 
fastened thgether. These nets arc usually mcasared 
by their btilk|a barrel containing a portion 80 or 100 
yards In length and 80 feet deep being the standard. 
After the net is prepared; it is ^placed on bSard 
fishing-vessel, which then proce«ls to the appointed 
place, where the process is gone through of shooting it 
cut from the stern; the boats sailing slowly over the 
water, the nets being, of oohne, carefully payed out all 
the time, tijl tha wboio The train 

^ of nets is not of coiwsq he at the mercy of 

■' the waves, but is se<^ to tile boat by ■ 

Hhie of corh 200 fet l(^;;Jli^v^iUer end of the nets 
> '’bdi^'Oomcrimes flnite0pp^^!|i^bor,% a posten the 
^«hii>t«, iyhen that is conVOnteafe This process is gone 
thrOiiglr after sunset; aj»d ^ through 

.the :n!ght._ IJfiengts a^ sttspCel^ by fi affixed to 
, A rojC whi#. riins gibBg thd bailfe 1^ 

..ajfjj^rae being wdopted to sink tltcni,-io that the shoal 
'^iniy ^j^fce against thein. All this beiflf acMmpIjshed, 
®ti^;jqined nets aug effi'^lf like a great'permSf^ wall 
fipittiogj^thcsciu^ the shoal of flj^itie flrlveni f 

by the 

beddiining •mitithglea^^ iaterstioM of sttw ne^ | 


cannot be withdTAwn, , 'When once a fleet pf boats has 
taken np A 'l^ltlon, tj^y age very tenacious of it, and 
wait wMi P^tmoer firimagJ'or a long timo witli tlic 
tide till tlie fislv ariiikm .. .After waiting long, and wlien 
it is suspected there is no herring, the nets arc 
‘ pree'd,’ or inspected; and id tlie event of there beiiig 
no fish; they are hauled in, and the boats move ofi' to 
anolber quarter. When tlie,fish do ComC against the 
floating wall of nets, tliey arc, after suffi,dent time has 
been allowed for them to mesh, carefully Ijaulal on 
board. Shaken out 'of the nets, and carri^ on shore. 
This is an improvement on a former practice which 
permitted the fish to remain in the net till the boat 
landed; but by tliis means they were so ‘ hashed’ and 
broken as greatly to deteriorate their value. 

Herrings are also frequently taken by a ‘ seine,’ or, 
as it is'sipnetimes erroneously called, a ‘tfawH net. 
This net is variously psed, and is generally about 150 
yards long, with a short bridle-rupo at encli end. It 
can be effectively Worked ffrom the shore by means of 
a small boat. One end of tlie net is held by a party 
on the land, whilst those on board sail away in a semi¬ 
circle, and pay out the net, embracing as large ad area 
of the water as possible. The two ends are then 
brought togetlier, and this brings to the shore wliat- 
crer may be in tlic net. Tliere is no waiting, as in the 
otlicr case, till the fish strike, and are meshed; the 
object in tliis kind of flsliiiig being to shift tlic ground 
as frequently' ns possible, in order to make a great 
number of hauls. By this plan, considerable chances 
of gain are left open to those who pursue it; mid 
AS it requires neither the capital nor time iiecessal’y 
for drift-nct fishing, it can be, and often is, used by 
persons who are not fishermen, but who frequently 
capture vast quantities of fish, 'riiis mode is cliiefiy 
practised on the lochs of the west coast of Scotland. 

Wlien the iierrings arc captured, and tiio boats 
roach the harbour, the process of curing tliem begins. 
Imineiliately on their arrival, the fish are carried to 
liugc but shallow gutting-tvbs prepared for their 
reception. Once there, they are operated upon by 
a band of females, who gut them with a rapidity 
which is quite extraordinary. One thousand fish in 
an hour being the common work, it niay be readily 
conceived that, when a ].arge nfimber of hands are 
employed, an immense shoal can bo disposed of in 
11 few hours. 'I'lio women employed usually work 
together in a little band of four or five, each per¬ 
forming a part of the labour which is neccasary, 
some carrying, sonic salting. After tlie fish are evis- 
.eerated, which is rapidly perforgied by two simple 
movements with a knife, they are transferred to 
another vat or trough, where they are laid down in 
layers of alternate salt and fish. 'The sooner the 
herrings are sprinkled with salt, the better for the 
‘ qjire.’ Then they are ‘ roused,’ as it is called—that is, 
a stick or a brawny arm mixes -them well together— 
a process repeated at intervals till tlie trough is filled. 
After a brief rest, depending much on circumstances 
as to its length, the herrings arc carefully re-salted; i 
and then packed Into barrels, either flat on their sides— 
to suit the Irish market—or backs downward, to please 
tife foreigners. Bvoiy' row, as it :ia put in; is well 
sprinkled with Balt. A week's rest is allowed before 
the barrels aiie fluidly headed up, atf the flrii settle 
down so i^ich as to adqift of. an adj^itibnal quantity 
beit^ put in.* When intended to receive the brand of 
the iBi||ioiy Board, the barrel mnst remain open for 
tendays, ■■■:. ■ 'fc ■ 

A great drawback to our he^ingfttade ii, we tlimk, 
the want of decked'fi«liing^vbisei8, pr^rly supplied 
with the necessary apmrtenami^ ibi prosecatkg the 
Jalery; in riioti; built bn purlfete, TO 
Fgo out, cither: to Greenland mr {he i*aeifl;>; jve know 
I'Hiat they have not only, conv&ienees 

for capturing' Gio tlhalb, but tli^. can extract fts 
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wealth at the «ame time, by cutting np the 
boiling its flesh, in order to ebtoSa the oil front it* 
Sutnething of this kind is wanted in our herring-boats; 
if they were built of a. size sufficiently large to contain 
space for curing, the result would be certain wealth. 
Stowage-room is not of so much importance, as the 
herring-fleet could be attended by tenders, wlwse.daty 
it would be to carry the; fish to port. The Dutch beat 
US altogethei; lu this. Their boats come on the ground 
prepw^ to do everid;hing connected with the flshUig 
—actually, to save space, carrying the barrels in staves, 
'which tlio Dutch sailors assist in making up. Sait 
and all other requisites are also on board, and the 
flshing-luggers are watted upon by fast-sailing vessels, 
to carry ‘ the firstlings of the season’ to the anxious 
merchant, as they bring a remarkably high price. 
Tills plan prevents the accumulation Jhat would 
otherwise occur, and leaves efear decks for tlio fish¬ 
ing and curing. The Dutch government take infinite 
c.aro to improve tlie flsh^ies and gain wealtii from 
the sea. They have men-of-war to superintend and 
keep order on the fishing-station. TIkv iniportunco 
of their fisheries may be estimated from tlic fact of 
their giving employment to 112,000 people. The piitcli 
tliemsclres boast of jhe weiiitli they have obtaiiicif 
from the sea, and everybody knows tliat ‘ tlie founda¬ 
tion of Amsterdam was laid on heiriiig-bones.’ Had 
Scotland a few liundred decked fisliing-vessrls to 
send out to the deep-sea flsiiiiig, to capture and cure 
upon the same plan as tliat adopted by the Dutch, the 
country would be benefited in more ways than one. | 
Deckcd-vessel.s, cither sloop or sdiooner riggcid, are 
niiich better adapted for training youth to te active 
able seamen, than open boats rigged with lug-sails are; 
and the fish canglit in tiic deep sea arc always in a 
higher state of perfection titan those captured near 
the sliore. Government ouglit, if possible, to lend a 
stimulus to the building of such vessels. 

There are usually two sides to every question; and 
as we have endeavourgd to shew, by tlie number of 
the population cngagttd ami the amount of capital 
embarked in the herring-fishing, the briglit Side, it is 
but fair tlmt we now devote a few sentences to the 
dark side of the case. As tlie reader can see, the 
hriglit side is unbcAindcd woaltli drawn from tiio sea, 
which has required no expenditure of seed front the 
hand of man to produce it; tlie dark part of tlie 
picture is death and poverty, widows and orphans, 
calamity and desolation. ‘ The dangers of the deep’ 
are proverbial; and it is melancholy to tliink that 
thousands of tiumap lives have been saerifieed in the 
active pursuit of this branch of onr national industry. 
Tliis is principally owing to tlie want of proper 
hftrbours, whicti leads to tliat greatest of inoritinic 
calamity, shipwreck, and loss of ^fe and property. 
Aeddents are of yearly occurrence; not a sitjgle 
season blit leaves its footmark of desolation. , 
several occasions, the destniction of human life 
been greati ‘Jin the terrible storm of the IStli of 
August 1848, no less titan 121 lierring-hoats were lost 
or damaged, 100 fisiiermcn were drowneil, and nearly 
400 widows Ami clitldrep were left totally unprovided 
for.’ All thi* Incurred, in a great measure, for wAnt 
of proper h^b^rs ; and. before much ciui be done in 
tlte improvement of the fishing-boats, qpmmodious and 
safe havens imist lie secured for them. ,There is an 
annual sum of D.30Qd given b^; parliament for iiar- 
bour irapravement ia Scotland—no j^eat sum ^ly, 

^Wc may now eohcludO our exposition of tlifehepdng- 
harvestwith a fowremwhs on the Board of Eiaheries; 
A determination on: the part of certain members of 
tlio Souse of/Commons to: have this Board aboUrtied, 
has produced'quitgi^a ^sensation'in the heiTing^di|- 
tricts, ynerat all: the newspapers teem witlv artielek 
and .c^rrespofldhma^'tlte subject. , The annual gttantjl 
to tijil Board, djElnsively of tlijs svitn iBlowe4.ftir ttie 


Uarboui^ is B.11,000, gxpsmdltta^^. of which is 
intnisted/to ■•cettain cotainiitstdners—noblemefi ■ and 
gentlemen who-Hive thdr kef^oes gratBitouily 
the chief duties performed by diem> :Ao^ng thtiih^h a 
general inspector and twenty-flVti' 
are as’ follow:—Trf obt.ain for parliAmiBfit.; a^^ 
statistical returns of tlio cod and herring: fisheries; 
of the sea-faviig aiH other persons empln;;')^ ip those 
,occn{>ationB; of the number, computed: tohnag% valu^ 
&c.,^of the boats arffl otliqr vessels engaged, afid to 
give clearances for the sapic. • In tlie licrriiig-fishery, 
to see that the measures for the delilery of fresli 
lierrings, as between purqliasei' and seller, arc^ of the 
leg.al standard size; and wlieii tlie*fiali arc cured, tO' 
ascertain that tlic barrels in which th^ are yacked 
arc of the full dimettsions, and not frauiAilently made, 
and to apply the official luark, called the crown-brand; 
to whatever barrels contain herrings so cured and 
packed, and of siicli snperior quality as'fi:o entitle 
them to receive it; to enforce tlie fishery conven¬ 
tion between Great Britain and foreign countries, and 
guard the coast of Scotland ngainsb tlie intrusion of 
foreigners during the fishing-season; to act likewise 
aua lionic-policc among tlio multitudinous qiassrs of 
fishermen and other natives collected for tlie herring- 
fishery ajoiig tlie coast, or in the aiuAerous narrow 
firths and soa-loclis of oitr country, wlieri^ tliero is 
often scarcely room to liold tiicm ; and to sec that the 
lioats in ail stieli cases take up tlii^r pifiper statiuiis, 
so as to prevent fouling of gear, and uuseeiiily, some¬ 
times dangerous briiivls; finally, to erect pjers ami 
quays, and to make and maintain harbours pn tlic 
coasts, witli aid from the propri^-tors and fislicrmen 
with wliom the coiiiriiis.sioncrs are iri frequent commu¬ 
nication, and to protect tlie boats and proiierty in those 
harbours.’ 

'Die great advantage conferred by tlie Board, accord- ' 
ing to those wiio have been writing on tlie subject, is 
said to be tlic afiixiitg by their servants of tlie crown- 
brand as a guarantee for well-cured fish. * Wlien the 
brand is stamped on the barrel, it denotes that the 
herrings have gone throngli all the processes faid down 
by the commissioners as essential to tlieir being of j 
first-rate quality, full-sized, in good condition, gutted i 
immediately after capture, and timf they have been a 
certain number of days in brine.’ 'I’lic brand, how- | 
ever—useful ns it is admitted to be—is not com¬ 
pulsory, aiJli large quantities of fish are flisposed of 
witlmiit having tliis mark, both at horae and««broat). 
tVo observe, from the perusal of much newsptiper . 
corrcspondtfico on the subject,^t1]iy; the curers would 
willingly pay a small fee per b|irrel ti) -insure its 
continuance; but many are of opinion tliat the super¬ 
intendence sf the Board will be done away with 
altogether. * 

• '' a ——■ 

, S’l; HENEY’S. 

WHOEvtsu comqs to St Henry’s, comes by water, 
and generally has an evil passage; eddy and rock and 
quicksand surround us every way, And make ;mtry 
perilous; but, opci^ attained, our harbouf*has up rival 
and no pier. Our pplitTeal circumstanpea' ate typified 
^y our local position ; within a dozen mij^. pf us lies ' 
a country turtf by in4eBtine*qQar{;9i, wit|ii a cqntinent 
o? seetliing states beyond; and this out liule island 
isthe sanctuHryofall. : 'i * 4, * 

As the altars of safety In thp golden days oj Greece, 
as tlTb Mttes of refuge to/tho chosen raeprof, Isr^ as 
the Savoy and Ihp Mint; in the days ol the Stiiarls'and 
Georges;*so, until qni^ latii4y,4ias^jeen‘St 11*^^ to 
the refuge*—a htpren. j&epii tbp: ^ tiijiss for^all 

wlio snfibiwa shii)i#tc& ih'^ s polMs, front ; 

tlte daiteat Wf-deepots to th^teddeit redsT blither / 
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ll«i) ited* patriot ^rom )cjng$man, hitlier royaliitfr^ in a rapture ofadmlration and cpnlentmeat. A meeting 
CrooiWellian, Bourbdii^t from Orleanftt and Runa- of onr ‘ataloa,’ with.rfjurats,’ ‘rectors,’ ‘constables,’ 


dlacordAnt and various voicei have been ever raised, St Heiiry's is a hold of feudalisip, and firm foe to 
ai^al^ig in the .s«!|[(^ name ofaLiber^y to Heaven, ehaitge. Through nil the isle, the lords of. lands are 
jiiiberty, queen of Rtd'peoples, sole sovereign whom Citljed by- the names of their hereditary estates; and 
the’^earts of men acknowledge!^ or‘Liberty, avenger aUnost every selgnmna has its ancient^ fastness 
of the sacred J»lood of king*!’ as occasion suits. crumbling to decay, witli fosse all dry and overgrown^ 

At §t Henry’s havo the great ones of the earth in where the St Henry’s cattle—fairest in the world—nre 
their adversity been at all tflnes accustomed to congre- turned to feed; and mighty walls with Assures here 
gate the deepest of retirements, and often in the «nd there as wide as tlie great gateway where the 
cbeapest of lodgings; pur population is doubled by iron-studded doors no longer clang. The past is dear 
tlieir presence. Members of provisional governments to us, and wo havo played our part in the great scenes 
in want of food, ministers of finance without a shilling, of history with some applause. We boost on independr 
administrators of public justice on the verge of impri- ®tice of longer duration than that of England herself. 


eonment for debt, poets- - for claret is sold here for a 
song—with a-turn for satire, fainters given to carica¬ 
ture, and generals without a single orderly, arc to be 


That ruined fort—whose laft* inhabitants, prisoners for 
debt, were not so fortunate in defying the constable— 
has beaten' olf the great Du Ouesclia himsqlf; tltis 


met with in every street. ‘ Able editors,’ above ^11, c»stle in our bay held out for weeks against the whole 
are especially rife amongst us; of whom, without, as it 'pow* of Cromwell; not eighty years ago, in this our 
seems, any Iksroeptihle diminution, some Ijorty have market-place, we defeated a I'^nch invading army, 
been lat^y put to flight at once. Alas! what a clanging * 0 *^ slew their leader here, on the steps of the court- 
and a fluttering, tli'nigh, took place at their debarkation, house; in the last war, no hostile ship reached our 
regiinding us of nothing so much as the effect of that Henry’s harbour, save as a prize; one sailed in, 
first gun-flre of Robinson Crusoe’s in the wood. It was a privateer of France, the Crnfidme, believing that she 


a ibaitd ^measure, without doubt, to deprive those of kad securely reached St Malo; the wrecks of scores 
their Jersey who wen^ sms culottes before. came to us from the hungry rocks to northward—they 


a: ham measure, without uount, to oepnvc ttiose 01 
. their Jersey who wen^ sms culottes before. 

Before that incident, it must be confessed, St Henry’s 
was not in the best odour in Great Ilritain. It w.as 


know not friends from foes; an English prince once 
perished there, and a first-rate of the line went down 


rather fought shy of, as being tlic resort of gentlemen , , , . 

in difllonlties, and a place where, br.andy was che-aper ^^'ky the packets come froin 
than it should be. People used to go there 'for the * kut three times a week; ,t is 

sake of educating thrdear children;’" and we all know J’^t 

wliaf that means very well. The law, too, in the isle a'’® We mg r rebelled when our doors 

of fteeddm was thought to be rather ir a defective be numbered, for convemence of the 


state—^foamed, indeed, so much in the spirit of liberty 
that tlieiro was haydly anj' getting at a culprit at all. 


postmen, and reserved the privilege of ehoosing our 
Qvm figures after all. My house is No. 26, but those 


And, truly, trial by ordeal, which was the form of f neighbours are 14 aiM 71, and there are 

judicial interference with the rights of man .at the time “ d<3zen liouscs in the row. Our struts are too 
flie St Henry’s code was constituted, lyuld still be anything bigger than wheel-choirs. The 

ratbeukthe h<tfter of the two. Our husinoss, for the bargaining 

greater aimplicitv and straightforwardness, is con- « P""^’ 

ducted In two lansmtges; and the witnftsses arc not the thoroughtares, but tliepoUceman says ‘Move on!’ 
examined* to the presence of the jury, but each has 'P vernapular. Good sherry and claret arc ifot 


his answers separately taken down and read over ■ 


dearer than bitter beer; the best French brandy is but 
2s. a buttle, and there is no pecuniary excuse for uol 


AX • .•& • X *" wwbviV] ttOAva a>tiwav *0 uw arwvraaaaacM. v vwm/mw awa utw 

to him ag|!n at every fresh examuiatiAh, again and -vs-earing gloves. The raorning-scryice in our bhuiclics 
again from the very commencement; BO that the iier- jg in one lan^age, and the afternoon-service in 


formancB at last resemWes,the sporting feat of^ickiq|t ailbther. Talented clei’gy crom tne motiier-country, 
up eggs at stated distances, ai)p returning to •the essaying to preach at St Henry’s in the French tongue, 
starting-point before going after eai^ of the others, make strange mistakes: it is on record thgt one; right 


ailtther. Talented dei'gy from the mother-country, 


When the court .gets tired of this, as naturally happens, reverend prelate assured his congregation that they 
the case is adjourned thr a few years ; so that, by were there assembleti to partake of sum cfe we.' ^ 

♦Va Wo are all each other’s cousms, and Imve not half a 

time thS whole of the depositfims arc collected and difierent names amongst us, but We are fflutuaUy . 

rcady to be recced to the jurom, most of these arc beyond description for all tl&t. Wo have lio 

de^ w have left the place^d *f tho prisoner diff, duties at St Henry's, it is true, but we make it up in 
ttaP theteeis a rtgulation about privileges. T5u shaU leave the town and breaBie the 
m eldeiit son becoming the accused party* «nd the open air before farewell; take whiehevBr road you will; 
Wnw witli tlie proseentors and couns^ on eithor side, and it will i^orm y6a with a hundred panorahuts of a 
Our court-lKipae nf St Henry’s during a^trial is well square Tialf mile or so: a green .field .with ot» eottago 
-.WtK^Viidito®. The bailie in toaeoarletasietfients, » tiny bridge ;, a narrow lane ^Ut. to. a ne^of 


^kl^ii^her i^fleading 4 d the shore; Cool cawatj^ 

madtSiTltoglish, sfetCdtotg ky f leaps within Bi«m j gjBW pathwa^^itfts«ecndd flfo^ 
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a clpu(lle»» Bky. A gallety of cabinet pictures, eacJi 
in itself a study, is this: isle ef freedom, which has^ 
St Henry's fur its capiM. 

----^-->-:-—*-7-- 

A PAIR OP AUSTRIAN STATESMEN. 
A WORK has recently been translated from ■ttie Ger¬ 
man, fanning part of a series of volumes, by the same 
author, entitifid the History of the German Courts since 
the Re_fi^(imtion, and is perbaj)s tlie most important 
and tjmst interesting portion of the work—certainly 
Ihe portion likely to have most attractions for the 
English reader.* The author’s style of writing is not 
remarkable for its elegance or brilliancy; ho is no 
Macaulay or Carlyle hi historical composition; his 
work commands attention, and owes its acceptability 
.to a certain minuteness of liistoric.detaij, knd to a 
liberM admixture of personal anecdote, such us would 
rarely be presented by writers who aspire to what is 
called the ‘ dignity of hfltory.’' Dr Vehse, indeed, 
altogether disclaims the pretensions implied in this im¬ 
posing ^rm. Quoting the saying of Horace Walpole, 
he says: * I ain no historian; I draw characters, 
I preserve anecdotes, which my superiors, the Jiisio-, 
rians, may enchase intp their weighty annals, or pass 
over at their pleasure.’ The result of his researches 
is a m.asa of facts and anecdotes sufheiently significant 
and curious to form a more than usually pictui'esgtne 
and entertaining compilation. 

One feature of tliese Memoirs, which we cannot 
but consider admirabie, is their marked appearance , 
of veracity. Tlie author tells the trutli, so far as he 
knows it, without the slightest apprehension or mis¬ 
giving—tells it, indeed, with a certain insouciance and 
innoecncy of manner which seems to indicate that he 
conceived that was the solo tiling required of him. As 
a consequence of his simiilicity, he has involved himself 
in difficulties; for while his hooks liave been extremely 
popular in Germany, he himself has been exceedingly 
uniKipular witli the ruHug powers: most of his volumes 
liave been proscribed by one or another of the German 
states; and we learn from the newspapers that he is 
now, or was lately, expiating a little extra carelessness 
or audacity, in relation to the court of Wurtenjherg, 
by a six months’ imftrisoument. 

The court of Austria has no^ been Tcm.arkablc for 
the talent or magnanimity of its representatives. The 
rulers of this nation have had u fortune out of all 
proportion to their merits. Were it not proverbial 
that the world is governed by very little wisdom, one 
vyjuld be surprised ft the number of imbecile and half- 
insane .persons who have pxercised despotic sway as 
members of the House of Ilapshurg. With two or 
three exceptions, they have, all been foolish, tyrannical, 
and bigoted in excess; but they wejre all, or nearly 
.all, extremely lucky in their dynastic and politjpal 
relations. No royal familj" in Europe lias been sjj, 
highly favoured by accident and circumstances. Tliis 
is accounted for, in part, though not entirely, by the. 
circumstance, that most of the Austrian potentates, 
through lucky accident or judicious choice, had able 
generals and statesmen in their service, who, using the 
power acquired^y their talents, gained or took upon 
themselves considerable liberty flf action. It is not 
of such meh, hovpever, as Wallenstein or. Prince Eugene 
■we wish, to speak; we will rather turn to f'lmt may be 
called the. curiosities of the Austrian court. Prince 
Xohkowitz, for instance, prime-minister for wliiie 
iifdfer iieo^ild 1., is worth glancing at, as a member 
of the class of offlcihls vrho have exercised great power 
ill the country. 

' LObkowitz w as f(^d of pleasure, and a master of the 

mid DtpUnnacy of -jitatriJS 
'll}' Dr J* Vehse. J'gpfotetl from the German by Frans Deinailw.' 
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a*t of enjoyinff it, such itB«Viennft*had ueY®*"*^“ 
before; but utifortunately he also a slave, fettered 
by thosd chains ftf rosesi which ^ha forged for liinftctf; 
women and money-brokers were skid to .hasre l^.Hho 
key to all his secrets.. Lobkowitz pos^ds'sed Neither 
virtue nor greatttese^ ^ut be possessed niiich gentle¬ 
ness of disposition and a refined taste, which g*.ve^WM 
the superiority ove# all his countjymen. Hi* jovial 
gasy humour imparteii to bis conversation a sing^laH^ 
fascipating cliarm; tffe emperor, who, notwitbstahding 
his own gravity ami pompoiisnets, was particularly fopd 
of the sfHJiety of merry people and melry ministers, 
was never happy without *He was full of hnimal 
spirits and liveliness, teeming with* wit, and ^wnys 
ready with some pretty bon-mot or' othqr. A'flippy 
knack of intrigue, by means »f which ho understosd 
how “ to push affiiirs,” gerved him instead of a con¬ 
firmed habit of hiisine'ss and industry. His kticn wit 
turned everything and everybody into ridicule; not 
even sp.ariiig tlie emjieror, of whom, with a frankness 
bordering on the most thoughtless indiscretion, he one 
clay said to tlie Marquis de Gremonville, the French 
ambassador; “ The emperor is liot like your king, who 
doSs every tiling himself; hut like a statue, zi'hich is 
carried about and. placed dr moved at convenience.” ’ 
Lobkoqritz always hated ancUopixisuA the Jesuits, 
and did his utmost to circumvent their schemes of 
policy. His keen wit had been directed against them 
ill all sorts of scurrilous pamphlets anfl gross cari¬ 
catures. 'riup emperor, on the other hand, a weak 
and superstitious devotee, rather favoured thqm; and 
they did not fail to take advantage of his fniendly 
disposition. According to Dr Velise: ‘His treasury 
was conshuitly at tlie very lowest ebb; but 'H’liilst 
the troops, kept for mouths without: their pay, often 
plundered their own master’s proviiuKis, i>eopold 
lavished liis bounties on the Jesuits with unsparing 
hiuid. Lohkowitz in several instances prevented these 
foolisli gifts, and even had the courage to annul one of 
the most important by tearing tfie title-deed in shred-s, 
which w'ouhl liavc conferred on the order the whole of 

the rich county of Glatz, in Silesia. Eve?i bis last 

will, which was executed in all legal form and publicly 
read, bore witness to the sarcastic h^umour with which 
ho loved to lash the “ Spanish priests." The introduc¬ 
tion was couched ini terms of the. most piteous and 
iiumblc contrition; after-a'liich, he proceeded to bestow 
on tJie reverend fathers, as "a token of the *love which 
he .always bore to them, and for thcegladikffiring of 
their hearts, .SO,000—here the page ended; when the 
reader turned the leaf he foui^-sy‘board-nails for a 
new building.’” Fancy the face of a Jestfit changing 
from the flush of exjicctatioti to the giujniuest expres¬ 
sion of monkified discoinposure, on hearing such a 
bequest read forth in public! . • • 

^ 'rhej,iall of Ixibkowitz as minister was. sudden and 
(■aanticipated. Hevwas di#ving at ten o’clock in the 
morning, on the nth of October 1C7+, to his usual 
audienco with tlie emperor, when he W'as arrested by a 
captain of the body-guard, and found himself uncere¬ 
moniously deprived of all Ids dignities and honours. 
The imi»crial order Was to the ellect ‘thalLobkowitz, 
being dismissed irofti his offices and honours, ^lould 
ieave, within three days, the court and ^e imperial 
capital, and betake himself to .his estate of Raudnitz, 
itiL Bohemia, wlicte hlw^s to remtdh'in exBe: wilfiioui 
ever absenting himself or correspondfag with any dne^ 
The cause §l^all this he should never ask A) know: 
if he dared to disobey, he should forfeit his ^life and 
all IBs nroperty.’ Durmgreverse o4 fortune;.his 
jovial spirits never fkiled ‘ HeshaS at Kaudnitz 

a liail gij^ up, one half wia nrmcely epkhdoar, and 
the otter half as.*; rUlseiaSe; wovkl.' ■ In ouf bidf^hc 
lived Bnd'^ipupiid:';^ as tehoi;ed:t'h|A fotiner 1 
splend;idv:!»tetidn'j.''.id^^he‘'o^^^ tv*® 8uil|iy.' to.Ids 
deep -fsiP’l.". i.thp.-yUWs-iie Wrote. ridltulous: ] 










Vor.iieM^iilous itftecdote». of the lives iif his enerai^. 
tte dCed ontlie Sad of iipril 1<;77, at thiage of siitty- 
hifieV^avipg's%ceived,^after tJae death of the Empress 
CldifiK^ for ^Jils solace, some marks of favour flkim 
t^ e^fCrorr'and the assurance that M hud not (kna-vtd 
at^pdkhhment' '■ 

Ip>: sttnilar style to tins, our author sketches most 
of hissjourtly and polll^eal charaifters. fAs a further 
specimen of the work,’aud for the puriwso of intro,- 
duoing ft very singular wan, nht likely to be punch 
known to oaf readers, rve will extract a paragraph or 
two from tile chapters referring to Prince Kaunitz. 
He wie Considered the greatest man in Vienna in tlie 
times^ Maria Tlleresa. Kaunitz lias been called the 
Kichffieu of Austria; but he performed that character 
lit a less sanguinary styie tlian the PrencU original. He 
did Cv'erytliing hy dij)li)macy,^.nnd was the oraclo of all 
the political intrigues of tlie eighteenth century. Down 
to the bleftking out of the Itevolution in Prance, he 
used to he called ‘the Driver of the Huropoan Coach.* 
We do not propose to enten into an account of his 
diplomatic manoeuvrings, hut simply to take note of 
some of the main personal features which marked his 
individuality, and gave its peculiar iriquancy to tiis 
character. ** 

‘Kaunitz,’ ^ajw Dr Vehse, ‘w-os one of,thc most 
singular *men who liave ever lived. Sprung from an 
original Slavonic^,race, he rose like a meteor in the 
official sky bf Austria. In lijin the ponderous but 
sterling and steady Austro-Gremiau chR/acter was, in 
a must peculiar and original m.anner, blended with the 
mercwrial versatility of the Prencli man of the world. 

.He was, he«ide.s, the most remarkable mixture 

of great and petty qualities, dust as in an almost 
fabulous degree he hail all the foibles of gallantryand 
VHijity, lie also was eminently possessed of the very 
sorter routine and dqdomatic skill that was best fitted 
for tlife world in which be lived.’ During tlie wdiole of 


.read or' wrote' anything himself^ but had always some 
one td read to him, a;^ dictated everything. Whilst 
listening or speaking, lie sat stiff and immovable. 
I^uallH stiff and erect woi- his gait^ even in his 
eightietn year. His manner of saluting was also very 
characteristic; it was scarcely more thmi a nod; his 
frieqds "being at the same time acknowledged With 
a paternal smile, and all tl>q rest with the air' of ft 
protector. He always .spoke slowly and delibecately, 
lo-oking as Ciiarles V. used to do, either upyvards or 
fixedly before him. Ho never under any circumstances 
betrayed, either by his gait or by his speech, anj^ 
inward emotion, however strongly he might feel it. 
Many who lived with him for years have stated tiiat, 
like Louis XIV., he hod never been seen to laughi’ 

Tliougli covered in, as it were, witli an' outward 
show of‘'Pj’encli: foppery and affectation, this extra¬ 
ordinary man had in btm a most substantial ground'^ 
work of sterling German earnestness and solidity.' He 
hated all superdciality in ffnsiness, and performed well 
and carefully wlmlsoever he undertook. ‘ He not only 
was capable of thorough-going and intense exertion; 
but the whole of his life was devoted in reality to deep 
I thought and strenuously sustained work; and all his 
^'domestic arrangements, bis dai],v diet, and tender care 
for his hcaVtii, were merely intended as means for 
maintaining in him tliat ease and freedom of mind 
which he conceived to he necessary for ids graver 
purposes.’ 

Some curious tr-iits are given us of the prince’s 
domestic habits, which may be noticed on aeeount of 
tbeir singularity. He koiit a very great iiouse fi» 
Vienii.i, but the company whicli ho entertained were 
not allowed to interrupt his daily routine, or any way 
interfere with ids personal comfort. ‘ He every day 
kept an open table, covers being laid in the earlier 
part of his career for twelve, afterwards for sixteen 
or eighteen guests. But as he used to send his invi- 


his life, he paid partiqulnr attention to liis toilet, which tations only on the same da}", and very late, at an 
was at all times to him an affair of paramount iraiiort- hour when most jieople had*, accepted elsewhere, it 
ance. was always dresst.'d in good ta.ste, and ‘ui would sometimes happen that only a fe«' persons sat 

particular occasions, even wiilt miignific'-iice; but be down witli Idni.The table was most exquisitely 

did not much concern himself about conforming to supplied; but the guests, according to the statement 
I prescribed regulations of costume. ‘ From tlie of the English tourist Swinboma were expected not 
I voiy hOginuing of his being in power,’ writes Baron to touch certain particular dishes vf the dessert which 
I Fiirst, ‘ Kaunitz placed himself above the court were veserved for the prince’s own use. Swinburiie 
etiquette. . With the Spanish costume he-wore white asserts th.at, when he once neglected the warning 
(tos'tead of red) stockings, and made hi# appearance which luid been given on that score, Kaunitz sulked 

' with tof^iis wig, and with a large muff. Althougli with him for several days. If the prince accepted 

. he had heeii told to comply" with existing customs, he an invitation in any other house, his host, wliatever 
would hht always*(lo#io. He was every wfiere, except might be his rank, had to allow Kaqnilz’s cook to sitppjy 
wh<m at doulrt, accompanied by a large bull-dog.’ His the principal dishes of his qiaster—who, in this respect, 
wig w *(9 a ■ article of the tie description, wentsao far as to have the wine, the bread, and even 

with a pwiftifitin of curls, which, to coverwvery wrinkle the w^;r sent to him from his own house. Eveiry one 
on hiw f^t^hi^ad, ran across it in a zigzag line. He submitted to tiigso conditions, as otberwiso'Kaunitz 
seems to liavd been the inventor of the faiitaftiu wquld not come at all. This peculiarity Was not 
of powdering, practised alfo by tke famous Prince dSw^xantly owing to a dread of being poisoned; but to liis 
Ligne, ‘ Who used to walk to andsfro through a double anxious care fur his health, as he was always fearful 
line of servants, each of wbora had a different shade of lest he should cat anything that might disorder his 
Imir-powdcr, white, blue, yellow, and pink, to throw stomach. After the meal, whether at lloiiie or dining 
at his wig, which, after this operation, exhibited wdiat out, liaunitz would take from his pocket his famous 
was considtred to be the perfedlion of ereiiness and apparatus for cleansing his mouth, and With the 
colouring.’ V^* greatest uncbnce^i use it before the. whole eompkny 

Kaunitz jvas exact ‘aflij Hiethodlcal in ail his doinga for ut least a quarter of an hour, dunng wldeh opera* 

. ‘fla the morning and eVe^ying ofjBveryt^iy, he arranged tion'he made, all sorts of disagreeable noises. I'hii 
i h^ ifrrttinfe-table with the BtlicISjt symmetry", putting apparatus ^onsi.sted of a complete and most •varied' 
'^efiskn^ pencils, piece by pieec;;piirali^ to each other; set of instranients; as, for instance, 'stiiiaH 

' also, wlulst dictating to his 8cereta.*7»r^'f would fre- lookingrglasBes, to exaniine the teeth back'and fSfbht, 

' quentta^^ Slhe dust from the Vfwea, pidture-frames, small linen rags, brushes, find Other 
nqtjMita tat hia room. .Every evenhig he Huted^luwn Once, when he was preparing to. dh tWs at theVtabio 
• mtendod to doi)h the following of the French nmhnssadbr BarOti'BtafeUil; 

da^-f . Ewory myniqg he aWoke at n%e o'clock, said to His guests : ‘‘iJevonS nqug; le prinita 
' began to 'mrtf with; his secret fri!8it>'rferen to Jeul.” The prince, wlio vta* thbK.‘it>fli >loii|, used hid 
WdlvcAcfcailfing^l the while ir bed, as^;qfembcr instruments in sditodc FbUt friM^^M nsjveii 

was nJlPiilvU pritjbipiU Tqom of businew. EVi^dJoseph, Wdined out agahii’ • : '* ' , '! ■ ' 

wbea^paor^ i^e to h^m there. Kattaitz It is a singular thln^ re8ptoti^slpdaff!ta,''^int ’1tii. 
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never enjoyed fresh.air; ho wns oS opinion that it did 
not agree with J>ini. IIU roo^s ami carriages were 
accordingly closed from its intrusion; and when, during- 
the most oppressive heat of tlic dog-days, he Boyietimcs 
sat fora short time in an arrn-cli.-tir in his garden, or 
walked a few steps from his residence to the royal 
palace, lie always carefully crevcrciV his mouth wjth a 
handkerchief. His humour or infirmity in this respect 
was; well understood and provided for by his imperial 
mistress. ‘When he came to Maria Tber^a, who bgd 
generally one or more windows open, and who, without 
tny danger to her health, could sit <br hours in the 
strongest draught, all the windows were immediately 
closed as soon as “the prince'-’ was announced.’ 
Besides his dislike to fresh air, Ivaunitz took no exer¬ 
cise, save in the siiape of a game at billiards and a 
brief tide on horseback. His horsemanship ya* marked 
by Ids usual eccentricity. ‘ Every afternoon, before 
dinner, ho rode three horses, each for the same number 
of minutes, in the riding-Ahool, which in winter was 
lighted up with,a profusion of lamps. lie kept horses 
from all parts of Europe. Only in the vnry w,arinost 
■weatl>ei*he ventured to take a ride in a bosquet in l>is 
palace-garden at- Mariahilf. Ho had diirercnt suits 
of clothes, regulated according to the temperature of' 
the day, to prevent his catching cold..... In all the 
rooms of his house, thermometers were hung, to 

regulate the heat of the stoves.But Kauiiitz 

was never ill, and reached the ripe ago of eighty-four 
years. If ever he was at all indisposed, he cured 
himself with an electuary which he had brought from 
l^tiris, and. of wliich he bad a new supifiy sent to iiim 
by every courier.' 

With nil this fastidious habit, we arc told, no one 
ever understood bettor than Ivaunitz did tlic art of 
making life pleasant to himself and to others ; no one 
ever took such anxious care of his life. It seemeil ns 
if he thought that, with due caution, he might almost 
live for ever. Ho never :ii)pears to Imve concerned 
himself about the final change whicli must- some day 
come. ‘ Whatever could remind him of dying, was to 
be carefully kept in the backgrounil. All tlic persons 
usually about him wero strictly forbidden to utter in 
his presence the words “death" and “Bniall-pox.’’ He 
had not himself beell afilicted with tliis disorder; but 
lie had been shocked by it in the case of the enipix'ss. 
IBs readers received from him in writing an earnest 
injunction to eschew the tise of those two obnoxious 
words. The wags would have it tliat evoi the “ inocu¬ 
lation” of trees was not to be spoken of, because it 
reminded hint of t^ie inoculation of the small-pox. 
IBs birthday also was never to he alluded to. When 
the referendary Von Binder, for fifty ye.ars ids li-iend 
and confidant, died, Xaverius Ikiidt, the prince’s 
reader, lexpressed liimself in this way: “Baron Binder 
is 110 toger to bo found.” The prince, after soyio 
‘taoments’ silence, replied; “Est-il inert? II etai^ 
ccMndant assez yieu.\.’’ Biiuler was one year aiid^ 
luilf younges than, Kaunitz, To another of his readers, 
Secretary ilarrer,. at that time a man of sixty, he once 
eaid ; .“Mars comment est-il possible, qpe de jeunes 
gens, comnio vous, uublient dea clioses pareilles?’’ 
T'he.uctvs of the death of Frederick the Great reaclied 
him in tins : Wn^: Jus reailer, with apparent absence 
. of i»ind,-told him that a courier had just arrived |pm 
Beriiti at the Prussian aiubassador’s witn ijotificatious 
tjifjKing Ptederick WWMm. Kaunitz sat tor some time 
stiff aud motionless in Ids arm-chair, shevring go sign 
Ipivlng understood the hint. At last he rose, 
walked emwly through the reoniy then sat down and 
Haul,^raising hjs arms to heaven: “Alas! when will 
king again ennoblo the diadcin ?” Wl>en tlic 
Emperor Joseph 'diw the valet .returned to Ivaoaltz 
n dffjiin^t, whitdi the emperor was to have, signed, 
trffi&'thnwftrdi:* “^3»b*cMpetpr signs no njore.” The 
tiis Countess aue»tenberg, Kaunitz 


n^ly knew wlita ho: s.aV hfsshbuselifild in naming. 
In a like miinAer, he once rem^iil^d unac<]uaint^ witli 
the recovery of'Kmo ofBiis sons from severe iHhess, 
until the convalescent came in parson t«) call ojalVIm : 
Ivaunitz himself had never been, to sed^hiih'dwnng Ids 
illness.* To an old iftint of his ho Once sent frbm jris 
table one of her favourite dishes—-four j'oars after her 
death!’ • • 

But we must leave Kaunitz, and turn to some oS 
the minor anecdotes*which are liberally spriDklt^ 
throughout the hook. Hgre sind therp in the two 
volumes we obtain curious glimpses of ’court-amuse-, 
ments. When Peter thu Great jf Russia Visited 
Vienna, in the reign of Leopold I., he was enterbuned 
with a grand masquerade called a ‘ Tavjrii,’ ofVhitdi 
we have the following descr^tion Tho emperor 
, personated the landlord, jnd the empress tho landlady 
of the t-avern. The other masks appeared in the dress 
of the different European or eastern natiodh; or as 
gip.sies, gardeners, shepherds, peasants of difiereht 
countries, qujicks, brigaads, waiters, &c. These cha¬ 
racters were supported by the nreh-dukes and arch¬ 
duchesses, and by the princes tlien staying at Vienna, 
inoiuding the highest nobility of Austria,. One 
illustrious guest was Prftice Eugene, who had just 
before wryi the great lialtle of wCenta {* he appeared 
in the character of a waiter to the imperial tavern- 
keeper. The emperor and empres^ as “mine host 
and mine hostess,” sat at the top of tlie table; 
the princes and iirinccsses, counts and countesses, 
cavaliers and ladies, drew Jots for their several places. 
The company having, after supper, returned to tho 
hall-room, the czar, ns a Frisian p^snnt, danced with 
indefatigable energy until-daylight, all the while sing¬ 
ing Kiis.sian ditties, and Hinging his lady about in the 
true style of village swains. Ho was so taken with 
his partner, the ^eautiful Countess Johanna Thurn, 
who, like him, wore the Frisian costume, that he 
would senrecly allow her to leave his side. At table, 
the emperor, as “ milic host," rose and went up to the 
.Friisian peasant with a magnificent crystal enn, pledg¬ 
ing to him' the health of the Grand Czar of Museovy. 
Peter then took tho enp from Leopold’s mouth, and 
said in very fair German: “1 know the. Czar of Mus¬ 
covy very well, inside and outside;*he is a friend of 
.your imperial majesty, and an enemy of your enemies; 
and so hcaijiily devoted to the emperor, that, even if 
there were rank jxiisun in this cup, ho woulif forthwith 
without demur drink it at your comuiundt’’ WMi this 
he drained the tankard, and returned it empty to the 
emiieror, wlr< begged him to acegpis^f it as a present 
—a request to which the czar at once aeceddd; assui'hig 
his host that as long ns he lived his ijeart and this 
glass should tm at the service of his iriajcsty. Then 
turning to the king of the liomans, tlie cznf said that. 
“Ills majesty, being still young, might he.ar more than 
i^.fatlier the cinpvor;” «n the strength of whicli 
^etir pledged him ,’gi eight successive cups. After 
this feat, the c^ir embraced .and kissed the king, < 
lifted him up in his arms, and was in high glee,' . : :r 
During this visit to Vienna, .Peter tried to ndvantg; 
his own political oioests by all the arts of flattery, and 
even by bribing nlinUters. All were not, however, 
igseessible cither to his flatteries or his bril>i;8v: The , 
prlvy-eounciiloc Count Strattman, AVhfim'czar 
sent a magnifleent .calket inlaid with lipiz M 
turquoises, returned it unopened,, 

‘Let the czar five it to sonic 

better deserifed of him.’ Bntn^li iphiqik Peter 

out iftto^ laugh, saying; ‘ A, tlmrou^V tmt for 

once an honest one!'■ ^ "... ... 

In conoludiiig our zligltt notjee ,of,;tl»cse 
we may say to rcadbW desirihiBSif bl»ainibi||:ni^^ 
conucptioii, nf Awstiriait Wstnryi.; 
jfind what ffcoy wjah.Bw, No known to us, 

] in relatiira; to far'general^ 
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p^r^sal, or i* liloely to'lie sp acceptabte to so than away they all«wim to the pMiuiaing spot, teaving 

,Bam'tfer*of tn^turers.' Jiloch of it is of‘the naturte of clear and safe forel fiy the trareUers highe® up. , Mr 
'pwibnal gossip } hut the gospip coirf.nohly illustrates -Hill further informs lis, that instinct has taught the 
Uipi^icnpi^lant matters ; and, considering the nnpre- dog to jecure himself by a similar expedient, and that 
'tithding character of the work, wo must pronounce it, wlien he has to traverse a Stretoli of water, he boldly 
upon the whole, well deserving of its popularity. . goes down the stream, howling and barking. On 
' t _ ■ ... . • ____;_ obeorviBg the crocodiles congregating in eager cupidity 

A wnU'WTni TtT 'T AT TiTW Pif<-jro-nTT T? "Po*. he Creeps gently Up the banks, and there 

A.NOlllitlv. lili.J: Al llllj crosses, leaving the expectants to their njcditations. 

Wb have recently given frpni PKny and Poeoeke some . »Now thjs,^jt must confessed, reads rather like a 
details of the mode in vrhi(}|t the fellahs of the Valley figment of old Goedart, that Munchausen'amongst 
of the Nile W^re wont to hunt the crocodile; but the naturalists; bnt setting aside the alleged pendant of 
famom exploit of Mr* Wat^uton receives conhrraation tlie crocodile for the flesh of the dog as improbable, 
likewMe from Mi'^Gosse in his delightful book upon there are satisfactory reasons for belieying that he 
the wtaral history of Jamaica,* from whicli we fur- is peculiarly affected by its bark. The well-known 
nislh with little niodifiofition, tlie following anecdote of hal)its of the reptile negative the supposition that he 
the Antilles. cxerciscsi any particular clioice in his food: he never; 

Some time in the spring of 1829 or 1830, but most eats it untu it has acquired a very high/ajnet. 
probably* in the latter year, a caj'man from the ‘ The fishes on which* he preys, he probably devours,’ 
neighbouring lagoons, that used occasionally to poach as Mr Hill observes, ‘ immediately after their capture 
upon the ducks and ducklings of Lyson's estate in St but .all other victims, as soon as they are slain, are torn 
Thomas in the east, was taken in his prowl, and killed, .and mangled, and are left to putrefy limb by limb in 
AH sorts of suspicion had been entertained as to the tlie river, or in the sedges adjoining his lurkinfe-place.’ 
(kpredab^r, till the crocodile was one day surprised Why, then, is he so sensitive to the bark of the dog? 
lounging in one of tlie {lonKg after a night’s plunder. ‘Mr Hill will explain. ^ 

Downie, the ^nggneer of the planbilion, sl^pt at and ‘lam disposed,’gays that curious observer,‘to ascribe 


depredab^r, till the crocodile was one day surprised Why, then, is he so sensitive to the bark of the dog? 
lounging in one of tlie jionKg after a night’s plunder. ‘Mr Hill will explain. ^ 

Downie, the ^nggneer of the planbilion, sl^pt at and ‘lam disposed,’gays that curious observer,‘to ascribe 
wounded* him with such effect, that lie immediately this susceptibility to be roused at the canine yelp, to 


rose Out of the pond to regain tlie morass. It was now 
that David Gruw^i, an African wainman, came np, I 


the similarity of that sound to its own puvliar cry, under 
any specdcs of excitement—to the fact tliat it is .the inl¬ 


and before the reptiie could get away, «*4irew himself passioned voice of its young—to the matorn,si solicitude 
astride ^ver his back, snatched up his fore-paws in of the female for its progeny when it hoars that voice 
B moment, and held them doubled np. The beast was —and to tlie ravenous appetite of tlie male on tlie same 
immediately throwj; upon his snout; a^d though able occasion ; for, like many of tlie rapacious anira.als, tlie 
to move his hind-feet freely, and flap his tail, he could male of this tribe preys upon its own offspring, 
only move in a circle, while the African steadily kept ‘ Professor Hucklaiul has discovered in the excre- 
hls seat., In this way, a huge reptile eighteen feet long mentitious fossils of the plesiosaunis or fi«h-lixard 
—for so he measured when killed—was held uianK/orti j evidence of a similar rapacious appetite .in those 
by one man, till Downie reloaded his fowling-piece, I extinct anim.al8. 


and shot him quietly through the brain. 

Mr Hill’s comments ujion this feat of ‘ noble cay-! 
nuuiabip’ are worthy of extract. ‘You will perceive,’ I 


‘ It is not very clear whether the male parent assists 
the female in the oflice of dijiposing the eggs in the 
eartli; it is much more likely, from the necessity of 


he says,* ‘ that this is precisely the feat ; erfonned by i her after-watcbfnlness to guard against Ids reprisals, 


Mr Waterton. He says his caj'man plunged furiously, 
and lashed tile sand with his tail; hut that, being near 
the bead, he was out of the reach of the strokes of it. 


that he does not. After burying the eggs in the earth, 
to lie there matured by the sun, the female visits from 
time to time the place in wliicK they are secreted. 


and: that the reptile’s plunging and striking only made and, just as the period of hatching is completed. 


his seat uncomfortable. This seemed real^v almost all 
the difficulty in David Brown’s case'; lint as every 


exliibits her attachment to her offspring in the anxiety 
with whicli she comes aiid goes, \valks round the nest 


plunges with kim only drove the crocodile's nose into of her hopes, scratches the fractured shell, and, by 
tlte gronnd, whereas Mr Waterton’s cayman was kept sounds which remnbk the bark of a doy, exeitee the half¬ 
head up by the ^isoplo tugging at the*liook in his extricated young to struggle forth into life. When 

.^ 1 .^.......^' 1 *:,. -.Ui—..!__ _____ .^ 1 ... I__Ja.!. xt.*_ J*___*_S-.A- 


thrott^ thftt would make his chivalry a more desperate she Ims beheld, with this sort of joy, fear, and anxiefy, 
adventuiB thi^ David Brown’s, for his beast’s efforts the last of her offspring quit its broken casement, she 
to get fe.rwfprd only more eflectually i^et him fast leads them forth into the plashj'pools avray from'the 
where bn river, and amon^; the thick underwood,'tp: avoid the 

ITiere is . anothm' curious passage in Mr ^Gosse’s pr|datory visits of their father. In this season of care 
volume—far too costly asbook, sinfortunutely, to and watchfulness, she is ferocious, daring, and ihorose,' 
accessible to auj' save a small miigirity of our readers— “'Warding with inquietude her young wherever they 


which throws a sihgalar light bn thetstory, familiar to 
most people, and b? mo*! people regarded as a blague, 


wander. Sim turns when they turn, and»by whining 
and granting shews a particular solicitude to keep 


of the dogs lapping the water of the Nile witliout them in such pools only as are much too shallow for 


stopping in their ran, }to tout Ahey may baffle the the resort of the full-grown reptile. ..... In this 
cro^Ues, which are saM to hav^ a great predilection period of their helplessness, the mother: feeds tbdm 
for dogs’ flesh. It is certmnly curious to find a similip: with her masticated food, disgorging n to them as tim!: 
belief ujiivWsal, although in a somewhat exaggerate dogjidoes to ^ts pups. In general, it is rarely toeit 
fpilp, «m»ngst the negroOT NewTVorlcl. In the otherwise Ijjian crouching with its belly to the eitt^h* 
Ahtillea we are told by HBl, it i# held that the and crawling with a curvilinear motion ; but; at thl* 
*y{dce of tite dog will always M^ay tbeai reptiles from time i^may be observed firmly Standing oh: Its fet. 
way otWki:|4 of,prey, and persons wli3 would cross This it the attitude of anger and attack f a^ its 
a river without any risk from th^ attacl^, 4ind a spring is quick—a sort of agile leap, by ho tneSuS tocot 
'Scqnt down Hua stream to imitate a dog’s howl, yelp, in distance. During all this tiiite of protoctioa AiM 
op bark which is no sooner heard ly tlte^dligAtew, dependence, is heard the voiee by whJch;tbe 
-,-y- ' *.I.. ... V nt^rns its ■ wants'known, and the; patent' sssttieS 'Jbi' 


nlAl.g,#afMri»tad^l«duttaHai,,B!q,,oV.Mj!A?Snto,«!c'y *he,dog;and thew puppy. . 

xm^vilsn:/ 'i. \ ^ : If 'From sllthese.faq^l take it tEk when thfi'iop^ 
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of dog'B bark is heard, tho caymnns press to the spot 
which it iksues, agitated by two several passions 
—the- iboMies to protect their young, and the males to 
de>-our them ; and to this, and not to their predUeetion 
for the flesh of dogs, are we to ascribe the eagerness 
with which they scud away, agitated by that voice 
whioii in the one ease is the thrilling tuy of danwr, 
and in the other, the excising announcement of fooa.’ 

OEIGlir'; OP THE UNI^.ESrrY OP iEYDESr.* 

That.‘ distinguished Prencli periodical, the .Revue dee 
JMux Mondes, is now publishing a series of interesting 
articles from the pen of M. Alphonse Esquiros, on the 
Ketlierlands and life in Holland. Prom a late number, 
we translate his graphic account of the origin <rf the 
celebrated Uni verdty of Leyden. » 

The foundation of this famous university is con¬ 
nected with the siege which Leyden sustained in the 
year 1673. The United Pihvinces had risen against 
the Spanish domination. Liberty of conscience basely 
violated, political and religious despotism, tlie inquisi¬ 
tion, and the establishment of arbitrary tiixation, had 
all tended to exasperate tiie national feelings. ‘ A^tliis i 
time,’ says tlie liistoria;;^ Hooft, snrnamed the Tacitus 
of Holland, ‘ all ranks, ages, and sexes were confolindcd 
in one general persecution. Tlie gibbet and the wheel 
did not suflitie; the trees wliieh bordered the public 
roads were laden with corpses, and the flames of the 
funeral-plies of martyrdom darted upwards to the 
sky. Scaffolds were erected in every quarter; and 
thfc very air became infected with a vapour of death.’ 
Then was ^n a spectacle rarely paralleled in tlie 
world’s history. A few hnmlred men, pushed to 
despair — flshermen, sheplierds, merchants — banded 
themselves together to struggle against the crushing 
oppression of a t>owcrfal government, and against 
armies reputed invincible. Pollowing the example 
given by other towns of Holland, the inhabitants of 
Leyden declared themaeVves in favour of the union of 
the provinces; but towaixls tho end of Octobf r they 
were attacked and surrounded by the Spaniards. The 
Prince of Orange wrote directions to the citizens at all 
hazards to offer lusistonce. Tie promised on Ins part 
to seek every meanH of assisting them. ‘Hold out 
for three months,’ he said; ,‘ahd even if the siege 
should last longer,'do not lose courage. If you perse¬ 
vere, deliverance is certain; but if you surrender, 
perpetual servitude awaits you.’ 

The enemy, meanwhile, sought by insidious pro- 
mjses to obtain an eytranco into the place. The only 
reply vouchsafed by the besieged was this Latin 
verse— 

Pistnla dnh» canit, volucrera dum dccipit auceps.’* 

Tlie defence of the city was intrusted to Janus Douza. 
The burghers bound themselves by oath to die beneath 
the ruins of their houses rather than yield. AltliougH* 
in the flrst instance ail the useiess mouths hud been 
sent away, famine soon pressed on the city. No 
bread was to be seen, and provisions of all sorts 
became every day more scarce. At length grass, 
leaves, the barit of trees, the skins of the animals 
Which had long anoB been devoured, even clay, came 
to he used as aatritnent. Pestilence foU^owed famine. 
Of 16,000 inhabitants, between 6000 and 70Q0 perished. 
Erbr^where living skeletons were seen •burying the 
' d^. '1^ town, defended by shadows, still sustained: 
Itself a gains t tlie fMf of the invading army and its 
own'i^tnal divisions. To the soldiers, who shouted 
to tbems ‘You ore dying of hunger—surrender;.and 
you idiiUi have they answered from the top,the 
*• When our provisions are quite gotte,|we 



wiJI eat our left hands, and k^Mip bur* right tci^ defend 
our liberty.’’ • : J • 

One day, houhver, as, famished crou;4 presetted , 
themselves beforo tlie burgonissfer of Leydgn, Heter 
Adriaanszoon van der Werff: they ’ peVepi^orily 
deinandid either breM or the surrender of tha city. 

‘ I liave sworn to defend this city,’ replied tho magis- 
trate, ‘and with the^help of God, I hope to kejip my 
lyith. Bread I have not ; hut if ray body Km serve to, 
enable you to continue the juggle, take it, cut it up, 
and divide it amongst you.' ,Thq poor people with^ow 
in silence. * 

The fate of Holland hut^ on’the walls of Lt^'dent 
All the United Provinces watched the heroic mwnj * 
but the placf was so rigorously blockiyled, tnat' it . 
was most difliciilt to come tcv its assistance. 'Hie 
Prince’of Orange at length resolved to pierce the 
dikes. It was a desperate measure; nevertheless 
the old Batavian pnivcrb prevailed—Better K*country 
desolated • than a country lost. The whole country 
was overHowejl witli w.atcg, and the harvests destroyed. 
The sea, that natural enemy of Holland, came to the 
lielp of Leyden; but it came slowly. A north-east 
wit»l kept back the waves, on whose crests isppeared 
'barks mounted witli cuniten. Tliese boats, impelled 
by means pi wliccls, without eitliw oars Sir snila, wore 
manned by brave Zeeland seamen, who had almost all 
been wounded and mutilated in the war of independ¬ 
ence. Tlie besieged from the sumtllit ofl their ram¬ 
parts could salt tlie flotilla, could even converse with 
the crews; but tho envious flood receded instead of 
advancing, hearing away their last hope. The et;eray, 
on tile other hand, although dri ven fj^um some advanc^ ' 
positions by tlie overflowing of tlie waters, still main¬ 
tained themselves on the principal dikes. Leyden 
seemed lost, when tho moon becoming lull, swelled 
tho tide. The wind changed to the south-west; and 
one of those violent storms wiiich at ordinary seasons 
tend so much to endanger the safety of Holland, burst 
forth ou its coasts. The sea, re’sistlcBs in its might, 
enlarged the breaches already matle in tho dikes, and 
rushed over the land, liearing along on its wave!! terror, 
desolation, and—safety. Surpriseil and submerged, 
stupified with terror at the noise of the tempest, and 
the falling of a portion of the walls, the Spaniards 
tumultuously abandoned their posts, and threw their 
emmon intoUhe water. 

The sameVide which enabled them to refrea^ boro 
the Zeeland flotilla, laden with provisiom>tu ,th»gates 
of Leyden. A terrible combat-—* an amphibious flght,’ 
to use tho eipression of a Dut^ ij^istorian—ensued, 
partly on the dikes and partly on board the barks. 
The sailors triumphed, and entered the town; but 
amid the Jos of deliverance, a sad spectacle met 
their eyes. Lining both sides of the great Kina), 
crowds of famished creatures were shouting for food. 
^jgSith almost brutal -tvidity.ithey seized the loaves and; 
the Jierrings wiiich vtere distributed, and many, who 
liad hitherto bornq up against hunger died ofrepietion, 
Tlie redoubtable array of Spain, beaten, drowned^ 
dispersed over the land by tlie waters of the sea, 
had vanished like that of Pharaoh. : ‘ Gfd,’; il! was 
said, ‘ loves Holland siow, as He formerly loVed Israel.’ 
I^isabled by severe illness, the PHhee, of. Orwge, 
surnamed the Silent, had not appeared iA p^isoa Wore 
tho walls of Ld^den. tHe wA at Dtdft, 
recovered, was for the first time attending public 
worship in one of the cliurehea of that towfl, when 
tidings came* that the siege wae xrised.. The prinpe 
sent !(>(ne|Bago to the pretu!het|„^.who imm^htel}^ wi.th 
a loud voice, proclaimed.: i)fe ;;hle88e Te^a 

mingled abundantly udth... the tliankt^vings that 
followed. J|§ * ♦ • 

Altliott^'q^estilenee stUl raged in Leyden,-WiUinhi 
kho Silent:' h%stttocd. tbttfaoir. BSsrounded qy the 
citizens, who forgot them sorr^ira as they thrdnged to 
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meet whom''they regarded as tho ^liying rampagt 

of thJei* Tcconquered liherty, he asked *thero whether 
jithejf would pg-efer for their cUy a perpetual eaemptien 
'.ikofh'^ertein taxes, or the foundation of h Protestant 
ttnivcmti^' burghers of Leyden did not hesitate 
la their choice: ‘ A unlycrsity ’.’ ‘Ss-as their Diianimous 
cry; And so, on the 9th of February 1C73, was 
inaugurated witli much pomp that eijiflee destined 
afterwards to'number amongst its students and pro¬ 
fessors many of the most hi'iHinht geniuses of EuropeV 
The anniversary of the,.inauguration is still celebrated 
every year iifljeydcn. 

i’ 


Sl|TITnEY’.S ‘FAMOUS VICTOHY.‘ 

• conancTun r^i tiik i'«ksenx time. 

♦ 

It was a simitncr cveping, 

Old Caspar’s work was done, 

'And he lieforo his cottage-door 
Wnis sitting in the snn; 

And by him sported on the green 
; His little grundchild Katcrine. 

eShe saw her brother Pcterkin «■ 

Roll sdmctliing la^ and round, 

■Whiaii Iw, besido tlie rivulet, 

, In playing there had found; 

He came to ask what he liad found, 

That waJao large, and smooth, and round. 

•a* > 

Old Caspar took it from the boy, 

« * Who stood expectant by; 

And then the old man shook iiis head, 

And with u natural sigh: 

.•’Tis some poor,fellow’s skull,’ said 1;'', 

^ Who fell ill the great victory. 

‘ I find them in t’ne garden. 

For there’s many hereabout; 

And often when 1 go to plough, 

■ The ploughshare turns them oul; 

, For iriiniy thousand men,’said he, 

‘ Were slain in that great victory.’ 

, ‘Now teens'what'twas all about,’ 

’ Young Pcterkin he erics; 

And little Katcrine looks np 
With woiider-w.aiting eyes: y . 

‘Now tel) ns all about the war, * 

■w* AndWfhat they killed each other for.'’ 

‘ The I'i«pBhjfjnd Engliidi,' CasparVried, 

• “Tlic Russians put to rout; 
i .Rut what they killed each other for, 

' , "L i^uld riot well make out. ^ 

: :M A)mc> nnd in this valley, 

They gained a glorious victory. 

t t 

brother Jjvflra at Thkermaiiii— ^ 

. Yon little stream hard fiy ; 

Tliey .burnt bis dwelling to til#ground. 

And he was forced to hy; 

So with his .wife-and child ho fled, 

Nhr bad he where'fo rest hjis head. 

' 'r/: ‘Wilh./i« (r(njlSr Sebastopol ‘ 

, Was wasted fat nnd wjiio i i, 

• • And many thousand t, 

t In hopeless anguiiih'Rled 3 . 

, But thirigs like that, ydh kiiow, iih\§t bo 
' ’ At iQfrefy fiuuous victory. 


‘ TheyAfty it was a shocking si^t,' 

^ AAe»,,|dm:tt)wn,was won; ■ : ■ 

Bor ii^jK thousand Russhms there || 
■X<flV:'vii^iiigin the sup: - : ^ 

But wlhg^tike that, y en know, must be 
fitiftWiisyfctthy'.'' 


‘ Giwat .twa'ise the French and English won, 

Tile Turk ar^ brave Sardine 
* Why, .Uwaft’ a very witRed thing P 
Said little Katcrjiie,f . . y, ' 

‘Nay, nay, my little.giri,’quoth lit; 

‘ It was a famous victory. V 

f. ‘And everybody praised th’’ Allies . , 

Who that stfoDgliold did win.’ 

' But what gqod came of it at last ?’ 

•• tinoth little Peterkin. ,, 

‘ Why, that I cannot tell,’ said he.; 

‘ But ’twas a famous victory.’ 

, . 

TUB ISirSDATlOHS IX PKAX'C*. . ! 

While we send sympathy and aid to the sufferers by these 
innndatuius.jt were well if we could also impress on them, 
and other people exposed to tlie like calamities, that disaster 
from such a cause will .Always tie now and then occurring, 
where human habitations ana placed in certain situations j 
with respect to rivei-s. Let it lie observed, there is along¬ 
side of almost all rivers a flat meadow—culled amongst us 
in Scotland a AtmgA—which is often a.ssuincd as huilding- 
ground, from the very fact of its being so near the course i 
.of tlivi stream, particularly where the stream is navigable, i 
or whure a bridge causes contlitenee of people, or from 
whatever other cause. Such nru the sites of many of our 
principal British cities, or parts of them, London' not 
excepted, where Southwark and Westminster are almost 
wholly on that sort of ground. Now, it is a mere j 
tempting of Providence—a solecism—to build on such j 
ground, and simply because it is part of the very river- | 
ohiinnel itself. It is the winter or flood course of tfie j 
river, and .'ibsolutely the product of its various inun- i 
dittioiis in the course of ages. I’he river , every now l 
and then rises under flood, so as to cover that gmund, ! 
unless artificially confined within its usual channel. Thm 
it is we hear of its filling streets up to the first floor, 
drowning cellars and kitchens, pressing bark sewage-water 
into houses, sweeping away walls, cottJiges, &c., and bury- j 
lug gardens under mud and rubbish. The fair, but ■ 
injudiciously placed city of Perth, undergoes woes of thjs : 
kind once every few years, and will ever do so, while so ! 
nmcli of it lies on the haugli of I'.iy. Many pleasant ' 
towns in France are likewise so situated, and hence the j 
late troubles, which form but an expinple of wliat is every i 
now .and then e.vperieneed in that quarter. The only way ■ 
wholly to avoid such evils is to build towns on the second 
platform of gi’ound bordering rivers, tmd never ou the | 
first; or, if they are already on the first platform, and : 
cannot bo removed, then an artificial embankraeut or levee j 
may be available. If neither of these expedients is j 
resorted to, let no one be so ftioBh as eomplatii of tfio 
damage produced by innndatioiis, for occasional mundev 
tioiis are ou)y wluit he may reasonably expect. 

. BLUE DETItS. 

Jn an article in the Jonmal <jf Peyehologiitd Medicine 
^on Baron Fcnehlcrslcbcn’s of Medical Psycho- , 

phpy, shewing how the inind is influenced by. a mechanical 
calling, there is this curious sentence.; „‘Roscb and 
Esquirnl aflirm from observation that iiidigo.djc;« bccionie 
melancholy ■ and those who dye scarlet, choleric. Their 
observation reganling indigo-dyers affords ii strong con¬ 
firmation of the statement of that arcti-i]uac1c, Paracdsus, 
who declared blue to be injurious.’ TMs would seeim to 
suggest that our phrase, 'the blue devils,’may dcrAe its 
origin fronf a .‘(I'icntifio fact. 

_- --...w;,. ., u, , ' 
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* public profanity in tlio bflok-enligiitenod hands of the 

THE EXTEENALS OE. LITER AT U Eli,, cog-nosconti. ifore frequently, for a 8imi!ar*purpose, 
Tiierib are mnnj’, no doubi, to ■whom the arliiieial a few copies :ir<; printed on a larger paper than tlic 
rednements in what niiiy be termed tlie externals of otiicrs, w ith India pruui« of the engravings, if any. 
literature, afford no pleasure; to whonu a vellum As but a few of the Aldincs srere printed on vellum, 
j copy, slTiiiiug in gold and morocco, i.s no more it has been only by the independent labours of many 
acceptable than if it Imd been printed on dingy ,bootc-eollectors, e.xtendiHg^>vcr a long scries of years, 
brown paper and bound in shabby sheepskin. Still, that a complete set wms uUimat^jly ^ro'jglit together. 
Milton ha.s well said that a book is ‘ the precious life- Their alleged money-value is enormousand no 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up one will be surprised to learn that their gor^ous 
on purpose to a life beyond lifeand why, then, should ,bindings are fully commensurate witB the’extravagant 
not such a treasure he enclosed in a -worthy casket ? estimation in svhicli they are held. 

Dr Dibdin, the celebrated bibliographer, in his easy, Tlie earliest books of the auciouts were unerely 
•enilmsiastic manlier thus depicts what he considers to scrolls of loose leaves, kept together by being ti3d up 
be the beim ultial of a gentleman’s pleasiire-njiartmcnt, in a cylindric.il roll or volume. Subsequently, a saga- 
by which appellation tlie wortliy doctor not inappro- cious wight, wliose name is not preserved by history, 
priatcly dcsignate.'i a library. S.itin-wood liookcases, conceived the idea of passing a cord throiigli the ends 
; surmounted by' chaste Etruscan'vases, should surround of tlie leaves; and at litst one Piiillatius, an Athenian, 

I the walls, and the floor he covered by a light-blue'• earned a well-deserved statue from his grateful country-. 
,• carjKjt, embroidered witli roses, sliaded in brown. Tlie j men by teaching them to glue tlip edges of the leaves 
; curtains should be in liasmony; wIdle a sprinkling of togctlier: many a statue has since been erected for 
t alabaster lamps, marble busts, and a very fgw choice far less service conferred upon mankind. TlifeJloman 
paintings, complete the scene. Probably tlie most satirist Catullus gives us a good idea of the best books 
perfect, at any rate the most faraons, apartment of of ids period. EidicuLing a contemporary poet, whoso 
this kind is the Aldipe Cabinet in Sixmcer House, St sonnets were trash, though his book^ were elegant, he 
James’s Place, London, the town-residence of Earl says: 

Spencer. The ■walls, panelled with gilded palm- V , , , • 

, , ^ , , Mis paper is^^oyal, not common or bad; 

branches, support a scmi-circular ceding, adorned , , » , „ _ 

’ . ,r,. .. . . Ills wrappers ana bosses are totallv new; * 

w,th compar ments of gilt roses. Phe furniture is m 

keeping, neit icr too g.m y nor o\eia luiuaiit, jet the And bmmd ffy a ribbon of rofje-c4lo^ed hno. 
coxj^ents ol a few mawogjinj' bookcasps, rnjiged about * • 

the walls, are more valuable th.an a Jew’s eye or a The ribbon, Imim, was a thong of soft .leather; the 
king’s ransom. - One case contains no los.s than fifty bosses, mnhilicip were ornamental knobs of W'ood, metal, 
books from the press of the first lEnglish printer, or ivory, at each end of the roller on which*tho book 
Caxton.; while its companion is filled with w'orl^ w:^ rollail; and the pumice-stoiie, jmmex, was used to 
pfinted by Wynkyn de Worde and Pynson, in the leaves a glossy polisli; and it is still im 

fifteenth century. The Caxtons alone are reckoned implement of the bookbinder’s craft. We also learn 
to be wortli fliore than twelve thonsand guineas, yet from an epigram V Martial, that the Eoman book* 
they are not considered to be of suilicient importance were sprinkled ■adth cedrium-~hn essential oil of cedar' 
' to give a name to tJie apartment ; they and their, —to give them an agreeable smell, and preserve them 
DngUsh compeers must hide their diminished^ heads from worms and inscifts. Tlie title was written on an 
beside a coniplfet^sot of Aldines printed on vellum, oblong piece of fine vellum, which was glmid on the 
I Another such collectiou does nut exist jji tlie wliole outside leaf, in such .a p^sitionsthat it would ^ visible 
t world, and never did. Complete sets of werks from if tlse book were rolled up. When closed, tiie ■whole 
the press of the three famous ,Venetians wild rejoiced in resembled a mounted map of the: preseat dajT; «nd 
tlie name of Aldus, there maybe, but not all printtd on in sucli guise Vere the w:riting8, of yirgiband ptcero 
veUuin. lit the early days of printing, a very few copies kept in»th€ 5 .houaes of Eome and Dotnpeii. , • 
of baeh work vrate struck off on vellum, to be given as The liext step in advance, ffom bo^s of the pre- 
present^ to great men, or to insure a more lasting ^ceding des^ptiom was gai^^ t^aii im^vement in 
existen^-tOf the book itself., Indeed, even,at tile tlieir prindtpal material. By an improved progest of 
imisefit 4aj,;Wdre boOt-eonUpissours are connected, it jipep^ing ^e''^Uuro^ it Wks made ts^abMI of. receiving 
ib not wtilisai^:-of a new work lifriting on both fidei ; : previously^ it. no,aid be 
veUuln* and are ever ^rtdly preserved from writtea on one. Was then tfimmed into square or ; 
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and into double,or quadrn^ 

wt4*' Tills was the first approach to the modern 
[Vowj'/brm: a^d ,tbe racarint? it reguired, constituted 
cothmeWment of the modern art of bookbinding. 

V .The, eWliest known specitncg of English "book. 
binding is a Latin and Saxon psalter of the ninth 
oenthix lately in the Stowe Colltg-'tion. It is rudely 
ftitohcd with leathern tliongs, and clumsily covered 
with oaken boards, having thci?, corners defended by 
bosses of brass. But toofi after its period, a revival 
of qiaeslcal Uterature, “chifcfly through tho efibrts of 
Lanfranc, gave an onvi ard impetus to the art of book- 
rl'imljaig. Books tiime intdr demand, and in all the 
largely monasteries there W'as a room termed the 
us^iptorivra, i;olely apin-opriated to the writing and 
b^ing of books. Lay-eneouragers of learning not 
unftequently endowetl the stiriptoriain with estates: 
to that tf the convent of St Edmund’s-Bnry, there 
belonged two mills, with other property. The monks 
who applied themselves to book-ui.iking were more 
respected than their less us<:ful fellows; for, as an 
eld author says, they not only furthered knowledge, 
but BT<jided the sin-begetting vii:e of indoleijce. 
Herman, a skilful monkisili binder, who came to 
England at ibe ponguest, soon rose to he bishop of 
Salisbury. ' 

The patient zeal of the monkish hinders raised their 
art to a higJi decree of excellence. Under the reign 
of Edward HI., we read of a book covered with 
enamelled gold, and clasped with a ruhy—having on’ 
one 8{d6 a cross of diamonds, and on the other njieur- 
de-K*, of the same precious stone.s; tlio pendant, or 
what we would ndw term the book-mark, was orna¬ 
mented with white sapphires. The most interesting 
specimen of tlie t.iste and ingenuity of the old con¬ 
ventual scribes and binders still in existence, i.s the 
celebrated Bedford Missal, specially prepared for tiie 
valiant Duke John of Bedford, uncle of, Henry VI., 
and regent of Ernnee, so well known to the re.-ulers 
of Shakspearc. It is ornamented with fifty-nine large 
.mhaiatmes—each occupying nearly a page—and one 
thousand smaller ones, displayed in briiliaut bor(]er.s 
of gulden foliage, with variegated ilou'crs—the letters 
are blue and gold. An enthusiastic antiguiiry and 
bibliographer has actually published a quarto volume 
gn this very missal alone. But few books of a similar 
descriptioii are extant. Time, tlie wofni, and the 
fujibU6„aeal cf tlie early reformers, not unmixed witli 
.cupidity, have left but a few—now worth more tluin 
their weight in ^d,,to be carefully trcttsnrcd in tiie 
great libEsries or Europe. One way in which a ooii- 
veatual JibeaiT was disposed of, is so very curious, as 
to-be worth-mention. In 1506, Joy^e Bowse, the 
■abbess ofkBfumsey; sold the books of her convent as 
wasterpapelC' to purcliase ale, a beverage whicli she 
and her nuns took great delight in. The* scantM 
became notorious; but the |isterhood consigtinS" 
exclusively of ladies of Itigh birtli, ,the bishop of the 
diocese was prevented from interfering till the library 
was destroyed and the last flagon of book-bought ale 
tippled. ^ , • . 

The richest binding in existeace is probably that 
known to antiquaries as th* Golden Manual of Prayers, 
[■which belSnged to Queen Elizabeth. ■ It i^ bound 
■goiy cold; a, nipresentatftn of Bto judglhent of Solomon 
i$ degnntly delineated on oiie of the covers, the olher 
* n^uresebting Moses raising the braz^ serpent. A 
loep ahtoched to each cover shews that Bllzabeth wore 
.W* Ii^k |tapeo<fed by a gold, chain from hersgirdle. 
Ti)ia reminds sis how the books that wgre* placed in 
'.chjgrehes, ibr.tlie benefit of the people; were chained to 
principle of saff bind, safe 
::Ttiild> wi|t‘ the custom peculiar to otorolies alone; 

ad still in exiateaoe whic}^ 

:.^A|pi[Biit,'pim.''>tbone«ndv.:book-chaina' were, at one 

at Oxford.'*,, 


Strangely enougii; the invention of printing at ilrst 
acted dettunenUdly to** the advancement of the airt of 
bookbinding. ' Gorgeous envelopments, glistenihg in- 
Genoa velvet, jewels, and gold; were almost neceflsarily 
the coexistents of elaborate writing and brilliant 
illuminations. Books, too, becoming more plentiful, 
decreased in value, and, as a consequence, Were leas 
splendidly bound; so we find that tlie early printed 
ones were covered witli oaken boards, and coarse 
leather, alntost as clumsily as tlie Saxon psalter of 
tho ninth century already referred to. As Pope says: 

Tliero Ca.\ton slept, with 'Wynkyn by his side, 

One ola»£>ed in wood, and one in strong cow-hide. 

The first grand .improvement, forming the great 
epoch iij, the liistory of modem bookbinding, was the 
applicationfOf morocco; for tills the world is indebted 
to that royal book-collector, Corvinns, king of Hungary. 
Tlis library, consisting of 6p,()00 volumes, wn.s the envy 
and wonder of tlie world. A small army of workmen 
was constantly employed in gilding, painting, and 
binding tln^se books, every one of wliich was, marked 
with tiie device of a crow holding a ring in its month, 
(the Latin etymon of the name of the royal owner. 
Corvitms died in H60, and butxn few years afterwards 
his magnificent library was destroyed and seattereii to- 
the winds, when Biida was captured by the Turks 
; under Sultan, Solyrnan II. Not three hundred of the 
M'orks it contained are now known to be in erfstence, 
and most of these are in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. One, now in the public libgrary of Brussqls, 
is .1 I.atin PvanffclLiiarium, written in letters of gold 
on the finest vellum. Tliis hook, liaving fallen into 
the hands of Philip II. of Sjiain, was long preserved 
in tiie Escurial as a sacred relic: it w,a« never shewn 
to strangers, except in the presence of eoclesiastica 
and nobles of liigli rank, wlio, witli heads Vincovered 
and bearing torches, reverentially stood in solemn 
silence round the golden casket in which it was 
enclosed. ‘ 

Corvimis, then, h.as the credit of ’mtroducing morocco; 
but it was Jean Grolier, treasurer to Francis I. of 
France, and a munificent patron of learning and the 
arts, who brought it into fashion.f.GroIier’s vast wealtli, 
and otficial position as ambassador of P'rance at the 
courts of Rome and Vicnii.'i, afforded him unusual 
facilities for colieeting books, which lie caused to be 
bound in the most tasteful and costly manner. Every 
volume displayed tho liberality of its possessor, for all 
•were lettered with the epigraph, Grolieri et Amiranan 
—Grolier and,his friends. A Contemporary writer, 
describing a dinner-party at Grolier’s house in Iteme, 
at wliich Aldus, the celebrated Venetian printer, and 
men connected with literature, were present^ states 
that, after dinntr, Grolier gave to each of his guests 
i a* pair of gloves, stuSed full -with golden ducatc. 
•Grolier's library was scattered at his deatli, but 
specimens of his books are still extant in various 
collections, and are valued at extraordinary prtes. A 
copy of the Hktoria Piscimn, by Solvianus, was sol^ 
not long since Ibr L.30; the book is not rare, and of' 
no intrinsic value; tlicn why did it fetch so much 
money ? The answer is simple: Itcivas a good sped- 
men of Groiier’s beautiful binding. The historian 
De Tliou, aifd tlio statesman Colbert, succeeded to 
tlie mantis pf Grolier in their taste for.elegant bindings, 
and brought morocco into- general usei' They also' 
introduced the vory exeellentplan of lettering: the title 
of the book on the back of the volume. 

The bookbinders of the (seventeenth .century'in 
England, were far behind those of France. The best:, 
bqjand English books of that period axe CovereA with- 
dork calf-skin, and embdlished with ^liekhr studded 
"gold ornaments on the ddes Md b8|^'; 
using a ptos% the theete ■were^Mitim.l^^ hea^ 
mallet cm a tofgis to aiake lie doM aiid 
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eyesv Clement Barkidale, the Cotswuld poet,, address* 
ing hie bookhiader, thus alhid^ to this practice: 

Has my muse made a fhnit? Friend, I entreat. 

Before yon bind her up, you will her lieat; 

Though she's not loose and wanton, 1 can tell, 

tJnlcas you beat her; you’ll ne’er bind her well. , 

The early part of th@ eighteenth century saw the 
commencement of the Harleian fira. Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, firieiid of Pope, and favourite of Queen Anne, 
jwas a renowned collector of books. Yet, thougli he 
was careful to have his books bound neatly and 
substantially, they display none of the gorgeous taste 
which made the old French binders so celebrntedi The 
Style of binding wliich cluiracterised his library was 
an invariable red morocco, with broad go)d bands 
round the edges, and a star or lozenge i# the centre 
of each side. After the death of Harley, the art again 
retrograded; what was teamed university binding— 
a sober, gray tinted calf, with bands—Coming into 
fashion. Mr Hollis, however, rather eccentrically 
deviated from the general style of this 'period. He 
employed the celebrated artist Pingo to engnave a 
number of emblematical devices, such as the Sap o> 
liberty, the owl of Minerva, the caduceus of Mercury, 
the wand of .Alsciilapius. When patriotism animated 
the pages, a sprinkling of caps of liberty decorated tlie 
covers; when wisdom filled the folio, the owl’s majestic 
gravity indicated the seriousness of tlie subject; while 
the caduceus of Mercury fitly emblematised the soaring 
fijgiit of eloquence, and the wand of iKscglapius testified 
a treatise on the healing art. Tliese freaks of Mr 
Hollis would lend us to tlie tliousand-and-one eccentri¬ 
cities of bookbinding, were tliere not worthier matter 
to fill the page. Sufiice it to say% bonks on hunting 
have been hound in deer-skin, and an admirer of Mr 
Fox had*ills /fisimy bound in fox-skin; while in tlie 
last century, an ntition at law between Hr W. Hunter, 
the celebrated anatomist, and liis bookbinder, disclose;! 
tlie Btartlmg fact, that •the former had enqiloyed the 
latter to bind a medical Work on diseases of the skin 
in the very human cuticle of wliich it treated. 

The greatest practical improvement in the art of 
bookbinding, during, the eigliteentii century, was tlie 
introduction of what is teclinically termed tlie sawn 
back. This is merely a groove made witli a saw in 
the back' of the sheets, to receive tlie band to which 
they are sewn. Tims no unsigiitly projection appears 
on tho back, such as is seen on ail bindings of an 
earlier date. The bookbinders furiously opposed this 
innovation; but con»mon-sense, as it always will, soon 
defeated the prejudices of an interested trade. 

It was not till 17C6 that the star of English book¬ 
binding rose high in the ascendant, through the skill 
and taste of Koger Payne. This %emarkable man 
tirst saw the light at Windsor, learned his trade in fhe 
classic sliades of Eton, and ultimately came to LomM* 
to push his fortune. There, are millions who iiave 
never lieard'of the renowned Boger, but still he was 
a great man in his way, fbr idl that. Speak to a 
thorough bibliomaniac of Raphael or Angelo, Canora 
or Flaxman, Handel or Rossini, and he will irreve¬ 
rently mutter sismetbing about daubers’ of canvas, 
hewers of marble; or scraiiers of catgut; but whisper 
the magical name of Payne, and his cotmtenance will 
become radiant with pleasure, and he 'i^dl exclaim; 
‘Ah 1 As was, indeed, an artist!* A thorough connois- 
. seur, on entering a large library, will instanti/detect 
A Roger Payne among a thousand other bobks. He 
vAiU take the precious volume from- the shelf, ns 
,i;QareftiUy as 1^, he wkro handling his first-bom babe; 
Jfo wJiif gloat over it, as a raiser does over his gq}d; 
W it8l expatiate for hours, If you choose to listen to* 

points of the work- 
JBMWift; nwd he «*iil return the book to its place with 
ft 'in that sgnifted py the mil»ppy 
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Iboabdil whci| he took his l^t •view of the ftmii'valled 
Alhambra and lis glorious City crf Gryi^da. » r 

Tho light of Payne was ilol^suffered, to,ling^long 
under a bushel. His great taste in the qjimce and 
judicious applicatios of ornament, soon procured him 
numerous patrons among the noblest and wealthiest of 
the land. Ily favourite colour was an Olive qgofocco, 
which, from sonic peculiar theory of hit own, hp 
•always pertinacious^ insisted on terming Venetian. 
But* his onmuients were* the great beauty of his ■ 
bindings, from tiieir chastd anti classicaJ taste, and the 
correctness of their execution^ In rcnovatitig and 
repairing an ancient blac\:-letter jbmc, his skijb-WIV* 
almost miriiculous. His chef-d'oeuvre is a Glasgow 
Aiscliyins, in the library of ,Earl Spehcer: the hill 
4br binding this book is still extant, and its amount 
is above L.IC. SeverS.1 of his bills are c.arefully 
treasured in the hands of collectors, and aSb genuine 
curiosities, as they minutely describe the work jier- 
fornied, egotistically c.xtpl tlie abilities of the ■workman, 
and contemptuously depreciate tlie ^usial’ bad binding 
of otlier artists. Tlie private account-book of Roger 
iiqp also been preserved; and from the following entry 
of one day’s c-xpeudituro in it, we may safely conclude 
that the ti<1e of liis affairs, hojyevgr Jkvonrable, did 
not lead fo fortune:—‘ For bacon, one luilf-pe#ny. For 
liquor, one shilling.’ , Sad to say, Ids couduct'wns not 
equal to his abilities; consequently*, instead of rising 
to the positmn his talents commanded, he, through 
vicious indulgence, fell and died in the lowest depth 
of wretchedness mid poverty'. But Roger did*net live 
in vain. Ho not only introduced a new and chaste 
style, but gave a powerful stimulus to tlie advance¬ 
ment of Ills trade. After his time, tasteless and 
unmeaning ornaments were discarded^ and a series 
of highly' finished classical and geometrical designs 
adopted. Wo can descend the stream of time no 
further. It would be invidious to speak of the 
binders of tho present day, or‘even of tliose whom 
tiiey liave so worthily succeeded. Nor does the art 
depend upon individual skill so miuih as Rirmerly, 
the mighty' appliances of m.achincry having been 
ealied to aid. If tiie covers liav'e been previously 
prepared, some of tlie London binCfcrs will bind 1000 
volumes, in gilt cloth, in tho short space of six hours. 

An inte^Ksting method of embellishing books, known 
to the inimted by the technical terra illustration, 
cannot be passed over without notice. *To ■iMustrate 
a book, even imperfectly, is the labour of a lifetime, 
and require# a largo fortune, u worried diligeuce, and 
unconquerable patience. An Edinburgh Tsailie, who 
delighted in surrounding himself with works of vfritt,, 
w'lis one day^ shewing his art-treasures to the well- ; 
known antiquary, the Rev. Andrew Small ofCdensheiid,: 
when the latter drily said: ‘ Ay, bailie, tliere will be 
Jtgran^ rouping liei^' someaday.’ It is ever the aame 
w'itb private colleetipns of books—to the complexion 
of the roup, tlx^ ebony hammer of the glib-tongued ' 
auctioneer, tliey must come at last. So we may 
certainly calculate, that some time towards the dose 
of the century there will be great e-xcitemea* at various 
sale-rooms where book-buyers most do congregate,mul 
tliere will be notices in the newspapers of'the enor- 
Aous prices which illustrated copies of "Macaulay’s 
History of Enyttnd will then Command, for tfaat»it^ tfae 
wdHc upon which the illustrators of the present day 
are most busily employed. To' givo an idea^of sudi* 
employment,* we shall deseribo tlie usual prooess of 
illustsation. As the size d' Macaulay’s* jKistBry wtH: i 
not admif of laxge priuts, and as folding’then), aa 
as it can be avoided, wcftild be obje^onabl^ two 
copies of%he work miist Bb fforshased; ei^h Iwf 
must be taki4^ asunder from its feihnvs;, irad e^efulry v 
^nlaid—that IS, pasted dovva on thf centres^ of quarto:, 
or folio sited iteaves of fine blank paper, A: tep<neni>^ 
consi^itlfoAiW^^: shlw tspo copies im’ 
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of the first c^y is ihlate^ 

’ is jost; but its pfece it supplW on the oppositis 
|i}e ss^the jeaV by inlaj'insf page 2 of the second copy ; 
itiA so'pi]!. alternate leaves from each, until the work 
'Is.cohipleted. This, however, is merely'a preliMinary 
dperatte; the more arduou's part of the. task is to 
comdl p'To illustrate the book, tiit portrait of every 
person mentioned in it, whose portrait lias ever been 
engraved, must be procured. Hvory place, in like' 

• inanner, must be representeii. Battles, medals, tropidcs, 
public r^oicidgs, even imafeinaty scenes of Itistorical 
incidents—of everytliiflg, in short, alluded to by Mr 
ViSiiat^^y t1)at Jias been migraved, the engravings 
must >.’jo obtained at any expense, 1 ) 3 ' hook or by 
crook, per/tis'atti nefas, and inserted in their appro¬ 
priate place among the inlaid leaves. In about halt 
a page of the first part of hiS Hinory, Mr Macauhi}-, 
speaking ftf the English pulpit of the period, nieiilions 
the uam.e 8 of tweut 3 ’-two church dignitaries, twelve 
churches, two universities, ai]d two eathedrals. En¬ 
gravings of eaclt and every oiie of tliese, making in 
all thirty-eight, are absolutel 3 ' required to illustrate a 
liiAf-pngmof the letter-press. Beside these, eugraviijgs 
of; parsonage-houses, armosial-bearings, tombs, and 
oven autograjfti letters, arc ndmissihlc. So, when at 
lost the feur inlaid volnraes of the Hislory 0183 ’ require 
to be bound, th,e 3 ' will li.aye swelled to upwiirds' of 
one hundred* volAhes. Then a magnificent cabinet 
vrill l)e provided for the whole, and the illustrated 
Macaulay will be as famous in its day as the illus- 
tratfSdrClarendon, the illustrated Pennant’s London, the 
.illuAtrafed Bowyor Bible, or oilier iilustriited works, as 
well known to boojt-ainateurs as St Paul’s Cathedral 
. or Westminster Abbey are at the jireseiit time. Illus¬ 
trators, however, are not popular as a class. 'Tlioy 
seem to be. imbued with ilie very essence of book¬ 
destructiveness. Thousands of fine old volumes, to 
the disgust and disappointment of iminbcrless readers, 
have been stripped of tlieir engravings, to supply the 
insatiable demand of one man. Dr Poriar, not too 
severely; thus satirises the illustrator; 

He pastes, from injured volumes snlpt away, 

His English heads, in chronicled ami}'. 

Torn from their destined page—unworthy meed 
Of knightly counsel and heroic deed. ^ 

Indignant I’caders seek the image fledX 
cqjpc tlie busy fool who ^!;anlx a hear!. 

THIS. MYff'T'EKIOUS SALUTE. 

As 1 sat jui} the hidics’ room at the PctoiWrough 
statidn, itruting the arrival of the Lonclpn train, two 
ladies eatUtsfii together, whose appearance, though not 
exactly uncommon, caught my cj-e. They were nice- 
looking, and a certain nnroher of years ago nufst htiye 
been pretty. They were not dnjssed alike, but tper? 
was a pervadihg'tOne about them ali^e in both. The 
large collar, whose antique shape and rich work pro- 
.clniraed a reverence for the taste of past dttys; tho 
cool white sfockings and sandal-lass prunella shoes; the 
/dresses, riot too long, of .a prevailiiig gray colour; the 
,',’^wn oraM-shawl of the one, and the small white 
pwn^pyer of the other Igdy; tlm Tuscan straw-bonnets, 
primrose aUii whit# trimftiings, and the 
black and green veils appended to each; together vAth 
Ipnj^'Shafted parasols without fringe and the neat 
jit!Ae ,i|s 8 hqt» .they^carri it eviddht that these 

^ called ‘ old maids.^ , •> 

said one of them, who appeared the 
of ^lie tvvo, we are in Capital time. I really 
tfh iMuk itiis fbss'dreadful than we^magined; 
A*p P'fiy P 'nee carriiipa Entirely to^ 

Cwoline, who acted ratbW in' 
tltt W her younger ‘friend— 


,‘ahl there is tiothin'g like being in good time. Better 
wait an hour, Glementlna, than be late one mitiute. 
1 feel quite glad to have brought my knitting; indeed, 
I never go anywhere without it; and now, that I can¬ 
not sec very well without glasses, reading is out of the 
question. You liavo Dr Gregory’s Letters tliere, I see. 
Ilowodiirerciit the literary productions of the present 
day are! lieally, the trash young people read now is 
terrible, when I thinlf how we were brought up. But 
I frisli Harrifet Spyker would come. I begin *0 think 
we ought to take out places.’ , 

Very soon after this, 1 saw another little Lady, 
app-treiitly about their own standing, bustling about, 
turning round, looking into corners, beliind door.s, and 
into all sorts of impossible places, till suddenly she 
espied tlje two friends, and walking briskly tip to 
them, bcgatcto talk very fast, answering the inquiries^ 
’of both ladies in a tone so headlong,' and with a' 
manner so lively, that I fpould hardly refrain from 
smiliiig both with pleasure and surprise. This last 
lady was dressed in a dark-coloured satin gown, with 
no stifienlng or crinoline to lift its clinging folds from 
her short slight person, She wore a small black lace- 
uhawhand :t white bounet adorned with an immense 
purple ‘ ugly,’ as they arc too truly called. 

‘ How man)' seats arc in tliese c.arriages ?’ asked the 
new-comer, after mutual greetings had passed. 

‘ I really do not know,’ said Miss Clementina. ‘ I 
never travelled but once before in a train, and I cannot 
sat' I remember. But, you know, we could easily ask.’ 
.So s.ayiiig, slio jvoiit leisurel;' up tea very active, hu?y 
oificial, wlio was gre.asing the wheels of the carriages, 
and said: 

‘ Bray, my good man, can you tell me how many 
seat.s there are, and wliat time we start?' Where is 
the station-clock? Ah! I sec; it is quite wrong by my 
wuteb, which never either gains or loses.’ Thf‘ 11 , seeing 
he paid no sort of atU'ntion to her, nor indeed heard 
her, she remarked; ‘ It is very badl 3 ' arranged that 
there is no inforin.ation to he'had, or any one to refer 
to at these places.’ 

‘ All right, ma'am! ’ said the man, slamming down 
the iron lid with great noise, and moving otT sharply to 
another wheel. ^ 

‘How very rude those men are!’ said Miss Caroline, 
in a condoling voice. ‘It is better to manage entirely 
for ourselves, m 3 ' dear, than to be exposed to such 
insults.’ 

‘Ah!’ rejoined Mi.s.s Clementina, ‘how different 
from the old stage-coach da 3 ' 8 , when one knew there 
were four scats inside which any ladies might have for 
the asking, and when a scream or a handkerchief from 
the windows would arrest instant attention from the 
gentlemen.’ 

‘Gentlemen!’*f!xclaimed Miss Caroline. ‘One can¬ 
not now-a-days tell a gentleman from a grazier or s. 
‘lfi*ftp-boy--by the dreSs, at least; and the young men 
of the present time are so excessively satirical, and so 
devoid of that deferential respect, without which, a fhw 
years ago, a gentleman would have been shut out from 
ladies’ society altogether.’ 

‘It is so, indeed,’ said Miss Spyker briskly ; *and I 
declare to you, nothing would indactfvmc to travel in 
the same carriage with one of those fast young men— 
nothing 3 'oa chuld name to me, Caroline.’' . 

Here all jthree agreed that nothing in the' wbtfie 
world would induce them to do such a thing. 

The*'crowd of passengers now begmt to thicken,. 
and I therefore took up my book and kat^el, and' 
soon established myself comfiwtabV ta' 
of a first-class carriage; ■ I had*not b^h the;p Very, 
hn^g when 1 saw the thine friends approatSthiig-i-- 
*the two first ladies arm in arm, and^^isk little Miss 
Spyker peering into first one* carri#gisji then Into 
another, with a face of great anxiety; At Uqiigth-tltey' 
stood s^ beforq the. onft I had el) 0 scst. , 
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fit is pretty well away from (he engine, Caroline,’ <t, he is going by this traint»,aii(! tHere is l«s jrawant 
saiii Miss Spykcr in an eneouihging tone of roico- behind with iiis carpet-bag. USo you think it woyild bO 
* Ancfoot too near the,end of the train either,' said improper to aslchim toVonff in?’/ ': • 

MissrClementina: ‘I think we might venture.’ ‘ Oh I’ exclaimed Mias CiemiMtiliifh hoping'tu the 

At this moment, a maid-servant, who followed them, same fo be overrnljd by tlio othnir' two^ afraid 
put into the carriage an infinite variety of brown-paper it would be so very forward, and pOfting ourselves'ln 
parcels, of every shape and sise. A small ‘ tigen* also his way.’ ’ . • * . 

came np, armed with three umbrellas, and Imng round ‘Hut,’ suggested Mias Spyker briskly, ‘if (N) w®’’® 
witti bonnelhboxes like a ‘bird-cage m:in,’ which he ito give liim the.fu«hcr seat there, all would 1ms flUtSi 
deposited ns he I)est could within. Tlie three ladies except one, and wim oun shawls and umbrellas We 
tlien, took tlieir seats.' might make up a figure tin She middle scat opposite 


deposited flB lie best could within. Thtf tlirce buKcs 
, tiien. took tlieir seats.» 

‘ Thomas,'* said Miss CIcmentin.a, ‘ liave you seen the 
luggage 8i»fe ?’ 


‘Yes, ’um,’ said Thomas grinning, and pulling a lock we nsk liun in, Caroline?’ 


Clementina; or else, yoij see, j»'ith two vacan^ phtoes, 
■we slionUl be so very JiKWy to )iaw> intruders. ShalL 


of hair. 

‘And the two carpet-bags?’ said Miss Caroline. 

‘ And the baskets of fruit for Lady M‘t4n.%or ? ’ put 
in Clementina. 


‘ 0 dear,' said Jliss Caroline, ‘ I don’t^kiiow ftrliat to 
do: what do you think?’ * * ■ 

‘ I really do not see <tliat in such an emo.rgencv it 
would be improper,’ remsu-ked CJenicntina,,in 'a (one 


‘ Two baskets of fruit ajid the flow’crs is under this i vainly endeavouring to seem neutral, 
seat, ’um,’ said Thomas, iiulding up the vafenee of the I ‘ And I declare,’ said little Miss Spyker huVriedJy, 
seat. ‘Guard said they’d squash ’em in the van along | ‘I see two other gf'ntlbmen lingering Ijere, close by. 


with heavy luggagg.’ * 

‘ Oh, very' well. And, Thomas,’ said hiiss Caroline, 
‘don’t forget what I said to you aliout the snnlcrs 
now: water those tw s square bed.s—vveed tlie one' on 
tlie lawn; and let me find the gravel-walks clean wlicn 
we return.’ 

‘ And mind tliat we don’t find luilf tlie roots dug up ■ 


for weeds, and tlie rest w.nslied bare, from u.sing that i « hat with poking and urging from her friends, and iier 
Jargo watering-can. That will do, Jane,’ added Miss j own fears; iffth a dread of being too late, Miss Spyker 


Don’t you really think wo might?—^lio is so vefy 
liiglily respectable—such a thorough gentleman, anil 
nfit of the new school.’ ^ * 

‘ Well, if you dare call out, Harriet.’ ’ 

‘ Yon botli really think I may,'theh?’^ 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Caroline, ‘we do.' • 

‘Then make haste,’ faltered Mis^Clenicntma. And 

_1...1 —liU .....1.*__•_r_ y. _ -...5 I_ 


^lementina to the maid : ‘ you may go now.’ 

They now began to arrange their bonnets, settle 
tlieir parcels, and make foot-stools of sumlry little 
boxes they lind brought 'with tliein. After, a short 


put her licad out of tbo window, and said, ii» a voice 
tliiit. slightly wavered lietwcen anxiety and he? sense 
of tlie impropriety of the net:.‘Mr—Sm-i-,itli, iMr 
Sm-i-itli.’ I glanced at tlic tlirec- ladies, and saw 


pause, Miss Caroline said: ‘Don’t like tliis at all—it I they ivcto trembling with tlie combined emotions of 


i.s so very dark.’ I liope, fear, and dread of doing anything bordering on 

‘Wlisft will it be in the tunneU?’ said Mis.s 1 the improper, when the door opened, and Mr SMtb 
Clementina in .an unhappy voice. I appeared. 

‘Caroline,’ said Mias Spyker, ‘I don't know wliat j He was a decidedly elderly gentleman, and wpro a 
you will think of me, Itut I confess to jmu ’- Here | gray' hat, an amiilc frockcoat of dark blue, white 


slie dropped her voice, and I only heard the words ! nnmentiouaiiles and waistcoat; and an cyegl^tss in an 
‘ gentleman in the carriage;’ hut 1 saw Miss Caroline ! embos.sed gold frame hung by a black ribbon from his 
.and Miss Clementina bridle up and draw liack, throw- ' neck. His fact; wore an expression of great suavity and 
ing suspicious glapces at poor Mis.s Spyko-r, who ! I'cncvolciico tow:irds the world in general; not remark- 
seemed in an embairaascd minority'. ' able for much talent or mental quickness, but rather 

Presently Clementina recommenced the conversa- indicative of a nature at once bland and obtueci He 
tion. ‘I don’t in the least know,’said she, ‘liowwc raised liiA hat .and bowed as he recognised Miss 
go off, but I begin to feel rather poorly—the engine Spyker, which courtesy was acknowledged by all three 
makes such a terrible noise—one never could be heard in the court-minuet style. Miss Spyflter, nowever, 


sci'eaming. 

• ‘No,’ said Miss Spyker; ‘and 1 believe tho guards 


are most inhuman. If you are ever so’frightened, or tliis train ?’ 


went straig^it to tlie point at once, by saying: ‘Very 
well, thank you, sir: and, Mr Braim, are you going by 


faint, it’s of no use: you are locked in, and no more 
thought of until you reacli your journey’s end; and 


tiien, if you don’t bear the name of Ae place, you pass you ladies ? ’ 


‘Madam,’ he replied, ‘I contemplate doing «o. 
Can 1—caufi be so happy as to bo of u^e to any of 


•on, of course, for nolnidy asks you to get out.’ 


‘Ol'Jt Mr Smith!’ said little Miss Spykef, gaining 


‘.^d tec,’ said Miss Clementina, who began courage from her Access,*uioa/rf j'on take one of the 

very nervous, ‘siiall nevea: kngw where to stop* Tlow | vaSant seats here ? Ws are so—so—so very much’—4^ 


should woi^ No one can make out ■w'hat the people say 
when tliey call out the names 'of the stations, and I 
am sure we shall miss seeing it written up.’ 


‘l!'righlened,’'*put in Miss Caroline, emerging from 
herfiiutcuil. 

‘ Very mucli frightened, imked,' learnestly repeated 

Iit:__I-_ 


‘Iwish anybody-we knew very well—of course, if a Miss Clementina. , 
gentlcmans oneiif a proper and steady age—was coming ‘'VVith the greatest pleasure, ladies. _ Ypu biaioQr 

the same -way,' murmured Miss Caroline, descending •me too much. I may have the .happiUaM'. tp' 

.a little from tlie exalted position she*bad previously service to you, perl^pps. Allow iue, Mis^ Capline,’ 
,taken up with regard to Miss Spyker’s‘hinted pro- said Mr Smith, calling np the tong ahd air of diib not 
pOsal. ‘It is in sucJi cases as these onl/that one feels unused to b^ng wh.at is called ‘a lady’s'majo,’ ss .bs 
.quite.helpless. O how I wish we were safe atajorae 1 ’ raised fronuthe floor of thj6. Miss Carplit^’s 

i i ; At this moment an agitated little scream broke from knitting, which, in the extremity of ter infeiSlon, 
» the lips of Miss Spyker. had fallen to the groimd ; and stewing in, ite 

‘Iwat isitf "What’s the matter? Is it going off?’ motioned to the farthest compairtment near inytJwn 
ex<diitmei Miss Clementina. window. • Ho was very ami 

«I think~I really do think that is Mr Smitb,’*said from the lament, of las getting-into th® g|Wag(,^ 
rvnus'manner, looking out of the obserfhd aWcclihg ctraping ovoa Aer mis^ of the 


Mjfs Swkert^»a nmpu8 manner, looking oue of the obserffed aifeeUiig cJ^ping niin^ of the 

w:itidgw'/as she spoke: riiree maiden Ig^eS, that Aeir >imra^ 

: Carqlin'ft; «^nd, depend upon them *0 tate n MtKer deiqpettitsi tltep. 
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KK>);e miidi’ in lo^ tone* togethcfe and replW' yhioh he strove to banish its usual benign expression, 
and with a 66i<; of bridling up of the figure tie appeared, however, - very tnueh taken abnek on 
SiiKth spoke—eac!\ appeffiing to feel it perceiving, when lie haxl gradually arrived at the face of 
dm TO'the<*Others and to herself, to avoid as much the young officer, that his eye was fixed upon him with 
M possible 'giving any opening for speeches eyen of a meaning ho could not quite make out ; and he was 
coftimoa civility, and to treat tlie poor gentleman lietrayed involuntarily into saying :* Did you address, 
much, after the fiwhion of a largo, house-dog, which me, sjr?’ , 

it tnigiri be dangerous to encourage inf'any playful ‘O dear, no, sir—not at all,’ said the Guardsman 
^mbols, lest it ^should be difflciilt in the end to keep, with a smile. , 

him within bounds. Their chief anxiety now appej;;red At the sound of the gruff voices of the geptlemen, 
to be to fill upttbe reraaiains seat in the middle of the the three friends whisked round, with difficulty, sup-, 
carriage so as to make it Igok to a casual observer pressing their emotion. Miss Clementina, who was the 
too was occupied. There seemed, indeed, every most nervous, began to tremble violently, and turned 


feasolrsto suppose the plan would succeed. Several still paler than she was by nature. Evidently, the 

*1..^ jr - --.-a. __ j _ a.i ___:__x* * j a 


.people *had 1of.iked in, as if in search of a seat, and 
reflred under the impri-tsion that tlio carriage was 


least they anticipated was tlie preliminaries of a duel. 
‘Will you excliange papers, sir?’ said the Guards- 

HiT— iJi-. .ii-l- _A .1 •__fl _ 


fblh Tlie engine was appnrantlj' getting under-way-, man; at wlvch Mr Smith bowed, and waveil his paper 
auiriihe pjytforra comparatively empty, wlicn, as they in the air witli a nervous flourish, wliich sent the 
were dressing up this spare fautcuit, the whistle rang corner of it nearly into the gpen mouth of the stricken 
shrieking through the station, and they all suddenly Caroline, whose features were in an unnatural state of 
collapsed, in the most direful stfite of friglit. extension fr<mi the incidents of the last few moments. ^ 

‘ Good—ness nie! how sliockingr* gasped poor Both gentlefiien then subsiding into silence, tl;p ladies 
Clementina, whose small experience of railways made began to grow calm, the dreaded vis-&-vis offering no 
everytliing a source of constant terror and surprit'b. ! {urther cause for fear, and becoming apparently very 
Miss Caroline^sank back prostrated; and tittle Miss ' passive and harmless over his <>aper. In the course 
Spyker, with botlf’haifds to her ears, rocked kerself to . of time they ventured to got up a little slow formal 
knd fro iff a state of suffeiiiig and dismay, talking i conversation with Mr Smith, whom, with a natural 
loud iind fast Ml fh'time. But at this juncture, every j revulsion of feeling, they seemed to regard more 
Other feeling was lost in astonishment, when a porter bcnignantly than ever, looking upon him now in the 


looked in, hastily glanced round, deiectflti the trans¬ 
parent Mtss de, gitarre of the ‘dummy’ in the middle 
(MMt, afid flung the door open, exclaiiuing: 

* Boom here, sir—Just in time—1 ’ii put your Ingg.ago 
in, tir—ail right.’ And in there spr.-mg a tall, liand- 
some, bewhiskered and nioustaehcd young Guardsman, 
apparently in the extremity- of ‘ saving tlie train,’ and 
in -a great state of excitement, caused by the uncer¬ 
tainty of the last few monients. Here-was n pretty 


light of a safeguard. 

‘Beautiful weather for the country,’ faltered Miss 
Spyker, always the most alert of the three. ' 

‘ Superb indeed,’ replied Mr Bmitii lilandly. 

‘Dreadful mode of travelling this,’ ventured Miss 
Clementina. ‘Ah! Mr Smith, how different from tlie 
stage-coach days ice remember! One could see the 
country tlien.’ 

‘ I remember our drive from London to Ascot,’ said 


business! The feelings of the three ladies for a Mr Smith, in the voice of one calling up, not unmoved, 
moment overpowered them, and they sat in silcnee, some thrilling memory of the vast—‘when, the spued 
Sxing loojss of Wank dismay on each otlier. Tliiugs were at winch we arc now going would have seemed slow 
UDlbrtuoately managed, certainly. In t’lcir anxiety to the pace «'e drove that day. It might,’ he went on 
to keep Mr Smith , at-a respectful distance, they had in a lower tone, glancing at Miss Clementina as ho 
so contrived that eow the young Guardsman filled up spoke—‘it might have been the .society—it might have 
their cherished vacancy. He was in the very midst been the scenery.’ * 


of them : Miss Caroline on his right hand, and Miss 
ClesBentins* and Miss Spyker irnmediatcl/’opposite. 
;TliO inroltmtuy shrinking into the depths of the 


'oarrioge, the glances eloquent of feeling, were the first the rescue. 


Miss Clementina liere grew very rosy, and said; 
‘ She thought the more entirely such recoUcctions were 
considered as past, the better.’ Miss Spyker come to 


signs of their returning powers of mind, l^^iss Spyker 
pulled her .blue ‘ ug^ ’luorc completely over her brow, 
and all three began to look out of the window with 


‘ Mr Smith, have you a Bradshaw ?’ ‘ 

‘ 1 am sorry to say I have not, ntadam; but perhaps 
my memory rnay serve your purpose. I have travelled 


determined curiosity at the two bare brown banks of on this line often—though not,’ he added with a bow, 
earth whib^now rose on either side abofe the train. ‘ under circumstances equally agreeable.’ 

I reidly felt for poor Clementina, who appeared to be Here again caae a little bridling, and an ittvolun- 
growing quite giddy from J;he sameness of tlit view, tary glgnce of meaning at each other. , 

aqd the speed witli wdiich wc passed along. At length ‘SH.^an you l«il me the name of the station you want, 
she resolutely shut her eyes, aa*'if, inside and out, Miss Sgj’kerf'resnmedMrSmi&moregravely.- 
nothing but objects Of distraction met ^ler sight. ‘1 only wanted to know whereabouts the tunnels 

hod not been on the move more tiian a few are?’ siie replied, apparently impressed with a con- 
minutes, when t observed tbe yo^ng Guardsman look- viction that they were marked in the publication she 
ing at his fair fellow-travcUers-witl; an expression by had asked for. 

pb; means consonant with the air of imperturbable ‘ 1 am sorry to say there are three tunnels very near 
^(jtuyity thraugh wiiicli it shone. I saw he tried t(A each other,’ said Mr Smith, with the air of one wh» 

: etti^the qye of the quietegenti^woniomin the . corner, desires to makc'ihe best of unpleasing intelligence; ‘ but 
but f resolutely looked out of the window, thougli n»i, they are only a few minutes Irnig—is soon over; and 
J ftjarv ^®re ho de.tceled the shadow of | smile at the I think,’ addefi he, looking out of the window, and very 
. otamer jf n!y.:li^ « suddenly looking in again, ‘ we are now on the point 

Ife ^ith, glancitag over the top of the newspaper of’- 

wduisl^ .!^ sdfM^eftce he hod urifoldq^i tiespite At tigs juncture tbe whistle sounded; i hartily drew 
;:’|^;bbtttseness, I that Something wUa amiss: the dls- up my window, and the young Gunrdiman drew up the 
leqks of thg tlitee.maiden-frieiids sheaved their further one. SOi'e sudden change from light,tOtdaAcness 
mehfjlii^rturbatiOn; and not knoa;jng ejacily what madS tlie faint glimmer <rf the lamp—wlueli seemed to 
toi ^SM^ gr t^*OircUmstanoes, he began, Hsif-absently,' be disarranged at anyrate---laTi|ibfe ; asi| 

^ dress and general appearance of the "breathless silenew ensued, ftsr the ifaihii% hjyiieiirf 
upwards, with an eye firom train was deadenqd bj^th^ tdosed windjtt** ' It"w« 
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this instant that a loud chirping sound within the 
carriage was beard, as of some* one bestowing a hearty 
and unrepelied' salute! Who can paint the consterna¬ 
tion of the three ladies, as we emerged blinded, dazzled, 
foewildcred, ftam the tunnel ? 

It was evident each, bridling up with virtuous 
Vidignation, regarded the others as concerned in the 
guilty but if any one.excited more suspicion than 
another, it <»rtainly was Miss Clementina. Her near 
neighbourhood to Mr Smitli, hfs tendew ailusiou •to 
,bygope days, and tlio fact that her bonnet was in a 
state of derangement tlie most unbecoming, all con- 
'trihuted to this impression. She, poor soul, feeling 
her perfect innocence, looked first at her friend Caro- 
' line, who witli a confused and scared aspect sat bolt 
upright before her. She, very unfortunately, had for 
her neighbour the Guardsman; bu t he app^r^l sleepily 
unconscious of what was passing. Nor did Miss Spykcr 
escapo-yher bonnet and ‘ugly’ were decidedly not 
cmme il foul—for, in her anxiety to shut her eyes 
and stop her cars, she had given .an involuntary jerk to 
the ugly, thereby imparting a wildness ttz her general 
appearance, which was considerably lieig}itened by her 
manner. * t 

But if each, lady regarded the others thus, their 
feelings could not amount to more than suspicion. 
Bnt Mr Smith! that he was guilty was only too 
evident, if only from his embarrassment; while the 
quiet young olUcer, who for some time past had appa¬ 
rently been slumbering, never attracted their suspicions 
for a moment. 

* They were still fluttered by the str.ange incidenf^ 
■when wo plunged into another tunnel; and again the 
same chirping sound was heard—in fact, an unmis¬ 
takable kiss—louder and more hearty than before; and 
we shot into daylight once more in a state of agitation 
more terrible tlian ever. 

That Mr Smith had had the daring impertinence to 
' salute one of the three ladies whom he was hound by 
every sentiment of hsnour to protect, admitted no 
doubt; and indeed‘that gentleman himself seemed to 
feel 4iis culpability, for lie evidently shrunk under the 
j indignant eyes of his fair neighbour^ and seemed 
j perfectly paralysed in mind and body. The paper 
I had fallen on his'*knee, his hat was awry; every 
particle of expression had vanished from Ids face, and 
his hands hung powerless by his sides. 

The slackening of our pace now shewed that we 
were close to some station. The train stopped a 
moment, and an unearthly cry fVom the officials 
‘Vithont announced,kf)>a name of the place, which to 
tliis day I have never ascertained; and the young 
Guardsman, iiaving probably reached his destination, 
clapped his handkerchief suddenly to his flushed face, 
sprang from the carriage, and was^ut of sight in a 
foment. • 

During the rest of the journey, not a wordwas 
spoken. Miss Caroline tried to knit, but gijflfflly 
iUled, to tht great damage of her work; Mis|r Spyker 
pursed up her mouth, and looked out of the window; 
while Clementina was absorbed in Dr Gregory’s 
Letlers, holding the volume, as 1 observed, upside 
down. Mr Sn)ith was speechless, and remained like 
one under the influence of mesmerism for many miles. 

By and by, I found that I was very near the end 
of my own journey; I began therefore ts collect my 
wrappings, when I Imard Miss Caroline and Mies 
Clomentina whispering to the effect tliat ‘ifand they 
nodded in my direction—‘ got out, they dared not stay 
alone wlU» Mr Smith slier what had happened,’ At 
this tnoment, he too observed that we approaohed the. 
Bttma t jUatinn; and when the tr^'stopped, whether 
he really had originally intended to get out ther#,. or 
■ ‘waz ohlfcgqjnj™ was* for the next traisi in sidfrdefenoe, 
teUT^ufe^^h^ in Midi haste to have ^e^ 
o|i0ed, tb|t T vas' q\nte tukaid ^e was about to 


break the railway laws, and*g6t hijflself intq cjistody 
for leaping ufion the platfornisafliife the train was: still 
in motion. Hef howe^r, turped round respectfully 
and timidly, but with the look of an injarad and 
raised,his hat in token of farCwelh 'whiclr courtesy 
was retwved in the tnost chilling manner by the tbi^’ 
ladies; who immediately looked another way. * , . 

I then goi^out myself, and watching the triin as it 
•moved out of sight, J saw Mr Sniitli and his servant, 
wh(^ appeared mutuafly surprised at finding tliem^lVes 
there—the man’s counteuanae scemii^ to express: 
‘Do you think, sir, you’re i^prfectly in your right 
senses, getting out at thisshere plasp, where you know ■ 
nobody, and have nothing to do?’ When I jffffley 
away, and got up into the town, I saw the GuaHsmsm 
talking to some friends; he •was laughing violently, 
and, as I passed, kissed) the back, of his hand witli a 
smack tliat reminded me of the mysterioui sound in 
the railway-carriage. 


N A TUBE’S MI MI C RIE S.”’ 

Thb self-imitativeness of nature was a favourite subject 
of speculation with the philosophers of the scVenteeiith 
century. By the wisest of them, the ipidest exagge¬ 
rations And most palpable impostures we:^ greedily 
devoured. A wonderful ben, with a nose,, mouth, 
cliiu, forehead, eyes, whiskers, an?l motistacbes, per¬ 
fectly reggnhling the ‘human face divine;’ an equally 
wonderful turnip, similarly fashioned, and ornamented 
besides with a crown of foliage; a radish whh the 
ruffied wrist, thumb, and Angers of a man; a pig with 
the face of a woman; n. willow which resembled a 
crosier; an ambitious polypodium, aping the flgurC' 
of the ‘bird of Jove’—these, and a tliousand marvels 
such as these, divided, with the discoveries of Newton 
and Leibnitz, Die attention of Die greatest of their 
contemporaries. The Pliilosopliical 'rransoctions of 
Britain, the Collectanea , of the Academia Natune 
Medico-l’hysica of Glerinany, are full of sugh ‘lying 
wonders.’ But the strange mania had its day : it 
died, as all suoh manias die, of exaggeration; and to 
our own days was left tlie task of. regarding in their 
true light tliese singular displays of the mimic faculty, 
not Die jeast curious of the many curious freaks of 
which narare is so prodigal. , 

‘ No person,’ remarks one to whom nature^in all her 
aspects seems to have been wonderful!^i'ammar—‘no 
person wliq^ has been much amid mountain scenery, 
particularly in rocky districts, *i»an have failed to 
remark the striking imitations of the human form, 
or of some of its members, which, by their uncommon 
aspect, thrult themselves into notice. 1{ may be a 
giant liand which protrudes in a broad welcome, ft^ 
(lie rosigh crag, or a headless trunk, or a mutilated 
face with wild and sava^ features; or the scenery 
wiB picture out a Airtified town with massive walls—-: 
turrets, spires, add monumental columns looming in the 
distance; or great animals, of iwlossat magnitude and 
uncouth form, will ^pear scattered abouD the sfflii- 
nels of the dreary fortress.’ In such curiosiriei, Sark, 
amongst the Channel Islands, and Skye, amongst the 
^’estern Islands, are peculiarly rich. DrsMsccuUoch, * 
whom few will suspect of .poetical exaggeretion; tells 
U 4 in his tour among the Hebrides, that at* thd chetre- 
mity of the point of Aird in the latter lalahA there is. 
a most striking imitation of a bust. ‘No aid Horn Die 
imagination,’ he says, ‘ is wanting to seem veryi :perfect 
bust in profile^ executed in.* very ipraftd Ihire 
antique manner, and occupying Die whole face 6f the 
cliff, .whigii is here *t. least sixty feet bikh. ^ ^e style 
is that of a river-god ; and adding the grshde^ . of the 
__,*■ ^ . ; ■ . *. ■ . ■ \ 

* In No. ]S9, Olimiivrvls /oumail ibavs WU a paper 

on ttUs Mgjaot, bnt conflnad fo'f Vtgeteble Mhsitiiries.* 
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ttitlie ma^itmie pf tlie object, and to its positioji 
aij i fiMing out of the 'sta, the effect, ioftoad of being 
hldiprous, is really flno.’ A viry cnricSSis double coinci* 
denee ie Bti'll, we believe, to be seen on the Calton Hill 
at Bditibiitgh. Immediately beneath the iriunui:nent to 
Nelson ‘is a deep precipice, which, when viewed.laterally 
a 'little distance, presents a profile well propor- 
tionedrand singularly clear in its uutlindt which bears 
& tolerable resemblance to tbo ipimortal hero liiinself 
Opposite the Calton Hill to the sonth, Arthur’s Seat, 
whcii viewed |rom a fa>our.ible position either in the 
east or west, bears a yery remarkable resemlilance to 
j.pou chant lion, wwtehing ift grim repose over the' city 
A strange-looking nuiss of stone on the 
roadside, ahout twelve miles from Carnarvon, hears 
siJ remarkable u likeness to the younger Pitt, tliat it 
ItaS receive*] from tbe country people the name of 
‘ Pitt’s Qend.’ The nose particularly, we are told, 
resembles Pitt’s nose, and traces of otlier features are 
discernible in the eyes, eyebrows, and general form of 
the head. In the Black Fortrst, according to Zeiler, 
there is a rock so like a monk shrouded in his cowl, 
that the resemblance is recognisable at a glance 
by every traveller. A similar rock in the isl.'fnd 
of Malta is ^nown as 11 FVatro Imprcc.sto, because 
it Accurately rcsfembles a fritir hanging by^the neck 
—so, at 'least, says the Jesuit Atlmnasins Kirclicr. 
Lively reprgpentat'ons of slieep, camels, horses, and 
other animals were pointed out by the iieasnnts to 
the missionaries Hue and Oabot on diilVfixi:,. rocks in 
flie western parts of Tiitary. Every one has lieard 
of thfe mountain in New ITampsliirc, in the Pnited 
States, called tiie Profile Mountain. It forms one of 
a range known as the White Mountains, and, being 
about 1000 feet in height, is a conspicuous object 
from the road between Plymouth and Jamaica. The 
Profile Mountain has been tlius described: ‘ 'I'he side 
upon which the profile is visible is precipitous; tlie 
other is wooded, and rises witli a gentle ascent: tlie 
rock is of brown granite. At the upper part of the 
precipitous side, the outline of the Jmmnn countenance 
IS very remarkable: it is tliat of an Etlr’ jp, and pos¬ 
sesses a low hanging brow, a deep-set eye, a flat nose, 
and a prominent, mouth. The cliin is also clearly 
defined, and rests upon a large bank of dcliris forming 
the lovrer lialf of the mount.ain, in somg. rneasui-e 
corresponding to the chest of tlie colossal b^ing.’ 

Manilas igiitated the works of nature in ‘ portions 
of the orders of architecture,’ ‘and In an ittfinity of 
the deeorations, utensils, weapons, of f 11 ages.’ It 
is no leas, true tllS^t there are some of the works of 
man, especially in the department of arclutecturo, 
which have, so to speak, their mimicries in nature. 
In the dis^iict of Sleat, oh \he east coaVt of the Isle 
of Skye, between ,thc house of Tormore and Sleat 
Point, a natural arch festooned witli sen-weeds‘springs 
from the seething billowS to aiitonish .the heliulder 
with its majestic proportions, aiM to recur again‘and 
a^iain in after-years to his recollection with peculiar 
vividness.* On the north-east coast of the same island, 
long series, of colonnades are foraied by combinations 
of natural pillars, with wonderful pfiects. Mncculloch 
mentions one of these clusters as commencing below 
sea-mark, hnd being surmounted by pillars in dimk 
nishing pumbers to tlie heig||)t of fiOO. feet, until 
the^MS forms a splendid pyramid of super-imposed 
«c0inmn% presenring, in particular positions, its narrow 
edge ag^nst the sky, and looking os ildhe architect 
suddenijtstoppsd in the execution of some {wrtico 
.^AmlennadA oi^^gantic dimensions. ^Another cluster 
lim&ded lum of the famous temple of the Sibyl. 
StoSkyShowe’^r, preaents a Brill nobler asalogue of 
€l;^a^,Arohitectitee. Of this islanii, tiiwwouder and 
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delight of tourists,*' it has'been said, that ‘vrere the 
"temple of nature a material existence on terth, Staffs 
would be its site.’ Tbe famous pinnacle of-the Pote 
Storr, 1(!C) feet high, is a well-known iniitation of a 
Gothic steeple; and all the appearance of a Gotliic 
building, with a number eff arches, is presented in tltat 
Etrasge mass of rock, cfUlcd ithe f SoulHeur,’ in t^e 
island of Mauritius, which, projecting far into the sea, 
hits been undermined in every direction .by the heavy 
swell of the dtidian 0(‘.ean. 

Trap rocks often form themselves into.long munal 
lines, resemblances of turrets and ruined strongholds, 
all so artificial in appearance, as, when viewed from a 
little distance, to require some effort of the niind to 
reject the.^Buppositioii that tliey are tlie works of tlie 
liaiids of men. Sandstone rocks, also, are occasionally 
found as angularly laid block by block, and divided ■ 
into as regular divisions, as they could be were they 
the work of the mason. Some rocks of a heterogeneous i 
composition become, on Exposure to the weather, i 
unequally affected by it, the softer portions being worn 
away, while the liard parts stand out in religf. The 
effect of this circumstance is sometimes Curiously 
,picturesque; all sorts of grotesque designs become 
depicted upon the face of th*b rocks, many of which ; 
equal, as well as imitate, the higliest art of the engraver. 
Of tlicso natural etcliiiigs, KosUn Castle fiirnislies some 
exceedingly striking and teiutiful illustrations; and 
Miicciillocli, in tlie work so often quoted, asserts that 
lie lias seen the face of a cliff so ornamented by, the 
pencil of nature, tliat it liad all the appearance of a 
work of art. ‘ ' i 

Who tiiat lias visited a .sp.ir or stalactitic cave, can 
ever forget tlie areliilectiiral ornaments of exquisite | 
sculpture so lavishly displayed upon its walls? Even 
the most delicate and diflicult w'orks of man’s ta.ste find 
there an imitation in nature. A natural cascade of 
alabaster flowing into an alabaster lake, and a richly i 
j fretted Gothic roof, with elegant pendent corbels, 
clitiratitcriso the )<’raiico!ii.'in cin-ern known as Forster’s J 
Hdhie. The grotto of Antiparos was vulgarly believed 
to ho tlie residence of an eiforinous giant," who W'as eter¬ 
nally seated at its moutli. ‘The niytli,' says a writer 
.already quoted, ‘ took its rise from the feet of a mon¬ 
strous concretion, somewliat refcmbiing the human 
form, occupying tlic entrance of the cave. After, 
passing the grim figure, tlie w'onders of his palace 
unfold themselves: exquisite ornaments are seen 
covering the walls and decking tlio roof; while a 
little beyond, the stalactites liave assumed the shapes 
of trees and shrubs, comparable, \yithoat liyperbole, as 
Magni relates, to a petrified grove, some of the trees 
being white, some green, and all receding in tbe per¬ 
spective.’ Not less interesting than its classic rival of 
Antiparos is the»weil known 8par-ca*'e of Strathaird, 
in<thc Isle of Skye. Omameiits of beautiful filigreeu 
'il^OTk and la(;e-w'ork, and gorgeous yiendantB here 
dr^j,^om the ceiling, which, in the delicacy of their 
executei^, and in the purity of their taste,' may well 
bear comparison with the most exquisite productions 
of human art. 

Mr Disraeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, has a 
short essay on cameos, wdiich contains; several cnHous 
instances of tlie sclf-imitativeness of nature. *1 have 
seen a large eollectiou’ [of cameos], he says, ‘many 
certainly uiitouched by art. .One stone appears like a 
jierfect camdo of a Minerva's head; anothei* ri'®V» 
old man's head, beautiful as if the hand of Baphael had 
design^ it.’ ^me stones which are translucent iare, 
according to the same authority, toecaaionaily; veined 
in a manner so as to produce tibe portridt-^tlie deeper 
coloured veins penetrating tlie substance, and thereby 
mstufesting the impossibility of the BkeUess having 
..been produced by art.’ Pliny reU^ /tbait^ *^^ 
Pyrrhus possessed a gem ‘wherein w«S a veto r^re- 
senting Apollo ^laytog fn h& toe kqMdJte o^ 
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the choir of the Nine Muses’—an assertion which 
Mardebanus corroborates in the ^following doggrel 

tyrrhns hie ring an agate had so fine 

It held engraven all the Muses nine ; 

Apollo standing in the tuneful choir, 

And sweetly touching his melodious lyre. 

Pancirolli tells us tliut Jic had a similar gem wfnuU 
'disidayeJ deep under its glossy surface a lamb with a 
cross over its shoulder. We hifve the authority of 
Disraeli for stating that there is in tlio British Museum 
a’ blac'k stone upon wliicU is traced, and by no human 
hand, a most striking portrait of the poet Chaucer 
• —a stone whicli is rivalled by tlic famous agate pre¬ 
served at Pisa, wliicli contains the image of St Antony 
in tlie desert, seated by the brink of a stream, and 
holding in his hand a little bcl). Some of '^ui’ readers 
will probably remember the Cliinese Collection exhi¬ 
bited in London in 1848. Amongst otlicr curiosities 
of great value contained in\liat interesting coUcctioii, 
were several very remarkable specimens of marble, 
‘ some oj whicli,’ we are told, ‘ were framcsl as curio¬ 
sities fur a Chinaman's museum, and represented 
landscapes with tlie detail of river, lull, shrub, and 
tree; on earth, two or.,three monsters opening their 
mouths and looking up; and in air, a unique descrip¬ 
tion of hinl making a liorrid attempt at Hying.’ Tliat 
these grotesque developments were wholly natural is 
not impossible; but we confess to entertaining grave 
doubts as to tlieir genuineness, when wc remember 
how umeli our skilful Celestial friends deliglit in the 
monstrous. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, wc will 
quote, from a recent number of Fraser's Mai/azinr, an 
instance of the credulity wliich tlie pbiloaoiihers of 
the Seventeenth century evinced in all matters relating 
to eoincidences of form. ‘ A Dr Tuder,’ says the 
snthor, ‘ writing in 1070, very gravely infornis us that 
the island of Malta abounds with stones iiiiitating 
tlie eyes and tongue of a. serpent; others resembliiig 
tlie liver, heart, spleen, and ribs. A little (examination 
of the paper, and of the engraving wliicli accompanies 
it, reveals the truth to be tliat these w'oiiderful pro¬ 
ductions wore simply fossil remains! 'I’lie viper’s 
tongue is the fossilfsed tootli of some carnivorous 
animal. Malta I vipers I how were these wonderful 
objects to be accounted for i* Tlie association of ideas 
supplied tlie answer. ’I'heso were relics left as a per¬ 
petual memorial of tlie viper whicli the great apostle 
of the Gentiles sliook from his liand into the fire I' 

4 t would be easji to enumerate many mineral 
substances which liavc X'eceived tlicir names from 
the re 8 emblanc.e they bear to dillercnt objects in 
nature; such, for example, are. the gooseberry-garnet, 
the aSparagUB-stono, the cinnamon-stone, the livcr- 
qfe, the blood-stone, the ice-spar, tlie satin-spar. «A 
variety of tin, in whoso brown and yellow layers tjjp 
LSornish miner detects a likeness to the toadjpusi^ye, 
bears tliat iftoie in commerce. The most ||&icate 
wool and the softest cotton and silk have tlicir ana¬ 
logues in several ores and in some beautiful zeolites. 
The variety of antimony known as the plumose has 
much tlie appea*.nce of feathers; and a certain leaf- 
stripped shrub Iras a perfect counterpart in tlie Ar 6 or 
Diana, or lead-tree, of the school-boy. • 

V Leaving the inorganic kingdom, we'shall discover 
analogies of form not less rortiarkable irf the animal 
world. Among the feathered tribes there is a bMutiful 
Aostralian Ukd called the Mcenura superba, or lyre-tail, 
which displays in its caudal feathers a wonderfully 
cloee imitation of an ancient Greek lyre Tlie margin 
of'Iho^re is formed by two feathers on each side, 
whkib are broad, and curve into scrolls at tlie vup^r 
ends whij© n, ni|fiiberw)f thin, delicate, wbe-like ones 
represent the iftringSi . * This unhappy bird finds the 
truth, I tftirt extriyrdij^ beauty* ie o;io of the most 


dangerous posslisions, fblly apnfirmCd: for fho, sake 
of its tail, it A shot and hmjted*down without mercy, 
and will very prdbably Aon be-extirpated. The tails 
are sold at Sydney for from twenty to thirty slylfings 
the pai[.’ A denizen of the C.anadian foresfh, which 
Mrs .Tameson mentibns in her tour as freoafoiitly 
thnisting itself on |ier notice, is called the Soidiisr of 
the Woods frctn the’military cut of its scarlet bravery. 
Besides tliesc, a long Ijst of birds might bo catalogued* 
as b^onging to our subjetd—some with bills resem¬ 
bling spoons, others boats, aoraa with ruffs, some with 
beards, and others with formidably hclmca heads. 'But 
we refrain, contenting ourselves with, a mere relerenc^ 
to the pe.ieock’s tail, and tlio classic fable att.tfttSa ' 
to it, .03 too scli'-suggostive an instancy to eiidure 
expatiation. • ’ 

Amongst reptiles, we sliaU note but ti(roe species as 
displaying the analogies of whicli we are search, 
Tlie first rve shall mention is the chktmydosavrus, or 
frilled againa-anake, w'ilh a ruff like that known as • 
Queen Elizabelli’s, which it elevates with becoming 
prudery when it is excited. Another is tlie Indian 
species called the spectacle-snake, from a yellow spot, 

, resembling a pair of spectacles, on tlie baetc of its 
neck. Tlie species is quite harmless. 'Qiw third and 
last is till* basilisk, whoso head, ’Bhapfcd Tike a mitre, 
was by our older naturalists depicted as-*repo 8 ing 
under the undeniable semblance o^a ki^igly crown. 
A siiecie-s of adder resembling the basilisk is, from this 
circimist .i i i i iiii y a s we may shew on a future occasion, 
a favourite subjtxit of iiioralisntion with the nnrthorn 
fabulists. * 

Insects, beyond all other orders o’lhi'niraatod creatures, 
pri'sont the most startling iii-stancx's of coincidence 
of form; '.and pre-eminent amongst. insects wo must 
place tlie three tropical genera henstn, mantis, and 
phrismn. Of the mantis or praying insect, we have' 
elsewlicre spoken at length.* To the other two orders, 
the walking-leaf or phyllo-morpbous insects belong- 
‘ The limbs of these curious ertratures are concealed by. 
lamina of thin tissue, so tinted as to wear tlic,preci80 
aspect of leaves; and the resemblance is heightened 
by tile veins which traverse tlicm, just ns in Bie case 
of real leaves.’ In the Naturalist’s Librart/, where 
some admirable drawings of tlicse insects will be found, 
some are .depicted green, some brown, and some as 
liaving falmn into tlie ‘ 3 ’ellow sore;’ wdiUe, more 
enriouB still, some look as if thc^' had half 

ilevoured by insects. In the entomologi/^al ejection 
at tlie Britidi Mnseura, several beautiful specimens 
are preserved; and tlicre was latellf to bo,seen alive 
in tlie Botanical Garilens at Edinburgh anotlibr, which 
liclonged, if we remember aright, to the species known 
.as the‘myrtle*leaf.’ ^ 

Mr Goase relates an anecdote of a naturalist at tho 
Cgpe, wilio, on one of his excursions, saW at his 
some withered leaves*wliosetints pleased liis eye; and' 
he pbt forth ills hand to take them up. Conceive his 
astonishment to behold tliem all take to their legs and. 
run away! Ho succeeded in seizing one of thgn^ 
however, and discovered it to be an insect. 

To come nearer ho|ne. Several varieties (ff ixnitativo 
insects arc indigenous to Britain, an’d are the plarae 
0 # our gardens. Kirby and Spence tell an amusing 
story of a gardtner, wjio obs»rving, as he thought, a 
drjjtwig ou a tree, broke it away, and founff ft a 
wriggling living caterpillar in his hand. Some»Bpe<ies 1 
of the bpidf^tsra, and the spedes known as 
quereijp/ia, simulate dead leaves; a»d, dinging <0 me 
branches, are wh 9 lly uu(]istin(piishablef|otn*thenatitfal 
Spraj's. ■'■■■ ■ 

Insects in the pupa state were te tte oiifeT natwaliats 
what the beauties of the court of our latest jGeor^ 
were to the sSllfal and courtly Lawsened. '^oilderfal 
» ' . ' . ^ ' 
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limnOT^ in trutli, werr these yeneraUe phikisophfs^^ 
, and ^woniievful are ‘Hjc ina^ct konx ‘tliey have be- 

' qumtlied QSc—huniRi^ hcads(;in minCature; some, with 
noses, some with features'of tnic Efryptian 
. oast, aK.d one like an old lady ffi a cap.* Then, iu 
naore .recent times, we have tlio'Scorateas manopus, or 
kanjfsfoo-beetle, ..depicted con anwe by Mr Westwood. 
HaJfOeetlo, half kangaroo, with fiie pe.iUliarly formed 
c:liinder'legs of the animal reproduced in miniature in 
the insect, this singular-looki'hg croature has,in its 
Attempted marsupial tnimif-ry an appearance irresistibly 
, grotesque. .Then wq^have the rhinoceros and elephant 
bcetliSj the forn^jr ‘ with r process comparable to the 
of tlie formidable brute whence the insect has 
its nSme; tjie ferocious stag-beetle, with its long and 
(Uitler-like jaws; the <jtfange insects called the ‘ walk¬ 
ing-sticks;’ the ‘ deatii’s-liead ’ hawk-moth, with tlie 
efiSgies of a grinning skull between its siioulders ; and 
many spectre-iike insects, * well calculated to intimi¬ 
date all assailants by‘the very frightfulness of their 
aspect.* But’ we must pass to. another portion of our 
subject. 

There is a pretty little West Indian fish called by 
the -negroes the sand-gootoo, from the habit of liiding, 
itself occssjgnally in tlie ‘‘sand, wliose sliifts, by no 
means-confined to tliis operation, prove tlsat in dex¬ 
terous L-inds the feat of the txittle-conjuror is no 
longer a romance, Mr Gosse, in his most interesting 
volume, A NaturaUxt’s Sojourn in Jamaica, gives us 
the.following details of the mode by—.J.^oh nature 
endeaitours to secure the safety of this curious little 
creature:—‘ In endeavouring to capture some of these 
little fishes, a cusidus habit came to my knowledge. 
Having in my band a gauze insect-net, I clapped it 
over a gootoo beginning to hide itself in the sand. I 
firit sure that I had it, but my servant could not feel 
it'with his hand through the gauze, as 1 held the ring 
j tightly down upon the bottom eif the shallow waler. 
Presently I saw, emerging from under the edge of the 
ringi an object that in size, form, and colour looked 
exaotIy„like a hen’s egg. The lad^ instantly seized it, 
telling me that it was the fish; and as h: held it up, 1 
saw with surprise ... that it was as tense as a blown 
bladder; and.it was with difficulty that I could force 
it .into a wide-mouthed pickle-bottle of sea-wato, for 
it filled the-neck like a cork. Tho instant,^however, it 
touched tiie water in the bottle, it resumcd*its ordinary 
appearance, wd the change of form was like the effect 
of ma^b.’ 

The name of pesci-preii, or priest-fish—-the Urano- 
$ccpta hpn^w:a;tu^i3T star-gazer of naturalists—is gi ven 
to a hideous finned fright wliicli haunts tlic waters of 
idle M^iterranean. In general figure and contour it 
resembles,the tadpole; and when wc lAld that it has 
a pair of very malign, unpriestly, glaring eyes, mis¬ 
directed upwards —a broad gutter of a moutti placed 
•immediately below the‘orbits-^a long vermicular 
process for inveigling imwary'-fish—and two Sharp 
spines bristling on the shoulders, the reader will have 
4 tolerable idea of the repulsive exterior of this sanc¬ 
tified caUimymus. Hie Squalm zygeena, at hammer- 
fish, derive Us name from its sinmilar transverse head, 
at the opposite extremities of wTiicli are situated tu'o 
■ very salieut yellow eyes, which, from their position, 
command a very extensi#e ran^ of vision. An eiior- 
mOa^pair of fins, which, sttwhing out from, eitfier 
, t :lft48 nftthe body, offer a striking resemblance to a pair 
Oif wide-spread wings—a detached head terminating 
V in a porreettproooss like a beak—and a large pair of 
^ercing brigii^ eyes, have procured/or a member of 
.the'skate family the name of the sea-eagle. The 
or KjarfriK; ^e.a gigantic tadpoles blown out 
'lit fibe.ihSs:of.A:^rpoise, with an immense head, and 
'a afCRtth exUndhtg On either side beyglhd the width 
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of the body, presets no doubtful prototype of those 
open-mouthed chimeras, the old hones, spping-devils, 
befanos, croo-mitaines, bric-k-bracs, &c, which people 
our national nurseries. To these may be addqd the 
sea-horse, the bull-head, the sea-scorpion, the sea- 
butturfly, the saw-fish, the sun-fish, and the coffin-fish 
—^'ith wliich latter nondescript we close our catalogue 
of fish analogies. 

Amongst those orchidacea; of the zoologicd kingdom, 
the lestacea, we find miuiy wonderful coincidences of 
form. A curious variety of shell has received the 
name of haipa, from the transverse bars with which 
it is marked resembling tlie strings of a harp. Tiie 
porcelhina, or pig-cowrie, resembles, or is supposed to 
resemble, a scored pig, and is said to have formed an 
important ingredient in tiie manufacture of ‘ porcelain.’ 
One vei-y„pretty shell, the killitia, is like a rosehud ; 
another, the cassidea, resembles a lielniet; a third and 
fourth, the strutkiolaria apd the apnrrAais, respectively 
simulate the foot.of an ostrich and tlie foot of a pelican; 
a fif’lli bears no remote similitude to the ear; while a 
score of others more or less imitate tiie difierj^nt kinds 
of fruit—olives, strawberries, apples, melons,' otanges, 
dat<^, &c. 

Many striking analogies aroi also found amongst the 
corals. Some roserable petrified Christmas-puddiiigs; 
one, tlie caryophyUa, ‘lias the singular aspect of the 
sprig of a tree, the ends of the branches being tipped 
witli clove bulls;’ and another, the Gorgonui flabellam, 
or sea-fan, is too often seen in our drawing-rooms to 
require furtlier notice. The most remarkable of all, 
however, is the Meandrina ceret/ri/ormis, or brain- 
stone. So nearly does this coral approximate in 
external forni, in its convolutions, and even in its 
semi-pinkish colour, to the human brain, as to have 
given rise to many extraordinary speculations amongst 
visionary miturali-sts. ■ • 

in I>r Mnutell’s work upon geology, there is an 
excellent representation of that marvel of the early 
ocean, tiie ‘lily encrinite.’ vAnother of those very 
exlraordiiiary fossils,, the pcar-cne.rinite of the oolitic 
limestone, hears the appearance of a very diminutive 
palm-tree. Nor lias their ancestral glory altogether 
departed from the comatula, the modern representatives 
of the fossiliswi encrinites. Instead of lilies and 
palms, however, they represent wigs: they are the 
sea-wigs of our popular literature. 

If we cannot be said to have exhausted our subject, 
we must, at least, hare pretty nearly exhausted the' 
reader’s patience; we therefore draw to a close, not, 
however, without recognising, ip some of the straaige 
coincidences of form we have been considering, one 
of those defensory provisions with whicli the Creator 
has endowed many of Ills otherwise most defenceless 
creatures. •• 

_*-------;- 

Ws^THE LAIKD OE GOKDONST.OWN. ■ 
FAii^jwn in the stormy north,- on tile Morayshire 
coast, md’ at a part of that coast .where huge rocks, 
200 feet in perpendicular height, are lashed by the 
German Ocean, stands the fine old mansion of 
Gordonstown, now with its lands *'passed into the 
possession of Jlhe Gordon Gumming family,-but one, of 
whose former'proprietors, Sir lio.bert Gordon, and. his ■ 
strange doings, are still tho theme of many a wonderful 
legend And certainly no man ever better understood 
the art of profiting by the strong, and it would seem 
ineradicable, superstition pervailtog more or- less alt 
classes in' the north of ^otlmid. Indeed, we cannot . 
but regret that Sir Robert in^ his latter days Ibid not^’:; 
lifie another Barnum, become his oira'cOnfesScg, .and; 
do for superstition what the,other .djp fi!)*«Bs'p^r^ 
credulity; for we Should 'lhea';’4tevo ihadr’i^ties - as 
simple in ori^B,/uid as IfKirO^fi^ jra^esififi in 
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j the carrying out, as the Fcejee incfinaid, the M'OQlly 
hori»s,'or Washingtiwi’s hum. * 

■ The apituaranco of the old stately mansion Of 
Gordonstown, a massive frowning pile, is well calcu¬ 
lated to strike with awe stronger minds than those 
of the peasantry of Sir Robert’s time; and even in the 
present day, superstition looks round its shoulder, a»id 
lowers its tone, and whispers the mysterious tale with 
as much zest a* if it still loved to jle duped, and were 
not in full possession of the solution of thif mystery. 
Sia Robert had dealings w'ith the Evil One: tliis was 
tlte grand admitted fact, the full faith in whicli he so 
effectually encouraged, that none of tlie people around 
would venture near the place after nightfall. Some 
believed th-st if ever lie went beyond the dreaded walls, 
he had tho power of becoming invisible; otlicfs said 
lie might liave a body, or he might not; if lit had, the 
features werb of dire and stciTi aspect, and his sliglitest 
glance brought you under ^le influence of the evil 
eye; and if one Of the old gates so much as creaked on 
its hinges, suggesting the possibility tliat he miglit Vie 
coming fn*th, the whole nciglibourliood took to flight. 
Those who believed in ids hpdily presence—as distin¬ 
guished from others who regarded liim os the invisible 
pow6r that caused striflige unearthly noises to be 
. beard, that prevented tlie grocer’s wife's bees from 
swarming, and laid the beadle’s little boy mortally 
sick of small-pox—wore ail agreed on one grand dis¬ 
tinguishing peculiarity, wbicli was, that he had no 
shadow; and as to his losing it, tlic legend runs thus: 
—Sjr Robert, witli otliers of the same class, was in 
the habit of attending tlie scliool of black arts, where 
it was a perquisite of the devil to keep every j'ear the 
lost tliat ciiine out of the seliool-door. On one occa¬ 
sion, Sir Robert liappened to be tlic last, and wlien 
his black majesty was aiiout to seize him, he told him 
to take tlie'one Iichind liitn; so he caught Viold of Sir 
iRobert’s ?!iadow, who tlius ‘ cheated the dcil,’ but was 
ever afterwards a shadowlcss man. 

.» 

The sun he might Bliinc in the cast or (he vast, 

But Sir Robert’s wee body iiac sliadow could cast; 

Laiigsyne bad he lost it in far foreign pfirts, 

Wlieii'he cheated the dell in the school o' blaclt arts. 

- The house of Gordobstown is in good repair, some 
of the apartments magnificent. Leaving the modcru 
suite, and descending a little lower on the west end, 
you conte to a landing-place midway down a n.arrov.' 
stone-stair, where one of tlie flags is movable, and when 
raised, discloses a place built like a draw-well, where, 
it iibsaid, a lady was starved to death. ,Oii descending 
another flight, you come to a square subterranean 
dungeon, wliero those who had not tiie good-fortune to 
please the laird were deposited, and the water let in 
,on them till they were drowned. Near this dungeon 
wgs a smith’s forge, where agricultural implements 
were mended, it was believed, by supernatural ageni^ 
for these were left by their owners at a certain 
outside beforq'dark, and wlien tliey returned fo^Iiem. 
in the morning, they found all mended, and ready for 
work. The whole of the under-floor of the house is 
arched over, and there are long dark passages running 
in*all directions, 4>aving trap-doors concealed in the 
walls. In one of tliese passages you come to a cellur- 
, 4nor, long the crowning mystery and herror of the 
Imtue, far over it was written in large characters the 
word ‘Pestilence;’ and it was coiifldentI5' believed, 
that whoever should even approach tlie dreadod»door 
wa* auiti to fall a victim to some dreadful disease. 
Sesne declared that fliey heard low piteous moanings 
flrmn Wdthin at the .midnight hour; others saw the 
#oets the victims hurrying to and fro with fiwntic 
geatures in the tiWIight; while all agreed that it wJs, 
Impostihla Hp, sfflpBOaclr |he place with safety, owing 
'to tkp:hMstm^' idr ftpm so many dead bodies being 
vltettp^'lie9^er'ln.i^o'epiaR <''' 


, Having now given the logehiJgiy viifty of so <an|ous 
a character, we now proceed to the true^ Story ,of 
SSr Robert Gordra of flterdmislOwn, who was^ the 
second son of the Earl of Sutherland, and'tf mftitr of 
uneomiiKvi genius. was partly educated ,iif ItBly, 
and had travelled much. Ho was made tlilj* first' 
baronet of Now Scqfia .in 1628, and was a priwy- 
councillor in Charles I.’s time. In liis knowledlb of 
art and science he was^ar in advance of his age, and '' 
hence Jiis reputation ns a dealer in the black arts. Ho 
was much given to cliemicaV aiwlysis, anj is said to 
liave sat seven years over the fire ef Iiis forge un^l he: 
created a salainnuder, out of*which amma! ho torture^ j 
unearthly secrets: but liere again we are lapsing 
the legendary. The truth is, Sir Robert was a great 
smuggler, and he encouraged tlieVildest stories about* 
liirnself, and made use and profit of the national super¬ 
stition to keep ofl' dangerous intruders. At fjie base 
of the high cliffs nlrcady mentioned are' some fine bays, 
in one of which he used to land ids contraband goods; 
and in tVic rock opposite'tbis bay is the mouth of a 
snbtervnne.aii passage which formerly existed extending 
from the sliore to tlie liousc; and inside the nassage 
is a two-stalied stable cutout of tlie solid roA, still 
called Sir llobert’s stable, where be used tq>put up his 
horses wliilij doing business with li*s Etench or Hutch 
friends. - • 

lie worked himself in the sniitli'Euforgii mending 
the implements of husbandry, and encouraged the 
lielief in tffJJ@Fliatural agency by the mystery of the 
place where they were laid ilown, the dark hout, and 
the celerity of the work. Some large coppers he tflade 
use of are still in the house, one dF unusually great 
size just as he left it, and the trap-doors are seen to 
he so arranged in the passages tliat he might escape 
at any time if surprised. What we have called the 
crowning mystery, liowever, was only a few years 
ago cleared up; and it does seem almost incredible 
that nearly 200 years sliould have passecl away—for 
Sir Robert died in 1G5G—before the adventure was 
attempted. At length the last proprietor, ,whose: 
curiosity overcame liia superstition, caused the door 
to be broken open, and to tlic mingled annozeraent and 
diversion of tliose who were present were discovered 
the familiar spirits of the wizard—brandy and gin 
piled up inv^icii stores, choice fruits of the smuggling 
transactions of the facetious laird ; and »ve hawe heard 
from person.s who have partaken of tjje Bretons 
liqiior.s, amusing stories of-tlie jolly doings wllicli 
followed the dpeovery of tlie treasures. 

The jieople tell of ins driving t^er the ,loeh of 
Spytiie—a loch on the estate—in a coach and four., 
/riiero was ice on the loch: • 

But so tender th.'it ice that it inaunna be pressed, ■ 

Eor it uelds to the weclit o’ the waterfowl's breast. 

But wliat cures Sir Il 4 ibert fo* the ice or the boui'f 

llejj out on the lock 1^ his chariot an’ four; 

An’ it cracks, an’r.'ittles, but datiriia gmig down — 

Sic'power hath Sir Robert o’Gordonstown 1 , 

The safety of the party w-as to depend on their 
passing without lookid^ round till tlicy rc&clied tlie 
other side, for they*w'ore pursued by a legion pf 
witches bent on their destruction. When jlj^st about 
over, the coachigan, in liis ti^ror, look^ round, and 
down went tlie hind-Wheels, and there the' fnislmrs 
stuck, one foot on dry land, and the other |n the 
water. In thi|*perilou8 situation, they were relieved. 
by a friendly spirit in the shape ot a cojbie (tgow), 
with the eye of a snake, who put tdie ,witche8 to 
flight • * : ;'.v 

But whirts that oorWe, Wi' Bbel2le’s#in # 0 vp?* \ 

’Tis a frieq^o^ Sir Robert o' Gordonstb^ t ' 

'VTbe belief is atiU ii& among the people that Sir 
Robert never di|cC but fihat tlm deril ran away witli 
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■ hit^ Ijbdily In'-the Mil, he having sold liimseW t|) under the action’of tlie pickle. After a.time, they Me 
. , S^toan wany years* before for a coiftidoration. The taken out of the vat, aj^ain washed and brijshed, and" , 
: to|end tdlle of the Evil Oofe comihfe, to claim hie own, gathered into little heaps to drain. This being effect^ 
minted on a jet-idack horse, .with two black hounds tlicy are spread out individually to ‘pine’ ^ exposure 
' at hiifteels; and how lie was seen riding with the to tlie sun and air. Next they are built into heaps I 
•bodyof Sir Robert across lus*saddlc-bow, one hound called steeples, to await the appearance of. what is 
banging on his throat and another on his thigh. tochnically called the Hoorn, a whitish substance wliich I 

* ___!____ comes out on the fish. This completes the business. 

^ ’ • In Yorksliire, tlie carers improve on this plan, by 

THE HARVEST u E T 11 E S, E A. placing the fish dn wooden erections made of eross- 

isi xwo i.i{ nf s.-coxoi.nsioN. I^'irs, which admits of their drying rnucl. soonpr, keei» 

, tliem cleaner, and obviates numerous accidents wiiiou 

* • riiE jjiitiTE Axo sHi:r.i, pisiiKSY. occur to those dried on the ground. 

*W*i8 only by a series of visits to such a market as Great iinantities of haddocks, also, aro.cauglit both 


that of liiUingsgate, or by an inspection of the ledgers on the English and Scottish coasts. Tliesc fish are \ 
‘ of such a salesman as Mr SaundeM, late of Thames either forwarded to market direct in a fresh state. 
Street, that .we can obtaiiJ even an idea of the vast or, as ^n^cotlan^l, put through a process of cure culled 
gnaiitfty of fish required for tlie supply of London smoking, and brought into the market i>s Finnans, in 
alone;'and as wo know that .all the towns in tlie which shape ra.st suppli^ of tiie fish are sent from the 
three kingdoms are more or less e' 'pendent on the se.a northern fisliing-villages to the manufacturing towns 
for a substantial part of theip , i-supplies, .we may of England. The mode of capture is by lines similar 
try to sum up the total quaidity of nourishment we to tliose ftnjdoyed in the cod-fishery, and lairtions are 
derive^ftom lliis prolific source; but after all, even if also got by means of the trawl-net. This flsii is 
we Were to double or treble the amount, the suinr plentiful, and form.? an excellent article of diet. The 
total weioJ^rivc at will be but a shadow of what it liaddoeks of best quality arc found in Dublin Hay, 
might be. - Tbfi hal'vest of the sea, with pvoper implc- and on tlie Nyinpli 'Hank, Plentiful supplies are 
niont8,*iiijd the necessary organisation to g.ather it, likoi ise oblaincd on the shores of the eastern coun- 
ha.s no liipit. JVhy, one herring alone, s.ays an emi- ties of England. ‘Hie commerce in tliis description 
nCnt naturalist, if suffered to multiply unmolested of fish lias gre.itly iiierea.sed in Scotland,’ says a 
and undiminislied for twenty years,'-.(-vidd slioiv a j recent vriter, ‘many having embarked in it on a 

( progsuy greater in bulk than ten such globes as ' large scale, by erecting extensive curing-houses, and 
tinft w'o exist upon. .Ireland, which has been for so j jmrcliasing haddocks from nnincrous captors, 'who 
many years the fc’iicf difficulty of tlip .British govern- j confine themselves nimost solely to this department of 
tnent, abounds with what we may term unwronght j fishing. Tlie whole proiicss, when performed upon the I 
mines of fisli-gold-pits, which require but to be mwllcr scale, and by the countryriieoplo, takes oul.v a 
I! opened up with vigour to prove a Jiiorado to the ' icw hours; so that fish caught in tlie evening may be | 

1 country. .i .a market many miles fli.stant on the moining of the ! 

I For the better exposition of tliis'br.anch of our | foHowirig day. The real Finn.an.s are generally small^ j 
subject, it will be..necessary to divide it info three j and of a pleasant p.alc-yellow colour; but larger fish ji 
divisions, the first being tlie cod iinri haddock fishery. are cured at the gre.at corn.'ncrcial stations, and in a h 
Wqmust visit Newfoundland, if we have a desire to w.ay intended to .admit of their being sent to a longer f 
see the most extensive cod-fishery in ‘.ic world; imt distanee, and keeping for a longer time.’ In Edin- 1 
■ it is to the fisheries of our own country we wish for I burgh, it may be mentioned that the price of haddocks 
the present to direct attention. The cod-fisli is found and other fish has more tli.an doubled itself within tlie 
in abundance on the shores of Britain and off the last few years. Ten years ifgo, tlio fishwife would* 
coast of Ireland. We have the authoritylof pr.'ictieal bring the supply to your door a distance of three 
men fortstating that the suppl}* is unlimited. Ve-ssels miles, and sell at the rate of about a fraction more 
go tj.,great distances to fish tor cod and other white than a half-pemn''per pound-weight. The advance in 
nsh, wiiicn are to be found in every sea but the price is no doubt attributable to the facilities of 
.Mediterranean. In Scotland, the Orl^ey and Shot- carriage afforded by our railways, and the consequent 
land Islands ar^ the principal sc.ats of this fishery; demand of a greatly enlargciV field, with wdiiclhithe 
and it ia from these islands, and from Stornoway and supply does not keep pace. 

some other -stations, we obtain the greatest quantity Wc may now devote a few sentences to an account 
of Ash. t Cod abounds also along* the coasts of of the capture of flat fish. There is every great variety 
England, on the celebrated Dogger Bank, the AVell of this kind of^sh, most of which are eligible to a plaeo 
Bank, anil off the Norfolk and Lineolnshfrc coasts, on the dining-table. They are mostly taken by means 
where formerly it w'as n&t found-—very likely from not £f the trawl-net, which is much used in the English 
being sought for.' The fish ard carricil to the Bbndon fiSf^ies. The flat fish most esteemed for the .table ; 
markets from “tbe Orkneys, and oftier distant fishing- are Iklibut, turbot, skate, soles, and fiolinders.; plaice. 


stations, in schooner-vessels containing wells, to keep tlabi^ sic., we may iiass without notice. The halibut 
,them al^e and fresh. BUt great quantities of white has been known to attain to enormous size, tome 
. ‘fish are also forwarded to lion4on and other markets having been caught of the weight of 600 pounds. Itt ■ 
by railway, packed in ice. Tlie total supply drawn its flavonr, the halibut is'little kiferior to tbatrL*of , 
from til# British seas may be estimated by the feet the real turbot, which it so much resemblee. vAt 
that 4 , 500,000 of cod-filth arefot from the north alone, certain seasons, commencing in April, it is plenMM 
^Tfhe mode of curing as practised in Scotland djitfora in the Seottish fish-markets, and can be had wOnde^ 
i from dhat of Newfijundland, and is js follows i—Tlie fully cheah. Tire aldermanic turbot is said to be 
fltif am usually killed and cleaned asosoon as taken, the fcest flavoured of ail the flat-fish fenfily. ‘It ia 
whiim is daae bylumd-line, with hooks. When Jurougbt thought, wc are told, to be the rhombus of the ancient 
bp, shore,Hh^ are opened up from^eadto tail, and a Romans. A specimen of eiujtbious size Was taken 
fl portion (ff . toe backbone They are then in the reign of Domitian, who ordained n Senatus 

S tej^Mhcij aiifl purified from bloodswith copious Consultum to devise the best mode Of brining it’to • 
hr ^ clean salt-water. After being drained, thble.’ 'I'urbot is obtained principally bj- frawlin^i but 
is “ tie Tfext 1^ they anf laid down in -also by lino-fishing. Vast «twes <^itk a»4 found in 
In idternate rows of fish and salt, heafy the silver-pits between the ijo^r ahd' Well Banki, 

I' being placedsupon the laye|r8 to keep thOto where Imndreds dP ^sell may he foaiid^pTofitably 
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wgiifred in its eaptili^. OuT liondon home markets TlKSshoals of pilchards are discsveted ftdratidni( from 
are also largely supplied by the. li^itch fisheries, which wie roclcy cliffs iby the dark shmld.w’ they produoe’on 
eommence early , in tho spring-season; and neither the water. Look-dbts are’ietationed to giise notice hf 
the Seottash nor JSnglish pursue the fishery with tho route taken by the shoal, and, armed with a hrd>f(^ 
the same success as our enterprising neighbours from to use foy the purpose of signals, it is in m great 
Holland. As the year advances, the fish migrate to the measure by their exertfons in directing tho boats, that 
liortli, where deeper w'ater is obtained, and where the the shoal is surroundeil by tlie nets, and hnul^ UW 
line must bo resorted to. The fishery terminates about the siiorc; wlieif a ne®^ set of boats and men are rimy 
the beginning of autumn. Tlie coasts of Devonshire, toviiig the fish out of tho compact mass enclosed in , 
and off Dover towards the French siftle, are ail produc- the sei^e, and carry tlieifi ashego to be sold and" cured," 
tivg places for the taking of tliese kinds of fish. Soles and in auc time exported to, tilt; shores of the Medi> 
m*igltt be obtained in enormous quantities, were the terrancan. Tiic capital employed iu gatfiering this 
best fisbing-grouud selected and some pains taken to iJoniou of tlie harvest of tluksca is v^fy considerable, 
secure them. At present, it is mostly from the English having been estimated at L.til)0,000. One of 
coast we derive our sup^plics. Soles have been caught naturalists say.i.: ‘As an object of advqpture, 'the 1 
of tho great weight of nine pounds, and very frequently pilchard-fishery is popular in Carnwall; and beyond* 
of five pounds’weight. Skate-fishing, inuoli fc^hvieed in a iloubt, the community i| greatly benefited by it. 1 
the north,,is just similar to tlie other kinds of trawl- Yet it frequently liaiipens that the success is partial, i 


fishing we have endeavourei^ to describe; tlie great and the price is Jow but when there is a profit, it 
misfortune i.s, that none of tlie branches are prosecuted is commonly consic de, and in this lottery every 


with vigour. A large amount of additional capital one is led by the h 
could bo pjofltably invested in reaping our ficiMiarvests, Tlie sprat, or ga 
wliich would give useful and remunerative employ- long, and w,i8 at oi 
inent to thousands of our popuiatiuh. ' • jjic herring, AIM 


one IS led by the ho. ^ among the fortunate.’ 

Tlie sprat, or gan ; . a little fish, about si.x inches 

long, and w,i8 at oiie time supposed to be the young of* 
Ijic herring. AUliougii not so valuable as lliih flsli, 


Tlie sprat-harvest, and the mackerel and iiilchard the uiiboiiuded < uantities iif which it is taki^ and the 
fisheries, are all of tliem liiglily productive, yieliling, cheap rate at whic.li they are sold, O-enilor nan object 
for a small outlay of c.tpitul, imnioiisc quaiititii;s of of ilecided interest to the poorer classes of Use com- 
palatable food : mackerel are caught in tlie i.>anie miinii.y. Notwithstanding the imni^ise supplies of 
manner as herring, only tlie net is of a larger kind, this ii.sh which can be disposed of in Lomfon, it has 
j and has some trifling modifirations. 'I'his fish is also, been so {iIspAftSal in some years its to necessitate the 
like^tlic herring, found iu great shoals; and indeed in sale of large quantities to farmers for manure. the I 


some seasons the Sujijily lias been so large a.s to e.xceed winter of 182!) -30, sprats wore iiarticnlarly abuudtHit; 
greatly the demand. When we state that the average ! bargc-load.s, eontaining from 1000#to IflO'O bushels, 
consumption per annum of tliis fisli, in l.ondou alone, j bought at fid. a bushel, were sent iij> the Medway as 
amounts to nearly 3o,()00,00()—averaging one pound- ' far as Maidstone to nianitre the hop-grounds.’ There 
weiglit each—our readers will be able to form soov has beeii a great cliiinge in the mode of bringing fish 
idea of the*total quantity of f(«id yielded to us fro, market since 1830; and if wc may judge from the 
this one species. Tho flavour of the fish is ii. i account given in a recent deserijition of Billingsgate, 
May and June, and, to be eaten in perfection, it | of the ininierise quantities of spri^fs which are there 
must ho very fresli; it must, in fact, be ‘iicw' drawn | disposed of and conveyed in the course of an hour or 
from the sea.’ Great hustle and activity prcv;.il at two to the outermost corners of London, w'e may safely 
the fishing-stations during the mackerel season; hut indulge in tho liope that it will never again be heces- 
iis tliere are very few of tliis fi.sli cured, the scene sary to dispose of valuable food-stuff as manure fur 
differs from that which is seen at tlie time of the tlie land. 

lierring-fishery', espeerlilly in Scotland. Particular A won! now as to cels. We have a vivid recollection 
years are marked in the memory of fishermen as of having sU one time guarded with watchful tender¬ 
being more productive than otiicrs: 1808, 1821, 1833, ness a large hair plucked from the tail of a^stallion, 
1884, and 1847 (we tliink) are marked years for the and carefully placed in an earthen vessel among pure 
abundance of tlieir siqiplie.s. One Sunday morning in spring-water, in tlie expectation of some f3#e lil^ning 


the fluctuations of value caused by the scarcity or that, like the tail of the lion on Norjhuuibcrland 
plentifulness of the article, we may’ note that the House, it moved. This is only one of the many curious , 
iwino of mackerel has been known to^angc from 7s. ideas which arc enlcrtained as to the origin of tliis 
ewh to eighty for Is.—a striking contra.st, which wi^ serpent-like flsli. Another is, that if we cut up two , 
recall Covent Garden stories of green pease at a guinea turfs, covered with Mby-dew? and, laying one on the 
the ounce, or Is. a i»a! other,*expose them for»a time to tlie beat of the sun. 

The pilcharfi, wliicli is an.lmporlant member^ the in a few hours tlieiSj will spring from them an infinite . 
herring family, demands a brief notice. Pictimesque quantity of eels. But no matter how they origiiiaterT-* ; 
jketchesof-thepilchard-fishery have often licen written, which is much in the same w'ay as other ^h—tfey 
It is pursued cliiefly on the arnst of Cornwall, and this form a valuable description of food, the flffih .beihjK 
fish is taken ther% and at various other places on the excellent; and beiug/prolific, the supply is altnijih! < 
Englisli coast, from July till October. They are caught uniiiiiited, 'if sufficient care were only taken Ad obt^ 
‘bofti' by drift-nets and seine-nets, and ‘ tlie number of it. It is the Du^h to yrhorn t|ie eel-pie bakers of the 
fish fr^cn by a drift-boat in a niglit’s fishing varies gTeo| metropolis look fJr their supplies; .sapid ftiey arc 
exceedingly; from 6000 to 10,000 is considered mode- brouglit over in great quantities from Holland ^ thB 
rate: it often amounts to 20,000. For the season's Thames in welAil vessels, where, of Obnrse, a featly 
iflahing, about 160,000 fish.would bedeemed favourable.’ marke|^is-«.t once obtMned fbr them. ^Qteat quatititie’^ 
The pilchard is sometimes incredibly abundant, and as however, are caught in tins dduntcy, and ^ MO told 
many as 2200 hogsheads have been taken in one night, that tlie supply might be douhted by a little ingeminty ■ 
The hothead contiins about 3000, and fish sofl9ioien.t iu their cappure. They j«e pr^ci^ally au|! for prei- 
to> flu in/inq of these measures have been brought into sent with eel-forks,, and are found Tmwdd'sd in ihe soft, 

.. _.. . '« , * » «. «... . mi_t_a-_ MO ivoiwbiAvwa #iUAoA aMwAo aWmmmaIa Mr^#vls ’d«*A 


one |ioit ia day. ThirW millions of one kind soil of harbonri and in thosd river-cj^imris whikh ki'a 

-oCrfish^a stil^g exalhple of what the sea can do oecasionnlly lefTdior by tlie tWe fmr a 

the'iirl^ nf contributing to tbt food of manldM. In such pl^s; !|iuded about a ih 
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the ijilid, end 'mostly near to land-dtidns, or other 
; cwHees which empty tMr waters iifto these rivers, 
pfentiftjl supplies ca;ti be had. It lOy be mentioned, as 
au’*fodioation of , the projiflc nature of this fish, that 
.whim (he young ones are ascending a fresh-water river 
•from, the sea, the slioais have ‘been known to pass a 
giyen'point at the rate of 1600 per minute ; and tliis 
pasage has been known to proceed un'atemiptedly for 
/our consecutive days. That would give 1,162,000 eels 
per day, or a total for. the iour days and nights of 
upwards of 9,000,00ft of,fish on one river alone. No 
necessity, fine wou^d suppose, to be obliged to the 
Dutfih, to fill pur eel-pft‘s for ns. If such ‘bo the 
ifuaiber ascending tlie Thames, can any person cal- 
culsJte whgt is likely to be the total number in the 
•whole of the rivers ofiGreat Britain ? 

In his interesting publicat^n on iMtidon Lahojir and ike 
LmdanFwr^ Mr Mayhew gives the following statement 
of the yearly quantity of shell-fish consumed in Lon¬ 
don:—‘Oysters, 49.6,896,000; lobsters (1 pound each), 
1,200,000; crabs (1 pound* each), 600,000; shrimps, 
498,428,648 ; whelks, 4,943,200; mussels, 50,400,000; 
cockles, 67,392,000; periwinkles, 304,000,000.’ The 
above ^statement is a sufficient index as to the dq^ 
rnand for the crustacean ¥ribe. Anti yet how small 
a portion 61 tins population ore enabled ta enjoy such 
a luxury, considering tlie limited supply and con¬ 
sequent dearnes^.of tho article! Many of the inhabi¬ 
tants of London and other large cities have never in 
their lives tasted fresh fish; and eve.;. ;’.rimp8 are I 


much easier. Iifiinehse numbers of lobsters mi^t be^ 
obtained on the Irish coasts, and couid ecHiily bi kept 
alive in little ponds of salt-water until an •opportunity, 
oflfefs of sending them to market.’ ' 

We trust that the attention of practical people may 
l)e speedily drawn to the prolific food-stores contained 
iiV our seas and firths; wc are sure it requires only! 
enterprise and management, with a judicious expen¬ 
diture pf capital, to make them avaikble. When we 
find how eager the mercantile man is to obtain a good 
investment for his money, and how readily ho .will psk 
Iiis tliousands on any popular bubble of tlie day, it is 
astonishing to tliink that so practical a subject as the 
one we have been endeavouring to illustrate should 
not, long ere this, have received a greater amount 
of attention. ‘ The fishermen often see the* creeks 
a.long*41\s west coast of Ireland crammed with fine 
fish, when they could take tons of them at a haul 
or shot witli a.deep s%ne or drift net; but, when 
caught, they would be haelcss to them, as they could 

not either salt or sell them.Herrings have had 

to be sold on the coast of Donegal for teppence per 

thousand. There are not hands enough here 

(Ireland) to take a tithe of the fish that could be had; 
ami even if they were captaired, there is no salt to 
cure them, and tho market to sell tliem is fitT away, 
with no means of carriage.’ So says Mr Brabason, 
a writer on the subject, who is supported by the other 
authorities whom wn have coiisultetl. Tiie field of 
enterprise wliich might be opened up in connection 


luxurfes which the genuine Londoner, in the absence 
of lobster-salad, and having no chance of a feast of 
natives, thinks uitrivalled. ■ 

The oyster, it is well known, is in season only in 
certain months of the year, commencing in August, 
and terminating about the end of April. Capital oysters 
can be had frequently in Edinburgh at the rate of Is. 
per hundred. They are. of course much deariT in 
London and in inland towns and cities, where the 
coat is increased by tailw'ay carriage:. As the oyster 
can be removed from one site, to another, it is thouglit 
that if proper means were adopted, a s'11 more abun¬ 
dant'supply of this favourite dainty might be obtairu-d. 
We understand that beds have hepn formed for the 
supply of the great metropolis on various parts of the 
south coast, as well as at tlie mouth of Ihc Thames. 
These, me believe, are worked by compames, and are 
found to pay. Could some plan like tliis not be 
adoptbOTnVho north ? And would it not bo remune¬ 
rative to send large supplies to tlie i|jlaad towns of 
thekingdpm? d 

.^Lobstbrs luive come now.to be in such great demand 
sta to lead Jto their importation from Norway in 
. countless thousands. By some expendit ure of capital, 
tim Irisb^msta might be made to yield a good return 
indoteters. Wo borrow the following account of their 
capture from a work oif the Irtsh fiiibcries:—‘ They 
are taken out ,0f the clefts and holes in the rockff with 
a gaff, which has a small handle maSo of ash, about five 
feet long, and. two and a half inches in circumference, 
to the end of which is attached, with a socket, a light 
^ piece of non about eighteen inChes long, and as thick 
as the shank of a toMcco-pipe, tvith a hook formed at 
the end of it: fishing for them in deep water, they wc' 
(»ught in a lobster-pot mad© of loqg briers worked 
intosa ffasket of precisely the^ame shape, and oi^the 
same ipinciple as the circular-wire mouse or rat trap. 
Jhese are used all along the-Irish i!lia.st; they are 
.baited inside with pieces of fish cut up intm small 
squares, aid hung (along the inside cf the lobster-pot. 
Thb Edgllah i®ts are made of four or more hoops, tied, 
distances, ^ spars about four fee^long; there 
- Jil a strong netthw put over this, with two entrances 

This is taught a much 
“ impossible for aSything to giit 
netting; gnd the fish sees the' bait | 


with the Irish fisheries, would give employment to 
thousands of the population, and be a great means of 
conferring wealth and happiness on that country. 

Wc again repeat the great fact, that in gathering the 
han'est of the sea, there is wanted only the wages of 
the labourer and the expense of providing the necessary 
implements; man incurs no costly outlay for seed, or 
for tlie trouble of sowing it; no lavish sums of money 
liave to be expended for the purchase of guano or^ 
other manures; there is noeholding on for market— 
110 seasons of blight, no failure from disease, no dete¬ 
rioration from the passing storm; all that is wanted 
is the necessary enterprise and organisation to secure 
the manifold food advantages which the sea most 
certainly affords. Steam-transio to most parts of tlie 
country can now be found; and in a few hours after 
it reaches the harbour, the produce of the fishing-boat 
can he distributed to the roost distant corners of the 
land, and absorbed at once into tho commissariat of 
this populous empire. ’Phe present fishing-system, 
however, is so rude and imperfect, as not to be able 
to supply more than one-third of the demand; hilt it 
is only our want of enterprise, and our deficiencies in 
the means of capture and cure, that make this limit. 
Nature has prqrided in.the bosom of the great deep 
Igmndless stores of the most luxurious food, and mjta 
lias but to put forth his hand, and it is Ills. 

TH^ AKSENIC-EATING QUESTION, 

Mu Boxbr's papers on ftiis subject"' have attractad 
the attention—by no means favourable—of the acira- 
tific world; and among others, Mr^lobert Hunt 
most warmly remonstrated, and Dr Diomas Inman of 
Liverpool lias either explained away or denied the-iaet* 
mentioned by our contributor. Tliese facts, our readers . 
may remember, are chie'fiy—that there is a practice 
of eating arsenic in small doses in. Styria Mid. other 
parts of Europe ; that the people indulging in the drug 
believe it produces a blooming ciAnplexkin, a brilliant 
eye, and an apjiearance of embonpoint; that it is dan¬ 
gerous to take it at any otiior tini& tlian ilie ifnerease 
of the moon; that the dose, beginning with half a grain, 
may be increased to several gi^s; ttia^gyi^toms 
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of {ioisoning appear when the practi^ ig given up. ■ Aa 
for the amount of the doge, Dr Iifman remarks, that as 
■ it.i* stah^, to be procured by iJie ‘ Styrian peasantry, 
from Imcksters, herbalists, &c.,’ the' probability is, that 
it may in reality contain only a m^erate percentage 
of arsenioua acid; and on this point—the strength of 
the dose—and its eflect upon the personal ai^jearance, 
he makes the following statement:— 

‘ Ihe human being will bear a certain very small 
Quantity of arsenic without anyirihrked efibct; in an 
adylt the tenth of a grain per day is the limit, After 
this has l)een continued about ten days or a fortnight 
(a time equal to the “ increase of the moon "), the bo<iy 
is saturated, and certain symptoms follow, amongst 
which are “ melling of the face and a mild inflanimalion 
of the ene ”—(the blooming complexion, appearance of 
embonpoint, and the brilliant eye of tlie Styri&n pea¬ 
santry !) When this appearance is noticed, the careful 
physician always suspends tjje use of the drug; know¬ 
ing that to continue it will be attended with danger. 
Without understanding the reason, the peasant does 
tho samq, for he susiiends arsenic-eating'while the 
moon wanes. 

‘Experience has shewn that a fortnight only is 
requisite to discharge larsenie from the body. By 
leaving, therefore, an interval of some fourteen days 
between one set of doses and another, the peasant 
always begins de novo. When you consider the stress 
laid by the Styrians upon a fortnightly suspension 
of the drug, it is easy to believe that the notion 
“ that the symptoms of poisoning come on wlien tiie 
prdfctice is altogether given up," lias no fomidation in 
fact.’ 

This seems sufficiently satisfactory to persons who, 
like ourselves, have no pretensions to a knowledge of 
the subject; but it may lie remarked, that a description 
of the.mecKcal use of opium in this country would not 
be considered a refutation of the extraordinary facts 
related of the practice of eating that poison in Cliina 
and'Turkey. At the same time, there is doubtless n 
great difference in tlie nature of tiio two, substances, 
the one being more immediately deadly than the other. 
But when Dr Inman proceeds to say tliat the notion of 
the drug strengthening the wind of the ehamois-luiiiter 
when ascending a height must be quite illusory, tiecmise 
the quantity he takes is ‘ too small to have any appre¬ 
ciable cflbct,’ wc demur to the argument. The quantivy 
mentioned by Mr Boner, supposing it to be pure, is 
declared preposterously great, while if impure, the 
relative amount of tlie adulteration is wholly unknown 
to »eitlier party. Or>,,^the other h.and, the necessity 
aupposed by Mr Boner to exist for persisting in the 
use of the drug after it has been once fairly begun, 
appears inconsistent with his stitement that a fort¬ 
night must intervene between eacli« course—during 
glliich fortnight, according' to Dr Inman, tho pois.yn 
vtmi^es aJtogetJier from the body. The sleekness of 
the horses to 'which arsenic lias been administ^ jfis 
accounted fof by the- medical critic by its hvjnf; the 
property of the drug to make the hair fall olf; Dr 
Inmau supposing that it is only Uie long hairs that 
perish, while there continues a constant growth of 
young and smollgg ones. 

‘If any of your readers,’ concludes Dr Inman, ‘still 
feel disposed to try tho effects of arsenic, let me give 
them the ftdlowing cautions:—To use only si prepara¬ 
tion whose real strength tltey know; Fowter's solution 
contains the of a grain in every drop. Vesy few, 

indeed, can bear to take five drops tiiree times in a day. 
It is best borne ipn a Ml stomach. It soon produces 
^piag, sioknessi sad purging. It is weM to remember 
the &wian rule, and invariably suspend its use everj' 
alternate fortnight. Tlie dose cannot be increaled 
indetfnltSJgr or^th impunity. 'When once the full 
dose>i»hM il9n boihe is ascertained, it la better 
to that, ai)d gt> on iJiindnisUing it to the end 


^tthe fortnight,* than to beginyvith a small dqse,^ and 
go on inereasihg it daily. Lutly, let me urge uj^on 
all who adopt -tifc Styrtkn system, to •make some 
written memorandum that' they nave done ss, leVt, in 
case of accident, some of their friends may beshanged 
in mistake.’ * , . •, 

The use of afsenic as described by Dr Tselyidi. 
and Mr Bono# is wfell known in various continental 
esuntries, although mrtiotiy, perhaps, is aware ofrthq 
quantity of arsenions Icid contained in the dose } and 
in England the informatiop qjas widely spread by 
newspaper paragraphs before we mentioned the sub¬ 
ject at all. Since it is impossible, tlierofore, tj con-, 
ceal the fact of the poison betng eaten, the ulo^f 
investigation llie question receives the better, t The 
notion that investigation is dangerous inasmuch os it 
is ‘likely to put the tlipig in jieople's heads,’ pro- 
‘ ceeds, obviously, from mere mistake. Arsenic is not 
consumed, like opimn or alcohol, for tlie salre of the 
sensation it produces; it causes no exhilaration or 
intoxication—no bewildering of the judgment; it is 
swallowed merely as a metlicine, that it may bring 
about certain results; and if, as Dr Inman tells us, 
,it has no such power, the experiment woulc? not be 
repeated. A course of ar&?nic is not in q^jjjgtion as an 
exiwrimeiit, for the result is said to» be produced at 
once: you give a horse, for instance, a dewe at the 
bottom of the hill, that he may be, in good enough 
wind to get easily to tho top. IVc consider, tlierefore, 
Dr Inm.Tpi;''-concluding paragraph, relative to the 
proper dose, the most important part of liis coiymuni- 
Ciition, as it may serve to keep out of mischief Sliose 
silly or curious persons who mifiit be .tempted to 
tamper with so dangerous a drug merely to try 
whether it would not improve their complexions. 


FORMAL AS CONTRASTED WITH 
P R I T A T E H 1 S,T O R Y. 

Im Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Own Time, there is 
an anecdote of L<ird lleriiiand delivering himself la rather 
queer terms at the trial of .a gentleman of Glasgow for the 
mui'der of Ids fiieiid, the fact being, that the two had 
quarrelled in a drunken bout, aud the one had knocked 
down the other, with scarcely any consciousness of what 
he was dtSjig. Tlie eccentric judge, who had a respect 
for drinking, is descrihed as expressing' himself Shus: ‘ Wc 
are told that tlicru was no ra:ilice, and that th^nrisoncr 
must have been in liquor, lii liquor! was 

drunk! And.|yet he murdered the very man who bad 
been drinking with him I • They had 'Iseen cafousing the 
whole night, and yet he stabbed liim 1—after drinking a 
whole bottle of rum witli him I Good Gqd, my Laards, 
if he will do t'sis when he is drunk, what will he not do 
when he is sober?’ - * 

We h»ve had the cmriosity to look up the account of. 
this trial given in wl»it Lordi Cockburn calls the doited 
■Sicoto Magazine, and there we find Lord Hermand’s remarks 
previous to sentence thus reported; ‘Tills case hod 
. excited great interest, and had occasioned a long trial, 
hut the evidence ImuI not amounted to anything like 
murder. It was in many parts contradieto#y,,and, no 
person had seen the 4'atal blow given. It also appeared 
that there was no malice in tlie case, as Uie parties were 
ht habits of intimate friendship. The quarref rose from 
excess of intoxftiation son th«*part of the uafot^imate 
geiAleman at the bar, and he hope^, for his own tnke, 
he would ne»er4f.Uow himself to indulge in the Usod/fir-- 
mented liquors:' He thought the verdict of the jury proper,, 
and also their recommendation; and* for that reason he 
would propose timt the panndl shouldtbi^cflinfined hi &o 
tolboOth of Glasgow for the space of six months.^ 

The difference between the.iitvnMtate!nehtS aeems too 
great to be. aocoantiSd jfi^r by varlaqol of f^ort|ng, aiAl 
we conjecturefhat Loi4 Cockburn aiistdhave set down: 
*ome private tfcd jfiiculM! remarks of Bord Hermand oo 
■the case.* ■:■;* ..f.}. 












CHAMBERS’S 


: 'rhereta andtiicr jnstliWy anc«di)t» on by Lard 

Cocl^Hirn, but onlv to (Sdrwt the erronfcona account of 
thcTsaaie irwident pi evioas/y fffteii by Sir IiOcltbart in bis 
Zife <(/' Sit Walter Soatt It is, as now re-sthted by Lord 
Cookbuwi, to the cdcct that Lord Karnes, bavin;; occasion. 
b> tir^^dc at this trial of one Mattbetr Hay, nitli'whoni in 
fisrmer days he had been accustomed to play at chess, said 
hali^Sfldc OSS the return of the verdict, ‘ Tii(,''t's ciieck-mate 
to yon, Alatthetr!’ Here also, we suspect, that memory h^ 
played the narrator some trick, {datthew Hay, desiss-ibed 
as * tiinsier in the Holms of Dundonald,’ was ti-icd sC Ays- 
iis Seplembcrc 1780, for sTdisifliietorisig arseiiio iii a pot of 
wsBcsi^ to a iieighlsooi'irji: farmci'’s fasisily, for the purpose 
0f,^m.aUisiE; .tivvsiy Wtls one *<)f Use dauHliters, Elixabetli 
■Wifsop, t’sen about to IsCar a cliild, of whicls Isc was Use 
father.: Tlso^amK'r asid hissvifo boils died, :ind a claughtos-, 
slsfforent from the above, lost tlse use of Iicr liinhs. Tlse 
same doited Scots Magiizinc*-si\\^i; ‘ On I'eeeiviisg sesi- 
tence, t\<* paisncl [culprit] was greatly aficeted; but sifter 
rccos'cshsg bisiiself, lie nddi’es.scd the judges, pi-otestisig Isis 
mnoccsscc in strong tisrm.s, and sayisig tliat a adsible judg- 
snent would be seen on F.lizabsdii anil Mai’gai'ct Wil.sosi. 
'rise judges licasal him with patience, and T.onl Kames 
adilrcsstsi biin, sajutg, tliat God awi ids owss eoissciciice 
b(jst Itmnv his innocence or guilt; that lie hadgotathir, 
trial, and ivi^nosv eosidennicd'by the laws of liis ceuntry; 1 
and conciis^l witli bxliortissg him to cisiploy Use short 1 
tiimo he Isr.'i to live ssi suakiug IsLs pence with Heaven, and 
hi preparisig iiimseif to appear before tlse just judge of 
heavDirand darth.- 

It,is diiHcnIt.to snpposo that Lortl Kamos.-:connect j 
with. stmit ass adsnoisition as this a jest suds as lt:is iseeis j 
.stated! ;*bnt >vc can leadily undci-skusd ids snaking suds an j 
ohsei’vation iii tlse i^ss .after dinsici’. On tlie otiier liaitd, 
'if we afc' to* sncsinne that suds words did fall fs'ons Lord 
Hehnand sis the one Cisse, aisd Lord Kames in tlse otlicr, 
wlsiie on the scat of judgisient, is there ssot soisiotidng ves-y 
amusing in the success with wlsich tiie reporter Isas.made 
all smooth in tins ps-inted accousits V 

c 

I'UBUC IIOUBNING IN CSIINA. 

The tjestamesst of one of tlie late emperor's wives, who 
died last August, having bccsi sulssuittcd tc tiic board of 
Riles, that body reported to tlse i-eigning emperor tlms; 
The testasnent of tlio fJrcat Empress has beets jsriisted on 
yellow paper, according to law, and copies tltcreof tr:ms- 
Slltttcd to the Board of War, to be forwarded to .^hdi board 
>attd bureau, to the Manehu, and Mangolian l^isums, &e. 
Oh the sirHval of the slocumeiit at its destination, tlie civil 
and milWh ywsffieers, tosjetlser with tiie ciders and gentry 
file place, sisall remove the huUisn,s frosn tlicir cajis, 
and proceed in pijja atth'c to the oiitsUifis of tlic city, 
smd, rOceive'it kncelitig, and bear it respectfully to the 
. Yauiun. Where tliree pro.strations anti siiiie knocks 
of the fpreheiM oss tite gi'ound sli.ail lie,,made [I'cforc 
a tabJot’ Pf '^e deceased], and where the said officers 
shall t^teisd, Jcncelittg to the reading; then rise tmd weep 
aloud, and .repeat the prpstraUoipi and knocRings tf 
tlse head [after filiitg Use du(mme|it]. They sisall night, 
atsd ntonting, for three sncccssivc da^s, make tlie three 
prostrations and nine-head knockings, smd weep aloud in 
tho Temple of Longevity [hefbi’e her tablet]. The man- 
' darins isnd^.Iieir ivives tdiailgo intp mourning for twenty- 
i seven days; there Shall he no rnarriagos nor music amongst 
: officials for Use space of one hmidred day.s. Kor sisall the 
sound of misic he heard ainong them, other than on mais- 
riago oceasiosss, until theytj^e o^^alty ialisrsised that the 
: tonlbAtks*becn completed. Thdre shall he no marriages 
^aniopg$1*thc people for the space of one month. 


in uresses-or vaiiuus 

.fegjepnir d* iBlefr ««» lb be exeeufed tit Tyburn. .Tliey had 
' b^ cqpaietnned, oo^One fedictnseilt, fosf hajdng been cop- 
perhaps^ having feen spoctatorsii 
Iptupg S, Jt^usflg dorinf Lord, Oeorge. 


1 Qonion's Hots.: Tt^ras puito^hoss^iblo.’’ Horrible isidgt^h, 
j But a writw^ in JVofds, Sijsd (gstieriM raento in lies 

lifenSetSanU MoffasiM for 1780-it is stated that oiiily two 
woraeii were executed,:, who had been actiVo (fit , palling' 
down the'house of a publican. These Wes'® t(fS out Of 
twenty-one persons, the whole number, a.ccor(iihg tp .Lord. 
Sta^ihopc’s y/irfo;^ jSnpfosid, left for execution: all of 
tlicm tlse most active of the rioters. Rogers’s cartful 
of young girls were probably on their tviiy to enjoy thc^ 1 
spectacle. , , d ' 

-•= ^ -•— 

HEALING r O B T H E SIC K. r 

O 1 . 1 FF. I witli thy large aims and petty striviiyjs,'' ! 

Thy graver purpose tluit but ill liath sped, 

Tliy plenteous snwing.s, and tliy small dferivings, 

^liliy feasts at wliich the spirit is not feil— 

Hast IlSiiiu no sleep tliat lays a ];ind cool palm • 

Oil aeliing brows, and bids tlic lircast be calm. 

Until death's shadow cvirsses our repose; 

And siglis good-uiglit as tiie faint eyelids clo.se ? 

To soldo fair cliaiiiber witji liriglit glimpse iVJskie.s, 

In licaring of the sweet rejoicing leaves," 

IVitli tender lights from those green tapestries 
VVliicli the quaint-iv/o’eiathc window weaves ; 

Or where four wails look grimly on the streets. 

On roof-tiles wlicrc a piirciiing.Bunsliine heats. 

And swoons iK-neatli the never-lifting ha/.c 

• Tliat creeps along tlie city’s dusky ways— 

Tlie Envoy comes, a twilight in liis face! 

Is he an angel wrapt about with cloud? ' 

Are those veiled features touched with heavenly grace ? j 
Or i.s’t siiiiio demon in a dead man's shroud ? | 

In tliat dream-world of languor where ^e lies, | 

So populous witli ghostly phantasies, | 

The siclc man knows not, for his sense is dbn; j 

He only feels those eyes arc watching him. 

Look up! thy tasks are over, and tlio fires j 

Of sunset smoulder in thfe cloudy west; 

Tlic lumult of tlie sultry day expires; 

Care’s ragged wings arc fohlen to their rest. 

I conic to lead llicc from this land of dreams, 

The circle of tliis pale sun’s watery beams. 

To broader, fuller light than tfiou hast known,' 

Up to the steps of tlie eternal Tliruiie. 

.1 cross thy tlircsliold - not as comes the thief;, 

I give thee what thy ponpry lias lacked; 

I give tliy nobler will tlic craved relief. 

Force to aspire, and cnftrg;j^t,o act. ' « 

Nay, sluulder not, nor I'ear some phautoin's grasp; ■ 
Tliese friendly iiaiids a brimming clialico clasp;''. 

Here, in a goldeif'cup, 1 bring tliec wine 

Uressed fronwaiinort^ grapes—a draught divine! < 

, __ 

INVTJI.NEKAtoI.lTr OF POETS. 

Tlie yue poet is not one whit to tie |>ilB!d, and he is 
apt to laugh in his sleeve when any mi.sguided syinpathisef 
whines over his wrongs. Even when utilitarians sit iii 
judgment on him, and pronounce him Siid his art uselen;: 
he hears the sentence’witli such a bar4> derisio^ snob a 
broa.l, deep, comprehensive, and merciless cpntopipt of 
the unhappy Pharisees who pronounce It, ibat . bo Is 
ratlier to b* chidden than condoled witli.-^ CWor Sell. 

*. A.OOLPBN BAri^."..,,.' 

Johif Knox, in his JUrei Slakiof the Trumps .against the 
Monsfrom Ilegtment of Women, renp^ks jt as an opinion 
entertained by some, ’that men eitli^ebt .ib' ^ cbjiniet and 
empire of their wines, were nnWorihgof eiU 6j§ce! 
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P: S T I M A T K S. 

No ono denies tliat all men»)iTO alike in the eye of tlic 
law, and ought to he so. In man’s religious aspect, no 
distinetions are admitted. It is cverywligrc amongst 
eiilightcAcd men felt to be right that the eharaetcra 
of humanity should be viewed with respect, iii,liow- 
ever rude or hnmhle ,vessels, they may appear. In 
all of these grander considerations, men stand on 
a perfect level. At the same time, in the practical 
affairs of the world, we invariably sec an ineijuiility 
assumed and acted on. The poor man has never 
been anywhere of much account. lie (vlio governs 
tlic purse has always bo»>n held as the rightful 
ruler of much' besides. The able and .iudici(m 8 man 
everywhere .acquires a predominating influence. F.vcn 
the distinctioM of an ancestry in tlicsc respects gives 
an aseejul^yicy, tliough the present generation may 
have little to boast of. Thus, tlie professed doctrines 
of equality are overruled to sopjo extent hy what 
appear as conventional ideas and practices of a con¬ 
trary tenor. We yield ^edieiice to the latter—-cannot 
apparently help doing so—and yet there is ii constant 
disposition to rebel against tliem. as something wainting 
a right warrant in tlie world, and which has usurped 
the place of the true %ule. Every now and then there 
is an insurrectionary flourish against social distinct ion.s; 
and on their account, many seem to live in a state of 
oontinual discontent, as forced to give n reverence 
where none is due. 

^I’here am mniiy things, however, that liave a recti¬ 
tude in them, thougli*V’e cannot readily tell where it 
lies, and the world is sometimes more wise in its 
actions than in its professions. When we divest our¬ 
selves of the prtyudiccs arising from^mr own special 
ftbsiUons, it is not diflicnlt to see a general justlbe 
in tthc different degrees of consideration we actiully 
—while perluti>s professing otlierwise—assign *>( catdi 
other. Thi? justice, indeed, proceeds on the Assumed 
fact, that man is a being destined to seek out and 
esteem what is useful to him in the cxtcnial frame of 
things, and who^nay allowably do so, seeing that, to 
all appearanee, his Creator has so willed. 

The one fnndamiental principle in the Jasc is simply 
a measure of the usefulness of individual^ to the rest. 
What part do you t'iike in the great fVatne of jndus- ^ 
trial operations? Are you a mere unit in some : 
extensive body, contiibuting your mechanical strength, 
and little elsej to the general benefit ? X» your function : 
some ^mple one, calling for only the most ordinary 
faeulUes* and wJilch, consequently, anybody could per- 
form at will Then you must be content 

toirank hiumbfy in the eyes of tlf^coraipiunity 5 white, 


of course, in your Iimmiuty, in your citiaenship, in 
your religious aspect, not less the peer of aM. Ilavo 
you, on the other hand, talent, knowledge, nnd skill 
which you make largely ^ipplicahlc to tlie supply of the 
w.ants or gratification of the tastia of your fellOw- 
creatures?—then assuredly you will be placed cora- 
l>aratively bigli, and may reasonably be said to deserve 
to be so. AVere there not, indeed, a,Jinr claim to 
superior (ntimafiou on lliese account^, how could it be 
expected lliat men should take tlie trouble oT cultivat¬ 
ing their faculties for siiecial usefifl enda, as society 
every wlj^o encourages tliein t o do, under a sense of its 
being needful ? 'riicfact is, we require men of^talents 
.and high culture for certain purposes important to 
ns, and we c.annot help apprcciaSlhg what it gratifies 
us to ohmin. 

It is a pro])osition not less sound, though human 
pride c.an scarcely he brought to accept it, that realised 
incans—money—while not in the least adding to the 
intierent dignity of the humini being, confers au import¬ 
ance equal to that of natural endowment, as far .as 
those who .assign the importance are concerned, llie 
man wlio lias hut liimself, his sinews or ills brain, to 
contribute to the general stock, arid who gives Mot, 
does well, and is entitled to be fairly esteemed accortlr 
ingly. But see what it is to have, besides this, some 
realised i?tean 8 ! Were there a shipwrecked party on 
a desolate coast, roost of them with only a ffiw trifling 
article.s of their property saved from tlitpirtftk, but 
ono with a h.arrel of meat; tliis man witli the barrel of 
meat would or c.ourso become tlie nfsst important man 
of the comp.any, because he had tliat wlncli could 
euiihlc the rest and himself to work at •wliatever was 
necessary for'‘giving immediate comfort or»providing 
tor ultiyiate relief. Tills is but the extreme form ^ 
tWb use of realised*wealtte in general. It may be 
defiiaed as an cxtensiOiB of tlio natural means by wrhinh, 
men obtain wliat'supports and gratifies tliem. .It ii.; 
something in addition to the naked personal enerj^eA; 
By it men are enabled to undertake and gi^ami^ifili 
works for general adga’ntage, such as they npyef ttejAii 
have attempted with their brains and bandt^ idbne. 
rVhd as it allows of actual labour bejag and 

causes work to 9e don» more*cheaply.{ttwaitscoi^d^ 
by tlie unassisted natural powers, no vti^der that .it is 
esteemed as ap* important thing in thovworld. Under 
the i^me of capital, ihd^,, We ;^ten Ijfar it. cried 
out npon—bccaijso it often happens ^llat . (ben pUt 
themselves into an attitndS of competitive antagoiusm 
towards it,«ind get burii in'fte jtrUgglA^i^^ 
of entering into , its eobnoiby as AUtes.’^^^^^^^^ case 
jhey woifld flkd it tfefeir frienA v*We IwiS s^ but 
the expr^ssionM' an immedia|e incohretfinnSs- The 
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tenefite oonfewed upon all, even ultimate^ sole e^je^t on th® ^wnt ooca^ Is to eatplsSn iow 

iipmena^ teneiit y igbJ^er. by «!apital, assert the actual estimate oft memn the world arise* and to 

-SsoivesT^^^h^^^^^^ shew that in their regwd to the W'^^^^ haye a 

MvS iSivTdiials who possess it, are, each in his basis m which universal humanity is interested., , 

various degree, according to the amount of his share,---— f "•' ' ; ; " ' ■ ’ 

wresistibly esteemod on its acciSunt. Let cfotchety ^ NIGHT OF IT. 

thinltew say as th^ will, let men under personal ^ t 

feeliMis declaim as they may abodt whSt no one dis- I have a very lively remembiance of the time wnen i 
fpntes the fundamental equality of all, the mass will regarded it as a nuisance to be obliged ,^o go to' bed, 
act out this truth, and jimpt/'because they" cannot a thing torbe shirked, resisteil, and avoided, or at 
exempt themselves from its influence. • ^ anyrate postponed to the latest moment—when 

£ii inaMivt in it. The oriein ho sent off to bed Dreinaturcl.v was a nuuisliment 


01 wcaitll 18 It* J* v^isv/taai vv» wa., - -. V - « 

is'^dmetliing I, will not consume or throw away—I allowed to sit up till ten or eleven at night was one of 
will take care of it, store it up for the future use of the greatest delights of my life, and a rare reward for 
mvielf or others.’ The min who first said and acted exceeding good conduct. Those were the days when 

- - - " • -----•!- w....... I was hapjH', and didn’t know it. Since then, besides 

ha.ving at times ‘ strange bedfellows,’according to the 


thus, laid the foundation of a virtue upon earth. Lvery Iwas.„,.,^,..; „ 

one who now acts thus, witiiiii reasonable bounds, is having at liraos ‘ strange bedfellows, according to tiie 
advancUig in the scale of moral being. Tlie savings well-known proverb, I have had no end of experience 
of each man are a diffusive blessing to all, and there- in beds aud bedding in tire course of ray wanderings 
fore, in so far, frugality is a thing whicli all may and ! among my fellow-men. I have slept on beds of down, 
ought to applaud. The opposite—in whatever form or j beneath cunapies of silk, and curtained with^ damask 
de^e it may appear—is of course a vice. It is so inwrought with gold; and I liavo slept just as soundly 
Art a.,ctriw>t.mn Ilf 1.11111,7 on which I on beJs of heather, with mv face within a yard ol the 


KWierai cujuiui 1. niB.1 -. .. ..- ^ . j . j j 

in direct (Ssbsition to tlie popular oner whicji, m sheer my feet. I have rolled luxuriously on wind-bedff w 
ignorancsL.or from the experience of certain miserable caoutchouc and water-beds of ditto; and I have rolled 
tmt immwiiate benefits, approves of, or at least apolo- without .any luxury at all on the bare boards of an 
aisoB for, tlAs dissfpation of wealth. The great multi- evil-smdling caravansary; and I have"slept between 
tude of the unendoweil are also apt to fiiej»’t as an wind aud water on board sliip, to the lullaby .of the 
unpleaaani doctrine. Very natural; but tliose wlio waves knocking all night at my tympanum with the 
havCihM opportunities of saving, and have not, should jicrtinacity of an undertaker’s man at a coflin. wlitn 
Vja 4ViAvr Iravo r^nn if.torl to re.-ilitio .1 merit, and I l.mnclied in the world on my own account, I went 


WHO nave acieu iiiiici»iBi:. .. i ..- —- -n i, i 

in their case; and no one disrespects humanity in their i slept between lieds of down; and when the money had 
persons. But if all had acted like them all along, all vanished, T came back to a straw-mattress in a 
there could have been no cultivation of the soil wortli London garret, thdnkful that T had made so good a 
__TniiniifMi.t.nriPs. tiv their oeonomv ■ use of mv fortune, and. by sneiiding it at once, saved 


the few enjoyed; no public wotkb lor general oeneui.; me. in suosequem yearo, x nave nnimcivu .wu 
no lar^fis population; no political force of power; and fro on the earth, and seen stime ups and downs, and 
our condition, man for man, must have been compara- divers sorts of sleeping-places—now lord of a couch 
lively wretched. It would be well if public instructors where vexed roy.alty might have forgotten its cares, 
Kiiriiliillv' nriil t.riitbfiillv' on these now fifl'htimr for a sliare of a. havloft. ■ I have enjoyed 


was a perverse disposition in many qnarlSrs to run value of a shilling; and-1 have been asked a guinea for 
down daises of men in the very proportion in whicli permission to lie on tlie dirty boards under it dining- 
tlieir ptfciiTrt.lnr forms of industry are practised with table. 1 have slept with Dane and Norwegian, with 
lie result of a difl'usivo lienefit to the community. Spaniard, Hungarian, and Turk, with the Moor and 

There are of coarse various anornglics^o be allowed the Bedouin ; and in my dear native land I have sle^t 
for—as w^th in^thc hands of wortlilea.s and seltisii with Duke Humphrey in niyv^oots. I am able to 
mens wealth used oppressively towards tlie poor; weal til comprehend the mysteries of all manner of shake- 
sought' for' and used merely as a rneiyia of sensual downs, and can perfectly understand bow a bed may 
indulgence told the gratification of vanity; wealth be extemporised in a moment, or occupy a council of 
laid up in inhtility by the miser (ibougli ban^s have u^olaterers in deliberation for a wlwle month, 
pretty nearly put an end to this itostake); and so fordi. But somehow, whether it is that I have at iengtn 
But look simply at w'ealth with g regard to its general cuKc>y wise teeth, I have latterly become sensible, 
usefulness amongst mankind, even i«cluding those who alinoslMeariied on the score of .east winds^atmospheric 
are not its possessors, and we must come to admit change^ air-draughts, and rheumatio twinges; mid 
that, while it cannot in the slightest degree affect any especially in regard to the mischief resulting to the 
of tiie fuJSlamental natural rigists of men, it may not animal economy from protracted vigils. One conse- 
.quite unreasonably confer some external distinction. quence of this new class of percepBons is a disin- 
i Ik. is to be hoped that these remarks, loose, and clinetion for irregular experiments in the matter of 
imperfect &g they are, will help to bring the profosselfl sleeping, and^a growing regard for the four-iioster 

id^8*of *801110 people in<b an improve# harmony with as a revcrqpd institution having claims to our respect 
tooir practice in regard to social inequalities. •iVe and veneratjpn. I no longer shirk my .dormitory, but 
seek oak to cxidt any of tliese adventitiosis distinctions, enter it with a feeling of thankfoliiess, as a sacred 
Itot ohty to penetrate if possible, to tlicil' foundations, retreat from wliieli, if possible, the cares of the world 
^oet jtelij^itl to assert tlio natural dignity of are to be shut out, and tlie mind, well as the wearied 
iBaq.hood; afld<io cheer the poor and lowly in all their frame, shall find the repose it needs.'^ When, therefore, 
stnig^ea vtito thq .sooial problems surrounding‘them, jiob Binks the pot-boy, after Wigging about tos tra- 
TRo divine glowingly d'dells on the j vexing-gallery of foaming;-porter till near midnight, 
vrei^iiltetirdi fasaTC the humble that hcaveJt is equally talks of ‘taking a downer,^ of ‘ 0 ®ing ijt for the 
qp^PPwwiin, as iS the peat and prowl of the world.; Horizontal;’ he dishonours of’tlt^rttn^uil rest 

respond to su-noble a.foctoii^l Tte 1 covet, and Idij tevij^to’-i BtoiUier blasplientos ‘ tired 
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Nature’! sweet reitorer, baimy sleep,’ which ii the 
greatest eartlily vUessiiig the «Creator lias bestowed 
u|>Oiv uuwi thit only one which reduces all man¬ 
kind to the Amo equal level. 

These rejections are hut the preface to an event—I 
might perhaps call it a disaster—which befell me very 
lately. Thus it was: , 

My better-half—for 1 liave settled down into a sober 
Benedict for Jthe last dozen years^—bad, according to 
a regular instinct which directs her movements every 
Buinmer, gone off with tlie two children to a watering- 
j^ace "on the south-east coast. At the small expense 
of some live guineas extra per week to the house¬ 
keeping charges, she had profited, and so had Charlie 
and Bell, amazingly by tiie change of air and scene 
during their month’s holiday. But she had made up 
her mind, from some woman's motive or other, that 
she would not return until I came to feten her; and 
accordingly I had to go. My neighbour Brown had sent 
his young wife to the sahle place, and we agreed to 
run down together by the Saturday-afternoon boat, 
to dine and enjoy the day quietly togethei'«on Sunday, 
and to iffing the ladies home together on tlio following 
Monday. I made haste to get my business forw^yd on ^ 
Saturday morning, an^ at three o’clock stepped on' 
board the steamer at the Costoin-honse wharf, just 
as she was on the point of sailing. It happened that 
besides Brown, there was Smith with Bobiuson’s 
pretty sister, and two other ladies from Our Terrace, 
wlK>m I had known by sight these ten years, and to 
whom I had now for the first time to be introduced, 
lliey were exceedingly agreeable; and we made a very 
merry party, dining in the cabin in higli spirits, ami 
gossiping on deck with much laughter and all the 
wit we could mmster. The sun shed a temperate heat, 
and the fresh breeze that blew up the river rendered 
the passage delightful. About seven we had finished 
our cigars and said most of our good things, and con¬ 
versation began to flag a little; but Sniij;li poposed 
tea, and down we went jnto the cabin, luid voting Miss 
Kobinson to tlie post of honour, received from her fair 
hands a few cups of the fragrant beverage. Cfuidles 
had been lighted during tea; and when, that brief 
repast ended, we returned to the deck, it was to a 
far different scene frjm that we had so lately quitted. 
The 'Sun had gone down behind a long black cloud, 
that lay like a bar of iron upon the western horizon. 
We hud left the river behind us, and were entering 
the wide firth where already the Nore-light was 
glimmering in the distance. The open sea was of the 
hue of deep indigo, sparsely spotted with snow'-flakes; 
^e wind had fVeshenfi^ and blew', as the sailors said, 
'dead ahead;’ and the boat had taken to lurching, 
pitcliing, and rolling about in a manner which, thougli 
it was rather agreeable to me than otherwise, was the 
reverse of agreeable to the ladies, an*iii a few minutes 
"ttiarged their fair faces with a dismally haggard Hx- 
pression and the most ghostly hues. The further we 
went tlie ronglier it grew. Soon tlus sea burst over the 
bmhviirks, end came cascading on the deck, and, as if 
tiiat was not enough, down went the bow of the vessel 
under a black wave^ and plunged the fore-cabin 
passengers ankle-deep in brine. Suddenly there was 
a wail of fifty ftmale voices calling for the steward, 
which waa Allowed by the odious apparition of basins, 
pails, and continent! Of eve^ description, yI'IcU these 
accents of despair jolways evoke, and w^udi idways 
make matters worse. Onr three ladies sunk resimiedly 
on a seat against tlw paddle-box, looking unuKerable 
things. What beeijme of Brown, I didn’t know. He 
disappeared mysteriously when he saw the vessel in 
tlie of ducking, and did not shew again. Smith 
was valiant, !W became him. He Ut another cigar, 
and, seating lijmseiC on a coil of rope, declare v tlie 
motion ’(j tkcfboat w^pharmirig, delightful, anct hade 
the laj^Nv w ^ ahnw^he vpuld^^ g 


tfcelr perieot skfety. minute, hij cigar, 

falling from Ms lips, went with a dn* the 
sodden deck, and he waft in so eonditiop to repl^ to 
any question that could be ptt£ him. W was 
more,, the man grew savage when spokeii tai would 
not be feioved, and Msisted on being left alone in the 
position he had taken up, where eveiy ' w we 
shipped drenJbed Him through. The< ladies si(^w 
yorse, and here was I burdened with thmr’ entire • 
managetnent. LuckilJ, by pieans of a small bribe, I 
succeeded in interestipg the stewardess in their behM^ 
and got them laid upon tbeir bocks in \he baggage-, 
cabin among the wrappers wid carpeq^-bags. * 

Meanwliile, we ma<ie but slow progress, .with'the 
wind, which seemed to threaten a gale, fight in bur 
teeth. The paddles made a •mighty fuss, but the 
vessel nuMle a personal enemy of every wave; and cut 
her way through them all, instead of mounting over 
them. Luckily, the boat would call at II—-A before 
proceeding round the foreland, and I went in search 
of Brown to consult him on the propriety of landing 
there for the sake of the bulies. I found him in the 
cabin, where he had flown to the brandy-bottle at a, 
refuge from sea-sickness. Tlie brandy, liowdVer, had 
got into liis head, and hh spoke wit.ii nwe dignity 
and less qlearness than usual, bat, as I'^ranjectured, 
in favour of my project. By this time I fi4t we wera 
getting into quiet water, and on going on deck saw 
that wo were approaching the long pier.* We were 
soon nasde fast to the landing-place, and then it 
appeared that well-nigh everybody on board ha^ made ’ 

up their minds to land at H- in preferense to 

the chance of encountering a jjgjie in rounding the 
foreland, where the sea, like an angry mastiff, was 
growling and shewing its white teeth. 

When the rough motion cc-tsed, the latlics recovered 
suRiciently to be able to walk, and Brown cariie forth 
quite gay and talkative, but a little flighty and incOr 
herent; but Smitli, who was like a bundle of sea-weed 
newly flsbud up, had to be hoistea on to the pier, and 
dragged to the town, hanging over the shoulders of 
two men. It was past ten o’clock when we hsft the 
boat, and nearly eleven when we reached the hotel, 
where wo got refreshment for the ladies, and had poor 
Smith put to bod. We had flnislied supper, and were 
discussin;^ a glass of grog by way of night-cap, when 
tlie landlord m.'idc his appearance with the startling . 
intelligence that his beds were all engaged, and he 
should not be. able to accommodate the tvnwB^tlcmea 
of our party. .Brown seized his hat, thrust out Jus 
hand, and slafiiting ‘ Good-night,’ vaiushcd in an instant. 

It seems he knew the land better than I, had rushed 
off thus unceremoniously to secure the best chance.' 
With more sg^'mly deliberation, I bade tfie ladies fare¬ 
well, iuvl taking my carpet-bag, set out iff seorolt of 
a restiijg-place. The town lay along the coast a '. 
f^w yards from higkwater-mark; but on casting-my ' j 
eye^ round the wholg margin of the bay, I couM see ' 
hut a single light burning—save in the house ,T htli 
just left—and that seemed at least a mile off.v Tlisete 
was no time to be lust. I made across the 
the light, anij ill a quarter of an hour canm 
It proceeded from « roadside inn at the ejttw^^’^- 
the town, and the landlord was in the act of sllkt^g 
up as I approached. On my asking for,a beQi tie'HiW 
his head, assuAng mif that # he had bad as aeortkAf 
befis he could have filled them all, amt that be- was 
full to overflowing. As he spoke, he-seemed to*su*ii>eet ’• 
that I shouldf take his Iwuso by aiaaidt,'he drew 
the ffiilf-door to. bolted and o?er ft: 

Didn’t think there was a bed to be bki id fhe town— 
never were many—few people raune there mtcept'by ^ 
stress of V^ather; mid laddli!kds^bvldn% ^ ' 

to find accommodation that v|ant^s|wo or 

three tinies iillB eeiwottf. ; The iBan%^ eiddefitiy sore; 
'OQ the apbiectVand;: enjoyed the. in. 
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To ctit fllioft hw ^jieasuse, I turned roj^baeV upon blijsi, 
’ and (ill' again in t^e directUtn I hnd'come. When 
cloae^ Ilia door witti tgii audible (diuckle, he left 
me in total solitude‘and darltnws. , The only object 
yisible ovas the dim edge of white foam from the 
Biilbwa as they beared lazily inh) the landluuked bay, 
::hhd da^^^ heavily on , the beach. This white line 
! serl'ail me for a guide, and by it i traceiS-niy way back 
,,to the hotel, where a few lights yet blinked in thf 
upper chamberi; but all was Aiiite and Biill.c I was 
unwilling to give up all liopes of a bed, and restdved 
to push the ieurch in aSiotlivr direction. At the back 
Of the long straggling linc^of house.s fronting the sea 
lay a fe^ ietitea streets, in which at far intervals a 
lightStwinkled here and there; tliese were, however, 

. either streel-Iauips or the tapers of iiiglit-watchers 
upon whom I could not intrude. 1 wandorod tlirough 
all the thorouglifares backwards and forwards to no 
purposeO-not a sound could 1 hear but the splash 
of the breakers re-cchoed from the dull walls and 
the far-off murmur of the ,sea. 1 grew weary of 
niy carpet-bag, which from fifteen pounds had within 
tlie last hour grown to weigh at least iifty, luul 1 
was sick'of lugging it about. There were a good 
many hal^nilt houses in ^omc unHiiisbcd streets; 
they liadTlb glass <n their windows, whjph stared 
blankly t^vt into the darkness. By degrees niy vision 
adagted itself to the gloom, and 1 was able to pene¬ 
trate tlie bkeknAs of the night. I saw the slioll of 
a house which had no door, and, groping,^my way 
■ftitoi tv,contrived to bury the odious bag in aheap of 
.sbavgigs on the basement floor. 1 don’t know what 
made me feel as if l^vgi been robbing the hou.se instead 
of furnishing it; but 1 lurked like a guilty thing 
beneath the rafters when tlie deed was done, and peered 
out 6n ail sides before 1 made my'exit, to sec tliat I 
was not observed.. 1 was just about to' step again into 
the lone street, when I heard tlie sound of footsteps 
plodding raechanically along. I witlidntw into the 
gloom, and seating ihyself on a beam, waited for the 
passer-by. Re was in no hurry, but at a piaeo. slower 
than rtio funereal, came gradually into view. A 
queer apparition 'lie was. Six feet in height, and 
enveloped in a serge-coat reaching to his heels, he had 
a dozen pendulous c-apes round his slioulders, and 
a huge cocked-hat upon his head. In his ^ht hand 
rbe carried an unsheathed cutlass, which, as bis arms 
were ibidem,*lHy like n baby reclining on Ids slinutder. 
Tile bnugatet-eiids of a couple of ]iistols peered out 
'above the blade, and by a girdle round Ids waist liung 
a'oolptsal rattle, ^saw all this by the lij^t of a lamp 
' tfiat shone tlircct upon Ids path. 1 thought of hailing 
the'guardian of the night, and suliidting Ids counsel; 
but'Hhe yiew *of his oounteiiance as he^ame on into 
the light: ^terred nie from the venture. lie was the 
■very man' tq, i>nt a bullet through you, or qjit you 
down wiih fiis cutlass fir^, and |o seek a ivason fSr 
it afterwards-rat least if I haveginy skill in phyaog- 
nomy. So I sat still where I was, a*id waited for him 
to past; biit it seemed that he didn’t want to pa.sg; 
the upper bar of the railing opposite to my hiding- 
place walvbroken olij and the.lower bar presented 
a .seat, of which the watchman deliberately took 
possession. Then he. unfolded his arms,-rested the 
J “gainst the rail, with the hilt ready for hit 

hiiv||id,',and unbuttoning hil eoai, gook uSt of Ids breast- 
po3cet a palpable physic-boftlo gauged in doses, i«id 
■f h^d it gp to'the light, measuring off big libation witlt 
i his ttiumb-nud. His little fishy eyes djparkled witli 
:> au,t|c}fiitioiyf .but before he drank, he pnlletl fectli a 
crust of^btegd «iul cheese, and before hf ate, he growled 
ih ^j^lation, which was ntjt a grace before 
tqpkitf sip of the bottle, audawas in the 
tlje crust into his mouth, when,, with 
' a olsis.ljfke that of a Bxs>bdighag sheepd»^, ithe town-' 
■^CfeJC^fflFOCfc’OaC.-.: 


DUUI 


I The guardian of<riia night drejsipea his crust,; started 
^ to hi8 :. feet, . smd, putting; both fists/tai ids ; mwth, 
roared through thein: ‘ Past one o’clock!’. Theh he 
turned round, and sent the same informationi variogsly 
flavoured, to the four different imiuts of the t»mpiws, 
and, picking up his crust, .again turned to the,con¬ 
summation of Ids repast. It was soon ended, * not, 
however, witliout sundry growling expletives and 
expressions of discontent. ' ^ 

lie movtgi on in .process of time, and, noting the 
route he took, I walked off in a contrary direction, 
having my own reasons for distrusting lug prudeneb 
ill the management of ids weapons, in case I should 
have tlie misfortune to fall in with idro. My way 
led me along the back of the town, and nslleff that 
behind me, I found myself gradually ascending a gentle 
slope thist rose towards some high lauds in the distance. 
The night was beautiful, but, for the season, intensely 
cold, and I had to walk briskly’ to prevent my blood 
from stagnating. The wiitcry darkness of the night 
Iind disapiieafed—the black-cloud curtain had been 
torn into shreds by the wind, widch yet blew t>ois- 
teroiisly, and chased the ragged renmauts of tife storm- 
canojjj' across tlio clear star-lighted sky. I, walked on 
I* against the wind till I was tired and giddy, and till I 
had gained an elevation of some 200 feet above the 
water. I stopped for a few moments under the lee of 
a projeeting bank, .thoroughly fatigued, and sat down. 
upon a stone. A drowsiness almost irresistible seized 
me, and had 1 stayed there two minutes, I should have 
fallen into a sound sleep. That, I knew, would never 
do, and starting up, 1 ran down the Itill agaip, in spite 
of my fatigue, and, gaining the beach, bathed my face 
in the brine with a view of getting rid of the sleepy' 
feeling. It would not do—the more I resisted it, the 
more it mastered me; I would not, however, sit down, 
but choosing a comparatively even space ppon tho 
shingle, jiaoed it, .is in times past I have often done 
the deck of^ a sliip, for a weary hour or more. My 
belief is, that 1 actu.illy' fell asleep several times during, 
tliis process, I'or 1 caught myself stumbling more tlian 
once, and had two distinct dreams of riding aloft in tlie 
air. It must have been near three o’clock, when, 
having gut the better of the drowsiness, .1 ascended a 
liigh bank at the back of some ^shermon’s huts that 
overlooked the bay. I fancied that a slight gray tint 
was stealing over the water, and at a quarter of a 
mile’s distance I caught sight of a little fleet of flshing- 
boats that lay moored in the offing, and could distinctly 
hear the creaking of their cordage, and the lap-lap-lap 
of the water against their sides. While looking out on 
the rippled expanse of the bay.^sudden flash, aecoifi- 
panied by no sound, shone over a small space of its 
surface, and I was aware of a boat noiselessly pulled 
by two men across the liay at the distance of three or 
four furlongs frtfih the shore. I watched the boat 
furi'several minutes, until at last it disappeared in till' 
shadow of the headland to the right, whence, shortly 
after, I fancied tliat I heard the sonnd of •voipes borne 
onward by the breeze. 

It now grew dismally cold—sure herald of the fiawn. 
My watch told me it was near four o'clock, and ,t had 
again to bestir my weary limbs to avoid die cljani^—; 
in my ease, almost the certainty—of afelilU that sli^iild 
confine mo to my chamber, I looked roufid in^gini' 
cully for a shelter; and there, a little to tfig rij^ti 'pbt 
far from the huts of the flsherra^, stoiid a ^up of 
hathing-macniines, high and dry iin the Imjieh., . If I 
could get into one of them, | shouid bO skrisfl^. I 
was soon among them, tjying tl»eir:^k8 and fas¬ 
tenings ; tlvo front-doors pf iall we're seour^y closed; 
hut, O fortunate chance! though all were^^^^g^^ 
locked behind, one' of tjiem had ,'* pair of lisathern 
hinges, which could not r^sfapylicuti^^ 

Wife. ; In three mihub^' I ysflSs wii|!# doaodheed 
Within; and ^ thxoeinoi^-piotched j 
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with the cafpeticdttttl up Ibr a irtllowj I war a* fast 
Jocked ta SlumbfeT as the weartcst mortal could-h'i?h 
•ttt'be. ■' 

"It must ' haW 'beeh past sir, when the grinding 
niotibh of the machine awoke me- The tide had come 
up dbritig my sleep, and the owner of the machines 
was hauling them up the slope, in readiness fur>the 
morniiig-batheis. He was not a little nstpnislied wlien, 
pushing back ihe holt of tin; lock, I looked out, minus 
my Coat and neckcldtlij and hailed tiini. But I assumed 
ejttraordiniiiy vigour and briskness, and rated him for 
being iate, and cumjielUng me to effect a forcible entry 
into his machine. I battled—^satisfied the man with 
an c-vtra sixpence for the damage I had done liim, and 
walking back to the town, recovered my earpet-bag 
before any one was abroad. Smith not being in a 
condition to appear at ijreakfast, and B^>\fii being 
unable to proceed from derangement of he.'id and 
stomach, I hade the party,at the liotel farewell, and 
taking the ffrst ouinibns to the nearest station, reached 
my wife and children just as they were setting out 
togetherjto the jnorning-service. blow, I dbnsider this 
an adventure worth relating, and one got tlirough upon 
the Whole with fair courage and energy. (.)riiy'<:in(!y 
the town a wowi in a distant country, and the police¬ 
man an Indian—neither of these so unpleasant or so 
formidable as my experiences—and you will allow 
me the honours, I flatter myself, of an enterprising 
traveller. My story, besides, is true; and I have not 
atteuipted to lieighton it by describing the subsequent 
, einbarras.sment I foH under tlie eyes and questions of 

nij' travelling-coropanions.for it would never h.'ive 

done to let it be known .at Our 'i’erraire that a man .vo 
particular about his bed, and his dignity likewise, had 
no bed to go to. To tliis hour, as the idea strikes niy 
wiie, she asks suddenly: ‘ H7»;re, did you say, yovi 
slept thittmight ? ’ 

THIS RED RIVJiK SETTLEMEiVT.* 

Even in those days of travelling, when many run to 
and iVo, and, on their return home, im-rease the 
knowledge of their friends by publi.sliing all they liave 
sfjen and,heard, there may still be some to whom the 
title of our paper may present no defitiilo ide.a; nor 
might the furtlicr information, that riie Red River 
settlement was tlie sonthernmost part of Rupert’s 
Rand, eiitifely enlighten tlieir minds, since Intely we 
heard a gentleman of at least ordinary attainments 
surmise that if this very region existed at all, it was 
at*the tost ‘only an island somewhere.;’ adding a faint 
hope—that degree ofilS|je which is only one remove 
from despair—that the bisliop of Rupert’s Land might 
knew w^erc his dKociese was situated! ■ 

'^en, in 1C70, Charles IT. granted^to the Hudson’s 
IJay ^mpany a charter, by the terms of which thgy 
‘toCaihe ‘absolute lords and proprietors of the soil, 
with exclusive rights of trade,’ the territory thus 
granted, whidli inoludes all the country the waters of 
which run into Hudson’s Bay, received' the name of 
Riipeift> Land, In remembrance of that princely 
coilfin Who, as Warrior and statesnian, in science ami 
in ii^j'Was eqi^ In the ye.or 1811, 

in ^p eJeerbUe , Of their Chartered rights, tlie Company 
sold tb T^Otnis Douglas, Earl of ^Ikiik, a tract of 
land, Whidfi, tlie western* shores of 

Lake Winnipeg, exactly in tlie parallel*of London, 
and extending to .riie Lake Winpipegoos, westward, 
riins sodtliward to the iutemational line between the: 
A merioSn afld BriWsh territories. Red River, one 
of the , :^ders of Lake 'Winnipeg, is within this 
grant'to Pembina, Lor4 Selkirk 

if* iisff Progress, atl4 Presmt 
(fte ^£i», oaii «« 

, antilsr 

and KiWir. ISSi. ! 


determined to filaee his cdlojfy, the'goodiWiU Of the 
native Indian/bcing’purcbasedwji' thb' anniial: qult-jent 
of 2(K1 pounds tff tobadto, pafd^ to the •chiefs'pf the 
SanlteaUx and Gree tribes. The ihbtives oS his . lord¬ 
ship for pounding a colony in this * isolated spbljelistaiit 
700 miles from the* nearest seaport, afld that port 
blockaded by solid iCe for ten months of th6 TCar,’, 
were the hcnfvoleiit ones of forming a sofciety m tlie 
Compam'’8''old servant^, who, assisted by sotiio eiiaigcants < 
sent Gift by him, should nwike a centre from Wlifch 
migift radiate instruction,,religious and seeulnr, to 
the Indians and the half-breeds,,* and act ns pioneers 
in the wilderness, who might open 'fttherwise'imicces- 
sible patlis to tlie spread of the gospel.’ Those of ohf 
readers who uiayretnomhcr tlie manly, straightfotward 
narrative whicli Mr Rosa gave ajf hie adventures as a 
* fur-limiter of ilie far »'est, and on the Colombia 
River,’ and the simplicity with whicl) lie relat|d deeds 
of bravery, snfferiiig, and endurance, which in another 


field would have stamped him a lioro, will gladly 
follow him to his chosen Imme in tlus Red River Colony, 
wliere, after suocessivo faithful service under the Astibf, 
the North-west, and the Hudson’s Bay Comipny, he 
,h.a.s settled on a grant o^land made in acknowledg¬ 
ment of many years’ exertions. More thiiqAi*''^/ years, 
we gather^ has been the term of Ids aT-quaintance with 
the western regions. Few local advaiitagi* exist to 
attract tlie emigrant. ‘The river guns Jhrouglw'tbe 
centre of the colony, from south to north; the west 
side is olte contiiiueil level plain, interspersed with only 
a few shrubs and hushes to diversify' the monotony of 
a bleak and open sea of plain. On the east, the ftind- 
scape is more varied with hill am dale, and skirted 
.at no great distance by what is called the pine-hills, 
covered with timber, .and running parallel to the river 
all tlie way. With tlie exception of this roodoratoly elo: 
vated ridge, all the other parts arc low, level, tnarshy, 
and wooded. The banks of the river arc low on both 
sides. Deep snows, intense eolili, and stormy winds, 
ebaraeterise its seven niontlis’ winter, 'rile range 
of tlie tliermoincter is from 40 degrees below ijjsro, in 
winter, to 10 ."> degrees in the shade in the summer,’ 
The buffalo has disappeared, but wolves still inflict 
nmcli inrsehicf; we shall therefore appreciate more 
highly tlic courage and endurance of'the Scottish etpi- 
grants, tto ‘first brigade’ of whom arrived ill 1813. 
Witilin a few hours of their arrival, they werq opposed 
by a hand of painted mounted warriors, emissaries of 
the North-n-cstern Company, who reg.anilSQfne new; 
colonists as giiornies. In risk of perishing for lack 
of food, tliey bought the escort or*Bome half-breeds, 
towards I’embina, by the sacrifice of their little liouse- 
Iwld treasures, the gun borne by a parent at CuIIodei),,. 
or the wedding-ring from the wife’s finggr. _ Tbqy 
passed the winter under tents, Indian fasliion, joihipgr 
it^the (fliase with their hosts, thereby' fostering 
and generous feeling Tietweerf the two races, , 

IiiPMay ISlfl, thcy’returned to the Bed Rr^,.,tq,' 
commence tlic latiours of agriculture-‘their ttnlyi 
dependence for food being a harsh tasteless v 

nip, and a plant called by our peojilc/aiTAgl, 
whether raw or bQijpd, they devoured withpui;;;:(^i/.''' 
The small quantity of sced-f orn wlileh . fiiiy, 
yielded an abundant'return; to .save it, tl%^, ^Soiv|d 
to winter at riimbiriajag(un,|iwhere jlii!y 
forjper hosts cold, and even ho^il& . ^ 
barter their clothing for food, 
colony frostbitfen, naked, and. disoj^rtiglid^^ JA 


raeanjj, injunction against my pfddugtidns, 
flesh or vegetahto being takep d^t of .tU&cwny, ket^:' 
most prejudicially agajqst jthero, the '^orth-wpsfe^^ 
being muclg inconvonieneed W liik priimtiirion,* 


being mucig inconvontene|e« 1 ^: tiie proi^^^ The 
following year they ih.tkdod S'k cdT^y,htt)f^:l|l4i|tingsf 

I wounded. say«at 

prisoner, md faltiihatey droye^ the 

cdopUts <fortb,Yutning their difeiliiigs id'aiihes. Tho' 
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Cfimpan^ li^ inteiposA!, and brooght 
IwwVthe emistr««t* ft'®'® t**® to Vi>hich they bad 
tiehn 300 tnifea dfi'.w In theSautumn, another 

body &f eiMiftrants arrived. 'n»e conditions on which 
the pntV 'ft* seek, this home in the 
ti^deniess were/ flwtljV they wfere to enjoy the ser- 
. of a minister of religion' of their own persuasion ; 
.'wiiuoiflily, each settler was to receiife SOO’acrea of land 
ikt 5s. an acre, payable in produce. This payment 
Tivas remitted in considewtion bf their severt trials. 
Thirdly, ^they were to,, have a market in tfie c6iony 
•fw ali 'th^r'produce, ; anti, lastly, to enjoy all the 
priviti^^ of Brityh snhjopie. 

Small hope was there at present of any rights being 
ehjoysid by the hapless emigrants; they wore obliged 
io disperse in every dmotioii to maintain life; harassed 
Jby the open enmity of the yorth-west Company, and 
'in greater danger from tlieir false friendsliip. These 
eatne to them sfjeaking in Gaelic! The music of 
’their native tongue was for the time irresistible. 
(Still, after battHhg through-the winter, next spring 
Tonnd the whole party reassembled in the colony, 
and every hand toiling to get seed into the ground. 
But the*'North-west party was again upon tliem, ami , 
on }the fa^ 19th of June^' the flower of tlic Ked 
Kver eoton^ was dlain. The goTernor-in.chief was 
ainong llg» victims, and only by the generosity and 
persMial devotion,of Mr Grant, who headed the hostile 
]party, the remnant was saved. Again lioraeless and 
exiles, tliey found shelter once more at Norw»j> House. 
I>ord Selkirk being at the time on Ins way to visit his 
' infaiA colony, seiz^ on the head-quarters of the North¬ 
west by way of rette'tion, and, in reparation to those 
who had lost their all, assigned lots of land in free 
socage, marking off two lots re.speetively for a church 
and school-house. ‘ Killdonan’ was the name as.signed 
to the parish, derived from tlie name of tlie parish in 
Sutherland from which the greater part of the settlers 
had emigrateii. 'llie, colonists now set to work heart 
uid liand, and I^ord Selkirk took Ids final leave of 
them. Although the results of harvest were abundant, 
they again resolved to economise their '. arvests for 
seed, by retiring to Pembina to chase; but thence they 
were obliged to extend tiieir journey far into the open 
plains, themselves and their starving families exposed 
day' and night to the fierce storms of a^ludson's 
wintur. pn the eve of Cliristmaa-day,-when reduced 
to the last gasp, they readied an Indian-camp, where 
fl»y wdfi!^^ It was a winter of unusual 

privation; and the Scotch having nothing else to offer, 

* they beegfue tli 0 i*arudg 08 of the camp, the slaves of 
the alavef' servants of the savages.’ The year 1818, 
whidb; il^hd K-hem again in the colony, was one of 
unusual liardidiip, the 'flsh, fhiits, andsherbs of the 
wild regiOT having failed; and their crowning loss was 
in the forcible abduction of Mr Sutherland, wtoft, beiijg 
an older of the Mrk, had privilegd; in the absence of a 
minister, to baptise and marr;^ and was their ihief 
religious consoler, and respected ai* snch by all who 
knew him. Still, labour advanced, the crop looked 
healthy vigorous, when, just as tlie com was in 
ear, and the barley almost ripe, a cloud of grasshoppers 
ilfeU like a heavy shower of snow on the devoted colony. 
f^TOTy vegetable producT of the soil was destroyed, 
’Except a few ears of half^pe barley, gathered in the 
^egaeb’s* aprons. At this . Jtit^ture, their vexatij^ns 
by the ariiviU of some French fanii- 
beaded by two priests^ one Of wBgm is still in' 
the oolopy, aa Bojnan Catholic bishop; To Pejpbina 
@Ky altain^od- The next year, lilP^was blighted by 
tho'larvjB'tefTliy the grasshoppers of the preceding 
stripped jsmiv leaf as it appeaff^; poisoned 
‘msfvmjH,, extin|uished the fires, and toe etencJi of 
'ltii»;4afii ‘toSi ^opie thbi the ravages <ff toe living. 
'Bvi^ BeoftoSi pailsude waxed low, and was greaH 
-xiK'oFtog& Udtotg wljplly to a saviiA life p bat toe 


desire to make for tofeir ehlldreii W predominated. 
Some men were sent, din snow-shoes,'Several hundred 
miles to purcliase seed-corn; making their .Way batdi 
in flat-bottomed boats with 250 bushels in JuneI'SSO. 
Since then, Ked lliver tias not been witooutgrain for 
seed, and Jh® possibil'ity of communication between 
the,colony and the Mississippi by. boats daring high- 

water was ascertained. ’ 

The year 1821 brought a turn in fortune for orir 
colonists, by»the coaliition between the rival comptoies; 
the poor Indians also benefited, as tlie inducement to 
stimulate their passions in the cause of one or tlie other 
party was at an end. This, too, was tlie la.st year of 
annoyance from grasshoppers; but the disappointroent 
of tlieir long-promised minister was turned to heart¬ 
burning by the arrival of a Church of England mis¬ 
sionary.* ‘^ave me from my friends!’ might have been 
the cry froth the Red River; for, kindly as their especial 
patron. Lord Selkirk, proved himself, expending alto¬ 
gether L.85,000 on his colony, and forward as the 
companj’ was to form and assist any plans for aiding it, 
yet all were <80 innppropriafe, that nothing but loss and 
vexation ensued. For instance, a ‘ buffalo wool-ctimpany ’ 
was (fevised, a stafi'of superintendents sent out, clerks, 
operatives, and co-operalives—spch »s curriers, skinners, 
wool-tlrossers, teasers, &c. The only results, beyond 
diverting tlie population tVom the wholesome pursuits 
of agriculture, were the production of some yards of 
cloth—^costing in tlie colony L.3, lOs. per yard, and 
ietching in England Is. Od.!—and the useless expendi¬ 
ture of L.G.oOO. "Whether as a consequence, or merely 
as a coincidence, we may notice the first arrival'"ofi’a 
herd of cattle, which proved a great boon to the colony, 
and were eagerly purchased. A model fenn and dairy 
were also esmblisliod on an extravagant scale, while 
tliere was neitlior ox to plougii nor cow to milk! 
A few ye.ars witnessed the ruin of this pxoject. A 
water-mill was "sent out, but no one could set it up; it 
was reshipiied to England; and after ten years, a mill¬ 
wright sunt over expressly, 8et<it up—:after an expondi- 
tore of L.LOOO. A fulling-niijl was erected, when tlie 
colony did not produce as much wool as would furnisli 
it with socks and mittens. An attempt being resolved 
on to introduuc sheep-farming on a largo scale, some 
gentlemen were sent south to purchase; tlidy went 
as far as Kentucky, unmindful that the sheep must be 
driven, all this way—many hundred miles. The poor 
creatures sank under the hardships of the journey, 
liaving sometimes to push tlieir way through dense 
thorny grass. It was necessary to slangliter tlicm daily 
by scores, and 1200 dead sheep marked the course thpy 
had taken. Then followed ^ i^llow company,' and 
473 head of cattle were hrdfided T. 0., and sent into 
the prairie under the care of two Iterdsmen.' When. 
the winter set ii^ tbey were slightly sheltered, lightly 
feij; they became too numbed and weak to sepk fii^ 
fowl, the wolves preyed on them, aiding starvalaon 
in reducing their numbers; and in two years the 
company gave up with considerable loss.* The oialseS 
of emigrants who from time to time were brought in to 
the original Highlanders, were little calculated to aid. 
A bwly of disbanded German soldiers were the flrW— 
good boon-companions, but quarrelsogie and idle. / A 
party of Swiss, chiefly watchmakers &d paatry-coOkiii 
were good lit themselves, hut wholly unfit toe 
position, and, retaining toeir mountain ptlde( they 
nearly suffeii'.>d starvation before toekirtg vcihefl Frehto 
Canai^ns and lialf-bfoeds pouifed in from*tofe north, 
more half-breeds and Indians ftpm other quarters, 
producing a painful deterioration in thO habits of 
the younger Scottish emigrants, whose porehts felt 
with grief that they who werO ' the’ fodrtditolati, 'the 
stss/ of toe colony, bIobo negltoted in rtogto 
luatters, while therc was isn ®^^® #OifrgJfmen 
■of the 

'^Tiie !p3r imMiMhttl ' 
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calamities The soc^ir-stoHns sot ir* with great sererity 
and unusual siidi}shneB8, ;kiUiag tlic hunters’ iiortes,' 
and driving-the buffalo beyond human reach. Inevitable 
famine followeil; the scattered parties did not know 
where to find each other; some never were found. 
Whole families, huddling together for wumth, were 
fhrzeni into one mass of ice ; others werir found ,in a 
state of wild delirium. One poor woman, with her 
tdiild on her, back, BUtt*k when near help; slie must 
have travelled at ]e.i8t 125 miles in three days. Every 
hand that could give help was open and extended; but 
titlier'ills were awaiting them. The snows were from 
three to five feet deep, the ice five feet seven inches 
thick; and when in the early spring the water began 
to flow', alarm was felt.' On the 2d of May, the water 
rose nine feet; on the 4th, it overspread tlie banks of 
the river, and so rapid was its rise, so level tbffcpuntiy, 
that the settlers lied for dear life, frequently with only 
the clothes on their backs. The company’s servants 
and the humane governor *did good service with their 
boats in saving life; but hardly a building was left 
standing. ‘Many houstsT drifted along whole; in 
some were seen dogs, howling franticly, and cats 
jumping wildly from side to side. The most singular 
spectacle was a house^in flames, drifting along in the 
night, the one half immersed in water, the other 
furiously burning.’ This favourable opportunity for 
freebooting was embraced by the German soldiers, who 
sold the poor colonists their own cattle as beef! It 
was not till the 15th of June they could approach 
the sites of their old liouses. The Swiss and German 
emigrants quitted the colony after this disaster. 
Orlmeymen took their places, and the S<'otch began 
the world anew for tlie fourth time in Red River. 
In less than four years, 204 houses had been erected, 
barns bnilt beyond the highest flood-mark, and most 
favourable crops ensued from the flooding of tlic land. 

We may here introduce an account of tlie short but 
glorious summer of tliis region. ‘ A stranger entering 
Red River in June, 'W'oiiild be dazzled at the prosjaict 
around ^im. June, July, and August arc the iinimsing 
months,-when nature appears luxuriant in the extreme. 
T'he unbounded pasture, cattle grazing everywliero 
without restraint, the crops waving in tlic wind, every 
species of vegetatio;| ricli in blossom, and fertile as 
imagination itself.... Tiie summer picture of this 
colony is truly delightful and enchanting, but like 
others of the same kind, after the first burst of admira¬ 
tion, the sensation of viewing the same objects over 
and over again, and one day’s ride, e.xbaust8 the store 
of novelty.’ Dearly must the traveller pay for a step 
beyond the public blood-thirsty mosquitoes 

rising in clouds at ever^ktep.’ In July, the horse-fly, 
or adds its goads; and when these disappear, 

the hou^fly takes their place, ^ling the houses, 
apoiling the furniture, and not only attacking the 
'bauds and face, but stunning tlie ears by its perpetual 
buzz. Where the fine weather is so brief, all agricul¬ 
tural oedupotioHS are unavoidably done in haste; and 
as, unibrtunately, the seed-time and one of the iiunting- 
seaions coincide, the difficulty is complicated. The 
general desultory habits of the majority of the popu¬ 
lation, who are content to borrow all they need when 
jpTQoehding to nunt, and then recklessly exhaust the 
proceeds of the chase, with little regard for their 
creditora, act as a, perpetual drain on the»induatrious 
•‘Mttleri Tea and tobacco the half-breeds must have, 
if hunger and nakedness to thelnselves ai^ fanplies be 
the result. Forty-two pounds of tea per head was the 
oonsumption, duritjg seven months only, of- a party of 
this description ; and little children will alternately 
«uok#t the breast and the pipe. 

Evidences of advancing ciyilisation, shewn byethe 
enotion of a wwrt-hqjise and jail, and on one occaaiim' 
by the 'eseoufoH of AKlndiaMfQr |nurder, gradually, 
Appsar^; Abi ^ a-paid 


servant of the ftompany, nndet the title <w Eeporder of 
Rupert Land,sand plai^ ais: a |pdge in Red River* gave 
little satlsfactiore TJiesioIony bad been, retrahsf^ed 
to the company by Lord Selkirk’s exeeutots, sSid the 
usual jealousy between the governed and the gRyernors 
was at* work, althotlgli the latter seeni to have been 
zealous in their wishes and endeavours to ben«ffit their 
subjects. EAh ddtade of years had been marto^i by 
^ome public misfortune, and 184(i brought the new, 
visitatRin of pestilent^;. Dysentery, first bteaking out 
ameftig the Indians, rapidly spread through the popula¬ 
tion, until one-sixteenth of tife whole v^re laid low ; , 
many entire families we »2 swepiL away from this ; 
liitherto hesiUhy district; and in 1852, the decennial i 
visitation vras anticipate;! by another flood, oausing ' 
the river to sprciid for six miles beyond either bank 
for a distance of fourteen miles, and engulfing the 
labours of twenty-six years I 

In the preceding year, the ‘long vexed qillstion’ of 
a Presbyterian minister was liappliy ended for tlio 
Scotch, by the arrival (vf the Rev. A, Black, sent by 
the Free Kirk of Scotland. As for tlie conversion of 
the Indians, Mr Ross is of opinion that the farmer 
must be tlie first missionary. While the'* Indian’s 
predatory and restless Habits continue, Ae will be 
likely to .forget during the Imtrt the itfstructions of 
the preceding montlis; tlie e.xcitemont ^ drinking 
must supply the cxcitetiient of the (jjiase. Wlien fixed, 
by farming occupations to tlie soil,*and i’solated from 
evil Euwipcaii influences—for the red man is as ready 
to adopt the vices of civilisation as hb is slowlearn 
its virtues—tlie ‘ good seed of the word ’ maj* have 
time not only to take root, but spring up and bear 
abundant fruit. 

How dear tiieir adopted home is to the settlers, we 
will express iu the words of the writer, who, after 
telling 118 of the rapidity and liberality with which 
‘ the smallest community in the colony ’ built up their 
church and manse, endowing their minister with the 
stipend of L.lOO per annum, the company adding L.60, 
adds: ‘Tlie peojile of Red River possess singular ! 
advantages and incitements to self-support." Their 
salt, their so.vp, their sugar, tlieir leather, is supplied 
by the colony. They hare no land-tax, no landlord, no 
reiit-d.n 3 '.s, nor dues of any kind either to church or 
state. 4fvery sliilling they earn is tlieir own. With 
the exception of iron, all their essentials are within 
their grasp ever^- day in the 3 'enr; and as ftJj luxuries, 
they arc easily procured b 3 ' labour at th@((“Hlfry door., 
No farmers m the world, on a small scale, no settlemen t 
or colon 3 ' ofngrinulturists, can be plyinoiinced so happy, 
independent, and comfortable as those in’Red Rivet?.’ 
Among so mixed a population, where fvcr 3 ’ shade of. 
political opigion in the surrounding communities is., 
reflected, in many minds, there must afWays be ; a 
certain*degree of commotion and unrest; but tlic sober- , 
Winded agree that,*if thei» present mode of govern- i 
meat be plainly carritd out, they could make no cliange * 
for the better. The neighbourhood of St Peter!s, :the 
capital of the new state of Minnesota, is :,theic elilef : 
temptation and attraction; but though thcf tttn^.flitr 
for a time to that land, yet they retumea ftom the v 
sky-coloured wateif to tlieir own ruder ,home. ' .The 
jed .men who still are found among then^ ate'itot of' 
the poetical t;gBe of Indiana; yet, exceptiug ^rhaps 
the SauUeaux, they ifro kin's and. geutl^: uiResi fiMtr 
interest lies the other way. Their honesty stands out 
remarkably, ^though tlxe penal code is ;0f the lightest’* 
nature. , - 

We may fitlij conclude with .the wordi^f a visltbr 
to this interesting district., ‘t havefHaivelled rahdi 
in my time, -and seen msBby^<»untrie4 ; hut under a^ 
circumstances, I have sera iio pwt af, the worn wli^ 
the poor man epjoys solinahy pri^fllogee, ani^^ more 
, happy and ilde^ndrat; than in - 

Judging frgmli|)^ X.iuiye seej^you se^ teliye olmqKt 











without laws,' and jret wjoy in that ^tneval condition 
moN''^M happiD««8. oomrort, and coni»ntmont tlian 
uhy'dUier peqpioIover » >■’ 

. r: ' ■ ■ ' 
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flTE ‘XJREAT EASTERN,' STEAM-SHIP. 

:TiiB grand destructives of nature are the winds and' 
the 'saraves; their Appointed biitinessi. is breaking, 
^^rrinding, and pulverising. Even the adamant-liko 

of the sea-shore is changed by their pertinacious 
etTort into incoltcrent and almost impalpable ftand. 
But the powef they can' ciiert in tlieir lawful task has, 
.nevertheless, a nwrOV anjl well-defined Jiniit, which 
appears really to* have been sot within tiiat of tlie 
antagenistic capacities of human ingenuity. Science 
can now accomplish wjiat Canute of old shrunk from 
attempting. TJiis fact was practically illustrated so 
I soon as breakwater barriers juid liglit-bouses had been 
i-eared Moidst the storm-surf of tlie ocean, which could 
: , stand firm while the violence of tlie liurriciuie r.ageU 
remorselessly around them. , 

But is there anything in the mere necessities of 
buoyancy which tends to reverse this state of affairs ? 
Is therd^any suffleient reason why lloating-ships must 
occasionaljy be abandoned rti the spirit of tlie oceau- 
Slorra, ■wliOT claknes! as its liolocausts f long .as 
men wero^Tue to early tnadition, and built their vessels 
of wood, there could he no doulit the winds and the 
waves mustftfteii f rove to he too much for the resisting 
capabilities of the structure. Beams and plaiil's could 
only beprocured of a certain tliiekness, and these could 
only ie’attaclicd togetlicr witli a very limited amount 
of tenacity. The stygpgest mass of timber man could 
frame proved to be as iruil as a match in the hand of 
the tempest. iVlien, however, abandoning these early 
traditions, shipuTights turned from the forest to seek 
I their material in liic mine—wlien they deserted wood 
! fur iron, and took to the h.ammer and the anvilin the 
place of the auger and the adze, the case was alto¬ 
gether changed. By the aid of the steam-hammer, 
ribs and plates can be forged of any dimensions and j 
of any*strength; and by the cmploymcnf of red-hot 
rivets, ^ese plates and ribs may be so attached [ 
bother, that the lines of union have actually us much I 
strength as if composed of solid material. The sound¬ 
ness of tlie work may be tested, too, at every^stage by 
the'Titanic wrcncli of the hydraulic-press, until perfect 
assurance'is attained that no weak places are left 
ia the Wtssa through accident. Tlie first attempts at 
Rtis novel kind of naval architecture, which was to 
endow dense iron jf>'-ith the properties ofVork, proved 
to be failn^esi^Jn a great degree, as was to be antici¬ 
pated. ' As in all other walks of art, it seemed that a 
certain degree*of practice and eicpericnci^yvas cssentiai 
to perfection. It lias generally been conceived tliat 
the ill-fated President steam-ship snapped across some 
Atlantic wave, as a matclu might *be snapped hetwodh 
the fingers; the still more gigantic Great Western, 
Hmahya, Atrato, and Persite have, however, since 
that unibrtuiiate aceideht, continued to plough their 
ways in (;^ety through the ocean storms. The Great 
Britain lay for monSis among the breakers of the 
rock-bound coast of Ireland, and yet finally floated 
I: ofit tmscathed, to fender good service to^thc British 
' .government as a transport in time of need. The 
experiment of tlm' cych^an JSrder of naval 
■ aWitetbetwe is, however, in prepaaration, and shortly^to 
fbe ||t^ test. The Great Eastern Steam-navi- 
gatlon Company have for some fame been engaged in 
building i^i^n ship upon a scale, both as refards 
, AbwJn^i®ilte*sions and sticngth of materiel, that 
its leviathan, predecessors 

i TTln^Aitttro. moMreh of the leviathans i* now so 
1 ^'ft#.jiK]vAn(ied toAnfos comidetion, hung within'thirteen', 

I j Molluf of Rs w«teiy bejth, that it hasfeoti^ a very ; 



interesting object.'e i[t AtaBds upon the banks of the 
Thames, at Miliwal^ jiast opposite to Deptford. About 
120 feet of the hnlt and deck are entirely'flnislied iti the 
midships; 200 feet inOre each way, towards the bows 
and stern, have a skeleton of inner platef attached 
together, w that the general form and cliaracter of 
the ^structure arc thus far obvious to the eye ; but 
other' seventy feet of both bows and stern remain yet 
‘baseless fabrics’ of vision that the imagination has 
to fill up. .Nevertheless, when the observer approaches 
the monster ark from the llorseferry Road, to which 
ho is conv'eyed by the Blackwail Kailw'ay, he sCes 
before him a huge wall surmounted by sheers and 
other mechanical applmnces for raising heavy weights, 
and stretching to a greater extent from left to right 
than the entire length of Ely Cathcdml, being also 
witiiin sdiout ten feet of the height of that building 1 
The first niought that arises to the mind on the 
contemplation of this vast structure is—if even it 
he happily floated upon lift wave, how is its coutse 
ever to be controlled and directed ? What human 
arm or armss will ever be able to wield and ^ide it ? 
AVho shall put tlio bridle round its mighty imck, and 
goverj^ its movements with the rein? 

* Upon coming up close to ^hc side of this iron 
monster on the strand, wiiero it is grow'ing uniler its 
laws of iron crystallisation, the ruling idea of its design 
at once becomes apparent. Along the middle portion, 
a slightly curved surface of iron, made up of plates 
sluchied with rivet-heads, i.s presented to the eye. This 
is all smooth and neat, and finished ofiT with paint of a 
pale leaden hue. Eurther on, the shell is ragged aitd 
rusty, and without its external layer. This ship difTers 
from all other vessels hitherto contrived, in having a 
double hull. There is an inner shell of jilate-iron, 
two feet nine inches from the outer one, and these two 
sliells are connected by strong interraediatp ril» of 
iron, two feet nine inches broad and sixty feet long. 
In the lower p.art of the hnil tliese ribs are two feet 
nine inches apart; but they fira further asunder in 
the higher portion of the vessel, where less strength 
is regnired. Tlie hull is thus really of a cellular con¬ 
struction. It is composed of a very great number of 
long chambers, wide enough for men to creep along in, 
between the inner and outer wi^ls. Tiicsc ctiombers 
are e.ach hounded above and belbvr by the connecting 
ribs, witiiin and without by the double walls of the 
hull, and at each end by cross partitions, to bo more 
particularly alluded to presently, if, in conseq^uenee of 
any accident, tlie outer shell of the vessel were broken 
or torn when the ship ia afiuat, the water would ru^h 
in, .and find itself in one of, ^se chambers; but it 
would then come into confeic't with another shell of 
equal strength with the external one, which would etfec- 
tually exclude it fyom the true interior of tlie Vessel. 
There could be no access to this interior unless the 
strbng ribs and the second inner siiell were also brokeiA; 
aw'ay; even then, the svater would still And itself 
entangled in new arrangements, intended to. limit its 
powers of raischief, and no very great harm would 
result. But tliese arrangements will he best understood < 
by glancing at them from another point of ■View. 

Access to the upper-deck is gained by meaUs of a 
broad wooden staircase, which doubleB^ain Und again 
upon itself, unitil the highest part of the iyOU: shell is 
reached. 4 broad level platform of iron, exWisUy like 
the outer sjirface of the huU, and formed of riveti; 
Etuddejl plates, then dktends beneatlt the feet This 
platform is double, or cellular, like the liuU alrtady 
described. At the two extrerilities, fore; and aft, the 
inner shell is seen extending furtner than the outer 
one, with some of its plates han^ng iVihge-lilie and 
ehajting over the vacant at^^ss, just teropofarily; 
attacbed to their neighbourt by am> screws, wluch^ 
are soon to be repiasiAby; rivetof TKl 8 ,ldeck lias been : 
planned to be qf^uq{|;itrtu|jfo, ityrtfo taken 
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np by Ui two extremities when it«ii complcteii, and 
the entire weight t 1 >e:vetsel is e»er to carry were Ituiig 
upon its mtddu^ it would sustain the whole by its 
unaided powers of resistanee. The cellular hull is 
carried only atout. eight feet above what .will be the 
W'ater'Une wheti the completed vessel is .iuuucrsed and 
heavily laden. Then it runs up as a single^tull, until 
it is attached above to tlie cellular deck. * 

Ite upper-(|eck runs fiusli and clear from stem to 
stern for a breadtii of about twenty, feet on fither side, 
thus Bf&rdiiig two iriagnificent promenades ibr the 
pilssengers just within tlie bulwarks. Tliese prome¬ 
nades will be eadi ratlier more tlian the eigiitli part 
of a mile long. -Four turns up and down either of 
them would exceed a mile by 260 feet. The vessel, 
when lannchedi' will be more than as long again as 
the stuam-ship Great Britain ; it will he nearly tlirco 
times ns long ns the line-of-battle ship t 1 i( Dtike of 
WeUinglon, and nearly as longjagnin as the llmaluya; 
cigbty-cight feet more wonlif in.ake it as long again .as 
tlie Persia, at present the longest vessel atloat upon the 
ocean. . 

Betwetft] the two sidc-prumcnarlcs of the deck there 
are several.quadrangular openings, edged with lov^iron 
bulwarks, and looking down into tlic deep recesses of the 
structure. Tliese openings are forty-two feet wide, .nnd 
nearly sixty feet long, and there are deck-gangways, 
eoniieeting the side-promenades, between eneli of them. 
Into these spaces tlie sky-lights of tiie. large saloons fur 
passengers will ultimately be fixed. Now, tiic observer 
on the deck looks down tiirougli them into the great 
ciisities of tho vessel, .ind vast indeed tliest'cavities are. 
Tliero are strong partition-walls of iron passing across 
from side to side of tlie long interior, at intervals of 
sixty feet. In one case only, the partitions are eighty 
feel asunder. Tliese walls are eonstrneteJ of strong iron 
plates riveted together so iis to be entirely water-tight 
everywliere from top to liottoni. The spaces between 
now look Like large square tanks or wells. Into each of 
these tanks, an upper and,a lower saloon, sbety or eighty 
feet long, forty feet wide, and as lofty .as tlie most 
commodious drawing-room, are to be inserted, with a 
complete appendage of kitdiens, oiSces, and bod-eabiiis 
ranging along their sides. Every one of tlie.sa systems 
of saloons and cabins ^’ill lie entirely distinct from all 
its neighbours, and tucre will be no aia^css from one 
to the other, excepting by openings situated liigli up 
near tho deck. In this wa^', even if the water should 
cSect an entrance into one of tliese coinpartmeiits, it 
will remain imprisoned tiiere, and all tlie otlier com¬ 
partments will be as sale as before, and siiflkient in 
iliAnselvcs to kecii Uit* 4 |fsel floating above the waves. 
Inoall, there will he clc^lia^istinct water-tight com¬ 
partments in the ship, besid^ the .alinost innumerable 
water-tight chambers contained h^tw’een the shells 
of this hull and of tlie decks. the transverse 

pXrtitioii-walls of the interior that constitute, by their 
continuance, the ends of tliese sixty feet long chambers. 
By weans of ail these jiartltions, Binall and large, witli 
the addition of horizontal decks planted wherever 
flours uid ceilinp are required, tlic structure will be 
made inconGeivably strong, just as the bones of 
animals are by the canceliated arrangement of their 
substance. Sm# the double-chambered deck .alone 
has strength enough: to bear the entire weight ever to 
be. trusted in. the ship,: if it were used a| a simple 
beam, it it anticipated that this multiplication of 
internal braces and supports will be suflicicnt to 
enable tlie liollow hull to resist, as a whole, veryVneh 
more violence, and much heavier strains, titan the 
elements can ever inflict upon it. But besides this, 
the watertight character of the numetous compart¬ 
ments would necessitate that several of them aho^jld 
ho bfWceh into^pimuitauebusly before tlio vessel could 
he suaktjh thefsfla. flUm litir mobahility is, tbat;the 
gigantic sUp*fltight be|Btrand«| ujioii rocks amidst 
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biipcdcers for numBi 8 , .ivitbont ^iBg Jii^kcin up; and 
^hat if, after such adversity, it sjerej.tfltimately’flolited 
blf into deep wa(pr, witl^hoIsis ev^iB^Ugh several 
parts of its double hull’, it would sw swun with only 
a foot or .two of deeper immersion, a yet navigable and 
manageable wliole. it could not sink to the bottom 
until water enough had found its way into thobBternal 
diumbers to mike tlhi entire mass a litths.heavier^an 
ap equal bulk of the saline fluid. ^ 

The huge iron fabrte now stniiils upon 1600 piles 
driveu deep into the loose grotmd. It is reared up from 
these tlirce or four feet by hfcfrest of wooden pillars,; 
wliich allow workmen and jurioths visitors to pass op 
among tliem by stooping. Upon nrUviiig under tlie 
centre of tlie mass, it is obvious that tiicre is no Jtcel, 
properly so called: a flat keel-pijito of iron, about two 
feet wide and one inch thick, runs the entire length 
from stern to stern. Tliiifis the base upon.whicli all 
tlie rest is reared, jilates and gilders alike. I# is the 
stoutest planking in the structure. Tlie bottom and 
sides ascending inimcdiajoly from tltis are made of 
pl.atea tlirec-quartcrs of an iucli tliick; the thinnest 
]>Iatcs, planted above, wliere less strain will fall, ore 
half an incli tliick ; tlie underlying girders and bo.ams' 
*l)euig of course (ronsidexthly more massive.:- The 
entire fabrjc i.s built from below upi^rdi adding 
plank and girder to plank and girder. T^e several 
parts are nttaidied together by rivets about m incli in 
diameter. \Vlieii tlie observer stanifc outside during 
the rivetyig-work, he sees all at once a little flaming 
star appear on tlie iron side; it is a blazing rivet, 
alrnost at a white heat, tiirust through from iK’^liin. 
Immediately two sturdy workii^yjU attack it with 
alternate strokes of tlie hammer, until the red pro¬ 
jecting* peg is ctianged into a li.at black button—a 
triiu.smutatiun tliat is eflccted in less tlian a minute. 
Every distinct plate is moulded beforehand to the 
exact shape required by tlie situation it is to occupy. 
In a large shed close by, a full-sized seotion of one-half 
of tlie niidsliips* Imll is sketclitd out by lines upon 
the floor, and other lines of dilfcrent colours arc traced 
wiiliin tlie sp.ice included in these, in apparently*inex¬ 
tricable confusion. Tliese are .all, liowcver, gaugos for 
tlie dimensions of tlic several parts of the structure, 
laid down upon mathematical principles, and pertotly 
iutclligible to tlie initiated. Wooden moulds are first 
prepared from these gauges, and then the iron plates 
and ribs are .accurately fashioned to correspond with 
tlic moulds. ■mmmm 


T]nS<inE,\T EASTKUN ^FPOAT. 

.Some very curious considerations' arise Oat of tha. 
gigantic proportions of tliis ieviathan vessel. All the 
centre and upper part of the interior Space will be 
appropriated to tlie accommodation of passengers; and 
tlie lowijr part, beneath tlie water-line, ami the fovo., 
an 6 .aft parts, will Ik^tivcn up to machinery and mer- 
chan^ise. Besides tlie^working-crew of 400 there 
will bo room for 4000 passengers—800 first tda 88 :..i* 
regard to accommodation, 2000 second class, and 
rest tliird class. In addition to tliis, thet^’wilt'be.;; 
sjiace for 5000 tons of mcrcliandise, and stOTage iflHfc 
enough coal to steauistlic xiondcrons ship,,wifli.bee 
and dead Mgbt, entirely' round the wor|. 0 ..;;.^tjm:U.,;. 
iif launched—an ojicration khicli WiU be jefislfigd 
ways, and prolfehly *»Uer Bio k^noyii^df 
poOer—with all its. working parts; W ^ 
it will weigh 1|2,000 tons, and .Will sbok eij^twn- fi»t{ 
into the water’ When its entire burdM is psus^ iaiit, 
it w iff weigh about 27,000 tOa^ apdi’wohfli^ul tO say, 
on account of itfextraerdinarjt.Jengja^ ifi Will ack tlto 
draw more than twenty-d^t lesli m wnteii wMch 
not exceed Wlie draught pf lfl)av|e 8 t linerofiftattle^^ 
ships by more tlian a cmiplp p 7 ;feet:^^ | 

nevertheless b&iiuH|o .thau six times?^ tkim that 
of the htjpvies^pdP-oi'-hattle siflp.pfv^p Britisli 













br^th fiym 8iAe ;td sMb «U1: W '^ 
'^«[^tlie ^ti!eiB& depty froip de^ to lecBl-pl^ts^ eO 
. Sttt ho^J* tba« wbnderfi4>flodtinf mass of to maun 
tont to be driven ditough tbe wate^ ] 

Vik beve seven roaets, nad canvas vjngs containing 
:Ja^ecn COOO and 7000 square fset of surfoce Expanded 
ftbrn ahem to batcsii the breexe. These, however, wiH 
'Ws*^ very little:use practieallf', onlaccoant of the 
'itmWtiou* views of the projectors, who require thpt 
vessel sBnlJ % along^ over ache water with a speed 
greater that, of the wind, unless when blowing with 

forcebf% hunricanb, aPhe design is, that it shall be 
tnoi^ % steam.^nd that the steam shall work a pair 
of waat -paddles, each fifty-six feet across, and a screw 
tvWlydbUr feet across, at the same time. The fans of 
Clw!-torew will he att^iied to a shaft 160 feet long, and 
iCtmtaining sixty tons of metal in itself. This will be 
wdiiried round by a power'equivalent to the strength 
o£ neally 2000 horses, and each paddle will be turned 
l>y the power of another 1000. The bows of the ship 
vrill he a perpendicular iinp, as sharp almost as the 
edge .of a knife, and this line will diverge backwards 
into tlie sides almost imperceptibly. Lying by tlie end 
of iJie ^viatban, and at present stopping its forward 
.girowdi, t^e is a small sl^m-ship built upon cxautl/ 
^e sam^lflbdel^ intended for the Brigiiton jind Dieppe 
•taBon. ^pon passing under the forepart of the keel 
«f this miniature, and looking up, the extraordinary 
«e|acity of tiie fcodel for cleaving the water becomes 
iiiiroediately conspicuous. Por many feet lymk wards, 
the structure seems to itave no internal width to sepa- 
rateiira sides. It is calculated that a sharp long wedge 
of this kind, imp^Hed by the force of nearly 4000 
: horses, and extending its length on the water along a 
• distance of nearly 700 feet, will pass through *it with 
toe speed of twenty miles an hour. This would be 
athply sufficient to enable it to make the voyage to 
India, round the Cape of Good Hope, in thirty days, 
or to Australia in thirty-tlwee days. The proposed 
' hranchdine of steamers from the overland Indian route 
= to Australia, by Diego Garcia, and King George’s 
tonmd*, would require at least ten days mo'--.. 

<>.. !i%eengines of tlie leviathan are to lie at the hoUoni 
ton buHi surrounded by coal-bunkers of enormous 
^ iratjpat^yy ton engine-room for the service of the 
y liaddles wii]i.be near the middle of toe kccL that for 
’jtoe screw-service will be nearer to the stern. Two 
-llrater-ti^it iron tunnels will pass through the inter- 
'' 'iraningispatition-walls from one to the other, to allow 
^4tbe^r^y passage of the engineers, witliout their being 
construed to in^dto toe upper-deck f9r the purpose. 
A stophf 'roof of iron plate will entirely separate the 
weticiflg pai^ ef the ship from , the liabitable part 
■above^ , 

' Sotor: toe motive arrangements. But bow 
is toe mass to be held still, when it issrequired 
toat it sball'not move? dPhe power both of winds And 
! OUTeota upon it will of course»be large in proportion 
to the greatness of its bulk, and consequently the 
apparatus toat is designed to efihct.its mooring must 
bo tWmost colossal dimensions and strength. The 
uncboismone wUl'vveigfh fifty-five tons, and there will 
.'be 200 tons of capstans, cables,*and warps connected 
([''With they. These ponderous implements obviously 
-ooiild not be wield^ by human hands, and accordin^y 
f^sOtoam-saUbrs will to . pfepare# do what the flesh- 
v.upSrblood sailots would not be able to nccomilllsh. 
Tligre Vitt be journeymen steam • em^nes stationed 
^xsonvaaii^pjlly effecting the anitoprinffand weighing, 
performing many otbor servicer ordi- 
■“ ■ ,'^^Mnie# on by the crew, i^mibly there will 
NberfSteain-stemBmen for the g^Banee of the 
Itj 'is. e& SBC^iuft of this supplmtoshtt^ and 
Wtoa«ai;|i^iqe that only 400 toett 
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this .;deyiatoaa' ^wwssii/vtoe®' tl(ay-*ihanoe>to';.;b«’-^‘'to^ 
surly and ungeniislknopat? ;;A; CeBntoted^ m 
27,000 tons is not'as easHy heaved as 
cockle-shell; but the storm-winds and toe i^^ 
waves of the open ocean have a tremandous ^ppwer. 
What wilj they do, then, with this stupendous taorsel, 
w^jen tliey have it fairly witoin their olutto«» ? The 
heaviest hurricane-wind blows With a force toa.t would 
act upon a square foot of resisting sur^^ with aptos- 
Bure equlYafont to ta weight of forty potmds. Such a 
wind could only heel toe leviatlian, witov.ita toil load, 
out of the perpendicular to toe extent Cif six* inotves, 
even if it struck it quite on the side! . |Ibe waves of a 
fresh sea run about 100 feet long; those of a moderate 
gale are 800 foet long. Of such, tlie leviathan :would' 
take three at once, and would preserve too while 
almostwan even keel. The highest otorm-waves ever 
seen on tffe wide and deep ocean are only 28 feet high 
from trough to crest, arid COO frat long from trough'td 
trough. ()f such, the leviltban would ftill-take two at 
a time, when toe crest of one was near to toe bow, and 
the crest ef thC other near to the stern. Under toe 
most unfavourable circumstances, such wafes would 
not disturb the horizontal equilibrium 'Of toe deek-line 
to the extent of more than fiv| degrees. 

The leviathan being a ship, will of course Require a 
long-boat, like all other ships, to land passengers and 
render other odd services in the luessehgef-tina 'I’iiis, 
long-boat will be hung somewhere over toe side, Vekfly 
to bo lowered down into the water by the steam-srilors 
wlienever required; and it will he very long indeed 
—more thoif 100 feet. It will ho as large as a Thames 
river-steamer or one of thq gun-boat flotiUa, and will 
be, in fact, a steamer itself, having engines and a 
screw-propeller on board, always ready for use. 

The captain of the leviathan will have a calnn for 
himself, situated conveniently near the ceptre of hSs 
domains, on the mid-deck, and between the huge 
paddle-boxes. But placed here, like a spider lurking 
in too centre of its web witli outstretched attentive 
feelers, he will have to use his telescope to see what is 
going on at the hows and stem; and tlie old con¬ 
trivance for issuing orders, toe speaking-trumpet, will 
he altogether out of date, and valueless in his hands. 
His voice, even with this aid, ;|^'ould hardly be heard ' 
iialf-way to the stern. He will have to signal bis 
directions to his officers by semaphore arms' by day, 
and by coloured lamps at night. He will also, have 
electric-telegraphs ramifying to toe engine-rdonis, and 
to other places to which it may be necessary tliat his 
instructions should be instantaneoujtly communica^d. 
The compasses will be plac^i^ft on a staging reared 
forty feet above the deqkfTO remove theta from ftlie 
disturbing influences inherent in the vast masses df 
iron below; and Avis proposed that strong shadows of 
the needles shall be cast down a tube, so -tHat the 
sfeersmen may at once watch these shadows^ and w 
follow directly the movements of toe compasses, as 
they traverse. It is also purposed to cawy a perpetual 
moonlight diffused around tlie ship, eteanat|Dji:ftou> an 
electric-light planted on the foremast-liead. 

Up to toe present time, ' L.3Sd,000/. :have bosh 
expended: upon this wonderful conetruetidd^ aitd'by 
the time the vessel is ready fiir sea tlfis sum wiQ :bave 
been augmented into nearly L.8Odj0GO. It will,il)idw-:: 
ever, be ,readily understood that “towe $4 * :>f|l*r 
capacity iq the vast vessel fpc yie^ing a 
araplfi enough to render toe widertitoittg a-eommeriual 
suco^, notwithstanding this greirt cost 
borne in mind that if the A 

homeward passage to India or Auri^ia^ 
seveial classes, be fixed X'.SlSt' 

respectively, the paeSag«^i»»o?% alone for toe veysge 
ootnnd Home would antbueA twlleotiysiy toiipmetotb'g 
beyond DCeiipied<, Itt 

Is -an;;.ao^neaf, 8 k ,«}hi 














' AtbouHt of tbnnikjls'i^a^ a'»te(*ii-vesaol deaignid 

■ftar siiqple standard: 

th^ 'con»iaer>&iit^: 0 ^^ of- burden ia needieid fOT 
W traveraed 5 - hence it ia that thie vaat 
ite^-«hip hat been made capable of cairyhig 25,000 
tons;; It'ii’ Intended to go in every voy^e 25>OO0 
nileB->t)iiat da, a distance equal in extent to the qjr- 
Offinferance the world,. It la estimated that tliia 
great vessel, edth 5000 tons of merchandise, and her 
oqmpleinent of 4400 living beinga,>'vrould stiiI be able 
to\iStor$ enough coal for her oonaomption during a 
complete oircumnavigation, or a voyage ont and home. 
But it ia also hoped tliat at some future time it may 
be found possible to procure the quantity of fuel 
required for the homeward passage from some eastern 
source of aupidy, because the capacity for merchandise 
Would be thereby doubled at once. ^ • 


THE BABY-STEALEK OF THE 
HUHDYDBOOG. , 

‘1 'WAS a^ very lively girl of eighteen -when, left an 
orphan, I gladly accepted the protection olferCli me 
by your father, then many years in the civil service 
«f the East India Company, in the Madras presidency. 
He was, as you know, my step-brother, many years 
my senior ; and my recollections of liim were faint. 
But your dear motheti to whom he had not long 
been'’ united, was the friend of my youth; and when, 
sboftly before,;she accompanied her parents to India, 
I little thought how soon we shouid be joined by even 
closet ties than those of friendship—that is to s.ay, 
if any crni be closer. I had no regrets at leaving 
home. 1 never had had a lover, was by no means of 
a sentimenlal or tender nature'; nor, indeed, had any 
‘strong claims upon myadfections, for I -was left without 
the privileges of mdejiendcnce, and was preserved by 
your father from having to provide myself, as test I 
could, with a home—such a home as is found in return 
for services of mind or body. Welcome and kindness 
were what I encountered at Madras, and there I 
resided a year most haj^pily. At the end of tliat time, 
my brother was appointed to a station “ up country,” 
where his duties were important and involved frequent 
Journeyings to and fro amongst the towns, vill^^cs, 
and hamlets of the district be was in charge of. 
■Oi»'headquarters, however, were at Nundydroog— 
then, as now, a wild anci^'^iUinntainous place, where wc 
bad little society, and seldoSiSjMshed for more than 
'■we found. Wo were all equalljrV^gd of the gaieties 
and pseddo^pleasures of Madras St Thomas’s 
MSiiht, and our dennestio and other tastes were raofo 
than Usually Congenial. Nundydroog has since acquired 
a tfkd .^putd^ in sanitary me but though it 
■certaihly wesf not fever-proof, we were all blessed with 
^eaitdi ; and perhaps the energy with which wo strove 
agal^ ioongihg, kzy langour so apt to attack 
^dadifidae thoHRtisb in India, may have counteracted 
aE tendancMn ife dlscaae. A Nundydroog, when your 
idstiur-Tbea was'years old, you were Jborn, and 
bemnW a ve^ aocc^bte Interruption to my studies of 
thel^tdai^ of theHait, the Hihdostanee langu^^ and 
dcciu3oai^ of a stde^ that is generally proscribed 
tA fiwi snvu.*; ^ in the Use dfa fowling- 

piece/ was'a: resolute “ hunter of the woods,” 

^d sem^f*thet my^ tastes were of a stamp somewlytt 
-,did^tUro|si bye no mjana discouraged mef inde^; 


ha w*iHi pfened ^1tave 
oootfidE^f where fejoale 


anion on Anmy: 
cbtBtedj 
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||iw expldratiehs V t^ WfSitwl bjjEuro- 

pekm extended^ for many m|^|ro^d. Sdmetitqes 
we were joined HJr ■othefl; ‘ shmetiroeB' phonies ^wiSre 
formed;, but on those occasions.ird-^feft’'tiut on 
gratification was dimitiished, and I ia parideufi^ WM 
sensible of a gine -wlueh was almost msUlpq^ble*' 
Your mother, ilss hirdy—I will not say JeaS: ^imwl!u- 
liae,” for a masculine woman is still worBe>'?t|jah>aa 
effeminafe man^—joinetf' not 4 n our sporting "irecr^ 
tions f but she enjoyed, abovg alj things, o^r recitals 
them; and then her botuoical knowledge was surlier 
to mine, whilst her music', *hor books, j\nd drawing 
always rendered onr hours at home deliglitful. ,Yon, 
have seen my liurtus siccus with ypur mother’s drawings, 
my clear Outhbert; and ns vou have a turn for botany 
yourself, and are about to be land amongst those 
Indian jungles wliere you were born, but whfch you 
have not seen since you were six years old, you Clih 
guess that to me there’could be few things more 

pleasant than such a life as we led’- 

‘And where was Uncle Allan at that time?* inters 
Wpted Thea. •, ^ , 

‘ 51y dcat, I have told you I had ho loverS'lJsn. You 
may take my word for it, that before I m^ied your 
uncle, 1 had a lover; and 1 never but,onc. You 

shall hear of him in due season’- , . ' 

‘ Aunt^osa,’ interrupted I, in ray turn, ‘is it really 
true that you once killed a tiger?’ ^ , 

‘Yes, ray dear, and there was ftAnan in his mouth. 
But I have no time to tell of that just at present. I 
mean to confine myself to a short account of an adven¬ 
ture tliat befell you when you were newly weaned, and 
which 1 sliall term a contribution to your cradle-history. ' 
If it involve a few pcncillings of the 'woods and wilds 
in which it occurred, it is because you like to hear of 
such things; and- sometimes a slight acquaintance with 
the flora of the East may turn to practical bftndfit. 

1 know an officer who served during the o/d Burmese 
war, at a time when the army were actually growiifg 
diseased through the want of vegetable diet—rice being 
the only substitute for garden produce—whose botanical 
knowledge taliglit lum the use of perfectly wholesome 
and nutritious plants employed by the pooifaaidSsves os 
food, but utterly ignored by the British strangesr. Hi* 
brotiier-ofliccrs, who began by contiigining wfiat tliey 
called “ his weeds," ended by gladly sharing in'thc feast 
of wild-greens, beans of the woods, and, roots of the : 
field, he and Ms sagacious Madras domestic jerved lip! 
to them pith their salt-beef, tuugh buffalo, or siokenipg. 
old* pork messes ; arid the .gesult was beneficial; -to 
health. - • ■, 

‘But to return. ’Nundydroog is a strong Julldbri id;'; 
the dominions of the Mysore r^ah. The mOuntSito oS- 
which it is built is'some 1700 feet high, inaccglbiM^ <m.'; 
all sides but one. A havaldar’s guard copgiittiited 9 ^' / 
the force of the upper fort; bat at the foiot were 'bar- 
r^ks, now occupied by one regiment of aatlyiljn&afrl’; 
the bungalows Sf tbeaofficerl our «#n magwii^ 
beii% scattered about amidst gssfiihw aafi. groves : by 
no mftans vou^fof a certain Wild' sttirktL komity. ;T!» 
countuf on our side of tlie efroigt; 
and cultivated, twough every 3^Ae^!- 

boured by partlM jungley behtad-ihe 
extended rctky dingles,/ 

—though that is. not uu.|CS»tsm;..:Word>^hi^ 

^onal docks eff the hsii^ ;al«!^ in were 

t^ded by theanteepersy cv bei^ sed tiiim ^ pattdi of 














laiiftol B'jif^rl^ of t^e T^ro^^feir#^ 
fltdC^i^ 0 ^i 4 't 1 ).O 8 e mountaiB8f,%nd cC^ tbe <>t bU 0 
(tf f^saVtose our comfortefele iHragalpw. Nqw, we’had 
•IWkJ', daring tie coot ‘^»pUj tO make an<jexcarRidti 
't^Wi^^'l^be tUU-fort tii ise^ of tlie aonrce of this river, 
ih%^onnnr,. wilicif , WBk 8aid to iftiue J^m tike heights 
o|;Chiaiaycond8hi—*n extension, on a lower, scale^of 
J^uiaiaydroojg: range; and *.ts we know Kiere was 
good rimoting lit:, that quarter, and a hamlet *where 
milki'iwd. d^gs could* Ixr purchased, we anticipated a 
fow.-^aji of pl^silre, wore particularly as we had 
Ues^ (penetrated so far, and resolved to conlino our 
p^eiq^,! to ourselves. The distance of the 

liaiinlet fixed upon as>our resting-place was only twelve 
ipito ; and .tliough the only rood was of the rougliest 
gnd narrowest, we knew there would be no difdaulty in 
tents, and a few necessaries iii the uphol 8 ter 5 ’' 
line, dc., convoyed there. Your inotlker was delicate, 
and therefore a palanquin filiould be at her and yokir 
disposal, whilst your father and I funned the cavalry 
ei^rt. Sufptke it, wd i^und the journey somewhat 
mure fiifflcuit thw wo bad imagined; and durknesj. 
vmS begjnning to give the^woods a niglit-coveririg ere 
wo reawiOT’ourJittte eikcampincnt at Knrsingpell,- but 
as eyery^ing had been forwarded several hours before 
we started, all was ready, all comfortable; and thongli 
'■ silvan exifiorati^B were interdicted for that day, we 
had quite a little /esta of enjoyment in tl><3 idea of 
havhm achieved so important a feat—penetrating into 
uiiknon'n regions, and fearless, as well we might ho, of 
night-attacks froafltiger, Thug, or other enemy Imman 
Ofiiuuraa!. The.lininlet contained, not more tlian 
twenty huts; and if onr presence caused some wkkndcr, 
it . was'no .doubt quickly dispelled when tlie peaceful 
and; gentle inhabitants were told that it was only 
njibn a hantiiig-froliu, and not uptm duty, the Collector 
Sahib had come wit\i his hutcli-kuich (family). 

, ‘ Next morning, then, before‘any other was stirring, I 
' Btola forth just ns the first colourings of liglit caknc 
fttttt^ing in, bird-like, amongst the tre- s near which 
■■ we were pitched. A green and gentle declivity sloped 
I do.wn to (Sie river, liere a narrow and shallow streiim, 
rthrpU^ which I meant to make my way before tlie 
I day'was many minutes older. There was .'i>bregroiind 
[ acrpss.it, so. clear from eitlicr brusti or culrivatimi, that 
kit j'ii|id;' file appearance of a gentleman’s park in a 
‘iqvcly^ni|lish county; and taking off my slippers, I 
' spots forded the knec-tlecp water, alr^dy glittering 
b^ath the incfoasing dawn. As I '’gased at the 
cbritr^l* between tlie liglit stream and tlie dark 
distant background of jangle, I could Lave fancied 
that goidan arrows tipped witii liglitnpig were being 
laUiidtedSby apme .invisible hand into the mysterious 
obscurity- Bifds were up and-merry as I resuhed tlie 
tempting ^ade...where Ivhad deftermiued to collect a 
perfect lo$tan, or flower-bed, wherewithal tq gift my 
friends -oil;.niy,return. There wastno lack of flowers, 
cf .all imaginable colours; and scattered round were 
sotnP bgjutifal a few of which I will briefly 

-describe?^ First;,;,ibero was a clump of mangoes; one 
tree was a complete flush of blobiif, making a suptwb 
.picture; {he young leavps; which are of a-purplish 
jireen—as tlioogU an emor^d and amethyst had been 
‘aiit Wnf u^d, into each oblier>«^dlktra8tea .finely With the 
foliage Of the last season, which was of a sombre ^d, 
flie colour that enrmlies thw,floating dulso- 
ws^fl'pftmt-iea-coast. 'fhe bloriKmuh ydllpw as topw^ 
‘disused ,a/vieli ahd almost top i»W||nal aroma, evi- 
Mteaeflse to the insect race,' for'tliey hummed 
yatoattbem in myri^k. Second in bmtotefweto many 
^*;th© jSklflityras'iosa, Uiat drop theiirdi^egr^ 
vhpa the iKasogsof floweriagsdiWWB B«af} *#3 - 
Mwsyjhp ifs|rfp;»&fnchea';!were iuna.- ararieblWaae - c|‘ 
^ioUS blostomi ; .Tle joetrii nto Of a Aep owhge-red) 


immetoed In aoft and ahining; as jet-bMk ; 

velvetand'tlto 8tm«ri theykthadP Anibngat-«hb other 
trees was pre-emfuentlyt .lovely. ^ Tkere% wetss*- alee 
clumps of tamarind, and of Strvehnos ptetordwin baAyj. 
and those whity-yellow berries are useidl'to’ tedfemg 
and clearing the.muddiest 'Water.": ;' 

Presently came lowing cattle tovtheir tiiornipg 'nieit 
from the liamlet, so that life wa# riot Wanting to ^hid 
p^ieture. Wanting, iu truth, it was not, from - the flifiit; . 
since water is the kfe of landscape; and the ahimdtibn 
imparted by its vitality of motion and tound' fflled ,me 
•B'itli delight, as I turned from the: bubbling tt^teis to 
the hills of Kundydroog in the distanoe, ribbve wlu(% 
now rose the sun, seeming to send down the jutting 
crags, as by a ladder, a brilliant army of rays; that soon 
reminded me of the wisdom .of retracing my step's.' 

' ‘A dar^ little urchin. With bright eyes, gazed wonder- • 
iiigly at me as, slippers in hand, I prepared to reCroHsV 
the stream. "Dekho!” raried he,-pointing over to the 
spot I had just left—“ De^o! ” (Behold); and suddenly 
tlicre. was a rusli niid a shrill screech behind me; anil 
looking back, I beheld a large hideous ape chattetihg 
and rauipaugin'f/, as we say in Scotland, on*he bank, 
readt>, as it seemed, to pursue me with hostile intent. 

I took heart, however, wb|n the little cow-herd, 
beginning to laugh, pelted the creature away. “Pooranit' 
dewul sc bandar aialiie ”—(it is a monkey frbm the old' i 
pagoda); and on inquiry, ho told me that some few 
miles distant, near the Gooty road; there was a very; 
ancient pagoda, which, tliougli long abandoned . by* ; 
human worshippers, was frequented by a colony of 
large apes, held very sacred by the Hindoo Anttpuflsls 
(idolaters of stones), as iny small Mohammedan 
iiifbrniatit called them. 

‘1 need not tell you of the admiration my nosegay 
received, or of the laughter my monkey-adventure 
excited; but I was pleased to find that tliemM pagoda 
was know'll by report to my brotberj who deemed it 
tvortliy of a visit. Neitlier need I tell you how happily 
we siMMit a few days where «we were, but proceed at 
once to that portion of my recital which more espe¬ 
cially jiertains to you. The monkey-dewul Was a few 
miles out of our return route, but that mattered not, 
as it was nearer to Nundydroog. Here, then, we found 
ourselves one day, pitched at .^mw distance from the 
ruin, to avoid monkey-intnision. As there was Uo 
hamlet here, we had brought all that was neccSSaiy^to 
make us comfortable for a day or two; and orir 'train; 
of camp-followers was increasod by an aspirant fof ' 
pagehood in little Hyder Khan, the cow-boy, Who hid ' 
professed a strong attachment for myself. Tt, wap a ■ 
delicious cool afternoon on.jsiBuh we reprir^' witif: , 
our sketching materialsAl^fake separate viewri of tlio t * * 
pagod^ wliicli we fopwtt m be one of those ediflies-^ 101 ”;,. 
betray a nuxtur|>«’;t'Tlindoo and Mocwlsh '^chUecttiilrb k 
so common iu certain districts of India'i;'or, pssahai^' i 
tney are buildings whose origin is gHatsed rit fr^:’ 
Jewish and Egyptian traditions. 'It WaS; in ito-ritote"' 
of robust dilapidation (so-to speidr); wnrihj^ 
artists; and the creopug-'plauts with whhfii 
prominent buttresses were clothed^; whilat' otltoY pori>^‘^ 
tions gaped hungrily in stony gloominafih Wc'Attdi^ 
bold, made it quite a feature amidst tlWgrai^hilioriKi# 
that auwounded it. Your father haa rio^n off^wiflil *■ 
Iris gun; yqpr mother waa seated 
temple, already busy; While the ayih^ With hoi lltil3cl*f< 
dMirge—yourself, Gutlibert—accomj^ld me"*to thri''. 
rear,jWlicre a magnifleent baayanilirto^ ritw* Covered ? 
with red nmaic figs, called ibr;|d«torial 
my hands. Ifyder Was ostcmribly ririr 
as hitherto fmv omankeya had ; shewn thai^ 
began to suppose .they had gone, iike ourselt^i^ ;j® ;ri |' 
pistaic; :80 ■■hewander^'>altoiit;fiitol|teflh 
akfrts of tlw;::|ang.lft|’WMeh;'he%'ext^^^ etp^ ,to:'l®i|^* 
pagoda-'' ?(®p|jiiriB*es 5ip«t on$ is"'ihotong{ilji;’^( 
absorbed'-lriM^fiff^^ yori rfay 




















;;Vp!%<A j forgQt ■. - ai4 ■. iliongH- a BOrt 'iwf' 

eoi^ioaii^u etl ipwt iartnuid strocfc in«« I did 

la^ vttdnk. ofjgiid^ing 49 inquire wliy ayah aud baby 

X ^ natural, was broken by a scream so 
lamattirally fierce and shrill, that {at a minute I was 
, :terKlS^ look whence it came. When I <^d 
look, l l^held'the ayah, ^till shrieking, in pursuit of 
' jrhiHi at;drat t: Relieved to be a human being. Where 
it the obild ? I could not see it; and iu another 
moment flashed the terrible conviction on me of the 
whole trutli. I ru^Cd franticly after the ayah, and 
as she fell lifeless across my path, I neither stayed to 
pity Wjr to help her, for there before me, but a few 
long paces, was a hideous ope—^you in,its arms—and 
. I was convinced it was the identical ape of the river. 
The creature, in seeming enjoyment, kept at y, tSertain 
pace from me, still making into the jungle; and the 
faster 1 followed, the more speedily it trotted on; 
whilst at last broke out jmur pitcoms little voice, 
almost maddening me. On and on I w'ent—still 
through woods that began to thicken, so that twiliglit 
was aroulfd me. Every device I could hit on to 
arrest tlic steps of the malignant creature, failod to 
have any other ofl^ct thanJo elicit a discordant ciiatter; 
and wlien at last, completely fatigued, almost fainting, 
1 lost sight of it in a dense thicket which I had not 
strength to penetrate, I fairly gave way, and lying or. 
the ground, cried bitterly; oh, more bitterly than I 
have ever done since. 

‘But I gave not way to the nervous hysteria that 
thmtened mo. I felt that in this matter there was 
nothing more that J could do, and as I prayed for timt 
higher Plelp which I knew could do ail, my spirit 
became, c.almer, and 1 arose, determined ns best I could 
to extricate myself from the jungle. I knew not 
what coursQ to take—all were alike to me—but none 
were so dense 'as that wliich led into th'e copse, amidst 
'which the' ape had disappeared, from whicli, indeed, no 
sounds now proceeded save the monotonous and plain¬ 
tive coo of the wood-pigeon. I took then wliat st craed 
the le. 78 t intricate track, wliere path was none, and 
ere many minutes, came upon opener glades, with more 
grass than trees, and to my joy l)eheld that the sun 
was not yet below the Imrizon. ■ This gave me courage, 
and X hastened on amf on, till at length the red and 
golden trail of tho set Of sun was all that remained of 
day, . Then I quivered at the idea of being benighted 
there; and stopimd for a moment to reflect. A sound 
struck on my ears—a faint cry—not the coo of tlio 
■'duve, nor the guttural call of the quail, nor the bark 
oftne jac^ak Again! '!\ijrely it is a cliild’s voice; or 
is .the echo of my little W^jjew’a murmurs still in 
my earef -Nol for tlien followsPtriie cockling chatter 
of the . monkey, and a thrill of lio^^miide ray blood 
circulate- I resolved to conceal roysSf, to watch an 
opjhitunity, and, ere the creature detected me, snateff 
. 'tbe.iofant foom its grasp, at all risks. I crept behind 
a bush; Md, presently, still carrying you, almost 
aS; might have done, the 

monh^ appes^ett la advance of the line it took was 
U 'glh«^: boUow» some paces from the shrubs that 
sanMOed foa .t^e^tbis it betook itself, and laying its 
on. t tlto fmund; went through a series of 
ghi^es^tte AUticsi'other oiipamstances, 
have diverted >oo, but how terrified pie as to 
issuer . iTour complete silende heigivtened my 
fcwi^hhad .the animal strangled you, or was it qj^t 
to,dt*jhny>yhu? £ still keeping so close to 

vy<Sk X ite>eitated ,aWut rashiitg ont upon it, until 
; aflWri%ihht it began tc pluck up the 

in aearehsof gOPtei At that moment, I 
'jhajhaae aware that another aetdr had entered ph thg 


t, * direct'lle fiwtime, anda^iy^d tlm,hoitew^; 

i|a/s^e d<me;n of.pa|o8, 8top| althkk 


[■.Baetrimk-■ vMblef bat.tbliaKa^ „ !*■' 
was the yWah? W vwlld-fl’K aiw -'Ih .the iwHlhbti^its 
branches simwed eiidmfon«aith:it|; 4 tv^a 'hlf VerraiUdn 
fruit, dead ripe., A movement aihhhMtn thei'ifiwer 
umbrage arrested my gaae, and 1 ebaw: the 

crouching'shape of sonfo living creaturt;IwhSe daitger^ • 
ous animal perhaps, or was it another tfibnkhjhfi' A 
rustle of leavesdjntert'upted the labours of tw ^ 
stealer, and, skipping about, he tan towhhls the 
fig-tree, ts if to exandno it., Beholding nothihg, I 
suppo!*, hut the fruit, he instantly applied himself tu 
satisfy his hunger, apparentlV forgetting %ii former 
occupation. Now, I thought, was tlje time foi'an 
exertion to be made; but, as I moved, a rotten 
stick on whieli T trod made a noise, which instantly 
attracted the vigil.ant creature's •notice; and turning 
his back to the tree, he st^pod listening, its he gazed 
towards tl;e spot where I w.atched. At that juncture; 
to my inexpressible astonishment, two tiny jan's-—, 

' were they liands ?—were protruded from tho fig-tree; 
and ere tlie most startled Jieart could beat once, out 
spr.ang around the monkey’s nock a liunso of cord. 
And lu! screaming and struggling with hideous con* 
tortions, with vain oflbrts to free himself, the erSaturi: 
(faslicj about in agony. Wllh a spring I re^^ed you 
where you jay, indeed senseless, btit mot aead, and 
held you to my heart. «• 

‘Who is. it who stands beside me,pointing to tho 
ape, bound firmly by the strangling corA to thq 
trunk ofvthe tree? Ah! my little page Ilyderl 
bravely liavc you done! and, hut for this dear ^abe 
upon mjf breast, .1 could liavc taken liim in my arms 
and thanked liim with many kis.fes. Amazed he 
was to find me there; hut when by degrees you be^i 
to recover, and I found yon still alive, and, harring 
scratches and scars whence blood had freely flowed, 
seemingly unhurt, great was our joy in that dark 
hour, llyder plucked the ripe fip, and .they served 
to moisten your dry lips and to r^rosh us; and then ' 
lie told me how he strayed away to gather fruit, when 
the cries of the ayah had reached his ears. He heard 
from lier wliat had hapjiened, and instantly raode’Tor a 
part of tile woods whore he knew tho monkeys often 
come to dig up the roots of a plant of which they' 
are fond, and whicli grew abundantly only in the 
place I liave called the “grassy hollow.” I may as 
well tell yon that this plant waa a species of wild-yam 
—the l)io.ir.ortia hiilbi/e/ft, by no means despicaVe fare 
for man or monkey. Hyder's cow-boy betoii^lin^ of a 
tether became useful in his pagedom novitiate; but 
wlicn be assiirea me I must have traS^lled fire miles, 

I doubted how I could manage to reach the pagoda; so 
tired luid upset was I. , 

‘it was almoal: quite dark, as we ciirne upon a good'' 
beaten track—the Gooty road, llyder told niA 1 sat 
down to vest awhile, and pleased was I to find ray 
change quietly sleepini; in my* lap. “Dekho, Beebee' 
sahibU palkee atee hiO'k2ooty say!”—(Look, lady^Av 
palanquin is coining* from Gooty!) And in;'teoth'« 
flash of distant liglits is in my eyes, a sound of <r 
ining voices in my ears—a p.alanquin witK^^ 
complement of bearers and torclies, and the loUd 
not unplensing churns* of their song. Beforit. half'hit' 
lioijr they had come up to us; and when. iHyi^:huW . 
thorn, great was iheir wonder on heiniiw' 
occurred, of whifm the/ imra^iat^ It^milneif 
slumtering freight. ' , 

•I have little)»ore to say, my deaf: ^Rie gentlenwh;/ 
whom they were'rahveying to Madzai^ ivaa aqott hgsifie 
us; he was quito\ stranger tpHis^.hut inslsjed btt my' 
taking his place with ypu iniitlieipsikee. aW W 
panyingus to the pagbe^ T 
tile warmth m welcome mat iiwaite&. u^- fbr ybhr pobv ' 
motberlvsa in a state-n^,iHbtra9tloir,gaad^our.'ltiaher 
hfid a vain, search'In fitiest 
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p|fey-V- ''■-.THE' MOKTH: 

''T^ ' SCIENCE.'A^'n*. A V®‘ 

Tub Royal Society have accepted tho tenna offered 
governmeoti and, dori^ the«long vacation,..measacea 
wiir.he tak!^ for their removal from their present 
acceptable quarters id' Somerset House, to those which 
are Hhought to te %till more acceptable in Surlington 
House. Opinifins are, nowever, divided as to the 
dericahleness of the change. A not inconsiderable 
minority of the society consider . their present loca- 
. idon to be essentially the best—with situation, old 
associations, and indepeudhnce of possession all in its 
ikvoujA . : On tho other hand, it is argued that science 
may be greatly promoted by the juxtaposition under 
one.roof of a number of thp scientific societies. And 
there is a hope that government will build a large 
palatial edifice on the spacious Burlingtonian premises, 
whereby that principle,may be practically carried out, 
and the several scienti^ corporations comfortably 
'niched ligand ,ttia Roy.al, which is always to remain 
the cennp of attraction. So we may iooS: forward to 
: seeing mo Royal, the Liunscan, and the Chciuie.al 
Societies iioldin^^ tlieir meetings in the not- particu¬ 
larly elegant edifice in Piccadilly next winder, as an 
inatalment of juxtaposition, wliiie waiting for the 
anticipated palace. At present, indeed, the Antiquaries 
and the Astronomical and Geological Sw-ieties are 
lodged In Somerset House, in one wing with the Royal. 
But government wants all the rooms it can get for 
the Inland Revenue—vulgarly the Excise—and so 
science must give way. 

The university of London, which has been for some 
time lodged in Burlington House, is still to liave 
quarters there in the east wing; and the west wing 
Is to he converted into a spacious hall, in whicli 
the lexaminations of students will lie h'^’d; and the 
Royal Society will Itang their noteworthy collection 
tapxpMi ts—philosophers, savans, and nobles—on tlio 
aM use it for tlieir evening meetings. As 
reg^s the substantial lulvantages of tly; removal, 
those of the Royal Society are prospective only ; while 
.tba-.LInnsean and Chemical Societies will he cssentinily 
.faen^ltt^trtoasmuch as they will both save the heavy 
xente they pay for their present premises. The Lin- 
BteapS'will at wee resume the publlbation of their 
'Trifasooffbas, winch was suspended some time ago 
from iVAOt nf funds. So here is one important benefit. 
Wb shall kibep our readers ipformed of such others 
as'maytflccrue, for this is a subject in which the 
interests'bf science are materially involved. , 

. The lost'published pgrt of the Quarterly JovmM of 
the':Geol<^ical. Society cont^ps valuable iufur|pation 
of.'recent progress in. gcologicals science. Professor 
. Sedgwick has completed his Synopsis, a work which 
gives i)p able tdasai^cation of our palaiozoic rocks. 
Mr Peulh has done good 'service by his re-examination 
of the northetnnaost counties sof Scotland, and Mr 
SUimon by his discovery of ‘ upper siluriau rocks and 
fossils ’ ih Lanarkshire. Mr Babbage lias read a pa(t>er 
^Oi| the Action of OceKn-ejaaentB imtho Pormation of 
^he Strata of the Earthand we have new facte and 
yi^e* conoetaing the action of ice, ai^ of estuaries in 
aititzlhg^i tte farfsce of a couutty; anif. much t^o tiiat 
p«w results qa n^ards .the^upply 
oC mineran ig of water. Gdvernm^t promise to cou- 
. tmiie ihb Jiqanaaw Geological Survey f, mad we are 
liJpjaS:,thiy||j|hrilg 'Wie ^Jes t y ear, ■ Under' .tHi ■ '■ 8up»- 

'auDMS<jr„,;Bam8ay,. .■■.n0:':'|ea*''i*han.,''.6ld:' 
^H||TOlip(ea tu and. "Hampahiro' ''}tavis...''heen: w 

44 ||iNt.ti 2 ne aoeuret^y surveyed.’ Aq tb% suryeyms 


.emnie nearerwe. shriix.duubkess;'gat to*,'know'.''i 

more abeut foe' pmwnial apings 

strata around tlmowtifopidia,' ' i 

The suroeaaful working of foe of Jdinee i 

demonstrates that a scientific department ernifonn^ I 
in the hands of goverumbat. The diTetmw'genet^:! 
Sjr Roderick Murchison, is applied to-'^fo ;Btafos foe' 
Report—• when tho Admi);alty. require. informatiou ■; 
respecting the wear and tear of ottr,coasts, arid, the 
consequeqt impediments to navigation ^ when’ the ' 
Foreign ^cretary desires to obtain reports on coal and 
other minerals from the seat of wa:^when tlie* colonial . 
minister is in want of proper mineral surveyors to 
explore the West India Islands and other colonies— 
or when the Home Secretary calls for reports on, and 
analyses of our'British ores, particularly of iron.’ Add 
to th»se facts the classes opened for. students, foe 
lectures,'the well-stored 'museum, and the books and 
maps published by the establishment, and we see foat 
it will be the students’ fault if geology, mineralogy, 
and the attendant sciences do not prosper. 

Tnrning^.to Irelimd, we are informed that the survey 
there is actively carried on undew M'r .^kes, ami 
‘go£) } progress is making in delineafoig the rugged, 
broken, and almost inacces|ible coasts of Cork and 
Kerry.’ Lord Talbot dc Mmahide in his anniversary' 
address to the Geological Society of Huhliu, calling 
.attontioii to Professor King's discovmy that certain • 
deposits in (sounty Tyrone belong to the Permian and ■ 
not to the New Red period, remarks, ‘ it is a discovery , 
which may lead to the most important results with 
reference to tho working of our coal-mines.’ And 
there is reason to believe that a deposit of kaolin, or 
China clay, has been found, which, if not so good as 
that of Cornwall, may still become a valuable article 
of export to Staffordshire. His lordship recommends 
that mure attention should be paid to the be^ of 
marble and other building-materials in Ireland, and 
not less to the bogs, which have been too little studied.' 
‘ Monographs of these,’ he .remarks, f made by com¬ 
petent persons, would, in my opinion, be of the greatest 
practical importance.’ 

The astronomer-royal in his annual address to the ‘ 
Board of Visitors recommends that the observatory at 
Greenwicli should be equipped with an equatorial tele¬ 
scope, and mentions a IS-iiieh'bhject-glass by Merz as 
a desirable acquisition for the purpose; the wlvole cost 
to be about L.2000. The observatory stUl main.taiim 
its pre-eminence for meridional and lunar, observations, 
and tlie magnetieal and meteorological observations; 
are kept up with praiseworthy diligence. The galvanie*' 
method of recording trausi^succeeds to periection; 
and the distribution ofipM^^ignalB to different, parts.; 
of the kingdom is ^moed, and promises:tO:develqp!, 
itself into an io^^mnt branch of commereiai;:astror'\. 
nomy. Two nwworthy facts are mantioued in tjte" 
Report: one is, that the hill on which fooobserizsfo^/ 
stands is in a state of tremor, whereby..foe trough Wf 
mercury in which stars are observed by s($Ueti(m,.ia 
so much agitated as to make observafom imj^seible. 
To overcome the difficulty, a weU ten feet 
dog, and filled with Vincohetent rubbifo^’ ^ 
the trough was placed, restfog on stages suspended 
strips of caoutchouc, ‘feaving foe .Image prscticidiy^'l 
as Mr Airy says, ‘ almost perfect.’ The other iSi 
fluctuations were found to occur in foe sero 
altazimuclj circle, and simultaneously with a. 
and marked change of atmospherfo tempuratuiK^iS 
nodlnon which foe Mtronomer-rqyal c«t»^ uecofoit' 
for, * except by supposing that ip si^dfo 
changes the gravel rock at Greeawiifo HiR d(^ i^- 
denly change its position.’ ^ ' 

From Anstialia we hew that comtaeroltl'amoaoaiy 
^ been turned to osefod acoountsin thpoobsy of. 
V iotoria. A ttaa#^ erec^ on GeMibran^s. is 
visible to foe AtllWg fo (obfnR’A kifo 














j||s«doinelted by telograftb with' ajdother ali Melboud^ 
and ww to be brought_%to comBrnnicatioa viih otheni: 
^ at ,<^doQg>a»d;I‘<^ flmlSp Beada. An atteiApt had 
' ;b^ madei :aBd. succeaefblly, to.give the time at sight, 
fisr the adrantage of snch captains aa were'boay on 
ituire during the day. The light of the Ught-houae 
'traaMud^n at two minutes to eight, and. suddenly 
isbatra'at'eight. The legislative council had voted a 
attin Of L.2600 for building an observatory at Williams- 
towoi;'and an . appropriation of LSOO was, made for 
as^Onomical instruments. 

In connection with astronomy, wo may mention that 
the shipmasters of the Tyne have meniorialised the 
Admiralty for a system of regulations that shall pre¬ 
vent collisions at sea. The constant and universal 
bright light, they say, does not answer the purpose, 
and they suggest that vessels on the starbgaid tack 
shall shew a green light; vdssels on the port tack, a 
red light; and vessels with the wind free, a common 
bright light. Steara-vessois should be required to 
answer signals and get out of the way of sailing- 
vessels; and ships at anchor should shear a yellow 
light. SoUnds to be used in foggy weather-—a i^rtain 
number of distinct sounds to indicate the tacS the 
vessel is on, or if before t^ie wind or at anchor. Seeing 
tihat. four years’ repeal of the navigation-laws liave 
father lielx>ed to crowd tlie sea with vessels than to 
destroy commerce, as was predicted, it is doubtless 
desirable tliat some effectual system of signals should 
be brought into use. 

The Society of Arts have celebrated - their one 
buttdred and second anniversary with a dinner at tlie 
Cryst^ Palace. Tlieir examination of candidates 
from Mechanics’ Institutes has proved satisfactory : 
of the lifty-two who appeared, only two were deficient 
in ability to spell correctly, and some of them exhibited 
an amount pf knowledge'that would have put many a 
university graduate tO' shame. — 'I’lie Scandinavian 
• Society of Naturalists liave sent invitations to llriiish 
savant to attend their (veventh meeting, to he held 
at Christiania; and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science liave announced tlieir meeting, 
witii promise of somettiing important.—Tlie Geogra- 
pliical Society have had furtlier information and 
discussion on coromumcatidns across tlie Isthmus of 
Panama; and rtiome erarnest talk on the propriety of 
sending one or two stout steam-vessels every year 
tO‘ 8 ee what is going oh in the Arctic regions, and 
watch for any chance of discovering relics of Franklin. 
-*]Jr Kae is to liave the L.10,000 for the news lie 
brought of the lost party.—The last accounts from 
Hawaii inform us tha* town of Hilo has been 
spared the long threatenS^mdcanic danger: Manna 
laia had been more than one days in eruption, 

mid the stream of lava, including itSuigdings, measured 
t^Kty-flve miles in length.—The Arundel Society have 
published'their seventli annual volume, relating cliieny 
'to ancient'ivory-carvings.—-And the Oriental Traiisla- 
tioh' Pitnd arewtmtiiiuing their valuable scries of works 
tranMated from the eastern languages. Already sixty- 
liinelWdfkf vare'publiBlied, and the ,Kev, W._ Cureioii 
is etigsged on A translation from the Arabic of 27/«, 
i'^tqok of Philosophical Sects; Sir Henry 

CRawlinsoh' undertakes The Great Geographical Lexicon; 

Mr Bland a curious Persian work, Thg Wonders of 
wCSSwItOB. ■ , 


nf 'Crime'in; Sufifblk;’ which tends to moilify existing 
on^itbat. sijbiect. He discusses the c»m- 
barative criwinblity of towns and rural districts— 
ai^g Ahem the county-towh Ipswich, with^ more 
' tbaii MOOO inhabitants, wito Wickham Market, ,a 
viibiceof iTOO'-wspd remarks: ‘Hiring the five 5 - 60*11 
' 3 p^»ch f*mshed ; 

6S7 viifle. 


rawinal to bWby 839 penof^’' combing 
afteen towns, nv^ge poptttol»4Bnfften 
villages, average lyipulatisp 82% the towi^a gave ober 
criminal to every B98 persons, and tltoJvipa|i^ one to 
every 317. The comparison is ;'unfrybtln5(tble;.to'^^ 
popular ftotion of ratal innocence, fto; 'apart 
numbers; the country etiminals are shewb to bA more' 
vicious and mallciou? than tiiose of towns. Ta SufrWk 
an exception to all the other English counties ? ■ ' ' 

Dr KiMiet of ‘Geneva* taking up the fact that iptor- 
marriages of relatives are frequent in tliat cityv; 
has investigated the conse^eifces of tin mistaken 
practice, and confirms all .gihat liaye already beets ' 
known to be evil, and adds to their number. Among ; 
tlicm he shews: monstrous births, and children pat* : 
ticulariy disposed to diseases of fhe nervous systens— 
the order in wliich such diseases occur being epilepsy, 
imbecility or idiocy, privation of speech and hearing, 
paralysis; together witli different cerebral miladies, 
disposition to tuberculous scrofula, early deaths, and 
other fatal results—a catglogue that presents' matter 
for grave consideration. 

The inundations in Prance have given rise to nume¬ 
rous jirojects for the prevention of similar disasters in 
future. M. Valle'e, inspector-general of brhtes and 
roads, rcniyids tlie Academy of Bcieuces df.iiis plan 
publislied in 1840 for cutting a c.i.nal to turn^he Arve 
into the Lake of Geneva, during fiood-time. Tlie lake- 
would serve as a vast reservoir, it* dike'would be 
built at its outlet, and, supposing a warning message 
to be flaslied from Lyon, the water would be kept 
baok at the rate of 1000 cubic metres per secona, and 
the great valley of the Klione would be saved. The 
canal, 2000 metres in lengtii, would cost 3,000,000 
francs; and calculations shew that there would bo 
no risk in staying the outflow of the water.—Another . 
savant states that the floods occur when the fierce- 
African sirocco blows across the Mediterranean, and he 
suggests tliat wlien the electric cable is laid to Alipers, • 
nows of the coming wind may be hashed four days in 
advance.—Some projectors recommend a great system! ' 
of dikes, .as in Holland; others, the cutting of strtiight 
channels between the bends of rivers, and to keep the, 
beds constantly deepened; and others, the planting of 
forests. M. Fahre tliiriks the Gulf Stream, and not tlto. 
sirocco, t(\ be the immediate cause of the excessive 
rain. • 

We mentioned some time ago the unsUcMSsful 
sinking of an artesian well at Kentish TersM^vin the 
nortli of tlie metropolis. It now apiiears, from parti¬ 
culars publishSd by tlie Geological .^ociety, that the 
work was abandoned when the borings Iiad’reached 
a depth of 1302 feet, no water having been met with. 
This unexpected result disappoints ami a-stonishes 
tliose who, with Mr Prestwich, hoped for and predicl!^ 
a copiouis supply of water from the lower greensand*, 
Th8 lower greensands* are iialurally expected to oocnr ■ 
immediately below the gault; but in the jitosent 
instance, tlie gault Was found to he succeeded- by *! 17^; 
feet of a series of red clays with intercalated .8and-.>> 
stones and grits,’ It is a fact wliich Mts our : 

pondering. Has it any relation with Mr Au»to^*:f 
theory, that carboiiifetous rocks may possibly be nttjjf ' 
with under the chalk in this part of England? tooito ; 
nrifong other interesting questions now d|.aeus|ied.- -Tliw 
level of tlie LoudSn welM has rfimk 30 
and^ralis at the rate of 18 mr 24 to#** » ; year, la 
connection withsthis subject we may 
well which lias been for soiua 
the ]^ii8 de Bof||ogne near JPiWrii. "it to eimlitto to 
diameter, and when finished wUl he 700 tofetres 
550 more than the famoukto# 
tlie engineef charged, , toe 

on tlie boring by meatki’ #f the Chines* metli^ of 
percBseton, whfob kM'itos mtori* of uetog- simple and 
exp^ltions, Tfo itoo- to notion of it: ^we-rod* five ^ 














Iflitres are A ^ntoptey’ wJtJj.JU'OT 

|««tli (8.ii|$|yined to tSe first of these rt>ds, a,nd Ifids to 
^ horse-poweiri^team-^figineii whUih, % 

of lifts sod ft^s, twenty times a minath, 
^Meedi^ Sends the monkey into the pround beneath. 

boring goes on, otlier rods being screwed on as 
the wpth inereimesv#ater i8;fooi#i»et with; the hole 
fili^ and die rods being of the salAe stifle gravity as 
the water,, tiieir weight ceases to he felt, livery twelve 
hours the rods are ungerewe(l!J the monkey is raised, 
and a Isr^. bucket with a valved bottom is let«down 
Into tbe pul^y mass af thh bottom, where, having filled 
itself the valfe^rlose, and it is brought up full. This 
methM is thus seen to present important advantages; 
iti.nfihDtaally obviates the slowness and impeding 
weight of the iron borer. Mr Kind is confident of 
stIQcess. He lias alreatly ^ sunk a well 730 mhtres 
dwp, and has one or t«ro others, in progress besides 
the Oite here noticed; and with a large iron cylinder 
otmtrived for the imriiose, he brings to the surface 
huge specimens of every stratum through which tlie 
sinking passes. 


> 8 MAL» FBET. * 

' An ,^$Jho-Chine.se jonriialist has tlic hprdihnod to 
attack thi^.iiative practice of bandaging the feet of female 
ehlldiWQ to make them small—a practice which, he says, 
» contrary to thfe principles of ConfuoianUin, and not 
more ancient than the tenth century. Awning the 
sSpread .of Qhristiim^ which wiii assuredly do away with 
so bal^aroag a custom, he proposes, in the racantbnc, a 
new method of abridging Uic feet, and at the same time 
ahndgiug by several years tiie tortures of tfic poor girls. 
Hera It is:—How, as i-egards ray method of making feet 
ain^i. Call, while tlie girl is still at the breast, ,a huteber 
to operate with a cleaver. Let him cut tlic feet from 
above, downwards to the sole; then carry the knife out¬ 
wards, reserving suibeient integument for a comfortable 
fiap, which, after tviiig the vessels, turn over the wound, 
and keep in place by jdasters. In a few days, it will heal 
natu^ly. If small feet be beautiful, these will be more 
bo: u the pain be severe, it is but ter porary, while 
.craWQiing With bandages is a daily torture, consuming 
»jna()|i dinu. 1 hope that benevolent gentlemen will exhort 
pe(^la to discard bandaging, and adopt my method. 

siREot svidencb for murder, 

^ his Analecta, noting the frequency of 

nmrdenrMsftootland in 1730, chronicte.s a remark iviiicli 
tvuriics on one of the foitiles of our own age as to evi- ' 
dcACp.' * By some gfairks of law,’he says, "the murderers 
usuatty get off, so that two very good lawyers at Glasgow ' 
say,!^at now they believe that none shall be condemned 
for k' unless an instrument can be taken upon 

tha murdtr in the hands of a public luitaryr 

JUmSMAt aUpjsB|TITrOt!8,ltI SCOTI.AXD. V 
In the west 'Of Scotland tiietp is sometiiing m;Jiicky 
attached to telling itlie ■names of infants before they are 
christened or hsptised. All curiosity till thim must 
usually he suspehiii^ and the child is hailed hy its 
name afm having brought home from churcli. In 

presenting the chHd' to the \ ininister for baptism, it is 
understood that the ehildh head innst be supported on 
the right arm of the male ^reitt, and that when a numlair 
a> f haptigros arc to occirrpsi.t^ywne i(m«, all the male 
^Rildlmo take the precedence , of the . female! A'cugtora 


pxtrrrTir.Tii 


for if'mofh^g when eanying h«^ ehilifsto church tor 
iig take along with her h obn^^ttble Sttig>ly of 
and tflie^, a portion of which wrsii jj^yen to tlie first 
pertii^ahgjnJE^^ie public imadafteitjk^tdi^hef house. 
*” SSI instance .a i«ft^.'(^sll 4 e.,uf the 

Upm. .gie,! ^id' whi'eh :'bheh 

pertepthrily ih' ' d- 

'bqitie' idong sirtis'. 

|^|^i^l^:.pIesenhlRd.^ti^tbe.'fi^Bd8;^’tll^:^h<raae.whd'h^ 


assomblOd oongratnlatiops to 

ftie paiir Who h)4: h^& :.ble8scdl^h this addition to their 
number.'It is nht.Tingiiitely hic^.^hfMngs traces 

noay bo found referring 

inhabited the Caledotiiitt legions, which soiine ^f:^yd^r 
learned correspondents wgl be able to oanvR^.---iVofe*.:dftd’ 
Queri^, 


. ..FLOVEUS. 

Tret spring unnoticed audfinknown. 

Mid rocky wilds they bloom, . 

They flourish, mid the desert Imie, . 

They deck the sljeiit tomb. 

They cheer the peasant’s lowly cot, 

Adorn the monarch's hall, 

Jhey fill each quiet, shady spot— 

Oh, who can tell them all! 

Sumo o’er the murm'ring streamlet fling 
Their blossoms bright and fair, 

Aftl there, in vernal beauty, spring, ,, 
Fanned by the fragrant air. 

Some ’neath the ocean’s rolling waves 
In silent grandeur jgow. 

Nor heed the stormwTiieU o’er iJiem raves. 
But still ill beauty blow. 

Some where the eagle builds her nest,. 

>i\here man has never trod, 

■Where even the chamois ilure not rest 
Upon the crumbling sod— 

Fes, there, even there, wild flow’rets grow 
In richest dress arrayed, 

And o’er the clamorous eaglets, throw 
Their light and graceful shade. 

Mid mountains of perpetual snow, 

By icy ginlles bound. 

Some rendered doubly beanteous, glow. 
And deck the frozen groomi. 

And mid cold winter’s angry storn'i 
’i'hc snow-drop rears its head, 

And shows its pure, unspotted farm 
Vi hen other flowers have fled. 

Some on the breezes of tlm nighf 
'I'heir grateful udomw send; 

While others, children of the Ught, 

To day their perfume lend. . 

Some bloom lieneath the torrid zone, 
’Neath India's sultry skk.'s; 

Mill Iceland’s mouu^|lfl& chill and lone, 
The forms qfjimers rise. 


The staUPifYcrn, the golden broom, 

The lily, tall and fair-:. ■ 

All these in rich succession bloom 
And scent the summer am. 

In secret dell, by murro’i^ng rill—^ 

In gardens bright and gay— 

Within the valley—on the hill— ’ ; 
Flowers cheer our toilsome way f 

Flowers image forth the bonn^ess iove 
. Gf d bears his children all, 

Tjfhioh ever droppeth from above 
JJpon the great and small: 

Bach bloasem that udonw our {istb>. 

So joyful ai)d so fiiir, ; 

Is but a drop of love dlrin& , ‘ , 
That fell and flourished Rtere. 
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r s E u D 0 N y M B. 

In nothing IB a commodity of good names so-dcsirahle 
as ill the title of a book. Authors have sometimes 
been more puzzled in getting a good .^crviccablc 
appellatiorf for their work than in writing it. ■falter 
Scott himself was reduced to the unmeaning mohSony 
of personal names, in tlip utter imiiossibiHty of dis¬ 
covering a better mode of identifleationf ^iob Koy 
had already a sort of reputation, and people who had 
.either read Wordsworth’s ballad, or otlierwise knew of 
the Scottish freebooter, had some little inkling of what 
they had to expect. But Waverleji, Ony ilanneiiny, 
Quettin Durivard, wliat ideas did tliey suggest ? iVlio 
can gather anything of iiiterost, date, incident, manners, 
or situation from the mere advertisement of Martin 
Chuzzhwit, David Copperjirld, or Little Dorr it. Kay, 
^before the appear.inco of the ilrst number, who could 
tell what Little Dorrit was ? Was it a village like 
.^Cliewton Parva?—or a district of a great eitj'-, like 
Little Britain?—or the dyninutive for some gigantic 
Dorothy ?—-or the pet name of a dog ?—or, finally, was 
it man, woman, or child ? The world had iU choice of 
all these and many more suppositions besides. But 
in these.instances, as in thdsc of the eixually famous 
novels of the last cci|tury, their own immortality 
invests them with such, fitness and propriety that no 
other title would seem equally appropriate. There 
appears somctliing actually Slinndean in the name of 
Sliandy itself. Tom Jones, by any other name, might 
Tiav^boen a Motho<]i8t preacher, and Itohiiison Crusoe 
never have had a thought o £the 8c.a. And tiiis eternal 
fltn^ of things holds goodol^(^ names of tlic sub¬ 
ordinate personages of tlic talc|N^^ess tlian of tlio 
title of the book. Just observe ho^^lie whole con¬ 
tinuity of the .story is destroyed, if for a moment, and* 
by a painful effort of the will, you think of Crusoe’s 
companion as hie man Saturday, Monday, Wednesday ! 
It is evident nothing will do but Friday. You might 
as well talk of John Bull as Thomas—a thing alto¬ 
gether unpossiblfr'and absurd. But this is only the 
case iti M'orks offifop^miimnt skill. As to Lady 
Edith Brabazbn do Belcour, in the Fashion and Passion 
of a diatinguished authoress of the prcseift jay, you 
iViill BOB at once that she w'ould be cquayy noble, 
equally witty, and equally fascinating, if she ^re 
Lady Arkna. Plantagenet HarrbviUe. Now try Die 
VcraiHi; Could she aide, could she talk, could she 
win at S^a Danvers? Wouldn’t she have been 
maaculltttf iii a hat, forw.ard in manner, coarse in mind, 
if she had not been Diana the pure and. elevate^ 
Vom^' «dt». add SO with Bailie 

Kicol Jarvie^HUo lijigSataih ^nld hare reetUed 


tho glories of tlic Balimacket with half the force. 
Could Baliic Jarvio without the Cliristian namq* have 
done it?—could Bailie Ninol without tho surname? 

It was nece.ssary that the whole man should be 
presented to us in all his individuality and strength 
of existence, and we feel in a moment that this could 
qply be done by the combination of those names. Call 
him Smith, what is he? Ufo kinsman of Eoy, 
no magistr.vic of Glasgow; no, not if Whiter Scott had 
produced his baptismal register and his apjlbintmcut 
to tlie bench from the books of the tuuti-council. 

But peqplo make the most astonishing efforts not to 
display in the title-page the contents and subjects of 
tbeir books, but to conceal them; nay, to mislead the 
unwary observer into the purchase of a volume for i 
which lie has no possible use. An immense work was 
published many years ago and duly advertised mider 
tile name of Nimrod. Here was a disquisition evidently 
upon tlie sports of the field, the rise of liiinting, the 
descent into liarricra, crecjiing downward even so low 
as coursing. Still the work would ^e interesting j and 
a Suffolk squire or Forfar.shire liurd got possession of 
the sporting tome with much expectation of insirne- 
tion on the breed of dogs and the best way of preserving 
the fox. But what does he see? A most deep, 
erudite, and unintelligible inquiry into the building of 
the Tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, the 
si>rcad of peoples and. languages—an omni-gatheVum of 
philology, archaiology, divinity, ethnology, and ^mmar, 
in all its chaotic origin and provincial developments. 
Was it not nea^y akin to obtaining mbney under false 
pretences ? 

Ill the same manner, there has lately been a book 
not a little talked of in London, by the name of Judkm's 
Moods.* ,Mr Judkin, the author, is already well 
known as a scholar andgi painty, an eloquent preacher 
and esgiellent man. Ua« he joined the Lathams and 
Trenches in their iB^niries into the English verb ■; 
h,i8 he set his talents to work on the subjunctive ?^,^ ; 
has he thrown any new light on the imperative 
indicative? Let us ge^thc book, and become iattmate; 
with tlie history and genealogy of our parts of spwete. 
Wonder on wonder again 1 It is a volume of sonnets! 
—but sonnets so^eflnedtin cofbpositibn, to ppetliipd 
in ideft, and so various in subject, tlmt 
a whole library ,»f pamphlets on the 
ponent^of ‘to hef or ‘to have,* Tl4m on tM ot^ 
hand, is bestowing V real toneftt under a fi^%ddrMs.' 
Can anything be more pleati^ to the way of tar^fiic^ 
than to open a book, expecto^ p 
the imperfect has both a k partly 
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anf! to Jionm on a xAe Picture 

-One mofn awaiting at a loni'-son’^t.place, 

my stops had come the ycsteringht, 

,. Bent on my favourite sport af d dear delight, i 
. : same which Walton lovcA whose placid foco 

. ^ Spake him the gentlest 6f a geitlo r%re— 

' Awaking early, ere a mountain-height 

Was reddened by the sunbemn, met iriy aigt^ 

. An image ‘of pure beitfaty and of grace. 

Por io t^before my wintlow, jiitting tar ** 

' Over the sheeted water, lay asleep 
; jto her own k&trons siftdow still and deep, 

,; : A milk-white swan I While yet one lingering star 
Stood over her, as loath its eye to take 
Prom that fair criMture of the silent lake. 

There are moods of the tniSid in these ptiges speaking 
a moifi toncliiiig language than Lindley Murray ever 
dreamed of, recalling landscapes wortliy of Claude or 
Turner, and shewing how,, in the liands of a true 
j master of his art, the simplest incident can awaken 
, ‘thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 

Another marvel! We are political—ttiough of no 
particUl^ party, being of.en to the best offer f'roid 
stay side,'*8ay tlie•governorship of India, ^or, by way 
of a genije sinecure, the cmltassy to AVashington—and 
• we have a great respect for departed statesmen. On a 
bookstall 'at thfe railway-station we see a nice little 
volumSi evidently full of statistics and dlplonittcy, 
parliiimentary debates, and the struggles of a great 
mind'to break loose from the troniniels of faction; for 
on the back of if is written in large gold letters the 
name of ‘Peel.’ Ah ! how charming it will be to go 
I over again the grand story of the riscand final triumplt 
of an honest man!—llte emancipation—the reform— 
the corn-laws—and then tlie fatal close that left 
Britannia without a pilot at the helm, ‘when tlie 
winds whistled and the billows roare*,!.’ Honest man ? 
—great statesman?—inatciiless pilot? It is no such | 
thing! It is tlie collected poenis of Edmund Peel,* 
one Bf tlie sweetest and gentlest minstr.'ls that ever 
sang in lighted hall, or southed the ear of beauty in 
her secret bower. A spirit of Cliristian cliarity breathes 
Over hli these charmed lines. Listening to senti¬ 
ments like these, who can trouble Iiimself^ about tbe 
wordy war in St Stephen’s, tbe statecraft and elec- 
tkmeerihg, and speeoliifying and.mystifying even of 
the giL ui ea t of j^nglish minic|ters? Oh, fortunati 
agti^ml he says, to the happy inhabitants of the 
‘ Shir Island,’ ^^ch humbler describes call the Isle 
tfWigfit's 

y Portunate ye I who here a refuge find! 

‘Who in the light of a belovfed eye, * 

Bi me culm haven of an equal mind, 

Content in quietude to live and die, * , 

Dwell unreproved add build ^our hope on high I ' 
tVbo, when the powers of sSbrin and darkness unite 
The deep, and shadows overcast tlie sky. 

Draw from the dreamy caves of sound and .sight 
Voicss of dulcet tone and visions of delight! 

Portnnate ye I who those fimacelis employ 
To treasure duly all this earth displays 
Of beauty, and of bounty, and of joy; • 

•! '\Pio to the Giver af all g<^d upriise 
* The homage of the hearl^ continual praise t ^ 
Happy are ye, who note in tint and tone 
A natarri harmony; who feel the ilis’s 
^^jftlj jfe ^atlDrv over nature tbipwn • 

- ■ A OUi.'-ft^t.' and flower, on s&eam and sparkling 

K «nd ipoiMf atsdacious impostor if aU-ir-brazen 
«» ywttidjr gi^erlunzie at a farmhouse door when 
men turn in the field, and only granny and 




tlie maid are, left in the deserted kitchen--»anprin< 
cipled aa a boggihg-Mter writer, with his wife' in thd 
scarlet fever, and three children lying unburied in the 
house—hire comes a captivating-looking little volume, 
bearing on its shield ti^vlrresistible title, Guitk to ^ 
Kwmkdgo of Life.* AKa! now are tge armed against: 
tlip tricks of the ring, the swindlings of the betting-^ 
stand. How do the Casinoy get on?-—is the Divan' 
well frequented?—how about Cremorne and the Coal 
Hole? What a pitjr this indispensable firiend of the 
Spoon and best companion of tlie Pump was pot 
written in tlie time of Moses Primrose, Wore his 
remarkable purchiise of the spectacles! This is the 
true simpleton’s protector—this, sir, is the shortest ! 
way to the knowledge of life.—Tiiere isn’t a word i 
abouf tobacco, or Epsom, or TattersaH’s, from begin- ! 
ning t 6 egd. The book is by Dr Robert James Mann, i 
one of the scientific teachers of the time; sound in 
knowledge, earnest in piy^pose, and, above all writers 
on intricate subjects, gifted with wonderful power of' 
explanation and description. So let us be serious 
while we tdke a glance at the sort of life of which be 
opens ,'0 us some of the secrets, and examtno what is 
the ^ind of knowledge this compendium of learning 
and science conveys. « 

Beginnin#witli tlie lowest forms of organised matter, 
the tale is evolved before us with the clearness of the 
most lucid order, and the interest of a novel, of the 
gradual processes conducting to the Iiighest develop¬ 
ments of animated nature—the liuman iVame, the ope¬ 
rations of the mind, and, finally, to decay and death. 
The life we are taught in this little volume is thd'Ufe 
we live ; and there is allusion also to the house we live 
in, tlie furnishing of all the rooms, and, above all, 
the mysterious domestic economy of the immortal 
tenant. Whatever requires to be known of the portions., 
of tlie body, their functions and uses, thu best means 
for tlieir sustentation and healthful action, is here 
displayed and intelligible at a glance. The book is' 
a manual of anatomy, and physiology, and regimen, all 
in one. Then tlie analogies between the plant and 
animal are clearly pointed out; the diflerent qualities 
of food, the reasons of their varying effects: nothing 
is omitted wliicti can either gratify the curiosity or - 
inform the mind. Never, t^prely, was temperance 
lecture more potent than the phitosophical analysis 
of the causes mid eflTects of intoxication contained 
under the heading ‘ Drink.’ Not tluit Dr Mann is so 
churlisii as to forbid the use of fermented. liquors 
entirely ; but he will fixes the boundary beyond which 
the coDviviaiist shall not pass without having hgavy 
expiation to pay for his ejmess. ‘When the blood i» 
kept cliarged with alcdjgdfne says, ‘ this principle acts 
of first as a power^|j<*^citement to most of file vital 
organa; but asshf is an unnatural and saperfluqitg 
ingredient of tiie blooil, and is not wanted there, natore 
liastens to get rid of the noxious intruder as rapwiy 
as site can. She does this by resolving it into carbonic 
acid and water, and by then pouring lUlise out thrdugdt 
the lungs. It is perfectly wonderful how rapidly alcohol 
is removed from the system in this way. When, how- ■ 
ever, the alcohol is introduced more rapidly than it 
can be got rid of, the blood beoonws more and mow 
cliarged with it, and then the alcoTioIised btood te!l» 
upon cveryvpart of the frame: the heart begins tohe^t 
more qAckly and more strongly; the skin growe'lu^ 
and exhales abundance of perspiration; the seora^(I\ 
orgtns pour out more of their ordinary prc^uctiOtiK 
than they usually do ; the features grow flushed, this 
eyes brighten, and tbe powers of. the mind ate quick¬ 
ened.’ But let the social indulgwr ‘The 

intellectual powers are deranged under fiieofiteuiiaQt 
tofitteocc of aicbhol, hefora,. e»y of the ihoie mktorial 
functions of toe Imi^ The 
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lierebral Siasaei of the brain are of jmore exquisite orgm- 
isation, and are more freely sup^ied with blood, than 
the- other pdrts of the body; hence, if the blood be kfpt 
phar^d wjth idcohol, the quickened tliought that is at 
first prodUced is digged intd confusion. Ideas flow 
very freely, ahd^gain expression in words, but those 
words now become foreign to the purpose, and foliaw 
each other rapidly and incoherently. The highest facul¬ 
ties of the mind, those of intellect and will, become 
suspended, even while faculties a deftreo loweV are only 
rocM^ and excited. Alcohol attaches itself to brain- 
substance with peculiar avidity. Animals have had a 
quantity of spirits ponred down their throats,’ and 
have then been killed soon afterwards, in order that the 
efibct may be examined; and it has been found that 
there has been considerably more alcohol in theirjbrains 
than in any other portion of their body, of e.|ttal size.’ 
The dread story is traced to its terrible ending—through 
the languor and depression vwhich follow the excite¬ 
ment, to the period when the intellectual powers are 
entirely destroyed for the time; when tte sensorial 
powers arp suspended and placed in till 

drunkenness has its final consummation, a])\^the 
dislionoured grave receives its unconscions guest. 

four A stage of inloxication ts death. Whetlier 
a man recovers from the insensibility of intoxication 
or not, depends upon the accident of liis having 
swallowed a few drops more or less of the poison, 
under the load of which all his higher vital privileges 
are crushed for the time. It only needs that a little 
mor^ alcohol should be accumulated in the blood, and 
the spinal cord will be rendered inactive under its 
stnpifying presence, as well as the sensory and intel¬ 
lectual organs; and then the play of the cliest, which 
is kept up by its influence, will be stilled, respiration 
<will cease, venous blood will be sent in addition to 
the alcoliol ■io where arterial blood ou(flit to flow, and 
„a few failing throbs of the heart will end the life that 
has been prized so lightly and thrown away so 
guiltily.* ’ 

How uniform arc the lessons which wisdom teaches, 
wl\ether famished from tho stores of religion or of 
science I In this volume, professing to bo a guide 
to tlio simple scholar, are graspings at the highest and 
noblest objects of hum>n inquiry, whicli w'ould task 
the wisest of our philosophers. If issued in another 
form, and with more pretentious announcement, it 
Would place Dr Mann on the saipe level witii some 
of our highest scientiflo names. Aa it is, the modesty 
of his pretension masks the man, its his title masks 
his book. 

------ 

THE EOCK-TOMBS GYRENE. 

Ws ore most of us familiar with tfelk outline of the 
Meiiterranean coast of Africa. We well remeinbei* 
that our geographies told us of four or five desperate 
Moorish govenvments which flourished not long ago to 
the westward, celebrated for their piracies and slave- 
trade, the terror and the reproach of Christendom; we 
also recollect that these pirates were severely punished 
by Lord Exmoutlkin 1816, and tiiat subsequently a 
large tract of the country was ctmquered and colonised 
by the French; we farther knew, that on \he utmost 
of east, Egypt lay like a stretch o/verdure 
iitfing the banks of the Nile. Biit our books infor|^ 
4* notbiiif of tliat considerable district which ex- 
ts«aed IwWeen Tripoli and Egypt; ^though anciently 
this leUg^' r^ion, bounded by the sen and the Velpn 
Mootitaifia;' wi* cevered with fiqoririung cities pos¬ 
sessed A: ^aymerone ■ popalatlms, and carried om aif 
extejKriysfhemuD^cS in dvory, gold, precious stones, 
ostri^-ib«fiterS,,Bnd slaves- . . * 

To intdte this 


friferesting volrunr before us, t^tteh by Mr ^afees 
Hamilton, describing a ,tour he has recently behn 
making along the'coast of this portion (d'^Africte and 
through the mountains that enclose the grand Jtesert 
of Barcas He left Malta in 1853, for Bengali the. 
principal seaport on the Gulf of Sidra. From thence 
to Gyrene, all b ba.aren ; it was therefore neoessaky 
tt^tako in a good store of provisions, and be prqvidra 
with a frdthful guide. »Ho accordingly bought tiro 
wretcljed horses—wretched h^nauso he could get no 
better—for himself and servant, hired a quiek-stepping 
camel—ridden by a young ^rab,' ivho officiated as 
cuiree-rauker and pipe-filler—to carr^ a light tent, 
carpets, and other articles required during the day, 
and other canicts for conveying ^he remainder of the 
baggage, including a large tent, crowbars, pickaxes, 
and other instruments fr)? excavation, with water¬ 
skins, and six days’ allowance of barley for the Horses. 
The feast of Eamadhan prevented our travelier’s 
leaving Bengazl for a month; but orders were 
given to set forward on tlio morrow of the Bairam. 
This happened to fall on a Wednesday, a day deemed 
unlucky in the calendar the Moslems; ahd no 
(Jfuantity or quality of arguments could induce the 
guides and Arab attendants to commeripe the Joumej' 
on that da/. Thursday afternoon was the^fore ap¬ 
pointed ; but fate and the Arabs decreed that the start 
should not take place until Saturday mdrning,* by which 
time Mr jlamilton managed to overcome the natural 
diiatoriness of the Arab cliaracter in his servants. ^ The 
route lay tlirough that sort of country famUiar to-most 
readers of African travels—that is to say, through a 
rough, sandy, rocky, parclied plmn, with scanty vegeta¬ 
tion, and lierc and there a beautiful green spot. Of 
course, the wells were objects of great attraction, but 
these were few and far between. Sometimes the ruins 
of a inarabut or tower, situated on an eminence not far 
from tlie track of the caravan, would invite inspection; 
sometimes a company of Bedouihs might be seen 
skirting the horizon like a small cloud, or gathered 
in groups round tlie margins of the wells > whilst 
the uncertainty whether tlieir intent were wicked or 
charitable added much to the excitement and in¬ 
terest of the scene. Beyond Baidar, the ground was 
carpeted w’jth a short grass of a greenish-yellow hue^ 
and dotted with thorny plants whose bursting Imtf 
regaled the eyo with its rich and lively greenmolour. 
Of the remainder of tho journey to Gyrene,, jglrt was 
composed of a range of low undulating hills, offering, 
according to ouf author’s description, some of the most 
lovely silvan scenery in the world. T^e couhtry ims ' 
like a most beautifully arranged English garden, or 
rather lawn, covered with pyramidal clnnlps of ever¬ 
greens, varioustjr disposed, 'as if by the hanA of the 
most reflqed taste; while bosquets of juniper and 
cedar trees, relieved by the i>jle olive and the bright 
green of the tall arbutu^-tree, afforded a most grateful 
shade from the mid-day sun. Tlie immediate approach, 
however, to Gyrene became desert again, and long 
avenues of tombs, hewn in or out of the rocl^ lined 
the road, until the ruined towers of tho old cHy- 
walls led into tlie midst of the town, where a nazrow 
gorge opened up a magnificent view over plains and 
hills to the blue Mediterranean. Mr Handlton then 
sought out the cav? wlienge the perennial sj^dng o£ Cvre 
gushii^ forth—a spring scarcely less cal^jrated than 
the celebrated ^untain of Arethusa^-^and . having 
quaffed of its hright cool wat^ pitdM tent 
close hy. \ , 

It was natural that our traiveUer ahot^’leek ou,t 
this spot first: it was the eidstence of friia spring riis^ 
determined the early unn^iuite la , 
the lite ; and when the tfite wsA in ^e zpnith qf its 
protperi^', tlie principal^puhllc bifildii^ 
rohnd it. ,The s^m. # water, hciwevaf, whi^ the 
fountain sup^i^; in volnme , 
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a group consisting of two wrestlA-s engaged in 
Contest, and a third lying on*the ground; whilst 
what nwy.be. the umpire with the prize-onp, or an 
atfendaht with the oil-cruise, is looking on in the 
comer. To tiie right are two more figures, distinct 
from the former group, one of whom seems to be 
invitihg the other, apparently a youth, to enter* a 
dooTw.ay' to whieti be points. It is not improbable this 
is intended tq^ represent symbolically the genius of 
youth urging him to enter the Tenpple of Bame, To 
tli|p follows a figure draped in a flowing robe, his head 
crowned with ivy or vine leaves,- his right hand 
extended, and in his left a lyre; then succeeds an 
orator with a roll of jt(|iyrU8 in his hand, and then a 
musician pla^'ing upon a lyre. There are also other 
groups still more elaborate. In one of them, which 
contains eight figures, all crowned with ivy,!i1icrald 
is represented blowing a born, and an attendant 
carrying a square chest. A£^cr tins appears a headless 
form, then a person playing on a lyre, surrounded by 
seven others; whilst a little further on, we have a male 
figure in a tragic m.a8k, apparently dccISiumig to a 
female, aldb masked, and accompanied by severfvStend- 
ants, crowned with garlands. On either side (If the 
doorway of the sepulchre^ a lion and tiger fight and a 
hunt are depicted. The linn is attacking a bull, and 
close by is a tiger preparing to spring upon the neck 
of tlie lion. Above, ore stags, gazelles, dogs, and 
cliacals. Spears are fiying about in all directions. 
On tho opposite side, separated by a column supporting 
a yase, a man letting slip a greyhound, a stag, two 
haiiws, and numcrona dogs, indicate at once the subject 
of the picture. 

Before concluding tliis sliort account of the tombs 
of Gyrene, wc must describe a monument tliat exists 
near the theatre, and, according to Mr llarnilton, one 
pt the raostiiSplendid in the city. It consists of a vast 
chamber entirely excavated in the rock, the entrance 
of which is adorned by a portico supported by five 
square pillars, and an iimor chamber of smaller dimen¬ 
sions. Sometimes, instead of chambers for tl>u sar¬ 
cophagi, sarcophagi hewn out of the living rock arc 
found. These occur in groups, rising one above the 
otbeiy on the top of tho low hills out of wliicli they 
ore cut. The four sides of some of tliese sarcophagi 
Stand out of tlie rock sometimes only three, or even 
two, are thus separated; sometimes three or four are 
collected together in one line, with no otlier division 
than a small space between the lids, and a narrow 
gutter to carry off the rains acctil^liiting from tlieir 
slodng roofs. 

To complete the idea .rf the necropolis, or rock- 
t'ombs of Gyrene, we muA endeavour to picture to 
our minds the fig-tree, the olive; J^he oleander, and the 
cypress, lending, as in the Wady^il Gbadir, tlicir 
Varioas and contrasting hues to the sombre beauty 
tbff scene. We are sorry wo cannot accompany Mr 
Hamilton in his visits to Uerna, Tolnieita, and Tancrn, 
or cross with him the Desert, and tell of his experiences 
at thb oasfi of Anglia, or hia perils and imprisonment 
at Siwah. This part of his work is not, however, 
alt0^tt>«r new to the reader, Homeniann, Bcllefond, 
ai^ klr Bayio St John having previously given us 
accounts of theso unchanging oases. But Gyrene 
i^pys a peculiar interest. It is one of {hose places 
mentioned in the Npw Testament—the parts tjihya 

about Gyrene—whence came some of those listening to 
the appe4 of the apostle Peter. Gyrene was fou||ded 
ft Potian named Battus, 700 years before the 
(^uristian era, and wn; called after Gyre, a daughter of 
^ kb^ ^ the liapithffi, a bold and courageous woman. 

are associated witli its foundation. It 
iSf’'^t OTUr lUtPhUon to pursue its history. We maj^ 
iMjwever, miantioii that^ Ptolemy, Who suc- 

,(mea|d -'Aic.Xian,de# in, Egypt, when it assumed ihenajne 
bf ta''.ii■ tegttlftr' 


|orornment, the people enjoying, unrestrained Jl|be 5 ty, 
and hence the*place was a fftfOurite j^ort of ^le 
perse-cuted Jews,swho fbrffied' hero ft, tblbny. At 
length it was merged into a RPmanpro^hits in'con¬ 
junction with Crete; and in the diVisiPii^bitPte dlnpire 
fell to Constantinople, whose misfortunes’ mid ihlseties* 
during the declme fully shared. The npmad* Arob 
tribes in tlie ^end acquired the ascendaflC^ : fiRS 
Ojrrene, the splendid cjipital of Pentapolis, shorn of 
her aneidnt queenliuess and beauty, became a watlp 
and sJiitary city. , ^ ^ 

A NEW WAY OP MAICIlfft MONEY. 
Tiunitt Tkrh— hot, dusty, feverish Trinity Term— 
wa.s over at last; the mace-bearer had taken away his 
bauble, and deposited the sjme in a strong-box, where 
it was destined to remain until the 2d of Nov^ber; 
the Lord Glianccllor had smiled a learned smile as 
ho doffed his robes, and thought of the Kentish hop¬ 
gardens ; Sergeant Swillens had dried his eyes, red 
with mucli weeping over the matrimonial quarrels of. 
‘liis own, Iii.s imlivc land;’ the editing case oi*Potts 
g. Kobinson, together with the tender correspondence 
exchanged between that ‘ lowly maiden in hendlower,’ 
as my friend Bob Strongo touchiflgly described his 
client, tho barmaid of ‘The Hole in tho Wall,’ and 
that profligate young aristocrat, En^gn lipbinson of 
tho —st West India liegiment; even my owi# little 
suit abolh a mill and a water-course, on which I had 
e.xpendcd considerable forensic eloquence, ani, in 
imitation of a distinguished living statesman, had, 
d projMs de bottes, in.striicted the bucolic minds of 
twelve sturdy Britons as to the glorious nature of the 
Bill of Rights—all these things had passed away, 
and wc rvere let out of school for the long vacation. 

Now, I maintain that no one but a lawyer who has 
spent the loveliest part of the summer cooped up in 
lialf-suffi>cating courts, too often wasting entire days 
on the back-benches, vainly waiting for tliat ‘ occasion 
sudden’wliicb, alas! so seldom comes, can appreciate 
fully the magic, of those three little words—the long 
v.tcntion. V).sion.s of green fields and mountain-gleds 
—if his tast(?s be pastoral; of pump-rooms, circulating 
libraries, umbreila-sliupcd hats, and telescdpic views of 
mermaids %‘nicrging from bathing-machines—if social; 
of the moors or tlie Mediterranean—jf adrei^turous: 
these float across his mind in delightful coafiisipn. 
Two entire months to go where ho likes, dtfVlmt he 
likes, and dros| how he likes .'—why, it is absolutely 
worth while going tlirougli a oourso'of Ftm on Con- 
tmgerit RKiiiainders —and these are big words—to relish 
those two months with the true smack.. Fancy nle, 
then, most benevolent reader, seated one fln^ August 
night in my solitary chambers in the Temple, smoking 
the jiipe tif tranquillity, listening to tlie gimtlo plftsh 
of the fountain belowq and ifvolving in my miud ft 
numbsr of cheap p^esfrian excursions. At len^ I 
grow so ombarritssecTiri the choice, that I am more than ■ 
half inclined to t.ike my gun, and ramble quietly do^* 
to ray dear old aunt in Devonshire—when I sud^^l^' 
recollect receiving sonm months ago a letter ftbte’my 
friend, Fritz von H——. I was too busy at ^0 
to jpay much attention to its contents, .ei^dallj^ as 
they were conveyed through thc^edlum etf flii i(3terum 
language, in a hand by rfb means the mdltl ilJtel||^le; 
BO tfftit I now opened ray desk, and ‘ irepc^® 
epistle, which found .contahied; tte inidiBi^ion of 
tho mgrriage offtthe High well-boite l^eiliSre voii 

H- with the ilitto Fraulehii Berthft Veil ;S—— 

and, what w.is much betleiv ft ptessing IRyitii^^n te 
cow(o and vjfit him te, Ibis: iiijff.ji^ode ,iif tbej^rg 
Strasse. . , . ^ ■ .■ ■* ‘ 

Fritz had been dbfccoejtikedfe, 

a^ they say in, aeVer seen the., 

kindheartefl fellow ^S'nce we paf;^ oner winte^-nlght, 








ymn bn the hTi<l ||3 of Moyence^l to shave off: tax 
inratt^hes, and beeeme a member of the HoDourable 
Sdoiety of l|ie Middle Templo; and^nj^ Mend to enter 
3d T^hm l^giment of Hia Imperm Boyal Mi^estf 
the Sknperor of Anetria. My mind was mode up in 
•a minote. I wrote a few lettirs, thrust hsdf-a-dozen 
^eanbliirts into my knapsack, hunted out my pass- 
pOM, and by noon next day was* plemantly steaming 
down the Tliames In the Antwerp boat.—After ea 
lounge through Belgiui^, I nl&de my way t 6 Heidel¬ 
berg, and engaged a uotVawer to drive me overOo the 
village yiiiAe my frieftd Resided. To my surprise, on 
TeaoQng W— 7 -, ahd inquiring the direetion of the 
house, mine host immediately assumed an air of pro- 
fbuoid respect. Ho was delighted, he said, to be of 

emrioe to any frienA of the noble Baron von H- , 

and would himself accompany me to the schUiss; but 
.'just at this instant a handsome open carriage drove 
up to*^t^te door, and a gentleman aligiiting, inquired 
whether any English traveller had recently passed- 
through the village—that, in case sueli a person 
arriv^ he was immediately to be conveyed to the 
castle, as a visitor from that country was liourly 
expected. For a moment, I could scarcely believj 
that the polished strangerSjefore me was tlie veritable 
Fritz m yore;»but all doubts were speedily removed 
by his recognising and welcoming me with a warmth 
that would seem exaggerated to an Englishman accus- 
tomedM 3 niy to odr own undemonstrative manners. 

As soon as the first greetings were over, I (Mscharged 
my slender bill at the gasthaus, banded my knapsack 
to ttie astonished chasseur, and took my seat in tlie 
: Carriage by my friend’s side. He was in higli spirits, 
sad whipped the horses on to a gallop, until we 
ibached a pretty lodge-gate, through which we drove 
up to a charming country-house, constructed out of 
ttie remains of a feudal castle tiiat had formerly 
belonged to a robber-knight, whom tradition named as 
on ancestor of tlie ^present proprietor. A servant in 
livery now cemduct^ me to my bedroom, from whose 
Gotluc -windows I could feast my eyes on the scenes 
whe^ so many years of my boyhood had been spent, 
and drink in the full beauty of tha% unrivalled land¬ 
scape, with the Bhine in the distance, like a huge 
silvmr snake'Winding along tlirough that ‘land of joy,’ 
as the dear old miimesSngers called this tei'ritor>'. I 
WES next introduced to Madame la Baroune, 11 very 
'charmifig girl, Mth the clear blonde complexion and 
‘ homely grace so characteristic of her countrywomen— 
AiP^we wluch welcomes you as a cousin or very near 
Coffihectiqn of tlpfc family. The dinumr’was excellent; 
the Sil^ry sparkled in the rich crystal; tlie Stein- 
berger had }he true amber glow; and above all, tlie 
co^m end cwmter, served afterwards in a delicious 
Uttlfl eAoking-room, whose walls guttered with a 
fiintastie exhii'ltion of the pipes of all natinus, were 
absphitely that mortal mana could desire. Beftlly, 
tliought 1 to ipyself, as I la^nwake that night* Fritz 
must by some ch&destine means dr other have become 
i^possessed of Alain’s lamp, Fortunatus’s purse, or one 
of those deUghtfhl machines for converting gold out 
. cf dry lenvei, so plentiM in the reign of Haroun al 
Bascldd of hlesned memory, but which seem unfortu¬ 
nately to liave entirely disappeared with the califate 
of Bagdad. There was something fakylike and un/eal 
‘ }n ^^8 wealth; anf had lifeund on awning nc.vt 
tiiat the schloiS had'Vanished into thifi air, 


al^ald have expressed much astonish- 
Jbj^j id fimt, ir^her fancy I anfidpa^ some ailich 
"swride to tah^ pface, and was conseigiiintty tilglitiy 
!JlMK^p^Hrinted' nothing superiiiitmrfd had 

.«liBig^p^ a#iBa the night. To cxifiain thiS) 1 

itgtO a' little seefiSt coneeming Frita's previous. 


KMJSIfAL.; ■ ■ 


position in the wnidd. He was the ion.of a officer, 
who had made the oampaign of Moscow lipder that 
German hero, Frinee Eaiille ^ Hesse-Darniatadt, and 
had, by strict economy, been enabled to send his gon 
to the university of Heidelberg,; where we first became 
acquainted. But nature never ipl^ded timt my friend 
shpuld be.come a doctor of phifosophy; and so, aft^ 
neglecting liis lectures, fighting a score of duels, and 
making a grand reputation at tbe Isn^e, his' fkthm' 
removed him in de^ir, and, with some difficulty, pro¬ 
cured him a cadetship in. tlie Austrian hnssars. Here, 
as elsewhere, he soon became a leading favourfite; his 
handsome person' and generous qualities rendered him 
the admiration of the ladies and^ihe pride of his corps; 
ho ate, drank, danced, made merry like a lion-hearted 
dragoon as be was, and got into debt. Two years ago, 
be -wjtite me a very desponding letter, wher^ he 
stated his embarrassed circumstances, and lps intention 
of seeking active service in some other land; so tliat 
iiis present affluence naturally astonished me, and I 
canid only ac<;ount for his good-fortune by ascribing it 
entirely t^n liis wife. However, a.s he never evinced 
any de/lfc to be communicative on this pdmt of his 
history, I felt a delicacy in alluding to the subject, and 
gradually dismissed it from njy mind.' 

We had a glorious autumn 1 Tlie fine, bracing air 
of the Berg Strasse sent the blood cotlrsing througli 
my veins with a tingling alacrity unknown for many 
a weary month of my parcliment-life. 'Pile glow and 
keen enjoyment of youth seemed again restored tome, 
and I met with no unlucky conlre-temps to disturb my 
perfect enjoyment. Both my friends were tlie kindest 
of all conceivable busts and hostesses, ever scheming 
little parties of pleasure or excursions into the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, and rendering the same douidy 
attractive hy their fine social qualities. Then on grand 
occasions, Fritz and myself used to dep^t in greaj^ 
splendour for tlie chase; and I felt that, for a Chancery 
lawyer, I really represented pretty respectably the ■ 
race of British Nimruds amid this conclave of hirsute 
cavaliers. 

But alas! and alas I even the long vacation will 
pass away; and the brown woods and falling leaves 
now warned me that Michaelmas term was nsftr at 
hand, and that I must prepare for my departure hotuo 
—home! What a bitter moclwfry there was in tiie very 
idea of my home!—a home in the Teiujile, where my 
most cordial welcome would proceed from an ancient 
female of unattractive aspect {ray laundress!), and. a 
dismal hobbledetioj^ith a profusion of unkempt red 
hair (my clerk!) . . 

One evening towards the close of my yisiii F«tz 
and I -were sitting aloim ill the rcuielishamer, chatting 
pleasantly over ourasi^ friendsliip, and recalling the 
burschen life witlii^ its vanfslied joye> and sorrows. 
It was' a wiiA night. The wind liowled in fitful gusts 
&TQ 88 tite mmntnins, and came moaning through the 
old belfry in -accents of despair. Heavy masses of 
clouds scudded rapidly along the beavana, and every¬ 
thing betokened'a storm. It was just sudi a night 
os the spectral huntsman and his lawless gang would 
choose for their unearthly glee amidst the , Httz 
Mountains—such a night as, if sleeping sione in a 
oertein ruined tower not far distafiti 1 should fully 
expect abou^ two o’clock tiio panel of tiie yreitacotting 
to op^V|ith an unearthjiy scgind, and a lady in white to 
advance sjealthily to my side, and imprint tAinss frOEen 
kisTCs on my brow, then; with: upUiW finger and a 
reproachful glmice, slowly again retire., ilm fimt, it 
was me of those nights vrhep, hlustta ta,^^ 
are all of us superstitious a^ when, for my.owfi l^ ■ 
1 would assuredly prefer tife sooietf ol s 1 ^^ 

£ ibn over a stealing boM of pimch,-to 

10 ia'any ruined- toweg'.to'iaaj!' 

:^e wiBd:':''rose';'bighto'-aad^-mghw,*ands:tot.^'^^™w 

sttei^owimfeglBditoaotoswM;:toi>totofsita^^^ tife 












OHAMBBHS’S JOiJRirAIi. ■- 


Till<^;fetying«t,t1>e ntooB. Wft dtew nearer the fire, ymy believe, fo^ drinkiogr, or pBiinit OT of 

threw a freah les: on, and amokciJ hard. My friend wa« any kind. Tiiift evening I read |»art of Zonaai, ^k a 
evidently diatrait'and uneaay; and after an unusually stroll in the FrsskkfiH't »aad, and retUPa^ 
long pause, during which he puffed out choriUouB an early hour. When I awoke next looming, the first 
moutlffuls of smoke, he turned suddenly round and object that met my eye was a.large heap of ’goW care- 
said; ?' ■ fully pii#d up on th^dressing-table. Strange that S 

‘ Harry, since yon have been here, you have ofJten had not notioecLit before. I must have mUtalWo ray 
wondered hdw I becani,e possessed of my present bedroom, or inado ’some confounded blundM; s» I 
fortune. I knpw it. 1 could see it in every look. I immediately rang the bell, and demanded an explaoa-^ 
enjoyed mystifying you; but I ntyer intended letting tion of tlie mystery. *l'he Ifndlady could not solye 
yuu depart without telling you how I made my money, it; Irwas in my own room; no money was left there 
■ Ton remember a Werterisli sort of letter I wrote you last night; the servants had heither seen lAr heard any 
a year or two ago. About that time, I was in con- one moving about the-liouso; conar,{iuently, I mult 
siderable trouble. OUk regiment had been stationed have placed the gold on the table myself, 
for some montlis in a small town on the Boliehiian ‘Unable to get at any explanation, I carefully counted 
frontier; and, as I had nothing else to do, I managed tlie money, which amounted to tfee large sum of 10,000 
to fall in love, veritably over lieaii and eajs fn love, florins, and locked it up^in my portmanteau, fully 
with the daughter of a neighbouring nobleman. At expecting to have a claimant for it in the course of 
first, all went on prospei^usly enough, and I had the day. But, to my great surprise, no such'person 
already constructed some very magnificent chateaux appeared, and I went to bed that night with ttese 
en Espagne for our future abode. My love was amply riclies still in my po.'iseasion, previously taking the 
retnriied: and the confiding innocence‘te£,a young precaution to lock irt'y door and_ place the key under 
country ^rl, fresh and pure as one of her o^sjiioun- my pillow. Tlie following morniug, a similar heap of 
tain-flowers, coTitraste;! so favourably wdtli tlie a^ificiai ^old and bank-notes stood on ixiy table. 1 sprang out 
graces of the great ladies I had recently left in Vienna, of bed, unlocked my portmAiteau, and found tljo money 
that 1 felt a tremulous rapture, difiicult to describe, in I had dept^ited there untouched. C next examined the 
poBseasing thS affections of so pure a heart. Matters room: there was noentranco but tltrough tl^j door, and 
went on in this happy way for some time; but “always this was fastened, and the key sately stowed away 
to woo and never to wed,” although good in a song, under the pillow. I now called the Irodlady, and somc- 
becomes a bore in reality; so I screwed up suflicient what stbrnly rebuked her for permitting these practical 
courage one afternoon, as we were sitting alone chatting jokes in her house; but the poor womans fajie too 
“ across the walnuts and the wine,” to ask the count’s plainly shewed that she at least was innocent of all 
consent to our marriage. He sownied perfectly asto- participation in them; so that I again counted tlie 
nlslied, and asked me what fortune I had to support a money, aud placed it with the other sum. 
wife upon. Here was a knock-down blow to all my ‘That niglit, before going to bed, I made a minute , 
hopes, fortune—-my fortune! Surely it must be a survey of tlie premises, carefully hasping the window 

.joke for any one to ask Lieutenant Fritz von H- and locking tlic door; but tlie good fairy who supplied 

what his fortune w.aa. But 1 resolved to use no ilecep- me so liberally with gold, was not to be shut out thus 
tion: so I gave the old gentleman a minute and graphic easily, and I found on awakening a larger sum than 
account of my worldly possessions. As 1 concluded, ever on my table. It was perfectly useless asking the 
he rose saying very Quietly; landlady or servants any further questions—they only 

“1 wisli to avoid all recriminations. If you have stared at me; and the otlier lodgers were by ncnieans 
been wrong in playing the r6k of an adventurer— persons of affluence. Unable, therefore, to arrive at 
pardon the expression—I was equally to blame in any satisfactory conclusion, I rambled about the pro- 
encouraging your visits; therefore I cast no reproacli iiienade in a somewliat dreamy state of mind that day. 
upon your conduct: ii^was what men of the world and 1 thongl.t people seemed to look at me in a i^uliar 
romance-writers would applaud. Now, lot there be manner iis 1 passed along, but tliis was probably 
no further doubt on this subject. You arc a suitor fancy on my part. Towards evening, I rtceiv^ a 


wiv imnecfiSBary obstacltiP u* wnj v^i jvus wasavia •••>.** ——w* - - , . • 

« was ready to embrace the old fellow for joy), wherein lie stated that this decision wasMUsed partly 
‘‘ but there are conditions” (mi/ face fell immediately) by his daughty’s entreaties and failing healtli, and also 
“ which must be fulfilled beforelkny consent can be by the excellent character my colonel had given Jum ox. 


unoer » yean V nicuuio ui ww siwxmo. ...w.. -^ -— ^ _* 1 ,^ 1 . 

marria«e-por*on will not exceed tlie moiety of this mind. Brimful offhapiilness, I ate a light supper tjiat 

.. • _ . v '__’ll _r'ssi tltVAM ntTtAft- Anil WftS SHIlllQ 


sum ^^Smtsfbre, my young friend, you will see that evening, smoked two or three pipes, and was toupa . 
S yourn mkeup the^diflete^^^ be asleep long tefore nfidniglit; but f I went^- 

doing my duty were I to yield to your wishes;” aud bed at an early hour, I felt unusually letbargiato t^ 
to efying, he rang the bell, end bowed me out of the morning, and when awoke, it wm ten o clotfi^^d 
womS SrfXourtesy: the count was waiting for me .u the a^pimng room. 

‘Ileftthehonsemecbanioally without^ying a word. I sprang out of ^d te embraiM mm. , ,,, 

I WM uuite itupifled, and continued ao for the next “Hold, sir 1’ saidhe^rawi^hunseli^irtOiidljf. L 
few days. I have the recollection of writjng a letter prdhised my daughters hand to a poor ho^mahle 

to fee dear prl I was losing, but What about, it would man; it sliall^ever be pven to A wealthy fe^kleg^ 
w Mfv uw B __ \ lies wart nii») fl/*nrrtluHv to tha tii.bl& where, as 


a w'^k’s” ramhfe, fee^ words, but 1 made a gr^d fffort to be . 

Twt oufeide the pretty W “ My deaf «r,” I replied, you do uofwisb 

uefmHteu one nicer noo ,) _ . tn .un imuit to mv olhcw mudertuilea and thBOfore 


to adS' i^ult te «»y4fee.^ mi^ti^Tmd 
^|l5SbtottK«enery pleased me; and JAttribute those hifrfe 

'ust theni xt }^u APP*^®^**!®*** ; ^ have .Ob 


of'4|«mlmrg; where I,engaged a quie 
E feat lihieShKfl^ fet I; oared filing | 


have no 








jrUJi deny <>r even* extenuate my~mapy tnmgttif 
ifpiu^^nt I aolemiily assure you that i never was a 
gamnlir. Let md know that name t»f your informant, 
'kn^ Sie eiiati either eat his own words or bite the dust 
bcfhrd'another day is over.” , 

<Tbe count shook his head, aW pdinted to the heap 

By everything that is holy /n thi^ world, I swear 
that t am ignoMint of how that money came into tlfls 
roonal” , ' <• ‘ , 

‘ The count still ahwk his head, and smiled irorftcally. 

" In tlie ^ame Cfod, here on my bended knees, I 
repent thiat oath ? and ns ft soldier and a man of honour, 
I pledge my life that wimt I have sworn is true.” 

‘ The cCunt still shook liis head, and liis lips wore the 
satne incredulous smile. 

“ If, sir, you ncitlier believe my oath as a Christian, 
■itbr n\jr word as a gentleman,” said I, rising indignantly, 
“i have nothing further to add, save merely this— 

that had any otlier man but tijc 'Cdiint von S- 

insulted me in tins manner, bis conduct slinuld not 
have passed with impunity. For your daughter's sake, 
for thg deep love I shall ever hear towards her, I am 
content tp suffer tliis indignity unavenged;” and I rang 
tlie bell^or the servant to 2ipcn the door. 

“ You renounce? all pretension to iny« d.anghter’s 
hand? ” mid the count, perfectly Unmoved. 

' ■‘'■jrever 1” cjied I passionately—“ never at tlte 
bidding of a fickle and remorseless tyrant l--never 
until she herself renounces me.” ^ 

•‘“Shehas done so!” calmly repliednij''visitor,opening 
Iris pocket-book and delivering to me u letter. 

‘I clutched the pa^r franticly in my hand—I 
‘^Stened my eyes on the well-known cliaracfors. It 
was too true—she discarded me! In a few c-alni but 
decisive sentences, blotted with tears, but not other¬ 
wise evincing any grief, slie acquainted me witli my 
doom. Tlie missive fell like a stone from my grasp, 
and aii icy diill sbotinto my licart. 

“You no longer refuse my request?” asked the 
count, moving across the room. 

“Ido not, sir," replied I, with a great ifort at self- 
control, all my pride coming to my temporary .assist' 
ance. “ I willingly renounce every claim to your 
' daughter’s hand, and hope she may enjoy the happiness 
' she so fully deserves. With tlie greatest Imaginable 
pleasar^, count, I renounce year friendship, .and inist 
J^t ypur chivalrous on tliis occasion will ever 

Pl^lilne lo be'a subject of self-gratulation. I have 
'j^.ItiWpur wish you a very good-tgorning, Count 
von an4>%o saying, I most courteously attended 

my visldbr tp thp door. • 

JffTipn be^ad gone, I staggered back to my cliamltcr, 
ima , feU'atopst senseless into, the aim-ciiair. How 
loilg I ewtiilddl there, I cannot say. Tlie hours passed 
without my teking the slightest heed of tllhir r||^ 
fii^i^ Brpidcfiut was brought tb me, and 1 ate the 
same with dinner, and supper^ I^te tliem heartily,'I 
believe, but whhout the slightest appetite. I smoked, 
T drank wine, but adl mechanically, as it wore,‘without 
enjoyment, and yrt I was not positively ill. One 
single thought, the. thought ^of my mysteriously 
acquired wealth, preyed upon my mind with the 
morbid tenacity peculiar to an Overstrung nervqus 
i^iyaitem. It haunted, me like a sgpetre, that heap 
' and I would Tiftve vitllingly given the whole 

ef It |o learn by what stealthy means it came* into" 
Vtf ppi^ssips^ But fruitless were ^y endeavours 
I,to readl^lhe eqigma; and I flnalljf determingd, by 
wayo^RWing my mind, and at the same time con- 
TiBcinB^ieTOunt of the injuaticb lie had done me, 
entire^easp to the municipal alithprities, 
’lttw»#nie money tp. their care, fbi* tRe bcrieflt of 
ffior-^M cask no one ciiumed it within a certain 
tifltn to leave'the place. After forreagg * 
thW'^ietoltttidn, T fel| murti relievcdf and took up 


my hat fbr i sflrOll; It was a lovely evenhij^ aid’ 
groups nf^gay ^^onfenadera wero out aijoying the 
balmy summer air * and at a short distance from the 
village, 1 met the cOUtik. bis daughter, aad an elderly 
gentleman, who was talking to hie companions in an 
unusualiy grave manner. As I approached, the 
stranger gazed at me with mnCh apparrttt interest, 
the otiiers passing by with a wry slight mark of reeog- 
nltion. I observed, however, that the -poor girl looked 
pale and much dejected; and cut to the quick by the 
spectacle of lier unhappiness, yet smarting pndej* a 
sense of her cruel conduct, I returned home, fully 
resolved to depart in the course of the following day, 
and by active employment in "some foreign country, 
endeavour to forget my past misery. 

‘To my infinite surprise, however, I was awakened 
next dioqning by a loud rapping at the door, and bn 
opening it, was warmly embracal by the count, who; 
with many apologies fot^-his harsh conduct, begged 
that I would dismiss ail recollection of it from my 
mind. 

‘ I stajSsfl back, rubbed my eyes, and Bttjped a* my 
coinp^on in perfect amazement. Was he mad f or 
was f dreaming? or were we, both of us a couple of 
lunatics ? I felt my head winder, and knew not what 
to say. 

“ Forgive me, my dear boj*,” said he, pressing my 
hand—“forgive me for my unjust suspicions yesterday; 
and if you can so far forget what then transpired, my 
daughter may still live to be a linppy woman.” Here he 
gave me a letter from her, full of repentance, of joy 
at my imioeence, and of passionate love. " 

‘ I was more amazed tlian ever. The usual heap of 
ronktmx nud bank-notes, my fairy gift, lay on the 
dressing-t.ahle; notliing was altered; why then this 
violent change in the count’s conduct? I began to 
suspect tliat Ids mind was slightly disordered, and;, 
that this was tlie real cause Of his eccentric behaviour. 
He evidently guessed at my thoughts, for he said, witli ‘ 
a quiet smile: •• 

“ No, no, my boy; it is not so; but I will at once 

explain this strange story. After you left V--, my 

diiughter’s lioalth appeared to bo in danger of breaking 
down; and liearing Colonel von Stein speak so favoirr 
ably of )'our character, I determined on waiving all 
further objections to your union; but no sooner had I . 
arrived in ITomburg, than I heard every one talking 
oftlie extraordinary luck of a young Austrian officer, 
who had for the last week been a nightly visitor and 
large gainer at the rouge-et-noir tables. I listened 
attentively, struck by the rcsemblanee this ytying 
officer bore to yourself; y.nd, on further inquiry, I 
learned that it was nt^tfaer person than iny a^pted : 
son-in-law who was^>)(|coming so nototiouS. At first, 

I could scarcely c^it this tale; but hwringrt con¬ 
firmed on all sides, I was compelled to believeiit. 
From your landlady, I gathered tiiat it was year habit 
to retire to l>ed at an early hoar, then to get dress, 
and leave the house ; that you ‘nsnally feturned- about 
midnight with a bag of money, which she ws^'itfforined, 
you had won at the Kursaale. ’ : 

“ * Ah, sir, I fear the poor young gentleman Is touched 
here,' said the woman, xiointing to her forehe*^ • ?ibr 
in the morning he will call me up, and a«k a huftdred 
questions about how the money caUie into the fbort.* ' 

“ As there could be no further doubt ednceridftg'yonr 
identity, Unformed my daughter Of the rtistttt df iny 
inquWes; and the poor ^1, although with a btseiUtv 
ing heart, saw at once the infamy Of iii«r»yin(|f^ a 
blackleg—for it was the geuerOl opii)f<m 
invariable success did not proceed 
’Tlie scene. that to^;* plaol' yestesidky :**#'.^^^^^^^ 
qtience qf theSO discoverteaVaiod'';iUtboUgft;iid<'^lia^ 

!,regret it more' 'than\m 5 rselfj-\t*rt»tt'j.ttBdi:'^‘'di^^ 

I staaces'that bid' 'thrtt 'Jqrt'"t«n8pii?^^:'^t’All;-’#wits^^^ 

; serve 'tO' patliat| rsff ’ipUdilrtt;:- t 'B6wev^/;1i/'pi^ 













ftr I obierve yoa «» eiger for tlte dOwument. At 
the tftble>d’ii&te, I next to a celebrated pbytici«t 
from BorKn<~tbe same gentleman you saw with ue 
la*t;eTening--who, aroongat other thing*, told me that 
lie was then watching a curious case of BomnambuUsm, 
and that, if I felt any interest in such matters, he 
would be happy to shew it me. I accepted his offer; 
and we were talking ,tlie matter over, when you 
passed by us, #nd the doctor, to my great amazement, 
whispered in my car: , ■» ’ 

,“‘Tbat is the young man; he frequents the salon 
de jgu'eyery night at a certain hour, and invariably 
wins large sums of money.’ 

“ My cariosity was now highly excited, and I accom¬ 
panied my friend to the gambling-rooms, where I 
anxiously awaited your arrival. At length the door 
opened, and you entered the apartment,,,took your 
seat at the table, opened your pocket-book, and drew 
out some notes with the^ most perfect coolness. { 
confess I was astonished, for, after your violent pro¬ 
testations of innocence, I did not expect you would 
have had the effrontery to ply your blabic^rt before 
my ver/ cyes. As for the somiiambulisnv'JL frankly 
confess I did not believe a word of it; your cy'hs were 
wide awake; you even purveyed me quite unabashed; 
and your fixed look and rigid manner I attributed to 
trick. The game proceeded: a crowd of eager spec¬ 
tators flocked round tlie table; you idaycd heavily, 
and constantly won. At length, after a pause, you 
laid the highest stake permitted by the laws of the 
establishment on tlie zfi-o 7wir. Tliere was a stir of 
excitement amongst the bystanders; the croupiers 
looked grave, and the banker took copious pinches of 
snuff. At length the ball was sent whirling round tlie 
cylinder. 

“‘Le jeu cat fail,’ said the croupier with unusual 
excitemettt, and immediately the ball fell. 

“ An exclamation of surprise burst from the lips of all 
present. By one of those rare chances in tlie game, 
the zero had won, and 4he manager prepared to pay 
you thirty-flve times the amount of your stake—at the 
same time informing the company, that in consequence 
of the run of ill-luck it had sustained, the bank was 
broken for the niglit; whereupon you qtiielly gathered 
your money' together, and rose fmin your seat. Our 
eye* met, but you sinewed no mark of recognition; and 
boiling over with indignation at this unparalleled 
charlatanry', I was on the point of openly accusing 
you of your barefased trick, when the doctor suddenly 
pulled my sleeve. 

,‘MIfor God’s sake, do not speak to iiirn at present,’ 
«aid, he in evident alarc'. ‘If you awake him now, 
he will probably never leave this room alive;’ and he 
held me back. 

" We followed you out of the building, and saw you 
walk steadily home with your bag of gold, take out 
a k^, . open the street-door, light a lamp, and mohnt 
the stairs to your bedroom. From a gate on the 
oppotite side 0i the road, we could see you arrange 
WMit money on tlie table, then quietly undress, get 
into bed, and extinguish the light. 

" f'That yonng man’s case is one of tho most curious 
. J have yef met witS,* said the doctor. 

■K “‘And do'jrou seripusly believe that he has been 
Weep all this time f’ asked 1 incredulously, 

" fMost assuredly.. I am as convinced,of the fact 
as thit we two are now awake. In the^ coarse of a 
piietty long practice, several strange instances of 
aji^P;walking have presented themselves to my^notice, 
apd,- ^ yon^ a^^ possibly aware, I enjoy some little 
jepufoUon in idiis branch of .the science, figd you 
AtwttlW young man, the probability is ttiat he 
wosild Mfh 4ropiW down de^ at your fent. io^ou 
jiditr 8eev.mJrAiar sur,>he peril you lave just avo4ed.’ 

‘f ‘ But,4WBr^ sjMa I) becoming greatly alarmed, ‘do 
'ydh.^k§ptt'coTrid,cui8 him^ 


I *“ * Of coarse 1 do,’ replied bnVithA gppd-huraoiired 
smile. <In a douple of montbi'4 ffBm^smtee ihat 
he shalh have vf tracQ««rem;dnfog'I^^^ 
habit, and, with proper care on liis be aball 

not be subject to relapse.’ , . ci i i * ' : 

“So, Iny dear Frrtz, I hope'you will make my 
daughter a happy woman, by putting yourself upder 
the doctor’s care fora short time;’’ » 

a “With the utmost pleasure,” replied I, peifocfly 
bewildered at these stikiige revelations. 

‘ 'JMie physician now entered the room, and his 
pleasant, cordial manner sdoti* removed all feeling of 
uneasiness on my part. After hdlf,fn hour’s friendly . 
gossip, tho count proposed that I should pay my 
devoirs to another friend ; and taking my ann, he 
hurried me along to his hotel, jvhere I found Bertha, 
full of self-reproaches and generous affection, ready to 
welcome me. We spent a happy d.ay together; ami 
tho kindliearted physician rcmovi^ all alarm 1^ agaim 
assuring me that my case would soon yield to proper 
treatment; so I counted, my involuntary gains, which . 
amounted to the large sum of 100,000 florins; and 
accompanied tho doctormext day to Berlin, where I 
continued to reside, under his .hospitable roiff, for a 
conpic of months, at the^ermination of wlpph. period 
he dismissyed me as perfectly curcik , 

‘ Tho rest is briefly told. 1 resigned my commission, 
and married Bertha, who inis since proved the greatest 
treasure of my life. For some time*we raflibled about 
tile continent, until an opportunity presented itself of 
purcliasing this old property', tiien in a sadly tniuble- 
down state. 1 immediately' began to busy myself with 
its restoration; and, occupied witli iny form and' blest 
witli a darling little wife, I have been ever since one 
of tlie liappiest fellows in the world. 'To. tho best of 
my knowicdgq and belief, I nosv sleep peacefully in 
my bed, without disturbing honest people at tuitimcly 
hours by any further nocturnal prowling propensities, 
So you see, my dear boy, that tlicre are more ways \ 
than one, of making money, and that what I neVer 
could do when awake, became an easy task when 
under the influence of somnambulism.’ * 


MA.TOK-GKNERAL SABINE ON TERRESTRIAL 
' MAGNETISM. 

Wk have from time ,fo time made our readers 
.acquainted witii tlie progress of that interesting 
science—terrestrial magnetism ; interesting not merely 
on account of its revelation of one«of the most myste¬ 
rious influences in nature, but alsS by rckson of tlie 
practical service it renders to the navigator.. ' We 
have now to notice a furtlicr contrillntion towards 
the advancement of tliis science by Major-geberal 
.Edward Sabine, 'freasurer and Vice-president of the. 

Society'. Tliis gentleman’s name stands fore- 
mosf among the Brijjsli philosophers who now' make, 
terrestriai inagneSism tlieir special study; and .chief 
among his labours is an important series of jiapiirs, 
continued throngli many y'cars, and still giflhg'on;’in; 
the Philosophical 2'ransactions, and in tlie Aborts of.thei 
Britisli Associations He has now prepare a l^uge 
sheet-map of tlie various magnetic jfenom<si|Ml for 
Hohuston’s Phusical Atlas, accompaBi^; '1by % ’lucid 
description, in whidi the hisfory and ptdldSOjdjilrAf thp 
subject are treated of in a masterly ityle^': fois 

that we wish to call attention. : * '. . .' . 

Major-genei^l Sabine rendeii full jurtich to ihe 
meflts of Halley, who, morutthau ope hundred and 
seventy years ago, constoheted a magar^^ fohpi, and 

• in they*r 18S3, there oesuri^ a Stoiiir Tnsirtlieieiitf 
bulism In W iesboden, A young man fnqacnted the If ninaals; to 
his Sleep, fov several nights, ana won imnflHeraUe shaM^if wan^ 
,at the gamlng-tahhUi-.The stngidsrity of tMS c*M :irasted somo 
extatsmont, and waa.iihto dironioiedto the edittototo} . 












anti^Mted tome oi t%a resuitt ttiat 'fiave tioee bw^ 
anfref at. Ho sbe^ed that there ‘two poter 
atiltetine tlie north.ehd of «.he need^p in the northern 
hemnilth^, and two pofel attracting the south end of 
the netdie in the touihem iiemisphere.’ Two of these 
' iftMe stronger than the others, a&dthey were hot fixed, 
hat movable, the movement being of that slow pro- 
'gnstsive nature described by tlie term ‘secular,’ in 
cont^istinctkoi to ‘periodical.’ For want of sufficient 
data, Halley felt himse^f haffltd in his attempts to 
cxplhin.tlje phenomena; ‘whether these poles move 
altogether vdth one mdtidn,’ he says, ‘ or with several 
—whether equaljy dr unequally—whether circular or 
lihratory; if circular, about what centre; if libratory, 
after what manner, are secrets as yet utterly unknown 
to mankind.’ 

By enhghtened and persevering research, some light 
hat been thrown on these secrets—an achievement, 
4ndeed,*bf the science of our own day. The impulse 
was given some twenty years ago: it was one with 
which eminent names ar^ associated—Humboldt, 
HcrscJiel, Gauss, and others, and the two scientific 
bodies atave mentioned. A^egular system of obser¬ 
vation was organised for every cone of the earth 
government supplied fundh and instruments; and, 
from 1841) to 1845,<a mass of observations,was accu¬ 
mulated wjuch, discussed by penetrating minds, has 
: added materially to. our knowledge of the difficult 
subject. < . t 

■ For example: Major-general Sabine informs'us that 
the pqfserit positions of the four magnetic poles liave 
been determined exactly or approximately, one of the 
four at the cost of the Norwegian government Ilansteen, 
Erman, and Due travelled to Silwria in 1828-9, and 
found the weaker pole-of tlie northern hemisphere 
to be ‘in or about the meridian of 120° east.’ In 
Hdley’s time, it was not far from the meridian of 
the British Islands; and here wo see a remarkable 
instance of secular change. In 1843 and 1844, Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Lefroy, then at Toronto, delerniincd 
the position of the stronger pole: it w'as in 52” 19' 
north-latitude, and'268“ east longitude-.he change 
in this case having been but small. A similar state 
of things prevails in the southern hemispliere. The 
antarctic expeditions of Sir .Tames Clark Koss (1839-43) 
acquainted us with the fact, that the strongertsouthern 
magnetic pole had moved but little from the i>os)tion 
assigned *by Halley; while the weaker, which he 
piat^ 2(15'’ east of Grecnwicli, must now be placed 
betw^ 80° and 40° to the west. Thus the system in 
' ^ smith is a duplicate of that in the noifh. 

Tbese oSysterious movements, as is well known, 
are the cause of that change in the direction of the 
magMticHieedte, the ' declination,* as it ii| called, avIucIi 
has been noticed almost from the time the compass 
was brought into use. The magnet makes a Isng and 
slow oscillation from east^o west-a-thnt is, its northefn 
end points sometimes to the eaat of north, sometimes 
to the west, and points exactly nfirth only when it 
retches that point in its ‘secular ’ movement. Having 
attained its westerly maximum, it is now slowly return¬ 
ing to the east. The phenomenon is of course ohserv- 
alM in other countries, as well as ill England; but with 
b difference. ‘ We know,’ says Major-general Sabin& 
thoroughly trustworthy observations, that thi 
■’iS«Ste]^®declraatiott at 8f Heleim has increased daring 
ilte-lisst two hundred years at a neariy uniform ratffof 
dg^tmfoutes in a year; and not only s% but that this 
smnUal'increase takes place in equal q|Equot portions 
, in .each'Cf the tweWe months.' . It does not surptiM us 
. tW'bsi told thabif we are as yet wholly without a clue to 
' ffudde US jM^e discovery of causha at once so gMieral 
sUdld jtiFInMRnatic;^ are quite prepared to admit 
diiCoVgfy will unrioulitedly rank as one Of 
discoreticB la the progress Of natonti^ 


The dijliiaite (ff tbs great scheme t^ohserratitmear:^ 
on sedulously for tiiW five years; have . already been 
explained ha tiiia Some of tiie obSornitories 

have been dismounted; a few of the more important 
are still continued. Idagnetical observations form part 
of the work of our national observatory at Greenstich. 
Tlq^ results of these are duly published; .while those 
of the quinquenniad have undergone, and wre atitl 
undergoing discussion, always with thecefihet of add¬ 
ing sodiewtiat to oqr knowledge of the subject Not 
till men were found able and willing to undertake 
the difficult and laborious task, did we know that the 
magnet was subject to daily, monthly, and yearly 
movements or oscillations: that it was subject to 
sudden disturbances, some of which obey a periodical 
law, while others appear, as yet, uncertain as the 
weathel-c^k. Nor did we know that these disturb-: 
anees are seen at observatories in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, and at observatories jn the southern hemisphere, 
opposite ends of the earth, at one and the tame time. 
Neither did we know that the occurrence of spots on 
the sun hfA anything to do with manifestations of 
terrestniSmagnetism; and yet such is the fact. All 
this iiHormatiou is due to the science of the past 
quarter-century. It lifts for \is a small corner of the 
veil, while it leaves us still in the dark as to causes. 

The work is not yet complete. Large portions of 
the earth’s surface have never been surveyed. The 
means for completion arc, however, better than at any 
previous time. Naval captains now know something 
more of magnetism than what relates to the move¬ 
ments of the compass-card; and in carrying out ftie 
great, oceanic survey, they will bring home valuable 
observations; and overland travellers are every year 
extending the surveys. These will have to be repeated 
at considerable intervals, so that we may at lost clearly 
understand in what all the magnetic changes consist. 
Physicists are seeking for the cause in the nature, or 
the movements—if any—of the interior of tho globe, 
in all of which we see how great is the interest 
excited by the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. 
The work is zealously encountered, although it is 
‘ sowing that a future generation may reap.’ 


L A G S M A N t U R Y. 

LiJiJi a rotten core beneath the bloom of ripe fruit— 
like a treacherous and villainous heart under a hypo¬ 
critical aspect—like anything and everything that ia 
evil and bad, yet clings to the semblance of decency 
and goodness—is Lagsmtmbuqr. Neither Westrolnatiw, 
nor, indeed, all Ixtndon, contains a more remarkable 
instance of the isolation of that supplementary order’ 
of society that sinks below classifloation, yet is in 
thn very arms and close embrace of orders whofo 
ambition and pretension it is to eoar above it. You 
sitall pass a hundred times witlun a fowapacea Of the 
boundaries of the Lagsmau’s domain without discovtov 
ing it or suspecting its existence—for it lies betweM 
two well-frequented thoroughfares, of respectable'and 
official character, and can be cnteredDthrough: eithhf 
only by the narrow approach rf a ^covered-way, , 
world to be fohnd within, however, ia.frorth. tiie noticf. 
of the observant, and we shall take the libarty cl 
making auc& inyestigations as may Miffioe to aatii^ 
our cunosity. ' • 

Three or four acres are probably the . 

of the whole area, and this is travel^ ftoia north 
to Bogth by a narrow winding.lano. at leqat teW iitiS 

lenlth of the dUtanw, a* ^ be|weea;'iti, 

i^init likoa long fob to' 

.double-upon itSelf'-'fo-'l!^s®P-. 










sSiinwa coiim of i(?fh>m beiSIg used 

at a a!tort«ont by pedostriana,* and thus belpa to 
keep tl)e company within select ; anotiier cause coo- 
dudng to the same result, is the fhct that Lags 
Lane is. Tsrely passable to people of the outer world, 
upleaa at an'early hour. From twenty to thirty 
small courts and impaim disembogue into it, and,of 
whatever is ejected and Rejected from them all it is 
necessarily the, receptacle, gathering its deposits the 
whole day long. The lane itself ip lined with shops 
of,a characteristic kind, that tell plainly enough to 
Uie dis^iminating onlooker what is the position, afld 
to, .aome extent also, what are the pursuits of the 
surrounding inhabitants. Shop-windows do not much 
abound; with tbo exception of the baker, the grocer, 
and tlie barber, there is hardly a trader who is troubled 
with the ceremony of cleaning glass or the jjj-ojpect of 
a glazier'a bill. Provisions are the chief staple of 
merchandise, and these ar(;^f a sort which respect¬ 
ability rarely seta eyes on. vegetables botli crude and 
cooked, and venerable in either condition, are piled in 
pyramids or heaped on dishes, along witlb mllipots of 
pickled ells, saucers of pickled cabbd^, litu#^ hills of 
boiled whelks, stacks of fried soles, sections of bocoa- 
BUts—and a heterogeneous collection of yesterday’s 
unsold fish. Tlie stock of the butcher comes to liim 
fium the market, end consists of tlic otlierwise unsale¬ 
able refuse.* For those who arc not family mcmber.<!, 
there are the eating-houses—we were going to say the ' 
cook-ahoijs, but in reality very few of them are cook- 
shops. Their carte, however, is not wanting in variety, 
and everything cooked elsewhere comes here in its last 
practicable, not presentable stage, to be finally finished 
off. Here are terribly attenuated slioiilders of mutton, 
hams, and sirloins, the remnants of geese and turkeys, 
cod-fish reduced to the gills, fins, and tail—and alt tlie 
dujecta, in-^ thousand shapes, of the cook-shop, coffee- 
shop, confectioner’s shop, tavern and eating-house of 
more dainty districts; among which, the martello- 
tower-looking pork-pies, wliich have stood guard for a 
month in the window, cut the most imposing figure. 

On Saturday night, and early ou Sunday morning, 
the lano is aiire from end to end, lieing crowded with 
the population of the adioining courts, for whom it is 
the only available market. At other times, the crowd 
is not excessive, aav«# at the three gin-shops, one in 
the middle, and one at either entrance—unless, as too 
frequently happens, when some disagreement grows 
into a brawl, and every court sends fortli its quota 
of sympathisers to take part in the settlement of the 
dispute, population of the courts may be divided 
into two distinct genera-^the residents and the transi¬ 
tory guests, end each of these is divisible again into 
more species than we care to particularise. We can, 
for many reasons, notice but a few of them; and of 
these, the residents, as they have the strongest claim, 
smll come first. * 

There was a time, and that not very long ago, when 
liagsmanbuty* wks to modem London what White- 
firiara wak to the Loudon of three centuries back—that 
ia, a kind of thieves’ refuge and sanctuary, where, if 
offenders against the law did not defy the police openly, 
^y could at least reckon upon eluding their searcii, 
and, lying cotidSkled among their friends till means 
of escape were ready. That state of things ceased with 
tbe last generation t and there is no longer .within the 
whole round of the capital any privileged Alsatia in 
WhnA the hunted criminal may hope to find sanctuary. 
When lutii fiens were scoured out, and thoif most 
aeisret Iweases exposed to the fiery bull’s-eye of the 
itdatectivO,' flMff lost their reputation for safety-*^ 
HOW sijtmned them bm the fax 
khwwy the tram and left them to more fortunate ropgs, 
to Wliom inip^hs Jnqtice had not yet issued dsrds of 
/iavtMSon. ThtfdWth of accommodations for the tcdlilig 
'Iri'.Tinfiffrrclass of labomers to 


i foinlcile where tSey could, and it;|^tmpe»ed in numerous 
netances; and iDust happen ag«i|;:^[^t the abmidofted 
lair of the thief heeame tbethome of thepogr laboUret’s 
family. Bo long & the maintenance of the iginctaary I 
was possible, the rogues, for obvious reasons, aMowed 
no intrusSon of honesl people; but, the sanctuary at 
an end, it was tbeir policy to adopt an opposite Sourse, 
and they did Sdopf it. Thus it happens thgt tile 
rhsidont population of Lagsmtinhury, at the present 
moment,* consists of a tow clfiss of labourers, chiefly 
Iri8h,«wi)o get an honest living by tlie work of their 
hands, and a predatory claA, aitill lower? who nevw: 
work, .but live by the exeraise of tljeir wits in the 
prosecution of any artifice or imposture—or, their 
wits failing them, by any species of depredation they 
can find or make an opportunity to commit. The 
contact of tliese two classes ia, of course, tlie last thing 
that is desirable; but how' it is to be avoided is not 
plain. Among the Lagsmen, what is noticeabi^is the < 
determination of those who live by their iionest labour, 
and against whom no snipicion rests, to keep them» 
selves and their families distinct and separate from 
their contaminated or suspected neighbours. To do this 
|is effectually as may be, tliey have taken possession 
of certain of the entire cdlirts, into wtiich thgj' admit 
only those, who can give a satisfactory account of 
themselves—and have surrendered other q,uarters as 
entirely to tiiosc wiio liave no such account to ^ve. 
All such precautions can prove but ifertiallj operative 
iigainstVlio effects of tliat evil communication which 
corrupts good manners; yet it is pleasant to wytness 
the existence of the principle. 

Among the less permanent residents, are a various 
and vagaixmd multitude of foreigners. Some are poor 
exiles, spoiled for all useful pniposes by the reception of 
our national bounty—starving on a trumpery pittance 
which they ouglit long ago to have learned to do with¬ 
out, and too proud and lazy to work to increase it. 
Some are independent grinders of organs or pianos, j 
or dancers and exliibitors of do§s, monkeys, wooden 
dolls, or white mice. Some are makers and hawkers 
of pla.ster images, roaming tlie streets by day, and 
modelling their wares by night. Some are teachers of 
languages reduced by sickness, extravagance, or ill- 
furtunc, to the lowest stage of poverty, and condemned 
to sUrt again from the bottom round of the ladder. 
Borne are gamblers in ill-luck, savage with fortune; 
and not a few are defeated and disappointed projectors, 
who have failed in impressing John BuU ifrith the 
value of their services. 

The migriftory class of vagabepds who honour 
Lagsmaubury with their presence at irregsilar and 
uncertain intervals, embraces the whole catalogue of 
poverty-stricken professional nomads tbit are seen in 
London street. A good proportion of thes* are men 
who travel with ‘ properties’ of some kind or other, Mid 
fof whom the aeconimodatiqn of the commtm cheap 
lodging-houses and ‘ .kens’ would not suffice. There 
are the acrobats afid conjurors, with their gyupnastic 
apparatus and juggling paraplieigiaiia, their big drums, 
long swords, golden balls, daggers, tinsel robes, the 
lamplighter’s ladder, and the little donkey hound 
climb to the top of^t whenever the public UberilUiy 
mounts to tlie edimbing-point—whidi it never 'does, 
'jiiero are the dog-leaders and dancerS): wl^ their 
mclanclioly trodps. 'Jlhere ate the wandering Jjanda. 
of koy-Germans, with their burden of batter^lbrass. 
There is the pkyer on the bells, whose aiiparaftis rans 
upon wheels, am has to be stabled like .a beast. There^ 
are flie grinders of monst^ organs ks big as caravans. 
There are the Punch and Judy men vrittitfieir trayeir 
ling stages, and th«f Hvid pi^rieWa pf aU; 
variations md modiflcatloBs a Pila<|t and J'ud^ khiuh 
one encounters from time tottime lja the pnbljh ways. 
I'here is the travellingt rat-eatcher and 
with hik traps and ferrets, and dogs and wldikatedv 
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ne^a^i'Ies.' There sW ttio ]^oar pedllr wHU bis pitolc^ 
Jew pictuse^aesler, n^itlrlus coUectlon flf moc)]!' 
ii^tiTand Dutch metal; tWhelatei^hawker of piants, 
amruhs, flowers, ‘iM a-growing tuid a-blowing;* 
omninm stalUkeeper, with his stationary stage or 
Aamhling hand-cart ; and the tfavelling razctr-grindor, 
with his rickety equipage.’ AH these,—and we have 
naa set down a tithe of their titles—are debarred by 
their accoihpaniments from taking refuge at night ki 
the travdlers’ rests with which the slums of'J^ondon 
abound, and in which Lagstnanbury itself is by no 
means ’wanting.' Such* phices are too crowded for the 
property-men, Tjho' therefore make for ‘‘Shinders’s,’ 
where properties of any and every kind are taken in 
charge for the niglit, and placed safe under lock and 
k^i ’ fot .a percentage proportionate to their bulk 
■Upon the price of their owners’ lodging. 

* Shinders’a ’ is a pretty extensive ciiravanserai, 
‘'bccapfing the 'whole area and buildings of Allsainta 
Court. It is said, with what truth we know not, that 
Shinders himself is a retired, bear-Ieador, wlio formerly 
piped a bruin through every coirnty in England, but 
who retired, when bears went out of fashion, into Lags- 
manbury, and set about gaining a living by providingj 
for oth^s tlut accommodaVion he had often stood in 
need of nimsclf. ..Bwthis as it may, he has Iqng enjoyed 
the reputation of being the fatlier of tliis peculiar class, 
and, under the endearing cognomen of Daddy Sliinders, 
is known Yar anh ivido. lie is the sole liouscliolder 
of Allsaints, of which lie has purchased tlfe lease, 
convefting the pri'mises into that species of hotel of 
which bis clients stand most in need. All a parent 
can do for them, he docs; he lodges them all at a low 
rent; lie boards ns many as choose to sit at his table 
for a like consideration; he guards their property 
during their repose or absence; he waslies and mends 
for as many as need or choose to submit to that sort 
of service; and the report goes, tliat he even doses 
them when they are ill. 

A ^p into Sliinders’s on a summer’s day, when his 
clients are, or ought to be, reaping the harvest of their 
year, and making the most of tlieir opportii .iity, reveals 
n characteristic and suggestive spectacle. The sun may 
be sliining and scorching aloft ever so hot, but the air 
of Allsaints is cool and moist, and fragrant ■with the 
odour of damp linen, combining unmistakaaily with 
■tfie reek of tobacco and the flavour of ‘entire.’ The 
llagttonee of the court exude a soapy ooze, which 
glistens in a deep umbrageous gloom, through which 
tlte fiery sun casts not a single ray. The reason is, 
’tb'ai'lit this seaa<^ of the year it is always washing- 
day St Sftinders*s, and the trophies of the tub are 
hanging out' aloft upon innumerable lines stretched 
across from Ifouse to house, from polc^ thrust forth 
from theswindows, and from stays and tight-ropes 
tigged frUm the roofs and chimneys on bothfsides of 
the way. The misccllawous ami dripping coilectlbn 
of rags and ragjged costume tellasits own tale, 'rogsther 
with a regiment of striped sliirts, ftiere hang coloured 
sashes and spangled vests, tight-fitting ‘fleshes,’ and 
gaudy mantles of the Spanish cut. There is Judy’s 
gown and iieadgear, and there are the cutty kirtles of 
the dancing-dogs. The- principal'raass of the pendent 
napery is, liowever, an indescribable collection of 
tattered trumpery, which’ all the wasiilng in the world 
never cleanse. Ifcneathathis «>ol and odorous 
/shade, you may watch, if you are so inclined, the |to- 
grees era species of operations, ingeniouftand industriaJ, 
^arcly bfifered to your inspection. Her^ the proprietor 
dflC a dSaj^atW obgan has disembowelied the iititra- 
Isieqt frjjraP^fcundredth time, and, willi the pipes scat- 
IfetMJpiSBfiisroti ari^ind him, is painfrdly cobbling at 
Aabied bellog s.* Tftcre, the owner of« t^rrio^an 
td^nttcir any sort of psan is., 

^ej^vcuring - te cast out the dumb spirit fey " the ' 
wsf^-df llnhtiiilhg, plugging, oiling, atui illifldering* 


Yondef^s 4 feiaii fitting the blade of 4 'pn»iwrtyi 
sword to .his •Own awallow, by esrefrUy tpiinding^'^fr^ 
point with a file Ond' mery-cletb, and imoothing^its 
back and edge with a fine pedish. Another fitjQntr:in 
the comer is training a little mongret dog to sit on 
a narrow plank, and bark and bite, without cbniige of 
posture, at the proboscia of Mr Punchi Within doors 
there are sounds of liammer qnd saw, and the tinkle of 
small tools, .and the babble of voioes-^and half-clad 
flgiircs watk in .and out, or lounge about the courtda 
attitudes half swaggering, half graceful, indicative«of 
their professional habits. You have moro thon n lua- 
pieion, ns you glance at the defalcations of their outer 
covering, that they are very much in the predieaiamt 
of Bean Tibbs, wlien Ilia ‘ twa shirts’: were gone to the 
wash, and that they are loitering here at home for lack 
of the *indi8pensable liablliments in which to present 
themselves to the public. 

In the rear of Sliinderp’s is Caster's Mews. The 
idea of establishing a mews and stabling a stud of 
horses in such a locality as Lagsmanbury, probably 
never entef«i the brain of the original founder of the 
settlempiflt, whodVer he was; at anyrate, he'mado no 
provisron for' anything of the kind. What now am- 
stitutes the Mews is nothing,bat a row of wretched 
cottages flanking a piece of unpaved ground. W'hat 
were once the sitting-rooms oftte tenants are now tlie 
stalls of the beasts—the flooring having been ripped 
lip and used for barriers and fittings. The bedrooms 
have been converted into lofts for hay and straw, a 
transformation, however, wliich does not hinder them 
from being still used os sleeping-rooms when LagsmAn¬ 
bury is crowded, and beds are at a premium. Where 
the liorses, and the asses which fully equal them in 
number, that domicile in Coster's Mews come from, 
and to what class of the community they belong, is 
more tlnm we can deteiynine; but tiie Mewsjis crowded 
all the year round; and sucli is the demand for the 
accommodation it affords, that twice within the last 
three years it has been rendcsed capable of stalling an 
increased number of animals, and that without adding 
an incli to its original area—simply by narrowing the 
stalls. Tile Mews are under the management of Mr 
Thady Bril), whose name figures on a sign-board at 
the entrance; but there are reasons for supposing tliat 
Tli.ady is a man of straw in senses than one, aud 
that laid Daddy Shinders is their veritable proprietor. 

Opposite the entrance to the Mews is the inlet tb’ 
the Creek—a court, wliieti is also a cul de tac, so 
narrow tliat it is possible for the opposite neighboUris 
to shako liands across the space that separates thqtn. 
Tlie lower floors of the Iioufes are so dark, tliat tlie 
use of them by daylight ia imposaible; and i& the 
Creek the order of things is inverted—the himsekul^fra 
living in tlie upper floors, aud letting the lower, rbbms 
for lodgings. It is in tlie Creek that tyghns a^ 
ch'felera always make their first appearance, wheti theto 
scourges cpme round. It is here that the most rbckleitt 
and debased of the Lagsmen are to be fouud—i^e 
psalm-chanter, the ‘ruined tradesman,’ the ataryed 
weaver with five children in clean white pinaibrgs, the 
dolorous dodger, and tlie smasho]^. Here infanta are 
to he hired, trained to put on jmelanchoiy facei itp. 
excite compassion; and hence ctfildi^ hamly aib’6% 
the age of iqfancy ere sent forth to piby ujidh 
puMic by imposture or theft, and sUirwd t» tot^bld 
into accomplished pickpockets and 
tlie Creek was an impasse, and so to ^ todnitiato^ 
pubiidf; it is ; hut a clansman can fluff a way:^)4l>g|> 
it into, Crack Alley, and taka rgfwgw ^ a 
pursued, in Scamjft’ Castle, whew fee 
only by a ppHoo force. Tlie eiii|tlb i» 
a |>.amber of , dingy todemeiits' 8'ttipding\||^’'.ip ’ feiiti]i|; 
berforated .and pierced;iiito'j^fe,1hm’ 
oidy dofenoMi’ a*fe-’ lt#:’'‘'64w’ 

’barativeiy ffurt»| 













CEAMBEilS'^ 


ttutt it lod^t at that tiise not inanj^c^i:^ inmittos than 
it%n diwently aceotninodate; b«t. towMtl« Jfov«H»bar* 
i^hon. tho •ci^kamea and la^rs ^owd Into town fivm 
their pinvinciBl tourSr and reeume their winter-^uer- 
tersj It begine to swarm like a hive. It is hither 
the detedtive comes In search of a practitioner wlio 
is ‘wanted j* routing him out with bull’s-eye ^d 
truncheon; in the dead of the night from a score of 
comtodes all .huddled togetlier on tlie same floor, 
not a nian of wliom dreams of resistance.* It is here 
nigues in feaUier bold their nocturnal orgies, until 
drinking, feasting, and gambling have plucked them 
bare again to their last coin, and driven tliera fortli 
to new adventures. It is hitlier the belated votary 
of Bacchus, who has lost his wits and liis way, is 
sometimes beguiled by an accidental friend, and 
submitted to that scarcliing and refrjgorating*i)rocoss 
which ends by ids waking up sad, solitary, sober, 
shivering, and stripped t^ ids waistcoat and pan¬ 
taloons, on a dung-heap in Coster’s Mews, or in 
the moist kennel of Lags Lane. Whoever looks for 
^mps’ Castle in the expectation of^io^ outward 
and visile sign, of its'inner and various cai'iibilities, 
will be disappointed. Ue will see but a block of 
grimy brick hidings j|vith ever-open doors, gaping, 
jagged windows, and a few half-illegible sign-boards, 
promiaing ‘ good accommodation for travellers.’ 

We liave not surveyed n third of tl>e area of Lags- 
manbnry; but there is no necessity for continuing 
the survey. Wliat sliouid we discover by prosecuting 
the investigation ? Nothing more than idem, eadem, 
idbm—more courts, more impasses, more creeks, more 
travellers’ lodges—and all with tlio same dirty face, 
the same mixed population, the same undeliglitful 
fragrance. We Itave had cnougli of it by this time, 
.and we quit without reluctance this delicious nursery- 
ground of freeborn patriots and members of the 
society which prides itself on its growing enUglden- 
ment and Christian piiilantliropy. 


THE UNLUCKY TKIMMEK: 

AN AUECnOIK OK MODEUN HUNOAIIV. 

It seeffil as if fortune delighted in extending her hand 
favourably towards individuals, wliilo to others 
she puts it forth only to deceive and buffot tlien) 
through life. Her caprices have furnished us witli a 
.lively example in both manners of dealing. We relate 
tlv^ eirople facts as we have heard them, without 
adding a word. . ^ 

In Hunfmvy, towards the close of 1848, war was the 
pniy theme in voguej in Pesth, the word ‘peace’ was 
quite out of fashion. I'he hotels w-ere filled with 
Ijfbasts who met for tl>c purpose of discussing the 
favourite topic—martial music was heard from morning 
UU nijgbt—the European war was preparing. Two 
persenagee were sitting together before a small tabic 
at the hotel Nagy Pipa, to whom the German saying 
■might have been applied—‘Der eine schweigt, den 
tuo^e liurt xu4(Ohe keeps silence, the otiicr listens 
^ for two personages seemed 

«^ntiv,eiy considering the probable or^iossible cause 
jgf- iiis coomanion’s silence, casting from time to time 
ksscrutinising look on bis countenance,’intended to 
petwimte whatever dark project miglit be lasting 
within. • Tht* otoervant individual was no other than 


-.<^ti^*notwitostonding' that .'piibislk;r%' 
f^aMpad hi* powti^an-uBjibii, to 


uwol fhte of :to adherents of A fa%n sysfem—they 
will surely adrtiit that the favogiii^ of fortnoii qrfuld 
not be better peponified*thau by to tjame liatler 
Janos, Nor can it be denied that to ipdifidual 
"opposite .was as muc^ persecuted by tlie fickIC god¬ 
dess as the other was favoured. This Was obvious; 
\iot only from Ahe sfact that lie was at that 'Aoinjpt 
to object of honest Master Janus’s suspicious giancb*, 
but thab.iie was in that lixiality at all—that a n^i^ 
smith's apprentice from Viobiia liad wandered . kbio 
Hungary, of all places on earth—a county where to 
craft is carried on wlioles.a]p at 4tli.e corner of every 
village by tlie Wallacbian gipsies. * 

Master Janos had not studied Larater; but long 
experience had led him to conclude, after minute 
examination of the man's countenance, that some 
counter-Tcvolntionary sebeine was turning in his head; 
consequently.he drew his chair nearer, and pnaoeeded 
to break the silence. 

‘ Wliere do you come from, sir, if I may presume 
to ask ? ’ he inquired, with. a wily glance at Ills 
companion. • 

‘Hyay! from Vienna,* sighed the stranger,'4auking 
'into the bottom of liis glass. 

‘ And what nea'S from that city 4’ , * 

‘ Hyay! notiiing good.’ 

‘ Eh, what ?—nothing good! What bad,\hen ? 

‘ Hyay! war is feared.’ * ♦ 

' EeAed! wiiat audacity! llovv dare they fear ? ’ 

‘ Hyay! / do not fear, sir, at thirty leagues’ dis¬ 
tance ; but oncKJ I liffiird from the cellar how tlic^ were 
bombarding tiie streets, and 1 found nothing very 
agreeable in it.' 

Master Janos found increased I'cason for suspicion; 
he resolved to make tlie man. driuk, expecting to- 
come by tliis means upon the traces of some dangerous 
plot. 

How much docs a nailsmith’s stomach require? . At 
the second pitclier, his head sunk slowly bock, and his 
tongue moved with difficulty. ‘ Now for it,’ thought 
Master Janos, filling his glass. ‘Eljen!—liberty!’ he 
exclaimed, waiting for the nailsmith to strike glasses. 
The latter was not long in responding to the invitation, 
and echoed the word ‘Eijenl’ as well as ids tliickeiiing 
tongue permitted. 

‘ Now, it is your turn to give a toast,’ said tlie vice- 
jailer, eyeing his victim. . 

‘Indeed, 1 am not used to give toasts, sir; 1 onlji" 
drink them.’ 

‘ Come, bQ'%ocial; driuk to anybq|N' you consider tlie 
greatest man in tlie world.’ . 

‘Ill the whole world ?’ replied the nailsmith, reflecting 
that the wprld was very large, and that'he knew very 
little about iff • , ; 

‘Ye8;*in the wiiolo world,’ pursued Master Janos 
confidently. v , j 

TJie nailsmith licsitivtcfi, scratched Lis nose, scratched 
his ears, scratched his wliole head, and finally cried 
out: ‘Success to Master Slimakl’ The vicerjailer; 
shuddered at this public demonstration. Wliat could 
Master Slimak bo but some low plbtti&g:,ib]lqi|p.f; 
Without any further ado, ho seized the' nwliBinitopjy.. 
the collar, and, eaoorting him to tlie towntoili drugged 
Rim into a narrow, ominous-looking- chamhet^ bofoto 
a Btoukrcd-fac^ gentleman, a . , , .., 

hTiiis man is a suspicious choractei^* bo ^excIBjmed. 
In the first pl^, he has the audhqity toiearwrar ; in 
the next, hoVt from seven till iialf-l^v hine-^-tWo 
whdie hours and a lialf—witout opening his lips; and, 
finally, be was impious epongh to givOiP iubiic Toast 
to a certain Master Bliipslt, vrho ia ptolii^ a* 
suspimous* chaxacterii* hinin^d : f : . . “S 

‘Who is this filiDutltf* asked^ to t|d*facod 

* ^;Bob#y indeed,T said^ to Bremldiag^^.l^ 











mjr loriBcit KMtster, an^oneat mulfcattb, vlu>m I lerv^. 
feW jWUs,, and votild ^e serving atilt, i»d Ida wife not!' 

' ii^posaiis^^ I ’ ejaculated the fat r43-faced peraonage. 
'It ifet customary to give - public toasts to such 


• But I don’t kno# what the customs are here.’ 

•If you wished to give a toasL, wS.y did you not 
d%k to constitutional liberty, to the Upper axt^. 
Lower Danube armies, or to fn:edom of the press ?’ 

‘Hyay, sir, I could not learn all that in a mon^.’ 

‘ Bat is three months, I daresay, you will be able to 
learn it well enougli. hjaster Janos, take that man 
into custody.’ 

Hie humane Master Janos again seized the delin¬ 
quent by the collar, and escorted him to the place 
iq^opriated to such 'malefactors, where ho bad time 
to consider wAy he was put iJiere. 

Theethree mouths passed slowly enough to the nail- 
smith. It was now tlie middle of March. Master 
Janos punctually released his prisoner; and the lionest 
man, determined to prove the refoam in his sentiments, 
and thereby rise in Master Janos’s opinion. 

' SudLess to liberty and the Hungarian arms! ’ cried he. 
Master Janos stumbled agi^nst the w.all in speechless" 
horror; ‘and as soqn as he reoovcredr his equilibriain, 
ho seized the astonished nailsmitb, who, when he had 
regained ills terrified senses, found himself again in 
the narrow^ oniinaus-looking chamber; but now,'instead 
of the stout red-faced gentleman, be stood befuiG a lean 
. blade one, who, when he understood the charge against 
tlie pA'soner, without permitting any explanation, con¬ 
demned him to three months’ imprisonment, informing 
him that faencerortlt, unless he wished to fare worse, 
he must exclaim, ‘ Success to the imperial armies, the 
great constitution, and the one and powerful Austria 1 ’ 
And the nailsmith, having mode three steps beyond his 
prison-door, was brought back to renew his captivity, 
and to ponder over bis strange fate. 

The thfee months again passed, and it was some time 
in June tliat Master Janos released bis captive. The 
poor man, even at his prison-door, began to bawl out 
redeeming words. ' Long live Prince Windischgratz I 
Success to glorious Austria!’ crieil he. Master Janos 
laid his hand upon his sword, as if to protect himself 
from this incorrigible man. 

‘Whati’ demanded he, ‘was it not enough to 
.imprison,you twice? Have you not yet learned what 
to say? ' Step in here;’ and fur the third time there 
was the uairow chamber; but, instead of the meagre 
btock gentleman, i(. was again the red-fated individual 
before whom our'victim appeared to answer for his 
oft-repeated crime. 

‘Obstinate traitor!’ he exclaimed, ‘are you aware 
of the extpnt of your offence; and that if I did not 
condemn you, as I mercifully do now, to an imprison- 
m«it of three months oi^ my owgi responsibility, you 
must be given up to justice, and^would probably by cut 
into four quarters, as you deaerva?’ The unhappy 
mm could not do otherwise than rejoice, in his extreme 
terror, at the mildness of the sentence., 

‘What should I have said?’ he asked eff his lenient 
judge, in a voice of despair. « 

- ‘What should you have said? Why, success to the 
lepubiict success to demoiaracy! success to revolution !>’ 
yhe po^f fellow promisedt faithfi^ly totemember these 
thinglt and resigned liimself patiently to the new l^e 
|^aat«d«him his dark abode. 

During the ensuing three inonths, ^erything had 
chaUgod except the good-fortune of Master Jdhos; 
aeitoer titoe^r chance could succeed in displacing 
ua Uie/ had so many others. He wee stpl 
uto^tler of too of Festb. was' now 

^ bjdlMnith’s penalty was (Mii^ and 
eaUcS him forto. The prironeria tSimnto; ‘ 
aomatotog 




no looner did tho jjaffer approach, thilm, sizing hia 
hand,-he hurst Into: teara. 

'Ob, Master Janos,’ aaid he, sobbing^l!toll the 
gentleman that<l humbly kiss his hmd, and wirii from 
the bottom of my heart success to fhe republici ’ 

As the hungry wolf pounces on tlie lamb, so once 
more did Janos seize the nailsmith by the Ul-used 
collar; and indeed so shocked was the worthy jailer, 
that after dragging the prisoner .into the narrow 
ominotts-](g>king room, it was some time ere he could 
explain the circumstance to the lean black gentleman, 
who once more occupied tlie place of the fat red-faced 
one; and great was his surprise when this individu^ 
instead of sentencing the delinquent to be brokmi 
on the wheel, merely awarded hkn three montoa mqte 
incarceration. 

On the 3d of November 1849, all who had been 
imprisooeG for slight political offences were released 
from confinement; among ^others, the nailsmith. As 
Master Janos opened the*door, the unfortunate man 
stopped his mouth with his handkerchief, giving the 
humane jaikr to know by this pantomime that he 
would hy^eforth keep his demonstrations to'hlmself. 

FOUNDLING-HOSPITALS IN CHINA. 

‘PonNDi.iNG-noBPiTAi.s In Cliina! What? in China, 
whose ditclies, canals, and rivers are reported by some 
to be strewn ever and anon with the bodies of infants, 
that of course have been killed by their horrid mothers 
overnight 1 What? foundling-hospitals in a country 
whose metropolitan streets are said to have carts 
heavily rolling along them daily, to wheel away the 
dead and dying boys and girls thrown out by their 
unnatural parents t Is it possible that, in tlie breasts 
of the Cliinese, there can be one drop of the milk of 
human kindness, at least for children?’ The fact is, 
much extravagance and carelessness are 'chargeable 
on those who retail apd re-echo such stories of Chinese 
infanticide. 

Foundlingrhospitals exist in all the principal, towns 
of the empire of China; hut the following is an account 
of one in Shang-hue, founded in the year 1710, which 
1 visited last in 16r>2. 

It stands in the south-east part, and near the centre 
of the city, in a retired lane; ^bere over an unpre¬ 
tending gateway there is the inscription 'on stone, 
Yvhyiwjlang —‘ The Hail for Nourishing Infants.* The 
first thing that attracts your attention is a drawer 
at the rij^t side of the entrance. Curionty led me 
to puli it out, and I found it nicely wadded with 
cotton. On shutting it, I heard a bell tinkle inskle 
the building; and it was explained to me that this^ 
drawer was meant for the deposit of,any babe brought 
there by day or night. That due notice may be given 
to the inmates, the drawer, as soon as it slides bock; 
touebes a spring that imlls a bell; and then tSe 
porter hastens'to open it and introduce the Bve 
contents to the resident director. « 

Upon entering the building, 1 counted twehfy-feuf 
indoor foundlings, chiefly infant girls, and amceng 
them maimed, blind, and idkitft To one child in 
particular my attention was called—a deaf-mute eleven 
years of ago. Of outdoor patients Hkey had at that' 
time 100 on their books. The nttrtory apartments 
were small^ with cots bumble; but suflcientiy cimnftoto 
able for the nurses. Some low empty Isurrit were, 
pointed out^ which, I am told, were used &r lod^ng 
the litole creatures, to relieve the qursee’ aniiis whtoi: 
tlieir charges became too heavy ear b^an to toee^^ 
about. These child-barrels are atobt tlte> 
height of a crawling infsa^ and fiiil of straq;, f)ito> 
wMch tlto piccKoinay fe pu^ and itept m out 
of nurm’s way. "■;Of-bired'.;vi^;tofrtotor 
''SOiise’ of. them 

idl wore young, and ajtpei^ |nom heaitfay, almn, 
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good^ookiog thus women genarolly of the lower 
orden. I woe introduced to two resident officers, 

; one a medico in his surgery, raUier respectable in 
appesrance and bearing. They informed me that, as 
tlie ciiildren {pnw up, they are adopted into families, 
or betrothed, or sent out to service. But no more 
accurate description can be given of the establishment, 
its objects and working, than in its annual Reporla, 
of wbidi I have two specihiens, one (for the year 1849) 
presented me on my last visit. » 

1‘erhaps the most curious imdAnstructivo part of 
that Be]^rt is the rules of the institution. A list of 
fourteen of these is given, which are too long and 
minute for more than a brief summary of the more 
important. These provide that the friends of the 
society shall meet eve^ for^ight in the building, 
when, after paying their respects to the patron idol, 
they shall inspect the childA*n, inquire into tl% conduct 
of the nurses, and give them their allowances in money 
and food. Under another mad, the examination to be 
given to each foundling on entering is detailed in the 
following terms:—‘The officers of the eetablishraent 
must try's® find out the year, montli, and C.i.y of the 
child’s birth; the lines and form of (he fingers must 
bo inspected;* likewise.,whether all tlie senses and 
members bo perfect, and' if there be on the body any 
scars or sores: all these particulars must be regis¬ 
tered, and the child may then be given to one of the 
nurses to' suckle.’ 

Special attention is called to the hiring of wet-nurses, 
on which subject a whole paragraph is bestowed. 
‘ Nnthing can he so important in the rearing of infants 



i! to obtain such a situation in our establishment, her 


us,into other haiffis,” if any one itouW^^ilsely assume to 
ue its father ms mOthtw, amd l^&rce* carry it ^ tiie 
only appeal against such mvage ViUainy is juat to'lay 
the written eng;at;|bment8 Mtween the .bMtra aad the 
adopting family, before the magistrate^ 
offenders over to justiofe.’ Moreover, ‘ oar* aiylum pro-, 
vides only for fe^ug charge of desertcid infkhta ; so 
should any per^johs l^ommend their own chihf to ^ 
suckled by the nurses of this house, on the plea 'timt 
the mother is sick or diad, or bring any cltild of three 
yearly old and upwards that 6an feed itself and WMk; 
—no such case can for a raomant be ente;;tained, and 
we shall appeal to the magistfate fsr support.’ 

Pinally, ‘ as to the adoption by fairnKes of foundlings 
from our establishment—the male children must be 
adopted according to all the rules and rites of legiti¬ 
macy, as if the adapting parents were childless; then 
there need be no more trouble about them. But about 
the girls, to prevent their being taken away mtwely to 
be reared for concubinage, or made objects of purchase, 
or reserved for other vUe purposes, the superintendent 
of the institution, .ainless he already be thoroughly 
acquainted with the contracting parties, must drst of 
.all inquire about the occupations of the said Arsons, 
%o that he may be quite cii-rtain that the child is not 
to be doomed to debiisenient of aty kind. UUt even 
then, prevfous to any formal transfer of the girl, let 
due securities he taken from the relatives'and neigh¬ 
bours of the parties. This lieiiig a j^oint of tirst-rate 
import^ce, let the utmost caution be exercised in it.’ 

One of the annual Kepnrts of this institution winds 
up with an appeal fur increased support froRi the 
public in these words: ‘Suppose that, for the sake of 
kindness to qur fellow-men, especially those destitute < 
creatures that are fatherless and motherless, every I 


own husband may come and give in her name, or a 
relative may do so, or a neighbour; but they must 
likewise aland security for hert T^e resident oflicers 
must then see that she is really able to suckle. If she 
be approved oi^ let her/nil name be entered on the 
lists; and when the foundlings are brought in, let 
I them be distributed amongst these wet-nurses, as 
need he. Let there be constant vigilance to ascertain 
! whether these women prove neglectful of their charge, 

I or pass the children over to other hands, or e.xchange 
I the children amongst tliemselves, so as to avoid trouble, 
j or,.what is worse than all, whether they have sent their 
own children into the building, and then offered them¬ 
selves as nurses, for tlie sake of gain. It is the 

duty of the officers of the establishment to moke ail 
these inquiries. Should any of the nurses he chafed 
with light offences, dismiss them at once, and appoint 
otdiers in their stead; but for more serious offences, let 
them he handed over to the justice of the law.’ 

The eleventh rule requires due clothing to bo pro- 
■yided for the children, and prescribes that ‘ in the third 
rdtinth there shall he given each foundling a caliCo- 
stohrt and a pair of trousers; in the fourth, a breast- 
hib and mosquito curtains; and in the eighth, a cotton 
jacket and petticoat, a cap, stockings, and a wadded 
eovertet. All these articles must have the mark of 
the establishment rtamped on them, and whenever 
they are given out, must be registered in the books. 
TSte nurses areforbidden to pawn them. Each year, 
exactly OB each season expires, the clothes must be 
duly changed; and should any ^ild die %r be adopted, 
Unsy muit be restored to the establishment.’ Again: 
fA d infxit that has been deserted, has bedh cast away 
from regard of both father and mother; Mit our 
instfrutioB engages to receive and train it up. Now, 
after l»at by adoption been transferred by 


etilwk «f this Is to prsvsnt or detest sot kind of 
■ 'oi* sxshMiKins (diUdrsn bsionging to .,ths mAitawon. 

hsss gsnsrsUy tbs wrioMss and. Uhss 
asasrinsd and rsgirtsrsd, to 


one among the lieiievoleiit in this neighbourhood were 
each day to contribute only one cash (<»r aliout one- 
seventh of a farthing), this would be sufficient to sup-> 
{Kirt all the foundlings in tills house fur one day.. .Now, 
it would be well if each person Were not- to set down 
a little good as unraeritorious, or the most trifling 
donation as useless. Who knows but by this act you 
may lead others to follow your example? By the 
vernal breath from your own lips, either you may 
nourish a blade of benevolence in the field of happi¬ 
ness, or you may cherish the bud already sprouting. 
By promptly taking advantage of any opportunity, 
wiren offered, for accomplishing your object, j^'ou may 
greatly promote the kind aims of this institution, at 
which we shall be mightily pleased.—Eespectfully 
addressed to* the public by the Pommittee of the 
Shong-hae Foundling-hospital.’ * '. 


EQUITAI^iE VILLAGES IN AMERICA. 

A FAPK# under-the above title was read at the meeting 
of the British Assocution at Glasgow last September 
It is now printed in m^Jourmlo/' the Siatistkod Society } 
and being in its way a curiosity, we think our readers 
may like to know something of its purport. The ! 
object of the founder of these villages is almost idcD- 
tii^ with that of some other philanthropists whose 
names will occur to dhe mind—namely, to wmoyft 
causes of moral and social discord, ‘ and to. tHltabliim a 
prevailing spirit of {^ace, order, and social sympathy.^ 
A most proiseiftirtliy undertaking, if it cQul^ but be 
actvtnplished. There ore several equitoUe ^^^lages 
already in theJQnited StateB--'that ceuntty of croodeilr 
ful Bcliemes—fltie of them named Modern Times, bejifg 
on Bong Island, not a ip-eat way from New Yor)^;;; jdr 
Josiah Warren is the founder; and thes^aps 
dples by which he hi^ to solve the tooMl ptobibiai 
‘Individuality—the sov^gtty^ eveiy’ indi'«i(t|iM4; 
cost as tlie limit of pricor-a eifculating ;:mediaB|{, 
founded on the cost of labour-^adaiftaUoil 
:fto->th«..VstoOhd,’.;,;,^.,..’S9ver^ 














second item is Refined as a functitfo or capalni^y 
groni^ out of (fie fint, and is Supported by an elabo/ 
rafearifumeiit. Leavifig thosp points, we find a passage 
■Wliicli lets *118 into Mr-’'barren’s Oiews dn^ another 
ques&ta.* He does not use.the word commerce, we are 
l^ told, ntt< its restricted and ordinu'il;': Understood sense, 
ks j^rtaining only to trade and tlie intercliange of 
csinitiddities, but in the enlarged A'd Hnglish signifiCa^ 
tiOT of the word CMvernaiion—that is, Imtnan intei^ 
coarse of all sorts, interchange Af work, business, ideas, 
Civilities, or amusementit; in short, the concre^, or 
tout ensemble^ot human relrlions.’ ' , 

Mr Wfuren maintains stoutly, that to say a thing 
is worth whit it trill fetcii, is a mistake frauglit with 
most mischievous consequences. ‘ Fa/ue,’ he liolds, ‘Ims 
notdiing whatever to do, on scientific principles, with 
Mttiihg the price at n^fiicli any article should be sold. I 
Cbti it the only equitable hmit, and by cost is meant 
the amount of iaiour bestowed on its production, that 
measure being again measured by the pain/uluess or 
rqmgmnce of the labour itself.* 

Traders everywhere—that'is, tl»e sellers—fancy that 
they have something to do with determining the value 
of an hrticle; but Mr Warren avers that ‘ value Is a 
consideration for the purclvaser alone;’ and he bases* 
his viewu on an experience of twcntj'-ciglit years. 
There can he ho equity in commerce, as^he shews, 
unless the hmount paid for any product of labour have 
as much .la')our ii^ it as the article received. And so, 
as .the argmnent goes on, we find that the ‘meaf .ure of 
equity' is to be found in ‘some method for comparing 
the relative repugnance of different kinds of labour.’ 

The author of tlio pajicr, Mr Pare, states .is one of 
his reasons for bringing it before the Association, his 
wish that attention should ho drawn to the subject. 
He does not enter into particulars as to any one of the 
equitable villages; but tie tells us that there is not 
one of the principles advocated by Mr Warren ‘which 
has not been patiently, repeatedly, and successfully 
applied in practice in a variety of modes daring the 
laat eight-and-twenty years, and long before they were 
announced in theory.’ We observe thpr there are 
sundry works published on the subject, including a 
monthly periodical in which the ‘ progress of the 
equity movement ’ is regularly recorded. 


XEAVES A WtTHEKED TEEH^ 

Hgbg is a vase of withered leavei^ ’ j ; ■ 

Plucked long Sgo’from a rosO'tree’s bloom;'' 

Tct the scent of tlrcir faded beauty gives 
All oilour of life to the quiet room— 

An odour that fills my memory 
With thoughts of a clier&hed red tqse-trce. 
r . 

1 take from my shelf a little book, ' 

‘ From a faithful friend ’—all, well-a-day ! 

Should 1 not grieve that each longing look 
Shews mo a fi iendship flown away ? 

But still 1 am glad a sign to see 
■That he once was a faithful friend to me. 
f 

This letter of love in py youthful prime. 

Said ‘ For ever thine’—with tear and sigh. 

But nmv 1 have learnt that churlish Time 
Gives love and its warmest vow the lie; • 

And yet *tis a pleasant thonght to. me 
That once she loved me faithfully. 

So when I am sad with silent grief, 

■Wishing each weary breath ray last. 

These relics of pleasure bring relief 
■From the brighter times of the happy iia-st, 

And I feel, though dark my present fate, ^ 

That I was not alway desolate. 

Jonx CncsTun. 


DKVDEN 8 FTOEIIAL. 

, i come now from Mr Drydeii’s funeral, where we 
had an ode in Horace sung, instead of David’s Psalms; 
wlmnee yon may find that we don’t thiiilupa jtoet worth 
. Christian burial, d ho iiomp of the ceremony was a kind 
of rhapiodyi and fitter, 1 think, fur Ifudihrax tlian him, 
because the oasolcade was mostly burlesque; but he was 
an exteaor'dinary man, and buried after aa extraordinury 
fiishioh;. (8r I do believe there was never sueh^another 
burial seen. The oration, indeed, was great and ingenious, 
worthy the silhiect, and like the aSthor, whose prescrip¬ 
tions can restore tlie living, and hili pmi embalm the dead. 
And so much for Mr Dryden, whose Imrial was the same 
with his life, variety,.And not of a piece. ’Fhe quality and 
moll, farce and heroics ; tlio sublime and ridicnie mixt 

in a p'leco—groat Cleopatra in a hackney-coach_ George 

Farquhar. * 

TOBACCO CUSTOMS. • 

, They first had silver pipbs, but^he oi'®inw 7 sort mailer 
ns6: ora waluut-shcU and a strawc. I.have heard«ny 
^graudlkthor say that one pipe was hand^ from man to 
man 'round the table. Within these teirty-five years 
{writteii about JfiSOj ’twM scandalouel for a divine to«talte 
tobaeooi ' then sold for its wayte In silver. I have 
old yeomen neighboars say/that when 
^ culled out their bigitest shillkigu' 


market tjfty culled out their bigj^ shillkigu 
wp ,i^ scales tpainst the tohacco ^ now ted oUsterpes 
gitStestihis msjesfie hath.—Wbfa*: 


ALUM IK CHIKA. 

This mineral is largely employed by the • Chinese in 
dyeing, and to some extent in paper-Uiakiiig, as with ns. 
Surgeons apply it variously, after depriving it of its water 
of erjstallisatloii, and in domestic life it is used for 
precipitating vegetable substances suspended in potable 
water. It is u.si:d also by the Chinese in a manner 
peculiar to tlieiiiselvi's. Fishermen are usually prorided 
with it, and when tiiey teke one of those huge Bhizostoma 
winch abound on the coast, tlicy imb the animal witli the 
pulverised styptic, to give a degWe of coherence to the 
gelatinou.s ma.ss. Aridiitects employ it as a cement*"!!! 
those airy bridges which span the water-courses. It is 
poured in a molten state into the interstices of the stones; 
imd in structures not exposed to constant moisture, the- 
cohesion is perfect; but in damp situations it becomes a 
hydrate, and crumbles. Alum was first introduced into 
China from the west; and imtil a comparatively recent 
period, the best kind, called BomclimeB Persian, fiiid at 
others Boman alum, was brought from Western Asia. 
Numerous localities where an iiifieribr article is manu- 
fautured are mentioned in the pharmacopeeiit. That fnui 
Sz’-cUnen is represented n.s having the property of con-' i 
verting iron into copper, or of coating'iron with copper, 
by placing the former metal in a solution'of riee-liqunr 
and alum the stone of that province.—Dr Macgowan’s' 
Chinese serial. 

QBAWr BTSIPATHY. • V. 

Most London dipiiors evaporate In whiepete 
^ext-door neiglibour. 1 roalcc JVa rule never .to Iff 


when I heard a lady, whq.aat next me, in a lovi.s^V.Vptte. ( 
sayitBjo gravy, sir.' 1 had never aeon her. 
tumecT suddenly round; and Said i^‘Madam, ■ T hkyti' ^ 
looking for a person who disliked gravyjaill my ' kV ' 
swear eternal frimdiship,'^~Sgebitg.^fm^j^ 

Prk itsd ' 'UhI' PttWshlia'' 'W.'' W' 

Kdd .by Aaim i U D'OUer 8«^*tteai4Wt 
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FKOEBEL’S GARDENS FOR CHILflEEN. 
PiiiLOsorHEES, like the reSt of mcnkind, are apt to 
shrink from the little, squalling, sneezing, toothless 
germ of a fellow-creatnre that mamma onnursc offers 
for their Mmiration. They would rather not take it 
in their arms, and it is only in rare cases of splen¬ 
didly developed benevolence that a kiss is volunteered. 
This act of self-devotion accomplished, the philosoplicr 
retires to contemplate the progress of civilisation, or 
the latest discovered nebulae, or the tail of a saurian, 
as his taste or talent may incline him—forgetful of 
Baby, as quite out of bis sphere, till at least lie is 
eqvad to digest a Greek root, or understand the diffe¬ 
rence between oxygen and Iiydrogen. 

Germany, however, has the honour of producing the 
first philosopher, we believe, whose philosophy had for 
its object the right comprehension and development 
of Baby, a 'task of no small difficulty, ns any one will 
agree who has endeavoured to amuse and keep that 
troublesome atom out of i^ischicf. * 

Frederic Froebel was not, as might be imagined 
from this commencement, a usefully disposed father 
of a family, whose observations were tlie result of 
nightly perambulations in the nuptial-chamber, bolding 
in his arms the small object of Ids affections, lie 
was a man of high acquirements, a soldier, a mathe¬ 
matician, a mineralogist, and possessed of that lofty 
class of mind which from varied observation and 
complicated facta can elucidate principles, and reduce 
theqi to simple rules. Education was the focus on 
which liis powers, natu.'^d and acquired, centered; 
and finding everywhere that youthful learners but 
half comprehend^ that which was intended to be 
taught, for want of some previous thoroughly under- 
stoad starting-point, some ascertained base from whicti 
In r^Sch the unknown, ho souglili ns it wore, back 
for this source^ through desccndliig gradations of age, 
till foond himself arrested and well-nigh baflled by— 
Baby! 

Oa'inf^t ediicatioD, therefore, he brought all the 
powers of his ngiid to bear, and the result of his 
researches.,andvrcflectiohs has been the institution of 
Children's Gal^en^ ns a new method ^f |ducation 
firoin the moment an infant begins to ‘take notice.’ 
Fi^ hbds epoch to the age pf three or four years is, 
according to Froebel, the most important periodVf a 
ehildili mdStencet ftnman instinct shews itself clearly 
at the outset of 1^« alone, before the second nature 
Of hWbif and association- has , distorted or quenched 

the, proper., .pe;®- 
fot -fetui^ .■■«iuca|th^ 
operstionst. iiln thOjplay of children, the Instffii^ye; 


and spontaneous acts suggested to them by natu 
fur their piiysical and intellectual derelopme)]^ . we 
can best seize the clue to the (>eing still veiled and 
incapable of a reflective act. 

The number and variety of objects surrounding a 
child, as its mind begins to awake from tln^ sleep 
infancy, arc a cliaos which can only be rendered 
intelligible by detaching oile object after anotlier, in 
order to place each separately befdl-e*the new-comer, 
who hears and secs so much that is novel an3 puzzling. 
The fatigue of endeavouring to discmi tho qualities 
of eacU>bject in the chaos around him, finally exhausts 
the attention of an infant, and he becomes idlo-j-that 
is, he ceases to receive impressions from that' which he 
sees; he is wearied, for at this ago the child knows 
! already tho pain of ennui, of not being understood. 
To meet these e.xigeucics, Froebel has invented certain 
playthings which he calls ‘the six gifts of Froebel.’ 
Those simple normal objects, serving as elements of 
universal knowledge, are necessary to tho child; that 
it may understand, from the firs? months of its life, 
form, colonr, sound, movement. 

The first box of playthings contains six balls, pre¬ 
senting the prismatic colours: these are suspended 
before the infant wlien he begins to catch hold of 
objects, atjd tlio nurse or mother moves them in every 
direction, permitting the child to catch and throw 
them about, and accompanying every movement with 
an appropriate song, so that the sound associates itself 
gradually with a meaning; and this species of gym¬ 
nastic extends to the intellect. Tluij^e are a hundred 
different songs, whicli indicate an equal nufnbor of 
games with the balls, as Froebel’s principle is, not a 
variety of objects, but a variety in the same ojjject. ' 
The Bcpond gift contains the three normal forins, 
the cub*!, the cylinder, and :yie sphere—^wliicli ofibri 
two opposite and one intermediate form; the;;.first , ' 
representing variety—surfaces, edges, angles, . and 
repose; tho tliird, unity (for it i» everywhere the 
same) and movement. Between these is the cyllnieri ; 
which partakes of 8b{pc of the qualities Of each. 
small rod passed through tlie cube from side tb . 
edge to edge, or angle to angle, enables the ddld 
||b make it revoiVe, anil he thus see» th% cyiUder, 
circlj; and double cone, the three fhiidsSinjiiitel forms 
of mechanism crystallisaticin. A sbn^ alw: wmom- . 
panic! each movement, as in the. first^ gift. Tbe chUd, i 
of coarse, cannot comprehend: the abstr^ttsefow of 
these things; but he receives an impressioa; Which Is 
all he can at jiis age. -v ■*» * V 

The |bird gift is the ftvlhe IJfOtjitiiqtaliy, 

Vertlcalljl imd peorpeiiiBbcdlu^y :;^lb eiglit parts or 
o^s; wfoch tile attendant ipraients first entire, 


















riivtinip: ‘ A «l»le;• hidvM,’ fee.,:glvirt|. a 

i liiMQiir tFortii to eash n^taj. till she has deacemlea 
ftira the atijnibreve to i|iia'A>rs or eigiiths. Thus the 
child ini?ifl»s MieehtiWy what"^ eo’uiflBcolt to impart 
ilii by mphera or In the s|udy of music. 

fohrthr fifth, and sixth-^fts contain *i,he cubes 
wriousiy and more minutely d^ide^, permitting jqf 
#dlesB combinations by older children, and giving 
rertical and horizontal portions, wliich form columAs 
and squares. ' Instead, (therefore, of receiving vague 
and hev^ildertUg impressions of _a number of t^jecta 
partWly! dpserved, the* child ' becomes acquainted 
thowmghly^itV < the mCst simple solid bodies, and 
then learns the first divisions of nature in using the 
Biat^als given him to construct according to his own 


are the first steps accessary to prepare a. child 
reallx-to know and learn. Generali}', a child is left to 
its own confused impressions, unassisted, or iissiste<l 
badly; be is left to develop himself by his play like 
a wild plant, and then attschool he is compelled to 
submit to rules which appear the more severe, as he 
lias hitherto known no discipline, wliile he is taught 
stiperfidally a quantity of disjointed facta of which hf 
knowstfiot the principles:%or have they any relation 
to himself or anything he knows; whereas,,accustomed 
by this inolhod to form numerous mathematical figures, 
when chijdren thus trained afterwards come to learn 
thathematics at'achool, they frequently excUiim: ‘ I 
know that veiy well—I have already played •mth such 
thinga^at the Children’a Garden.’ 

But Proehel did not stop here—reflecting that the 
infancy and growth of each man is an epitome of 
those of the human race. He observed that the first 
experiences of mankind w'ere collected by acting. 

1 Mankind owe tlicir instruction to their own proper 
work, the observation of nature, and the employment 
! of its products. Thus tliey progress from the exercise 
of mere brute lahot^r, which can only develoi> jihysical 
strength, to the expression of the Vieuutiftil—to artistic 
perfection, which conducts to science. 

The child's hea.rt and character, tliev 'fore, should 
lie formed by putting liis will in actiun, aiid the 
Children’s Gardens were established for this purpose 
—to enable the child, in short, to experience a little 
of practical life, before arriving at the stagfe of book- 
learning or abstract instruction. 

Of these institutions, there are more than fifty 
now established in Gennany—namely, at Hamburg, 
Onssden, Leipsic, Weimar, &c. Almost all those 
now: working and destined for tlie children of ijcrsems 
in ea8y*circtiro8tances, who can pay for their admia- 
■Sioo ; but the method applies equally to tiiose of the 
poor and labouring classes, for whic^i, indeed, it is 
pecuUa.ro suited as a preparation for work. 

On a floeflTune morning, these gardens present a 
pMitty sight. Toward# ten o’diock, the children are 
assembl^ under the shade df tto trees, and tanged 
lo two circles, to the number of fifty or sixty—the 
j younger ftom two to four years old fonuing one, and 
those from four to seven forming the other. Thus 
assembled, they commence by singing a short simple 
hymn of thanksgiving, under «)o direction of two or 
three young persons, whose services arc given with the 
object of obtaining tlie requisite pi^ctioe to fit them 
to ho* directresses over gimilift institutions orlntheftf 
own fgmilies. • 

T^ over, and it is short, n|t to fatigue the 
ehildreh’s attenljon, they proceed to perform prions 
'gyiBDaotie Aaimes, each of which exercises difierent 
ffiUSCieS, always in time to songs, which explain their 
- %i ^res-^not dissimilar from the songs in our Infant 
Which ierve to connect tlie actio#wtt4the idea, 
Tlfo-^ildran nre then permitted- to play wi^i tlwir 
hl^s of CQ^ or to mUivate their gM^s; ;;^t(i 
fo befeiffistion in fine weati^ and n':is 


surpnsing how.wifou little creatures ^eam to culti- 
vate them. yarioQs «patternsdn pebbles and coloured 
beans attest the indttstry of these pi^rietots of five 
and six years did ; while others model difi^dnt forms 
in clay with surprising dexterity. As proprietorship 
is one of the first wants a child ex^riences, the 
private garden gratifies it: here he can ornament, 
construe^ and cultivate-r-in, short, enjoy a, persoawl. 
But to correct the selfish tendency, thc^ is a common 
garden, where tiie children work for tbeibenefit of all.: 

Tluring the garrtening, the directress and tho pl,dof 
cliildren watch and assist the younger ones, whb would 
readily dig up what they had planted yesterday, to see 
if it was growing. It is a good lesson in self-command 
when they have learned to wait for the process of 
nature. 

On mne side a busy, happy group receive a short 
botanic lessoii: they carry plants and flowers to one 
of the directresses, wheu makes them observe tho 
primitive forms of vegetation; tliey arrange the leaves 
and flowers according to tlieir colours and forms, sepa¬ 
rating thg itmnd, the oval, the pointed, repeating the 
name of each one and its cofour. At auotlid)', a joyous 
/rniifji’ are engaged in cle.sning the cages of birds," 
rabbits, and squirrels. Varitgis games, or father exer¬ 
cises with the architectural cubes, succeed. An endless 
variety of patterns are tlnis invented: we have our¬ 
selves seen some fifty or sixty yards of paper covered 
with designs taken from tlie work—the imention of 
children under six ye-irs old. Hound sticks, little 
thicker tliaii tliat of a lueifer-raateh, are also provided, 
with which the cliildren form letters, fractions, and, 
with ilie nssistaiico of soft pease, various geometrical 
outlines. The tops of pens also, used by the elder 
cliildren, are formed, by the aid of pins, into furniture, 
eliairs and sofas, &c.; while strips of coloured paper; 
straw, are woven with surprising d^terity, and 
an apparently exh.au8tlcss invention. 

Tlie results of these labours are carefully preserved 
in a liirgc case, and sold for tlie benefit of the poor, or 
drawn for by lottery on Christmas-eve, and the pro¬ 
ceeds given in charity, to tho infinite delight of tho 
little labourers, who thus feel that their work is real 
disposable uiorik. 

Besides these occupations, there are, for more 
advanced children, thin hoatds, square, triangled, 
rectangled, and acute angled, of which the number is 
doubled in each box, from four to sixty-four, to faci¬ 
litate combinations, on a given point of departure. 

Such’are the means by which Proehel sought to 
turn the natural distinctive activity of ebilihfeij to 
account, by providing ma^rials whereon they may 
exercise their invention, and tlius follow tJieir reiU 
tendency to construct and to transfonn. Their play, 
too, which, left to themselves, wearlea them from its 
desultory nature, he transforms into useflii occupation, 
'Sy giving it an ohjggt and a result. * 

Children, in truth, seldom or never ask for mere 
amusement—the bright gilded finished goy wMch they 
can only look at or roil about the room, Isi of little 
interest until it is broken up, in the delightful hope 
of putting it together again—which is cpnstrncting 
or occupation. Mere play soon tires; the child then: 
demands a new one, and becomes ftabltnO^ 'to dis¬ 
traction, to^ want of fixity of mind, fheto iiastic 
games—eccording to Propel, regulatod with metiiod; 
to whicli js added a moral gnd inteil^toid oxcrc!#^ 
not only strengthen but discipline the bbdyi 
it tne instrument of the sotiL . ThiS' piflift 'iil^toaeB 
neglected in the existing aysteiqa;^ education, which 
are fiUr from leading .to real ftfo 

will in exercising the membem ahd 'the senags. Nop 
ton this well be atudned bjr, rahortations, 

[.orderSi to reprimands.! Ac^h gopd 

I hitbits, and tfiltoue ttto pb^idcal tA toe aomin&itoh 

rof-wiil.'.-/■ 







CHAMBBES’S JOfSifAi/. 


Tlie directrgai'in''Ohief of one of ^se gardens hu 
numerous unpaid assietontm in jwung persons .anKious 
to acquire a knowledge of the method; which will be 
still further increased as the opinion gains ground that, 
to be an effleieht mother, a woman must be educated 
with tlwf view, To develop the educational instinct 
of women is one of Froebel's principal objects j and for 
this purpose he invites them to study bis plan and 
institutions^to^takc the principle of his system, and 
develop it as may best suit tlie peculiar circtimstauces 
of ^leir families. * 

In winter and in towns, modifications of the 
Children’s Garden must of coarse arise to suit locality 
and temperature; but the fundamental principles—'I'o 
educate for labour by labour; to fulfil duties as soon 
as possible, and to fulfil them with joy, through love, 
not fear; that as every faculty given by the Creator 
for good, if not well employed turns to evil; to 
employ and develop the cre^^ture, moral and physical, 
to the utmost; and, finally, to progress from the 
thoroughly known to the unknown—such principles 
as these, admit of unbounded application ;*and though 
the systenf may appear somewhat theoretical, and the 
idea of commencing education before our friend Baby 
is eI)ort*coated may secm,visionary, tliere are valuable 
hints and suggestions contained in Froebcl’s method, 
which will, wo trust, serve to emancipate cliildhood 
from the weary restlessness, tlie unsatisfied craving 
for they know not wliat, which every one who lias 
ever watched the curious peculiarities of tlio rising i 
generation cannot fail to have noticed. 

Already, the benevolent exertions of Madame 
Marenhok, on wliom tlic mantle of Krocliel seems to 
have <&llen, have attracted the notice of tlie empress 
of the French; and, at licr majesty's request, the 
minister of public instruction has examined and 
favourably r^jported on the system, and several iiisti- 
tutions are, we understand, in process of being 
organised in France. 

How far tlieSB gardens would be feasible in England, 
is not for us to say. Such, how'ever, is‘the system 
which Frederic Froebel devoted a life to develop and 
perfect; and if even a portion of the elTects he anti¬ 
cipated be realised, it was a life not siicnt in vain. 
Reflecting on all that crying scrap of humanity danced 
about in the. nurse's arijis may become—on the terrible 
power for good or evil our own tlioiiglitlcss conduct to 
it possesses—we turn with deep tliankfulne.ss to the 
man who has endeavoured to guide us through the 
morning-twilight of tliis momentous subject, and with 
new feelings of awe and respect we take our leave of 
Baby. , 

IS HE REALLY DEAD? 

How complete and absolute either side of a case j 
appears till the opposite one is heard. A visit & 
any of our law-courts will illustrate this. The story 
of the plaintiff is usually so finished in all its details j 
as to appear at the first glance impregnable; and 
persons who hear it are inclined to ask: ‘ What answer 
can it'be possible to make to this?’—and to regret tliat 
ilie d^cudaitt or^is counsel should take the trouble 
to reply to ■wlMdr;appeara so self-evident. ,ft is difiicult 
to believe, efler the high-sounding openiqg speech 
of the plaintiff’s counsel, and the testimony of hie 
witnewses, that tliere can be a single flaw in the case, 
or a chance left even for the defendant to speak. * But 
pmtse a moment, end, how Miifldently ‘tho learned 
gcntlenuu) on tiie othw side ’ glides into the case tinder 
discuBsifin, and observe l|Ow speedily ho givM a different 
complexion to the whole matter—^how .hi*_ jvitnesage 
knock th* airy structure ef, the plaintiff ;.;wd 

amaaMnent «ts M out brow when, at .the end w; wie 
trial, wo are obliged to fiepartj, from our too battily 


&rmed opinion, l^cause we ffnff: <|he defrndsnt tp h^ve 
the best of the case, and sbe hinq'walking smilingly out 
of court, the verdict being^ih. Ws favoutt ,-Every dS^ 
wo have the opportunity of beariog;, OT; .:^ 
reading, such cases. There is scamly 4 
gated in rtrt, scienofe, Ifterature, or law, Iff'whMi; tftere* 
i) not occasion |br Jho use of the old ^verlstaimut 
‘doctors differ,’ winch we recently illustrS^vt/milB 
often enough are there cases still more noteworthy 
than the*Torbaneliill cfftitrov^sy or the recent affidr 
of powoniiig by strychnia. 

UawiDg thus premised, wc*pft)cced without further 
preface to an illustrative cirvumstJneq. So lately as 
February last, an instance of suitade occurred, which, 
from the position of the deceased, and from maUtus 
tliat came out afterwards, attraetdii verj' great attention, 
and which has since given ^ise to a very curious oori- 
troversy, -one side contending that this person is not 
really dead, and the other asserting tliat npoff thqt 
point there is no room even for a doubt. 

The following brief summary of tlie frets of the 
suicide, and tlie reasons assigned for denying.it, 
will put the reader in possession of the whole ^tails. 
On the morning of Sunday tho IStli of February 
fast, tho dead body of a Aian was found at^n con¬ 
siderable distance from the public rsaxl on Hampstead 
Heath. A silver cream-jng, and a large bottle, labelled 
‘E-ssential Oil of Almonds,’ were found by the side 
of the (^rpse. Tlie body was quite eftid, ani the ngor 
mortis perfectly cstablisiied. It was speedily removed 
to the workliouse, where it was seen by a medicaVmau 
a few minutes nftera'ards. There were found near 
to, or on tlio person of the deceased, six sovereigns, 
two half-sovereigns, u five poundriiotc, twelve shillings 
and sixpence in silver, some coppers, a w'hitc cambric 
pocket-handkercliief, a small pocket paper-knife, a 
latch-key, a p.iir of gloves, a case containing two 
razors, and a piece of p.apcr on which was written • 
his name and address. As is usual in all such cases, 
an inquest was held upon the body! In addition to the 
coroner for the interest of the crown, it was attended 
by a coroner to watch the proceedings in ,tlve interest 
of the. family of the deceased; and, according to tlie 
report in the Times newspaper, tho jury having pro¬ 
ceeded to the dead-liouse, the following facts were 
educed:—9 

1. The butler of the deceased identified the body 

as being tliat of his ma.stcr, and stated tliat he must 
have left the lionsc between half-past eleven, when 
he saw him last, and a quarter to one, when he pro¬ 
ceeded to fasten the door. He alsq^ stated, that his 
master had taken with him a lieavy grcatcoKt, which 
‘ he seldom wore.’ ^ 

2. A labouring-man deposed to finding the deceased 
‘ lying on his *l)ack, witlr his head bent b&ckwards 
against a!furze-busli, and his feet towards the edge qf 
the bog. All his clotl*>.s «'erei*n except his hat, whi(^ 
lay n^iar to the body.’ ITliis witness also described the 
things mentioned aiSove ns having been found beside 
him, but ‘ he did not feci the skin of the body ut all; 
to know whether or not it was cold.’ 

8. A police constable saw nothing about 
to indicate a struggle,*except a mark or two 
deceased appeared to have made with his 
cr6ain-jng, whicl^ had a few droi* of ptfistm sMU 
in It, was lying near Mm, aslf it bad ffroppeiji^om - 
his ifight hand. The bottle lay on Iffs .left;;iude with 
the stopper outvand about a foot dit^^ j^iin Ife. 

4. The surgeon of Hampstead stov the 
twenty minutes to ten, kv fhe deitdrlioase,: w 

then quite cold, and tlie limbs ijigid. Jihere^^^;^ 
most powerful odour <rf the es|ential, 
almonds peibcptible «h ^e^hab^3h s hut 
: nothiogWlse to shew th#^th&;unto#ux^ gaat^an 
hjvd com^tted suicide. 










tlianwbich |iU master used at tea^M'. 
etrenhig. He alspjti^ved; that jioiabitj'ih 
hiitd been prociii^ frbnw. the chcunist with 
the deceatcd was in the hah» of dealing. The 
oMwitor thfe pbisoh.was as-follfWsi-^'Get from Mait¬ 
land’s a botiiS of tlie essential oil of bitter almonds; 
I don't know the quahtily wantgdj Hat—^but Kenyofi 
fa groouai] writes to me to bring one pound’s wort^b.. 
PSy-iny bill at Maitland’s.’ '^he witness did not know 
it whs jpoiaoh lie was to stet at Maitland’s. Hh thought 
it was: some in^edients ip a hair-wash which his pastor 
w^ going, fO mix ip two bottles, wliich had been placed 
oii the Sideboat.'iS. ‘Tlife deceased was a. teni})erate 
ni^ sober man. He drank only a glass or two of 
eliefry with his dinner. He liad not of late noticed 
any Ohange in the deceased’s manner. Tlic deceased 
was mnch occupied in beasincss. He had not com- 
plaingd of bis lioad at all, or of not being able to 
sleep, nor was he under medical treatment. He came 
homo unexpectedly to dinner on Saturday evening. 
He Seldom dined a.t home, but usually at his club. He 
left home in a cab on Saturday morning, with a 
quantity of papers witli him, as he was accustomed to 
do. Before getting into ^he cab, he returned to hki 
room opstairs, as if lie had forgotten something. 
Again, before he'had been away in the* cab in.any 
nimutes, tie returned, and went upstairs for a few 
moments^ He^rove olf in the cab ag.ain, and did 
not return until the evening. He liad nevear before, 
to witness’s knowledge, made any attempt on his life.’ 

(j. “A . solicitor, who was intinmtely acquainted with 
deceased, then gave evidence. He saw deceased last 
tiliVe shortly before eleven o'clock on Saturday night 
last!''He appeared oppressed by his undertakings. 
Tiatti^ly, he seemed rather haggard. During the bast 
week p^icularly, there was a great ciiange in his 
appearance. He seemed to be quite borne down by 
the extent of his business, and ‘ particularly by sonic 
occurrences which ^took place with reference to his 
afrairs last week. They were losses and pecuniary 
embarrassments which had lately (aime ujiun Itim.’ 
During the interview, this witness noticed a peculiarity 
in deceased’s manner. His eyes were bloodshot; lie 
was very restless, and evidently not in his usual 
temperament. Hod never seen him in such a slate 
^fore.* This witness-had again occasion‘to call at 
. night, when he was unexpected. ‘ He seemed surprised 
, When-f went in, and was walking about the room, 
wljich was very unusual witli him. I tiiouglit 1 per¬ 
ceived a great redness and peculiarity gbout the eyes, 
M'if he diad baJn weeping.’ Tliis witness, on being 
cross^sfiipined, admitted having made a remark to 
tliq eflftiot that he would not be surprised if deceased 
was to himself. ‘ Tlic reason I ingde that remark 
WRS,:th^t .bling a man of extraordinary clei^ness and 
streh^: of niiind, my impression was that these re¬ 
verses, cbniihg.suddeiffy upon* him, ns they did on 
Wednesday morning last, his filing would hreale down 
at oboe. 1 was told last week that his losses were very 
Severe. The autgect was discussed in my office, and 
ho admitted it.’ 

The coroner said notiiing gonld be clearer than 
the cause of death. It Was perfectly evident to him 
Wiat the unfortunate gentleman had died by his c^n 
act, JSotliing could b%any pcssibiliigr be plainer. ‘It 
yaMoiiiucli to be deplored,'%aid the coroner, ‘that 
vas afforded to him to obtain the jioiron in 
be had done; hut, judging tfbm his carrying 


iiiiTcflved. He Wifs what may be caBed'ft it 

glgantic Bcaie; Wnd if has siimC trftnsjdred, fhht ho was 
at the time of bis death iitvolvetl in frluids and’ forgeries 
to the enormous extent W one million pounds sterling, 
and that an expected early exposare was the motive for 
the suicide. <• ■ 

In the face of such conclusive evidence al wd find 
adduced at the inquest, and of Which the above is a 
summary, it might, we think, be held as almost :1m- 
jiossible R) disputp the fact of this being a. case of 
suicide of the most determined kind; The biWier 
speaks positively on the subjeut of the Identity-; and 
the Tinm’ reiiort mentions that two of his broih^s were 
also present, and likewise several of deceased’s personal 
friends and acquaintances; and it is evident, as they 
say nothing to tlic contrary, that they believed the 
body fo fee that of the person whose name and address 
w'ns found in the pocket. The coroner also is certain, 
and so is the surgeon ih'ho made the postUmbrtmi 
examination. But all this, we are told, must now 
go for notl|ing—it is only a case of imposture, and 
a deception which has been practised on thg con-ftding 
public. 

This view of the case was first promulgated in a 
newep.aper on the 20tli of Ma'ch last, in a communica¬ 
tion ‘ by 11. AV. A. of D.,' w hom the editor of the paper 
in question* leads us, in a note, to look upon as the 
same ingenious person who questioned the existence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Tlie following is a summary of 
the arguments contained in the letter of B. W. A..:— 

1. That the first fact of importance in the case is—• 
What lias become of all tlie enormous sums of mdhey 
that were known to have passed through the hands of 
deceased? ‘That on the particular Saturday of the 
alleged suicide, a very large sum of money (L.I.’lOO) 
was paid by a gentleman into the hands of deceaswi 
—a sum of whicli, from that time to the^present, not 
tile slightest trace has been found. Mr Keating, 
also, on the second day’s inquest, speaks of a bank¬ 
note of Ii.lOOO which was “not to be found among 
liis effects.’ Various large remittances are known to 
iiavo been also made, in addition to this sum of L.2800, 

‘ dearly made away ivith.’ Therefore, on the very Mnk 
of the grave, we find deceased collecting, as it were, 
ins accounts, and as eager for money as H he was to 
live a score of years longer. * 

2. Tlie dates of liis letters shew that ho m^itated 

suicide a full week before its alleged consumma¬ 
tion ; during most of wiiich time ‘ he was engaged in 
borrowing.’ ■ " 

3. The following observations on the nyor are 
made a strong point in the argument. We have first a 
quotation from Paris and Fonblanqm’s Midieod^pispru- 
daicc: * It may he laid down ns a general rufe,.tJiat the 
more sudden the death, the longer is Cadayerofil stiff- 
ijess from taking place.... If a body itt: such ca^ji he 
cold and stiff, we maybe certain that niore than; twelve 
hours have elapsed since the fatal event.’ It is argih^ 
that the deceased could not have reached' Hampstead 
Heath before twelve o’clock, at the very earltekt^ taking 
into account that l>o was seen by his MiCjlor shtHitiy 
before eleven, and by liis butler lit ba|f‘paSt :eleVen 
o’clock. Tlio suicide, therefore, coidd uht itak^: plaiie 
before half-past twelve at the earliest; ^^twdWclbclE 
at the latest; and yet, at a quartet befofC Dinh ifi the 
morning^the body vaa stiff’and cof4; -*thA^ 
firmly established!’ ‘'iVe have ahviady itataldhihed,* 

the ingenious B; W. A., ‘ ' 




1)8'hx* ^bsd in destroying hiuiself by taking or which gives us as the greatest |i6siihle;Pterval which 
fte essential oil of almonds, hp would haVe could liayo elapsed betweea the suppefial suicide Xhd 
jge Itl^tah a q?Bor» The only question fear the the findingthe body** cold and 
Sidemttonof'the jui^- was, as to wliafPveiit^ehtate-jlbio-sundu oaor^^^^^ ' ■ 

hfR.tnind'kt the time he cemrautted the act/ j A Dr (SUyi to hie M^ScM Jnid^nideiiefy 

I| :evidence: at- th/'l»gpii#|,'h■ ■ 


1st ;the deceased werb gh»^ 


a Oubhn’^'VdM 









OHAMBEBS’S JOXJl^AL. 


p. S78>. uiygi' ;geD be laid devro^ 

Wo (herald it 0 yesp. <c<Mltent ourselves wi^h tlie mere 
passive exercise df bur sehscs or judgment, It is sot 
enough to see tlie objects which actually present thein* 
selves to the eye—we must look for such as are not 
obvious at the first glance. To the correctness of 
good observers, we must add the intelligence and 
invention of an experimenter. We must beware of a 
hasty decision, ^<1 remember that the apparent cause 
of deatli is not always the real one.’ And Airther, as 
to the place in wliich the body 4 found, ‘the first 
cautiem IS not to conclude too hastily that the spot in 
which body is discovered is tliat in which deatli 
actually took place.’ Br Beck says, that ‘ very soon 
after deatii such a total change of the features takes 
place that it is impossible for tlie nearest rclatircs to 
recognise them.’ , • 

S. Another medical authority says: ‘ It cannot he 
too generally known that upfn the discovery of a dead 
body, its fitnation and attitude should never he dis¬ 
turbed until it has been examined by competent 
persons. We may, for example, find the (tbeeasod in a 
posture wlfich he could never have himself assumed, 
whence we should be led to conclude that he hail not 
.fallen by bis own hands, vin tho case cf tho disputed 
suicide of the Earl of Essex in the Titwer, much infor¬ 
mation was lost by the body having been stripped and 
removed before a due examination took place.’ 

0. We may note ns a commentary on the above, that 
the body was removed to Hampstead workhouse before 
being examined by any competent person. 

7f As to tho identification, the following remarks arc 
made'riie body was not identified at the inquest by 
any individual whose enusa scknluc consisted in any 
knowledge of the body by 'marks or peculiarities of 
structure. The only witness who sweam to the identity 
is the butieic^who liad been only eighteen months in 
the service of deceased. ‘ It is upon the evidence cf 
this person, and this ]iersoii only, that tlie body was 
identified for tlie jury,’ The fact of the butler's not 
having observed any change in his master during the j 
last month or two, and that his mmmer on tlic fatal 
Saturday was tlie same as usual, does not agree with 
the statement of the solicitor, wlio stated that dece.ased 
latterly appeared haggard, and that he noticed an 
extraordinary change 1% his appearance during tlic last 
week. 

8. Tlie remaining portion of the letter is occupied in 

critidsing the fact of deceased being ot^enpied in the 
preparation of a hair-wash, and is introduced by 
anoi^ier quotation from Paris and Fouhlawjitn, vol. ii., 
p. 18. Mn conducting our inquiry, tlie most trifling 
inddonts connected wirii tiie deceased sliouhl not pass 
unheeded; for however unimportant they may at first 
individually appear, we shall often find that, in com- 
bin^on, they will afford the principal data for tlic 
solution of our problem. With how many cxatnplA 
will the history of crime present us where the most 
minute circunietances have alone furnished the con¬ 
vincing proofs of guilt.’ This is followed by a piece 
of truly singuhw evidence frohi tlie butler; * Deceased 
had ;prcviou8ly tliat evening asked him to clean two 
bottles and place them on the sideboard, which he did. 
He (witness) did liot knw it was poison that he had 
to get at Mr M He thought Jt was some 

ingredient in a hidr-wasli which his master isas going 
to'mix in the two bottles, which hail been^placed on 
the nddtoard.’ ; ■ 

9. He had just previously posted away a letter to 
his sister, informing, her of hit intention to commit 
shleide. 

ao, WIiy did tills person walk out to Hampstead 
Heatii at midnight to commit the deed? is next aske^. 
fit has ;.a»pear0ijto 1*0 very. et>wng^?^hat, a pan 
to. Tn^e a^y: with fcitOBclf by a ,poiaon . 
instantaneeus *119 its p^tf^ |hould- trudge oUt to 


i^ampstead Heath in the piddlpldf: t^ night for tlie 
purpose, first putting into his pi^kdt A pS^ pf*pai^r 
to tell his name. ^ shorlwthe ddinilj so vere puttii^ 
one’s self to a deal m trouble for no intpUgil;|e Ijirpose.’ 

11. It is assumed,, that among 2,50Qi()% J^^!e«(the 
population* of Londonj it would be enily\hndhf1i to 
fiud a dead bodyyor |ny purpose. -y.' 

I As might have been anticipated of a specuhstl^ 
cBrious as that of R. W. A., it was extensively 
lated by being immediatfily copied into all the 
and Movincial papers. Of course it was at first oh>y; 
laugliCd at, as an ingenious pidbo»of reasoning; and *hS' 
coroner wlio presided at tho trial '4?ne,thought fliinlly 
to have settled the matter when lie wrote to tlie Timf^s 
ill answer to tho above, that there could heho doubt 
wliatcver as to tl’.e identity of thg body, fs he himself 
had made a very minute ej|:atn|nation of it^‘ and had 
even opened the eyelids, &c. The surgeon, too, who 
made the jiost-mortem examination, thought it nbees- 
sary to state again, through means of tlie press, the 
fact of his having found a, very considerable quailtity 
of poison in the stomach of the corpse. 

Notwithstandiug the re-statement of these twa^gpeat 
(jfcts, the idea gained ground tliat the suicide was ill 
reality a complete deeeptioi?. Tlie old facts wey once 
again dwelt, upon. IIU anxiety absufc his papers on 
the Siiturday morning, and his repeated retagus tp his 
study after he had gone out, point, it is thought,, to 
anxiotic^ of a dilfereiit kind from tiidse of ipproach- 
ing death, and lead to the supposition of his being at 
that time busy making arrangements for flight. , ,Tho 
gigantic system of swindling in whicli it is now known 
deceased liad been engaged, must, it is aaid, have put 
liiin in possession of a sum of money so immense,, as 
to render it easy for him to carry out any piece of 
deception, however difficult. And wo are also trium- 
plwiitly told, that as the whole career of tlie man was 
a development of swindling and forgery, *hc has, in 
fact, been merely capping tlic climax of bis forgeries 
by a dexterous forgery of liimself.* We are also told, 
‘that the njfony of mind displayed to his visitor of 
Saturday evening was a clever piece of acting—that 
the letters were an ingenious contrivance to strengthen 
belief in liis death—that the written order for tlic 
poison, the selection of the silver jug, and the body 
carefiill.y Jilaced on a mound on Hampstead Heath, 
were all of a piece, cleverly contrived, and admirably 
carried out.’ » 

Tlic elaborate and varied collection of matters found 
on deceased, consisting of money of varied kinds, the 
paper-knife, &c*, are all a part of tl«j sham; and the 
writing of the name and address was unnecessary in 
the case of a man so well known as deceased, who was 
a member of iijjjliainont, and a celebrated shareholder 
in, and chairman of many joint-stock coinpaniss. It is 
•asked—Would the body have been so readily kno'Viiil 
had there been no wrttteii payer with the name f. It 
is olscsrciiortcd that dectiascil said, on meeting a f^ehd 
in the city: ‘ Good-bye; I am going a long journey',’ .. 

Another great fact on this side of the ease is der|ye4. 
from tho circnmstancJ of the boots of deceased ; 
perfectly clean and'free from mud. Why did Iiepltobite',, 
to go so far from iiomc^to die ? How did he .|^;||ilWii!(a,f 
—in a cab ? If so, where is the cabman 


hillock on whieh the body was fphhd j* ; . This 
cular-spot could not be approwshed Jii thb dS-ytiMS 
witiiout soiling the boots or shps j dtad yet,^ii d 
evening; at midnight, the joMpy aorpiS dhe bi^ ivjis 
cleanly accomplished! lOiis btiggs the evideBce fo a 
most diumatk: climax, add 

tional B^'very .late8,t 'dn ' 

■the-subj^i which ,gpe».';^.^6ye^i*li0^ ' 

hedifrect; itis,’that,« respsd|ahht'd«iWi^ 3 .FtVlt^ 










in «T}Md»«iy^wtite« fe tl» CWfe Examiner to tay that 
toJBding a iUstance from that tbWnj 

tigra received a letter frdili" her fti/her in Louirianii, 
Sttttee, in wiiich he states \hat the supposed 
Htdiciae is tiiere alive and wellf and tliat he saw him. 
^be name rf^this Aroerican correspondent has been 
finished to the above paper, andche to represented ^ 
Bang a gentleman of undoubted respectability. ^ 
it will certainly, we thin]c, be admitted, after a 
perosd' of both sides of the argument, that* this is a 
very singular case, an(J l^iat, if the objections aife well 
fbunded, it*wiU dererve to be ranked as one of the 
nrost'interesting‘in the* history of medical jurispru- 
dehee.i It cannot, at anyrate, be deemed to be out 
of the bounds of probability, for we have perused 
atdfiet of mistakeif identity, in regard to livitif/ 
penbns, much more singular than the one ju.st 
: nuraAsd; and we have seen in our theatres such 
Wonderful transformations of face and feature as quite 
surprised us. Of these we m.ay point to the imitation 
of the Wizard of the North by Charles Mathews, and 
the imitation of the latter by Mr Tajigh Murray, both 
receuRy. before the public. And even regarding tlie 
identity of tlie dead—alloTjing the reader to form his 
ovrn jdligment on^the above statements—wc can cite 
parallel instantflbs where mistakes equally aurious have 
been«.niadf!. The• following is a case in point;—In 
the year «183D, jn a certain city, a corpse, with the 
ibet and bands firmly Imund with a cord, sf.nd the 
body. bent up, was found tied into a sack, which 
was Moating on the water (not the Bosphorus). An 
examination of the body took place, and several 
Wounds of a superficial character were discovered on 
the limbs, while on the side of the neck an incised 
wound about an inch deep was seen. The pliysician 
wlio examined the body inferred from their appearance 
that th^e marks were made after death. Tlie corpse 
was laid out at a particular place, for tlie purpose of 
bmng identified •, and, singular to relate, it was claimed 
as being the corpse of three different individuals: 
fcst, as ^at of a person who had died of delirium 
tremens, and been buried a few days liefor ■ in a certain 
cemetery; secondly, it was positively affirmed, by a 
celebrated physician, that it was the corpse of a robber 
whem he had stabbed in tlie neck while projecting liis 
house from an attempt to rob it by four persons, one 
ofwhonj was the subject of identification; thirdly, and 
as if this was not a sufficient complication, a new 
claimant arose ibr the body, in the person of a surgeon 
who had intendei^ to use it for anatomical purposes ; 
and w)^ “While Engaged in conveying it to his disscct- 
ing'i^m'ia,Ah<>at, was so unfortunate ns to let it fall 
,'&ll were equally confident in their claims; 
btrt it liflorwards demonstrated tfiat not one of 
them wi#ihh true owner of the body, it beipg proved 
that the ^son had died at hi^ own house before the 
time of the robbery; wllen the wound was given; and 
that therefore it was iieither tliedost sulyect, iftir yet 
the person who died of delirium tremens. 

We need scarcely recall the recent case of assassina- 
tton in London, hr the finding of the body of Fosciiini, 
the asasBsin, in the Thames, ,at first so positively 
asserted to be that of the Italian, hut afteri^rds found 
to be that of anotlier person. Another cas(fbf mistaken 
ideoti^ k tlius stated Becjjt: ‘ ji«esurrection-man 
was tSfied for raismg the body of a young womamfroin 
the churchyard of Stirling. Nine weeks after death, 
the body was discqvered, and idenllfied by all the 
nlAtions,. not only by the feature^ but by aemark 
which tMy^JMieved oculd not be mistaken, she being 
lahw of ths left leg, which was shorter than the right. 

goodvSeal of curious swearing as to the 
. of; ^e jjg^r death that the bodyf/dhld be 
sed { bttt'lhe jn^ were con vlnced tbtf the. SW 
.v^nUct accordingly. 
thiU this woSipot of the womati vhh 


waS tiikea fiibmi^lm^ehuKffiyatd ef 
that at least Six wdhks after the thhe Ilbd^ was 
burled in the churchyard of Falkirk, froeS which she 
was taken by tins man, who also took the other, for 
which he was tried—ahe also was lame of the 1^ leg. 
Titus, though guilty of the oftbnee laid to his charge, 
he was found guilty bjr a mistake of the body.' ^ 
we may conclnde with one other case of error in the 
identificarion of a dead Itody. It occurred ill Canada 
in the yeftr 1827,,Where the corpse of a man named 
Munroc was supposed to be that of a murdered f»ee- 
mason named William Morgan. The body was found 
on tho beach of Lake Ontario, and the jury who'sst on 
it gave in a verdict of its being a person unknow:n to 
them, who had met his death by drowning. It was 
then buried; but, in consequence of a rumour of its 
being'lli%body of William Morgan, it was disinterred, 
and made the subject of a fresh inquest. Mrs Morgan, 
the physician of Morgan,4ff)r Henry of Bochester, and 
several others wlio had been acquainted with deceased, 
deposed to fts being his body. ‘Mrs Morgan had not 
a particle of doubt,’ and fully believed the egrpse to lie 
that of her husband. From her testimony, and that of 
other witnesses, the fact of its being Morgan appeared 
to be conclu8ivel;jj establishetlj in spite of tlie only two 

circumstances against it.the difference of dress, and 

the jMickets being filled with tracts; and notwith¬ 
standing wliich, the jury gave a verdict that it was ins 
body, and it was again interred. Shortly afterwards, 
an advertisement appeared in the Canada papers oflbr- 
ing a reward for the discovery of the body of Tim^.thy 
Monroe, who was drowned at Newark on the Bver 
Niagara. From tho very minute description of the 
clothes, it was at once seen that they applied to tlie 
supposed body of Morgan. It was again, therefore, 
exhumed; and from incontestable evidence, the fact 
was thoroughly ostablished that it was im reality the 
body of Timothy Munroe of Upiier Canada. 

THE STORY-TELLIiB OP STAMBOUL, 

In the reign of Sultan Murad IT., there was amottg 
the humble, subjects of his capital a worthy and vene¬ 
rable book-merchant named Scliemsuddin. He occupied 
one of the principal stalls in the book-bezestan, nnd 
w.as well known to all the literlry world in Staraboul. 
It is true, tliis did not imply a very large circle of 
acquaintance, for there were not many persons who 
inclined to such matters ; but the few savans who 
shared this knowledge between them all knew Schem- 
snddin well, and often visited his rcpositoiy. He dealt 
largely in copies of the Koran, and in commentaries 
thereupon, in which were chronicled the opinions of 
distinguished lawyers and cadis upon the civil code of 
the land. There were also the works of the Turkish and 
Arabian poets and romancers, thd songs of Abou Tegian 
and Hafiz, tlie wild legend of Antur, and the Thousand 
and One Nights. He hail, riiCTeOver, a sCcret store, 
containing choice specimens Of the litelatare of other 
languages, classic and modem. Tills waa osaeftilly 
withdrawn from the public gaze,,and reserved -for the 
few Avbose love of learning rendered them less ;I»igbi|ed 
than the majority of their faith, w^p would liittit ftie 
researches of the true believer ft) the wriripj^ flif -^e 
Prophet alolie.' Seldom could the loiterer huye ^sed 
the stall ef Schemsuddin wkhOui finding hiftiMI'^^ 
coromunioo with some reverend hjjom or gray-bca^W; 
cad^deep in questious coneetullhg.laTidivinilyt^ 

Nor would he pl^ecft thiiniih rft 
favour, to do huriness ftilh ;end 

particularly if he approved hiipsClf a man of to 
for SehetnBudSiiij uolwi dOTOnt Mwsulmiin, 

. .diiproached .v;hi’5h|s':' 'hekrt somb. dkllpw;;towns'- the' 

<x)mmon ifaU<^: ,an4f i^^ thpleato4 ^ wtither|| M 

the woritt over.' 8^^ foriUeittljl*, 


















the whttfo of l^» going .^ fnun bit jdace 

,.pf bosinraw, till y^s had uoiwe upon him, and hi* 
taco had grpWa w yellotr wrinkled as the old 
parohmonta upon hia stall; and since the business in 
urhidi he was engaged yielded a handsome return of 
proflta, he ^ped, ‘ by the blessing of Allah,’ as he was 
.wont to say, * still to occupy his place in the bezestan, 
until the predetermined day should come, and he 
ahonld be tran|planted to the gardens of Paradise.' 

But every man has his lot of trouble; aidl even the 
tlivet life of the book-merchant wsfc not uninvaded by 
care. Schemsuddin had an only son, named Selim; and 
in eveiy respect the hopeful heir of the hook-stall was 
the opposite to his father's wishes. That fatlier was a 
man of peace, and he had at one time great difBcuUy 
in keeping his son from joining the sultan’s army; he 
was fond of quiet and regularity, Selim was as wild 
and restless as on untamed colt; the old man had a 
lingering fondness for mqiijey, ^lim got it only to 
spend it with a reckless hand. His father bod early 
marked his unsettled and impulsive disposition; but, 
hoping that time and regular employment would sober 
him, ho Ifkd taught him to read .md write, caused him 
daily to commit portions of tlie Koran to memory, 
and by some strung rao<gil agency induced him to read 
aloud for a part of each day from some book upon 
Turkish law. Selim grew clever against ids willbut 
no one could have hated his studies more than he‘ diii, 
and he took every opportunity of shewing his dislike 
to them. It required more tliaii'^Schemsuddiii’s powers 
of watchfulness to retain tlie lively Iwy; and whenever 
he* fell into a deeper talk than ordinary with a cus¬ 
tomer, or whenever he indulged liituself in a dose, bis 
scapegrace son would play truant to bqpks, bezestan, 
and everytliing, ami scamper off to a game on the 
Atmeidan or a bathe in the Bospliorus. Tliere was 
only one ,^ss of re;iding which had the slightest 
attraction for him—the poems and romances aforesaid. 
These lie read until he had committed tliem to memory; 
and the recital of thesevto himself and his youtliful 
companions formed his great .delight. Occasionally, 
despairing of his own ability to produce any impression 
on bis wayward sou, Schemsuddin would induce some 
of his friends, reverend or learned in the. law, to 
remonstrate with him on his conduct; but Selim, 
having ready wit and a strong inclination to fun, 
always succeeded In'turning tjm tables upon them. 
As bo used to laugh loudly at bis own rejilies, a crowd 
soon gathered about them; and as they nlw.iys sided 
•with the mirth-maker, the diseomflu-d seniors sxieedily 
reared from the contest. Thus Selim held on his 
course, greatly to the "rief of ills parent, until he 
found himself a young man, the choice spirit and 
delight of a band of youths, as wild, though not so 
clever as himself, but witliout any means of procuring 
a subsistence, except by dependence on his father. 

•‘My son,’ said Schemsuddin one day, speaking c^en 
more gravely than was his wont, ‘ tliou art now eighteen 
years of age, hut thou hast learned none of the wisdom 
proper for manhh^. Thou art like the colt of the 
wild-ass I thou dost not love tlie calling I would have 
taught thee; thou seekest not to build the house of tliy 
&tber. Bor every man there is an appointed time of 
death, and I ifc drawing near to tlio end of my 
course.’ ' , 

As the Idd man uttered these words yith great 
feeling, ^lim, who loved Ms father in his heart, coul^ 
not refrain frhm tears. * 

‘I ithohld not mourn, my son, if thou wert todos- 
trious, and wouldst liU tlie ptSce of thy father. The 
te* that is old and decayed, expects to fail; happy 
is it i^t has cherished a saplifg, strong apd Vigorous, 

iogrow where it has grown.’S ■ 

Irfim bent sfe the ,ground befo^: hfe rnther, and 
hem'robe .;- ' 

‘lhaVg this (toy maj^e^y w^V puiyueu ™ 


^ have .intrusted it to tfrs esjeS ipf My friend Mollah 
Hassan, on whom be tlm blessiite: atna T 
him to see it strictly fulfiUed, K;;th(M'ref^meet thy 
life, and pursues!# the courte I feavo nj*^ 
thee, thou wilt receive at ray death the 
property! but thou^continuestwild aiSo i4ekli(^:m»i 
thou liast been hitherto, thou slmlt be disinherit^ and 
Ihy portion sbali endow tlie mosque of which'mbifeh 
Hassan is the priest. Arise, my son; thou hast frrifrd 
my will f may Allah gite theq grace to obey it.’ 

I'ty more than a year after this time Selim labouicd 
hafdfto fulfil the wishes of liia father: h<» forsook tlie 
idle company into whicli he Jiad fklj^; he undertook 
studies that were most disagreeable to him, and became 
the model of a dutiful son; ho endeavoured, moreover, 
to repress the love of fnn wliich Jiad distinguished him, 
tlunigh not with very signal success. _At times the 
pent-up. stream would bu^kt forth, and* frequently at 
the expense of his father's friends, the Mollah Hassan, 
the arbiter of his fortune, not excepted; but, setting 
aside these trifling outbreaks, Selim’s conduct was .most 
exemplary, and obtiiineil the often-expressed approval 
of his father. Yet it was not altogether the f^spect 
the wealtli wbicli induced him to this dingence; 
%i8 affection for Ills parenJ, and Ids sense of duty, liad 
a share in jt, for Selim had many good qtialities as the 
foundation of his character. ^ 

At last, Schemsuddin’s apprehensions were Accom¬ 
plished and he was gatheretl to his*father#. The old 
W)k-(Ie.'iler wa.s missed from his seat among his 
literary wares, .and his wonted customers strokajj their 
beards, and lamented gravely the loss of so much 
learning. The bezestan seemed to lack its most accus- , 
tomed presence, and the sole memorials of his having 
been were a new cypress and a turbaued stone amid 
the gloomy groves of Scutari. 

Selim mourned periiaps more earnestly than a more 
dutiful son would luwe done, and determined to observe 
Ills fiitiicr’s wislics even more rigorously, now that his 
presence was removed from hdii. When a decent 
time bad elapsed, be betook himself to the mollah, 
the executor to the will, to request that the requisite 
forms migiit be copiplied with, and that be might be 
put into iiossessiun of his father’s business and wealth. 
To bis great astonishment, Mollah Hassan received him 
with bitter revilings and reproaches, and commanded 
liim to quit his dwelling. 

‘Begone,’ said lie, ‘thou impious rebel! Thou hast 
broken tlie heart of tby father, my loving friend, tho 
camel of my house. ’Thou holiest to gain his wealth ; 
but it is i^rfeitod by thy crim|s. Hence! The 
Proplfet's curse be upon thee!’ , '• 

In vain did Selim protest that bo only wished the 
strict terms of tho will to be ohserveef; in vain did 
be offer to fArnisii evidence of his. father's approval 
of his fate conduct—the mollah was obdurate, per¬ 
sisting tluat he had not refornjBinus life, and therefore 
liad po claim to the luwperty. Tilie unfortunatO youth 
applied for advice^ and assistance to some i of his 
deceased father’s friends; but they all enterteined a 
jirejudico against him, and none of them Were wlUing 
to exert themselves on his behalf; and when they 
began to give him ^rave counsel on l^S : .$ondi|oll, he 
found tllft# they had taken greater oflfence *t the 
rftirth he had nassed upon them, than At hi* former 
idle and neglectful biSbits oHlife. Sriltn hisi& Appliw 
cation to some of the inferior offlMrs af jnhSle, but 
tliese had bee^ secretly bribed by the mohah^ so that 
they would take no steps in the, ZBKttkr;* and. as 
jusOce in Turkey at that t|me yery tb^ 
uncertain, it seemed most h^ 

yonth would never gain h» right ■ ’ ' 

Being thns deprived pf tlfe’ pfeapS^ M snhsislSSPSf 









faikid liteji he s^h rbrou^t to the-veax 
of etorv^idien, Jwben the idea struck hiiQ it 
toAting to JiU pecuniary «dvaata«e the talent for 
iW^^g pcTinvebtien vdiich had itLde him so popu^^ 
kff agionb his comronions. Accordingly, 

•ite fregnentod-cal^a and places of public resort, where 
be-Ptoctised these gifts for the .amgsement of the 
oftopany. At first, his gains in this branch of public 
life were rery small; but his fame as a story-teller 
speedily spreM, and his receipts indreased acccrdingly. 
He possessed ell the elements necessary for proficiency 
in his profession—a cljaf and musical voice, a mady 
iUi^entioii^ a xeteptiVe masoory, an animated delivery, 
and unbounded assurance. 'V^eiever Selim exercised 
his vocation, a largo crowd was sure to collect about 
him, and as lie brought much additional custom to the 
e^Mjws (coffee-house keeijcrs), they found it worth 
dieir while to supply him with fbod and money. Thus 
Ire .wdSt on, laughing and making others laugh, hut 
still neither forgetting nor forgiving the faithless and 
avaricious mollah who liad. usurped his birthright. 
He often interweaved this part of his own history 
into wild legends he was accustomed to recite, 
and declaimed against too injustice with a warmth, 
vehiCh Ijgtrayed his interest'in the matter; while those 
of his audience who understood the allusion, winked 
grav^: at each other, and pufled away at their 
nargfafiei: wito sympathising a^our. Almost every¬ 
body ta SfhmboOT knew of the wrong whicli been 
practised; and yet so influential was Mollah IT^san’s 
^Id^ ihat all who had any power to interfere wore 
blind to ids villainy. 

Notwithstanding his light-hearted disposition, Selim 
could not prevent occasional attacks of despondency, 
induced.by ^ sense of tlie injustice he hud sufiTered. 

Under toe influence of these, he would often take long 
and solitary journeys, and even retire for days together 
from the -society of his companions. He would be 
missed from his accustomed haunts, and liis absence 
would be lamented bf Ids admirers and patrons; aud in 
a few days he would reappear, and delight tliem with 
some new narration of marvellous and absorbing in¬ 
terest. On one occasion, after some days spent in these 
wUd and purposeless rambles, Selim was returning to 
the capital; it was nearly evening, and he was yet 
some distance from his destination, when he heard the 
rumble of an araba behind him. The vehicle drew 
near, drspwn by two richly caparitoned oxen; and the 
bells with which the harness was studded made a merry 
jingling as they moved along. The curtains of the araba, 
nei^d ho jonger to keep off the sun, werS thrown back 
to admit^the breeze of the evening. Selim saw 
that tocra: Wi^’^two occupants in the vehicle, both 
femtoas jDmm the difference in their costume, he 
judged -thHl toey were mistress and sSrvaut. They 
were aj^WentoJ^ returning from an excursion <nto the 
country, and were ipider the charge of an aga, who 
drovethe Vehicle. As the araba passed beside,him, 
Selim observed beneath toe yashvm of toe superior 
the twinkle of a merry pair of dark black eyes. Now 
Selim was a connoisseur in the matter of eyes. All the 
powers of observation he possessed liad been concen¬ 
trated .cm the subject and from Ring praoti^ he had 
become very expert in deducing, from toi^ue and 
Mp«:t of that organ, an argument as to tub itomainiiife 
; and so, on till#octmslan, though the envious 
veil; concealed all else, yet the toll-tale eyes inspired #|im 
witih;^|tont of surpassing beauty.. i'to araba passed 
Jiinr .hyv 'tho tutoUng of Us tiny hells dmd away imtlic 
dtotmee^ «ud still light of tobse dark eyes linfmted 
he busied his fancy in weaving many 
■itllBsity image* teowet^ng their owner. With an eye to 
■ipiAleti,dm ,*cion«mmbeetied in founding mcnpital taje 
Ind^tjsilor toe behoof of hi* frienw in Ifis 
'catortatomenV and was just fini sh tog "^he phu 
toe readlnem of an experien^ hah^ 


when a ludddn into in tim: road mvatdoift v^hlch 
quickly changed too ijurrent of .his tooti^t^ 
through the aga^s want of skill . in dtotoog,- ^nt 
some suddmi resUvehess on the part of the pxeh^ 
arabk had swerved from the read, the wheels had sunk 
into a hollow at the sld^ and too,vebicld wa*.over¬ 
turned. Selim hastened with all his might to render 
assistance, the screams which he heard adding wtoga to 
his feet, and very quickly arrived at the Bcene of toe 
accident, fie found the younger femam stunned and 
senseless wito the shock, having been thrown out wijh 
great force ; the aga bewildered and helpless; ahd tliO 
elder female, who appeared to bo a kind of duenna, 
or nurse, endeavouring to restore her charge to con¬ 
sciousness, ejaculating meanwhile with great fei^vency 
mingled lamentations over her mistress and curse* oi^ 
tlie stupidity of toe driver. 

‘All me*! ah me! Fatime, my jewel 1 Thou juck-- 
less offspring of a dog—fl^y strokes of toe bastinado 
for thy supper. Look upon me, my flower.; art toou 
dead ? Alas! ’ • 

Mcanwhilc‘'Hclim stood by in silence, rapt in aston¬ 
ishment at the realisation of his late fancifl*. Here 
were the very charms revealed in all their frilncss 
which lie had pictured to himsqlf; and he stood divided 
between admiration of so much beauty and pleasure 
at bis own skill in guessing it so correctly. His heart 
was 'rapidly escaping through his ardent gaze, when 
Fatiniu opened her eyes, and blushed to find herself 
unveiled in the jircscnce of a straij^ger. Her blusli 
was immediately succeeded by an expression of pain; 
and on her attempting to rise, it was found that her 
ankle was seriously injured, and that she was unable 
to move. Selyn examined tlie overturned araba; ,iuid 
finding that no great damage had been done to if in 
the fall, summoned the luckless driver to his assist¬ 
ance, and soon succeeded in preparing it .for. furtlier 
progress. It then became necessary to iift*tiie injured 
lady into the vehicle; and while the others were 
leisurely preparing for the tasl:, Selim stepped between 
them, raised the fair sufferer in his arms, and placed 
her gently on the cushions. Tlic attendants appeared 
shocked at his presumption, and tlie yashpiac was im-. 
mediately arranged over the face of toe lovely maiden; 
but Selim had his reward in a grateful glance, whicli 
dwelt in his heart long after. Ito would have accom¬ 
panied the araba to tlje city, but tlie iinrso forbade it 
in no gentle terms, and he felt that such an intrusion 
would be deemed unwarrantable. He therefore re¬ 
mained where ho was until the vehicle had passed out 
of sight; and when at lost he turned to depart, he 
observed tliat the Lady had^left her fan, which he 
seized upon with eagerness, ns a souvenir of . top friir 
Fatime. 

Selim’s heart burned with curiosity to Show- who 
toe m.aiden was whom he bad met Under J these 
stftinge circumstances; but he wisely detwmined, ftri 
toe present, to keep the whole matter k-vecret. lie 
returned to Stamboul wito hi* ho^ frUj of romantib 
visions, and Lis pence of mind sadly disturbed^by his 
remembrances of too charms of toia unlpaot^ My. 
He betook himself at once to his accustomed opbilpa- 
tion, and delighted an audience more numsMuai tuad! 
select, upon that very evening, by toe glowibd: kod' 
impassioned ^rms in which he depicted, wito inbidedt*, 
in the story never heaM of till then, tob-totttu^l 
and sorrows of Scheraselntoar imd the- 
Fersia. In'fact, under this new ilftpiratiblh^ 
seemdB to have become more hrilHant toim bye?; 
and, like many anotlter pope,poet and plpy^dh.top; 
world’s history, he nouied^JWjt th^ 
own passion ^ mi*friirto 4 |l.w toron^ the lipt|df hi* 
hoioe*. A e'»'ent jiai*t nSr-- 

rated, ''Wisik-.|i|^*in8; ia ^me ,oi the d^i-.cafbs, - 
s^r ha^d( ,:eivlfert^he4;:-f^ 













Iiooi> pn; Olcupying the best 

Jeat iii %e^iTBii, and inhaling^ the grateM ineeiase 
of ^ tobacco, he enjoyed the luxury ctf 

lis't^ing to tlie'sjpeculations of his audience as to the 
Ahwuemefit of the narrative ho had begun; some were 
of opinion that the hero would in the end succeed in ' 
uniting bis destinies with those of his peerless and 
adored mistress; while pthers held that the* malig- 
utot power of the Evil Genius would thwart this 
desirable consummation. At last, after many vain 
appeals t6 Selim, they decided m await the issue 
on the'following evening, and the'conversation took 
another channel. A shaggy sipiM who sat near to 
Selim entered into discourse with his neighbour. ‘ Thou 
hast heard of our paclia’s proclamation, brother?’ 

‘I have not. What is it?’ 

‘Three nights since, his daughter, the lijrhtrof his 
harem, was returning from a visit to tlie nicdiuinnl 
waters, accompanied hy tlio^aga and her woman, when 
the araba was overturned, and tlie lady broke her 
ankle. 'A young man passing by had the presumption 
to remov^lier veil, and even took her in Sis arms, and 
lifted her into the araba. The pacha was so enraged 
when he heard of this stranger’s audacity, tii.at lie 
immediately offered a eeward of twenty purses to 
whomsoever will secure the oftendcr, and bring liim 
to punishment.’" 

‘And by the Prophet’s beard,’ returned the other, 

‘ our pacha is the man to keep his word.’ 

To the truth of this remark Selim gave a silent 
assent; for no one w^as more noted for severity in 
diAiipline and firmness of purpose than Osman Pacha, 
the commander of the sultan’s sipahis. Thus, then, 
the unfortunate youth obtained more light tlian was 
agreeable as to the parentage and abode of the young 
lady whom he had thus mysteriously met. lie learned 
her rank, and, what part of the city she blessed by her 
presence, only to Icam at the same time that all hope 
of Wooing and winning her was out of the question. 
For hhn, the penniless .Idventurer; the laugh-maker 
for street-crowds and idlers at tlio cafe', whoso scanty 
income depended on the inanufaeturc of jokds and 
stories—for lura. to raise his eyes to the ex.alted rank 
to which the lovely Fatime belonged, would bo, as he 
said, remonstrating witii his rebellions heart in gloomy 
soliloquy, ‘like a heerie courting tlie rose.’ Still, with 
all the aid of his pliifosophy, ha could not scatter tlie 
dcli^itful vision. His liabits of moody and restless 
wandering grew more confimied, and he was less 
frequently mot with at his wonted places of resort. 
Indeed Ins acquaintances began to fear that the sense 
of his injuries would eitl^'r kill him or drive him mad; 
and either catastroplio would have proved a serious 
loss to tlie mirth-loving portion of the population of 
Stainboul. 

JV^andering one day through a remote part of the 
slurbs, he was startled at being suddenly confronted 
by a stranger, who evidently sought to conceal his 
features fron* observation. He drew from beneath 
hia robe a bouquet of rich and heauliftil flowers, 
which he presented to the young man, whispering as 
he did SO a itiinxik well known at that time among the 

*.^e waters go on to the seas from whence they came; 

A loving heart repays in kindness the Icindness once 

beridwed;* * 

tod making a sign as an injunction to secrew, he 
paM^ oh his way. Selim did not doubt for a moment 
fe e t-Ke flowers had been sent from the beautiftil 
firtbiit tod hastened, with his heart heaving with 
eal^Shy, to seek Bonae retfred jpot where he could 
ckwiaii'this nrecioha missivo withtot, .fear 
rhht^; :><®hlsmei;hod»of w »»» 

its r^ghised' &eaf|i%^ wasi to gathto 




fhe drift and purport Of the. whote- s Hfere was * flower 
to express the bashfulness nf 5 dnot&er 

denoting hinderance and diSSouUy ; another stimulatihg 
Iiim to hope anst faithfulness; ' tod . all4ge^her|: the 
young man, an apt sttoent in sueli mtottoSjiCPnlriyed 
to make Out a state of affairs tolerably toGoutaging toi> 

T,.s_1^ __..ji -.•xa. • . ‘ft . W: . 


religious)}', both from nlbtives.of lionour and also 
a pri^ent regard for his own safety. Messages of tlie'. 
s.Hmi/character were repeatidf and lie found oppor¬ 
tunities, through the .same i!»ediurA,«tp return suitable 
acknowledgments and replies; and though the impedi- i 
ments to a successful termination of this love-passage I 
still appeared insuperable, yet Selim almost forgot that 
it Was hopeless, in his joy tjiat it was mutual, love. 

Meanwhile, his professional reputation continued 
to extend, till at last it reached the court itsdif, and 
the attendants and oflicers discoursed among them¬ 
selves concerning the n];(ii whose talents were ^ua 
dazzling and deligliting the people. These reports 
came to the cars of tlie sultan, who forthwith he- 
|iolved that he would hear Selim's porformtoce, and 
judge for himself of liis abSity. Murad was v^y fond 
of assuming a disguise, exchanging* his robes of state 
for the plain garb of a citizen or 'traveUing^merchant, 
and thus prowling about to observe the mannel'a and 
pruaee||ings of his people. On more frian onh occasion, 
tins propensity had involved him in difficulties in 
which the commander of the faithftii .appeared) in a 
somewhat undignified position; at this time, however, 
ho resolved to repeat the experiment, and went forth 
incognito, attended only by a confidential servant, to 
visit the cafe at which Selim was to perforin; On 
tliis evening, tlie spacious divan was more than usually 
crowded, and the disguised saltan, witli his companion, 
joining the throng, was able to observe everything 
witliout risk of being discovered. The story-teller 
eommenced his harangue, and it happened on this 
night that Selim recounted, with more pathos and 
minuteness of detail than he had ever done before, the 
tale of his own wrongs and sorrow's. The coincidence 
was so rcnuirknble, that it was commonly reported 
afterwards that tlie fact of the sultan's intended' pre¬ 
sence hall been euiiimunicated to him by some one 
who was in the secret. 

Bulbul was a wild and thoughtless youtlSf full of 
idle pranks and folly, and with a love of fun which 
led him intc^ many scrapes; and as the spicnker 
described some ludicrous incidents*j^n whipli he had 
figured, his hearers were kept for sotue time in roars 
of lauglitcr. But Bulbul loved an aged jiarent, and at 
his request, l^an to reform his life, and not too soon, 
for sliortly afwr the aged father died. Tl* desolate 
home, tlfe grief of the orphan, and hi# friendless con¬ 
dition, were dwelt oh so pathetically, that the; Igtely 
srailifig audience w^retmelted into tears. Bullitil was 
the subject of treacliery—a piffldimis friend: grasped 
the heritage of the orphan; and forthwith indignation 
was e-xpressed in every face. Then the my Wery of a 
secret love was interweaved into tlie narrafiVis-^thCTO 
was a ntoden ‘fair ^s the rosy-fingered the 

rays of beauty absorbed his soul; ^'-^h: %tsfs 
of heaven grew jiale in her nreseuoe, to® "^1* 
drooped bbfore her superior Beauty. Tiw ^(s^f the* 
breilthless listeners flashed as bo paiate® fito iqveliness, 
and described Jjie ardour of thefr mutual loVe? Then 
witli solemn piteous utterance, he set 
all was hopeless, this ardent naiitrto wasl^ tod in 
vain : Bulbul was poor toff 
was rieli and exalted; tod th» l>etoty »fe' ad mired 
was treasuibd up ■■ uni#iMiaffy: iw*-too^r;:'-. 
throwing up hie arms; tod poi«to*tmg*tbe*t«B^^ 

Bulbul,'^10 proaotootd an impassipimd Jave^% upon 
the enemy who had -^us btaated hie ptoSp^;'tod 









ban^ the wiion of fee loT*n« heartt; calling 
ilw ^ei^ance of Hetu'en upoh hia gnil ty head. With 
thft bunt o{ indignant eloquence, he contduded, having 
Fitbejthean ecanty materiala wrongfit his audience to 
in i^ost incr^iWe pitch of ex^teruent. 

T' sultan, forgetting his disguise in his enthusiasin, 
esblaimed, in, those stentoriau ttgies iirhich so often 
iflkde his servants tremble: , f 

‘ Stand forth ! thou teller of stories, and let me 
speak urith thee !:’ , * • 

It would he difflcuU. to ^describe the confusion vhich 
took place <m the nttefance of these words. Mtltad’s 
balnts of wandering*abouwin disguise were well known, 

> and many of those present were acquainted with liis 
person. The moment he was recognised, wliile many 
were Occupied in nnking their reverences, others 
sought only how they niighi,make their escape without 
observation; for the sultan was not very popular 
amon^his subjects, and few were ambitious of the 
honour of appearing in his presence. 

‘Stand forth 1 ’ shouted Murad again, ‘and tell me 
if'there is truth in thy story; for by the beard of ray 
faUieftkif there lives in my dominions such an evildoer 
as thou liast spoken of, the holy law shall hare ita, 
course tj^twn him.’, 

‘ b my padisfealf,’ cried Selim, prostrating himself 
before themltan, and kissing the carpet before him, 
the pentrgp fountain must overflow, or burst, and thy 
(date has set forth his own sorrows under another 
liioneM/ 

Aictbe request of the sultan, Selim related again 
the chiefdct^ls of his injuries, and revealed the name 
of the mollah who had chiefly brought them about. 
Murad then concluded the interview by presenting 
him with a ring, which ho took from his own finger, 
and commanding him to come before him on the 
following day, when he would himself be tlie judge of 
his cause. Selim failed not to obey the injunction; 
and on hia arrival m the imperial presence, he was 
confronted with the Wllah Ilassan. The young mai» 
was provided with witnesses to prove tliat he had 
cdofutmed to the conditions imposed by his father; 
and many of those who had refused him help in his 
greatest need, came forward now with great alacrity to 
ofier their testimony on his behalf. The arguments 
whidi the mollah used in his defence were diemed of 
no weight. He was condemned to make full restitu¬ 
tion, with interest, of the wealth which lie had detained 
from iti lawful possessor, to pay a large fine to the 
government, and to be imprisoned durij^g the sultan’s 
pleas ore, .it appeared, from documents found in the 
moliah‘s'iios«& 0 n, that the property thus bequeathed 
was.: conaiders^' larger than had been expected; so 
that Seim. Ci>nhd himself suddenly (j^ised from a 
position df ooroparative poverty to one of competence 
and weatih.' iSie young man, penetrated with grati¬ 
tude for this act of jusfA;e, wishffd to testify his devo¬ 
tion to the aidtan, an4 b^ oti%:c4 himself, to act in 
whatever capacity he might bo pleased to employ him. 
Murad retained him about liis person, as possessing 
agreeable talpnts which would serve to amuse him in 
those gloomy fits Of desponden^ and sullenness to 
winch he was prone. After a time, finding him shrewd 
and sensible, and not unacquainted witli thb principles 
of Turkish law, he intrasted to his (anda a post in 
Hhe administration; ana thus flieyouth commenced a 
caiem^ lybich bade fair to be prosperous and honourftble. 

Sboriily after the restoration of his fortune, Selim, 
NQoiciiijg in t^^ ttiat bis love was nov( not 

alto®P^y« lKi|fele48,,, dqteimined to make application 
jor«Sbifhaii#of his long-loved Fatime. After sending 
of bib; inten^, he sought an interview with 
I ard rev^^ himself as We fortunatei 

A hsdltranted aright of 

%mi^«la|^g ohwmthis fair daus^^ . . 

prl^Appd^'|b«vb>lly|*cherithed 'fan,' and..gave the, trtie'l 


account of tbc owurrei^, the grim fieha uould nat 
but see that the breadh of decorimi was 
the circumstances, aud his frown gradually 
into a smile. Seiint’s propoabl, Ua a man of wsidtib 
and a favourite of the sultan, was deemed ‘ eligible ;' 
imd so the beauteous Fatime became in due season 
the light of another harem. Thus was furnished an : 
instance—of rare occurrence in; eastern lifo—of a 
marriage founded upon mutual affection; and ‘riiua 
was provided an unfailing source of inapitation for 
every succeeding sfory-teiler that may chant his diity 
in Stamboul. 

THE SONG OF THE BOBE. 

On whom has the mantle of Thomas Hood fallen ? Is 
there db living poet competent to sing the Bong of the 
Robe?' This is a song that should be the most mourn¬ 
ful as well as the most Jfoetical in the anthrdogy cf 
our language; a song the first stanza of which should 
kindle our vyea with indignation, and the second 
quench that indignation with tears. It shCnld be a 
song of tyranny—of bondage—of hunger appeased 
only by the loss of appctite~v)f dimming of tlie sight 
ending in utter darkness—of girlish cheeks coloured 
only by the hectic spot—of failing limbs, trembling 
fingers, sinking hearts—of disease—despair—and un¬ 
timely death. 

The victims of the Shirt, generally speaking, belong 
to the humbler classes of society; those of the Rtbe 
merely to the weaker. They include the daughters of 
clergymen, half-pay ofllcers, authors, artists, profeei- 
sioniil men—of all, in short, who write themselves 
gentlemen, without possessing means of greater per¬ 
manence than their own lives. Their“'‘»tphan-gir]B 
have spirit, jioor things: they will enter 'a woman’s 
business, and support theraseives by womanly work— 
work demanding light and skilful fingers and elegant 
tasto-t-work that will bring tliem into contact only 
witii their own sex. And so begin their servitude the 
slaves of the robe. No hard servitude, in truth, would 
it be-with moderate hours and comfortable living, for 
most of these young women hale aecomplishraents to 
amuse leisure, and cultivated minds that can find 
amusement in themselves. Their employer is of the 
same ranic, and with the same tastes and habits; slie 
is perhaps good-tempered, and as liberally inclined, as 
the cares of this dirty wqrld will permit. Why 
should they not be happy? Because their employer has 
task-mistresses above, her, and task-mistresscs -pf the 
moat arbitrary and unyielding character, altlmpgh in 
other respects they may be models of feminine gen^e- 
ness and generosity. Under this regime tlie sUves 
of the robe work till their healtli yiuiisbes, their eyes 
fail, and their hearts sink. Tliere Is no Ten Hotmi’ 
Bill for them. Wlien a job is to be done, they mnsi 
do it, at whatever cost of health, sight, life .itself; 
or refusing, they must suffer themselves to. sfok into 
destitution, or beggary, or disgrace-^r the 
Eighteen—nineteen hours ore no uncommon stiettpi. :, 
of work with them; for that baUrdww ««*? .1^!? 
finished hr a certain time. Siuce it must %e finiShei^ 
it is finished; and the lovely wearer; lovelier for the 
fliisB of gratified vanity, steps 
illuiufeied room to enjoy the homage of ; 
eyes. The dress fiopts about .her (of 

air: it has nothing of the Ipadefi; .uf;^ 

eyeiids that:d|ooped;;,p,|w.itlfo';«»**lii;fo,-ri^H 
noTT closed in foe SathiSiiists^j^jBhfofoi^ resembling ■ 

'that uf . 

the Weary sighs of few# apd 

lower'iasi.the wprk aivancdlgr;..: 













ftvm^ wUhdat bllndi^ltl 

and' th^re mihgtes ’hot '«rith the exliitarating tnaaie 
evert ttie fMnt^st hwiih from the ^rhite • lips of the 
slaves of the W»he. In point of fact, this wearer is, or 
may be, the most amiable of her sex. To call her 
tyrannieal, hhwomanly, inhuman, is mere nonsense. 
She is hot criminal, but tho\ightles8. The idea never 
occurred to her that any evil could arise from throw¬ 
ing her Staddeo order for a ball-dress intoyi business 
already fWl of work. She has all her life been accus- 
toiMed .to this sort of thing, for^fashion is always 
spasmodic; and she l^as not been accustomed to think 
of the human hands engaged in the execution of her 
orders. 

Most of the speakers at tl>e meeting which took 
place recently in London to begin an agitation in 
favour of the slaves of the robe, scouted tSe fdca of 
legistative interference; and in this they did wisely. 
Such interference would bAig the agitation to a close, 
and the evil would go on as at present; for the same 
dreatl necessity which now forces tins workers to 
submit, \^uld still continue. Wliat is wanted is, to 
teach those patronesses who have been proved by a 
Committee of the House of Commons to be the means 
of inflicting blindness,"’ general disease, and death 
itself upon their dependents, to think; and to enlighten 
tliat ignorance of the rich and amiable which uncon- 
Bciousiy perpetrates barbarities upon tlie poor and 
weak, at the idea of which, if suggested, their hearts 
would recoil. The agitation has teen commenced by 
th^ right sort of men—Lord Kobort Grosvenor, the 
Eari of Shaftesbury, the bishop of Oxford, and others 
—and we have strong hopes that tlioy may be able 
to 1»i«g humanity into fasliion. It will no doubt be 
joined, by and by, by coarser, harder natures, who will 
not scruple to enlist personality in the good cause,; and 
cases may owen occur in which legal inquiries will 
demonstrate that Lady A., Mrs B., and Miss C., how¬ 
ever innocent or ignorant they may have been, were 
actually ^ilty of homicide. Tins consummation, we 
fancy, would greatly l)eneflt the slaves of the lobe, but 
it would be more creditable to the cause if it could be 
done without. We would prefer, for our o'vii part, in¬ 
trusting the affair to the ladies themselves. A paper, 
strongly written, and signed by jiersons of rank and 
fashion, agreeing to f^ithdraw their patronage from 
milliners and dressmakers convicted of overworking 
their assistants, would be worth more to humanity 
than tho united diatribes of the whole press. It is 
true, appeals of this kind have already licen made, 
and in vain; but such a meeting as the one we have 
alluded to must receive ^attention. It is now knowTi 
to be a question not of ordinary cruelty, but of horni- 
dde; Sir James Clark being of opinion that the mode 
of life of these poor girls is such as no constitution can 
St^, and that one more calculated to destroy huni/m 
life cinild not well be conceived. Similar evidence is 
^ert liy Dr HamiltonKowe and Dr Hodgkin; while 
Mt DaliyinpTe, surgeon to the London Ophthalmic 
Hpspital, declares that all forms of ocular disease are 
induced In this way, from simple irritation to complete 
blindness. The bishop of Oxford, at the meeting, did 
not scruple to. ^ace home the barbarity to tho ladies 
of the higher classes—the leaders of the ton, as they 
aro caHedin novels—and.exclaimed indignantly; ‘It 
was foj flower-shows, balls, and other entettainments 
.ri-U was for the gay dariOing of painted butterflies 
in thO summer sun—it was for such things at these 
jiltat ihfifr Sisters and daughtws were to be offetod up 
Sffie shrino Mofoeh in thovaUeyof 

altominatlobs !' . ' ■ , 

TM/ is all very amiable ha the Bi^it Beve^d 
Eaiher s but he "toitst aware that there mt® thmgs 

wu^ w«bt’ #hWmrs:«krtoWn to be produ^ by srili 

nmrB’liO'Meeflenablrt^ There is,rto ne^ 

Mtdes, for Hues® 


fell back upon ourselves. wo'shoold <|p i^ to 

teach them to think; to inSrifuto; them to inquire 
whether it is in. their pliwer to Mive jiheir sister- 
women; and if tWey find this to be the cater tp^tint 
out to thym tho proper way to proceed. suppose 
tiiat there is one single individual aniOng these laiteS’ 
who would perelt im her order if she felt assurdd that 
could lie executed only at the sacriflee of the healffl, 
sight, or life of any Inirpan being, is mere folly. They 
do not suppose this ; and, wonderful as it may appOaP, . < 
the mere suggestion of this ylea, even accompanied by' 
the racts now stated, will have Wpffect ii? hxing it in 
their minds. TJie agitation'must bt continued; the 
press must speak loudly; and'tlie voices of the noble 
and tlic great must aid the cause in private intereuarsc. 
And there is nothing mysterieus in this seeming 
obtusenesa, nothing tliiit •applies more to tlie fair 
otfenders than to other unconscious wrong-dogjM—-in 
otiior words,’ to us all. Every one of us is suiBoiently 
anxious to reform his neighbours, but no one tbinks 'it 
necessary in the first place to refonn himself. He may 
indeed assent to the suggestion that this lattg^ is 
necessary; but even after such assent is obtaipedf^it is 
only constant pressure fronj without that will force him 
to aution. Tlic same principle in human natur.% carries 
the views af philanthropists from f!ie>r own to distant 
countfje.s and unknown peoples. Tlie misety exists at 
home, lieforo tlicir very eyes ; but tlj|!y pre^ sending 
tlieir Md abroad. We once spoke to a mitlionaire 
Quaker in belialf of the destitute family of a man who 
had been unwearied in his promotion of the sdtemes 
of that benevolent body. ‘I eaiiiiot give my thoughts 
to such matters,’ was the candid reply; ‘talk to mo 
of the niillion.s of India, and I will listen.’ Even so do 
our fasliioniihle ladies feel. They have no want of 
Immanity or generosity, and no unwomanly hardness 
of nature; but they find the usual difficulty in turning 
their eyes inwards, and realising the fact, that notliing 
bnt their uneonsciousness saves from being con¬ 
victed of selfishness and barbarity. We have taken 
many other occasions, and shall take many more, to 
urge that reform must commence within, and then 
spread outwardly, but— 

AVe preach for ever, and wc preach in vain. 


liEATON AND BEAMOUT,!!. 

That is our address; not Keaton simply, nor iCeamouth 
simidy, but p.leaton and Keamouth as above, like 
Beaumont and Fletcher, or a firm fothat will find us, 
we flatter ourselves, all-over Englanfll'Jiirithout further 
direction. Anybody, who is anybody, will tell you that 
it was here he* spent his honeymoon in the summer of 

-Well, perhaps he will not be quite exact about 

the year—but in this summry, blue waves 

wercssparkling in opr iSwidy bay, and tlio Eca ran down 
to it along tho deep defile under our great green woods, 
of oak. There is nothing like a railway within twen^ 
miles of us, and there is not likely to be bSej 'mj 
engineer, however anxious to display his skill; wortM 
select a rtonrse that must be all tunnel; iip pkssertger, 
libwever careless, of the picturesque, wpi^ to be 
kept quite in the dmk dufing Ms entirts;;|${urney.> 
Oui* position with reference to everywbere' els^ to tlie 
rest of the wliMc world, is that of one earved ffiot of 
tho4etter A to the other; smd no road e««»pt 

over the apex: a ccntrUrtgtfl irslili^ay fri^ 
would indeed be admfrable, tf we s 

stopping a foot or twb?nli^; pf 1h§ 

But, as we ha,vp:s^,;thsre;.iS-Ap;‘d 3 sign'.oif;’to^ at 
,present'^n' contiiii^ia^pa..;:' '^AlS'; ypt^^Wp,.m»'''earttent.'to 
slide dowii oatrtlqit^iirt coaches vrith; drags apiece 









fiir ;iib^t eight iaileSifOTd to steomn^lith the ninth atj; Wo watch tho in^fcoart cotoiug 
a hjmd'gallop, in ordd' to'get swing enough to bring iis moining, any ti'tno bn#ii'eeh ton iaiid,'t#eto<^ 


Sti* flieir live*, the driver lasMiwr them unfieaBinuIv uwior iw iie bus unconscious in nis woou- 

»r their _Jive*, >he ^driver lasmng them unrieasmgiy arbour—a sanctum sanctorum of more inysterious 

^th t^ible wie^ the outsides J^m^g off in every georecy than the surgeiy itself-and detect the srtiOko 
wechon, the insides in hysterics, and the coach pGt'j tliat circles in the air ilrcim his pipe of peace; to many 
pimdicuUiT. * The moment,’as the French say, ‘is a meeting in alley and back-garden wq, are witnesses, 
inijpreme.’ From my lofty dwelling-house, which is of loving couples to whom prudence or fear of riddeuio 
admirably a^pited for thq residence of an eagle wi^li a does not permit mc^o open welcome or adieu; and we 
small famiiyr the veliicl^ resembles that one drawfi by eye «pon that gardener’s boy in the rector’s 

the industrioM fleV anS appears to have been run etriiwhcrry-bed, who looks so tofully arou^ Wm 
* ♦ a ^ 1 ^ each time he partakes of that forbidden iVnit. On ’the 

aw^ with by these eccentric steeds up a window-pane, ^ 

The first view ofHen^on IS peculiar, and not pleasing. browsing, and making themselves statuesque 


Every house that is not a hotel is a boarding-liouso or sgaiusr tlw brigtit blue sky; with here add there n 
elsehJodging-house, or botli; ‘Lodgings’ invito yon little flold, enclosed by low walls of stone, where a 
to enter upon every board where you expect to find rough pony or a mule orsiwo pick up an indifi&rent 
‘ No Tliorouglifare; ’ ‘ Lodgings ’—not only by the week, living. On the riglit slopes a deep gorge, with one steep 
but by the year, and I datbsay (horrible thought!) ^^11 cultivated except where waves a firiw'ood, 
life-are let into the rocks by the roadside in t''®. ? «>»»? of oak-wood, dense at the base, 

. S. .. 1 j 1 r / VI • , ®nd tliinning tow-ards the brow, from winch great 

bas^^iei; and suspended from the trees like signs or^ downlaud stretch eastward for miles and 


malefoc^rs. You cannot <£imb up one of the little 
perpendicular staeo-s without being requested, at the 


miles. In front, and immedinScly below the town, lies 
tlui Bristol Channel, at all times, whether in rage or 


most inconvenient and angular part of the ascent, to rest, specked with ships; with the Welsh coast and its 
walk in aqd rest,yourself somewhere—by looking at round green mountains rising dimly through the haze; 
fnriilshed apartments. When you have toiledi^ip to apparently close by, but separated from ns by a 


one of^tbe clifi’-terraces—where tlie little slip of garden 
bimgB outside the doors like a carpet on a rail, and tiie 
steps that lead to them are like so many Jacob’s Ladders 
or the accommodation-stairs of a ship’s side—dulcet 
voices, such ns strove to lure poor breathless Christian 


slieor descent of half a mile, the tliree brown hays of 
Roarnoutli, with their biood-red lieights, grass-crowned; 
and beyond, the headland stretching far to sea. ' *' 

From tliis fair picture, painted stroke by stroke 
from nature, here as I sit and view her, one cares 
to part but ecldom; and yet tlicro are as glorious 


in the Pilgrim’s Progress, suggest tlint there is an sigiits to be seen. A mile’s walk westward bringa 


excellent sea-view from their front-parlour. As you 
ramble along our wooded by-paths, and by some well- 


me to the valley where the Titans Ji^ught with 
Jove: a desert of rocks, part piled to heaven, part 


kept cottage-home, a smiling fiice will greet }'oii over cast back angrily upon the plain; enormous slabs of 
the low hedgerow wiui o ‘Honeysuckle Lodge tins is blue and gray, with anguial jagged edges, sacli as 
sir yes sir three bedrooms and two sitting-rooms must have hurt, if tliey ever hit, those early gods, 
plato and linen found no extras,’ in a f ;eat)i. You There is a barbaric sort of old-worid joy I still expe- 
will have cards of tlie different dwellings offered you rience in rolling tlieso missiles down very steep places 
witliin the first half-hour -of your stay at Keaton, where there is an unseen path below; there is just 
enougti to set you up in luggage-labels for life, and (in enongli cliancc of somebody p.assing along it to produce 
case the particular web about which j'ou are'fiovcring e.vcitement, without tlie certaintydhat constructs actual 
chance to have already a victim) disinterested verbal crime. Of tliosc stones, in far^later tinres, but yet 
ntodmmetidation sufficient to reanimate your young long ago, the Druids built their temple in this same 
belief iii the perfectibility of the species. Opinions of place. 'Die mighty circle is set somewhat inlmtd, but 
a contrary character are never stated dii^etly, but are the sea is seen from it quite plainly; and tlie thunder 
drawn'in Iglnest confession, and witii seeming of the waves must have accompanied tlteir dreadful 
pain, like* dtO|^;:;bf gall expressed from lips tliat are rites. The cliffs here sink into the depths with icarce 


wont to'41»tjB«toney-dew. ‘O no; w-e know nothing a elope, but round them has been dog a broad safe walk 
ojf dnr'owil jaibwledge, sir, of Widow IJones and licr —the work of one old roan in the years between his 
house bu^ what is good, poor thing; and if,^aTticles seventietli and liis eightieth birthday—a mile In length, 
have been niissed there now and then, and a noise, anjj seats of stone along it, above which, as We 
made about tiieiti, wlio cim tell? ‘ But then, sir, I am the sea-gulls bark like hounds at fkulV crosring and- 
no gossip—not I,* Or: ‘Rose Vlllfl* sir—oh, beautiful, reerossing with their snowy wings jot-freak|d,:-OT 
certainly—a perfect gem, indeed, and on the banks of peering from the dizzy crevices: they toink 1 Bftvb. 
the stream too. YoU heard of the four little cliildren designs upon their nests, poor things, «id teryilsficU 
all dying there the 'year before last, from the damii, I overrate my facility of climbing. , ‘ J* ^ 


suppose, sir? Nol Well, seeing you lotrked like a 
family-man, I tiiought I ougiit to mention it ; but you 
need not say it was me, please.’ 


I cannot express the horror that comto 'ol^''hie 
whenever I get ‘crag-fast,’ or seem,tq bo Jo, ab^ 
any great height: my brain whirls; rh;^ Iftobs dpto 


Something of tills sort 1 heard ot w pveaent lani- powerless, and my tongue itself to piralytodi wlw 
lady and lodging in the cl^^rrace, conscientiously excess of terror. This is partly conSti|utib(>aT; >ind 
im^rted to me by her female rivals bn either Ade, partly, I tljiak, occasioned by » frigl^ttl wlv^uto 
who awaited me with that animlic burp^e in tjio dark that happened to me lately near thisA 


tuiixiibl# ttiat are tljc only comiftiinications towcoi^thc zigza#'path leads down frcmi one of 
bick-tvaysj to their mansions and' the road. From beach below, the only hay jitot ^ 
jnd fipom mine, there Is a view that well approachable from the land^; (bid: Y 
o£ «Um^^ to them. From niy early morning in seaitoh of 
jmbnget the laurels, 1 sec thisf little white Finding scarcely any bboty dftbj^ kind,'and observing 
irajlBitkmread out Ijefore me in the’fcWegroftnijj'like a- the tldb to be gbing ofirt'iiSllj J^tfcbugh'ffl' wasdjearly at 
*fll^fr®h,.Witli house in it distinctly Vislbh^ low-wster'iharfe, I ibttod tM 'jp<dnt -tnto the 

iim w tnu is done he^ the doors and in thejttoets; next bbve, ‘Wetting jcbyifiooto theijtiflinipt;:: 











5'he foirts tid^^ clear as .qrygtaJ,, 

,tbe sand wag,Wjbij^rt a^d tlie ebells easily to 1)0 seen; 
;Intt !ai v&Bg,caT0i^ Such as I liad never before kno^n 
of, BO red as alcaort to appear red-hot, took my atten¬ 
tion away at once, and induced me to explore it. Jt 
ran straight inward, as though bored by some enor¬ 
mous anger, for a great distance, and then sloped a 
iittla. upwards. The wjter that dripped down from i 
tlie roof with a dreary continuous sound w as of the 
colour ; 0 f blood. It looked much too horrilla a den for 
sgiugqlers, and must have been th| baunt of pirates at 
the very least. Sawney Bean wluld have taken it 
with all the fixtures on a lease of ninety-nine years, at 
sight, I am certain, and would have had very pretty 
pickings there out of' the Beaton and Beamouth 
tourists, doubtless. I scrambled over some of the 
recumbent rocks, each resembling in its fimtastic 


and poshed on through t^ gloom to the very end of 
tlie cavern: its great mouth seemed from thence quite a 
inoderato-sized aperture. I climbed up its little curve, 
which had no outlet of its own whatever, and could 
thence only the faintest glimmering of daylight. This 
took me some considerable time, but still 1 remained 
sitting there for severai minutes longer, enjoying the 
horror of the situation, the luxury of a melancholy 
not procurable at my bouse in Cecil Street, Strand, till 
it struck me on a sudden, like a blow, that the sea 
might then be cutting me off’ from the point. I ran 
out from the cave like a greyhound, toiiping this 
obstacle and clearing that, for 1 felt that 1 was running 
, ft» lily life. Yet, as I ran, I remembered, for the first 
time,' an awful story told of this very place, of a poor 
Beaton fisherman whose hand was held by a liuge crab 
under a stone until the tide came up and drowned him. 
1 seemed to see him as he was found, days afterwards, 
with wrist Jjalf severed by his own clasp-knife, in the 
desperate and futile hope of ridding himself in that 
way from his terrible jailer. My fate, alas! was as 
surely fixed. There w«e six feet of foaming wave 
about the precipitous height round which 1 had come, 
and I could not swim a stroke! A semicircle of clifls, 
from 80 to 200 feet in height, hemmed the bay closely 
in; and except a fissure here and there, and a narrow' 
ledge upon which scarcely .a goat could have found 
foothold, their sides'were one unbroken steep; while 
the glorious sun ovwhead, just lieginning to run its 
course,was gilding tlie town upon the opposite siiore, 
nnd awakening, its inmates to life and Iiappincss. 1 
was sentenced—I felt it—to cease in a few hours. 
The waves whose play and murmur I had watched 
and listened to before j^itli such delight, seemed to 
ride sparkling in with a terrible- joy, and to threaten 
grimly as they creamed upon the beach. The glittering 
shore which had first tempted mo to my doom w-as 
becoming narrower and narrower, and the mere strip 
3 tl|(^t was left to me for standing-room had change(Pto 
illlfWng quicksand. I waved my hat and handkerchief, 
amf' ahouted dto the vessels as they went gallantly by 
b^Gin* the freahening breeze; but my voice was lost at 
unce in the tumult of wind and wave, and my signs, if 
they were seen, were unattended to. How could it be 
•otherwise, I .reflected, when I myself have often given 
tlie same ssiutllk for very joy, and to please my child; 
bud why slmuld I be now regarded mojje than then? 

. fjognizaut of >uy real danger, and expecting death in¬ 
deed as 1 fli^y was, it was singular—it seemed so even 
at that time—tliat I should fall to reason’witli myself 
fiialiinn, and that my thoughts should 'gander 
hSele to trivial eireumstances of my past life^ rather 
upon fte present horror, or presage my 
The Spray dashing on my face as I stood 
belSess Wi& miy back to tlm cliff, first arposed to 
netiOB, and reoSled tha cavern to my mind. It would 
afi^ a* Stole lAfler spato for existence, .and ^eep Vtas 


(might not always penetrate 'to dls .^treme end. The 
floor was a gradual slope unti£ it took a. shi^p thru 
upwards, 'as I described s*but l|ie: i^ which wa^ at 
first as lofty as ajlatbedral, sank and Gontraci||^ ^most 
at once, so that I could touch it, and the wall* also, 
with mywmtstretchcdliand. Both were wet and sl^yf 
but whether frj^ (Je tide or the damp ! could fpat 
H drew out my watch, and calculated that in; aboct 
mur hours and a half I should bo in safety, or a dead 
man; then I watched the crqpl waters gradually usurp 
the cavern, and retreated step by step before them;. - 
Wlifn it grew almost pitch-dai& from the,svaves filling 
up the entire aperture, 1 crept n^ high as I could 
possibly go, and witli my head in a fissure of the rock, ^ 
and the rest of my body gathered up together in a 
heap, 1 listened with straining^ ears. I knew that I 
must be suffocated there long before the sea could 


overcome reason, .and 1 acted as probably an *fiuifflal 
would have done in such a plight. The roar of the 
billows as they broke against the rocky sides in the 
darkness, ‘ the scream of the maddened beacit dragged* 
down by the wave’ as they returned, .and the fidiMn 
^sough when a huge mass of water swelled from time 
to time, unbroken, into flio cavern, w'ere hi^jpous to 
hear: it seemed as if some terrible (jpnflict was going 
on between Earth and Sea for this disputed territory, 
wherein Ligiit liad declined in any way to interfere. 
Now *hc tumult seemed a little tc*subsidb, and my 
heart began to resume something like its usual pul¬ 
sation—now to increase in fury, and all my little gidifice 
of hope ■went down at once. At length, and after what 
seemed hours of suspense, 1 came to bo sure that the 
flow had ceased—that tlie tide w'as going down. Wlien 
I knew tliat this was so, indeed, and tiiat the sea could 
come no further, but must needs retreat hundreds of 
yards before it returned again, I could scarcely wait 
un( il the passage was suflicicntly shallow for ray exit; 
it was, in truth, a resurrection from the tomb. With 
how light a heart I ran up flie zigzag path, and 
back along the cliff-walk!—how thankfully I passed by 
Beaton churchyard, with its maltitudinous tablets to 
mariners drowned at sen!—lio'w doubly dear my little 
daughter seemed to me!—liow sweet a home axipeared 
that terrace-lodging!—the milk had quite a creamy 
taste at tea! 

People don’t come to Beaton expecting dissipation, 
of course; they never come twice with that object, 
certainly; but -m'c liavc our excitements for all that. A 
lecture will be given a fortnight hence at the Beaton 
Arms upon file genius and humoiu' of Mrs Hannah 
More; and we are all wild about it wri^dy.*-There is a 
billiard-table at that same hotel, and sotfle spectral cues 
wltliout any leathers hang about it; hut the cushions 
are .os }mrd*ii8 lignum-vita;, and give fuAh a dull 
scpulchfal sound when struck, as though to remind the 
profligate of his emk; there ^ (Jfimp, unhealthy air 
aboqjt the room, toa a* thou^i it were haunted by the 
shades of extinct Billiard-players, accustomed to tlwj 
Quadrant, and condemned to practise on the Beatoiltablu 
for tlieir sins. TJie most popular gaiety here, hovi’evir, 
by a long way, is waiting for the post: the hUl is tdivie 
with fashionable visitors, who promenade up wjd ddwn 
untiringly, and to whom, the uncertainty, wjtHiii: an 
Ilbur or so, of the time of arrival gives the a 

pleasing zest. Whenstbe cifft has come at they, 
croo'd round tlie little ofHce-dbor, and pdah apd qhorrel 
just as thougl^ tliey were tlto iheiw| cenwnorf people. 
If you venture to suggest to this bid!di.lieaded iriato^ 
wliff is trying to lieat the fra^ tfeixtter in, th|t the 
letters are not yet sortod, hh VriU iiply,#fth u'a|pi)y 
look: ‘I am aware of imd go .00 rippfo^ 

witli the i»»ry handle u^refla,; 

were a * spiritual |fntot^v.ho'*4'W, ^ he 

does; not wk", ;':iEirery.bMy.'j^ds:' liis-lettors ■ 

Itondin^ in the atitjetj; and ythea X hate none my 
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erf a ten potJiid-note. a 

Bwton has three ahopt, and th^ each «e11 every* 
.thing; where I buy my eteake Pproenre my Uliistrat^ 
note-wper, and wiiere 1 purchaae pities I a1«o get 
ggy vlioee mended. Keamoath hits only one shop, al'^ 
which her twin.Biater gibes; but she retorts, somcthinl’ 
as . Bemus did to Bomtdus iir their vision a>f birds, 
tiiat hers was there the first, is tiie oldest established 
concern, ht^ more tliii^gS in it than tlie other Vhree 
together, and a Cf^eulatigg library (of one-and-twenty 
volumes) into tlie bargain. Heaton, says slie, is on a 
l^ramid, swept by the wind, iuid shelterless from the 
sunV ^Beamduth is iija well, rctiiliates the other; and 
advises her own visitors to stay where they are, and 
Uii'well alone. Certainly, if Bouton is approached only 
by a JBfecipice, Beamouth is reached only by means of 
a' sh^. it is close under your feet, it is true, but 
unless you go a mile round by the road, the plunge— 
• walking sedately dpwn being out of the question— 
only acctnnplished in this manner: you must 
f X your ^ye, and keep it, upon a tree, a wall, or other 
firm oMect at any convenient distance, and tlien rutf 
ttralghr at it ^ith stretched-out anus; you will he 
there iutmediately, so be ready to hold on at once. 
Wlieii you have regained your breath, and feel pretty 
strong again, looir out fur another haven a little lower 
down; ahd so on. It is the must charming village in 
the v^>rld, and possesses the prettiest cottages, with 
two ‘ exeeptions, out of Switzerland. The Item rolls 
turtiulently through its centre, under bridge and over 
rpek, down to the sea-shore. On east and west rise 
higli hills, covered with woods, from which outpeer a 
'gable-end, a quaint-shaped chimney, and here and 
tliere a coloured patch of garden-ground. To nortli- 
ward is tlie little harbour, with Uic smallest, rudest of 
piers, and the tiniest tower af the end of it that ever 
played at being a ligkt-house. The stream tliat looketl 
BO grand further inland, thundering like a miniature 
Niagara, and sweeping the least impedimerts reinorse- 
lessly away, here linds its level in the waste of waters, 
like some country squire in the great world of men; 
its channel, from the very mouth, has to be marked 
by little poles on either side, to guide the tishiug-craft; 
the Bteani'packet that passes by three times a week, 
lays to fl.wliile that the big lioat yonder may fetcli 
those bound for Beaton and Beamouth in. How pas¬ 
sengers to other places must envy these their quiet 
restiag-place, thet-fairy harbour and tlfe fuU-fbliageil 
rocks, -the rainbiw-coloured cliffs and breezy down! 
Southward antf.npward stretch two great ravines, the 
valleys of the" eastern and western Iteas. Bor miles 
and mi^a, wood-patlis track the stf'oams, through 
oaken glades in which the checker-work uf*Bun and 
shadow plays upon, the qjpsses, past water-fall and pool, 
and rippling shallow; or climb up,on a sudden, ve^-daut 
hills, from whicli is seen the far-sVrotclied glorj' of the 
land and sea. llicse walks of Beaton and Kcamoutit 
aro indeed iheir pride—free os the air to all, yet every 
spot seems private : the board that warns the tres¬ 
passer surraouuts the gap fuTnk.hcd with steps, and 
made inviting to the foot of age; the summer-houses 
indeed have doors, bat they are always ojien, and 
cgeietn ^cribe<} with thd initiais of tlie whole human 
faniilf. We meet no fiercer creature tlian a donkey, 

. ifaii^Wi^led to carry soteb fair burdeij. up a steep, or 
plt^jip^nely burdened baby-panmers; nor any of 
bOT save those which are most pleasing to 

eye:! #0iandtc^)e-p^ at his darling occitpa- 
. tiqa ,';eB:idciii^, ■:map, ^d yet ntd: robbing nature, with 
; ‘i^ ko gladden thoBQF>wha cannot 

and. those,/loving.pairs'whp. 
^diider, over(Usd hill, and more mipecially 
gnra, with hut one tswplfi « 


arm% as it; oppesail^ between them, the newly.n^arried, 
the enthusiaali /of'ftsmooth, who arw termerf by our 
simpte cwuntryArfk *titeiiKmncrs,V^^>^ ^ 

■ PBI'NCE TUMBN.'■ 

This personage takes his title from the first city built 
by the Kussians in Siberia (1S86), some hundred miles 
or so soutli-wcst of Toholsif. , He is a prince of the 
Calmucs—Chose rough and ready Tatal's who made so 
great a sensation wth their hows and arrows in Paris 
during its oocupalgon by the allies in 1814. He is a 
chieftain among the savage hordes that wander over 
the vast pasture-deserts of Astrakhan or the sandy 
sea-horder of the Caspian. He, is a leader of men 
whose simple, nomadic, and somewhat uncouth iiabits 
have still kept them free from tlie dull uniform 
despotisnf of the rest of Bussia. He is, in fact, a . 
character, and as such we^ill pay him a visit in his 
palace on an island of the'Volga. 

lint, first, let ns inquire into his religious principles. 
Is he a Greek, or a Itoman, or a Protestant Christian ? 
As to the two last, we can answer for 'his being 
neither of them ;.and since he is not a member of that 
somewliat increasing colony ^f baptised Calmucs to 
which the Itussiau government has granted a, fertile 
territory, witli the city Stavropol, in the Orenburg 
district of the government Ufa, he roust even be no 
Christian at all. And such is tlie actual fact. Wliat 
is he, then? He is a worshipper of tlie Grand Lama, 
who represents the god of gods. 

Ho is tlierol'ore a believer in the doctrine of metemp¬ 
sychosis. He is firmly convinced that the Instant 
the divinity has left the body of the Grand Lama on 
his corporeal decease, it informs the system of some 
other human being, and thus, by the simple principle 
of transmigration, perpetuates the sovereign of tlie 
faith. I do not know whether he has'"Sver made a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of tliis incarnation of Sbige- 
mooni, the god of gods—or,».by the ‘imposition of his 
hand, received a pardon for all past or present sins— 
or, by the presentation of a littie ball of consecrated 
dough, carried away with him the wherewith to i 
frighten whole legions of evil and niahoioue spirits ; 
but all these things are very likely. As to a &ture, 
he believes that wc are degenerate beings from the ; 
upper world, who, after being aabjeeted to.a state of j 
trial upon earth, will enter after death upon a higher 
or lower condition, according as we have heeii good 
or bad men. This doctrine, we are told, renders the 
worshippers of the Grand Lama benevolent and moral. 

But our ca'ique is waiting for us—wo will therefore 
step in and see if Prince Tutnen is at home. 

Prom the island of the Volga, on whihh the iaiy of 
Astrakhan is built, we rowed some little distance 
over the broad bosom of that river to another islaod. 
wiiefoon stands the palace of tlie Colmuc chieftliti. 
At first, we descried a little oasisi as it were, of* floi)^ 
ing verdure anchored wnidst the wast% of\ watefo-^a 
second Delos raised by Neptune for a Kcoad Lntonwt^^ 
but by and by it waxed upon our vision, objects w^ 
thrown into deeper relief, outlines became ipofe diis- 
tinct, imhoBomed banks and spreadii^ trees 
themselves in tlie distance; while thd’polaney/iri^ Ba 
turrets of op^ fretworkj gleamed everai^ mipa thrbi^li 
the sereei^,of shadowy foliage whidi obamirsiti^^.' 

On the arrival of our boat, we fiMtehed itv.fo A 
in a neighbouring thicket, and jumped tin/ e^ 
Appsiaching the palace, we liSri^notd/jN» A 
ypunff man in uiuform, a member (rf;#hb |i!^^ 
family we were visiriag>^ WBh'^aa 
affability, he guided as mazesjtif that 

gi^^gecMu structute, wi»eE% beauties 

met the: eye, and new gs^pfogA /^rfukt^ and mrt' 
delighted the aeniws.- A* leugm we .i^Bre'WKiiere^ 
a room, and then iuti^ anot^, where* Aehttiff pomj^ 










OHAUBBES^g • 


Tie Tritb'Bwopem ' A liAle time, tea ToucMng thie lil^aaie Hemtnaire de Hi>ll 

was serTed~tea bMugrht in enjayang ih>m Chi>)a,>aRd payg the.;Calnmc priAeegg'tbe p^at^ a 

prepared upon a eilTer tray by a Polish lady, who did Fi^soh lady could pay lie^ by aa^iuiK: ‘ Une maitreesc 
tiie honours of the table. She was beautiful, as all do lUaison b Paris A’eut pas raietuc 8|^’ s 
those who prep^ tea upon a silver tray and in a Countless courtfsies are now exchan^ thiuuglb-the 


those who prep^ tea upon a silver tray and in a Countless courtlsies are now exchan^ thiuugj^-the 
princely palace ought to be. But her courtesy was medium pf an Armenian interpiuter. ' 'Whe^ 
equal to her beauty, and she spoke French to begin to flag, tliwprincess makes a signal, at wii^ QQO 
admiration. the women of InAout rises up, while anothUi^ram 

The room gradnallf flllU with Russian and Cossack mrth her fot/atefat, or Oriental guitar, and strikrt sow 
officers. Tou *re half inclined to ask wh^ these arc melanchc^y notes, whicli, by tlie by, seem but ill suited 
here; but they look so much at home, that you feel at to the occasion. They are fntended, however, iif .ii.; 
once the question would be out oAplace. At length danc|f-tune; and in accordanee with their rhythm, tlW!; 
there is a stir, and the head of the family, the old woman who first rose now mo'ses in ‘^angnishiiag 
Prince Tumen himself, makes Kis appearance. And monotony of action—sometimes advbficing, sometime 
what is he like ? Something very wild and savage, and retreating, sometimes stretching out licr arms and 
Calmuc par excellence f falling on her knees, as though to invoke some invisible 

No; he is a quiet gentlemanly-looking man, lyid has spirit from above. But as you flo not perhaps care to 
the bearing of a grand seigneur of tlie olden Hme. His bear any more al>out this flalmuc pantomime, wo will 


eyes may bo a little slmoncLshaped, or his cheek-bones 
a little prominent, for these nespeak his Mongol descent; 
but otberwiae, his manners Pie moulded in the most 
elegant fashion of European cirilisation ynor does bis 
general appearance discover aught of kindred with the 
Tatars of Genghis and Timour. The first salutations 


proceed to a minuter investigation of the psneess 
herself, and give you our exjierience in the words of 
the lady whom we have already quoted. 

‘Her figure is strikinf; and good,’ says Madam^ 
Hommairo do Hell—‘ at k-ast as far as I could bi^gJT 
through the surrounding folds of numberless garmet^ - 


I over, he thanks you wijli an exquisite grace for tlie tier finely chiseled nioutlg opens upon two rows of 
i visit with which you have kindly liononrod him, and perfect pearls ; her face is full of sw^setness; adfi these 
I presses you to pass the night beneath his roof. As advantages; witli a complexion sonTewhat bronzed, 

I you feel a refusal would be out of place, you of course ttiongh of rernarkable delicacy, would, %vdn In a 


I yield to his solicitations; and after the lapse of an Parisian salon, constitute a very yetty woman, if 
I hour or so, are shewn into your room. the general shape of her countenance and the mould- 

I And now look around you. The windows open upon ing of her features were but a little less Calmuc. 

! a Isng gallery, and objects rare and valuable are scat- Still, in spite of the obliquity of her eyes the 
I tered about in all directions. Every .article connected prominence of her cheek-bones, she would find more 
I with'the toilet-table is in silver; while the furniture tlian one admirer in many a European capital. Her 
I forms a toiii-ensmbh rarely if ever surp.a8sod. In vain look, in particular, expresses great goodness of heart, 

! do you search for sometiiing winch shulI remind you of and, like all tlie women of iicr race, she wears a gentle 
{ your whereabouts in the country of the Calmncs; in aspect of humility, which renders her only the more 


vain do yotf’^ndeavour to catch some local cliarac- 
teristics from that magnificent water-girt palace, with 
its external lace-work of hglconies and screens and fairy 


engaging. 

‘ And now for licr dress. Slic is robed in richest 
Persian, wliicli is covered with si)ver-lace and a tiinip 


I ornament, and its treasures inside of satins and silks, of soft silk, descending only as far as the knees, and 
I cushions and carpetings, mirrors and crystals, gold and opening in front. Every seam is hidden witli broideries 
I silver, and precious stones—works of art and works of of silver and fine iiearl. She has round her neck 
■5 industry which seem to have been raised suddenly from a wliite cambric Iwindkerchief, clas]a3d with a diamond 
i the bosom of the Volga by a magic-wand belonging to button; on tlie back of her head is placed a coquettish 


no less a personage than the Wizard of the North. 

But, wearied with v|ondcrs, you at lengtli seek your ^ 


little yeUuw cap, bordered with fur; but what sur¬ 
prised me most was on embroidered cambric pocket- 


pillow of peace, and for once sleep under the roof of a liandkerchief and a pair of black mittens. 


Calmuc chieftain who worships the Grand Lama and 
believes in the doctrine of the metempsychosis. 

Now, Prince Tumen lias a sister-in-law, who is very 
beaiitiful, and passes for something like a prophetess 


‘Thus is it that the produce of our industry creeps 
even into the toilet of a great Calmuc lady. Amongst 
the ornamenUi of the princess, 1 must not forget to 
mention a large gold chain, which, Vter interweaving 


in her own country, wffich is rather contrary to the with her beautiful tresses, and falling'on her bosom, 
usual order of things. This lady is generMly an .was linked up ag.ain, on either side, to earrings of the 


inmate of the palace; but during the summer season 
I she prefers a tent, in tlie open mr in its vicinity. 
> ThHher, then, after having broken our morning fast, 
we iirlll forthwith proceed. 


same metal.’ • ' , 

Half en iiour has now elapsed. Tliere is a pauses 
and we ore just conf^atuiatiug ourselves on the (Isnee 
being over, when tlie ^rst EOTflMUa touciies a com- 


, And. when Jhe curtain of the tent is raised, wbat do panidh on the sboufder, and this new actor prolongs 
wp seePr-A httge circular space, lighted from above, the pantomime. 


covered under mt with a ricli Turkish carpet, and 
I bong vilh red damask, whose reflection bathes every 
object io A: :g^ summer sunset. The air we 


Another half hour elapses. 'Hie Anhenlan intet- 
! preter begs his mistress to permit her daughter, Who 
hangs hack concealed behind a neighbouring cuilitdcb ' 


Inhale du- iomed with perfiimes. In the midst of to give ns a sample of her powers; but. there. 
these perfumes and the glow of lummer aunset, seated difficulty in the way. Although tlie Calmn(» tpye iu 
ia^.a raised alcove at the further end’of the tent, yet no publislie* copjj of Imtt on cuatoin^ 

rdhihed in brhliant garments and immovitble as an and^radition have formed a little code op thtdr. own. 

idoh si^* ruling spirit of* the scene. Herein we leani, that when ;qne lady is dancing, she ! 
Seme twenty women in foil ureas are seated found cannot invite fnother, tithe her (»1ace,^^h^ ; 

liter,, on i^e ground. After she has allowed lufr ytsitors mu#t touch her on the shotdder, .a| the signM cP her | 
•ufflotoit time ^ Admire her, she beckons them to wishes. ■ ■■■■,./ 

thefr seats on a largo divan opposite hcT ‘Weil, and what of that.?’ you will say;:P eanhot 

oimt tot if a litdyiiimoina oftheparty, she descends . Esmeralda Jpuch the p^naiesAs daug^lw oa^ 
tiM atej^ ef hw dale; Approach^ takes nen: shoulder?' By no jnean*, It Woi^ be tlie gi^siKitt 

by the aflbctionately. and then violarion of Qalm^ et^he^:^^l^ NoVowAh . , 

loiH)a hai>:|id|hg |gtt ie attendam^ oa the^i^^ 















OHAMBlESfS JOURNAIi. 


:GNdQ.^dBition. * ■,' -■ y-'" ''/ 

,, the Armeniftn ii’-fcippii of rtady mrentioB. slfe 
doi^ forth ^Intp tiio cenia'e of the ^rcle, and perfecoM 
Biic^.iiif origiii^ Mries of atiticS) aV to call forth the 
applause of erery one, ThCn directing <hlB ateps 
toway the ourtain hy Which the young girl is, hid 
Jthom Vulgar riewj lie lays his hng« lightly on ha? 
shoulder, and his aim is won. Forth comes tiie maideii 
—pretty, languishing, dmid—c.nd in her turu commu¬ 
nicates the magic touch to her brother. The latter 
is a youth pf some fif^eea years of age, who, diessed 
a fo CpiitdqwSj seemc very?loatli to add to the n.ationality 
of the'dance h;f‘ donning the Calmuc cap. Twice lie 
t^BOWB -it on the ground, hut twice resumes it, at the 
lading of his mother^ 

, , All things, howei-er, in this world must have an I 
itod, and so must our interview with the Calmuc 
pHne :ss. On our return to the palace, we are attracted 
hy a.taboen, or enclosure for wild horses. Five or six 
cavaliers are waiting our approach, ready with tlieir 
L.ldng slings to dart amidst the fiery steeds, and catch 
we may select. At a given signal, they rush 
upon their victims, and in an instant, a young liors<\ 
wUh Sashing eyes and dibted nostrils, is trapped in 
the jedKiil snaremaddened with terror, it snorts and 
vi^thes jthjpugli every limb. A Calmuc, ■hiio follows 
dlii foot,* vaults upon its back, cuts away the sling 
Which covers ita head, and commences a struegle of 
unexampled daring and agility. Now horse and rider 
roll ;^ether on the ground, now dart like a flash of 
lightning through the cloven winds, or stop as on the 
,verge of a sudden precipice; in a moment the horse 
idittgs itself on the earth, or rears and tosses in an 
agony of rage, then, dashing over the open area with 
terrible leaps and hounds, tries to throw off its 
unwonted burden. 

But in vain. Supple as a tiger, and hold as a lion, 
the Calmuc flings liimsclf into the x’assions of his 
’courser—fellows every impetus, and yields with every 
Strain. ‘While the one foams and trembles, the other 
smdes os coolly as if he were but pLayiiig with a baby’s 
toy. Even women and children of ten ler years will 
do the same. Horse-exercise is tlic great amusement 
of the Galmucs, and a mastery over tlie rebeUiou.s 
spirit of an-untamed animal their glory and dslight. 

But we musi leave this s{)ectacle. The day is 
(dosing ip, ond a sidendid banquet awaits us at the 
palace. 'The delicacies of tlie West and the luxuries 
of the East are lavished on our senses. The cooking, 
htdf French and Jir.lf Russian, leaves tlffe nicest appe¬ 
tite little*to desire. Everything is served on silver 
and gold, nod the wines of France and Spain tinge the 
cnrsSd glassef, while champagne sparkles like waters 
i from a Moorish fountain. " 

So UTea.Erince Tumen, the w-orshipper of the Grand 
! Xisma, and the. believer in the dactrine of metempsy- 

w .. * i 

’Chosis. . . ‘ 6 

t» o 

■ »8BAKSPieAKF.’B STAGE. 

The Ellzaliethan theatre must be viewed as little better 
than one of Bichardson’s shows, as fivr iu appliances go. 
Tbo COTt(uns pull iqiart, and there is a tapestry repre¬ 
senting a town-^--diat is Troy. To.make saro of it, thciq’s 
a. boaid overhead with name writtqfi upon it, like a 
*fingej'-post. At the back of thd stage is a iilatform and 
' hBteonyt—that is the ritual], where Helen will seethe 
eight men eal^tpass in awfulPpcocession—the 
Gr^iiksii'A littio knock-kneed, fee Trojans two of<;iheni 
uv® m U high stage-hox. The 
rs. Ut^'^Truilus in hose., and doublet, and Oressida, 
ureji hhjrvei' fopsieeu, in fardingale add scarf. A 
in a black velvet cltVk, beralded by a‘trumpet, has 
s<dhta' enttfrcA as Prologue. ShcH Ik^Shakspeare's 
suite, . On fee besrdS'Ut each side are gifekohi^ smoking 
sualkugikioy.’ .^e pUiis standing, and the second gallcly 


is oraokiag,,nti|[t’ jlid ^IB^If'pectbr with rotten apples. 
But.:, ln'''':'thd‘;-!h^'/'.|^ilte'^^ some ■rather, eminent 

meiri-Burh^igh,’ for mst^cet ‘lk>d ^ney, qnd Raleigh,; 
while Shakspeaj-e acts A^hiile«r-i-?%om6wy’s Shakspeart’s 
England. ■ ■ ^ 

' 'V ' ~ 


' B IL'E N T . ■ TE'A C HI. N o'S^;v' 

Sunlight I tell the bidden meaning 
(jf the rays thou lettest fall; » * 

Are they lessons writ in burning, 

Like God't warning on fee wall t’ . , 

‘ Strive, Cf man, to let a loving 
Spirit cheer tlie sad and jioor; ■ 

So shall many a fair hope blossom, 

■Where none grew before!' 

s Stars I what is it ye would whisper 
•With your pure aud holy light i’ 
liOokiiig down so e.ahn and tender 
From the watch-trfker of the iiight. 

‘ When thy soul would quail from scorning', 
Koet» a brave Iwart and a bold; 

As we alway shine the brightest « 

When the nights are cold.’ 

Hast thou not a greeting for me, 

Heaven’s own happy minstrel bird— 

Thou whoso voice, like some sweet angel's,. 
Viewless, iu tlie cloud is heard ? 

* Though thy -spirit ycarueth skyward, 

O forget not human worth! 

I who chant at heaven’s portal, 

Build my nest on earth.’ 

Kiverl river I sinjritig gaily 
From the hillside all day long-. 

Teach my heart the merry music ‘ 

Of thy cheery rippling song. 

‘ Many winding ways I follow; __ . v . 

Tot at length I reach the sea. 

Man, remember that thy ocean 

Is eternity 1’ h J. C. 


THE USB 01? A PENNY. 

"Wliat could a jounieyman shoemaker do with a penny ? 
T ansiver at once; Buy a {leimyworth of leather, make a 
pair of trouser-strap.s, and sell them for twopence. Put 
another proposition: What cual(l[.a journeyman tailor do 
with a penny ? 1 liave known boys’ caps to be made out 
of the merest scraps of cloth, and to be sold at a profit 
very large in comparison with the cost of the material. A 
carpenter with a bit of wood—a tinman with a bit of tin—a 
comb-maker witli a bit of bone—an engraver with a piece 
of copper or a bit of wood—^.ftin-midter with a piece of 
pajier and a few chips—a designer with a black-lead pencil 
and a sheet of paper—a glazier with a bit of glass—a 
needle-woman with needle and thread—a gardener wife., a 
small packet of seed and a square yard bf .gisouiia—a 
tidket-writcr with a little colour and a piece of efii'd- 
board—an engrosser with pen and ink—indeed, anybody 
with anyfeing, resolved upon making a begtiiplngi Can do¬ 
it. Many will say that, had they a fow pounds, .fecy 

feel that they could do something. To such,pers<!!fts I.'say t 
Begin and get the few pounds. Ha not let Ufg j|)ip.;ai^^ 
and see you still lamenting the want of opporfei^M- 
—^work first for the opportunity—■and feeii'for tw rdinlfi 
—Jfow a ferny became a Thousand PoKiubt. - 


" - ESITOKTAE NOTE. ';■ - ' 

We have to'iiifbrni our readers that fee artiste {a the last mmfeer^-; 
entitled The Unlucky THmHier, is not, as would asi{>esr .on the . 
of it, and as we hoUeved it to be, on orialnat Biefe,'1l)tit. an ekfenit 
from Rmgarim BteUiKef in Peace a»id: kKui: went .the 
of Moritz Jokiii, with a prefetMy oiiticeW .l^etio Swff^ -tte. ' 
Thomas Constable and OoT®aiB»orj|iu’ lw«. -.. " ' 
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PnicR IJii'. 


ON GIRO U IT. • 

Nrast-t six hundred yeaSfe hare passed away since 
those high functionaries, the justices of eitlier bench, 
and the barons of the Exchequer, went their first 
circuits, tfiraes have strangely altered since then; 
many a good old custom has become obsolete, and 
many a long-standing iqiquily has been plucked up— 
the judges have been increased in number, from the 
dignified tiedve to the less respectable f/tecn —yet the 
circuits, although shorn of ■ much of their original 
grandeur and ancient importancse, still remain, and are 
I likely so to do, until, by electric-telcgraiih, or some 
8U(tii method, prisoners may be tried and punished 
without giving any one the trouble of journeying 
throughout England to try tliem. 

A iiMe sight must it liave been in years gone by to 
witness tlie judicial cavalcade starting on tlie long and 
tedious circuiSMutSlgam, coaches, and even carriages, 
were alike unknown in tlwse days; and the equestrian 
performances of those w'i^o wore the judicial ermine 
would put to shame those of the youngest of their 
degenerate inccessors. 

First rode the circuit-porter, clad in leathern jerkin, 
witli liuge jackboots, bearing in his hand a goodly 
ebony wand, capped with silver, and whose duty it was 
to cause all men of w]|it estate soever, whom they met 
or overtook, to draw up and do lowly reverence as the 
sovereign’s representative passed by. Then came tlie 
clerks of the judge, gentlemen in lioly orders, well 
skiUed in the wondrous penmanship, and still mure 
cuiaouB Norman-French, and law-Latin of the day; 
Isext,: with well-secured saddle-bags, the grave long- 
beaxded cleric of assize, saving the judge the most 
im|>artaQt man upon the circuit. Could we hut peep 
those saddle-bags, gentle reader, what curiotis 
doepments sHbtild we discover I There, carefully folded, 
lies 'tlm r^;^ commission, with the broad seal of 
England attired, giving power to flioso within it 
namid '-to'':'^ .all treasons, misprisions of treason, 
inihireofidhs, rebellions, counterfeitings, clippings, 
wraBhings,^ coinings, murders, felonies, man¬ 

slaughters, kiUings, burglaries, unlawful meetings and 
Ocm'i^ticles, unlawful uttering of Wo As, unlawful 
islBenibliea, misplisieas, coufbderapies, fiilse allegations, 
t^ngiasses, riotsi routs, retentions, escapes, contempts, 
a^ligences, concealments, maintenances, 
o^^triiisions, de^ts,^^ k peat deal mmre, all drawn 
OUg as at the present day : 

there llh in^ment^ worded, by far-seeing 

nvw' in th^ roosm in UondoR,^^ to ewu^ 

wholte’utsTaa^'l^M^t they'ar^' d^giied,-:#iili;hi(^;to 


be clever indeed; and if it^be a spring-circuit, tliore is 
the bisliop’s consent for the judge to try prison^ and 
causes in the holy time of Iient,,and a licence, signed 
by all the prelates of tlie realm, for him to administer 
oaths in tliat same lioly sdasun; and there also, doubt- 
less, lie many other curious documents, the ytty 

whieh liaVo departed from the memor/ of ouT 
degenerate .age. Close to %he clerk of assize jjde ids 
officers, and then two or tlirce learnSd^seijcants of tite 
law, in their red robes and hoods, followed ffiy the hero 
of the procession—tlie Judgg. Fietpre to yourselves 
an did man of reverend asticct, riding upon an ancient 
mule, and clothed in a long red coat of the ^nest 
broadcloth faced with velvet, the sleeves and collar 
being thickly embroidered witli gold; on his head the 
solemn square cloth-cap, now the awful forerunner of 
death, from beneath which peeps forth the border of a 
wliitc satin coif; and you will have some idea of the 
external appearance of ‘my lord tlie king’s justice.* 
Doubtless that stern countenance is the index of a 
deeply engaged mind, pondering o« the weighty instruc* 
tions received from its lord and master, when last they 
met in the Star Chamber to confer upon the circuit, 
■and to settle tho fato of many discontented beings 
sliortly to bo placed upon tlieir trial; and very likely 
those in%trnction8 clash unpleasantly with the oath 
taken to administer justice ‘equally ns well to rich as 
to poor.’ How difficult the task I—especially to ono 
who, unlike Iiis happy successors, independent of 
ministers or ijown, could he removed fWmi office for 
the sliglitest cause, or for no catfgc at all, it his 
sovereign should so will it. * . ' 

Beliind tlio judge ride tlio sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, wias courteously conduct iiim ouk of their 
bailiwici#; and a long line of serving^mon, together 
with three or four ssmpter-ltjjysjg^wintl up the ptfi'' 
cessiqp. Thus mile^ after mile do tlie administrators 
of justice proceed: the boundary of each cqnnty'Wit¬ 
nesses tlio departure of one set of officers^ mid tUe 
arrival of another. At every humble door the. COttagier 
appears, and, with doffed hat and bended l^ee, wim 
nesses the majesty of tlie law pass by *, ; nt‘'ev6iy 
mansion, tlie anxious owner, with Ipj^tyvjitb !iis 
sovereign, and 8 ducarespeef for his bwh 
revctehtiklly offers the hos^ahty, • his 
prepared refreihmont. Nfl^is.^^&. jottrne so lU 
managed but that lordly dWelBi^^afe eocli etonfaig 
found, where the judge is , fettatod and 
royally, and upon the motrow^aant upi^ ^ 
rejoicing. ^ ^ ^ , >'* 

A proud man, inde^ii ttiejiwige-^ 
reachei Jtlie where Ida Ocnnnd^ is 

t8 he eire^ted; the tohildtinirefioek 















«jid by thguiBWia U« 

ili«4ff, »with * long «nd othj»r 

Mt^ding trumpeto, toge^mi^ith the geatl«meh<«f 
4hb <;pnivJy Sn hombaok, aro wnitin^' to receive him j 
|tat Btill prouder is Kd wheoj iji the tlironged court, 
i-mlth cap on head, deferentially raised at eaclS mention 
^ his ham% he causea to he re^ the royal commis-j 
«on ; and, proudest of all, -when seated in awful state, 
with the sheriff alone by his sade—for the statute 20 
Bitdiard ll^ forbidding ‘ any lord or other of the county, 
little or gre^t, to sit upflrfthe bench with the justices,' 
ley6liii: fullfor(Se»-flle be^s, and often directs, the pleas 
of ^^e’trembling prisoners—charges, and not unfre- 
^iiehtly bullies and terrifies, the obsequious jury; 
■i,Such, reader, .wer6 the judges, and such their 
rnKuits, a few hundred yeafts ago; but, alas I Ichabod 
is wrhiten upon all these matters now; the judges 
and the circuits both survive, but their grandeur and 
dignity have almost departed. Let us turn to the 
Viys m t time, and see how things arc managed. 

about the beginning of the third week in Hilary 
ocJXrinity Term, that a ntessenger arrives at West-® 
‘ .tnitMtei!' Hall, l^puging with him the first official 
document cf^nnected with the approaching assizes. It 
is a sheet of paper sign^ by the Queen, and bearing 
below-'her signature the^ords: ‘Let the judfes go 
their circuits as under.’ Then follow the eight circuits 
Info ^hicli England and Wales are divided, and tlie 
names of the judges who are to travel, each of them 
sespecfively. As two travel together on every one of 
the six English, and but one on each of the two Welsh 
circuits, all of the fifteen judges except one are thus 
j engaged, the remaining one, called ‘ the town judge,’ 

I stopping in London to transact much necessary business 
rbirhilst his brethren ipre away. Tliis document, called 
j Hie royal ‘ fiat,’ was in olden times drawn up with great 
I care by the king himself; the merits of the sevenil 
J judges, not .with, resiteuf to their legal .bilities ainne, 

I but also ab regarded their firmness and severity, being 
duly considered; and chosen men, in more senses than 
one, being sent through those counties where w'ork was 
to be done for which less reliable persons were hardly 
fitted, jrow, however, the matter is managed very 
differently; for, prior to the making of the fiat, tlie 
judgM meet together in a large apartment attached to 
the Queeit^. Bench at Westminster, and choose among 
j themeelves wl^jch circuit they will travel. The chief- 
jtfettoe of the Queen’s Bench has the fifst choice; the 
bhief-jus^be' of' the Common Fleas, the- secend; the 
chief-btubn of 1B>« Exchequer, tl*® third; and so on 
Bccording to senioi^t^, ifiitil alLhave suited themselves 
.except the junior puisne judge. Who, of course, has 
I‘ Hobson’s choice.’ In accordance with the choices 
I thus made, the fla^ or, as it might be more properly 
culled, the ‘royal absent,’ is drawn up, brought down 
to Westminster;* as before mentioned, and shew'n to 
Bie judges, who, havli)^- returned it to the Court pf 
^Cffianfsery, from which 8 emjujiates, proceed to settle 
Ihp.days upon which tbp business shall commence in 
i ■jdw’beyiiWl counties of their respectivei^ircuits. 

'this preceding js not quite so easy as njight 
first bp imagined; for When the days jwe settled, 
certain" pefldiment doenments called ‘precepts’ are 
, judges, one 'beiM sent to the 

Ata™ i^jpach eo&pty in England a»d Wws, requiring 
iMy Hlil i»nl«i:.toef. |B (X«ne .before ;the'Jht^'v.OO',^^ 
itoein named; and on that ymy di$r 


it is jm^mbimt be at the toifn, so 

fhat ^a,.:CU'^i eoasIdaiNttlbU of the amount of work in 
each ebunly is necessary, in order to allow a proper 
number of days for its (MsportL 

’Tlie days for opening tlm commission in each county 
being settled, and the before-mentioned precepts having 
been signed, sealed, and despatched to the respective 
sheriffs, allAhe preparatory Aatters are, so as the 
judge is concerned, completed. " ^ 

And now for thef circuit itself. On the morjiing of 
the day settled filr commencing it, tlie two judges 
start, not as in days long gone by on horseback, clad, 
in their judicial robes, nor, as was the case n few 
years back, in a carriage and four; but in a r^way 
coupe, •engaged for them the preoedirig day. Very 
few takenith« carriage or saddle-horses with them, 
although six or eight yeat'i since, one or other, and 
generally both, were considered necessary. The rstmue 
of a judge op circuit has gradually dwindled away 
from the days we have described, until it is .now small 
indeed. 

Beginning with the officer Jpgliest in rank, there is 
with each judge his marshal, generally a young student 
of tlie law, not yet called to the bar, whose duty It is 
to he a companion to the judge, to invite a few brief¬ 
less barristers to lunch every day, to swear the grand i 
jury, and, if he be industrious enough, which is not | 
always the case, to make on abstract of the pleadings, 
for the use of his lord; and for these works he is 
recompensed with L.76, paid him by the Treasury at 
the termination of the circuit. Then there are two , 
clerks—next to the judge himself, the most hrtivily 
worked men on circuit, one during en>xh .assize acting \ 
as crier of the court, lieing daily perclied up in a little j 
pulpit called the crier’s box,'.<rom which he makes the i 
various proclamations, and administers tlie several ! 
oaths required during the day'; the other being seated i 
.as continually at the judge’s side, in order to attend j 
to his wants, which are now and then very numerous. 

Such are the' judge’s officers, and hU domestic 
servants are hardly more num^ous. There is first 
the man-cook, who contracts fo2' from L.ifiO. to L.800, 
according to the particular circuit, to supply all that 
is necessary, save wine and tea, in the provision-line; 
and with him his one or two assistants: then jhe 
judge’s butler, the marshal’^ man, and tlie circuit 
porter, none of whom needs farther descriptiem. All 
others who take part in the administration of justice 
at the assizes are more properly officers of tlie circuit 
than of the judge; they include the clerk of the crocm 
and several subordinates, such as the asjtpciqte—-whib 
performs the duties of the clerk of the^tSCWQ ' 

dvil court—thtf clerk of indictments, &o. 

But our train has arrived at its deeifoatfefo '^ 
the platform of the terminus stands the 
in full court-dress, with white wand % hiuid, atfonded' 
by bffidals, ready to receive the judges,. A 
pliments ^s on both sides; the jiidffM : 

to the waiting-room of the station set thefr 

particultur iis^ and. having arrayed thea^vM in vHig 
and black sUk gown, with eocked-brt bn-head, tliey 
enter the handsome carriage by the i^eriff, 

and proceed at once tc -oourf to r^h .ifiie a 
Before the can^sge maid* tws^ty 
in'^ the slwriffta liyWyi bsasiag javeji^^ fiieir han^, 
preyed by twp ti^^ti^ piajrilig ^ national 
aati^i^or somnotharoaa well-known-aaebij^, ;T«ry - 













<)n»<m are the duties (rui^ters «t the assiees; 

not i^y hare they to attend the judge io eri^ 
journey ha makes to or ih>m court, to ^er 1^ 
and out of the assize town, but it is their duty er^ 
morning to perambulate the town, half an hour before 
the business of the day commences, and by playing 
divers lively tunes, 40 remind those who have any 
legal matters pending that the courts will shortly sit. 
Very je^Jons, too, are the judges as to the|»ntinuance 
of these offlciJls. hTot five years ago, the sheriff in 
oue of our university towns, for the sake of ecMomy, 
neglected to provide these noisy at^nd^ts of justice. 
‘ Where are your trumpeters, Mr Sheriff?’ demanded 
the judge, as he Btepi)ed from the carriage on tlie first 
morning Of the assizes. ‘Why, my lord,’ replied the 
sherifl; ^ craisidered those offlcials so very useless, 
that ! determined to discontinue them.’ ‘Mr Sheriff,’ 
said the judge, waxing very wrotii, ‘fifty years ago, 
J was a .student of this university, working hard in 
my room: when 1 heard tlie trumpeters usher the 
judges intotliis town, tlieir notes souq^d so sweetly 
in my ears, that I determined / wonitl one day he 
a judge. • Sir, I have respected trumpeters ever since, 
and J determine not to discontinue them. If two arc 
not here to-morrow mogping, I will fine you L.IOO.’ 

Upon reaching the court, silenen is proclaimed, and 
tile clerk of the crown reads over the five several 
commissions, by virtue of which the judges try tlie 
whole of the civil and criminal business famished by 
the coimty; when this is over, tlicir lordships i>roceed 
to the lodgings provided fur them; and having ex- 
clAnged the black gown for the scarlet robe and liood, 
and, if it ho a cathedral town, thrown over tlieir 
shordders the snowy ermine mantle, they proceed to 
citur^ 

ffhe assize service differs hut little from the ordinary 
form, the oiijvaddidon being the ‘bidding prayer,’ 
which, slthongil^lI^clM by the 6Ctk canon to be used 
before every sermon, is, jp far as my experience ^s. 
Only read on these part^ular occasions, due petition 
being offered up in it for ‘ the right honourable the 
judges of tiiis assize.’ Whilst the judge is listening 
to the long assize sermon, let us run back to the lodg¬ 
ings and see liow the domestic comforts of tlie Queen’s 
justices are attended to. The houses iiiliahited by tlic 
judges while on circuit are either those which have 
been bought for their particular use by tlio county, 
or else the dwellings of private individuals, who for 
a certain sum of money are content to turn out, and 
allow the judges to occupy their homes during the 
aS|izei. ^to these houses, prior to the assizes, the 
sheriff conveys house-liutler, female servants, coals, 
and beer; all other eatables, drinkables, and servants 
being found by the judges at their own expense. At 
most of. the great towns—Liverpool, Derby, Notting- 
lum, &c.—the houses provided are large and commo¬ 
dious and in every respect fit for the purpose for winch 
they are designed. At other places, on the contrary, 
especially in Wales, the lodgings are often small, dirty, 
and: altogether disgraceful: when such is the case, 
Wtdeaswt squabbles generally take place between the 
judge ai^ the sheriff; and in order to make the matter 
knowa to the nuhlic^ the grand jury are not unfre- 
quentty told of the estate of affairs. A learned and 
witty judge yet upon tlie bench, in chai|png the grand 
Jtoy A few yeaie oomduded with th^ words: 

I have, as far as I think it to \;e necessaiy, 
dlrebtsd yOa rmpecting the cases in the calendar 
before me. . To-Btotrow morning, those prisoners 
agsinst whom you present true bills, I triil, wirit the 
assistance of the petty jury, proceed to tiy—if indeed 
T find emyaalf oife sh to d(h respecting which I have 
some doubts, feuing as I must that I can scaraely 
survive ji rq^tion sof ■ the onslaU^t I last n^ht 
'hxj^rtmoed, from tile Jfoos and ian^'enfoiaZs iB&i<tlitig 

„tlie filthy A'Wktej'whidi yoursloyw therifi^ 


epprobatioD, has chosen ^^'dM hlihitathm of us, the 
representatives of your sdvertSg^r - , * ' 

We certainly think thgt if hayht^ d^ good 
lodging, it is th^udge on circuit leavhi^ as he does 
for weeks togetler tlie handsome boom in .LMMlmi 
which his wealth and position permit him to epjoy, land 
all the many c#nf(^8 only to be found there 5 aim we 
can scarcely imagine a greater annoyance thah that 
experienced by him, when, having sat for some ten ogu 
twelve hours in the hoif unwhplesome atmospliere of it.: 
crowded court, he is forced to seek for comfort Khd 
relaxation in a wretched dulling, seated by tM ■ 
sheriff because a few <pouui|B clnffiippr than a prop^ ' 
abode. 

Divine service being over, the public duties of the 
commission-day, as the first day^f the assizes is styled, 
are at an end, leaving the judge on the criminal side 
the lengthy employment 8f reading over tlie several 
cases of the prisoners soon to come before him, fib they 
are contained in the depositions returned by the magis¬ 
trate before whom the presumed offender has been 
conducted. .jJ 

Next morning the civil trials commence imme^fMtlly 
jUpon the sitting of the court, while tlic crintinal ones 
arc delayed until some mtlier singular cusfoms ore 
observed. ^ First of ail, the almost Miqumcrablo magis¬ 
trates of tlie county have their names i*ad over by 
the clerk of assize; those who appear are solemnly 
invited by the judge in opdh court*to dine,with him 
the same day; and until very lately, a curious method 
of ‘entering an appearance’ was necessary fes? each 
of the ‘great unpaid’ to observe. Upon a magistrate.? 
answering, the crier handed to him a wfuU glove, 
fastened on a wand, and into the glove it was necessary 
for liini to drop a shilling. Tliis custom militated 
against the parsimonious feelings of certain careful 
justices, who, out of revenge, nicknamed the judge’s 
dinner ‘the shilling ordinary;’ and this coming to 
their lordships’ knowledge, the glove business was 
ordered to be abolished. •• 

When the roll of magistrates has been called over, 
the grand jury are impannelled and sworn, and then a 
long proclamation, as old us the time of William and 
Mary, against ‘vice, profaneness, and immorality,’ is 
read; after which the diarge is given by the jud^ to 
the graiftl inquest; and upon their returning true hills 
into court, the prisoners arc arraigned, the petty jury 
sworn, and the assize business is. fairly afloat* 

Then trial succeeds to trial, with a rapidity'that only 
those used to the circuit can imagine. From nine to 
six are the usual court-hours, and though pretty close 
work, such days are not much gnu^led at-, but very 
different is it when, owing to one or Ipso long, unex¬ 
pected cases, the time at disposal bears no proporthwi: 
to the work to be done; sorely tried are the*judges 4n 
such a state of affairs, and the painful efforts made: hi' 
order to finish the business vaujjj^carcely he %re®ti^. ^ 
On tlie trial of a oqjeblated murder ten years i^ip, the ; 
late Baron I’arke sat for nineteen consecutive hours ^ 
—namely, from nine o’clock one morning ^ four the: 
next. Somewhat later, an issue was tried at BtoIob,:; ; 
when the court was occupied four days, sitting mwy; : 
day at eight a.h., qtid rising at ten p.u. 
such cases might be mentioned. Suicll eShl^ ere 
Usually made gm the crimnal side fitone,' ab the 
prisoners must he tried; vfluleTthe causes may he msdsi^ 
redfonets of—that is, postponed Mtil the se^ assizes. 
Some judges, Idndeed, as a%hmtti«'of coih'W, ma^ 
re)«aneta of all the causes witiefo tii^ cannot: 
through by working itfine or te^ foe 

morning till five or six in the afoecnoon others 

have foe greatest pp^ide Aw^ou te> saddle tlie 
unfortunatcsuitors vri^^/i^ SamensB find delay Cf sneh : 
a proceeding. The Ititned ju^gewdieady to, 

during a judkdifi hfo twetitg'-eevep yearA never left 
« single remanett .,r ” 







If- ihe orhninal bliairieips i« exc6eding]y. :hea^^ company tiiiJ'iyi 
. <S>art i« establish^, bvef whidi a seej^t or the mttffi &*outea'|jfli|E^^^^,s^^ to 1^^^ 

Q 4 wn^ counsel presides, Uwti jtfunes of one or two being with tbenj,'>% onwiiRh; next assix&towh ewitt 

hSierted in the conaniissipn in case pf any such emer- as the epeed of the goddBaaiirljoee minister* •*»»' '' 
gendy. 'it is, howew, only wherli necessity obliges —--- . .^ i : ,, : ■' ' ■ v . i. :. . 

tJjat such a proceeding is resofted to, for net only do wAfTR TtOOKS hi? PnW'PRY* '' 

4 he judges dislike to try, but tlje IH«<*iers have a lOUli JJOOK^ QF +IOEIltj:. 

^eat aversion to be tried by a deputy. This was well Or late years, critics of the piore genial order seem td 
illustrated in lite case of a burglar tried and con- have consii^red it absolutely necessary to prd&ce tKMr 

a...3 Mf 'M’ass^Bfanita wtm nvt a nAur vnf civ*v nf* wt#^K-41 


grumbled ‘Well tl don’t knov nothing a* 1 has an unpoetical one# Nothing of the mfna ii rcquiroa 
to.siiy about it I ,But bloss’d if I like this here now, we apprehend, if, indeed^ it ever was; for is it 
wi^'Of being tried by njourne^nan judge.' not abundantly evident to all who take delight ill that 

Very unpleasant is it where the labours of any one which has been happily called the blossom of the 
tbwp intrench upon |lic connnission-day of the next, mind, that our literature is blooming frrahly dud 
Well do W'e recollect the business at Cardiff terminating freely? granted, that the hues are not so rich on 
ftt'dix p.M. of tlie day api)ointed for opening the com- every bough as to slicw that the tree has been watered 
niissSh at Oaermarthen. The train was delayed half by the Heliconian springsfi still they arc varied, and, 
an hour to receive the liard-worked judge; Swansea some of them at least are pure, and may yet be'taore 
was safely reached, but bey#>nd this town the rail was beautiful. Is it not undeniable that poetry is really ' 
tjnoomplete. A carriage and four for the judge and once more among the things that are bought and aold-i- 
nRMal, another and pair for the clerks, were waiting; that poems are among the books whereof neV editions 
and off and away, up hill and down dale, we rattled,, appear, and may therefore be held to be in detoand f 
Time wore opj'fresh borsifti waited at every posting- Nay, once and for all, is not ^he circumstance of our 
house; and witl) sindiminished speed wo hdd on our being able to begin this article with four volumes alike 
way. Ninaj ten, eleven o'clock passed, yet we did not of poetry and fair poetical promise lying beside us, 
despair: up one steep hill, down onother, over a long sufficient evidence of tlie truth of what we liave just 
•bridge, and wc ditercd Oaermarthen, rushed inr-o the said? The authors of those volumes differ widely 
co^t-hbuse, and by the light of a single candle the , from each other. One of them may bo called the , 
royhkcommission was read, just as the old church j Nestor of the tuneful band; yet, altliough fourscore 
clock riragout the midnight hour. The commission j years have passed over hinijliis voice is not one \fliit; , 
wa* saved; but Imd we been two minutes later, it | more tremulous than it was when lie first sung the 
wonld have been necessary to transmit to London a mystic song of Gehir. More than once have tlie reader* 
memorial engrossed on parchment of all the facts of of this Journal been told of tlie wealth of tboa|[ht to 
the case, and very much trouble would have been be found in the writings of Walter Savage Lfmdor ; 
n,. Aii.io nflit and now, that nearly all who ,^an wjjji him in the 

Of lktc years, it is seldom indeed that such things race have passed away, evui after he had himself 
occur, the diminution of civil business since the believed that he had plnck^, for the lovers of what 
establishment of colinty courts, together with tlie is rich and beautiful, tlie East Fruit of an Old Tree, 
rapidity and punctuality of railwaj'-travelling, allowing wo hail him again at the head of a youthibl band, 
the circuit arrangements to be carried out witli an and give liim liearty welcome, not only for the past 
amount of ease and certainty formerly quite unknown, fruitage, but for the fresh full-blown flowers which ho 
Having got our judge fairly into court, we liave but brings with liim. ' 
littio more to say about his circuit proceedings: the It has long been a fixed opinion with us, that nq 
i work of one day is but a repetition'of thilt of the modern English poet has more thoroughly Imbibed the 
preceding — burglary, arson, manslaughter succeed dramatic spirit Ilian Landor bis done. His dr^as, 
aysoi),. njunslaughter, and burglary in the one court; or, to take his own name for them, his^defs andNesses, 
dbbi, replevin, ejectment follow ejectment, replevin, though quite unactable, perhajis—and nothing the 
arid, debt in the other, with the utmwt regularity; worse for being so—contain the materials^—thaeasen- 
uniil*at last thc^gaU is ’ delivered, and the cause-list tials, we ought rather to say—of .dramatic litcratjiri^ ■ 
ditl>nwd *of. Then the court is adjourned to the in a degree scarcely equalled by any other works in 
lodgings; the phurch-bells ring a merry peal; the ever- modern literature. Even wore this not the cise, his 
lasting ^mpeters bray out their loudest notes; the latest production now lying before us, a series/of &enes ■ 
attoriieyl^ibttle and pocket' their fecs;' tho barristers for the Studg, published under the title of dstqny and , 
divest of wig and gown; men perambulate Octavius, might furnish us with many proofs of Jts 

cvWy jitrbe^ faithful accounts ‘of all author’s profound knowledge of human 

prisoners tric^ b^re my loiB ^he judge, hat this power of characterisation, and his fine | 

hassizes, tritS thiSf names, crimes, and sentencesand ceptions. Seldom, indeed, has a work^^of ' 

the (iggizes are at an end, A little later, and the or, indeed, of any note whatever, been giten ^0'me ; 
sherifTs carriage rolls through the tmvn on Us way world by on oetogenarian. Mr Landor is SpalietWng i 
to: tlm railway station, with its usual procession of more than that, and j'et we find in .^lieie »^ea 
javelih-men andsuntiessiun oV rabble; men and evidences of liis intellect being as vigorous .and Ids , 

women run to their shopidf ®® have a parting look heart as warm as they were forty years ago. ^ - 

«t the iudaje: in darl*entries and out-of-the-w4y We cannof, of course, give siiph quotfttiOnf ftem ^ 


'^rnerB lurk lucky Vho, their atd Octavius M would 

oMnsebs acuteness and jury’s obtuseness, can bfiiold skilfUl evolution of plot and admiftayb i^P^ssion''‘Of 


,ilII»>4opKrture of one, a short time a^o vetj' terrible character. I^t u» merely tfty 'that M* '^em db^ 
to them, and whom most likely titey ate still enfqjced with the last days of Antmiy and Ole'opatrai and tiiat' 
th'pbgard, with cbnsiderable respupt, inasmuch as he while departing, at Bhakspeato aq^ others have done,: 
lm4fwnis*#a their particular frtead,Bill Scrogga vi’ith j... 


afiree p*wage to Vp* Diemen’s iand, attd, it may be, »^ 
Jim al^ther intimate acquaintance to the tender mercies iA,oor. Bvaiibiiiy aim 
j«;J^«i**cwtione*; The terminus at reapi^ 
t^en^irf the' sh^ff, 


brCAs^d^. .Py^allerSsmge 


' '&e ateeedy eu^^.fot^them ;. a^ 1 TtUbnec a os. 


Gabriel. By Befate R#tn«r Wkea;: ow 
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CHAMBBRip JOiyitJrAl/,' 


frotti :ti»© strict truth flf to he'differs from these 
-in his trestmeut et his salats He deals wiUi(.lt in 
a thorougliljr poetical spirit, representing the EgyptiSrt 
queen not as a satiated pleasure-seeker, driven to ‘play 
tiie Boman fool,’ but as a young heroic woman, leaving 
the world when tiie triumphs of her beauty arc. yet 
fresh. Antony, too,*is invested with a nobleness which 
is hpely sustained.; while Octavius, cold, cautious, and 
calm, w^b Mecaenas, A^ippa, Casaarion, fthe son of 
Cleopatra', and* the less prominent characters, are 
poperfully individualised. Our quotations must bo 
confined to two hr three detacliedi passages, tending 
to shew.how well Mr tisudor knows liow-to give force 
and strength to his dialo|fcS- Here, for example, arc 
a few lines, which may^ery justly, w-e think, be 
applied to the writer of tliem: 

Men cast long shadows when their life dcclgic^ 

■Which we cross over without noticing: 

• We meet them on the silket, and give not way; 

. When they are gone, we lift up both our hands, 

. And say to neighbours: ‘ These were agen indeed 1’ 

' Ahdthqg thought worthy, of being extracted is ex¬ 
pressed by Cleopatra, when she is told tliat her guards 
have been bribed by gifts from Octavius: 

Gifts are poor signs o? bounty. Ho not slaves 

Strip off the golden poudies from their nock 

Untied but to buy other slaves therewith? 

Ho not tame creatures lure into the trap 

Their wilder brethren with some filtliy bait? 

All Want companions, and the worst tlic most. 

Hhere are some of tlie scenes in this little work in 
which Mr Landor may almost be said to develop a 
whole character in the space of a few lines; and there 
are otlters in which, with consummate art, groups of 
images are brought before the mind in such a way as 
to give greater eff ect t p the more prominent of the 
dr<(matis persomh', '»i(B"t«^urround them with appro¬ 
priate accessories. One 4 these, ‘ the noblest Koman 
of them all,’ is Agrippa, who has won for Octavius a 
triuriiph which has made his power secure, Imt pro¬ 
voked his envy. Of this high-soulcd warrior, Mr 
Landor gives a complete and boldly drawn character, 
not only in the scenes in w'hicli he is introduced, but 
in those in which his nobleness forms tlic theme of his 
friend Mecsenas’s enthusiastic praise, and of the cold, 
suspicious, and stinted acknowledgments of Octavius, 
who thus muses on the dangerous virtues of his bravest 
soldier: , 

Our Agrippa hath strange whims; lie dotes 
- U,pon old Borne, the Borne of ni.attcd bc.-irds 
' And of curt tunics; of Borae's old laws, 

Worm-eaten long, now broken and swept off, 

HoaUuiito forth high in station and esteem. 

; ,,,. 4fse®aas. So should tlie man who won the world for 
■.'ii,.': thl^.,;, 

Octavius. I must not play.witli him who won so mii?h 
Jikdni others; he might win as mneh from me. 

;.I ODuld uuLkeJcings and unmake kings by scores, 

. .But could not moke nor unmake one Agrippa. 

. lyell spoken! wisely! worUuly 1 No praise 

pun. eqmpoise,his virtues; kings may lay 
Bjehr trlbuias on tlie carpet of his tlirone, 

Ahd rides hjoplaito honour whom they serve; 

: . ,The royal ihkntle would obscure Agrippa. 

, JaMV Ctesarion, the soh^of Julius 

and.Ciec^tra, and. the most, powerfh! passjges in his 
dr^atlp ioem; are thote in which the firank boyish 
brought into contoaat. with the cidottlating 
coldneM;of Odtavius.. Muph fine feeling, jyuh pervades 
those scenes in ■whhfh Agrippa pleads fat the liih of 
Cassariqi, where even Octsvia becomes an sdvo-' 
cate for her'rivaFA-Phlid, warning her; hnplaealie 
brother Mriip misused power: 

' - ®‘®" always: men ? 

.; Thftjf j^rown, then, only when gh)wn up “ 


I' Altove tbefr'feaiw.' ■ Poifpif 

Compass it round with ftiehda'.ii^s jdbdaes^ .. 

And not with moats of bleed. - Betombir'^ebes : * - 
The towers of C^mus toppled, split'SBUttderi , : 

Crashed; in thc|^adpw of her oleanders v '* : * ■ ■ ; 

The pute and placid Dirco still flows by. ’ 

Wliat sltatter^ to^ts base but cruelty 

(Mother of crimes, all lesser than herself), ■> ■# 

The liuuse of Agamemnon, king of kings ? 

Only «ne other spectmen ef Mr Landor’s mojeflip 
and stately verso can we fipd room to give; it la A 
passage full of the strength^hich belonged to tiie 
dramatists of the olden day','and g^wes us tlie retm^ ; 
spective reflections of Antony when his lusty life is : 
near its vlose: 

We cannot always swagger, alwajs act 
A cbai-iictcr the wise will nsver learn; 

When Night goes down, and the young Bay resuiijts 
His pointed sliafts, and tiiili air breathes around, 

Tlien we put on oUr own habiliments. 

And leave the ilasty stage we prondly trod. 

I have been sitting longer at life's feast 

Than does me good; 1 will ai-iso and go. , aW . 

, Philosophy would flatten her thin palm 

Outspread upon my sleeve^ away with her! • 

Cuff off, qnff off that chattering, toodlless jade 1 
Tlic brain slic puzzles, and she blunts the sword. 

Even she knops better words than that-word-live. 

We\ow turn to the new volume of another scholarly 
poet, Mr Edwin Arnold, who has chosyi for his^ebjef 
work a story familiar to us all, and one that has'heen 
told in various ways. Mr Arnold might, we thinly 
ii.avc done better tlian he has done in selecting for 
dramatic purposes the tale of Grisclda, so well known 
to every one who has read Boccaccio or Chaucer, and 
numerous paraplirascs. This opinion wc give, not. 
because we tliink that the sufferings of the patient 
lady do not afford scope for the dramatist, but because 
the interest of the tticme is soiqpwhat remote. It is 
not possible for any of us to reidise tlie scenes which 
the poet brings before us, nor when she acts her part 
in tliose scenes can wc even feel that unmingled ten¬ 
derness for the heroine wliicli tlie Grisclda of Chaucer’s 
story evokes. The fecliiig of pity, we are forced to 
admit, occasionally gives way to something like the 
very opposite of the virtue put to such remorseless 
tests. The patience of the wife and motlier t|fb6 purs 
to such a degree, that before it triumphs, we begin 
seriously to ask ourselves, whether it is or ever was 
in'nature—iurfemale flesh and blood—to endure .such 
cruelty? Our hands clench just asAhoy dd.when w# 
read of a bruised and broken-spirited woman being 
forcwl to seek protection from’ her tyrafft in a ppUi^l 
court; and wie long to have the power of tbe sitting’. 
magisCraSe, in order that we might sentence the 
Marquis of Saluzzo to^hree months’ imprisonment'w!^i . 
hard labour. Grisdda^s thos'ttfSBffie 'extent wanting 
in wlfat may be coUkidered one of the cssenth^ . 
drama—namely, the evocation of sympathy wlto'.h^ 
or other of the characters. Still, some of the 
are finely conceived, and possess a great,deal of 'tn|i,. 
dramatic spirit, whilesthe poem abounds wijlh passag^ 
of true beauty. Here, for example, are some fe^ly 
nqblc lines: 

Virtue is as (lie unl^i-sal sgy, . . < 

g'liat kissetb ail alike the bills anil; tlnlss: 

And yo shaU meet her, ohrsa'faa|ly,t . .. , i:-;-* -.i.- 

In huts where poverty and sprin*'wait., . " . ' 'j ; 

bar her path, os in the hniis ofAmgs, “ ‘ 

■Where gilded doorways gape to take 
Ever she makes hcv honle in noble heartii^ 

Careless of clime ov creed, hke*blrds ths^bulld 

UhdermdlKiue toof or (fihrtsdan tolllle;.''^ 

Their nestslbb IC'^ee aft^l'lives. iht hJfth ahd*Hobd, 

: ■... What ara.«)|eM'^W?%hcn, sjsal mj’liitdsi 
Net the nice the .graveriyadd'wlhiii ' 










f .4Know«a«ca8t;Slt^‘(rf'irt(ili»^:l^ 

^%,.^Te tunile, Mrs. for aH ydnr amik* Hid miacv! _ 

0 * It nAy be that iii God’s geest book of Ufo ' 

j " ^ Ifte blwSl ft poasMt ^aroth for hk lord, 

^. r*i irfit more pt^ioas than the str^m that ■warme 
; / ( The Iioort he died to keep at hven bating. <■ 

OPhto is a fine train of thought, exj; pelted in language 
is once chaste and poetical. Here, too, is a passage 
iUl of fine foncT’: 

I have thiiiight, * 

' Idatehiiig to'tDftny a mpdem line and lay 
Of Dtitutrelsy excelliro'i that their strings 
■ Strove for too gi^at at. utterance, and so missed 
.‘The ready road that quiet mnsic finds 
. * Bight to the hciU't—like as an o’crstraincd how 
'' Shoote past the butt. Dame Nature doth not thus; 

And tninstrels are her children, and should stand 
' ■ Cibse at their mother’s knee, to learn of her. 
sue strains not for her rmnhows or her stars. 

But with deft'finger works her wonders in 
IVitfa an unru-fHed quiet, a sM-felt 
^ And nuregardfui strength; so that her storms, 

calms, night, day, moon-rising.s and sunsets, 
Wood-songs and river-songs, and waves and winds, 

; Come without noise of coming. •' 

Bpfh of these ej^wicts shew that Mr Arnold possesses 
^ true poetic insight, and baa an ear well attuned to 
the * concord of sweet sounds.’ Of the minor poems 
in his volume, wk have less to say, because they are 
moK unequal than his eWef work, which is faulty 
ehiieflp in its adherence to a story which would require 
. th he' modified for dramatic purposes, and likewise 
heeauae we have no room to quote from them. A 
stanza or two we must give, however, from one short 
lyric, whicli, while it is fancifiii, almost fantastic in 
point of snigect, expresses feeling in a true, simple, 
and melodious way: 

Where waitest thou, 

Lady l am to love? Thou coracst not— 

Thou knowest of my .sad and lonely lot; 

I looked for thee ere now. 

Where art thou, sweet? 

I long for thee as thirsty lips for streams. 

Oh ! gentle’promised angel of my dreams,^ 

Why do wo never meet ? 

fifhou art as I— 

V- “ Thy soul doth wait for mine as mine for thee; 

We cannot live apart—must mcetinj^ be 
■ : Never bejkre we die? 

Dcarjpnl, not sol 

T%at. tirae doth keep for ns some happy years, 

That God hath portioned us our smiles and tears, . 

’Tis the sdl^-SgSt *' 

'That crimsoiHi ail the quiet mlegc gloom; 

May it Shine softly in thy sleeping room; 

And so, dear wife, good-night! 

Leaving Mr Edwin Arnold—a pootieal Cmlebs—to 
renew hia search for the lady who*in he thus serenades, 
.intid venturing to express « hope that so' sweet a singer 
may hot be long alioikefi to pine, w^; turn to glandc 
rKtf A poem, Gabriel, by^ » ladys Miss Bessie ]&jmer 
EUrkeSj^vyho, rejecting sll Hving stthj^s for b® iftrse, 
Half detpmd several cantos to the meafery of Shelley, 
i JiJlfh disposed, in the full recolleotic®. of 

elements in the life and charseter of 
" that Miss Barken might have selected 

.'Ajsphjeqfcibett® stdl^ toher gifts, imd we mi^t almost 
■ afifif pf SHOO genemil interest, it must she admitted 

S i%MP^HPf .writt^^ few beautiful and even poTger- 

of the poet’s Kft, and eufo- 
Prequently, it u tme—lath^ 


r - . .. . ■ • . • 1 -J I I ^ , -"V. "" - 

too fieqasn%miW^ pf TetHiysotfs m- 

diiantin|! mhsfo ud; ihodim of thoughtbut there' are 
desczlpuve passages in GeMr which am quite free 
from any such eaggestivenes^ and evince no ordinary 
powers of perception and expression. Her^ ft* 
example, is a sketch of an Italian landseape, tho 
plains of Lombardy, effective and truthful in all Its, 
parts: i ■ ■ ' 

■ I sgw ihem last ..... 

When idl the air with antunm scent was sweet,' 

And the long roads in white and gloydug beat, t 
Strait as a trac|; by which a bird hdtn flo-wn, 

Linked all the peasant land ftom town to town; 

When the vice garlands hanging from the eaves 
Cast the sharp shadow of thek dainty leaves - 
On the hot wall, and nothing broke the hash . . . ; 

Saeo small birds twittering from hush to bosh. 

Or wAiien singing at the cottage doors, ! 

Or wagons passing witlt^eir sumptuous stores,; , 
When little lisards losily would crawl 
Among the melons ripening on the wall. 

And the llord nrchin.s with their great black eyes, 

Tn cool nook sheltered from the melting sides, . i 
Curled up in idle comfort. j 

Here is even a more delioute and refined piece of; 
description, in which the fancy is sweet and beautifhi i 

A house with open doors 
Wide-set to catch tho scented breeze, 

AVhile dimpling all tho oalien floors, 

Faint shadows of the swaying trees 
Pass in and out like spectral thiiig-s. 

Dim creatures born of summer light. 

Till through the deepening twilight springs 
A paler radiance of the night. 

Then softly in those silent hours ’ 

Fair faces grow upon the gloom, ’ 

And whispered words of WSiivC. pSfltcrs 
Breathe onward with tl^garden bloom 
Of roses clinging to the’waUS, 

And lawns smooth mown with pnnctmd shears; 
While over roof and threshold falls 
The peace of many hundred year.s. 

Galrid lias many passages quite as good as the one 
wo have just quoted; and the feeling, when it is not 
rhapaodied, finds expression in natui^ and graceful 
imagery. 'Still, tlic poetess we repeat, have 

chosen a subject in which the qualities of her verse 
would have told with mCre effect than they do in the 
work lieforc us. 

With the single and rather extraordinary exception 
of Mr Landor, the writers at vtJiose pa^ we have been 
glancing have only entered the field .in whirfii. they 
may some day win greater honours than, with all the 
merits wo have touched upon, they are «t present 
entitled to. Our taste for poetry is fastidions; and 
wliile the comparative scarcity of what is even .ei^hr- 
able, has made us indtilgHit to every pfrmiisiag: 
aspirant to the laurel, we must make a wide distinction 
between such promise as is put forth FAQRg: 

poets we liave been noticing, and those wum qmdities^ 
that betoken future greatness. Still, we are psqk iof. 
those who believe that the race of great En^lm .pqeisi' 
is extinct. Tho title, it is true, is tmt^ohly dntmdmi sit 
present, but B has not been claimed by any one wHC^ 
pretenaiocf are satisfaictory ; yet we are minCtant' iifo j 
believe thatlt wifi not he claim^. MeanwMHi^AtiipfhqEr 
long roll of great names, each secure M 
we can wait patiently for tiioiA 
to rank with, some (ff the giants,.^0. 
It is otherwise with (nfr eontih* on ^ ; 

Atlantic. Those of them who atA ti^ Aontdtit witii 
one common heritage M been 

on the ontlook fo| the gitit of the bmri j 

whose '.straihs atd.tO'.:'pdfseft .the 'iMri^|of,lt8 
rivers' and;.;the inHjesty'MvitB''prhl^4i'$iibee8t^ 













, i)hiKipinan<^-ljii. j^^^^ bat the b«id of ^aid to be prosified by io»|lta:ijl|v .l^^]wweTBir, it a 

tingen irliose melodibas dte heard by h* aereea fiinlt which time wiU coiO^at; iw'inbaoiriUie the poe 
the bCeB&j has PotXhy loBK og^ received an aoeeseion gives promise of being fhH at » ihtttnt p^iod,* to 

in a Vonth dfmoM than ordinaiypromiBei whose latest present us with ^metl)dng stdt bettet he has 

aid best work, TSs^Hottss % lAs Sea, now lies on o\tt yetdone. J V .5* . 

Hahle, /Thomas Bnchanan Read, though quiteunknown Here, then, we'closfi our review of%he moxe hotabie 
to those who have long been fiwniliarwith the names books of poetr;^ lately published. Others; there 
ofXiongfellow, Bryant, E^gar Foe, and James RasseU which we might have included, had we been djkippt^ 
Lowell, k des^ned, we &ink, to taka as high a place to bid the reader listen to the echoes, as ^Jiuh pdihl' 
in the litnature of America as any of these, and per- to pointiiu the region «f modern literature they' ca|dh 
haps t^ mlipse the most popular of them all. His up a music which is not their own, and give it forth 
first volume, published two or thipe years ago, gave in faint and short-lived caded^s. : 

evidence of fine poetic sensibilities, as well as a quick--_ * 

perception of, and a true feeling for, natural beauty. m tt ta n t vr t t a w tj w t m? . 

Free in a grMt measure from faults or weaknesses of i -Li 01 V X S Xj K V X C L. 

imitation, he seemed likely to choose a path for himself. In the month of May 1355, an Hrder in Council was 
not by deviating into wild and eccentric Wwfi,*nt by issued by Her Majesty, appointing commissioners to 
a quiet originMity. His new poem, The B^e by the deal with the long agitaten question of appointments 
though very un'equBS^ and not at all free from in the Civil Service. Before that time* though partial 
crudeness and occasional absurdities, is rich in gems of and irregular forms of testing the capacity and acquire- 
a pure lustre. The story is a, fancifuj^ne, in whicli ments of persons nominated to some of the government 
character^and incidents a natural kiM are combined offices, had been adopted’, there was no general sn^ 
with phantoms and fanciful, illusions. A fisherman’s regular system of ascertaining that the right manr^’ai 
fianghter, Ida, is wooed by a misanthropic lord named Jikely to find his way into the right place. The system . 
Bolwd, is carried off, after an attempted suicide, by— on which appointments weie formerly made was simply' 
the spirit of a lady whom her suitor had previously that of nomination by the minister, jrhu was ccAimoiily 
loved, and is at length restored to the world of realities guided in Ills choice by the recomm*end^ions of m* 
and of love.. There is ample scope thus afibrded for the political supportersand, disguise the muter liow we 
exercise of the poet’s ima^nation, and Mr Read avails may,ftbcre is no question that political influence had 


CIVIL SERVICE. 



himself of it, varying the rhythm of hia verse and the 
flow of his fancy in effective correspondence with the 
iuAdents of his plot. He takes a wide range, and 
indulges in digressions -yrhich are sometimes tedious. 


much more to do witli the matter than any peculiar 
fitness on the part of the candidate. Noji that 
members of parliament invariably, or even genetally, 
recommended persons who were notoriously incom- 


but not unfrcqnently pardonable for the fine tilings peteut; but there was a laxness in the matter which 
they' contain. We can select only a few of those; and certainly gave openings for an occasional intrusion of 


speaking, to distinguisli^e pure pearl of tlie poet’s observed—for there has been a good deal of miscou- 
imagination from the paste counterfeit, fingered and ception on this point—arc still, with a few partial 
worked upon until it is impossible to conceal tlie exceptions, made in the old way. The commissioners 
marks of manufacture. In the case of much of the have no power to select a candidate, and nominate or 
imagery in the poem before, us, there is the fulness recommend him to government for any particular office; 
and delicacy of the true gem. 'Take the following as they are concerned only with such candidates as are 


examples, the first descriptive of the echoes of aent to them from the <difi&rent departments, whose 
wedding-bells:— qualificAions they are required to test. In fact, they 

Still tlirough thi breathless moments after, f turnpike which only lets j^ople through when 

Like doves beneath the sheltering rafter, complied with the stated demands.. 

Along the roof in faint decline, Their duties are briefly these: they are bound to 

The echoes whispered with voices fine. ascertain that every candidate who hsis been nominated 

•mi*. i j it , • i.„ to wy jnniornituation in the Civil &rvice, is witbin tlie 

•^fc^xt-sunset and^the early moen-is still more prescribed by the deprftment to which he 

veaauiui. . , seeks admission; that he is physically capable of dis-. 


beautiful: 

Tiir« . charging the duties of that situation ;*fiiat he bears a 

' Sood moral character; and that he pisscssea sufficient 

• FiLtSthe^ptJerefee^tmoon. . and ability to fill his 

Moored to a criniou cloud-a barge of state or discredit to the pflblio serv«fj_ .. 

In the sunset’s bright lagunl I . ^/Porfe df the cSnSffisioners whi^ was 

' • . . issued in Aprillast, puts 118 in possession of the history. 

Scattered profusely over Mr Read’s pages, there arc of their labours up to the previous month. It is 
similes, the'foli effect of which can be felt only w'hen Blue-book of folio size, containing nearly 250 ps^a 
they are rei^ in thrir natural conneeWon; but even of whieli, however, the Report itself oocupiesttOt iqojre 
whctti douched, Atey are more notable than we find in than tw'enfy; the fest of the book is taken w With 
much of the poetry now written, even by good poets: appendixes, which are for the most part o^ great 
toue we have riie poppy among the floprers, ‘waving Riterest and value,"* not merely to HduSea of; 
its flmT'TmWl of riiffi rffll wine;’ the sk}^ with ‘the Parliament ana pahVe funStionarica^ Imt:: to school*, 
staiByfleets.df the shoreless night;’ the sqow-storm matters and teachers, wffio may keto sea frm kind of 
Like a m^ac murderer .to and fim knowledge m|st in denmndy xtnd 'eo be ftskbled to 

; Baviag and flingtog the scattering snow reaplate their course of iasfrqeitlosi^.M to make it mpit: 

■■ ■ Oyer "to viylSn-flmt moclra his despri serviceable to their pupils, Hme'does its ufefulneas 

‘With its unveiled free and tell-tale stare. stop here. A parent. ^ho hiait; »o parti,a|||^ v^^ 

k . ft t-', . — — ....:— ' ll .. .. I. II i ^ i.i . ,11,1 .. ' i.i .... 

' Mt Read sesfik* flow imdjthea to'naves been led mray * Tt>« Brpvt, with rams ^ 

hr thr Mliuiflk qf llill ftinrj ' hr OCcasUmaHy flings b»« been ropr&tee, iiildwilw:«i 8 i«tl 0 a:qf this comihisdonere, by : 
thfe flOwurs him. heedless of whew they mav Hereford. ti»8 priaa of tlbi Mpriat Is «afr 

















li^ n; gimrament<«|r^ohiti^6t for Iris adD; 
ilMrti flrom it #hW^ is tsken as a &ir standard of 
id' basiness edusataeOi 'tllo -will what is iriade 


fMAd whal .wiil bo regarded as essential to Tcrymatiy 
-more, wfa^'wHhdQt having any defniii expectation of 
<a gqvemRieat office, will at least take care to qualify 
tlmmselves for ons, if it should be open to them; he 
will;readily linderstand,that'xhe standard m other 
offibes—^ih banks, Commercial houses, and public com* 
^anies-^^itl^ elevated,i^ith that of tlie government; 
imd l^' WiU henoo^arrivO'Mt the conclusion, that if he 
mbnhs liO' fit his son for business at all, to place him 
oa;!^,^nal terms with his equals in ago and station, 
'lib mtu^ provide himi-with an education which comes 
up'to the.requirements herq set fortli. 

"T^e ' first step taken by the commissioners after 
'idieir Appointment was to addr(!8$ a circular-letter to 
tbe authorities of the several departments, asking 
What smhjects were especially required by them. The 
'general result is expressed in the Report as follows:— 

[ ‘ &ti6d 'haudwriting, correct spelling, and some know¬ 
ledge of arithmetic, usually including vulgar ant^ 
diifiriiid »’“® rcqifirements which every cle- 

I partment, almoat'‘'without exception, has .deemed to 
' b» tmeessary. And with respect to candidates for 
I -dlbrktffips, or other analogous situations, most depart¬ 
ments have, in addition to tlie before-mentioned’ sub¬ 
jects, required the power of making an abstract or 
pt/cieoof correspondence or ofiiciai papers, and some 
acquaiUtance with English ootnpositioii. Wlien the 
httsihess of a department has been mainly of a financial 
character, book-keeping, either bj' single or double 
entry, has been included amongst tlie necessary quali¬ 
fications of a candidate. OUier subjects have likewise 
been prescribed by some departments, wluch liave less 
direct relation to the business to be transacted, but 
which test the general intelligence and education of 
the candidates; amdhgst them are the outlines of 
history, geography, Latin, or, as au alternative, some 
foreign language, either previously defined or left to 
the option of the candidate.’ 

iDistinctions are carefully drawn in all cases between 
inferior* situations, which chiefly demand physical 
activity and average capacity—such as appointments 
in dockyards, victualling-yards, several departments of 
the Inlaigi Revenue, tide-waiters, &c.—and such junior 
situations as arc but the first step towards higher and 
znofe responsible posts, when tlie candijiate Is fit for 
them.* '3iilho latter case, it is obvious that the e.vami- 
aatioh mttet comprise a greater range of subjects, and 
go more dee^jl into them, tiian if it were intended to 
chain the^ulucky functionary to his jjjnior desk for 
the term'4^ iris natural Hence the remar|cs which 


derlmia :Uie; Soimifiet 

MO as- follows,:'r4il..:;®*itiqg*;'JShgl||ii!i’'ffiqm..|ii,offi 
2.: English. cbmp 0 M|ib^ ; , a^ making a, qr- 

digest of papers ior coFmsim^euoej 8i' Gee^aphy fc 

4. Arithmetic (includingvul^r and decimal iiraqti^j;,- 

5. A knowledge of the prladptes of bookrkeep|ng iiy 
double entry. And the candklMe must, satisfy the 
Civil Service Commissiouers that ho has received a 
liberal eduction, by shewing some proficiency in a 
subject comprised under one at least df the following 
heads;—1. Latin, or a modern language; 2., Tlie lead¬ 
ing points of English or modern history.; S. Algebra, 
Euclid, or any branch of mathematics or aoience.. 

In tile oiiices of the'dUTerent secretaries, of statCi 
the ability to make an abstract from ofiidal documents* 
is regarded as a particularly important matter ;->in the. 
diplomatic service, it is also necessary to be aide to 
write Er^ch quickly and correctly from dictaGon, 
and to possess a good geusi'al acquaintance with wt' 
language, and some other modern language; and to 
have a knowledge of the history of the country: to 
which the candidate is about, to proceed. It is. 
unnecessary to describe the requiremeHtg of each' 
department in detail; they are in all substautially 
what we have mentioned. t 

But it is time to give some-account of the. working 
of the system. The following table shews the number 
of candidates in each deportment examined in London 
from the date of the Order in Council to the end of 
Eebruary:—Admiralty, 70; Audit Office, 20 ; Ohelsaa 
Hospital, 2; Civil Service Commissioners, 8; Colonial 
.Land and Emigration Ofilco, 2; Colonial Office (Ceylon 
writersbip), 1; Comraittecof Council on Education, 30 ; 
Cusfoms, 157; Exclicquer, 1; Factories Office, 1; • 
Foreign Office (unpaid attache), 1; General Register 
Oifice, 8; India Board, 4; Inland Revenue, 61; 
National Debt Office, 1; Police Court. 1; Poor-law 


founded m an incorrect assumption. It is surely not 
too much to ask that a young man of respectability, 
who is placed in a situation which owes its chief value 
to its 'being.oonsidfired as a st^ towards a better, 
Should possess some'sort of educatioa beyond the mere 
tachtiioal routine of the iduties he is at first called oh. 
to perform. If ho has some ofetho intelligent 
And intellectual refinement 'of'- a gentleman, he will 
oat l^ut<a-peor figure in after-years, wlmn his portion 
mlgjit otherwise entitle hiffli to mix j« higher circles 
0^ socitll^i i»^ wjU hit-presence he- very accepk-iWe 
in ills pwiihflbie, where such of the public as he may 
|pt )%tililWiact business with wiH lM ready enough* to 
jhiidJipt with bltn (ufd ^ake comments on bis short- 

« ^ knd wjbsbehis juniOrs will hold in iome^ 
-jH^y like contempt. . 

irirgqilireHleiitt M the ffiferent: -departments aw 
cfffirse not. ait the tanm; ibt instanoe, th^ 


Board, 1 ; Post Office, 30 ;^.'JWSwT0epartmcnt, 6; 
Queen’s and Lord 'freasurr A Remembrancer’s Office 
(ISc-otland), 1; Stationery Oliibe, 3; Board of Trade, 3; 
Treasury, G; War Department, 281; Office of Woods,-! 
Office of Works, 1: total, 697. During the same- 
period there were 381 candidates examined in the 
provinces, making a total of 1078. The number of 
certificates granted in the same inj^rval was 676, 
and the number refused, 309. TIiub we see that the 
system of examination has bccu tOie moans of excluding 
a great many who were unfitted for the service—con¬ 
siderably more than one-fourth of the whole number 
examined.'^ From tliis fact, a suspicion might arise 
that the standard is fixed too high, did we pot 
know how often it happens^ that, ftom interested 
motives, or even from mere careless good-nature, a 
recommendation is given witliout the least reference 
to the special fitness of the applicant for thq post; If 
anything were wanted to shew the utility of ^0 com¬ 
missioners’ labours, it is this result. In ;.fa^ie, .J^^ 
will be less canvassing for nominations to 
....^---^ 

* We sdil'the foUowing additional parUctdari-from a’ reoBbl 
speech of the ChancSItor'Of the ICxehcquer. ,-Jt -wUl he seSn that 
the proportion of eundidatee rejected baa liuweaaedt hat>1t%|s 
incrcoac la onl; apparent. Aa the principle. i^.ro>bpetliadn .l|l^ 
been more cxteoaively adopted, the number ,ef mmdldatei tisnii-; 
nated has beeii of eouras greater than f(iirm«^.i ':«Od''ilnl* 
njoction iihpllc’i hot always their abaolii(«;uisUoeail;:,hut.mdy 
that in somp branehea a superier degree of kiioWlol^,ihHf :|i*SU 
di^lajed by aome one .else Slhpe the. existing 'was 

introduced iivMay 188.1, up to tbb 30th of f unb m thC iewrot ypiti 
^the number of oandidatea nominated Waa SSSO; had-tf theao'iieu 
were examined in Loudon, and 883 in-the: provlV^TO) ■nMing a 
total of -1748 persona wcuniuad,. ,tertaioa,tea w«^- ipwited^to. SU 


persona on the London exlii!ifloahwia, ;te^M.;pStSpw tM ; W 
vindM esamtehtionVand gipimioHa onffier^^ 


departmifthts; firnktioig « of 1070 |iRhusii^ 'cwtifioates 

WB e graut^ ■ The timMw»!igfo*rfi8oa^ref^4''p|! me London 
exandnaUena wna 318, pniReU ,tiro'ProvlUaipyB8;-'i«aktng^ 
of gS8 cerUfteates feffiaed against 1050 grihtRid. TI|erofm» the' 
reault waS nS ngifthr as poaslbte that two'pMStu atteoTOded fa 

obtaining oertlfl0it«k-*K4mWWhoruled.’ (-‘-.'i! 













^ —r., ..w ■^'..i.v...;... - L. —1_ -- —•, ■;ti.',ri'„i.a»i.U.;—'.;V.—i''. ''•'—■fi 


’WHkIi ttre ettiJidate’s educationt 

becanie ctwdi^te ttia^ altd bis^fMends tooj 

■tJieir partiality di^ Mt overpower their jndgtmenti 'wSU . 
bo anwiUiogf to intto the hazard of rejeotiooi wMrfi 
vrOuld aet uttfavonrably on all hie future proape^s. 

We ihall; BOW try to rfiew tltat the rules laid down 
by the comrbissioners have not been unnecessarily 
, stringeniti /‘The higher ejtamination-papets,'they say, 
‘contain, in some cases, as many as fortyiquestiona: 
but, et^Or by flie printed mles, or by a memorandum 
at the head of the paper, candidates have been desired 
to answer two under each head, ai^ then ttr proceed 
with any others wbioli tliey might choose to select. 

. Tlie object of proposing so groat a variety, has been to 
insure to each, as far-as possible, an opportunity of 
satisfying toe condition prescribed. No one wijo has 
compli^ with tola requisition has been rejectedson tlie 
; ground of d^cieney in arithmetic; and, on*ho other 
iiafid, many Whose perforijfl|«ea have fallen below this 
standard have received celiifleates of qualification.’ 
A lithograph, in imitation of manuscri^ full of every 
kind of bad spell ing, is set before tlie candidate, who 
lias to ma'ke a fair copy in a corrected form. Even 
here, tl*® most lenient 

: construction on all douUful cases ; and they add that 
‘bad writing has probably in a good many instances 
sheltered b^ spelling.’ The rejections to be enume¬ 
rated under tliis head .arc, ‘11 for deficiencies in 
extolling alone; 2S for deficiencies in both spelling and 
writing; 27 for deficiencies in botli spelling and arith¬ 
metic ; and 72 for deficiencies in spelling combined 
wlto other faults.’ ^ . 

In the case of Latin and modern foreign l.angnnges, 
the rejections on these grounds only are but ten; in 
all other cases, there was a want of knowledge in other 
subjects which would have warranted rejection. Not 
; a single candiilgteliM j^en turned back on the sole 
: ground of histor^^flm‘gWraphy; and in those cases 
where the eommissioners^iavo reported a deficiency 
' in these, combined wiUt^ther subjects which would 
' have warranted rejection, there has . been either a fotal 
omission, or a gross and discreditable ignorance, ‘ wdtli 
no accurate knowledge whatever to justify a favourable 
decision.’ 

The commissioners observe that they have felt some 
difficulty in deciding what sliould be the minimum of 
handwriting. ‘We kiiow,’they say, ‘nO'better defini¬ 
tion than that which we find in tho rules for examina¬ 
tion authorised by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, namely—“That good handwriting should 

I Ceiyist in tho clear formation of the letters ^of the 
'atpHftbeti’’ Having regard to too use, in several 
departments, of copying-machines, we conceive that 
the requirement of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
; Cation in this respect, “that the handwriting sitould 
i be^api^ heat, and of that even stroke which allows 
^ legrble Copies to be taken by pressing,” would laj 

> reasonable and useful in various cases.’ It is added, 

\ that as yet thay have been unable to place toe standard 

of writing: generally on this satisfactory footing; and 
that'if' : had to on it, toe xmblic service 

^ Vtould bate been obstructed by a great number of 
; r^ecUqnSi . T^ further express a hope, ‘that in a 
short .tiii^,;.wbea it shall have become publicly known 
that sheii good handwriting as ia abov^ described is 
' ludiqiehsabie, the candidates who are sent us will 
Ihaye in^e themsdves mdsters ,of an accopiplishment 
wtoh' we believe it to be within the power of every 
dUtont persott to attaih.f In this hoxto we concur;’* 

‘ bntm^tuwbohhd tb.add, that the fanit does not always 
Tto with tile candtote himself—-it is often toe result 
, of in|hi^otn; teaching. Many writing-masters thmk 
it toe hei^ of good penmanship to-write lik# a 
coppurpiale eh|^tdng,jsrito excessively fine np-strokes 

> said W(dit'.down-strokes, and in very many cases 
slaating <«o nftteh as to occupy a gfe^ surface, and 

Itill be very imperibctlp IegiidA» fPh<>>^l<bib * 0 % long ^ 
tops to the. h’s and long ts^s 

much to tho detriment oftoh eken, togtdar riyle of ^ 
writing, and to toe needless oonsrUnptihh df rimw and 
pajJer. i !,.'.v-r/.-/.-’'/' ..V'-- ■ 

The syatem of^mpltition has been inttpduoed to a 
partial extent, tlfrt^n competitive examitiationa haWh 
ing been held prior to toe ist of Marcti last—npost 
them for the War Department. The total nuinbek<^: 
situation# competed for Was fiiify-eight; tlie number';#!; 
candidates who had received nominations was 217, lto:i 
some of these subsequently wftodrew from^tlio contest,;! 
and others were not within ^lo xstp^cribed limits of' 
age, so tliat the number actually examined was only 
175. Thu commissioners say regarding tlicni, that, 

‘ both in the competitive examination for clerkships in 
our own and in other offices, toosc wlio have suc¬ 
ceeded in obltuning the ajiliointroents have appeared 
to us to possess considerably higlier attainmentsnhau 
those who havo come in upon simple nomination; and 
wc may add, timt we cannot doubt that if it be adopted 
as a usual course to nominate several candidates to# 
compete for each vacancy, the expectation of tofS 
jjrdeal will act most beneficially on the education and 
industry of those young apersons who are looking 
forward to public employment.’ * 

A resolution passed the House of Comiqpns a short 
time ago iu favour of tltrowing all tho government 
officcAentirely open to competition. aNo doubt such a 
course would give admission to many men of education 
and ability who iiave no x>olitieat iiifiuenee, nnekwho 
have therefore at present not the slightest chance of 
success. There might, however, be sumo fear lest by 
this means that which is now a very useful chock 
upon improper aiipointments, might degenerate into 
an encouragement of that absurd system of crmmniug, 
wliich is very popular with many men who are sin¬ 
cerely earnest in their desire to iiroinoto the spread of 
useful knowledge, but which, so far as we are able to 
judge, woulil in tho long-run be far from beneficial to 
the public service.* In tliis view tlie House seems at* 
last to concur; and the goveinmcnt having wisely 
shewn a desire to carry out tlie princiiilc in a modified 
form, and only so far as it can tie done without risk of 
introducing fresli evils, the question may be considered 
as settled fur the present. 

A DUTCH NOVELIST. ?. 

It is a common remark, that relatives sometimes know 
less of each (Slier, than of those wl^ are jn no^way . 
connected witli them. However this may 'apply to 
social life, there is no doubt it holdai good in lite¬ 
rary matters.^ The English and Dutch language^ ! 
for exargple, are closely cognate, both being Low- ' 
Germanic dialects, ausl offering in numerous points .tlifi ; 
strongest rcsemblanje f yet hmT’flKv of tho edn(ri.l^ ! 
Britons, who understand P'rench and other modern/ 
tongues of Euroiie, could read a page of a Dutoh./! 
author!. There is, we believe, a general impression 
abroad that tho litci^ture of Holland is little'worth:; 
indeed, the very name of a ‘ Dutch x>oet ’ or /aItotch 
npvclist’ would be regarded as provocative# naij^fid. 
derision. • 'ja ' ■ 

Our German neighbburs, however, am kifider ah<l'‘ 
moif just than.we are to our Dutch,(^onsintt: A critin 
of the former liation-writlng late^# Mt Vain Beeta» 
calls him ‘der hollandischle Diokeirii’* Without entll#jr ,i 

»It WHS well obwrved 

In th6 plan of' open conipetitl^, mating ;ia Aiatanoo 

fVom tho oxainhmQtkii^<nidq 

Koveramont employ, ai U wo^d :lbe to Incur 

tho expense of ft an liiufiNsitialntf. 'Sbxis 

warly all ap|^tmeql» tii^ b# #V«A id. inludilbintf of London, 
Edinbur^h^ >0E Dt^bttniW tho nelgitMcmri]|# 









vry..;,■■■.-..(tor 


‘diit': ])iigb-:.<priuiei'r-thMs c«ttKaly'.«te".m<il^- i',. yote^'wti^'lM^UBighbotmi' tih-’'tirte' 

sfanUitnde li^HweeB the tvro vriten. « gMatepity. »8d^eloo1il is tlMt hf 

^ ->9itTiLn Beet«, vho write* under the nom de.pli/m6 Walter S^t? Yea r^Eagliih? A dM Int^iHge): 
of Hildebrifad, id now the most i^ular novelist of is it not? Do you tfaiskloanptoeure here 
fiid^nd! His writings are, we believe, quite unknown edition (rf Walter Scott?—hut it muat be a bnhdsti^ 
in this country ! and tro ferosf we'^hail gratify our expensive one; none your Jniper covenS: the ^bil* 
t^ers hy giving a,; few translatedf jBxi facts from one of dren would tear them to pieces at once.” Then looking 
tfWa latest taJes, TAs iisspsagain at his watch s “ At wh 5 .t hour does the masenm 
The story M narrated by Hildebrand in the first dose ? I must see the menagerie too. Con I also take 
person: there da very liftle pliBt in it; for or^r author a look at the academy? What more is^there to aee?’” 
settler exoda in the delineation &( character, and the After going through an active course of sight*sedng, 
grsqihic^intij^ minute dqj^ifription of inanimate objects, with Mr'Regge, Hildebrand accepted that genlleman’s 
than ho Ihe elnbdratioi^ of exciting incidents. The urgent invitation to go on a visit to hip house) whid^ : 
scene i^aid in Leyden, when Hildebrand was a student with its various inmates, is grapMcally described. ; 
:-iii ttle University. He became acquainted with a yonng ‘ Madame Begge was rather short of stature, yoimger ’ 

'fisllbw^stndent, a gentle lad, whose family resided at than her husband, and browner tliMi her dtmghter. 
Demerara. William Kegge was attacked by a low Her teilet was magnificent, and she looked pleased at 
finrer, under which he gradnally sank; and, despite of my visit, *yet somewhat .at a loss what to say. Miss I 
ttie dlTe of a skilful physicira, it became evident tiiat Henrietta name to li^i^psistance. It is a go^ 

^death was approaching, e™ -x- 1 —:— -- 


invention for some mottiins that of having grown-up 


‘ A few hours before he ^leathed his last, ids con- daughters, ^e rose from the sofa to greet me, and 
jofiousness returned. He drew from his finger a ring, the black.servant placed a chair fiw mo nearmf to her 
At with a small diamond, and -bearing the initials than to her mamma. 

H M. “Keep that," he said, with a trembling biif “Papa had spoken so much of Mr Hildebrand, that 
amphajic voice; “it was vdx'y, very dear tome.” These she felt as if they had metAefore. Papa would be 
■ were bis last woydn.’ home very soon: some urgent business hod farced him 

: .The duty of writing to Demerara, to acquaint to go out.” 


WifiiMU Begge’s .family witli his deatli, devolved upon 
Hildebrand; and* he received in reply from tli(S lad’s 


‘Indeed she was a pretty girl this eldest daughter 
of Mr liegge. She had poor William’s flnely-out nose 


Jother a letter overflowing with expressions of gratitude and mouth, but her eyes were larger and brighter 


for-tfie kindness he had shewn his son. 


than his. Her hair hjing in shining ringlets round 


'Two years afterwards, the Begge family came to her pale but polished cheeks: she was dressed ifi a 
the Hetlierlonds, and' settled themselves in the city of becoming white muslin negligee, and woto no other 


E—. I received notice of this event by the arrival ornament than a splendid ruby ring, which attracted 
of a case of Havana cigars, accompanied by the the eye to her soft little hands. 


fbUowing odd little note:— 

“ A small smoke-offering of gratitude on onr arrival 

in our'mother-country. Come to R-, and you slmll 

be heartily welcomed by your faithful 

.„. * Jajf. Adam. Regcts.” 


‘ A short time after the receipt of tl ‘s smoke-offering 


‘The iiandsome brunette filled up every pause in the 
on OUT arrival conversation by talking to a a pkndid white cockatoo 
, and you slmll 'with a yellow crest, whicli sj^fflorasnSe her on a perch. 

lihe fed him with crumbs <a' biscuit, and I felt quite 
AM. Regcts.” uneasy when his cruel-loolfrng beak approached her 


—which my student-friends, by the way, had helped me 
to diB|KMe off speedily—I was musing one morning 


“ Oh, he begins to speak so nicely. He has begun 
to know my name. Coco, call your mistress;” and 


7t^“^"soma;rSfaBC;henT^^^ wi^hTvlff n’it*. W that l began to 

footsteps upon the stairs, and a loud voice exelaiming: «L i i- w ■ * 

'•HighCT sWl?-the deuce! why, ’tis in the attics. ^ 

howdorkitis! I’m a chicken if I can £adV’'^ out> with : “Borateh my 

S door opened, and there entered a stout healthy- imd ^co paid dearly for 

looking man fetween forty and fifty y*ars old. lUs iilp.i l“‘i . 7®* ^ with anger, nnd her 
countenaqce was'far from refined, Lt its expression *2'^ 

Vas jovial and good-natured. Ilis bronze complexion ** needJe-ease. Thorbud, then, with ^teg 

boTB eirldeBce tifl hot elimato. Hn b«,l bead and very short steps, retired to the furthest end 


bore evidence of a but climate. He had laughing gray- 
MuU eyes^d thick black wMskers. II«. wore a greten 
over-coat, which he immediately unbuttoned, and dis- 


of his percli, and held himself there in a defensive, 
position, with one claw raised up, looking very like 


ilay^;\^Trf and " threatened with 

n heavy gdd watG^-uoidn. In, his hand he hAld. a , . 

«a tt glv. a. a. If ,0„ «,i 


.acquainted with the fathbr of niv deeeSaed friend. ^ exclaimed,^» if we ^ 


was on the point of calling the portraits on the w4U to 


:‘Wia at uit;;^rthri^P: he mLht hre b;eTrfln togeth^^bxttotond^pst b^^^^ of toshlp”-.^? 
fittlbw a^^lived. It griev^my foul to think of ^ 

,p;|^Sng.back rwlnaoi^.cnttain. he £on- 

iiautdjfi^u livTherc Almost in the clouds; but ’tis a Tenenffe, Mahjga, ^^nstaatia? btylore, ring;^ 

. j^WiSil^tion. TOs is tbe Breestraat, i* it not? " ^ Coces wbaa are yott^^ng 

rl^^lfea.^'Waiiam'livedo just opposite—Jb®re, where * 

.»■» tteWy.ua.,.- 


ill Of ’jfhieu I know not tkt nuot BOffUah * AUBiGiw6ni©T .Thd 

*sIKt ’•>' t puss,.acratch^lnjrhesdi*' 


a He hoi had a WKfiding, for spwaidag other 
words hesidoa those which I taq^t hii^n” : : ' 

AU nonsenee f , The more Wordt flw bhtterl 











“WtU, *ell; Henpf, m 1 won’t #Jt it •gain. 
But triiat do ybo siw of ©tir Mr HiMebtand# 
Ajadi Wliai doea' Me Hildebrand sa^ of my daughter ?” 

, /We hothj' I auppow), looked somewhat conftised, 
and had nothing whatever to say of each Other. Miss 
Henrietta got up, and began to search eagerly for some 
book on the piano.’ , 

The remaind^ of the scene, on the entritace of the 
younger members of the family, is well described. 
They wqnt in to dinner. 

* I remarked that tiiere was one -^acant chair; and 
when we had all taken our places, there entered a 
iittle thin lady, of still darker complexion than 
Madame Kegge. She seemed to be about sixty years 
old, and her hair was quite gray. She was dressed 
entirely in black, save that she wore round jieir neck 
a bright red Indian silk ham|kcrchicf. She was fol¬ 
lowed by a large handsom^il^, which, as soon as she 
had taken hm? place, laid hi#*Mad on her lap; and she 
fr^uently rested her brown hand on There was 
something itnprewiVe in the whole appearance, yet no 
one seemed to take much notice. The children called 
the old lady grandmamma; but 1 almost tliouglit the 
I name was given in jest. aShe herself spoke very little, 
and only in monosyllables; but I saw her once shake 
her bead very significantly, when Mr Beggo said that 
“ he had completed the purchase of a new carriage, 
and they should all now ride comfortably to church.” 
“ Cmne, come,’' said he, “ no head-shaking 1—tliat's all 
nmisense. It wilt he the handsomest turn-out in the 
whefie city; none of the great nobs will be able to 
shew anything like it. I have been designing a coat- 
of-ams for it—a siiield with a golden wedge* on a 
silver field, surrounded by a wreath of sugar-canes and 
coffee-beans.” 

“I’d rather 4 II. on it,” said the old lady 

drily. “You tnigti^/SaVStAlie letters painted wdth as 
many fiourishea as you likA.” ’ 

Many scenes follow descriptive of domestic life in 
Holland, and various friends of the family are intro¬ 
duced. Wo prefer, however, extracting the following 
sketch of the grandmother;— 

‘When I went into the library one morning after 
breakfast, I found there the old lady sitting by the 
fire, in a large, low arm-cliair, -with red leather bade 
and ensMong. A smatl table stood before her, sup- 
porting an octavo English Bible, in wliicli she was 
reailingattentively; besides, site held apiece of knitting 
in her band. Her large handsome dog sat beside her ' 
ebajf, and watchetl her closely. With Ills good-natnred 
eyes, im followed every agoreraent of her head and of 
her hand, as site turned over a page, or looked off her 
Bible for a moment, in order to reckon the stitches of 
her knitting. 

‘Pfall the individuals composing the houseltold, she 
vvas the one of whom I knew least; for she nev^r 
appeared except at dinner, and always retired the 
moment it waamver. Was it tliat alone which excited 
my curiosity f or was it her grave, quiet, reserved 
d^eanourr'the few, short, intelligent, but sometimes 
severs Words which spoke, and the attachment of 
.bar large dog? However it might be, I longed Itcartily 
^;to enter into conTOtiation with her. She did not seem 
:|n remark my entrance; end as I took a seat and 
i^ltod' a hook; I lieard her repeat half aJoud that 
;bSaariful in St Paul: “For we arg saved by 

hope: but hope tiiat is seen is not hopet for what a 
BUm ireth, ivhy doth he yet Iwpe for? But if we hope 
for timt ;y<evsce hot, ^ett do we with patience wait 
^tj” Komi-V9ti« 34^2S.. , 

‘ She|h»iteil the Bib(s a little away; and leaned back 
m her dhmr. as to tbink over what rim had reril; 
she spftlyrfepdije^ ihfi words: “Then do wo With 


iltienoo Wait for h." SWdetdyoWautog mypr^^ 
she said: * You will bear wire multere tO<day, sir. My 
own ^m la being arranged; aittii ao I am to 

comenerfe,” ■ , 


“O no I” interlapgjd she, with a loiid voice;’ “Into 
strong enougli. My head is strong ; our ftirdiy hamj 
no weakness amongst them. But I am no longer’ifit 
for society: ! have liedbme foo sad, too revere,’^ 
should be only a burden and an annoyance. Thbtl' 
book”—touching her BiblS—-“this bjok is my; 
companion.” • ’ll, 

‘She was silent for a few minutes, and with her 
brown hand stroked the head of lier dc^. Then, 
sitting ujiright in lier chair, she sgid: “ You Imve now 
been liere two days, Mr Hildebrand ; and the origiu'of 
yonr acquaintance with tlie%mily ia of a nature that 

- Tell me, has any one spoken to you ermt^nce 

of dear William ?” 

“It grieves me, raad.amf, th.at I must answer in the 
negative. Ko one hero has exchanged a single word 
with me about William.” 

*“I)id I not think so!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
h.ands and uttering a deep s*gh, followed by a mourn&d 
smile. “ I ^nuw it well; ah! I knevadf well.” 

‘ She gazed sorrowfully at her dog, which, as though 
he utiderstood lier grief, laid his fore-paws on her lap, 
.and raned his head towards her face, ill order to caress 
lier. 

“And yet he is not three years dead, Dianiy she 
s.aid, taking the dog's paw; “ dear Willie is not quite 
three years dead. I ’ll answer for it,” she exclaiuied 
w'ith energy, “ that the rfuy has not forgotten him,” 

‘Por some moments she sat in a silent reverie, which 
1 did not venture to interrupt. “ Ho was the apple of 
my eye! ” she cried suddenly; “ my darling, my chosen 
one, my treasure!” Then, more calmly; “He was 
a dear lioy, a very dear boy; was lie not, Mr 
Hildebrand?” * , 

“ That he was,” 1 said. 

“ And when lie wont away,” continued the grand¬ 
mother, “I felt as if it were whispered to mo that I 
should never see him again; and I)ian held him back 
by Ids cloak. Was it not so, Dian ? Willie should not 
have gon% away. He ought to have remained, mid; 
grown up in the bouse v'ith your mistress; and, if be 
were to die, then at least his grandmother wo^M have 
closed his eyes. Who did it for him?" 

‘It was plep|pit to my heart to be able to assure ber 
that I bad done so. • , / 

“Indeed 1 ” she said, with a soft smile; “11^‘ss you.” 
And she looked at me with a long and fly:ed gaze. 

“Thishandkerchief,” she sai^ after a pause,touching 
the Indi;^ aillf one which she wore around her' nrek,^- 
“ he forgot when he was going away, and returned 
take it. The poor floy had IKfii^of it, for I 
have gashed it in Ids Tears. I wiped his eyto wiffit 
it, and then asked him to let me keep it. This' 
handkerchief and tiiese letters are niy only comfort.” 

‘She opened her Bible in several places, and shewed 
me the letters which she liad received from WilUareg;; 
and which she kept*between the pages of 
She took one up, and paused over the direotidto^'^. “ 
wTote a beautifuyiand; did he not ? ” she 
me the letter. * * / ^ 

‘ I* read the address : “ To Madme ■$, Marriaon.” 
E. M.i—these fere the initials engraven on tne ring 
whigh lie had given me on Ma totti>bedi 1 
woven a romance around that'ikig:i*ifi tho8!^lettsfr8'I 
had read the initials of some loySy girl v^t^ jovpg 
heart was devoted to WllUimi,: 
touching wawthis pledre df;^iapte g£Eretlon between 
grandmother and grandchild! Altiorne^h;I wds^ot in 
the Iwbit ,qf we^g'.^e ring,^ had pat it on my 
jifiger during fire liif if o daj;V , I now drew it oiE 











token 6f i^embteseei^ t’Said, “.be gave' 
4eiith-bed. Qe. comtaended it 'to i»e as '^etoe- 
^hitjh lie hdd masttfiredons.” The ikce of the 
.Otdi todv liglited up ; and now for ^he first time her 
. ripd eyes filled with tears, v 

“My own ring!” she exclaimled. V Ye», I*gav6 it to 
him In exchange for the handkeregien Did he always 
pwcar it ? ” 

“’IIU within a fe# hours of his death.” 

VfiAad.^ said that jt wa#very precious*to him? 
My datUttg I And did he spend his last little strength 
ia'saying yo? And wdro his last thoughts on his 
grandmotoer ? ,L8ok, I»an,”sl(e continued, addressing 
the dog; “this’is your mistress's little ring which dear 
■^lie wore. He did not forget us, Dian, and wo have 

not forgotten him, although others^- Ah, sir,” she 

said,'' turniug to me, “ my daughter was at first in 
great grief, but She does not feel deeply : She was the 
youdgest and the last surviving, but not the most 
sensitive of tny children. Besides, she has many 
other young opes. But I, J had fixed my heart on 
'WUliam; he bore the name of his grandfather, iny 
bwn brave'William. And he was always so frank, so 
gentle, go tender towards me. He was a dear childe’ 
Hotr we do without hifti, Dian?” 

‘IThen came a, ^lort pause. , 

“Begge is a good man,” she continued. “He is good- 
netured, hospitable, and sincere; but he is full of false 
jhmue ’, he would not be seen with a tear in irfs eye. 

; He drowns hikbettcr feelings with noise and laughter. 
y^im he niarried Hannah, she was a wild young thing, 

. Tunning about the plantation with her dogs. He lias 
ncit tried to guide her or to develop her character; she 
Watches him, she follows his example, and by cxer- 
dfiiig judicious influence, he might have made her 
anythtibg he chose. Sometimes 1 feel angry with 
Keggo, and therefore I choose to live alone. He docs 
not lunderstand liie; and then there is never, never a 
word uttered about dear William. But we talk about 
him-^^do we not, Diaft?”and she stroked the .animal 
getitly on the head. “ We speak of him; he was so 
fond of the dog, and the dog had played with him 
foom his Childhood. When I look long at Dian, I 
&poy that I still see lijtle tVillie playing with him!” 

: She took up the ring again. 

'“ When you are going away, I will restore if to you,” 
she said; “ but let me keep it until then.” 

“ Keep it for your whole life, madamc,” I said ; “ you 
liave a greater and a tenderer right to it than I.” And 
■ I oflffefed her my hand. 

: “My whole lif^,<” she repeated; “I could wish that 
that might not he long. I am not fit for tins country. 
My fotlier WaA aU Englishman, but my mother was a 
natite of the-West Indies, through several descents. 
The lighWla here too faint, the sun tuo^palc.^. It cost 
mo'much tp'forsake the bright west; but my only 
child, and the grand6hild, drew me hither. 

Betidea, they would not leave nSe efter them. I might 
not remain in that,house where I had my William 
before me. I had to take leave of the fields where I 
had seCU him play, where he used to ride his little 
t pony before my eyes. I will see his grave for once. 
1,1 win sleep beside him in the strangers' land.” 

| . . VDian, which had mournfully laid his head oh his 
L m^trosi’s lap, now raised it up, and Rooked earnestly 
fin her face. A tear stood in %er eye—“ And what 
wdttthep become of Dian?*” ’ ' 

' ‘ f ' ■ 

'Tfee'Eeggc fkmily had some excellent cousins naw.ed 
■■.Ite Gioot<, but as'they were only bakers. Miss Heu- 
irilOtf a ilgnipsd toe connection as much as possible, and 
toe *BOClety,,of her pretty liable cousin 

ltegge 'one|' dBgy' '“'you'ai^- 


•‘Todbusln De^Gtool'S fof themiafeig." 

“Bor what?"; -r-r.ss-- ■ 

“ For the cake>giidih^f’Teplied l)cr fatlieR 
kerloot I in my youth, I often did it. Ladies, babhOl(^ 
pigs, bedsteads, Adam and Bto, Bheep'^toO; ;^ 
shopful! Don’t you knbw that tills is the fl^aSt; ia 
StHicholas?”- ' ' ' 

“/ go to gild cakes at the De Groots! No,'t^nic 
you, papa, fi certainly shall not.” ■ ^ 

“You must, love,” said her fa the#; “ I ptotuis^ 
for you: you can’t be off of it—^’tis qMte it kites’ 
party.” ^ 

“And what sort of ladies ■visit the De Griiota?” 
asked the fair one contemptuously. 

“How do I know. Miss Henny?” said herifittoOr, 
with visible embarras.sment, pushing up the Bttle pap 
whicliulie usually -wore to cover the baldness bn .toe 
top of hit head. “ I 'ra a civet-cat if I can toll! Out 
cousin mentioned sevendlP'Miss Kiet, Miss DekkCt', 
and many others—all wy respectable young ladies, 
he said.” ^ 

“ And why did not Sarah mention it to me when snO 
was here yesterday ?” * . ^ 

“ Because I suppose she forgot.” ' ; 

“Because I suppose shcixlid not venture^" sMd' 
Henrietta scornfully. 

“Henrietta, dear,” said her papa, “I wish very much 
you would bo more friendl 3 ’ with the Do Groots. 
'When we first came here as strangers, they did us 
many kind services. Our cousin is an excellent and 
honourable man; is it his fault that he is nut one of 
your grandees, and does not ■wear Icmon-colonred kid-- 
gloves, like our friend Van der Iloogen f Indeed, 
darling, you must go.” 

“ Oh, very well,” replied the young lady, biting her 
pretty lip; “but if I play badly at the concert on 
Friday, it will be vour fault.” - , 

“ Don’t bo cross, love! ” tW nuiulgont father. 

“ This is a beautiful day; iPh.-vve ordered the greys to 
be harnessed to the baroucue, in order to shew Hilde¬ 
brand some of the countrj'. You’ll come with us, 
Henny?” 

“ I h.ave a letter to write and music to copy,” sOid the 
j'oung lady, opening her desk; and taking out a sheet 
of perfumed paper, she begau to write with much 
diligence. 

“ We ’ll have, then, to go alonef; ’tis too cold for your 
mamma.” 

‘ A pause ensued. 

“Is your toilet all in readiness for Friday, dear?” ‘ 
“I don’t know.” r 

“Would j’ou not like sonictoing new—a cliiiii,'b 
bracelet, or anything of that sort?” 

“ 'Ho, papa.” ' '/ 

‘The barouche came to the door; the young lady 
was still Sullen. , , , ' ^ :;y 

' We took oiir leave, and stepped into thb ciirribge. ' 
“The poor child is a little Out of sorts," said her 
father, as soon as we were seated; “Young girib'hare 
fifty whims; one must not be top hard Upon them'. 
And Henrietta has a great deal of charafterl'’’' - 
Then follows a graphic description of their drito;' 
and of an interview with on old gardener, tb whepe 
nursery-grounds they went in orde#'to purehai©'a' 
nosegay. » '• 

‘When ive returned, Henrietta seemed to’have 'quito 
got over hpf ill-temper, and feceived us with smlteiA' 
When fier father gave her the beautlM flowers he hgd* 
purchased, she looked aslmmed, and her briglit nyes 
filled with'tears.' 

“You are a dear papaj” She said, kirifitig'nim, and 
stroking bis hair with not 

deserve to” too' her 1^ on Ms 

breast.'- -': 

'’‘ Atf nonsemwl ”'!^^ foto mttot he 

good^iiittared 























isfio mikM loagi «: 

■A ' ■ . ♦ . ''-^s .A _'■ ^-.L,' . . wfri ' j* 


4o^‘. ' Hpirever, the very coocr pticm BuiSdently 
illustrates our jwint: in the':on& casej China was 
immured hy a jealous tyrant, aii' has pined mid 
dwindled ; in the other, priTste^'enterprise aspires to 
unluQse the zone of Old Ocean’s favourite daughter. 
W« adU just idiude to the,Cloaca Mazinm of Tar- 
Sniaiiia JEtriscus—three' arches, one within tiie other; 

inmost being a half circle, of 14 feet in diameter, 
all of ; hew^i stone—aif^ then pass to what we tliink 
the strongest jlbint of ancient engineers, their aque¬ 
ducts. Perhaps tlie noblest work of the kind in 
modem days is that of the Kiver Croton, whicli sup¬ 
plies New York. An artificial cliannel, built witli 
square stones, supported on solid masonry, is carried 
orec valleys, tlurough rivers, under hills, on arches and 
banks, or through tunnels and bridges, for 40 miles. 
Not a pipe, but a condensed river, arclied over to keep 
it pure and safe, is made tb flow at the rate of a mile 
and a half an hour towards the city. Yet wliat is 
even tins, in comparison with the works at Home for 
a similar purpose? Thej Aqua Appin was some io 
milestong, all uniJer ground but tlie last flO passus—not 
half a mile, ^ho Anio Vetus was 48 nfilcs long, of 
ysbich only one-quarter of a mile was above ground; 
the Aqua Moiria, upwards of 60 miles; aii'd still 
greater, the Anio Novus, 69 miles long, some of its 
arcl^ps being 109 feet high. Tlier% were nine aque¬ 
duct, all existing in the time of Prontiuus, which 
fhmidied Home witli a supply of water equal to that 
-earned down a river 30 feet broad and 6 deep, at the 
irate of SO inches a second! With this as an actual . 
work, it is humiliating to compare the New River—not 
80 miles long, furnishing, as tiic too boastful authority 
from which I derive my information assures me, 
214,000 hogsheads, of 63 gallons each, every twenty-four 
hours! Yet is this^puny clay-cutting a more glorious 
monument of human power. The fortune of Sir llugli 
Middleton was sacrificed not only for the good of iiis 
Mlow-dtizens by the introduction of Ui ■ New River, 
■hut for the perpetual good of hie fellow-men, by the 
introduction of a new idea — the idea of private co¬ 
operation. Herein, in the substitution of co-operation 
for coercion, lies our real superiority. 

When the human race was in its infancy, and, a.9 
it wereVincapable of tlie'privilege of self-protection,. 
^Providence raised up individual minds, who might, 
firmn selfirii coi^derations, yet not thc^ess efTectually, 
remedy abme of^he most urgent wants of the helpless 
weakling, ^he despotic will of the tyrant was a 
temporary substitute for a more reasonable govtnm- 
ment; and necessary works, tliat coulth not be under¬ 
taken by men in a state of disunion, wer^ executed 
Uie wautofinuB^f ostentatious ambition. ' As 
dvilisation has adfSaced, and%ngn’s gregarioas^ature 
been developed, one after another of these stern 
Ucum tmeutes has disappeared. Terhaps tlie building 
of ^ Petersburg is one of the last of the achieve¬ 
ments of slave-kbour in Europe. Ere that time, a 
new piinciple had been adopted in a more favoured 
.mcridiau. The first efforts of a ‘ Company.’ were feeble 
—so had b«}n the first efforts of despotism; hut 
.;4espotism was tied vflthia certain*' limtts, of which. 
the Company knbws none. The tynsnt cannotvmtail 
his acneraes upon bis successor, when palpably 
.faeaefidal; . and the princely .engineers of old r/9uld 
hebt^^Hrast to Ifiot^s of stone and iron clamps in the 
j)gmselv«s, than to-those who were to come 
aiHCC thnn. ■Hence (he astounding ruius that were laid 
4i^fOa the eartb’q.eSrfa<!fe—piled by the hands of giants 




I gpfflike kings of tdd-r^ . 


. than the demand. Bat 


|ie ‘cmi>py/ Ihe ,‘is)ciety,^the ‘oaeodsitibni' never 
Obyieus to every one must be tte amount of 
valuable laboar saoriiU^ by tyranny. Despotism, and 
despotism only, it is tnte, could have irrigated tite pWn 
of the Euphrates, or oarified/pure waiter to Samos or! 
Rome; but despotism hat also to ansvver for Bwhjempty 
freaks of power as the tower of BeAas, the toassmy of 
Atreus, the Pyramids, and the Eaiyrinth. How much 
nearer, tlipn, upon the who^ toe asymptote humanity 
has approached perfection, and in what way, we say 
again, is still an open question. • ^ 

STEPHEN. 

The sun shone brightly through toe emblazoned 
windows, where ancient crest and arm's of many quar- 
tcrings—rich with gorgeous hues—flung their gay 
sliadowsW the floor, like a shattered rainbow, engraven 
as it fell, or as gems throt/n in playful mood by fairy 
fingers; the same bright hues, quivering in the sun¬ 
beams, dance'. lightly among the grotesquely carved 
oak figures which formed the cornice of-toe general 

sitting-room of too old manor-house at B .- Mr 

Somerville,' the owner of the^lace, was a kind-hearted, 
fine old gentleman, though somewliat testy; .moreover, 
ho hod a piurticular aversion to having his evening- 
nap disturbed by appeals to him os a magistrate, and 
yet, at the same time, no one could be more tenacious 
of the power and dignity appending to the office; and 
while endeavouring to impress on the mind o& the 
culprit a due respect for justice as the law, he seldom 
failed to instil a suitable regard for the justice as a 
man. Seated in a most luxurious chair, with one foot 
I resting on the low ottoman, from which his daughter 
had just risen, where she h ^ Jven.r eading to him toe 
last article on the corn-laiw^he sweet evening-breeze 
phiying gently among the’few gray locks which still 
shaded Ms temples—^lic had just fallen into a light 
slumber, when the door was opened, and a voice 
startled him into wakefulness saying: ‘Please, sir, ; 
Gracey Norton’s little boy says you told him to come 
up to the house to-day.* j 

‘To-day! to-day!—did I ? But tliis is almoBt night j 
—he must come again to-mi^rrow; 1 cannot be so 
broken in upon during the few hours business leaves ! 
for repose; no, no—tell him he must—ah I well, sti^; 
let him come in;’ aifd a dliild of ten years old game 
forward into the room. JJis attenuated fi»m and ^ 
shrunken check betokened a sad wont of nottxishing 
food, and his scant yet clean clothing bespoke a 
long acquaintance with poverty; but hikfiili, oleu:, 
mtelligent eye, and firm, well-formed mpato, tobhof a 
spirit within capable of enduring the cares Wltji which 
liis young life had become familiar. 

‘ 'Well, Stephen, said Mr Somerville, leaning badk to 
his chair, and bringing his other foot to bear upon toe 
one already at rest—‘ well, what say toe gaatohuwf ' 
Wliat will they allow your mother during her,jltoeM? ’ 

I The boy hung down his beadi -and Slooped to xt^ice W 
lieautiful U|tle spaniel that stood by hk in^. J'-Spesic:* 

I up, my hoy; 1 don’t hear you,’ said toe <fid geotfpMD, 
leaning forward. ■ ■ ^ 

I ‘They won’t give nototog, -air, l nulled Steplt^Bda* 
broken voice, but mtotoUy toecking toe: 
were fast gathering in his eyes.' : ■ \ ^ # 

‘Not allow anything! ®(it I top'^BY'tonst.. i.I toy 
they-—. What'.reason-did>;;■! 
0 ‘ This little Carlq.;’ and the v^ds hhrst fofto in aeob., 

‘ How-f--..wl»t'&ad''sGaito-'to'.db' 

" ‘They hi* eyes, 

aaif to ato w ^irl who 


■>tov«* toto" w»r^wrw»-v aaa i M ;»*i 












^^)pea>ed to be on *ith gome Segree of^ 

Interest—‘ they say tiiey can’t gine nothing to mothetj 
▼biles we this and again he stooped to meet 
the caresses of his little eompanion. 

*Ob, the dogt—ay, certainly; very true: yon njMt 
put away the d<^. The parish cannot be expected to 
allow pay for the support of dogs.’ 

‘He never eats nothing of mother’s share,’ said the 
child depreoatingly; * ’tie bnly a bit of whal her gives 
.to Die/ • 

‘^y, that’s it; the dog eats what you' ought to 
have, and what your mother con barely spare. Yes, 
yes—you must part with the dog, Without a doubt : 
perhaps you could sell it, for it is a pretty little thing, 
and the money would then buy bread for your mother.’ 
The poor boy now took the dog up in bis arms, and 
pressed him fondly to his breast, but said not ai,word. 
‘ Go to Martin,’ continued Mr Somerville; ‘pft-lmps he 
may be able to put you incite way of selling him; but 
get rid of him you ntuk.’ 

Large tears now rolled down the pale cheeks of the 
poor child as he murmured: ‘ He has breh like a little 
'broUier to me;’ and he pressed him still closer in his 
*Brms. ■ There was a pause; Mr Somerville coughed; 
and the boy continued: iSquire Thompson gived him 
to father to drown when no was a little blind pup; but 
I begged him of father, and he has never been away 
from me since, night nor day; iuld indeed, indeed he 
never, almost never has had more than half of what 
mother gived me for breakfast.’ 

‘Yer, yes—I see; he gets half yonr breakfast, and, 
1 suppose, half your dinner and supper too.’ 

‘ I never /tave any dinner, nor any supper, only some¬ 
times,’ said the child meekly, but not murmuringly. 

‘No dinner, and scarcely ever any Bupj)er, and yet 
you give the dog half your breakfast! Tbis must not 
1 be. I must speak to your mother; and she must see 
i to the disposal of only for your sake.’ 

I 'The child’s face becanroof an ashen hue; but he 
said firmly: ‘Please, sir, what death is the easiest?’ 

‘Death, child’.’ exclaimed Mr Somerville, fancying 
the hoy was contemplating suicide—‘why ipeak of 
death?’ 

‘Because I would, I think—^yes, I think—^I’m sure 
i I’d rather kill him. I know he’d never be iiappy with 
: nobody; and if he was buried, nobody could boat him, 
anyhow.’ 

‘True; hut supposeT buy him myself.’ 

Poo^ Stephen stood for a moment as if paralysed, 
and then a happy thought seemed to arise, for his pale 
cheek became tinged with faint coionr, and his eye 
hrigfitened, as he eage^y exclaimed: ‘Would you 
please'to'buy me instead, sir?’ 

‘ituy you, child 1 How so?’ 

‘If you would but buy me, sir, mother would have 
the money aU the same, and I could work—I can work, 
:fir;^ou^ I look but weakly ’—drawing himself up fti 
I j hi* fiiill height, and giving a firmer swell to his chest. 

: ‘i could weed,.and run errands—I run very fast, sir. 
I could tend the cows, and dp a many things for the 
isoneyhut Carlo .couldn’t do nothing, you know, sir.’ 

> :’ logically considered,’ said Mr Somerville 
finiliag; ‘^a^ aa to your work, my boy, we will see 
-ii^jwe Can find eA|fioyment for you by and by; but at 
pfw^t—thero^ put down the dog, and le^e him with 
me ; and here ’—'throwing a sovereign on the toble—‘ is 
whet udll do your mother more service than nfty dogs.’ 

•The 'boy stood pale and still as death, save* only that 
be.rtrained his little 0tvottrite closer and closer in his 
aroiSi 'WMle the poor little-animal, a» if conscious of 
hhpeu^ing. evil, nestRid his silky bead in the bosom of 
his mas^ysith a low wailing cry of distress. 

*X!6m%. up ^aC,’ said Mr SpmerviUe, pointing 
to tte your m(^ lhat'—— 

‘O for tiiat,' hurst forto 

from the he ptmbed the awi^ fa? from 


'OIv toother, dear. i®eiW;.xp«tlieri^ be, 

t it lie w food, for wiiw; for «aj^#thing fo were the 
life of my motto, but to foi;e^d ^tter 
toingr . 

Big tears cbose^each other down hia sunket? chht^s 
while he epokeijfcut Be soon brushed tlieto hastily 
away, and then, rjl if gathcriug up all hia Btreqgth fifr 
the inevitable sacriifee, be walked quickly aerou the 
romh to where Mies Somenalle was sitting, placed: the 
dog, the |ole treasure o&his heart snd life on her 1^, 
and in a voice iioarse witli emotion almost whispereidt 
* O comfort him, lady, when. € am gone,’ and rushra 
out of the room, leaving th(^ pric:^ of lAs sacrifice 
behind him. * 

Pood and wine were sent from tlie manor-house 
without delay, for the use of the sick woman; and 
faithfully and tenderly did tlie yiung boy keep watch 
over her fitful slumbers, an<? administer from time to 
time the Testoratives he bad so painfolly obtained:; 
but not a morsel of that food could he taste himself: 
it was the price of all that had given a charm to' his 
simple life. Not a woitU, however, readied that 
mother’s ear, not a sign met iier eye, which could 
betray that he had parted with his all of possumon for 
her sake; but as returniiuf strength and power of 
observation began to dawn, she saw tjiat the smile, the 
light of his* heart, was gone. His time, his thought, 
his strength, were all devoted to her comfort; but 
whereWas the buoyant ste;), the gleosomc laugli, tiie 
frolic wild, the warm bright hope, that even poverty’s 
cold grasp could never chill? Ay, where? ^Sbis 
wondered and grieved, but luiew not that the com- 
paniun of bis wanderings, the promoter of his playful¬ 
ness, the sharer of his bed and board—the only thing, 
save herself, he had to love, the only thing tliat loved 
him—was gone, 'foo weak, listless, and almost sense¬ 
less to all around, she hod not at first noticed the still 
loneliness of the pale spiritless boy at her side. 

Day by day, tlie c’neuk of poor Stephen became pale 
and more pale, from bis constant j'igils by his motto's 
bedside, and the hunger tliat would not appease itself 
at so costly a price; when, one evening, just as the 
sky was deepening into the sober gray of twilight, , 
the door, which had been left ajar, was suddenly 
pushed open, and Carlo with one bound was at his { 
master’s iiet. The fond caresses and softened tones of j 
Stephen soon restored the attached animal to all his 
former joyous gambols; but tlie boy’s tears, ^o long 
restraineii, now fell unchecked, till, as a shadow crossed 
the tlueslioldj he turned and saw Miss Somerville 
standing in th(f doorway. Stephen g^ped for brcAth.- 
‘0 indeed, indeed 1 did not coax hifo here;*I didn’t 
steal him. O I wish he was dead I J.iet^him be dead*' 

‘ No, no, Stephen,’ returned Miss Somerville, in s 
kindly tone, 'tile dog is mucli better alive. !■ brought 
him here,* tecause I thought you would like to see 
him. The truth is, tlift other dij^at tlie manor-hqto 
look tyion him as an ^forloper; ati^ 1 do not think .h» 
relishes the fare there half so well as when he shored 
your breakfast: he has often refused a part of my qwitil 

‘ Perhaps the crusts wasn’t hard nor dry enough,’ :: 
observed Stephen. 

‘ Perhaps not,’ replied Miss Somerville, smiling ito : 
tlie naive betrayal of his own hard fare;' so 1 ikil& I 
mfist get you to take charge of him' for me, suid I 
shall pay you for his board. •When your mothw is 
well •nongli to -pgrt with you, I wfint your* top in 
my flower-gard^v; and then you bring Garl^' as 
on ^visit to me; but liis home mtohe h«re.’ Stephea 
drew a long breath, but did not aittetfipt to si>eak, and 
Miss Somerville continued : :‘ My lather sayei^^ tkM 
when, by your work, yoU'ltoto fitirfr earned the value 
of the purchase-money, idog is Jo be your own 
again.’ ■ 

'My eery own?’ Stephen inqam^^^ , 

wlile every drop, (d^ ldS i Mood tosiiing^^ - his 













, GHAMBBEp J00^4^t 


’ (A, 'vriui ahe ;iirdinaii br.c t^ 

MMtKe]jr jcnetr; ba^'lte^il^lt. ai, Aoujjh be 
t» her, and with the firraly^ ifonaiy- cbaiped in 

hifl ton*,'^bat no liriflf thing unused to gueh treats 
na^st dould - b^ borne it; bis itfeivful eyes told 
the grateful thanks bis qttiv4fnng^^ipB vainlf strove 
to utter. He aoon, however, ,reci vered hi* usual 
bearing, -and hla boyish form seemed to expand, bis 
height increase, as he drew himself up, with the piuud 
eonsdottsnesB that he could i:niake himself #'orthy of 
his hire. Need it be said that Mr Someiville’s appa¬ 
rent purcliaae of the d(% was merely a wish to ascer¬ 
tain whether, w^h his deep atfection for the little 
creature, Stoplfen had sufficient strength of mind to 
sbaciflee that wliich was so dear to him, on the prin¬ 
ciple of love and c^ity to his mother. Mow proud, 
how'vcry proud was Stephen when he once more stood 
. before Mr Somerville in ihe same room whore he had 
endured the first great trial of lus young life!—proud, 
yet grateful, as he counted out each bright shilling, 
to make up the tepurchase of the little fond creature 
that had always been ‘ as a'brother to him.’ 

‘Well, Stephen,’ said Mr Somerville, gathering up 
the silver, ‘I see that you liave fairly earned yopr 
recompense : the dog is ^foprs ag.ain; but, knowing 
Iwiw imxiously ^«u have desired this, I am somewhat 
su^riaed,^*, by .my own calculations, you might liave 
rn^e a mucli earlier claim.’ 

‘ I always givtd mother half of every week’.s prfy,’ said 
the boy colouring, as if fearful of .blame. ‘ I tliought 
it ''wijpOld be wicked to take nil for Carlo, and nothing 
fdf'nmther.’ 

‘Very right, my boy. I see you are fond of half 
things, even to half a breakfast. Well, these shillings 
I;shall keep; but you shall take this’—holding out a 
aovereign—‘to your mother, and tell her from me, niy 
boy* that she is richer in having you for a son tlian 
3 am with all the wealtli you sec around me.’ 


QTJBKN ANNK'S FABTHINfi. 

fFromTfimbs's Thing) twtgmm-atly Knmm (18.%), a hntidy book, 
,<^nlst«d-to bo of sreat use on n parlonr-tab':, as a moans of 
diiarlng up matters which frequently come under notioe in cun- 
Veriatlm, but are only known in a vague and obscure way.J * 

The popular noUoii that there were only three farthings 
Straek of Queen Anne, and that consequently they are 
extrcml^ly I'ai'e, has occasioned juoro mischief and mor- 
fifioation to those who have been misled by it tli.an .any 
error of Us class. Only one typo of the farthing was in 
drlftlatioii; but tfiere arc several pattern-pieces, executed 
by ; Croher, which arc much valued by cullectors, and 
acoordin^y bjiiig high prices. Mr Till, the coin.^lcaler, 
assures us timt some hundreds of Anne’s faithings were 
st^ck asd circulated. It bears the huM, of the queen, 
draped,'and ffie head adorned with a string'^ of pearls, 
with the legend ‘Anba Dbi CuAriA the reverse has 
‘Bkitawnia’ aronncF’CI# figure oC l^ritannia, with the spear 
and olive-branch; tiw date 1714 in the exergue is sbttcd 
by Mr Till to bring from 74. to 12s., ‘ and if extremely fine 
in preservation, may be w;orth a guinea. Some are found 
with a brodd rim, and are 'considered scarcer tlian the 
Olliers. I speak of these coins as being iii cupper.’ Hr 
Dibdin states the valae of this farthing to be under fis. 
.Mr Akerwau recognises‘the common cniTclit farthing, of 
Anne' as scarce, butsc^Bcer.witii the k:oad rim. . 

' ^ Hr JS. Ilawkiqi, of the British Museum, has i^en a 
] iBUsirad letters from difterent indiridualst in each orwlilch 
I It'^'Stiated that the Museum has two of the three reputed 
.*dtd the writer has tlio third; and in (Konio 
|BsbJO(<iSl|li®ha if he is entitled .to a .reward of t.IOOO or 
“l*s^QO0pBvery collector has three or . four specimens; 

^ ailver, pd «ight in 

tlfinks the high pnees .brought by the 
to'li'.'iif' and Sie high^ 
mxf kaVb'given 'r*ie''to;'-th«':;n«^ 



i.of the &bhVh» value\dC.0<^'fBrtiiing itself One of the 
.barreiil stories iS; 'tMt the north of England 

; havlbg lost a iartliing of Anne. she much' 

.{niaed as the'bcquest.xd’. A deceased fripnd, offefisd in the ; 
newspapers a largo reward for its reooVdiy'j ; and anyl 
fartiiing of that monarch^ was ever after suppoeafl to ho ! 
of great value. Tlicn it is'related that vdien only, three ' 
fartidngs had been struck, it was perceived tha,t a flaw 
existed in the die, whicli wa.s destroyed, and another made, 
from which are the farthings which hare circulated. 
the three, one is said to have been kept by Queen Anne, 
and to have descended to George HI., who gave-it t6 the 
British Museum. ..'The second was .long in the possession 
of the Derby family, and thence passed into the Museum;: 
and the tliird is said to have been given by Queen Aune- 
tu one of her maids of honour, and is now in tlie possession i 
of her descendant. Major Fothergill. Each of these three ; 
farthihgvLlias a flaw in Anne’s portrait. (See Jllustraied 
London Aetns, Oct. 7, 1854^ 

The ruinantic disappoimments of the possessors of 
Queen Anne’s farUiings would fill a volumes:‘III the 
Times, Sept. ^?8, 182(1, a magistrate related tliat a. poor 
man came to* London from Bedfordshire, with a real but 
common famhiug of Queen Anne, hoping 'to‘make his 
fortune by it. Mr Till relates tliat a poor man came froni 
Fork, and a man and his wifetMfrum Ireland, in tfa'e siune 
vain liope. Dr Dibdin, wlion on his northern tour, was 
shewn a Queen Anne's farthing by a father, as a L.fi00 
legacy for Ids son. ’ 


THB TUBK8 AN1> THE LAIIIES. 

At first, the Turks followed their usual Imbit/i and 
avoided looking at us as they passed, 'rhere was one 
boatman, whom we occusioiially einxdOyed, who used, in 
rowing, to turn his hack on us as mueh as he could;, but 
latterly, they ail got so accustomed to our presence and 
sang froid, that they evidently looked on us as a separate 
elaila of beings from their own uwmon, and Were always 
most deferential and respect^, and did not seem to think 
it at all a hrcacli ot etiquetfc to talk to, guide, or render 
us any service they could. "Mie were not very sure of Uie 
Greeks, and felt rather strange in any other quarter of 
tlic town than our own: but tlie moment we reached the 
Turkish quarter, we liad a sense of protection and an 
at-home feeling, ^liieli was very pleasant. The women, too, 
evidently liked us. Many a time liave wo been stopped in 
the streets to have our hands shaken and ‘ Bono Inglese’ 
said to us, with kind looks. 'T^e ehildrcii used tu run 
after us, also saying ‘ Bono Inglese;’ and a very favourite 
speccli with them all was ‘Inglese hone, Fraoeese boso, 
'Furco hono, Mosco rw hono.’ Then followed a hearty pat 
on the back, a laugh, and sliakc of the hands.—‘Jrtuwr, ■ 
a 

THE LiqUOU BLACB-EIBT FOB THE YEAB. ' 

The Alliance IVeeklg News —a paper devote to the : 
'Total Abstinence and Maine Law oansC‘--Bay» in its;, 
i^umber for July 13, 1356: ‘It is a solemn and 
trntli, that from an average of not more tlian twegtjy'OTln-; 
papers, and one or two i,rivate curresimndeiits ' 

we have been enabled to derive inibrinati(i.n durbiig the liiat} t 
fifty-one weeks, wherefiom to register tuco ihnnsa^, \ 
two hundred and ten coses of serious accldeuia,'i(rematare': 
deaths, robberies, suicides, inurdors, or othev^^^ ! 

encountered or perpetrated by ,or . upon peraops who ; 
were under the operation of alcohoh' Inoludihg tiioae-- i 
in this weeU’^ list, we liave recorded within 't}ii .year-;;-i.|.Idi: | 
brawls or violent assaults, iiiclnding tuahy Oases'df 'stMi-;; i 
Hng, entirag, and wounding; 204 robberies by o*";’i 
drunken paisom ; 237 cases of atrt^teus; erilieity i 
wives or chiJdren; 166 eases of serioBsmlkfidhirt W ; 

bodily peri!; 163 actual oy aWemitted snteides; .520 pr;iii-| 1 
mature deatlis, generaUy with hoiribla accei^iiei.; .*1^: 
121 manslaughters and tnurdert,' ' v' , ' 


rt- . . . I 

Frintea Bim 'vad S. ^wmouL 47 Fater^ ' ‘ 

/aesasr- Bow, XiOHi)e»,'’fM tadsgm streit fotleimitou. Also. ^ 
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THE PLACE HE GEEVlf. 

Mb Wnd>,;in his VacattSk in Brittany, tells us of an 
lidtel itt St Halo which, besides its other advantages 
~as the proprietor advertises in EngfflHi of his inn— 
^oys thewpropinquity of ‘ beautiful graves.’ Had he 
. been writing in his own language, he would have said 
grilles, a word which m^ns ‘ sands.’ The Quai de la 
Grive of Paris, which thus corresponds, as regards its 
name, with- the Strand of London, extends eastwards 
up the right bank of the Seine from the Hotel de 
Ville; and the Place of the same name is the open 
space beside tliat edidee. 

'Jh® Plftce de Greve was from a very early period a 
market-place -■ it is spoken of as being such in letters- 
patent of Lonis VII., dated in ,1141. Wine, charcoal, 
old -clotlies and rags, seem to Iiave been successively 
its staple; after the revolution of 1830, a brisk trade 
in arms of all kinds was carried on there for several 
months; and the same tiring occurred on a smaller 
scale after February 1648. At present, it is a phuie 
<of rendezvous for masons and carpenters in search 
of employment. It was in old times also the chief 
scone of pahlic rejoicings and tlic celehration of 
festivals: there, for instance, it was ^sual to have tlie 
bonfires kindled on the eve of St John—an nfiair.ouce 
of such h%h solemnity, that, under the reign of .Francis 
1., the whole court vias wont to be present on sucti 
occasions, and the king himself used to light the pile. 
Ill the troubles of t)ic League and of tlie Fronde, and 
in ahnpat every revolution or insurrection since, the 
Gr^e was a sadly busj; scene—a thing indeed to be 
expected, had other causes been wanting, simply from 


therefore—from which w^ shall of course exclude 
anything relating to more cripio as Such—a p^e or 
two may be usefully devoted. , . 

Tlie earliest case that presents itself as woi^by of 
observation is that of a certain Marguerite Porett^A 
X>oor woman, ‘ who had written that the soul when lost' 
^ God is above the virtues, and has no longer any need 
of them; and that when ans' one has reached aj^rtain 
degree of virtue, he cannot go beyond 4^.’ What eXOeQy 
she meant, we do not pretend to know, aqd probably 
she 4id not herself know; but foi^ her speculative 
views, whatever they were, she was burnt aUvo on 
the Grbve in 1310, at the age of tliirty; disBent|tB bf 
any kind or degree being at that time, and for long 
afterwards, quite intoler.able, and not fit to live. ^ If, 
however, the ecclesiastics of those days brought men 
and women tO the scafibld for crimes of this aortj their 
own sacerdptal character did not always protect them 
from being themselves overtaken by a similar fate on 
grounds nut less absurd: we find that iu 1398, two 
Augustine friars were executed the Greve because 
they had ^indertaken to cure Charles VI. of his lunacy, 
and hud failed. ’Phe king did not recover Ids reason 
under their treatment, and so they had their heads 
cut off—a way of treating unanccessful practitioners 
which dqpidedly was mote worthy of Bagdad than of 
Paris. In :147.'5, we again find two monks on the 
scaffold, this time, however, in another character: 
they are each claiming for his own houseihe pifssession 
of some seventy pieces of gold, winch the Constable 
St Pol, whom fliey hare attended to lyis exe(;ution,“ha8 
desired by their hands to bestow on the pdor. Tlie { 
unseemly quarrel is terminated by his dividing tlie 



its proximity to the Hotel de Ville. It is thus full of 
general historical interest; but the peculiar association 
COiipected Vith the locality arises from its liaviag 
Up to a cotaparativuly recent date, the usual 
idic^al executions. These, as may be sup- 
If^^aye been qountles^; and thus Sainte-Foix, in 
idSiJ^saays. oa, Paris, quaintly remarks that if all those 
who, from'first to last, have suffered death on tins spot 
■‘'werOilto bo. aso^bted on it together, tliey would form 
U name than any of those which were 

'ptesent ill th«ir ekecutioufc To trace the history of 
,jhe EloeOite Gr^ve is consequently to, trace the history 


If. How, Ware'fo'ilrom dellghting’in horrors ourselves, 
'Und Would not wjUllDgly minister to the depraved taste 
'ofui^'^h dU| therefore, not a subject 

oh wMi|» any great liking. BatJn 

:the;'ma^'''tt 9 i|^ the'llue. de G^ye/j^s 

yMue,- and 

’tbcsa.ht mm l(lndt:thi^';O)^i;-^'i0h>^ 


sum equally l:;gtwecn them, and in another i^inute his 
severed iiead is shewn to the people by the ‘ mast^ of 
high works,’ as tlie executioner is oddly but frequency, 
and we believe ofiici^A styled'flf french. 

At*the Greve, on the 20th of December 
judicially assassinated,’ says an author before 
illustrious Anne Dubourg, condemned to death bY tiioiff 
Chambre Ardente, wjiicb granted him the.fkyoUJr’j|f.’; 
'being strangled before he was thrown into thW-fllhuljh^' 
T^io Chambre Ardente was a speciM 
arbitrarily atvaflous tijnes, bjsroyal to f 

try particular persons and crimes; iiM 
it extended on^ihis occarioih 
tlia4‘favoured’ victims of |hqnisiti<ui soutetimht 
met with the like indulgen^ at the 

the 27tb of October 1572, two hieiOths ited 


the Massacre of St Bartlmlometlr, And consep 


cool blood, BSquemau^ U qf three^ib 

and\t^,/pd...9ay|iiii^ .h jConutSi'pr.-'^. 
o|Tdulhuse,.ah||-||t'.^l^-<^:the ^;y|(^raibie'agc,:-:wor»' 
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u DejBg Jttogiienofaf, iui efffjr c|44mira|; 
• between t}i«ln. ‘ The kiB«r (Charles tX.) and 

‘ tl^qiieen-yother (Grfthe^ de Media) clone ^ «B}^ 
itba eight, uid placed themselves at a windovr of the 
&Mel de Ville, along wltii the youiM king of Navarre 
' (ifterwards Eeniy IV.)i whom tljeyV^ad compelled to 
iaceOinpaBy tlicm/ ^ tempting was the spectacle to 
CStorlesj that to witness it he had left the bedside of 
h^ young wifei’Elizahsti of*Au8tria, who%ad tlmt 
morning imraented him yith a daughter, tlie first and, 
■fli It proved, the qply f^uit of their union. Wlien the. 
nojvd guests <artived at the Hfitel de Ville, they sat 
doim to a grand banquet; and that the pleasures of 
Ew table luigiit not ,be curtailed, ‘ the execution was 
delay^ till ten o’clock,,although the gray-haired 
prisoners, sitting boqnd and bareheaded on their 
hurSSea, were exposed to great sufferings from the 
outrages of the pitiless mob that surrounded them.’ 
it being, of course, quite dark when the concluding 
scene was to be performed, ‘the king,’ says BrantCme, 
‘bed torches lighted and held near the gallows, tl^ 
bettw to see tlie condenini^d men die, and the better 
to contemplate their countenances.’ , 

^veral pears before this—namely, in 1559, ‘the 
dimto de Montg^mmeri, captain of the Scottish (iaard,’ 

: vbo, by the way, was a relation of the Eglinton 
fao^^i had been so unfortunate as to inflict a mortal 
Vottiid on Henry II. of France in a tournament. Fcr- 
isecuted ever after by tlie royal widow, the same 
datostahle Catherine, aud having imprudently returned 
to France after he had'made his escape thence, he was 
at last taken prisoner in the town of Doniftont, which 
1m had desperately defended. He was brought to 
Fans, subjected to the most cruel tortures, and finally 
oondemned to pay wi^th his life for that of the former 
king. On the 27th of May 1574, ‘ dressed in black, his 
teatures pale from tho sufferings that had disicaiated 
hie, limbs, without extorting a groan f.om liim, he 
liatoned attentively on tlie scaffold of tlic Grevc to the 
leading of his sentence. At the passage in, it which 
idegraided his sons from nobility—“If they have not 
the virtues of true noblemen to raise themselves again 
fioin it)''^Aid he proudly, “I consent to tlieir degra- 
datikm continuing for ever!” He they received the 
dlto|lb“ldoif, iteming, with his head erect, and without 
eghiUttog the least emotion.’ 

Old the i7£h of December 1591, the bodies of 
FrfjaideDt BHtson and the counsellont Larcher and 
Tardlij bad been strangled in the prisdn of the 
Petit Chfctokt, by order of the eelebrated Council of 
Sixteen, veto ozpoKtFbn three ^posts at tho Qr&ve. 
Three years afterwards, the priest who had confessed 
them, toe hangman who had strangled them, and the 
seijeont of police who bad also been one of the subor¬ 
dinate inatouments cd the murdpr, were executed at 
the same place. The professions of these men gave. 
tlM to some verses wbiidt became popular, and wbitli 
iway be literally traniSatea into, conetponding English 
doggerel, tiiuBs . 4 


'V Sn^eants were made a rogue to appr^end 
■ ^ '^nte^lmugman.him, when sentenced, to suspend; **'' 

’be by the priest lias shrtven been, 
iMo^enger, chance of julitice new, 

' punished; yoq, may view, 

ns no time past hath seem T : 

^ cooaequeatiy under 'toe 'reiga pf 


Henqr IF, toere % 

certain Bartoolomevtlto^^^ ca^g him* 

self' a bastard of toe';p^pe?;s;'^.dfil(^" toe-Cfi^toywaa' 
the scene of RavaUlmfs mceexition for the asdiil^^ 
of Henry TV. i the revojtifig details of 
atrocity sliall not be repeated here. , ■ : ’ ;:‘S 

On the 24th of April'1617,.Concini, Marshal d’Ancre, 
was assasB^ated at the Louvre by orjjers, or .at least 
with the subsequent upprobatiaa Of Louis Xlli. 
‘Thank you, gentlemen; now I am trulyklDg,’^said'he 
to the Baron do Vi try and his fellow-conspirators when 
they had done their work. And on top 8th JsHy of 
that year, Eleonora Galigai, the widow of the marsbiti; 
was condemned to death by an extraordimay com- 
mi.ssioH ^pointed to judge her, and executed at the 
Gr&ve on tlie same day, not for any of tho state-crimes 
of which, perhaps, she as w<$l as her husband was guilty, 
but for ‘ Judaism, witchcraft, and sorcery!’ Tlie truth 
was that hentfoasure was coveted. Yet, down to a 
much later period still, witches existed, witchcraft was 
a crime, and capital punishment was its doom, even 
in tills our own country. Tim stringent laws on the 
subject were actually defended, too, by such men as 
Bishop Hull and Kichard Baxter. In 1664, at Bury 
St Edmund’s, two women were executed for witchcntil, 
in pursuance of a sentence passed by Sir Matthew 
Hale; and the last legal murder of the kind was 
committed in Scotland so late as 1722. • 

Another kind of crime whicli afterwards was treated 
with great leniency in France, as well as in the rest of 
Europe, was, under the severe Bichclieu, also punishable 
witli death—the crime of duelliog. The stern way in 
which tlie cardinal enforced his laws on this point, was 
strikingly exemplified in Juno 1627, when Francis de 
Montmorency Bouteville and tlie Cointe Dcschapelles 
were 'decapitated at the Grhve, for a duel in which ’ 
there had been three antagonists on either side, lutd 
which had resulted in the death of M. Bnssy d’Amboise. 
‘It is needless,’ said Bouteville on the scaffold to the 
executioner who wished to hind his eyes: ‘ we have 
often jccn each other, Death and I.’ Ho was a brave 
man in fact, but a determined* duellist, and as such 
deserved his fate if ever criminal did. A very dif¬ 
ferent victim of the remorseless cardinal was Marshal 
de Marillac, beheaded on the lOth of May 1682. ^he 
iniquity of the sentence in /.his case is sufBdontly.., 
proved by what was shortly afterwards ' said' 1^ 
Kichelieu to Chlteauneuf, the president of toe court- 
which had condemned toe marshal. ‘ It tonst' be ■ 
aoknowlcdged,’ said the arch-hypocrit^ by wMbiMv 
instigation' the judges had really been driyto to | 
pronounce tliat condemnation, ‘tt>at (iod grants , to ! 
judges a light which he does not grant to other men, , 
since you have condemned Marshal de Marinon to ' 
death; for my part, I certainly did not think toa'b be; 
deserved such a punisbment.’ , 

On the 16th of July 1676 took placM todeXecuH^T 
of the infamchis Marchioneas de BrinvUUerS; she was 
hanged ofi toe G|l(ve, her body was hurn^ aito, 
ashes wenf scattered to the winds.- Tire need not, 
cou^, refer to the deeds <d toiBi;witote|mte. pefisoner;;; 
Madame de Sdvignt was among; ijbe gpNMtittbn 
cxacatioa; and a letter of that .aoeempish^ botic^i 
spondent relative to ft affords a tpeeim^i (d|tiM 
tone fashionable in’;-^good^*>^J^^ 
,,i»otoi^nt.tiine;V';‘;?^'’fe#W.iHjW 
she, In’ doting/yv totolito *!• IM«r to.wti VdiljnMiii 


















moreoTetl 

' 3 >mmt > at th^ extel^bn dT another poisoner, 
'wottaii Toftln^ in' )$80, wliot being of the lover olaM,'' 
yes ibuno!^ . ajttre for her crimes: .indeed, the amiable 
■la^'y vim quitje an amateur of executions, as she 
beWsSif confesses. To our mind, it is truly painful to 
;^nd, not only that she was so, but that she can detail 
the circumstances with a sort of horrible relish. ‘ At 
flve o’clock,' sajES she, ‘ they bound her, and with a 
torch in her hand she appeared in the cart, dressed in 
white; if is a sort of dress put on to be burned in: she 
was very red, and she was seen repelhng with violence 
the confessor and the crucifix. At Kotre Dame she 
would on no account pronounce the amende honorable, 
and at the Grbve she resisted with alt her might being 
taken out of the cart ; they drew her put by main 
force; they placed li^r on the fagots, seat^ and j 
bound with irmi chains|\^jv covered her with straw: I 
she swore much; she threw off the straw five or six 
times; but at last tlie fire increased—we lost sight of 
h lier.’ So in her own lively way writes* the pleasant 
lady of the wretched woman, her fellow-creature, 
whose dying agonies she had gone to feast her eyes 
upon. 

Again, in 1720, a nolAe criminal and n great one 
perished on the scafibld of the Greve; this was Count 
Horn, for tlie assassination and robbery of a ricli 
speoulator in tlie shares of the famous Mississippi 
scheme and of the bank set on foot by the enterprising 
Law. Tlie next year witnessed tlie execution on the ' 
Grbve of the daring robber Cartouche; ho was broken 
alivi? on 'the wheel, after denouncing .as accomplices 
in bis crimes not a few noble lords and ladies, some of 
them holding posts in the suite of the regent’s daughter. 
The matter was in rain attempted to be huslied up. 
In 1787, Damiens, for his attempted assassination of 
Louis XV., sufifered, before he was finally put to death, | 
tho same horrors as Kavaillau a century and a quarter 
before: such a crowd, we arc told, had never been seem 
ini Paris, as w'as present at the abominable spectacle ; 
thousands came from the remotest provinces tp behold 
it; ‘and what was the most striking, was the eagerness 
of women to view'tht right; they glutted themselves 
with it, aud supported it in all its horrors with a dry 
eye^ and shewing no emotion, when almost every man 
was slmddeiing and turning his head away.’ 

On tlie 19th ofiMaysl766, a notable personage was 
executed oh the Grfcve—Lally Tollendal. Whatever 
this unfcHTtunate man’s faults may have been, ho was 
ceriahily a brave and skilful soldier, and in his defence 
of Pgndiriierry, for eight months, he did for an un¬ 
grateful king all be conkl do, and more than most 
men cohld'luve done. ■ His trial, which was a secret 
one, bad lasted two years, when suddenly he was called 
on.for his defence: be asked for three days to prepare 
it; 4^ delay was refused. Condemned to death, hg 
oall^ down on bis shameless judges the execration of 
m^ i^d the vengeance of Heaven, and then stabbed 
;bitt)*alf with a qiair of compasses which he had con- 
;healed hi bh dress. The wound was not immediately 
mortal; but; apprehensive that it might yet enable 
nlteite escape;a public execution, the vindictive court 
ordered that the ^ert time they had already fixed for ■ 
'his 'executipn should be anucipated by six. hours. He 
Iras oU a cart to the Grhve, with m gag in his 
;inoutb, and > bandage over hw eyes; and alter a vain 
etr^te Ml hto to address the people,.hia Lead 
was struck off at a second Wow,, the executtoner having 
Only mangled him at the firsi Twelve years after- 
Vaisdst'by^^ ■eventy-two ma^t- 

^ia{es,;;th.e: Ju^KiMiit of the parliament which had 
eopdeastt^' ;hin: ^ his memory *n^ 

hablUteiei^’isiy say; 




.. . .At liuit.&e:- tihri^ibie fieyq*' 

lution arrive, and the Grtve W^lseS' k 'thealre op 
which tragedy is played the latgeet sopte And in 
many varieties. O^he 14th of July 176 V the Hassle 
is taken, or ratheitoelrnmay, the governor, aurrenam’s 
it, capitulating thjt the lives of the garrison shall be. 
spared; but before tie prisoners reach the Hfitel, da 
Ville, his head is being carried through the streets bn 
a pike, and the bodies of t^o of his officers are dangling 
from the tantem-ropes by whifth ‘La Grfeve,’ as thO 
fantastic Michelet colls that nipb of Paris, had hang^ 
them. More murders quickly Ibllow. ‘Famine aiid 
War, I mean Foulon and B*thiei^ oays the same 
historian, or rather apologist of the Revolution, ‘ found 
themselves disconcerted by the capture of the Bastille.’ 
They fled, but were arrested by rural mobs, and sent 
back to the tender mercies of the city mob. Tho one 
and the other had been guilty .of much misconduct, 
both in a public and in a private, capacity ; this, how¬ 
ever, certainly did not justify their being assassinated.- 
‘ The Grove,’ continues M. •Michelet, whom we quote 
because it is worth while to see how this partisan 
relates the conduct of his dear ‘people’—‘thq Grtre 
dig not the less continue its outcry. At two o’clock, 
Bailly comes down; all demand justice ^om him. 0 “ He 
exposed the principles,” and made somo impression on 
those who could hear him. The rest crieda “Hangi 
hangll^... . The crowd was in terribly uneasiness lest 
Foulon should escape. He w'as shewn to them from a 
window; this did not hinder them from forcing the 

doors.Ill the Salle St Jean they were again. 

preached to—“had the principles exposed to them"—r 
that he ought to be tried. “ Tried immediately and 
hanged,” 8.aid the crowd.’ A great tumult follpwri 
‘.Foulon is aarried off, borne to the lanteme opposite; 
he is made to ask pardon of the nation. Then hoisted 
—twice the rope breaks. They persevere; another- 
rope, is sought for. Hanged at last, decapitated ,* the . 
head carried through Paris.’ lu the same style is told« 
the murder of Bcrlliier, perpettated shortly after, 
and at the same place. He was killed by bayonet- 
stabs ; when he fell, ‘ a dragoon who imputed to him 
the death of his father, tore out the heart, and went 
to esliew it at the Hotel de Ville.’ And ‘ then M. 
Miebclct goes on to insinuate that it was the royalist 
accomplices of Bcrthier who instigated ‘ the Or^ve* 
to murder him, they fearing he might make dis¬ 
closures. What follows is characteristic. ‘A> great 
number of the dragoon’s comrades dcclaxed to him 
that, having difhonoured the body, he ouglit to $e, 
and that they would fight him ondkafter tlw other; 
until he should bo killed. Killed he w^as tfat very 
evening.’ Sneh -was the tiger-ape, as Voltaire well, 
called M. Michelet’s petmle—that is to say, not the - 
French nation, but the French, or still more‘exactly, 
the Parisian rabble. A more regular yet not less dli- : 
graceful execution toc^ place t»4he Grbve on Hie' -. 
19tli of February 1796. Thomas de Mahy,, Marquif 
de Favras, had been condemned by a judgment of the 
Chfitelet to be hanged. The accusations against bim' - 
were of an incredible, and indeed absurd descriptiott 
one vague charge being to the efiect ‘that he hsA-oon^v 
gpired to overturn the constitution,* and the uVidence- 
thqfeon being as inadequate as it was krehevobtii: Bub 
the mob wanted aMictim: the tribunal wu; kiHU^ted c 
and coerced by their cry of ‘h la lantei^l’: 
marqms was basely abandoned to We jOste ^ & 
royalists and tbb court. At that .tiRte the idea c^- 
having a marquis hanged was one H>*t had Hi Hte 
charm of novelty to ‘the Grtve;’ but rttonywa' bead 
amongst those very men., r^ b» owii 
shamefully deserted bimin fi^ 
to fall before the pdphlpr^i^at 
The Marquis de FatrtalMt:* wj^w; skid to iw^Bten 
by birHi * pripeeif j!^ AAl!M4t-l>tel*%; • 

monM a bttttihel'" W Euk d'Orieans St Hdnorfi, 
















■'<*03' fot iitiany":year#'p{«i!ded ift . 

'P’fett'infcBtto W»cuBlibmers. ■' ■■■'■ ■■■;■ ■•■: '--i:; 

' rfiMn 1798. the |di«« orteewtibn 'vra* trtaSfis^ 

"ttre Pj[«ce de; la B^roliitionj now the Place de la 
CCncorde. There chiefly dii the||^ttloUne do the 
work of the TerrorlatB, thongn thconoinoiU machine 
caat ita- ehadow of death bn otlwr Ihcalitiea also. In 
179S, it returaed to its original site, and the Grfeve 
resHned its former character, and retained it under 
the Empire the Beatoratfon. It was there, conse- 
tjuenfly, that, on the 2^th of Juno 1805, the famous 
Georges Ckdondal and eleven of his associates were 
execoted,^for tcdhspiritig against the life of the first 
cohlui ;* and on the 28th of July 3816, Pleignier, Cor- 
honhean, and Tolteron, ‘for complicity with the patriots 
Of that year,' as aii onti-Bourbon writer expresses it— 
that is to sB'y, for consp^ing against the government 
of Louis XVIII. On this latter occasion, ti>e cruelty, 

; aliflbst incredible in modern times and in a civilised 
country, was perpetfated of inflicting on these men 
the old punishment for treason—preliminary to their 
eaeention, their right hands were chopped off. Six 
years later, tour non-commissioned officers, well knoam 
juPraticb as ‘the tour sergeants of La Rochelle,’ wore 
exeoi^»d on similar polRicai grounds; eight years 
more passed, Jhid a solemn processioiv of 10,000 
‘ eStimns'rinarcbed to the Griive to do honour to their 
memory. f 

■ Here our list'ends j for since the Revolution of 1830 
the guillotine has been erected no longer on the Place 
de ©rfeye, but outside the Barrifere St Jacques. 

. The Grhvo, it will have been seen, has witnessed the 
deaths on tlie scaffold of men and women in every 
rank, by great variety of torture, for all kinds of 
offences, during some 600 years. Persons guilty of 
the most atrocious crimes, persons guilty of the most 
venial, and many many persons guilty of no crime at 
; al4 have there met with a common doom. The victims 
a mistake, the scapegoats of a party, the martyrs 
' to their principles, 4mye been among them. There, 
examples; are afforded us of how the judges of one 
day have been the condemned of the nc’;':—how what 
.‘ was supposed to he justice at the time has since been 
reedgniaed as inlquiti’—how men in sacrificing tlwir 
wemies bn the scaffold may gibbet thenjselvcs in 
future history—how the executed criniinal in.ay 
become the murdered hero. But it is needless loculi 
attentien to a moral that speaks for itself. 

. .... Gne word, however, about the guillotine, and another 
; ahottt M, Michelet. The machine was^nsed in Prance 
■ foi^he first tiipc on the 25th of April 1792, at the 
exCcatidb on the Griive of a man named Pelletier, 
condemned; :ts deatli as a robber and assas.sin. As is 
generally known, it takes its name prom a medical 
man baRbd Ouillotin; but that gentleman ^as not, as 
is gene)ta% supposed, in Prance at least, the inventor; 

; he merely recommgjs^nd to th^^Convention the adop¬ 
tion, as an Ihstrument for cajjital punishment, of a 
Machine W'hiehj under tlie name of the manmiia, had 
long before been used in Italy for the execution of 
noble personages,; Kud a specimen of which, under the 
name the mattf«n,'lind thre^ old (if is said 

! to have hi^n inlrofluCbd into Scotland by Regent 
• Mortoh), may Antiquarian Museum 

^ of Edinburgh, M- Mkhelet, howe^r, wlio worships 
<:HevolutiiM^ SO greatly admires its characteristic 
j^jijlti^ent, that he clsums tor his sai^ulnary i(tol the 
of it. ‘History will *ay,':s<%he writes,.' that 
its implaxable moment, the EevolrJbn 
;JI>gaWjpaggraTate death, that it made punishment 
the hand of raan, invented a niaeliine 
iduDrtetr auitoring.’ Dr Guitlolin, ;howev.er, who 
^ing* guillotined—hertras not :abtu>^ 
»* some have reid;'hut 
cerent^slx, in tiot, m" 

.liliw'.'ki fdl-lirottfi' 'of rate':' application - made’rof ..'.{fiB - 


name r ■ nor db'ish W' 

coiisider the 'd^loraMe fii^ity the. 

deapatching in <qui<fic aiMee8aibn'l^:rsc6^*w^ll^^£';' 


THE PER AMBULATORY MOVEMil|rT,t: 

I jtAVB a great respect tor children, and neyCr 
them little monkeys. I am.jprbud to aid them in thdir 
search Aftor knowledge tmder difficulties, listoniQg to 
their questions as to so many Open Sesames that yyill 
one day win treasures for the world. . Iti childreii .I 
see the coming mm: the toture poets, artists, scholars, 
legislators, soldiers of the nation ; and till recently, 
therefore, I have been highly dissatisfied' with’' the 
churlish accommodation afforded them in the world. 
In grea^ towns, they have been usually prisoners at 
home, or at most they hav^Xiken the air cramped up 
in the nurses’ arms; and even if allowed to toddle ojut^ 
they have enjoj^ peeps of life only between the legs of 
grown men. ■ TS movement was made long ago in the 
right direction, by tlm invention of a cxrriage; con¬ 
structed of rough fir, with four very small wheels; but 
being heavy and lumbering, «t was no go: It took a 
strong mail to draw it; and when the pater famlUat 
went out to Hampstead on a hot Sunday, with three 
or four of the children iu this machine, and his wife 
walking licside it with baby and tlie basket in her 
arms,'he found it did not go far in the way of rest and 
recreation. A handsome coach was next constnisted 
on the same principle, with larger and heavier wheels, 
and painted and varnished beautifully, only difficult to 
move: wliich was looked upou as a drawback. TWs 
was for aristocratical children, and it iTas viewed with 
great awe by the sweep-bOys; but still no retaarkablo 
change had been operated on the juvenile community, 
triio came forth only in small numbers, and did not 
seem to appreciate very highly the privilege. 

But at lengch the fulness of time came, and with it 
the pKKAMBtii,A.TOR—destined to walk on its three legs 
into the most distant pl-ovincea, and to do more towards 
extending the views of the rising generation than all 
the nursery governesses in the world. The moment it 
appeared, it was seen to he tlie'comiflg thing; its con¬ 
struction grow into an exclusive branch of the coach- 
making tnade; and it may now he regarded as one of 
our national institutions. This remarkable Invention 
—or adaptation, since it is rialed tliat everything is an 
adaptation now-a-days—has given a new element to 
the population of our streets: it has given ns ehlMbtof. 
looking on with their grave smooth faces^ iat fhe hprir 
ness of life, and seeming to behold with neither Intei^f 
nor disdain, as they loan hack philosophicftllji Ip 
carriages, that shook of men they will one 
perate or control.' r'-' 

It is a curious instance of the fitness of 
simultanconsly with the Perambulator thbre inpl8toj|, 
up in the metropolitan envirmts almost 
series of handsome and spacions etreetSiRlt^ 
elegant little carriage both by the ■wifito 
and the comparative solitude. Thfere yhn'lui^ 
any day,; you please, Miss Arabella AmCliai nbi ;to; 
much pushing the vehicle as leaning iigfeWj'; in J:%' 
pensive attitude, one dblieate handAai^tM^l^^hiOT,- ; 
while With the other ahe liolds heftto her the list 
ne* novel, as' slie walto! slow^" and gtaoerally'along. 

Soihetimes it is the young hwhw who p^tomia tSw‘ 

sacii'd duty. He AaiB: h®fily reach to'Metbar, bnt 
nfeverthelesB toe light cwriage|fierambjiWt«i'obedient^^^ 
liftder Ms guWanoe, *?Sotoeti*iiiS*it *W»eg«) pogeih 
wito Ms hlitofcheafi ,eM set M whjffi TtorMaln, and 
his nether Up i^eh ekiiigeTat#%ltit4»iitoth£’i^tiF^^ 

















Pccasutoidl; littte veliu^ 

Wiiitcltet St. rglii||nK itf own voUiion, and' 

edge of the h^rb-itotie. 
Tlie ihiuterf in the meantime, a< he ia thus borne along 
^lie.haa not yet awnmed the trews—eyes the expe- 
rihient ;>siritb philosophic indifference, being only a 
pasaenger. lie looks aa if he knew: that his fate was. 
In the distance ; aind if any quivering of the sensitive 
J^erambulator b^teayed a reeling of dangeif he would 
have the air of*saying Within himself—Quid times ? 
Cib|atem vehis, et fortunam Caesaris! One part of 
town where this scene very frequently presents itself 
is Paddington, a region which not* many years ago 
would have been associated inseparably in our mind 
wlth-ideas of meanness and vulgarity but for its 
niyaterious connection with the Bank of England, 
which one's attention by tiig con¬ 

tinual cry Imlli tlie t^^cs—‘ Padd’n’ton—If-ai-iik! ’ 
This ciy would be useleaPliovi', for there could be no 
need of inviting our notice to a circninstanoe recurring 
■ eveiry minute or two; and the myitprious suburb 
referred to has grown into a city about the siso of 
Bristol, composed almost exclusively of clegiuit and 
aristocratic houses, arranged in some of tlie finest 
streets, crescents, terracis, and places in the metro¬ 
polis. ilere, indeed, as in the other suburbs, a scene 
of still more perambulatory signlficanco may be 
frequently observed. The children liave not only come 
.abroad to view the world, but aiieb of them -as iire 
able to walk, make their appearance surrounded 
with family cares, and sedulously employed in family 
duties. The Perambulator is oeeupied by their children, 
while one of themselves gives it tlie slight impulse 
necessary heliind, and one or two more w'alk by the 
sides, keeping an anxious eye upon tlie conduct of 
tlie dolls to whom they are thus giving an airing. 
This is tlio best kind of jicrambulation, for it exercises 
the limbs of the children, without depriving tiicm of 
the protection of the Perambulator : a protection, 
which, in our opinion, in all cases excepting those of 
babies, is the great merit of the new carriage. 

A coarse-minded man, if in a violent hurry, may 
knock down a child, but he docs nut knock down a 
Perambulator: on the contrary, lie keeps out of its 
way. It is one of the estates of the trottoir, and is 
even superior in dignity to the pietor. All arc safe 
wlio belong to it, wbetimr dolls or children; and Miss 
Arabella Amelia berseli, in virtue of her contact with 
it, reads her novel in tranquillity. Let her only try to 
do this without the protection of the Perambulator! 
Kol'don’t let her try; for she would have ail the 
.piouftached and bearded,idiots in the neighbourliood 
sneaking or bnxzing about her, till she lost the tlircad 
of the narratiH in her mingled anger and contempt. 

The power :.of the Perambulator, in fact, is too’great, 
and, like all illegitimate power, is liable to abuse. It 
haS: I tendency towards people’s toes, especially wheft 
these, are afflicted with corns or gout; and in some 
cases the * ^ea^ublic question’ put by the advertising 
manufacturer—‘1)0 you double up your' Perambn- 
latorB’ might be answered feelingly—‘ bfo; but very 
one; of, ypur Perambulators doubled me up.’ 
Thu hind of eccentricity, it is said, attracted some time 
a^: the attention%f the majdatracy, and the police were 
remorselesriy o^ered to remove the childrgn’s vehicles 
from, the; frnttolr ; but one of these officers ^ecuting 
his 4nty in a feckless manner, just when a Ferambu- 
la^ of ta^er gro^, drawn by horses, wd passing, 
t!l»;cons 0 quenqe was—No,,we wUl not relate it: the 
,ne^j^pefs, trade in horror^ and we have no doubt 
adini^tMe GommoditieB like other 

denl^*’^ Ww^er, - .ti»e magisterial mandate was 

from natnrH 

weaknasij'-^rii,-Kke,aa act of parlimnent; and now 
.%iiBi;tiHiiiiswtorl huntWr tees sdl oyer the 




1 !Zlds,is wrong : we say it advIsndlyrv^^^^W^ 
t-admirer of the institutbn ; but 1ft mhsf be 
harmonise with the Briti8h.,potutitnii0n« ./With all oUr 
respect for the rising generation, wo canndt give oaf 
sanction to tlieir matting their iron tom upon owy, 
that are mere fieJb and blood. The majdstracy must 
compound with me perambulators. To sweep them 
off the trottoir is tyranny and folly, but they .rouSt 
assign them their own place on it. And in .pr^ni- 
gating thg order, let them annex to contravention a 
pretty sharp pen.olty in coined money—a penaltyitio 
fall neither on Miss Arabella fimelia, nor tlie younger 
brotlier, nor the black boy, Iwt oiAtlio ^farents. It 
may be said that tlicse last will, in tlicir turn, take 
it out of the rest in kind, and that tlie public will be 
liorrified every moniing by distressing yells from genteel 
interiors. But we arc ^ opinion, in the first places 
that private penalties are public benefits; and in tlus 
second place, tlmt there will be no private penaiffies 
at all. Street-society is on an’admirable footing in 
the metropolis. Everybody knows his proper place, 
and keeps it; and if the proper place of the Peram¬ 
bulator is fixed, it will keep it like the rest, and 
ii]^romit with nobody’s toes, and doable up nobddy. 

Although this methodism sf street-society in L^don 
—every man, woman, hoy, or girl keying to ins or 
her right hand—is lietter than the lawlessi^^ss of the 
provincial towns—for instance, Edinburgli—where 
people perambulate the streets like mefetiug droves of 
cattle, it is certainly calculated to give an idea some- ■ 
times of liardness and stiffnesa of character. , If-the 
crowd passes face to face, this is not so observable, for 
then they usually rela,\ the law, when necessary, in 
favour of kindness -and politeness, or mutual conve¬ 
nience ; but if you want to pass anybody who isbefore 
you, tlio smallest boy turns at once to a mile-stone, 
and the most fragile-looking maid to a Tuscan 
column. They know they arc in tlieir proper place,' ’ 
and nubody . shall put them out of it. What is tbe . 
man pressing for ? Ain’t I on my awn side of the way f 
Just so in the matter of umbrellas. When you meet 
one face to face, it does not object to bend aside a 
little to permit yours to pass comfortably; but those 
that are before you, proceeding more slowly than is 
.‘igrecable to you, seem part and parcel of tlie. persons 
who carry'thcni, and stand up like a tree of iron-wood. 
When you do meet tliis hostile stiffness face to face— 
which sometimes happens—the umbrella is glways 
carried by a lien-^’ockney. She is usually middte-ag^, 
well, or at least richly dressed, stout,. thick-walsted, 
and with a floria cora|)lexion. These ^arks point ll^ 
out as a peculiar species of the cockney tribe, r * ■: 

In Bucli a state of methodism, the l^erambulator 
would be in no danger even in the most crowded. 
thoroughf|rcB. *But the more quiet aristocratie streets 
are its peculiar field, and the Parks should as . fre-:; 
quently as possible be Che goal o^ljc ride; where tho 
childrep should set aa ’example to their parents by. 
dismounting from their carriages, and exercising tliehr..: 
own legs, or when these are not old enough, sitting: 
down on the grass. This, we have a notion, is! piftQ 
part of the mission of the Perambulator. The 
and grown sisters will hot be able to resist the i«nptft;f 
tion to join such a movement; the gcntleneen 
bebbie to resist t]^e temptation to join tl^ ladiiil i ^nd. 
80 we shall have famil;p partidft, not x^i^iBg^iH icar- 
riageseor on hcgseback through the dtikly 
moving op foot iy a dense lineby lti ride, but wandetr.- 
ing sfthrough the whole region^ gteettng tmd int^ 
mingling, and sitting down in ji^upa ftmoqg tl^ free^ 
The charm this would give to each a place 
Park would not be ifr; least a^gntage:-4t WMd 
operate a mostsdesirable on tWmaniwes and 

feelings of English: sooletyi What Vs uMri ia 
this island of ohm ,ilk: tmt!^ d^ount sfrom <htr 

high horae, to conrihen^ sociability, 
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porsooSr mci^atul womcOf s^kiniC't^, obtfljA' j 
' Kod ^rciae, and relaxation from the fatigueat of 
aoc^, bjr wedging thems^Tea in, the ring, as an 
1 ani^bidoa to the public, and riding round and round, 
narely and silently, it to tlfe la«‘ degree, ludicrous. 
We would thin, therefore, call in ^thAteachings of those 
to whom it is our duty to listen—the boy, os orery- 
body knows, being the fether of the man. ' For this 
reascu^ if for no other, we tvould aid in t^je Perain- 
buist^ Morement, and send tlie new carriages in 
scares and hundreds into the Parks to keep the others 
in’th& pfoper yloce, ^and teach the grown cliildren 
.Sjhick up in them how to be graceful and happy. 

HlSTOEY OP A SMALL QUARTO. 
ifotT see that small quarto on tlm third shelf? That, 
;«iip js the celebrated Elzevir Ntoptolemus, printed on 
vellum, with a two-indi margin! Liber rarissimus! 
I could tell you an odd stqry about that book, if you 
would eare to hear it ? Very well, then. 

It ia.now many years since d first became a book- 
chUector. Elzevirs brere ii;y great craze. Look at th%.t 
nn^ets file of books running round tbc room: those, 
Siri: a*e alj Elzevirs, recruited, with infinile pains and 
trouble, in every .quarter of the reading world-jin the 
purUeus of Ho^well Street, the nooks and crannies of 
‘ Ghent and Bruges, and on the parapets of the Pont 
FTetlf and the Quay Voltaire. In a few years, I had 
'lathered togethe^ a noble collection, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, not a complete one; for the celebrated Elzevir 
J^eeptoieims yras wanting; and, as ill-luck would have 
it,; rite celebrated Elzevir NtnptoJemus was not to be 
had for love or money. 1 was not so foolish as to 
reckon much on the former of these powerful incen¬ 
tive* to human action; I placed all my confidence in 
a judicious expenditure of the latter, and in my own 
iftnwearying exertions. My fingers acquired a sort of 
ylihharb tint from the greasy dust which accumulates 
OB Sio leaves of venerable volumes. I ran untold risks 
in. exploring infected alleys in cholera-times,. ' It was 
^.BO use; the celebrated Elzevir Neejitohmus was not 
fbrriiGoming—mine remained a maimed and impaired 
OolleCtien—the keystone was wanting to tlie arch, and 
i became moody and desponding. 

"'ilot long after, the Rev. Doctor AKinutius, of the 
UBitmsity of Oxford, obtained a curacy in the neigh- 
bOttrhood-^a quiet, retiring, and somewhat atrahilarious 
ma^ jmt stiu one of the right sort. Ton will under- 
stimd w|i^ Itnean by one of the rightesort: he was a 
bihUopfawst like myself. We found each otficr out in 
the first Ato minutea and became sworn friends; we 
presented each othdr^th the fir^dom of our respective 
libraries; we discussed our'yarious treasures. I nad the 
pleasure of shaking his confidence in his magnificent 
Oaxton, while he gentlj' pointed out to me that my 
matcbleps and unique Winkin de Wordc was spurious. 
On rite whole, gpt qa together much in the style of 
Monkharns and his i^nd Sir Arthur Wardour; only 
candour compels me to admit that the storms (ud 
Ipmatlence were dl on iny side. * I 

,£^Bt about this time were oocuixed a clronm|#ance 
•;»tSch qt first puzzled me not a littl^and, to say the 
disquieted me exceedingly, 'The flourishing 
produce, which hithe^ I required omy to 
t my leisure, now be^n to fhll off and 

S ^udden, a blight had Como upon 
^5 there was a ‘pleBtifill scarcity’ 
% vrilttm-clad objects which, nyr 
|^Thad;;maFked'as;:BHr own: pficqJljte ■ 
ulWik .retnrni'',h6mfr' ■> 


Iho spoi^h hand, «nd ncdd lnto bondufe- 
■flashed, upon .me'-i# dncetherevwtui■-■ to, 
field. Of Ntlu» in. the mttflmtl Tl)ere;vi»s,:jmth^^ 
worshipper of the Eizevh liagoa ; aqfl flmt riyal i waat^ 
not long in discovering to be a (»rtain serpent Ihud bechi 
fostering in my bosotht the Rev, Doctor Manniins hw;: 
caught the Elzevir fever—and from me, I now helieve; 

After this discovery, a dark cloud seemed to haye)' 
settled doOsm between us; *we became cold, distant, 
and excessively polite. When we happened to meet, 
which was hut seldom, the subj^t of boo^ was , 
carefully tabooed, and we discussed farming or hunting,' 
or other cheerful* matter, in which, no doubt,, we were 
much interested ; but when we would meet accident- 
ally at some ancient book-shop—perhaps in.: quest of 
the same treasure—we would glare at each other,with 
eyes pf distrust and defiance; arise 

certain «anholy scenes, wIimK'fi excu^n gestures and 
loud angry voices made nr ^ the least portion. I can 
fancy we must have been like rival lovers after the 
same mistresy. not that I profess to know how such 
folk manage tnidr affairs. 

About this time, 1 observed, what was to me a very 
welcome announcement—a notification in some literary 
journal to the effect that,‘the rare and valuable 
library of a nobleman lately deceased would shortly 
be submitted to public competition.* That is always 
the appropriate phrase on such occasions. It further 
set forth, tliat the said collection comprised ‘ a choice 
and varied assortment of the classics; many tall copies 
in good order and excellent preservationconcluding 
with the tempting assurance that not a few were 'in 
fine condition and sumptuous bindings.’ One must have 
had on anchorite’s heart to be insensible to such a bUl of 
fare. Accordingly,! sat myself down comfortably, in. 
order to make my way by easy stages through tlie long 
catalogue of dainties before me. First in the van 
were tlie usual ponderous ‘ Fathers ’—I have never met 
a catalogue witiiout its ‘ Father ’ of some date or other 
—then mure heavy artillery, in the shape of commen¬ 
taries on Scripture and swollen dictionaries; then eame 
a flood of Guthrie's Gazetteers, Spectators, and Lives of 
the Ructs: when, io 1 in a modest page, surrounded by 
its brother classics, and shrinking from the public eye, 
tny eye lighted on the long-souglit, the long-wished-f^ 
Elzevir! There it'was, set fortli with all its titles and 
qualifications, its vellum pages and onytaol binding; 
with those uncomfortable words, ‘ very rare,’ coming 
immediately after. I say uncomfortable, for those two 
little words were significant of eager bidders and h^h 
prices. Nevertheless, I was in a high state of exhite- 
meut. 1 would go up to London, fling dosrn' the 
gauntlet to all the world, and return triumphant with 
the celebrated Elzevir Neoptoknms ; aye, 4ven thqnglt I 
liad tO'pawn my dukedom for it, or rather the moderate.' 
competency which serves me for an independence.' 
All that night, while ruminating, as ii ray ^ont,:.- 
before turning round to sleep, 1 had that auctioBreemiB 
running riot in my brain; nor could firqm 

me, till near mqruing-dawn, the image of my tzimia- 
pkaut exit with the long-sought Elzevir under my arm. 
But then a thought struck me, whidt sent a : 
through me: What if that other—the serpent Monnaid 
—should make his way to the scene contest, rAottM 
beard me ^lere, and—fearihl thought!—encoeed in 
wresUng^my prize from me. As I conjured np this 
picture, my heart sunk within me, and. all chance of 
winning tlie coveted prize seemed |o fade : and 
for the rest of that night I was fienilly. oy^rifidoa with 
liideous nightmares and iKkik^goblin#, 

At length the awful morhi|^wnd 
myseff—uncon8doh!fiy;L;C0hfeie-^peoqeeding:i)f;;;^y^^ 

wnySi and wUb avni! 7 .cMsplthtparwag<fi%.il»w^Mit,^^^ 

'trun Whicslt was to. 'qaayqy 
.tpmptome .<tf j6he.:eBemy»‘r'#*Vv;*,.«i|g'.^»^^ 
fonn£i.,.we 














M'the a^ene of tbe ftdffiineatof aix< 

■ deetftiy. ii* 

'ikfto iiB,'thei« it Wmethtojf melirocholy in theie 
. inithleM book»ho)oaintii, thia violent diBmemberhq; of 
librartoo; 1 blwxty* think of the rough nsoge those 
061^ ^iiilad creatnres, endowed as tliey are with a 
■world of wisdom, are ex{>oBed to—how, after years of 
repose and tender treatment ftom their master,’ they 
are, at Ms decease, cruelly dragged down*from those 
warm shelves inhere they have nestled together so long, 
ai^ are there and then flnng into chests, and nailed 
down—how they are aet forfii and exposed in public 
places as in a slave^market, and Handed over at the 
sound of the hammer to strange owners—^by these to 
he immured in low noisome places, or pitilessly 
exposed to wind and rain, and inclement weather. 
Well, , * 

The sale OCTmencea^Thero was the usual strange 
mixture of buyers—froW the Jew-bidder and the 
wealthy Chriatian amateur, to the gentleman who 
represents the British Museum and tl^British nation. 
There was what is called a brisk competition, and so 
we soon Hhd m^e deep head-way in the catalogue. 
We were drawing nearer and nearer to the loadstar: it 
is now only one or two «0f—ray heart beat nervously. 

‘ Now, gentlemen,’ said he of the rostrum, ‘ let me 
call your attention to this singularly—er—clioice and 
—e)F—unique volume. What you please for it. You 
will observe it is in fine preservation, printed on 
vrilum, with a two-inch margin, and in the original 
binding 1 Make a bidding, if you please.’ 

1 then saw my precious volume given over into the 
hands of the Philistines. In a few seconds, it had 
been felt all over, weighed, held up to the light by 
various hands in different stages of obscuration. 'Fhen 
isorae one did make a bid; and at the signal, away 
they went full cry, jostling one another, shouting 
together, and striving with all manner of contention 
who should call the unconscious volume his own. I 
had determined to make what is called a ‘waiting 
raceso, os their sound and fury began to. abate, I 
struck in with a modest bid. Again the strife raged 
hi([^, again the air was darkened; then, as before, 
the contest began to languish, then to die away alto¬ 
gether. And now was heard the persuasive accents 
of the auctioneer, dealing forth what Mr Carlyle calls 
‘ unutterable cram.’ ‘^Going, going, gentlemen. Once 
more let me'entreat your attention to this truly magni- 
floont spedmen—in short, a most—er—desirable copy, 
Ookig, going I Such an opportunity may never Occur 
agajp. Going, once 1 (pause), twice! (pause), third and 
fast time (pause, hatamer suspended). Shew it 
ronndv 

Thus was I tortured and tantalised. The poor book 
passes once more under the admiring fingers of the 
unWadied,'and again the storm rages high. Again ^s 
its ate on the verge of being decided, and it is miracu- 
resonod fifom, as it were, the jaws of death. 
BdtlKtere la a* end to all things: there came a time 
■When ^aU the honeyed accents of the auctioneer were 
upavaiUng—the iteratioh of its various qualities, ‘ the 
yellum pi^es ' and * the two-inch margin,’ became at last 
•Inefileacious; anff fiOiBlly, the long-coveted treasure .was 
knocked dotra to'me Ibf a not very extravagant sum. 

On occosiouS of extraordinary juMIatien, I always 
..fthl thsapted to set to singing t» posturing, oi to make 
myself ridiculous in sbme way or other; yo, learful 
of committing myself, I clutched my book in silence, 
Jmd made my way into the open air. Once in the 
street^ Z'searcely seemed to feel the ground under me, 
^and ffew along; langHbg idiotically to myself. 'Whilst 
“tumiMSi oornffi la ^8 insane fashion, I was snddei^ 
brou^ up by cqhiing*ln eontad: with an kidiyidrni 

'f, iaSd ^ 


* Why, yes,* said T,', ‘ l^DCtQv hflniuriUs. I have been' 
a fffifo beforehand with you; but ’tfeehr up—IfeMier tiihk 
another time.’ As I' Bpoke,.i was consCipus of the smllo 
of triumph lurking about the cornets Of mj^ mqpt^. : 

‘You have bew fortunate, very fbrtuhafe,’ saiu^e 
half mechanicallf; ana as he sxwke, he diraw s deep 
sigh—so deep, male on the instant 1 forgot all eitr 
little jealousies and animosities, and really*felt fer hiS''' 
disappointment. 

Finding him in so delpondin.g a mood, I madte hihi 
promise to spend the evening of our return horaO witii 
me—in short, have a field-night with the Jilzevir, and 
left him for some business of nty owS.* 

Well, air, we were at length at home again, the 
night came, and with it my friend, in a still more 
desolate condition than when in London, Wc- had 
rather a dismal time of it^ I was in good spirits 
enough , myself; but the desponding figure befisre 
me acted as an efi'ectual damper or wet-bJ^fRket 
on any effort at being jovial. It was only when his 
eves fell upon the Elzevij, which was set forth upcm 
1 lesk in all the'pride and glory of its two-inch 
margin and original binding, that he seemed to recover 
.vny tiling of his old spirits and animation. * All the 
night long he was perpetuaHy handling it and fqpdting 
it, and tu)|;Ding over its delicate pages with .tender 
fingers, ever and anon drawing deep and hq^vy sighs. 

1 mas almost tempted to laugh at what seemed to me 
an absurd piece of sensibility; but I checked myself in 
time, and only shrugged my shoulders. 

He followed me with wistful eyes as I proceeded to 
place it among its brethren on the shelf, and then rose 
and hastily wished me good-night. 

Just as we got to the hall-door, he suddmily recbl- 
lectcil that he had left one of his gloves behind, and 
insisted, over-carnestly as it seemed to me, on going 
liack to look for it himself. Presently he reappeared' 
with it, wished me a hurried good-night, and departed. 

‘Well, well!’ said I, half aloud, ns I sank down 
among the cushions of my studying-clmir, ‘ it is really , 
iiicumpreheDsible how a man of sense like Br Manutioa ■ 
can take the loss of a book so much to heart! 'Why, 
really now, I believe I have philosophy enough to— 
to’- The remainder of this reflection perished still¬ 

born ; for, at that instant my eye was arrested by what 
seemed in the distance to be something like a hiatus 
in tlte close flics of my sacred shelf—a prospect which 
sent a chill through me, and made me shake ani shiver 
like an aspen-leaf. 

I snatched iip the candle, and flew to the book-cg^. 
'The fatal hiatus was there in all its hideous* reality— 
my pearl of great price was gone I It flaslied upon 
me in an instant who was the spoiler. Itknew at once 
who it was that had thus traitorously outraged my 
domestic beartn. This, forsooth, was the glo-ife he heui ■ 
forgotten! ‘A glov^ without its fellowl’ added 1 
bitterly. But what should I do 3b Bush on the instant 
to histhouse, drag hii€ from his bed, and force him to . 
surrender my treasure? No; that would be too 
a proceeding. Perhaps he had only borrowed it, and 
would restore it in the morning. Borrowed it 1 Ps^W i 
a likely story 1 No iqptter, 1 would wait till menoing. 
And so I did wait, passing the night wearily anouj^) “■ 

Next morning,! found myself betunpa at tl^.dun 
or the Bev. Dr b^nutius. I ^pd come to 

rescue my abducted voldme at aU hamkldt f . aQ Jfet him 
look fo it. ^s Dr Manutius at k<N^f I ^qiMriid 
in aa calm accents as 1 amid .comtoaod. No; 
half* gone away that monrii^'e*r^. : ‘.^ne^fc 
almost shrieked—‘gonel 'Where ?»—Whim lUbdidwi 

what did he mean?—what yraa be ahmitll • !\i^t 
bad I done to him to de*erre,sbSh»Hretm^t ?. ^ 

I ever lujurei^ himr-Htod mere to the 
to the utter confemndbeg: W the 
Would l'sii...dawa • 

gbits of wat»? ' Ktter fenb i pohewen^ I'mattered;, 












J lie'Mbit'oeflainl^^^^ 
ioi^j^'it’'eek. ' -'t ,■'■>■* 

^ npi eef ^hat a ^teetehed week that was for 
l^rTTwliat a week of ho^s and ibanSl At times, 
when the'fatd hiatvs met my eye, 1 felt 
I'l^e a lioness robbed of oAe of her vhelps, and raved 
j against parsons in sheep’s clotbing: At other times, a 
■ mp^y despftndteg fit would come over me, and I would 
‘sitviaal^ at the vacant space with feelings not unlike 
.' thnm with which the empty cJfair of a deeeaaid friend 
is regarded.' ^ 

‘Well, airM,that weary week came to an end at last, 
and aitHi annatui<illy e*rly hour in the morning I was 
standing before the hall-door of this literary privateer. 

(' The t^sis was at hand.—Yes, he was at home. Would 
fI?.walk in? I pushed past the servant, and walked 
i straight into the parlour. .. 

[, JJe was seated at the table writing, and, on my 
entrance, rose to meet mo. 

^You are welcome, my dear sir,’ said he, putting 
oat his hand; ‘ I n.m very gbid to see you.' 

‘ So am I,’ I replied, rather bluffly—‘ very glad; 
and, by the way, if you have guite done with my book, 
you would oblige me by letting me have it.’ t 

H^ejooked at me rathcP puzzled for a while; and 
then going to We book-shelf, brought over a work I 
l^id lent him It month or so before. 
i':‘'Wiiat stuffl’ exclaimed I indignantly; ‘you/mow 
well this isSiot the book I want.’ 
i 'what other work have I of yours, pray?’ 

: t was petrified at this brazen manner of carrying 
it off. 

fDo you mean to tell me,’ said I, speaking very 
'Sklwly, and fixing my eyes upon him—‘do you mean 
t() tell me that you never took away my Elzevir from 
my house?’ 

He tamed deadly pale at this thrust, and hung down. 
bis. head without speaking. At length he faltered out: 

‘ Ti»lt Ib a very poor joke, sir! ’ 

‘ ‘Yes,’ said I yeheniently, ‘ it is a very poor joke—a 
mean and a pimul one! Come, what is the use of 
^se tricky evasions?. Speak out like a man, and 
wi me what you have done with ray book 1’ 

. ' He tdmed paler than before. 

. ‘Y have not been well of late. Leave sap now, I 
bpg of you—leave met’ 

' Ylffpt without my book! Take care*—take care, 
lpi^tpr»Manutius, what you are doing; don’t drive 
trie'to extremities—to (here I almost dropped my 
vpige to a whisper)—to—expose you 1’ a 
■ '‘Ikm.very illAleave me, if you please!’ 

|Yerjr*w^, t>ery well,’ said L putting my liat on, 
sad -ptnding.^iously out of the room. ‘ On yonr own 
head ^iii !f.' As I paced down the avepjie, 1 believe I 
was beside myself with rage. It a.>cmed so 

monttrOtm mat a man calling hiipself my friend should 
: secretly possess himfleW of and Retain a book belonging 
to another person—all from his nrauia after rare books! 
And aft^ all my pains nnd anxieties, and all my 
sle^tess nlghta, to have my dearly purchased treasure 
torn from mo in this lawless manner. 'Hever mind,’ 
said I,,cbnipressing my hat over giy brows, as they say 
in the npvds; ‘ ho shail pay for this yet. I ’ll make him 
disgorge Ms plunder^ H th^’s law in the country 1’ , 
^At this predse motuc^^ wldle in ttafs amiable frame 
afitoind, 1 chanced to meet* a certain fox-hunting 
apd||e_of the neighbburhnddr yho, it nefems, hell the 
~ “r Manutiiw iu np idgh birtiroe^n. He 
jtorceived,my excit^ stated ‘YPhat!’ said^ile; 
J^b>g with the do(d»r, sis usilto ;’ and with 
^ orosa-examine m4 until I was 


latighnK' mid 4^ enblilmiQg * L; 
knew it would, .end this way ! 3J*&'l4j-*aiu’»y»'^y'' 
he would coml'to be tnmBpOri^?’ • ■ * ‘» ' 

It toll out that tox-hunring friend iatnext a» 
mmden-lady at dinn^ that day '; and to her he imparted ' 
a new and improved version of trhitt he had beaid, in 
the morning. Before two days, the whole nelg^ibour- 
hood were ‘in possession’ of the exciting narrative;' 
and the history of my unfortunate Elzevir was bruited 
far and wide within the length and breadth of the ' 
parish. It is the brilliant Jesuit Strada who ttases 
the progress of a rumour—likening it: to tKo’ rain . 
upon the house-tofis. Which runs on slowly from tUe to 
tile, until finaliy it splashes down into the epehatreet. 

And BO the tale of Dr Manutius end my ^bdok 
crept on, and passed from mouth to month, until 
finely ct ^ame to the knowled^,<#riit5.jF<tK4* himself. 
Then came mysterious meetoji^ and conclaves at the > 
vicarage, and cdose corresfCndence; and at last, one 
night, a dark rumour went abroad through the village 
that the Key. Py Manutius had been dismissed from 
his curacy. 

I was sitting in my little study that nighPwhen this 
iatelligenee reached me, and 1 confess it fell upon me 
like a clap of thunder. I felt myself to be a guilty 
being, thus to have sacrificed the welfare of a ftdlpw- 
creature for a thing of leaves and parchment. And 
yet, what right h.ad he to help himself to my prepay ? 
He had unquestionably brought this disaster upon Ids 
own head. Still, I could not shut out from myself the 
thought that this was my doing—that my indiscreet 
tongue need not have published abroad the indiscre-. 
tion of a brother bibliophilist—an indiscretion which 
certainly did not merit so weighty a punishment. 
And then there wjis the picture of the poor bpok^. 
worshipper going forth irith ignominy upon the world, 
and the finger of scorn and old maidendom pointed 
after him. Under pressure of these weary thoughts, I 
began to feel dism.al and uncomfortable, and turning 
to my usual consolers in such cases, went to my book¬ 
shelves for a folio of comfort and philosophy. As I 
was drawing forth the reverend sage, somewhat 
impatiently, I confess, I chanced to shake the shelves 
overhead, when, lol there was a scuffling sound 
behind, and a volume clad in the familiar vellum 
raiment came fluttering down upon the floor! 

* » * * ' 

It was a wild raging night, .and the snow coming 
down in sweeping drifts. It was nearly midnight by 
the time I had reached Dr Manutius’s; but even wheh | 
afar off I could see by the light that glimmered- iii^the ' 
window that my poor friend -vws up and making ready 
for his going forth. I must have presented a strange 
sight as I stood at the hall-door, all whitened ovCr with' 
the snow-flakes, and cofepletely exhausted with battling' 
against the storm. I did not wait for expiahatloha 
OP inquiries, but walked straight into the parlouri ' ' 

He had been putting together a tow of his chcritStoi 
hooks and rarities, and was noiv sitting back^iti 
chair with his face buried in his hands ; and vkhen, on 
my entrance, he looked up, I was shocked bjf tlto; 
change the events of the last tow days had wroU^itfin ' 
his features. ' ■ f 

I told him all; and poUred allmy re^ts and sorrotvi, 
mingled witorbitter invectives, against the linixmsoi^l 
cause. Iriold liim that 1 should never fdigive 
ond that (t ehoUld be a lesson to me to toy 
day—that it was not too Ute, thank HaraegLo^ 
listened, and forgave I oidy gemtly T»j»6achl^"!i^ 
for not having more tonfl^oe itt btai and ’ito^d^^^ 



e^w was t^' tomi^g to torist 
' he burst tote a true hun^A 


tup precious Elzevir nw noeom, anen BWJurea 
him to accept and keto its in be had totS- 

^ven and foigotten :il^'toouto|a hi 1 had been 


the a-UttiOr: .be 

oimhectedr^tod asUMfiattons of too 
















jiftiiiriiil • be kaew well 

■jjiiuaeflceI^^awik^ * ■■>*,; 

f !W«11, sir, { teliere I fa»ve nothing moire of impert* 
Br. Men now Sean Msnntius, 

RA.Sri^a .distinctiWts I am happy to sa^, I wee 
allowed to have some aliare in obtaining for him. 

' And;1het, air, is the luatory of the small 4narto yon 
how hoM in your hand! ^ ^ 

_ THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 

Wjs notJeed, in a former article, the improved form, 


an ^ tile Tatar hordesr^lMAv they ^ e^ 
were borne by mapy a brow: •# , , 4 ;* 

On their binw.'wesb early ihiTOwSi v • ; :* 

Inthelr eyeg acldndediigijt. y ^ v- 

Tliey looked generally grave, and idine even Sorro^ 
ful i perhaps theyjpbought of their lost comrades. ^ . Tfet' 
‘great captain’ onccOdeclared that ‘the saddest tlii%' 
on earth, after a battle lost, was a battle l|^nf’ 'Si^ ' 
they probably felt that the next saddest thing to stK^ A: 
parting as theirs liad beeft, waMthe return. Had they;* 
been French troops—we quote js our authority an offlo®' 
of the gallant 66th, on whose arm we leane;}—a Vaciaht 


jin all moral respepts, which tlie vrtir of the present space would have been left in ^eh riftk where one luidi 
assumed, when compared with the wars of the past; fallen, and thus visible and most aflbeting demonstra- 
and as we expressed the hope we all felt, that soon tion would have been given of the fearful loss the 
‘putoftjiUnetfle danger’we might‘pluck the flower gallant cohort had suftered. Msreover, he observed. 


safety’ w?liliiil'1NsiWi, that with a like imfiroved >“ France they would undoubtedly have been received 
aspect we might enactlhifjoicings of the peace. '’J' .militia-supposing the case the /ame^ho 

1 ” j wi. r A would probably have made, at the moment of prescriRng 

The hope and the wish have both been realised. A resignation of the country into their care again 

lady of noble extraction and delicate Jjpbits, but with ^,gre amused at (his imaginary drama; but, after 


..the brave spirit of a Florence Nightingale, walked into 
the tbickesrand, apparently, lowest of the London mob, 
on the night of the fireworks, to note the state of the 
people more closely. She was alone, and quite un¬ 
attended ; yet she found herself as safe as in her own 


all„ we. prefer the Coriolanus'nature, that 

Hates to have its nothings monstcred, . 
even when tiiose ‘ nothings ’«re, like his, glorious. 

And the march of the Guards -^aa alto^ther 
national, aii^ therefore void of dramatic effect, but full 


drawing-room, and heard no word uttered which, she gf g|;e|]ing reality and feeling. One of thcifl expressed 
says, would have disgraced even the loftiest station, this very characteristic, funnily, to myssister. We had 
No oaths, novidence; no drunkenness perceptiblo to been pushed forward by the mob, iind, consequently. 


her, -but a civil people, looking with a gaze enlightened 
beybnd expectation upon the triumph science offered 
to celebrate the victory of the sword. 

On Wednesday, July 9th, we ourselves accompanied 
the march of tlie Guards from Cliaring Cross to 
Buckingham Palace, on foot. It was one of the most 
touching spectacles ever witnessed, when one asso- 


as tlie easiest plan, kept close to the ranks, and walked 
witli tliem. She said to a soldier: ‘ They don’t cheer 
you half enough.* 

‘Oh,’ hcareplied with a smile, ‘it’s no use making 
a noise when a thing’s done.’ Was not this the spirit 
of a Cains Martius in an English breast ? 

Nevertheless, the march was a very triumph in oar 
way, and we could well dispense with many adjuncts. 


dated tlie memory of the, terrible winter of 1854 with Fair women, bravo men, and loving hearts gave them 
that midsummer day’s triumph. Our readers have a cordial and grateM welcome •„ and we cannot help 
learned its general details from the public papers; 'dishing—we would fain suggest the subject—that some 
many perhaps witnessed it them-selves; and all tliose 5? "“5 would immortalise this march of the 

"“‘.I”* 'r «» 


assembled multitude, and, if one may so express it, 
by tlie solemn sentiment which calmed tlieir natural 
excitement, and gave a tone to their cheers. 


be done differently. 

And iS)vr let us' glance at the difference between 
these pcace-rejoicirigs and the past, that we may again 


We waited a ‘long*hour by St Martin’s dock,’ in judge of our progress; and in order to be ajicnrate, 
the mob at Ciiaring Cross, and judged it much as the wc will take as authority the oral tradition of the 
lady above referred to did. Once or twice, the line of survivors of the last war. 

' spectators was broken by a rush from the 'rrafalgar ‘ I remembeiv says the old lady to jrhom vre appited 
^uare side; but the charge was generally made by —‘ I remember the rejoicings of tlio*last pooce very 
women, and was accompanied by peals of merry well. We lived near Portsmouth at the^ime, and the 
laughter, as they defied the police. These unfortu- allied sovereigns came to visit it. All day long, on; 
nates were compelled to call in the assistance of the the one ^revJbus to their arrival, officers wode qp 
mounted Guards, who forthwith caracoling gently in and down the Xamdon Road making preparations, 
froift of the aggressors, tlicy retreated, though it w%s Scaffolds were erected befor^ the houses facing 
amnauig to see how the noble horses moved daintily the kjng’s highway, *!il'were crowded early on thw 
ai^ wita care, ^st they should do harm. It reminded morrow. People were very smart for the Occasiotii 
ua qf Bottom^s notion of the lion who should ‘ roar you All—men, women, and children—wore very ugly 


i aav^Utly as any sueking-dove.’ 

.11 Dttiing the quieter portion of the pause, the mono 


embroidered ribbons across from shoulder to sqop^l'l'/ 
From early dawn the troops waited to receive ,thie 


tony was broken by the sudden apparition of a little guests; one poor youilg ofliccr sat on his iojrite 
lohier in teigbland costume, mounted upon a gate till he appeared quite faint with big 
S»a)rvellously ^tty white pony. He wa% apparently, aiM my husband at last went out ap^’blfeW 
%'n^d of only seven years of age; and as qp servant refreshment It was tkankihHy 
Sfas in att^dance, a policeman stopped and spoke to cour«, he could not alight, the 


1^. We did net bear their conversation; liht the boy sandwiches and^ine to him'on 

witii ids ridingowliip in the direction of White* ^t lost there was a cry.of ‘4the.ltiw<^Pjhu&’’aiir^ ! 


Wanted witli ids ridingowliip in the direction of White* ^t lost there was a cry.of ‘'the1dmt#Tjhii8ia,’’<i^ 

liail^.and,ana wared with a mapdy bearing, which COB- an open carriage, attended 
idtiaed hitsrrt^Aot, as it did ourselves, that hw dashed by. It was speefiSy fbttowred by 
oenitd.w»U take oare of himself;, so.he was suffered the whole, royal pwty SvertVaolA 


to tide QQ. 


Government ,pouse on the.’Ti 


A.,'yaat'v"mbh 


At tiidy.ci^e, those brave, patient men, who congregated ou^ide, aqd, sfras^'l^^ say^ .ciidlbd 
hafe.%tjht'u» the/bermiim of endurantiB as w^as qf the royal inmates,'<m'b by one^' td WetemhO (^V^eer 
trsces of the foeBr^morathem. . People cei1iadalj,:;woiua mot‘.do auch a thlu^ 









bttt were » far lew polithed 
-, On« xni|>^4 t^ Toi^ would CaU fot 

^iiUM emperor pf Bastia,t" and that pmieptate would 
forth on the balcony, unathMuted, mid bow his 
head in acknowledgment of the greasy caps thrown 
ppds a token of welcome: tHen tie whim would be 
i^ngfor thePcnssitun monarch; AnmMarshal Blucher, 
trho was the most popular of aU the guests, was re¬ 
peatedly summoned by cries of “ Out Biowcherl out 
BlOifcbdr'!’* as they pronouuscd his name.. The two 
young princes of Oldenburg ventni%d into the streets, 
but remained only a ver>' short time; for the people 
pinehed'thfm, tOjr‘‘ see they could feel like common 
foQ^”a8 one ot these rude welcomers told us himself 
The'' skme complimentary doubt as to whether he 
^shared the ordinary conditions of humanity, was paid 
^'’ tOi^lUcher himself afterwards. 

.’v ‘One can scarcely imagine such ignorance possible 
hoe, hut so it was. The lower classes were almost 
wholly untaught, the middle not much better instructed, 
considering the difference of station. Our own gover¬ 
ness—who, from professioif, might be Supposed to bo 
well educated—spoke French so ill, that she one day 
asked M. I’Abbd, who gave us weekly lessons, to si\n 
;With her the next cveningam oyster-shells ! 

‘ BSt to retuw to the peace-rejoicings. There were 
•iUoniinations add transparencies in all the'streets; and 
.if any one'had ventured to leave his windows cj.ndle- 
less, be woold h(.ve incurred the vengeance of the mob, 
.«nd.ibeen thought an incipient liobeipierre. Fireworks 
Wm displayed on Southsea Common; but they were, 
uf course, not equal in variety and beauty to those 
which have been recently displayed in London. 

‘The j^oicings in the metropolis were gery great, 
uAd the entrance of the allied sovereigns was a sight the 
^orld may scarcely ever look upon again. Wellington 
and Blucher rode side by side. Tiie Prussian, twir¬ 
ling his huge moustache, and gazing with hungry eyes 
round him, observed that, “ it would be a fine city to 
sack I” One can fanpy the smile with which the great 
duke must have heard the observation. 

' ‘The French ambassador had an illumination before 
Ids Itottse of the words “Peace and Ooncord.” A 
party of sailors reading it, and feeling themselves 
aggrieved thereby, knocked at the door, and insisted 
on seeing the ambassador. Tliey were admitted; and a 
'secretary, who spoke English, was sent to tliem to ask 
Swhat they required. “Tliat yon won’t tell no lies,” was 
the reply, “but pull down that board outside. You 
conquered at all, nor ever shall; and it’s too 
of you French rascals to say you diS.” 

♦The secretary perceived the blunder at once; but 
it was vain;to argue with Jack; concord was 
“ oonquered” to his ear; and the ambassador therefore 
wisely h»d :the oflfending word removedf and amity ” 
put in its piece.* 

♦The first visiWe effect of thtf peace,’ continued our 
w^erable informant, ”wag a‘fnorked change ip the 
, ladies’ dress, which certainly, till then, was singularly 
tasteless and strange. Biding-hats and melon-shaped 
I bonnets ^ve way to the Oldenburg bonnet — a 
liead-dress resemhfing an inverted coal-scuttle—and 
faces Wore as much concealed then as they are 
exposed now. I Cannot say that this was any special 
^improvement as to beauty; but it was at least corS- 
fia^ble and modedt, an^was thought charming whilst 
fashion.* g ' % 


years of peaoeful ’progress elitosed ftom that every vesti 
time ere En|l||^ sras again called on to unsheatl^e wratli wait 
the, twoi^ ajjPlfeich was done for all good and useful “ It is yot 
jietioA. May as long a peace follow “I'would li 
fjhejfiuntopntts^Ma struggle of yesterday; aud-<- you would 

<m brows b^d ii^th victorious wreKtha 
'■ np for fflonuments,.. ^ —— 

'meny.meeiipgs,,... ■' * timWs 

■; :9teadlU.nupohe8-to'delightful meaautes—■ :.FidelMr.. 


'mty-'iWe- 'fearn. to>uie’.‘ri|l*t^' the 
and thus render * gfim-^^sagM war ’ more and mbfe i 
improbable and unnecessary, tilt it becomes a mytit ^tor 
poets, or a fireside tale of that whidi was, ahd'^^a 'noV 
longer. ' , ■ 

G AIN S B O E 6 XT G ; ; 

Tbb admn-ers of Gainsborough’s landscapes and por¬ 
traits are many; even their possessors fi^m a goodly 
number; yet few among us are acquainted with <the 
man’s history or domgs beyond his painting-roomj and 
the present volurafe is intended to remedy this deflotenoy. 
Its materials were collected by the late Hr Fhlcher, 
sometime mayor of Sudbury, and more widely known 
as a gentleman of taste and talent. A townsman of 
the painter, the task seemed to hut 

a suddefi death in-ought hiu^oours to a premature 
close, and the finishing c^ne work was left to his 
son. Author and editor have acquitted themselves, 
well; the read^, whether artistic or not, will.find 
much to amuse, and something to edify, in its lively 
.and comprehensive account of Gainsbofhugh’s life 
and times. The artist lived in the noontide George 
111. and Queen Charlotte, wes the son of a woollen 
manufacturer—when shrouds were by law appointed 
to be of that material—took to painting from hoy- 
liood, studied under the eccentric ITayman, n^er 
went to Italy, and was lucky beyond the common lot 
of painters. He married prudently—commenced por¬ 
trait-painting in his native town—removed, first to 
Ipswich, and then to Bath—became fashionable—^nfade. 
money, and kept some of it—finally removed to London, 
and died the court-painter. For a more enlarged view 
of Gainsborough’s biography, we refer our readers to 
Mr Fulcheris volume. Our own limits admit but few 
and scanty extracts: some things, however, are too 
good to be passed over. 

It appears there was a latent mechanical genius 
in the family. The artist’s brother, Humphry, a dis¬ 
senting minister, experimented largely on steam, and, 
his friends believed, had anticipated Watt. But a 
much larger amonnf of local tradition and remem¬ 
brance w'as found to exist concerning John Gains¬ 
borough, popularly known as ‘ Scheming Jack,' from 
his numerous and alwaj-s unfinished attempts at 
mechanical inventiem. To this branch of study he 
did not confine himself, though iron wings, self- 
rocking cradles, and cuckoos that sung the year 
round, are reckoned among his performances. Jack 
painted also, and, if he did not become an academician, 
had the knack of managing niggardly employers. 

‘ Upon one occasion he was waited on by the iandie^ 
of a village-inn known as “The BuH,” who Was atti 
bitious of having a new sign “ by Gainsborough,**' bull 
restricted the price to twenty shillings. John demanded' 
thirty: Boniface, however, was inexorable—he wmdd 
not advance a single sixpence. The artist descrfitod’in 
glowing colours the prospective merits af the piCluto, 
and, in addition to other recommendations, mentionWl 
that the ball should be drawn fastened down With'il 
gold chain, in itself worth ten shillings. Stilt tbn 
landlord would not raise his terms. The l»rgaln vii 
struck, the sign painted and hung ujf before the tJA- 
, house, where,.it swung to imd fro, .the admiratiim of 
the villagq^ and the envy of all the other publicans, 
till a hea^ shower falling one night washed out 
every vest^e of the animaL The landlord in gireat 
wratii wait^ upon Scheming Jack for an explani^om 
“ It is your own fault," said the indignant palntor;; 
“I'would have clmined him down ft>r ten shilfings, smd 
you would not let nte f thelndt therefor^ findfng hiin-' 
Belt at liberty, haa mn awayjS ♦iCh® tojt wag he 


M if pumM j^ atw >t'4 «: 
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ihadpurpoMily ut deatemper, iastepdof 

.oil,-; which ib® m^iSKoWer washdd 

r’ Affliong ^Tinfliff incidents of the artist’s unknown 
days ia IpsWichi opines the following:—‘ A wealthy 
■squire, in, the wieinity, having heai^ that Gains* 
.boroo^ the punter was in Ipswich, sent one of ids 
Wyants With a message that he desired to speak to 
him. Gainsborough speedily attended the summons, 
pictuiing to himself, in the meanwhile, tlfe nature of 
tlie work he might be required to perform; whether 
a,&mily portrait, or view of the domain, which in¬ 
cluded* a noble mansion, lofty and picturesque trees, 
with deer in abundance grazing beiteath the spreading 
foliage. Arrived at the hail, ho waa ushered .into the 
presence of faja new patron, who received him as 
patrons are accustomed to receive their protdges. 
OainshapiaBhwuyiot surprised at this recepypn, and 
only thougnWIrth^SH^ss for which he wa® required. 
The. squire, having o^lted a window leading to the 
lawn, requested the painter to follow him, as the latter 
not unreasonably thought, to point oift some advanta- 
geoujs spot from which to take a view of the mansion, 
lie Ustenod to what seemed a rambling calculation 
as to the dimensions of the doors and windows, the 
number of palings round the house, the broken panes 
in the garrets and hothouse, till the squire, turning 
to Gainsboropgh,. requested his estimate for repairing 
the whole. Soihe moments elapsed before the awful 
conviction struck the aspiring genius that he had been 
mistaken for a painter and glazier I And a look of 
scorn at the squire concluded the scene.’ 

The painters pride and temper were, however, still 
more signally displayed in the days of his fame and 
fashion. ‘ Commissions for portraits now flowed in so 
fast, that, with' all his rapidity of execution and untir¬ 
ing industry, he was unable to satisfy the impatience of 
some of his sitters. One gentleman lost his temper, 
and inquired of the porter, in a voice loud enough to 
be overheard: “Has that fellow Gainsborough finished 
my portrait?” Ushered into the painting-room, lie 
beheld his picture complete. After expressing his 
approbation, he requested it might be sent liome at 
once; adding: “I may as well give you a cheek for 
the other fifty guineas.” “Stay a minute,” said 
Gmnsborough; “it just wants the finishing-stroke; ” 
and snatching up a background brush, he dashed it 
across the smiling features, indignantly exclaiming: 
“ Sir, where is ray felRiw now ? " ’ 

Gainsborough could use the pen at times with as 
good effect as ftie pencil, though bis literary attempts 
were’ restricted to private circulation, and generally of 
the* satirical order. Fijeber, the hautboy player, who 
afterwards became his rather unwelcome son-in-law— 
for the musician was anything but steady—ddighted 
in steeds more spirited than he could manage. ‘ One 
having an engagement at Salisbury, he mounted 
a fcyourite mare, and was riding over the pIMn, 
when he overtook a heavily laden wagon. The horse 
siipdfled Us ihsapproval of the unsightly object by 
Taiieus staccato movements, and, suddenly starting 
into a, gallop, Fischer was tlirown. Fortunately unin¬ 
jured^ he again pnrsued his journey. On arriving at 
Salisbmy, tiie ronsidan, in a letter to Gainsborougli, 
jestingly alludeihto the morning’s disaster. A day or 
two after,, he received a rough sketch, wherein his own 
prostrate form, the broad-wheel,^ wagon, the gnnnmg 
wagoner, and the retreating, horse, made *a picture 
worthy of Bunbury., Beneath wttg writtenfthe fdlow'- 
ihgiaetrloaladvice:-* 

'k v. .'4 ■ A runaway horse then here mayst see, 

“ A warning s^t, friend, to thee r ■ » 

' Better it is to shea the wheel, 4 

, ^i'>7.'1ntenrldftabl6odteio<>kgeteieeV , • 

.<'Qpk^.9j[aherfan4 thoce tender aenttntenfa, Gains- 

m |bte 


iyottth, Hayman; vrat: wn and Irouhl, 

if poasLlde, have an etiQonhter'tetta a aittej hefem 
taking hie portrait. The^e ia an iht^sting nnebdate 
of hie taste and fedingi gdven on no less authdrity than 
that of the Princess Angusta, who tol4 it to Mr ^lOe^ 
when sitting ihr her pfrjture. ‘ One of the Uttte j^inees 
died while Gainshoijiugh was nt Windsor, an4 
after, as the king passed by the room in tebiehi^'fllte. 
painter was employ^, he saw him at work. 
desired § page to tell lam to, discontinue painting -fra* 
the present. The page hesittUed—the king repeated^ 
his command. “\i^en your majesty knows what 1^ 
Gainsborough is doing, I am auri”;—* The* king!: 
understood him—Gainsborough was making a portrait ' 
of the dead child.’ 

We warn our readers that there are a hundred 
times the good things we have quoted to be found 
in Mr Fulcher’s volume. The stories of Bath tatters, 
with Sterne, Bichardson, and Garrick among timm;' 
the patron ‘wiio waa perpetually imagining insult, 
and could sniff an injury from afar;’ the hrotlier-: 
artist whose poverty oUiged him to manufacture 
whistcoats from the canvas of his pictures, hut who' 
^ved to marry a jointured widow; and tlie good- 
natured gentleman who ^remarked of his political 
opponent wlien painted with liis grey-feound, tf&t * the 
man wantdd execution, and the dug i^anted hanging; ’ 
are fubjects that might amuse even sea-Ade readers! 
We must also mention, that there ia a complete and 
very accurate catalogue of Gainsborough’s paintings, 
with curious and sometimes interesting notes, and &ur 
good engravings. 

WE FLY BY NIGHT.* : 

We suddenly received from home the mtelligence 
that my fatlier had been taken seriously ill, and 
had expressed a wish that we should return. The 
necessity was so urgent, that delay was not to be 
tiiought of, and w*e started the very same hour. It was 
a sad journey we had to make* A few days before, 
it had tliuwed, and had then again frrozen hard; now 
the snow fell in thick flakes, and the weather was 
piercingly cold. My anxiety about my father left, me 
no rest, and Axinia lunged earnestly to be at home, 
and beside the sick-bed. We determined to travel the 
night through; and wo were the better, enabled to do 
this, as towards evening it having ceased to snow, we 
expected a moonlight night, and our driver, BcAko, was 
well acquainted with the road. We were well furnished 
with furs, an# also with provisions, for onr jouraey. 
Before the night came on, we had Asached'jhe wide- 
spreading forest which separated ns from our native 
home, and which stretches away in* the distance 
towards Lithannia, there to dnite itself with fjie bound¬ 
less forelts of that country. The road wo travelled 
was wide enough toceceive, witliout hinderanc^ Ihii 
complete light of tlyssfull mdSh; but the frequent ■ 
rouglf places in it which had been caused by the sharp 
frost following immediately upon the thaw, dhecked ' 
our progress, and cost our horses the greatest ex««lpii ;v 
A ^rfect stillness reigned around us, wMch^^ 
broken only by the trstting of the horses, uid the hedv^ 
breathing of the lady’s-maid, an old Frenchwq^uin, 
wJio had fallen asleep. My thoughts were by the bed 

my sick fathi^, and^neithe* Axinia inite tey 

inclined to talk. It was just an hotef b^ore 
and nothing patticular had hapj^edbn obklc^y'Vay*- . 
wjjen BuSdenly^he horses wbiwi^w^teir 
to shew an unusual kted of tmtetehiteb; they snof^ 
and chafed, and without being by,the vmip,:4»ey 
galloped faster and faster. ,Tbei| were horseiPwe had 
had for seve^ yenns, and whkdf eotdd *be ihdnced 
to go out or their speed an^r by some veiy 
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S <«M|Hljbdi8a)7 caiue,;tjTh«gr iip|iefu»4 
HHilK^piXeB .turaed^their h«^.i. Tpttt)d to.loojt 
';i^%^.'lt‘Alirft;f»,'wemed^MitpomkiWRpvit ppwpr 
them -tp renewed. i^rom thew 

Maeliingi,forward, thdir p^ AOon became to 
aad irre^ar, that Botko Xm oWgcd to uee tome 
aia^t; to tiUa tibejr gaye way,, iris true, but not 
DUt'yesittance, and witb an appearance of the 
grej^est teiTOlV: . too deeply engaged in 

hoy Otrn tbottglhis an^ feelinfs to pay any attention 
td t^ altered behaviour of the animals; but I, being 
t^d tbeiu and tbeir habits, felt agitated, and pre- 
pii^^ aa : i# WOT^ for /orao strange and wonderful 
ooenyrnboe;. ana old Bosko also appeared now to be 
iiUKed: with a certain uneasy feeling. He looked back 
feyfral times qnickl;^, and seemed to be listening; 

. he gave the horses the reins, so that they were 
■Itee to go at their own sfieed, and oif tliey set at a 
Aj^lngallop. I was so seated in the sleigh tliat by just 
tiitning my head my mouth was dose to our driver's 
ear. ' What is the matter, Itosko ?' wiiispered I so 
gently to him that it was'impossible for Avinin to 
catcii what I said. 'You seem to lie alarmed, and a^.if 
the uneasiuess of the horses had communicated itse||' 
toj|mu.^ .. *. 

fThtf'old manaconsidored for a moment, and then 
(mwered me in^he same low tone. ‘ 1 fearnbe wolves 
aye.upou orfilr track; the cold has driven tliem put of 
tM woods, and hunger makes them follow us; and if 
of the horses does not savc .us, we are lost.’ 

, Jt have since then led the life of a soldier, and have 
fii@heldv4eath iu its most fearful forms; but never in the 
of the battle’s roar, nor in front of a flaming 
did I ever feel the terror and horror I felt 
af' jdiia moment.. My first thought was my sister. I 
IhWj in imagination, her delic|ite, lovely form torn by 
the.teeth of the monsters; I saw them appease their 
hunger with sanguinary delight. 1 had often hoard 
that tliese creatures pursued their prey with an 
: obstinacy and a spepd which made it impossible to 
'escape fkom them. If our horses could hold out, we 
kaight be.,saved, but I felt sure that tbeir strength 
woudd .^be exhausted before that of our pursuers, and 
' we-should fall a sacrifice to them. 1 wore a 
htmtihgrknife by my side, and had also with me a rifle 
end A pair of pistols; but my provision of po'h’der and 
yras small, and could serve only to bring down 
■ome few<of these savage animals, which I knew were 
m^QSto&ed to go out upon tlieir nightly expeditions 
fioi^ of several hundreds together. In the mean* 
tinlbv Oid/l^sko.dQOve the horses onward %'ith unceasing 
Spued ; but it vis not necessary to urge them much, 
acuta ipstinct of the terrified beasts understood 
< tea apisitlfi^iug danger better than we. I felt an 
'unceatfn^l'to look back int$'tbe^ distance 
be]phdWli'‘id Older to listen, through the stillness 
: of soj^e sound "that might confirm 

tBshorKHvofourfate. ' *% , 

' Bosko saw and heard plainer than I. ‘Tiiey are 
opmkig*-they are coming!’ whispered he suddenly. 
'Don’t you hear.the rushing and panting? They look 
like a dark shadow as they come up out of the vaUey. 
It is a pack of more than a hundAd.’ 

... I now ikw what Bosko^s quicker sight bad already 
^aeen. With a strange gliding motion, an enormods 
.'Idsiiik mass came neaAr an&nearer; it .passed so 
.qidehly ovm: the snow, that one cou^ not easotly 
..dlli^kgiflsh the manner of its inorionik and it, become 
that it would very mon ..pv^^e. our bortiu, 

* the idfeasgth of Which was beginning to give waa?, 
r sounds broke throi^b. the stillness of 

itaft.ai CTiP nncy apamed to ^ a^t IbrlA fr<an the 
‘ d^tlR^PPai cbei^ and tesembled scoaei^es a g;^tv 
soantimes the panful, ]a>npw, but yat 
one in agony.,.iAaintaSkitMi' 
sptpllpf; .ADthiing-aould^ arbusev'hef':c|^; 


the thougfata of Itouie trili<di^enga^ *c deoj^t 
I.WM tmt abLe, Howgvsr, much longer, to'leave^her 
in that happy unconacaoUtn^ df;.t$e dtAger 
threatened us.' 1 could already,disdn^;sh the sepof 
rate .groups of the eager monsters; i^edy seyeral liad 
burst forward, out of the ma||j and were within gunjj 
shot, of our sleigh. I raised my giin, (meked'it, auu 
aimed at tlm foremost of the creatures. '.Stoop !.C 
cried I to Hxinia, who had started' up as if frigiitened 
out of a dream. Siie looked at me ioqtiiringiy, but’iMi. 
was evident from my actions that this was no 
for questions. She instantly bent down ,lier h^d .au4 
shoulders; my gun went ofT, and the formiost and. 
largest of the animals fell to the earth. My shot had 
waked the lady’s - maid, and she began to . screau), 
thinking we were attacked by robbers. 

‘ It i|, only tlie wolves,’ said Boajfq^-u^b-aaftvAishing 
coolness. •' ‘ We are rid of onafPIjut aT?mared' others 

will be our faithful compamoKa until’- He.said no 

more, for he did not wish the females to hear, the 
worst. In the^cantime, the horses, startled by the 
report of the gun, darted forward with renewed vigour, 
whilst the wolves made a stop to gather<«ound the 
dead body of their companion. 

* It will not last long,’ muripurcKl Bosko to himself. 

‘ I know them; they will soon be close behind us 
again; and their perseverance will put the best horse 
to shame.’ ‘ ■ 

I now had an opportunity of seeing how great was 
Axinia’s strength of mind. She spoke words of com¬ 
fort to the weeping lady’s-maid witli perfect composure, 
and exhorted her to join her in prayer to Him! whese 
will could instantaneously tame the wild beast of tlic 
desert. Site sank on her knees in the bottom of the 
sleigh, and beside her tlio lady’s-maid; but tiie latter 
was not capable of collecting her thoughts to pray, 
.and she gave way to continual lamentations, and to 
repeated denuuciatioiis of the journey itself. By this 
time I had reloaded my rifle, and it lay against my 
shoulder in a state of readiness, whilst the,horses were 
doing their best to escape frotn our pursuers. Then 
the rushing, snufiling, and panting drew nearer again ■ 
the dark mass came on with wonderful speed, and 
1 soon perceived that a few of the creatures. bad 
outrun the others, and were approacliing with tiieir 
gaping jaws extended towards us. A second ball 
struck the most daring of them to the ground. 1 
hoped by tlii.s again to gain *(ime; I hoped tbnt, 
favoured'by the frequent stopping of the beasts over, 
their dead comrades, we might be able to gain thgr 
outside of the forest, and perliaps some human dwell. 
ing. But how vain were qiy calculations 1 ^lis 
time they did not remain nearly so long. with 
dead companion as with the first; I had scarcely ttipe 
to reload before they were after us again. 

‘It is all of no use,’whispered Bosko to me: ‘ft® 
fidhses cannot last much longer, and then we are Iqli;,’ 

And it is true that by tltis time there was k.rls)M4 
decrease in the strength of our horses; (heir bp^^jlijhg' 
became an anxious gasping, and their pace uhst^lfoyf 
They did their best, for they knew that 
tiiirsty destroyers were at oui; heels, and t^t! (mfy 
speed could save us; but their powers were bgcomfoK 
mom and more exhausted. Often ha^' one or of^r hi 
them already, fallen on its kuMS and then ipT^, 
up again ;with a desperate e^t, Wq *ere, indped^^ 
in a fearful situation; I trembled for. Axinia’s ufo, nok 
for my owft. My baUs brought down a fow more.'of 
our pmsuers, but ib»t fonger distarbed them in 
tbeir chase. They .were behind us; 

heavy broatbing was more distindUy beard. 1 (tewd 


sec th^ gaping jaws with thy tows of frigh^ 
anL tbeir tongues handing opt;*and 
savage,,eyes. wh»in 
of them,l last ,<!lM««8i,'jraf,>:iqp^ded, ,|«l tfiW 

poatessed,tfo md?a* :a^,^eaos( 



















lloi- yet 1^ flieiillBiSf; toy' aie W*^ 

etiia.bf my rifte/ ‘'y®» StoBkii had remarked. 

^^Tliere w'WlT^a hic^ left,' »aid he: ‘I remeniyf 
#liav 0 (ieen on 6m way here an aninhiihited huntef s 
hii^ whteh cahhot ri«^ he far off. If we can anceeed 
jiiireattii|ig lt, we ain safe for the present; If not, 
the '#&ve4!'-^ill tear ns,to pieces, and rt^ieve their 
fferhtf liupgey Wth our flesh. If it come* to that, sir,’ 
^ntihued he With a trembling voice, ‘ then—^you have 
aM 'lftp loaded pistols—then be compassionate, and 
Sj^ ^(Jiir aister a speedy death, tliat sho may not die 
by inches under the teeth of the woltes!' 

'1 stared in speechless silence at the old man; a tear 
ran down his cheek ; without speaking, he looked at 
me, a nd no dded his head, as if by that means to add 
force Never shall 1 fnr^t tliat 

moment 1 A slihdder iHt through niy veins; I looked 
intothe innocent face ofliy sister; I turned my eyes 
in desperation towards heaven; it seemed to me that 
deliverance ought to come, and miist come, from 
above to that pure and pious being, who forgot all 
her earthly dangers in her resignation tb the will of 
the Almighty. 'Then the panting and trampling came 
closer to us, and I saw that the foremost of the 
creatures had reached us, and that they seemed to be 
smellihg our carriage, as if they wished first to see 
of what tlie fireight consisted before they made tlie 
attack. With my left hand I seized the roady-coeked 
pistol, and with a searching glance I looked at the 
head of my sister, in order to select that part where 
dei^fth would reach her the surest and quickest. My 
right hand had mechanically drawn my hunting-knife. 
A veil of blood appeared to be drawn over my sight, 
and tliTOUgh the blood I beheld the praying Axinia, 
the hlingry wolves, and the wide waste of snow. Then 
one Of the creatures got nearer to our sleigh; it 
gave a frightful spring to clear its side, but my 
hunting-knife caught it in tlie flank as it sprang, and 
it fell dead before it reached us. Axinia had sunk in 
terror by the side of the lady’s-maid, wlio had long 
since been cowering in the bottom of the sleigh. 

‘Well done!' cried Bosko to me, with all the spirit 
of a young man. ‘ Spare your powder, and use your 
knife! I can see the hut now. Hold out only a little 
longer, and then we shall be seenre,’ Then the bloody 
veil fell from before ^y eyes, and it became again 
light within me ana around. Bosko flogged the 
horses unmercifully, and once more the faithful 
beasts made incredible exertions; it seemed as if 
th^' fblt timt this was the last piece of service they 
should ever render theiw masters, and were therefore 
w8Ung to put forth their last strength. In the mean- 
Hifie, I put the pistol in my breast-pocket, and 
i stood upright, with the gunstock held up in my hand 
' rea^'to sMke. Whether it was that this threatening 
; attwidef made an impression on our pursuers, or 
wmther the accelerate speed of onr horses was the 
ewto,; t ^ but so it was that we began 

the savage monsters a little behind, and wo 
gs^a a rtight^ but in 0 situation invalnabJo, advan- 
^tige'eVet &em.' 'I looked around me. There stood 
, the'difit; the'door was open; and Bosko gave a cry 
i os witlr his powerful hmid he drew up the 

j hprs^s, and then, sprang from his seat, eaying: ‘We 
«t» here—tre' are here) Quickly- out, and into the hut; 
not a moment to be lost! ' JJat glready had 
with wonderful energy, sprung out of the 
* ^ ohd into tlie hut; Bosko followed her, carrying 
ittlng lady's-rpaid; I wkei the Isst. As I was 
ip, Hie old Hum snatched the gun but oflny: 


, jsMaf iWinhBfS, and I knew that th^ vrdulji: 
kiu'^^dohid &«;k; hut feds wbrk was already dbaat 


with ’ two OtttB,of tiD^ 'ismp ha Ihds- aait' the .honiao off; 
again faito a flul gallop, and haffi^.back agsdn^jdat' 
as two of the savage beastvmade a spirtpg towards the' 
hut. With two bmws of the biitr<^-w'(ne gum be 
sttuek them both down, and tben - ^l'^ ■ 

agiun; and just^hs the foremost of the 
the but, and would have pressed in, -we i puali^ilP' 
the strong oaken door, and bolted it witbi th® < 
bolt, which, providentiaily, we found still there. f I 
I should in vain endelvour^o describe the fbdlliligli i 
I experienced at that moment. Many years bate 
passed away since that time; I have gone throo^ 
much that was calculated to try tlit ^ouf; but never 
had I feelings equal to these. The purest joy at 
the deliverance of my sister took possession of rue; i 
and with it the feeling tliat I, had sinned against I 
the greatness and the goodness of the Almiglity. I 
felt the utmost contrition; I dared not Speak tq 
Axinia, wligse confidence in heaven bad never fou'^aa 
moment forsaken her, and wlio at this moment, abd 
with a steady voice, was offering thanks for K6r, 
merciful deliverance. Tlfe snufidhig and Tattling;;';h'{f 
the wolves at the dour roused me from the trS^ 
of thought into which I had fallen. Bosko had hhd 
the presence of mind, whdh he ran back to e^t the 
horses off, ^nd thereby give them the fiance of saving 
themselves, to snatch the lantern from ^le sleigh, 
and bring it with him into the hut. We now began 
to examine the interior, to see wlieilier we were in 
safety; .and as we did so, we heard the low growling 
of the wolves, which continued jumping ag^nst (lie 
door, and climbing -up against tlie windowsj-'bbt 
fortunately the windows were fastened with. very 
strong shutters. Mud-walis surrounded us, and' a ; 
bank of earth was built against one side; a'little j 
half-rotten straw lay in a comer, and by the. tdde: i 
of it lay an invaluable treasure, a heap of firewood,' 
sufiicient, in .all probability, to save us, daring 
and-twenty hours, from the severity of tlie frost. Thfe , 
old servant lost not a moment in making use of the 
discovery. A most grateful fire soon flamed in the ! 
middle of the room, the smoke from whSeh vveat ' 
upwards, and found an outlet at one of tliose opetnagS: 
in tlie roof wliich usually form the chimney in these ' 
hunters’jiuts. I now breathed more freely, and could 
look^morc calmly upon ray sister, who had sat dovVa 
quietly upon the earthen bank, and was engaged 'in 
endeavouring to restore the fainting lady’s-maiij, whom 
Bosko had placed there when he carried her in. With 
the help of s^me spirits from Bosko’s flask, she at 
lost succeeded; and we all gathered i^und the fire, ^le' j 
lieneflcial effects of which soon gave us newdife; and i 
whilst we listened to the savage growling of our fearful 
enemies outside, we congratulated ourselves upon 
having eicapdH ftom them. The FrencliwoUian, now 
that the paralysing effect of the fear had left her, bSHim. 
to describe, with nstimishing ^iubility, all she'lMd 
suffered, and how sh^fliad expected every mornii^t .40 
see one of the monsters spring into tlie sleighv audt 
swallow us all up. I sat holding Axinia’s han^iitl 
mine, and an expression of unspeakable joy; 
be seen in the faces of ns both. Old Bukd' j 

appeared unmoved Rt the favojir whkb-i’.feltW'.-.l^Ml'' 
shewn us; he sat looking with gliortiy tUougbtftililifcss 
iSto the rising ^ames; his brow was 8*>i^ «bd fhom 
time to time he shootf his litad. Su^^lettty; we liow : 
heart, resoundtng from a distaime^ 
piercing a cry qf pain, that we looked? jW^'ba(A ?0 
I aJfcnishment, and Axinia crept «|aSh^ ^biU4' aa;^^i^ 
safety. I liad never heard'ft- tgtfcw: it 
could he the tones of no r thaitijSeroed 

the air with so nlucb stribig^ tnd: 
animal the crji of wbitdijtt 

but the'piteons ibeol^^ distress 

of that tone, ■cofitteu«(a;.,tO'?M®'iid'''‘-bt-?'«^ Bosko 
: hild'''.goaW' uaiHih%^W«(ds.f’.'im‘‘.'do^^ '"and- was tookiag 






















crwat It 'becom^sitiaer'' 

And it sppSNa to ste Md 

itdmg of tiie itimves iv> <lon{^F m 

^ei^bw^ood: OM Boako cune ImOk ftom the 
^Iw^KDd ba «Htet hayc seen ii^Uie expre«iioA of my 
" «a iatOrr^tion «8 to the eW^king, omm.tural 
,,,^»;'#e:’had'heaFd.■ -■.' ■"■ *■ ' ■ 

V^oor Atesandtt! all is over vith him 1 The young 
beast iras ftili (^courage and fire, and no doubt fought 
his blood-thirsty enemies braftely with his heofs; but 
' hsl^wat obliged to give way ; the numbers were too 
fin him. Yes, sir,’continued he,' that dreadful 
: ^}|guM>an^ to &8 theedenth of yoUr favourite horse. 
;i: heard this tone, which pierces to the very soul, 

Add of battle. It is peculiar to strong young 
ihdMiSi which part hajdly with their life, and struggle 
death to the last mmnent. I will lay any wager 
-it'^ent easier with Cynthia; she was weaker than 
lAi^nder, and older too. Bht t^iis much is certain, 
"^t the poor animals have become a prey to the 
wolves, wblch are at this mopient engaged in devouring 
them, and tlrerefore leave us in peace. At this moment 
there are but few of them about the hut; the great 
mass a^ engaged in their horrid meal. They wiU 
soon SjBtum, however, mcfi'e ravenously hungry and 
ipore bIood-thir{ty than ever; for this Blig\\t repast is 
Sufficient O^ly to stimulate their insatiable appetites. 

; The oW man had spoken truly. We sat still, and as 
if wMthig round*thc fire; and a few moments only had 
phased when we again heard the feet and the panting 
of'the wolves close outside: then they came bursting 
^agidnst the door and the window-shutters; then the 
' fijKwvliBg became louder; and we could find that, with 
excited rage; they were trying to climb up the 
Aw-posts and the mud-walls in order to get upon the 
roof; We were in the most anxious suspense. Our 
eyes were fixed on the opening in the roof just above 
us, through which, when a puff of wind parted the 
doBd of smoke which went up from our fire, the star¬ 
light heavens looked brightly down upon us. A fresh 
oohunn of smoke was just about to twirl upwards, 

; Wh« thdiWy’s-mtud uttered a loud shriek, and, point- 
' lag Witli'mn finger to the roof, fell siKechless on the 
gMfrad. A fearful sight was before us 1 Tour wolves’ 

' tongues haivting out, 

ttieir white rows of savage teeth, were ranged 
round the edge of tlm opening, and looking down, 
with filming eyes, into the flames beneath. Seen 
thxou^ the smoke as we saw them, they looked like 
doUfom; Atthis unexpected sight, only ^sko retained 
higpimaenee cd* ii}tnd. lie threw a fagot into the fire, 
MyiDg >: have nothing to fear from these four ; 

theji <db Wtfire; it dazzles them, and they will 
: OoVlra hide to see us.' But suddenly there came a 
loud endh in tlm weak rafters of the three of 
the moBstera disappeated, but the roof gave way imder 
the fourth; and hunghidowa within the cabin, wliilst 
thecreatate ebdeavoured hi vam\o cling to the sifters 
Which kept breaking round it. It was very evident 
ttmt H must soon fall Into fiie flames beneath, 

‘Away from tlie flrel’ cried old Bosko to the two 
females, who, terrifled, fled intc^ a corner. Then he 
' turned to me and sidd: ‘ Bow shoot I Send a pistol-ball 
ii^ tbe fellow’s bj^it-t^e a good aim—hit sure I’ ^ 

. fie smzed the hhnsetf, and gtood by with it 
Ttsit^ to strike a blo^with tbd stock. We heard the 
OMHtdre groaning with fear. It was df unusual^ and 
I obeyed miechonically tle command of 
.»the (Ad 'servant 1 todk a true ihnj fired, and at «So 
same iht<iSxi|^llss ankual fell into the burning pile of 
W0lS3%B«itib fl!em wbid) flew <m oU aides firebrands, 
bdrfiitv holds, andei^ar^s, X started back from the; 

there My our enemy bleedlwg, and rblliii^' 
the flr^ands, howling horribly and 
ihMkokeptitts jdace (X)UiugeoM];;| 

''sofedwi^Viitvilig xtuiied the. stockef/gun ooee-iiri 


twloe ov«r-’:]fif >lhiiid,''’and''''lBfi^j^itH 'd<r^ 'again 'mgdi':' 
tiine With a hMi^ ltdow, ihcre lay the beast d^ before 
us,' its limln strobed out sthf ftifin i^ bedy ommigst; 
the burning wood, which, 'bdog all/l^tea ivith i^ 
blood, gave forth a innothaing.steam. fibakd, who' hadf 
always hit wits about liun,;|miled it out' of the fire, 
and dragged Itintb the frtrth^t comer, where be idft it ' 
lying, B8yii|g at the same tiipe that he hoped it would: 
be the only visit of the kind -We should have daring .:i 
the night; ‘but the day, the day,’ addled bo, in a low '' 
tone of voice, ‘ will bring us menu of such clmtpmSrs 
than we shall be able to master.’ ': ' 

These words had reached my ears only; Axinia and 
the Frenchwoman looked anxiously up at tlie roof, to 
see whether any fresh danger threatened us. I drew 
near to the old man, and led him far away from Axinia 
towards dead wolf, as if I wjilsifi^togrtfflSbSine it; 
and then*! asked him, in agjrander-voice, what were 
the fears he entertained for the day, as I had been 
in hopes tliat, when morning came, the wolves would 
forsake our place of refuge, and betake themselves to 
the depths of the forest. 

‘And evert if tliat were to be the caSft,’ said Im 
gloomily, ‘ of what use would it be to us ? The horses 
are dead; and liow is a weak tender female, like 
Mademoiselle Axinia, to reach the outside of this forest 
on foot? In the midst of our endeavour, night would 
overtake us again, and the wolves would know well 
where to find us. But any hope of the kind is vain. 
When the wolves have assembled in such an enormous 
mass as they have done hew, tliey are not afraid of 
daylight. So long as our stock of wood bolds dbt, 
our Ere will protect us from any attack from above; 
indeed, 1 do not think another of the monsters will 
be bold enough to try tlie rqof again to-night; but by 
daylight the flames do not make so powerful an im¬ 
pression on them. We must summon all our courage 
and all our strength for what may tlien happen, and 
prepare to defend the women and our o^wn lives to the 
last moment. But it will all be of no use, of no use,’ 
added he, in a tone growing fainter and fainter—‘of no 
use at all! ’ 

I had pl^ed my whole confidence on the return of 
day; I had already imagined that we were safe at 
home in the castle of my father ; but now all my hopes 
were destroyed—now, for the first time, our destruc¬ 
tion appeared to me to be cerb^n—and again all the’ 
horrors of despair took possession of me. 1 did not 
dare go near Axinia, lest she should guess, from the 
disturbed state I was in, what was the truth as to 
our fate; I wished it to be kept from her as long, as 
possible, that she might contiaue to enjoy the feeliag 
that idle was safe until the danger was reallj’ fidSfls 
The liours passed anxiously and painfully by.' Ai^la . 
had fallen asleep, and lay reposing like an angel Of’ 
peeuve — like a child wlio knows nothing ' 

dangers which surround it The lody’s-ms^ I' 
exhausted by her apprehensions and her exC^ons, 
had fallen into a kind of disturbed slumber or Xtupof, '; 
from wltich she every now and then kJrdfce 
nflWght, raised herself up, and stared vacaatly -W^^^ 
the hole in tiie roof, and then sink do\m agi^"*' 
seemingly insensible. I looked at J^lhla, abd'ii: 
saw her smile in her sleep, it pierced me to thd Itedtf;- - 
I felt oppressed within me, sis if h heavy load ^lajr 
my breast from which I <«>ald not free. In tW," 
meantime, pld Bosko silently wettt eft keejdng up 
fire, and appeared to be thinking ieriously abtaii «lr 


to us. He was^ Ttg^. iisddjidwfr'''to;< 

wolfres: not one of them app^^ 

Bight at the opening id tlib irbofij bul t^^ 

■ana s(xaping,'and piiiShjnf:'-itti^M.'^dI§ii^':'t|^^ 
growling, ^ theic rtmimu wit 

:'round- .the^'liiail^'iertititnwd tiie.'iwW* ImA >'/ -tf'. 


















: 1 irixinid reineinl)!er iwesmtely p^cotar.^wiiti^ 
.ve tben differed; thv.duigeri of that momoit 
tiuih M :VOttl4 ^ impresaion upon a whoto Jtfe- 
time, hovever^ ^i; tt be. Before Boako told 

me vhat we most to dread, 1 bad longed fot 
daylight to retUTBi but now I could have witbed that 
the night: might M without end. But bow senaeleea 
was 8u^ a wiah, for what should we bave^ined by 
it! Instead of being torn *to pieces by the wolves, we 
should have sufiShid the lingering death of starvation, 
or #t. best, have been frozen to death I I now felt 
without hope, and peribctiy desolate. 

The stars b^ame paler, the twilight appeared above 
us, the flamea of the Are became less bright, and the 
day broke. Axinia slepWn : the frightfnl bowling of 
the wolves, the increased energy which was evident in 
their ra9SgM|ffiit^Hl^md our place of refuge, did not 
wakeJier; bnrOTon^Wie I saw that her lip#moved, 
and that she was spea^g, and I drew nearer to 
understand what she said. ‘ Bear nothing, Cassimir,’ 
said ’she softly, as if in a sweet dream: ‘God is 
watching over us; a deliverer is nigh.’ 1 cannot 
describe the««ffect which theso words had on me, and 
liow they instantly filled me again with hope and faith. 
1 suddenly felt myself influenced by a supernatural 
power. 1 felt quite calmed with regard to any future 
danger, and seizing the hand of the astonished llosko, 
I exclaimed in a cheering tone: ‘ Courage, faithful 
llosko I We are too good to serve as food for the 
wolves; a deliverer is near.’ 

And he was nesf. He appeared in the time of our 
greatest need, when the fire, now grown pale under 
tlie light of day, no longer scared our hungry pursuers, 
which now clambered upon the roof in sucli numbers 
tliat it threatened every moment to fall in upon its; 
and 08 we looked up, we beheld twenty pair of savage 
jaws wide open, thirsting for our blood, and longing 
eagerly to devour us. Axinia had not awaked; she 
slept as soundly as if convinced that the angel of God 
was watching over her. My whole being appeared 
now to have resolved itself into faith in our deliver¬ 
ance. I looked no longer at the savage growling forms 
above; I looked,into the pure and innocent face of 
my sister. She smiled and moved sligiitly, and tlien 
awoke crying: ‘ He comes 1—we are saved! ’ 

At that moment, we heard the report of fifty shots 
in the .forest; a loud halloo and the barking of dugs 
resounded through tlib air, and the trannpling of 
horses’ hoofs came fast towards us. My sister and her 
maid started up; wo heard our enemies scrambling 
dowi^ from the roof, we heard the iioa’Uug of the 
Bcatteied wolves in the distance, and we cried: ‘ We 
are saved!’ 

Boakp went and looked through the split in the 
door, a^ said: ‘There is a wolf-hunt: the wolves 
hay« fiqd, and the hunters are just breaking out of the 
woo^ iSo threw the door wide open, and wo went out 
into.jthe.fpmie before the hut ; fre^om was again ours; 
'and we iiM the joy to see at the bead of the troop of 
horsem^h who had thus rescued us, the friend whose 
house we had left when we started en our journey. 
;Hote is. if pes)|ible to describe the delight of our 
'meMihg^W We now related in 

''faMfy fl>eTearful circumstances of the night; 

’ antf Pwr.friend'told us that, shortly after out (kparture, 
news had been brought to his castle that a,herd of 
. WpiveSj from the houodless. forests of lathuania, had 
eniiete4.sttie forest through which we were'to pass; 
that thready coq|mHted>:great destrUotioa 

ani deyaiiiatiitoi and tba^ thd inhatdtants of the imme¬ 
diate prepared to he^ a genei^l 

atteit fStpra 'them. He bad been seited with tlm 
greateatAdh^ eo. oifr‘aocount, and had seen in 1 
. -tQ. which: we' werO'. exposed,' 

He' hid'':':eaeimMe$;Ai^ated'' th.9te:..''»ha'..w^ 


to .faasteu idW - 11 %’ :.whea''sever^^tobded:..proprietort'» 
in the vicinity desired to 
their followed, and to accompany to .the 
These new-caroers, however, wished to 
upon the expedition until the next monttog; bnt i^idfP 
frimid’s energetic fjescription of tlie fearflid situation to. 
which we were in all probability placed, at ' 

prevailed upon them to make use of the moohi^t 
night for the undertaking; and thus were we tavad:, 
from a fate at which the ifinaginatlon shudders. 

A UNIVERSAL I^NiJUAdJE. ^ 

Many are the attempts that have been made since 
the invention of printing by philosopiiers and enthu¬ 
siasts, to form a universal language—a language that 
sliould be either written or spoken by the whole worli 
Some have thought it woulcf be a good thing for the 
sake of learning, some have desired it from poUtitod 
and social motives, and some have seen in it a means 
of promoting science and religiou. Wiiethcr they were 
right or wrong, we do not Attempt to prove: we have 
our'own private opinion 011 that point, and: incline'to: 
tlqnlt tliat if all the world spoke but one language, it 
would be less lively than al present. We wou|,d as 
soon see all races Plsquimaux, Hindoo^ Briton^ &c., 
wearing the last fashion of Paris, as hear them speaking 
the same tongue. Nevertheless, tliere ma^ be some 
who difier from us in opinion. With file Great Exhi- 
bitiou and the Grande Expmilion, the notion ‘of a uni¬ 
versal language was once mure revived; and last year 
there wa.s some talk of a committee or congress to meet 
at Paris fur the purpose of considering the question, 
tliough we have not heard whether anything came of 
it, or whether the meeting took place at all. One tiiu^ 
we know, and that is, that an earnest-minded Spaniard, ' 
the Abbe Bonifacio Sotos Ochando, director of the 
Polytechnic College at Madrid, has actually invented, 
a universal language, and baa it ready for use at any 
moment. Judging from his owq words, wliich we 
quote from a French periodicai, he has accomplitoed : 
ills task under a full sense of its importancei;:. ‘.1 was' 
far, very far,’ he says, ‘from tliinking that I itomld be I 
called to create a universal language: never had the 
idea of this new mission presented itself to me. The 
inspiration has arisen independently, and almost in 
spite of myself. It has revealed to me^ by a sudden 
illumination of my mind, not only a vague percjption, 
but the entire theory and mechanism of the language 
1 had to reve:^ to the world; so that I have no . 
other merit tliw the merit of patience, and fideli^ j 
to the interior voice which guided or spoke within me. 
Hence, with very little science, with a #ery humble i 
capacity, and without the aid of others, I have been 
able to re|di6e*a truly colossal enterprise, to bring i 
forth tlie richest of idioms, to lay the bases of s 
most immense of dictiofi|rieg, in gs little time as men 
eminen|ly distinguished; even illustrious geniuses, hav» 
required for a sketch of a universal language.’ , ' { 

From this quotation we discover the Abbd Soto* 
be somewhat of an enthusiast. He, however, 
claim to no supernatural inspiration, but betioTfi|^>^ 
himself to be simply th% instrument tor performtog stter’i 
essential work. He believes the bumati race'to'.bS'ifttU 
in Tts infancy, dqjtined to long and 

intellectual life, during Which tune Will 
the pfiiposed Isbguage to become 
not a unity of la^uage, as well a* .ctf : toeing, wetohi^ 
andtemeasures ? But the abbJ:4oe8 fiqt : 

a language to be spoken evg^b«^ lBito1i<k|^^ 
body. ‘I mean,' he say% . l«jguage tor- 
jar undmatood by all who haynstoieived a anpe^ 
education.’ To*have takw 

languages, would not^Abaxa aiuw«ted the imtooBev 
:iaasmuch .-as aM,-ite;.:.:a|iMj|<totiawa'.::litoa--hHdto»«^ ■ 
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i tieihg ;OE»ittwd. - TtrMlil.i^pma'up^ 

Mad «]} tM u in t'i«neivja»;||)]: 

^ lir)u%h the MoBDd oo. These are repie- 

jenUfM hf^iihanwtera wbleh remind Be of the teli^aphic 
lyi^bet fomerly its^ d?ranee; and bb none of the 
ty^s h#ve'^at ,;i^abhed us, wo cannot reproduee them 
here. iSv^y Jetiet' has a special signiflcation, according 
to its position in the rord.*' To ghe an ejample, of 
initiale only: ‘A initial signifies always a material 
thin^ unconnected with vegetable or animal life; E, 
* Imng bohy; ,Tji that which concerns man materially;, 
<>!, tdiat which concerns him intellectually and intelli* 
giWtiy; Cf, that which concerns the will; S, instruc-' < 
(mn iuid its analogues; C, mechanical arts mid their 
'dependencies; D, politic|; (7, military arts;’ and so 
eU. A little ftirther wc find: ‘ Substantives are always 
•jpdtysyllables ending with a vowel, and are declined by 
five 'casea placing the terms la, k, li, h, lu before 
or' after the word. Adjectivea are all polysyllables 
apdmg with n, and deoliiia&e by the terminations a, e, 
V 0| «• Tlurala of these two are formed by adding* the 
, /Verbs are polysyllables ending with «r, 
t&Tj ij; vttwels determine the kind of 

Verb, and ii/ e;*i£f, f, g, j the moods. AH adverbs end i 
Wlth'^; a^d (fll Tprepwitions are monosyllables begin- 
M>hig''wfth a consonant and ending with a vowel. The 
hSBjaaottons efid with f, and the interjections with /; 
aad tbe^'are four artides^al, el, il, oL’ 

. Bohie. notion, of the new language may be gathered 
fir^ ,,tlieae few particulars. Tiie grammar differs 
l^teHaliy hum oidinary grammars, and, as is believed, 
^hfibn but * few diffleuitiea We conclude with an 
/«jgi«St firoffl the dictionary: 

-' A initial, tt material thing: AB initial, material 
ohfeets! ABA Mtial, simple bodies ■ or elements. 
AMo,oxygen: Aiafcs, hydrogeni Abahi, axote: Ababo, 
fUlpliur: Ababu, selenium. Abaca, tellurium ; Abace, 
cblo^no: Abaci, Iromine; Abaca, iodine: AIhum, 
fipei^ja^ And time it proceeds, with a cliange of the 
letter. Coming to n, we have— Abana, 
t cadmium : Abahi, copper: Abano, lead: 

iiSinttth. It is pointed out that by cutting off 
the radical Abo, the final syllable would offejr a simple 
! . foRn of chemical symbols. 

V ' V^ether the Abb^ Sotos is to have greater ’success 
.. Ijhaa :^e' reformers who printed Paradke Lost phono- 
i^c^iioally,'reroams to bo seen; concerning which our 
f^l^mporary Punch said that Fonetic^might perhaps 
mean Aanahes. >In any case, our readers may entertain 
tbcfm'^taa .with this specimen of a new language, 
whfah' h’faihfian editor assures us is ‘ easy, clear, rich, 
exaatj’canifluntly. philosophical; at once analytic^ and 
ayar^aW^f tery varied, and only chil&’s pkly for the 
'roemory*^^':''■ 


- - ^ 

■■■; aStlQOTW OF SMOKINO. ' • ' ' 

Tlte question 08 to Whether smoking was known to the 
aUcients, has just been started in Germany by the publi¬ 
cation of a drawtng Contaiiied in, the Mecueil des AntiquiUs 
Suiurs ol Barbu. de..'l^h^tten| which represents two 
Mljects in clay, t rlM t: the author expressly declares to be 
’’Mhbldng.'pipes. ‘ 3®i^thora of the Bistorg of the Catgon 
iqf Bte Gritoy hadWMifiy sp61:j|n of these objects, but had 
'PtMified them among the ihstruaenita m^e use of by the 
,$l^l0l^hhayeT». The Abbb Coebet, In Mswork on Shbter- 
■j Wtmn Iforn^;jdy, mentions hatjag fot^ similar arti^ms 


■ uh^pKtAll fragments in . the Roman necrc^olis 
^wbicb ^ at fiiat.cbnsiWcd as belonging to 
Mpinteentb century, or perhapa tb iJie tjnse of Henri 
'^Ths'-abbi, WW«#ief;-'‘bftm’s^!te;; 
trie opintes on reading the worlgxff ; 

“ , vdWiPOd 2%<:Atomaa AVafi,'.in wifi^ 

:jKlft*fl!*f;’*bethe*;;the pipes, discovmmidfi* 


pla^i^^'H^MisIl^fion^ere fcnogn to have existed,' 
l^ehgjp tojtlj^ jttyipib hir Wilson, in his Arcbwology 
oj^Sfmt^mjm^^that tob&mp was only inteoduced as a 
;mipwW'tdnd of narcotiOj aOd ttiat'hbilip who already 
known tO'the ancimitg bit^ scdafive. 'pio'pipes found iu 
Scotland :ly jfir Wilson 9^hi<ba!im''8med fur uliug this 
latter aabstance,, M. ■ 
of Banmer, says'tMt {3ay‘-p?pes ffo.m, six 
in length Bad been found in tomte at Osnabruck', which 
proved tbabdhc ancients smoked. H, £eferstein, in his 
CdUe Anti^ifiet, boldly declares that the Celts smoked. 
Klenim, in his Bisiory of ChrUBan Europe, states that*the 
smoking of iiitoXicjiting plants was known to the Scythians 
and Africans long before the introduotion of tobacco into 
Europe. Herodotus, in speaking of the Scytluaus, doo.s not 
go quite so far, but mentions that the people spread hemp- 
seed on red-hot stones, and inhaled the vapOnr jetit forth. 
It is thcMiforo thought by BarQ|M^MtGi^|«yMfi!^'that the 
pipes of which ho gives the ^jfimng were used beffi)re the 
introduction of tobacco into^urope.—iVnej^i^gter^.PdRi- 

PEnStAW CEREMOWIAt, OF irEI.tio^ ' 

On approaching a village, an Uhfortunatb cow in the 
midst of the crowd, close to the roadside, was held down 
by the head mad feet; when we came within a yard or so 
of the miserable animal, a ma# brandished a‘large, knife, 
with which ho instwtly, before there was time .for. inter¬ 
ference, severed its liead ffom its body. , He t^n ran 
across our road witli the head, allowing the blood' to flow 
on our path in torrents; and we passed dn/tb encounter' 
a repetition of the same cruel rites iwrfiirmed bn'' various 
sheep. 'Phis ceremony was called btir6aa, or saefilice; 
these poor cieaturcs Imviug been inunololed iu.oiAeiathat 
all the misfortunes, evils, and disasters wIuolt,mi^t over¬ 
take us, should fall on them; and fall on.^em,assi|redIy 
they did .—Lady SheiPs Life and Sfdnners iii peii%tC ‘ 


TIME. ■ 

WBIIXBN .AT THE OOKCnUSlOS' OF A VEAn,,; 

Gon’s sand-glass has been shaken—^Lo t there falls, 
Upon the distressed, upturned brow of Earth, 
Another of the year-grains. It is thus ' 

Time's sands increase—liOw imperceptibly—' 

Grain upon grain—till with their desert arms 
They gather in the empires; and enclose-,' ' 

In their long desolate wastes, all that is grand 
And beautiful —all cities where tlie kings 
Build for renown—fur Timeenust—weary UioughM-^ 
Ever desti'oy— vain man must ever bqild. 

As traverring a Libyan waste, the stream,' 

Nursed in the secret caverns of far hills, ; ' 

Sinks by degrees into the Iningry sands,; : ft ' t : 
Till from the traveller’s sigtit it disappem-s; -; 

Ho in Time’s hungrier pharos sink [ . 

The streams of humaii life—tlmy disappear , ,4:,, . -. 

. Even while we gaze upon them. Are they Iqst 
, Irrevocably in the aridtiess ' ' I,*' 

Of the increasing ages? 'Nay ! for lo, ' '.ft 

Wirii weary feet emerafing &om the sand,.' s v* ■ 
The traveller, joy-inspired, beneath tfie coed ,1,“ ' 
Of roofing palms descries the plenteous sprinj^ .t f. 
And knows it is the river ho had lost, , 

There, in that Eden of the wilderness, * * ' , 
Strangely restored I upon thb odorous gr&tl' ' 
Seated, he muses on tivat river fhr * ’* - ’ 

Away fqp ever sinking—on that spring.^- ” f- -■ ‘ ‘ 

. Its ]|urwJife--fQe ever riskig nea:;! ,r . 

‘We are t|vttrivfsr-T-sre;willb«i;;^at spring, % 

He criM:‘Ufejig the desert bf/theyear^ , 

May disapimBr,Imtbi^|fa‘rdenedrealm<h * ' * "* 

■ ■ EairilJlarlo'.th^sriJiifri^et,' M; 

i-.ft Celestial;v)Mtri*^'l^*-ib:»eDtogi^’'*’ ' ‘ ^ 

. I In parity,!:ri*8iiiwgA:'%'I)b8i^ Mtenof;*.*'' ^'g.'Beso, 
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THE WILD Ml!<5 OF THE WOODS. 
KicKRiauES, prejudices, and false theories arc often 
extremely long-lived, especially when pride or vanity 
helps to preserve their vitality. We have all n pre¬ 
judice agakst monkeys; and if you begin with the 
ugliest and the longest tailed, your dislike increases at 
every gradation as you%scend to the wild man of the 
woods, who inspires you with indescribable antipathy 
because of Ids horrid resemblance to yourself. He 
appears to stand on the utmost verge of what we call 
the lower creation, and impudently to claim admission 
into the human family. But we look at his long feet; 
hissgigantic hands, his colossal neck, his broad face, 
and the repulsive callosities which supply the place of 
whiskers; and shudderingly push him from us, call 
him a beast, and shoot him. 

Among the philosophers of the last century there 
prevailed a notion, put forward half jocularly, but at 
bottonk Perhaps seriously adopted, that men were only 
large monkeys which had worn off their tails by sitting 
perpetually on the rocks. The idea may have origi¬ 
nated in a strong love of satire, or in some dim percep¬ 
tion of the theory wiiich represents all nature as in a 
state of perpetual development, evolving superior out 
of inferior things, though the germs of all qualities 
must }ia»e existed in the original fount of orgimisatioii. 
A partisan of this philbsophy would probably discover 
the first rudiments of a court-exquUitc in the wild 
man of the woods, who builds his house in a tree amid 
the #rast forests of Pulo-Kalamantin, wiiicli, in imita¬ 
tion of the early Spani£i navigators, wc call Borneo. 
This creature, known among the natives .is the Mins 
Papon,^ hovers about the farms and villages, ns if 
obscurely hungering after human society. In muscular 
strength it far exceeds the Dyak or the Malay, and 
in all Hk^ihood would prove a formidable rival to the 
• stoutest Gornisii wrestler. It even ventures to face 
the bear iii the forest, and, unarmed, sometimes comes 
off victorious. 

Connected with this subject, an anecdote is related 
which may be werth repeating. A Dyak farmer, w'ho 
devoted his industry to the cultivation trf the sugar¬ 
cane, learned tliat a mias, who lived in his ngighbour- 
liood, descended nightly from the forest Jo commit 
depredations in his delds. Men are generally bold in 
defence of their own property. , The w<^thy Kalaman- 
tinesc, therefore, taking up a sharp spear, issued fefeth 
BooR<iift|p diRky and lay in wait for the robber. Ut 
would be difficult to imagine « more lonely or excitilgj! 
situatil)0>|^e fVo ; he planted liimw^ 

trees; and loclsed fdr^mpbh 
the gi^expan^>pf sugiu:-cane,Srhtch lay waging itod; 


heaving in the night-breexi beneath the moon. For a 
considerable time be watched in vain: at lengtlt he' 
perceived, sitting on tlie trunk of a fallen tree, ttie 
huge marauder quietly masticating the sugar-cane, 
the sweet juice of which appeared to have acted upon 
his senses like the flavour of the fabulous jotuB, for 
he permitted the vindictive farmer to approach and 
wound him with his spear before he omerged ffbm his 
reverie. Then, however, he started *to hU feet, and 
looking about for the treacherous eDemy,*'Baw a largo 
bear emerging from a clump of folia^. There was no 
time for deliberation, or for asking himself the ques¬ 
tion, how the bear, possessing no missiles, could have 
wounded him from a distance. Like a ttue wanrior, 
he flew at the flrst foe that offered himself; and the 
grunting and growling of these fierce combatants, 
animated to the highest pitch of fury, suggested to the 
Dyak farmer the prudence of beating a speedy retreat. 
On returning next morning to the field of battle, ho 
found the bear lying dead on the ground, and, at no 
great distance, the mias in the" same condition. It 
is probable, .however, that hut for tlie wound 
inflicted by the spear, the latter would ha^pjfbtained 
the victory, and gone back unscathed to his wife and 
little ones, who were no doubt anxiously expecting 
him in tfiuir lofty dwelling. 

The accounts given of the dimensions of the mias 
are various; some writers being inclined to exaggerate 
their height, and some very mnch to understate It. 
The truth appjars to be that, like men, they difier 
greatly in stature, certain individulkis not exceeding 
four feet in height, while others fall vqry little short 
of six feet. Their habits and manners are an awful, 
coricaturi of fliose of man. They nfter souAds which 
suggest the idea of imperfect speech; they build’, 
houses, though .very |ude ones, high up amid the 
branches of forest-trees, where they live with their 
females and their young; they traverse the woods bp- 
climbing from bough to bough, the females carrjdtl^ 
their young in one arm, while they make their will)!;’ 
among the branches '^ith the other. The uaW^^i 
noitres the enemy adroitly fiom j^dnd laige.'h^ili^l^ 
of boughs, and •will often l^e tl^ • 
defence of his helpmate,* Occasionally; R iJh' said, they 
carrj^off Dyak women into the wo6ds, iaiid cempel 
tli^ to live wllh them. Tliey tiensUtU^ doubtles^^ 
the strange race of which so itiiuijr .vriU sWles^me'^d 
liamong the Arabs, who, whin 
Indian Archipelago, peopled ev^ gslond: sri^ myths 
and legends less R^illwa . w 

meet us in the Aroitaa the 

tradition presarved ifi* Fearl- 

-:roA:clmnti:.,tfaat-'tti^f><iji^ .'ilm''-Old''wdman, '■and 











tiiexr quee^^ ditpliigntog ft teve- 

M^ering oo wntisf^ Ko d<ibH Mosim 
gteatiy ett^UUlifed rae related to liini, 

iil;ob)& ejdated soiae foundation for what 
l^reoorda. • 

If any man, like Mr WMte o# Selborne, were to 
take iip^., hie reatdence in the Bornean foreets, and 
■tudy thiere at hie leisnre the^haracter and habits of 
the ■«^d men of the wo6dg, we might proba'^y come 
to ' understand them. At present, we know little 
beyond the fiambat^ of their teeth, the colour of their 
hair, and the nglincas of their physiognomies. Have 
they ikcnlties capable of cultivation ? Could they be 
(endued gentler, morerdocile, or even useful, by careful 
and considerate treatment ? Wliether or not is it 
E'peruiitted man to hunt them down like wild beasts— 
to shoot the mother with her little ones in her arms— 
to kill the father while be stands up in defence of his 
fkipily? We once conversdd with a traveller, wlio, 
after having indulged for some time in the chase *of 
1lM>Miaa*Papan, and brought down several individuals 
' to thesground, vas struck ^ith remorse at beholding 
^ rolling of the eyes and the strong expression of 
a|n^ depicted in the countenances of the wounded. 
]Qe^ ^it as if be«bad been committing murder. The 
tndiappy wretches lay on the earth groaning aud sigh- 
: ing like so many soldiers pierced in battle; and when 
tb^ breatlied forth their lives in blood, they seemed 
to put forth a strtmg claim for the forbearance and 
l^^patliy of mankind. 

' An old writer remarks, that in length of time it is 
probable that highly improbable things should happen, 
and accordingly we think it not unphilusophical to 
believe tliat the mias may, to some extent, he taught 
to speak. Tarious kinds of birds have been taught to 
imitate kbit, human voice, but all attempts to acquire 
knowledge of their interior organisation 
iureu pitpre fruitless. It might be different with the 
mias. He has, doubtless, a certain number of ideas 
p^^iair to his race, and the question is, * wliether 
might not be multiplied by civilisation 7 We 
aU individuals of all races of the human 
epueiee may be taught something, and what they 
oreutWBgiit they can teach their chikiren. In all 
other divisions of the animal kingdom, the examples 
’ are ;rn(^" so f^r as we know, of the transmission of 
any from one generation to another. The 

individual appear# to be susceptible of tniprgvement; 
but the raoe, so far as intelligence is concerned, remains 
the 8ain.e.r This constitutes distinction between 
man and all other wiimais, 'i^nld the Mias Papan 
form a recond exception? We do not accept the 
testimony of the Orientats, bat the Arabs pretend that 
the wild men of the woods exhibit some traces of 
r^lgions practices. According S;o these imaginative 
authors, they assem^ !h large numbers at the full of 
:the moon, and bowAnd^ gesticulate tgwards its silvlr 
ettalgenoe. This .may be mere* fancy; but we do not 
iifliqUtee mis proof of their sharing in'our ideA, to 
jhbtifl^ i» in regarding as little shor A of murder J^ e 
bUotiog^ands^iightering of fbese ordures." If a very 


ardent ^^fiBer of science were to overtake in the 
yroods Wof the %bs*igines of New Holland or New 
GSlinoa,. wim ImpMned‘by: * to ^ dumb^ wo 
ho iremld, without slightest remorse, 
AhnhwPimtiituff. him to Europe 

ah.uApediWOitit^AheW'anhnah. - We-^can easUy imagii^'': 


a I^rak fiurtner wait fix one of-these forest 

bm^bnrs Mid killing him in defence of his sugar-canes; 
but wO are Unable , to 'cottteihplatb without horror ' a 
man, gun in hand, doggiug a Mature very much like 
himself tlirongli the forest^ in di^r, through becoming 
guilty of bis death, to ptociree his skin fbr a mnsenm. 

Though (lie poor wretch bq dumb, he is not by any 
means destitute of feeling. Chop language or logic 
how we please, it is impossible to regard him otherwise 
than as a member of some family; he has his •female 
partner, whom, in,lus own jargon, he may call wife ; 
he has little ones whom, in the same diolrot, he may 
denominate children; and it is very certain that, what¬ 
ever he calls or considers tliem, he provid es cjs sfiUlK. 
for theif ipointenance, and has U|tiiBMii||>seidB'%n8e of 
duty—perhaps a higher sensgtffduty than the armed 
savage who tracks him through the forest for his 
blood.. The scientific assassin may look upon him 
simply as a specimen. But transport yourself in fhney 
into one of the vast solitudes in tlie interkr of Eala- 
mantin, and look at a venerable old mias, sitting with 
Ills wife and family about hing in his arborud habita¬ 
tion. Ho may possibly be very ugly; Iris nose may 
be broad, his face flat, and he may have portentous 
callosities instead of whiskers; but he is a mild old 
fellow, and has been sufficiently mellowed by time to 
regard the world in a calm and philosophical light. 
He has witnessed the rising and setting of many a 
sun; he has hunted; he has fished; he has fought 
with Dyaks and Malays; he has bitten off many a 
finger, and laid his heavy hand on many a dusky back, 
in defence of ids rights. But tlien, it may bo said, he 
is unable to explain those rights, and has never thought 
of presenting them to the world in a blue folio. So' 
mucli tile more reason have we to pity liim. He does 
not, perhaps, understand distinctly why he should not 
be shot, and ,have his skin stuffed for a museum; nor 
would he by any means acquiesce in the reasoning 
by which the man: of science might seek to justify the 
murderous process. He has come into the enjoyment 
of life without knowing how, just as the man of science 
himself has, and is quite os solfbitous to prolong the 
delight of looking at the sun, as the man wlio dodges 
him for his skin. We wish the mias could write. 
Would he not describe with fearful eloquence tthe 
poignancy of his sufferings, flrheh seeking, with his 
awkward movements, to escape from the well-booted 
stranger from the west, plunging after him, soznetimes 
up to his cliin in water, merely to make liis diildren 
f^erless, and his wife a widow! The Dyidca lia^e a 
good excuse for killing the mias, who meets fhiem 
sometimes stick in hand, fights desperate battles, aiid 
occasionally, if fame speak true, carries ofiT his mremy's 
head as a trophy. The BySk hifnself does inifih the 
same when he kills anybbdy, man or monlBBif,: At 
ahyiate, in the former case, he cuts off the beiA, 
it under his arm, carries it home, smokes it cas^liUjr,' 
and then (hangs it upvin a house with o^ec amok^ 
heeds, perhaps secretly, os a B(»t of fetiiich. > 

This creature, however—this Dyak—is aduilikted 
freely into the huwan hotwithstimdlBjj’ Bis 

^sari^uinary propeiirii&W, sifli]^y bscanse he (Aii; [^ak, 
an/i we by no means ifijopt to. his 
w^d it do any barm N wo were to wi^ a lil^ 
the drele of ':oaX'lure^l'^S'• 
the mias also?' .He he looked npcm imd ti«ited 

as a seit to lnQm»;: . ra^ 
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bigjbljr oov^d by the jErondest noblemen-r-vrero 

lii iDTfiiuabi^ heiT>loODiM« and, ia cases of 
dcsoent, funtitUc^ ground for protracted 
X* slight change of name helped materially 
n^riiig about tids result. lns{^ead of being deemed 
'homage fur a def,. the services in question were 
attributed to the etiquette of a coii/t; and under this 
sguise the proudest seigneur valued heyond his estates 
the privilego of serving a disli at the royal dinner, 
of presenting the napkin wheti the king waslied his 
hands, or even of holding tlio basin, if his majesty was 
eiok ! And these fhnetions were not merely nominal 
attributes of^cerMn court-oflices, really to bo per¬ 
formed-, by deputy; the holders of such privileges 
anztously and proudly exercised tliem in tiieir own 
petiMnsi; the duty wsie too lionourablc, they tlmught, 
to-:be devolved upon another. The contemporary 
^j^hronielers of Versailles gossip relate many singular 
cataRrophes which arose when two rival claimants 
fw the same domestic function came into collision, 
and so placed the sacred person of majesty in positions 
equally undignifled and painful , 

: The ayatem which ruled at court prevailed of course 
among tife itiferior circles of society. Private land-s 
ownersJmhavMJtowords thbir tenants as the king did 
towards themselves, and exacted, after th<^r degree, 
the >Same spe(;jeB of service and observance. To a con- 
^darable extent, the same may be said concerning 
tha taxation of file country. Tlie aid and contribu- 
tioDS which, the state required from the subject, and 
which in England was very early commuted into a 
land-tax .or a window-duty, continued in Prance to 
be levied in the vexatious shape of corveea —work to 
be per/bnned by the peasantry at any time when the 
Borereign or his officials chose to demand it. Ordinarily, 
these corvees comprised a certain fixed number of days’ 
labour to he devoted at apiKiinted periods in repairing 
roadS' and bridges, or other works of a quasi public 
clidracter. But the performance of tliis duty did not 
exempt the inhabitants from extraordinary demands 
upon pccaainn, of a very serious and oppressive nature. 
When Antoinette entered Prance upon licr 

marriage^lMth the daupliin, afterwards Louis XVL, 
hi^ Corthge was transportetl from the frontier to tlie 
capital by horses levied from tlie farmers residing along 
the road for miles on either side. The season was also 
most unpropitious. The roads—at no time very good 
-r-had bepn rendered almost impassable by a succession 
eaf wet weather. An ungenial summer had, moreover, 
bee|jg.#Uowed by an inclement autumnet and at the 
very erisia. of the jkarvest, when every horse and man 
wae wonted to save all that could be saved out of tlie 
scanty ordp, caitie the officials of the court ruthlessly 
impr^^ng • both animals and peasants ^to assist in 
conveying \l)e bride, with a vast miscellaneous army 
of attendants, Ki her expectant hqsband. The service 
was, besides, not only unpaid for«but multitudes of the 
harm carried off never found their way back to the 
owners. Several thousands are stated to have died 
ftom hard usage and otarvation on the occasion; and 
it was years before the rural population of the country 
either recovered from or forgot tl(p injuries sustained 
during that ill-omened transit. 

Sn their turn; seigneurs exacted work ani^ 
produce ftom their tenantry; and witb even greater 
^rshness tlwn the state or the*monareh. When the 
gffeyasees endured by iha proletariat, as they wore . 
calU^- .?struggled first for publkstty, Innd then fo^ 
vengaance, it was, mentioned among them that ‘iro 
widow w^roan could gather nettias by tins roadside 
for hfir eidldrea’a dinner, without, paying a quantum 
- . io some pelUmne^ noble, lounging in the ceil 

,Thi8 sysgsm of tenancy, however, did not 
dljifil0|.a8Sbme. an aspect of oppression and wrong; 
sofMtimH’ths eelsthmships between the parlies were 
oarriud ou$4n« .inaiinar quite patriarchal^ and led tl 


iucidents Bufficieht]yTp;|giigli3g«nd picturesque.; Graphic 
descriptions have b^ preserved of the :sceneB that 
occurred on anniversaries cotresponcBng witli ■ our 
‘gala-days,’when some great landdd proprietor held a 
court to settle the' grass accounts with his tenants. 
The ceremony opened wift a formal processiOT, in 
which M, le Marquis issued forth from the fortress- 
chateau, attended by a crowd pf servants, laekeys; and 
retainers, and took his scat in state on some con¬ 
venient spot outside the castle enc«i»te|- A clear ring 
was formed round hU-seat, into which the tCBantty 
were ushered one by one. First came the payers of 
rents in kind, wlfien tlie whole area was speedily 
almost choked with fowls, hams, bags of wheat, firkins 
of butter, eggs, vegetables, fruit, wax, hwiey, cakes, 
bouquets of flowers, and chaplets of roses, 
these paygients would seem 

tary than useful; but their qufffibim andtheir quality 
were rigidly prescribed. With regard to the fowls, for 
example, which were paid in pairs, if one member of 
the couple were small or lean, the account was squared 
by selecting for its companion a specimen peculiarly 
large and fat. It is curious that altbougli tlie custom 
of thus making quittance with a landlord has so long 
bem extinct, its traces still rPmain in the language. 
InllnaDy country districts of France, the saying, 
^chapons dc rentes,’ has become proverbial to express 
any contrivance for adjusting less with greater, in 
order to strike a fair average. A married couple of 
ill-assorted stature—especially if the husband have 
the disadvantage in size—are pretty sura to get the 
nickname of ehapons de rentes. * 

After tlie payments in kind came the tenants who 
paid in service, eacli of them seeking bis annual 
receipt. Some few were then reminded tliat their rent 
was in arrear. One was told that tiiere were hoots 
belonging to members of the seigneur’s liousehold 
which he lind omitted to repair; and anotlicr, that he 
had not completed his round of tailoring jobs. To a 
third, my lord remarked that the gates of the chateau, 
which the tenant and his family w'cee hound to keep 
in repair, in return for tlie farm they occupied, were 
getting loose on the hinges. Widow Martin, wlio 
enjoyed a cottage by Hie entrance-gateway, and 
received, besides, a weekly allowance of meal, was 
gently scolded for having lieen overtaken with sleep 
at times when slic ought to be k^ping vigilant watch. 
Following these, came sonic favoured tenants whose 
rents wore of an easier or jocose character, merely 
exacted jwm- rire, as tlie French say. Some of them, 
on entering the circle, went through amusing antics, 
or put themselves in ridiculous postures, tlieir rent 
being discharged if they succeeded in making my loid 
laugh. Others walked gravely up to the steward to 
have their noses tweaked, their wliiskers pulled,,’or. to 
reegive a slight box on the ear; and then they, too, got 
their ‘quittance’ like the rest. When ail was .done, 
the seignenr mode a' speecli to his tenantry, who 
subsequently gathered round a homely but subetmitial 
banquet ; but en attendant the preparation of the viaads^ 
they ail set to work in a body to clear the cast^moat 
of frogs, a service they were bound to perform wimn- 
over the croakings disturbed tlie slumhqrs of my loi^’e 
family. Abundant records of similar tenureX exist in 
other countries of Europe; we have space, however, 
but for a«single tpecimen instence. The dty end 
proviace of Altenburg was bequeathed by a quwn of 
Hungary to one of her nobl^ upon conditioii ; that 
he and his successors should always breed A'certain 
liun^r of peacocks, in default wjfereof demesne 
shoiKd revert to the crown, ' v _ ’ 

IKnancy by personal snW and eersice irihidA as 
we have said, fnim our Fkiglish tystemt#i^-hetwesQ 
individual landlords and tenantll^' ceiiM|igs, ago, 
being either abaUshed com 

money-rant.., Tbv'xoyalt^;v:iiidne,\<a; 












obseirance* were the heirs xif wme 

Jtoble familien, or, to bthor instances, by corporate 
bodies, who flnjoy a »tWl higher privilege (rf perpetuity. 
Of this deseription are the nail-counting and wood¬ 
chipping annuaily performed in Westniinster Hall by 
tlie ^riifis elect, and the gold-fringed gloves presented 
by other corporations to the judges on circuit, as the 
representatives of majesty. The reeordsf however, of 
suclr tenures, still exist in great abundance in old 
chronicles and lav'-books—in the Exchequer-rolls, in 
the registers of ‘ inquisitioni’ in distinct ‘cartularies,’ 
and other muster-roils of rights and titles. The 
customs therein recorded have Idhg ago lapsed into 
desuetude, and the rents so paid are extinct with the 
families holding estates uiuier them. Yet there is no 
^litll^hterest, in an antiquarian point of view, about 
suci^fP8sig«Bl5pli»of property; and we ol|tatn many 
strange glimp% of national habits and relative values 
at remote periods of our history, from tliese sources 
of information, A curious collection of tenures and 
services, selected with a special view to tlieir singu¬ 
larity, has fallen into our hands, from wliich wo may 
contrive K> pick but much interesting matter. Its 
author is one- ‘Thos, Blouse, of the Inner Temple, 
Eaqmre,' and the book is entitled Antient Tenures of 
Land and Jocular Customs of some Mannours, made 
puhliek for the diversion of some and the instruction of 
others. The book was printtxl in 1C7!), ‘for Abel 
Bopcr at the Sun; Tlios. Basset at tlie George; and 
Christopher Wilkinson at tlie Black Boy; ail in 
Eleet Street;’ and it bears, moreover, tlie imprimatur 
of the celebrated Francis North, wlio, ‘well knowing 
tlie learning and industry of the autliur, doth allow the 
printing of this book.’ But to our extracts. 

War, naturally enough in tho.so days—and we are 
engaged almost exclusively with tlie first Flantagenet 
kings—formed the chief object of anxiety and service. 
The oblig.ttion to serve, either personally or by deputy, 
in the royal army, with horse and .arms for forty days, 
whenever the sovereign ehoso to go to war, formed tlie 
customary tenure on which a knight’s fee w’as held. 
The conditions were, however, often varied. Some 
tenants undertook to supply one or more foot-soldiers, 
armed witli*pikes; bills, or bows; or else furnished 
weapons—-200 arrows; so many bows without strings ; 
sometimes, but more rarely, cross-bows; and once or 
twice we find tlie co^ition laid down of providing the 
larger deseription of dart and stone-throwing engine, 
called a oatapulta. In some cases, also, the military 
services were to be rendered wherever it pleased the 
king to carry on hostilities; in otliers, the tenant was 
bound to foilow bis fcajesty only in his wars with 
Bootland or Wales. Tlie barony of Burgh, on the sands 
of Cumberland, and some other estates in the same 
county,' were granted to oconpiers on tho condition 
blowing horns, to give alarm whcnevcr«an 
inwion of the Scots was perceived. Wrenoe, son of 
Mforic, held lands in Shropshire upon tho serjeantcy 
of: ofih^ating*8s farimer, or interpreter, between the 
English and Welsh on diplomatic occasions. 'X'iie 
pri^ of-certain weapons are shewn by the terms on 
wtiich these articles might be commuted for money: 
thus, a pole-age was i^eemable for 12 pence, and 
» sward ^ Be. 4(L 

Sport came next to war. Innumerable estates were 
granted to leaders on condition of keeping «r training 
hawks and hounda for the king’s use providing 
spurs,'honting-homs, crots-bows; arrows, for the chase; 
tut of keeping a roy^ fesreet dear of destructive vermin. 
^\^iam iXie Conqperoi granted to Bobert Umfoam- 
viUe' the lordship, valley, and forest of RiddesMle, 
in ChiAcriand, under condition of hia defending fiat 
' patt Of flie-cb|tDtry ‘ iftr ever ffom wolves and enemlea' 
—a^vinglsimi, in«reov^, the sword worn by lus majteaty 
vlieilt entered the country. Johannes Engaym 

held Hnutingdonshire from Henry IH., 


subject to- his chasing woIyes; jfekee; irnd' cats—‘ cut- - 
rendi ad Inpura, vulpem, et oaMnhi''-^nd ettewama- 
ting all manner of vermii/ln that pari^^ d*® ^W*y' 

A manor in Rent wat lield undbf ’ jEffwasd'.t^y 
Bertram de Criol, onK-ondition of pro viding a 
or dog-leader, to take charge of thO hottoda' trained 
to hunt tho wild*boar, whenever tho king vIMted 
Gascony. Vauterer; Latinised into veHerdrim, 
to be derived from the^old French wortl raeffrui mekfli 
ing a fhongrel hound.* The*vauterer in the iiisttfo^ 
wo liave citeil was engaged to accompany the royiil 
tixiin ‘ as long as ii pair of shoes, wort]j four peneO^ ;■ 
■would last.’ This period offservAffis prescribed ill' 
many other instances. The high value attach^ tO 
animals traineil for tlie chase is curiously exemplified 
in the dues paid annually by tli« county of Wilts, and 
which comprise ‘ a hawk wsirtli xx. pounds, and a horn 
worth XX. shillings.’ _ 

Tlic Plantagenct kings were great travellers—mai¬ 
ling in their locomotive propensities herpreaentmajestyj 
although they enjoyed ng facilities of steam-yachts or 
^ccial trains. For travelling, accordingly, they t06K 
care that their tenants should make fitting nrovislon. 
•Many manors were held on tho tenure^of furnishing 
bridles, itoiisings, and otlilr horse-ge^r for the kings 
nse; of shoeing his majesty’s horsey or carrying hay 
to Jiis stables. An estate at Cnckney, |n Notts, was 
held by a tenant who was bound m shoe the king’s 
palfrey on all four feet, using, however, royal nails and 
materials. If, by liis nnskilfiilne.ss, the animal vTaa 
lamed, tlie tenant was bound to provide another, of not 
less than four marks’ value, or L.2,3s. 4d. Edward I., 
consequently, paid at leUst forty-three aliillings for his 
riding-horses. By way of provision for royal voyages 
by sea, several towns on the const wore under obliga- ■ 
tion to find ships, rigging, or sailors. Some lands were 
held by individuals on tlie tenure of pulling an oar or 
liauling at a rope in the royal galley. Among others, 
Solomon Attefold enjoyed a manor in Kent,' On the 
serjeantcy of holding the king’s head whenever he 
journeyed by sea. 

Many services now performed by the f^^tionaries 
of tlic law were at this period attached to tlie tenures, 
of landeil estates. 'I’he duties of serving writs, acting 
as thieftor debtor catchers—‘ caehepolli,’ as they were ’ 
called ill the mongrel Latin of the time—of escorting 
money on its way to the royal exchequer, and of 
aiding in various shajics tlie administration law or 
security of the subject, were imposed on many tenants 
under tlie cn»vn in every county. The most dis^ee- 
able function of this kind, howeifor, which we find 
recorded, devolved upon the occupiers of certtudb 
messuages and lands at Stanley, in Wtfrwickshire, Who 
lield the property upon the service ‘ of erecting the 
gallowsfond hanging tha-tliieves.’ * 

We catch, in somijof these tenures, curious glinlpshil 
of the homely and sirngile way in wiiich even monareht. 
liveikflve or six centuries ago. 'Tims, Wiiliclmne, : 
Willielmi de Alesburg, for a manor in Bucks; , pro^v^ 
vided straw for the kin^s lied, and rushes to 
ciiamber; paying, besides, three eels in winter, 
two green geese thrice a year, for his majcsty^sieiihi' 
Richard Stanford paid a pair of tongs yearly iti|6'the 
joyal exchequer. Bartholomew' 
every Cluristma* a sextary—qjjout a pint Arid adwlf— 
of gillyflowetwine. The Lord Stafiwd lH^^a manor* 
inWarwicksmrefrora Edwaid I. ttpOri pgyirig a^ 
pair of scerlfet hose, to whicte-'ilM firi4 the extrava- 
int value of Ss. was attained; ’ ^^aohe do Goreon 
to the king for his lands '^Norfolk; ^twenty- 
four herring-pics, upon their 6i»t coming ini*» Walter 
Tnivell held a Cornish^ acze->ce(^£falent tb about sixty 
statute Bcrai-%-on conditioii'of findirif a boat and tackle 
to fish for tho king so'^g in Oomwall. 

One Koberh the son gf- Alexandior^^was tri^^ 

Aanor of W£endh^^f|umvli:ing Joto, 
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>*}ie had faeaid that ^oioef ha who spoke had recog^- 
nited her. : entered the little room, and a |»irof 

itnroenieljfy Urge, vividly bright blkek eye> met here. 
Tlie dying {ioet bad been dreaming of hie young happy 
dayt), and Leonore wui pictured in hia dream as she 
was theg;,hia eyes watched for her actual appearance 
such fyi .she had been; uid wlien the fad^,_ wan, 

I shrivmied'Up countess tpet his gaze, he dropped Ms face 
upon the l^Upw and wept.’ To make an end of this 
aaetuote, the iover died, bequeathing bis child, a girl, 
to the countess. It waa^^the dnt meeting many years 
afterr of-tfais 'girl and tlie countess’s son^ on hoard tlie 
vessel in which our authoress was breasting the waters 
of the Baltic, which attracted her attention, and led 
her to a knowtedge of their parents’ story. The youth 
juumitten at once; and in the fblnesa of time, his 
"'mofflll^had fho sptirfaction of seeing him married to 
the daughter of him whose life her faithlessness had 
imbittered, and perhaps shorteimd. 

Miss Bunbury’s sketciies of forest-scenery in Sweden 
are very good. The road sometimes runs for a vast 
number of miles in a straight line through one of these 
forests, add the dreary feeling of the traveller may be 
conceived. ‘ The solemn silence may be for hours 
unbroken by the slightest sound. It happened once 
that, by the upsetting of a carriage, I was left alone 
until the driver had ridden back to procure another, 
and during that time my only fear was that the silence 
to which 1 listened should be broken; the fall of s% leaf 
would have terrided me.’ Sometimes a conflagration 
occurs, whicli gives a new and terrible aspect to the 
sftine. ‘These devastating flres are generally the 
result of accident and carelessness; the dry white 
moss which covers the ground forma excellent tinder 
when the wood-entters light their flres or smoko their 
pipes in the forests. I saw a whole Island—or at least 
all that grew in it—consumed in this way, and a 
curiously beautiful sij^bt it was, burning in the midst 
of a large and rapidly rushing river. Some fishermen 
had gone there, and made a fire and cooked some flsh, 
and eaten a dinner, and they set the island oii fire, and 
like a ship at sea, it burned down to the water’s edge. 
In the dead of night, it was a very strange spectacle, 
a burning mass, so large, so bright, so furious, in the 
midst of rushing water. The tall dark heads rising 
above the flames till tlie flames rose over them, and 
then descended again satisfied with tlieir prey, and 
lowering and lower&ig till they were obliged to die 
because they could destroy no more. And the green 
isle was a black heap of charcoal, with tlie waters 
citcling round it.’ 

The next thing tliabritrikcs us in this pleasant book 
; is the story of the Beauty of Dalecarlia, a young boat- 
vroman of Stockholm, who was so celebrated for her 
personal attractions that she was even sent for to the 
p^ace that the royal family might see her. This girl, 
'« peasant of Dalecarlia, was engaged to bo married to 
« young man who could find no more agreeable way 
to riae in the world than to sink in the earth as a 
.miner at I'aUlua. £bba would not have hesitated to 
join bis dre*^ fortunes; but it occurred to her that 
by her own industey she might make money enough 
to enable them to many and settle down in some 
employment more pleasing than labouring in the 
vaidts of the earth. Slie therefore refused him her 
hand in the meantime, and explaining he» intentions 
and hopes, became one of the Dalkuller, aj boatwomen 
>of the MfBior Lake. Her beauty very soon brought 
her notunly renown but comparative riches.; her b^t 
ITM as successful in one summer as those of the Ather 
JMkttUer in three'; and elated with her good-f«:kne, 
instead of returning home for the winter, .wher^the 
.boatwomen's^upatlon ia gone, die remained in the 
capitel. worung .bald at creditable and lucrative 
MBfdpyaent. This tiwrying in the capital, it seems, is 
fh^.rep«tatioh tn the Ddkifllerr^lhha’s 


beauty and success lmd m®^w'Mf ®»»ny enemies; 
and many false reports ireachod^the:ears of dier ldver.« 
as he was toiling underground,^^'" 
they met; the poor girl at the sum mit of her. jw; and 
provided with her bag of money, tu eoBviace nsf 
of the practicability of her plans. liter reoeptlon was 
reproax^s and bitter, awM words; the young mim 
went back to the mines; and the beautiful DalkUlhi* 
sat down in her boat stupified, and then awakbif^; 
riirew into the deep wtfters the bag that contained 
whole fortune. At the beginning of the next attimher,; 
when her lover had repented his precipitation,' and : 
came to Stockholm to seek another intefview, she whs 
found dead in her boat. 

Tlie mines alluded to in this anecdote are the great 
copper-mines of Fahhin; which are very graphic^y 
descriiied by Miss Bunbiyry—tbr everything in this 
work is picturesque or romantic. The road that I 
to them was through a forest, as straigdit as an dflfS 
with tall trees closing it in on both sides. ‘A gsoenish 
sickly hue was soon observable, blending with tite daric 
uprising cloud, and, its diotion excepted, causing it.to 
fesemble London .fog much more tluin Londmi unoke. 
As we came nearer, a strong sulpharoas smhll tainted 
the clear sunny atmosphefs; a pale-qreim, copper and 
copperas-covered church appeared jn sight, and we 
were at Fahlun, at Stora-Kopparbergen.^ At sight of 
the' place, our authoress had the idea ‘ that Vesuvius 
had destroyed itself, and lay smokiiife in ruins.’ . . . . 

' A great open cliasm 1000 feet long, and, 1 think, ,400 
deep, appears in the midst of the scorisa, whieh, im¬ 
perfectly cleared from the ore, has accumulated thorn 
ago to age, and with the smoke rising up from it, 
certainly looks as if it had been cast up from the 
buiriiug earth below. 'This great chasm has not bean 
worked out, but formed by the tumbling in of the 
mine about 200 years ago; two great pillars of quartz 
rise at the bottom. The mine is shaped like a cone 
turned upside down: it consists of copper and kon ; 
pyrites mixed witli the most beautiful crystals, which, . 
when not long exposed to the iur, sparkle like 
diamonds, and have a fine efifeot when an internal mine 
is lighted up. Sulphate of iron and copper is found, 
the former covering the woodworks of the mine, and 
the latter impregnating the water, from which it is 
extracted by an ingenious contrivance. The immense 
blocks of granite, felspar, hornblende, and cfolorito 
slate which cover the plain around this vast mine, 
really in aspect reminded me of the lava-strewn fields 
of Vesuvius.* 

'Ihe authentic annals of this ml|ie go back to'the 
year 1347, but tradition will have that’at a mtto% 
earlier date it disgorged the copper tot® used by King 
Solomon iniuilding the Temple of Jerusalem. 

The desert into the crater is, for a certdn distance, 
by a sort of windinj^ wooden staircase, and so easy that, 
our auilioresB, notwithstanding Ihe caution of her guide, ' i 
went rapidly and gaily down. ‘We soon found owr- 
selves in a large chamber, where the guide, lighting 
great pine-torch, hold it up to the walls, which sparii^ 
with crystals green and white; beautifol stalaektes of 
green vitriol, tlie su^hate of iron, which hung from Ihe 
vaulted roofs, and clung to the toick or wtx^en works 
^where the water used in working the mine has: passed.’ 

I So far all was eery apeeablf ; but oominenced a 
scries of perwndicnkf ladders, descending in : darkness^ 
foolh one small landing-place to aaq&er ; With the 
irgling of waters in your ears, and;; tlm hddkiM cold; 
ippery, and covered with mud soft ioe. ‘ Imagine 
an attempt to go down those in thick daiknelB, with a 
guide standing on the |datfona above you holding a 
torch, winch casts its Bg^t &s your head only to 
bewUder; % if you turn that Jtiad to look where 
your steps lead, you only «ei|*«teai»d l^sth, 
and for aught yon ;laK 0 g,' jbn aw. , te ^ 

ilidder .vteto-^hKtf.'';^it'4&qnn3t,::<^''man seems-,Ibg 











: think 'imneceeswy—^ tell* yon to go on; . . . A 
c<‘n)e» ^ thei-hacending ladder; as the torcJi' 
ir^ t flashed on liit faro, it appeared to me like 
, oho of tjiose'that need w IHghten my cliildbood, when 
aeon in the reflection of blazing spirits and sulphur 
burned in a pewter dish.' He.looked at me, as we 
passed, and his look seemed to saya “ I am glad to go 
•up, and you are foolish to go down.”’ Our heroine at 
length arrived at a chamber of the mine where the 
kihgSi Of Sweden dine onrtheir’accession to th<> throne. 
!Ibe last royal guest was Bernadotte, witli the Crown 
Prince, now King Oscar, and the now dowager queen. 
Oscar, fortuflatelyifor him, was not obliged to repe.at 
his visit upon his accession to tlie crown, for in the 
intend, the flight of steps was accidentally destroyed 
wludr formerly led the whole way to the banqueting- 
rOom, and the descent became what Miss Bunbury 
found it. ‘ Not many visitors to this mine go .furtlier 
mm tins royal chamber; and indeed tiio vision to 
one who does so for only once in a lifetime—theflrst 
and only time—may haunt him aftern'nrds. The 
glare of fitful light, the salphurons form of those who 
seem to have parted for ever from ti'c bright sun afld 
the lighf of earth—the sound of unseen water—the 
horrid ^depthV^awniug so* close, that a single step 
aside would sen;! one down as the mine-master sent 
a large block of wood for luy instruction, tencliing 
me ,hy actiim what he did not say in words. All 
this, and more than this, you will see, and hear the 
sound of the block as it rebounds from ledge to ledge, 
falling, falling, and the sound growing fainter, fainter, 
till after the lapse, I should think, of nearly a minute, 
it is heard no more. It was the discovery tliat, on 
landing on one of the very small platforms, I had 
stepped b.ack within half a foot of one of these 
gulfs, that totally freed me from my desire to see 
more of the copper-mine of Falilun. After that, my 
courage failed, and I only recollect clinging to an 
upright ladder, and crying to my stolid guide: “ I 
will go up!—I. will go tip! ” ’ This consummation was 
fortunate for the public, wlncli could not afford to 
let so agreeable a writer meet tlie fate c. the female 
mention^ by Dr Clarke in hie account of another 
mine. ' Have a care,’ said one of tlie miners to him: 
‘it, was just so one of our women fell as she was 
descending to her work.’ ‘ And wliat became of her?’ 
•'Became of her?—she becameponial-a/’—a pancake. 
Only a short time licfore Miss Bunbury’s visit, tlie 
gUid^oSt his torch, but urged two gentlerocu he was 
coo^^Wting to proceed, assuring them tl^t they miglit 
coiffidontly rely opium, though in the dark. Stepping 
/back at thb moment, be went down into the abyss like 
tiie block of wood 1 

But we have now allotted to these amusing volumes 
as much fpace as we can afford, and i^st feoiiclude 
with the following mention of a Rational custom, and 
tlie reflections thereupon of thg authoress: ‘ We put 
up at a'tidy cottage, which I believe was the ^lost- 
station; but it. was; one of the quietest houses in the 
world. There was only an elderly woman visible in 
it, with the most charmingly bright-eyed and bright- 
cheeked little lass of ten years oifl. In my nice little 
chamber was a narrow-leaved myrtle, with branches 
extended on cross bits of wood; the cliild came in wit^ 
an apology, carrying water for her myrtle, as site was 
•evidently nurturing it cimefully.* I sidd so to her.. 

‘♦ Yes,” she replied, looking up with greit importilice, 
«thatil is necessary to do.” ^ i 

, “ AqA whi^ you inland to do with yonr myrtle 

“3^a«lp|il:a bride’s ixown one day," she said, with 
li flioe onwmpliuity, and a graceful nod of her little 
..‘‘head. ■; , 

li: '5^e child reaaii^ her myrtle to.ma|l 9 her bridal- 
cronr^ii GraV0| experience may look on, and see the 
tonthi((K such expectations looming in the distant 
futine^ fathers in Bnglmol. 


would doubtless ishaka their heads, and look perfectly ;; 
shocked at<; the idea ., of jiutting such, notions into 
children's heads. They think it better aach notions 
should come there secretly, and not openly; that the 
gravest, next to deatii, and the most important, fo far 
as life goes, of earth’s events, sliould only he thought of 
in a smothered titter or an idle jest; thought of only 
as aomethiv,g papa and mamma think it very wrong 
to think about. 

‘This little girl may never wear the‘'myrtle-crown; 
she may wither before her plant; or she may grow en 
to see it wither, and her brhlal-crqwn uncalled for— 
old maids arc tolerably plentiful in Sweden, more. so 
at least tlian in France. 'Tet is she not as well prepared 
to meet either destiny—that which may call her to 
a wedding-crown, or that which consigns he r « 
blesseduess not so often coveted—ap.they arcwwiioin^ 
the ordainW lot of women is mode a subject of con¬ 
cealment, of mystery,Almost of impropriety ? To know 
that it is the dtild’s natural destiny to be what her 
mother is—may not that calm, innocent, inherent 
belief reprove the illusions of youth, and tend to 
prepare the heart and character for the*Hri8l8 and 
duties of common life ?' 


LI T E R A E PABULUM. 

Few of our readers, wlille peru-sing flaming articles, in 
the Times and other big-wig journals and magazines, 
on tlie liberty of the press, arc really aware of what 
this phrase actually indicates. They have a vague 
idea that there is now no Star-Chamber or High-Cdin- 
missiun Court; that prosecutions for libel are much 
diminished in number, and altogether altered in kind; 
tliat a man cannot now be pilloried for the severest 
reflections on an ‘old marquis,’ or liave liis ears docked 
for contumelious comments on the bench of bishops; 
tliey glory in the thought that Higg, Snigg, or Blogg 
may start his penny journal in favoiir of oppressed 
nationalities, and ruin liimself off-hand witliout any 
one caring a snuff about it—and a very glorious and 
admirable privilege this is too, wo are not going to 
gainsay that; but all this time they never give a 
tliought to the other side of the picture—never 
trouble themselves to inquire what kind of literary 
entertainment is kept for their poorer brethren ; just 
as our great-great-great-graudfatliers, who delivered 
us from poi)ery and tynanny, never concerned them¬ 
selves about the goings on at Newgate and Tyburn. 
A free govermnent was the cry in one case; a free 
press is, the cry in the other. But we must not tict 
tlie advantages of the general principle blind Us to the 
gross faults and shortcumings which exist in detail. 

Wo have on our table before us some score of the 
penny publications which ar^rovided for the hebdom'* 
ad)|l amusement of the wive^sisters, and daughter^, of 
the Britisli mechanic; and very stimulating and attrac¬ 
tive their titles and contents ore. We doubt whether 
any lady in the land—in fact, we don’t dosiht about it— 
gets as much excitement out of her circulating libi^aiy, 
which supplies her with Jane Eyre, Zod, Blondell, and 
other works of high art and delicate 'looseheas, its: 
Betty Lutestring or Bill Blinkers gets mit of ilio 
Mudies and Ca'w'thomes of the New Cut; Shoe Lane, 
and Holywell* Street. The Poacher’s Bride, or the 
Blasted Beech ; The Brompton Burglar ; The Sf^ish 
Brigands, qr the Fatal Daggrar; .Sidfley Belville, a 
Tale of the Present ; . Cobur de Lion, an Historical 
Romance; The Flower of the Farm, w the Titled 
Traitor—are a few of the epics imd tragedies which 
are|^oubtles8 at this miment rending with pasrion 
or l^rowning with tears half the mitUhiM’ ahu ah<^' : 
makers’ apprentices in London.' It ia ^ indispetith- 
able qualifleation in all these sdtials |hat they shotild ' 
be illustrated. -The first page of The Peacluf’B Bride 
contains ,a portrait of* Arthur Covpdtey,‘a- yaung 
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gi^tleman who is s mysterioiyt coftnectiou of the 

f thy squhog^yrho bates the poacher, who beftiends 
lur, wba has protected Iiis bride from the ‘ lawless 
Its' of the ‘purse-proud aristocrat,’ who has there- 
driven Arthur from liis bouKi who has taken 
^du a hut in the forest, whence he sallies out 
■ Vevery evening to meet the daughter of the clergyman;' 
! who is also beloved by ,the squire's nephew, who is 
accidentally slain by the aforesaid Arthur, who is very 
nearly hanged, tiut is rescued at the last moment by 
Uif poachw; who had been present at the blasted 
beech wl»en the fatal deed was done, and who ulti¬ 
mately proves Arthur to be tlie legitimate son of tlic 
squire’s elder brother* The young man in question 
is clad in the usual attire of an English gentleman— 
nameiy, a double-breasted sailor’s jacket, with braid in 
large buttons on the upper part of Jh# cuffs ; 

■ lU short single-breasted waistcoat with brass buttons; 
Mirn-down collars; and tight white ducks. His hair 
is;parted in the middle; and the expression of his 
coW^nance something between tliat of a cborus- 
singiis,at Evans's and a Jew-attomey in Gray’s Inn of 
the n^^ oMI. Jones. 

The hdompton Burglar is a different stylo of affair 
altogether. Here we shave a frontispiece and no 
mistake, displaying citizens carousing, and-attired in 
tliose marvellous garments which are known to the 
vulgar as trunk-hose, doublets, sunmts, &c. Tlie 
enormous chests and sinewy logs of these worthies are 
delightful to look upon; and the gabUi-ended houses in 
the background are of that well-known character for 
which the Adelplii Theatre is so deservedly famous. 

Cffiur de Lion, by the author of Jack Cade, is the 
regular business—none of your mere flimsy love- 
stories or tales of low life, but a genuine historical 
novel on the grand Janies and Bulwer scale, where ‘ my 
halidome,’ and ‘ my troth,’ and ‘ b’yr lady,’ form the 
staple of the dialogue; and the hero on his roan war- 
steed performs nearly as many marvellous feats as the 
autiior himself in his place at Astley’s. He carries a 
banner which, ftoni its size and sliape, ser.’cs, we 
should think, for tlic c.outiterpane of Ins bed at night; 
his lance is about the bulk of tho mast of a ship, and 
his moustaches touch his shoulders. This hero has 
ills good and his bad points—his good ones being an 
unvarying readiness to fight anybody he comes .across, 
and a disposition on all occasions to throw down ‘a 
handful of bezants;’ ffis bad ones', a slight tendency 
to choler, which leiuls to many unfortunate mistakes 
in the way of hanging—an uncontrollable inclination 
to imitato the great King Edgar in tlie case^of Ins 
female subjects, be theytmaids, wives, or widows, and, 
we must confess, a cruel but pious love of torturing 
Hebrews. Our old friend the banished noble, who lives 
in the woodman’s cottage^ and magnanimously saves 
the king's life when tlie bdir is just going in to flnii^i 
him,^s of course a prominent character. 

The Flower of the Farm is a harrowing tale of‘in¬ 
nocence betrayod,’ but betrayed in such a remarkably 
Bgrecabie maimer that we are quite thankful to the 
author for sending us away in so good a liumour. The 
noble seducer is certainly ‘a villain,’ and ‘the flower’ 
is certainly to be pitied. But she has such capital fun 
in the splendid vill^r-wliere, we suspect, ducks and 
green pease, with standard sherry, were placed upon 
the groaning board dtdly—has so many new dresses, 
and such ‘brilliant gems,’ that we cannot fget all the 
horror we ought. . When, however, eventually for¬ 
saken, and presented with the L.100 cheque, which 
givBS in disgust to the cressing-sweeper, she retufnato 
her broken-hearted {farent, and dies in her arms, \e 
feel ibatprobabilitp and morality are alike 8atlsfled.| 
If our readers imaging that wo have been practising 
on their iin *the above sketch, they are 

wondrbaBly.,n)ist^en i we have given- but a faint 
pieture of the alftnrditioa which lire every week served 


up to the fietion-loving' portion of^he poor- We have 
said not a word of the generous'nobleman wlm, being 
repulsed in his overtures Ao jljlft blacksmith’s wiffe, 
imnTed:iately requests Heaven 'to infoiitt'bim qrhfther. 
such things can be, ^bestows 60,000 rerbu'nS on tb? 
blacksmith’s family; and invites the ‘ honest fellow'’ to 
supper the same nig^t. We have said nOt n word of 
the high-born lady whose husband, a gallant knight, is 
thrown into a dungeon by bis feudal lord, and whose 
release ia only to be purftiased by his wife’s dishonour ' 
—this being, as is very well known, the recognised, 
mode of proceeding among the nobility and gentry of 
the period. We have not attemptAl* to describe the : 
demeanour of the lady, as, with distended nostril and 
flashing eye, she assures the proud earl that, rather 
than submit ‘ to his loathed embrace,’ she would bury 
herself in the deptli.s of ‘ypn dark lake;’ or, ibonld 
all else fail, that slio ‘ bears that about her wUL 
protect what slic values more than life—base despdl!’ 
touching at the time the point of a dagger exquisitely 
polished and adorned at tlie hilt witli jewels of in¬ 
estimable value. We have altogether passed over the- 
thfilling incident of the gentleman who murdered his 
betrothed in mistake for a chimney-swMp, 'and did ’ 
penance for the rest of his'life by weasing a sgraper 
next liis hqart—of the noble-hearted damsel who hid 
herself for three days in the robbers’ cavp, to detect 
th>! foul conspiracy against the life of her lover, who 
wiis to be accused of poisoning his r^aI, wiio had in 
reality been put to death by the robber-chief, at the 
instigation of a neighbouring ‘ chateliane,’ who coveted 
Ills broad lands—of tlie repentant miser, who suc¬ 
cours tlie stranger youth something after this fashion: 

‘My business with thee is brief,' said the miser: 

‘ thou ’rt unfortunate ? ’ 

‘ Alas !’ replied Percy, ‘ I am wretched.’ 

‘ I pity thee—I pity tliee.’ 

‘ Thanks, thanks, good .lasper,’ said the young 
man; ‘ your comniiseration for the misfortunes of your 
fellow-creatures does lionour to your head and heart, 
and well becomes your gray hairs.’ 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed the miser: ‘enough of this— 
thou'rt ruined!' 

‘ Beggared! ’ 

‘ His words move me,’ said the miser aside; ‘ and 

there is sometiiing in his voice and features that- 

But pshaw ! I am wandering. Thou lov’st the fair 
Alice Clifford?' 

‘ To distraction,’ said the youth. 

‘But her u«cle has resolved to sacrifice liCT^ito 
another: is’tnotso?’ % ^ 

‘ Alas I ’ said Percy, ‘ 'tis too true.’ ' 

‘ And wliat think’st thou of doing ? ’ • 

‘ To win myself an honourable station in tho service 
of my coWntryj end forget that such a being'as Alios 
ever existed.’ , 

‘ A brave resolution, kid,’ said- tho miser; ‘ but thou 
must not want money; thou ’It need it.’ 

Percy looked at the wretched old man with morp 
astonishment than ever; but the miser averted'hiis 
gaze. 

'Oh, where shail I,flnd a helping-hand?’ said the’ 
youth. 

Take this pocket-book,’ replied Jasper: ‘ it contains 
a sum sufficient for thy wants/or some time to come 
—take it; and ^ay lleaW prosper thee 1’ 

‘O#, generous sir’-said Percy, ' 

^Nay, nay,’interrupted Jasper:'‘1 atn unused to 
gmitude. ^^^ake it; and when then;art in a foreign 
laifd, in thy prayers forget not the wreUshed otd man 
Jasper Serirape: lie ne^B them.’ : 

‘ Good old man, hear me.’ * • • , 

‘ Away 1’ sa^ the miser ; ‘f wonld»be alone,’ 
Publications of this class generally rna to .aomo 
thirty or forty numbers, and tlie author is nsnallj^ald 
at Ihe rate of about a gUinqs a sheet—the sheet, as 















knoWi contaioiiig sixteen piges—-and as, 

' Jhrm iB the emalleW; « page coatains upward* of forty 
line*, tliis i* somewhere %bottt the scale of a &itlung 
■ad a half a line. T^ey ioe g:rBedily devoured by the 
"eewhble cla*> of domeetic servants, espepially hooaemaid* 
and pages, by young gentlemen and ladies 'behind 
the bar,’ and by shop-girls of evesy description. Their 
effect is not doubtM: the least peniicious conse¬ 
quence is, that it renders boys of this class dissatisfied 
widi their situation in«life, Ind leads them lo form all 
mamier of monstrous schemes for their advancement, 
which sure well if they ended in nothing worse than 
disappointAenV * Bu4 on their female readers the 
^ef^ts are more dangerous; their heads are filled witli 
vWena (ff loifis and ladies—of sudden conquests and 
fanPlKat nuptials—qf dangers and temptations encoun- 
iteied* and overcome by their favourite heroines, to 
whddi nine hundred and ninety-nine women in every 
'^liftnlsand must have succumbed. Of course they 
b^eve they are capable of as much themselves—a 
dtiusion found out too late; at the same time, their 
passions being excited by Iflighly-drawn scenes of love- 
making, which, thou^ '^ey contain nothing absolutely 1 
iudeceift or immoral, are still sufiiciently suggestve 
to w^rk alSm&nite amdtmt of mischief. We most 
esimSitly canl^ou our humbler readers ^against this 
trashy and noxious species of literature, which, if 
introdaced'into their families, will too frequently send 
their sous to %lie recruiting-sergeant, and persuade 
their daughters to say ‘Yes’ to the first pair of 
handsome moustaches that asks them. 


THE SECKETS OF NUMBEBS. 

Wb had ever supposed that the secrets of numbers were 
intimately connected with the binomial theorem, integ¬ 
ral calculus, Napier’s rods, Mr Babbage’s calculating- 
machine, or some other equally abstruse and generally 
unknown methods of solving the deeper mysteries of 
numerical computation. And though we arc not quite 
so arithmetically ignorant as the Yancos, au Indian 
tribe on the hanks of the Amazon, who can reckon no 
further than three, for the very sufficient reason that 
Hieir language is so complex as to require *80 long a 
word ns poetarararararoriTwoaroraoac to express that 
number ,• yet, being neither a senior wrangler nor 
calou^ing boy, we must confess that to us, at least, 
mpilf^lication is a vexed Benuoothes^division doubly 
storse, the rule^f three a puzzle, and fractions mad¬ 
ness. Imagine, then, our agreeable surprise, when, 
the other day, we picked up at a hook-stall a treatise 
on the Mcrets of numbers. Carrying iy>ff in triumph, 
we rqjotced to think that we had at last disAvered the 
royal road to arithmetic. Ala»! Hope told a flatter¬ 
ing tale; the regal pathway Vas as distant ever; 
but still we met with a mass of obsolete notions, 
propounded in all sober seriousness, thougfi most 
quaintly and incongruously jumbled together. As 
some of those old ideas may b% as new to the reader 
as they were to us, we shall here jot down a few of 
them, abstaining from those which relate to theologiaal 
matters, and which, bjfthe way, coAprise t^e greater 
^rtion of the work. • % 

One William Ingpen was the antii^ of Tfie Seaxfs 
published at London in 16?4. Its tille- 
ps^ Aserts that it jg ‘no other than a key to all 
dodfriial knowled^whatsccver;’ and its preface states 
tlwt the object of the work is to wean Ahe world from 
«|«t sordid preposterous kind of sKthmetic which 
in reckoning money, cattle, com, and other 
jmfi f^ 27,* Secrets mlM 


different M the toRi^ mid frigid nones are distant from 
each other. !'’rv;-;:-,. ' • 

Speaking of numbers !n a general pt^t of view, 
the author informs us that vthey are divided )nto 
two great divisions-'namely, odd and eveh. . Odd is 
feminine, perfect, fertile, and indivisible; even is 
masculine imperfect, barren, and divisible, 

Commendng, as in duty* bound, with nmnber one, 
Ingpen tells us that it is not entiUedTto be a numeral, 
by reason of its indivisibility, but it is the beginning 
of numbers, and creates innumerable forms (ff things 
of and within iftelf. Anything remains in existence 
as long as it is one; divided into two, U forms mere 
fractions without unity. Tliere is one world, Dr 
Wlie\j;ell will be delighted to hear, one sun,<sArtHlAr- 
one pluinix, one deluge, one king in a kingdom, qn< 
shepherd to a flock, one queen in a bee-hive, one 
leader among cranes, one soul lusd one head to every 
one body. 

Two, because of itself it worketh pgthing, is' thq 
weakest of numbers, though it has a conslderabT 
connection with the scieucei^; for history consis^' 
two things, the serious and the fabulous, just os 
is the union of judgment and invention. Mjfiw^ is 
natural and artificial; medicine, theoretical and prac¬ 
tical; astrology, judicial and speculative. The art 
of war is unavailable without the twins, men and 
ammunition; the soldier is useless if he want strength 
and discipline. Two, also, through some utterly in- 
cumprelienaible connection with Castor and Pollux, 
is a numerus in/austus, an unlucky number, especially 
to English kings. William II. was shot to the heart 
by an arrow, and died miserably in the New Forest; 
Henry II., mortally wounded, by the little less keen 
ingratitude of his children, died of a broken heart; 
Edward II. and Richard II. were deposed and mur¬ 
dered ; James II. was but slightly more fortunate. 

Three is the first composite and perfect number. It 
is universal, entering into all matter; for every mun¬ 
dane thing has three periods—a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. There are, however, three things impos¬ 
sible to accomplish: Jupiter cannot be robbed of his 
thunderbolt, Hercules of his club, or Homer of his 
verses. A wise man is known by three things: by 
never telling a lie, by never speaking ill of his nCigii- 
bour, and by never talking *witlioat sufficient Atusc. 
Tliero is good cheer at three meals s a hunter’s break- 
&st, a lawyer’s dinner, and a friar’s carousal. Ingpm 
must have had an antipathy to cheese, for he ironicdly 
states that it has three lAnderiul and valuable pro¬ 
perties : those who eat cheese will never grow old, for 
they will be certain to die,in their youth; their houses 
can never be robbed at night, forv their incessant 
coughing will terrify the boldest burglar; and with-i 
common care, they need never be bitten by dogs, for 
tbeir extreme debility will require them to w^ with 
sticks. 

Four, as it forms a squwe, is a noble number, and 
the great fountain of nature; for are there not four 
elements, each having four properties I Fire is j;hfl(» 
lucid, penetrating, and subthe; air fo laimid, trans¬ 
parent, light, and yielding | water is c«fid, white, 
ductile, and poweriy; is thick, bla^ dry, 

a^ ponderous. Thme are'fonr cardinal ipointo of 
w compass, foar virtues, fdnr: evmigeUsIs; 
S^triarulu, and finir rivers environed 4hl eartiily 
paradise. Men imve fomr friigfafonatural, dvil, 
national, and military, W«k rvq|iifos four tbh^t 
money, weapons, prevhiioBi^ and atnmuniricn; u 
gene;^ fooui4 have lonr^^ 
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loquemse, and nimbleBen. A) bride eboald haTe 
bur alao : abe should be well-bred, weU- 

90l<;ing,.and vell-dowered. 

Mve is termed tignifer, or Standard-bearer, because 
t is placed in the middle of ten, with a host on each 
ide. It contains more than common ezOellenc^, 
because it comprehends all things seen, fel^ or 
inderstood. There are, however, five ^deceivers: 
midl wisdom, ^ealc virtue, distorlkl will, turbulent 
^fTeotioas, and unbridled reason. Neither should we 
daee mnfidence in five things: beauty, for it is 
mcertain; health, for it is frail; lUb, for it is shoft; 
lononrs, for they are transitory; and pleasure, for 
t is mixed witfi sorrow. There are five giants men- 
ioned iii Scripture—Nephau, Bephaim, Anakim, Og, 
ndjij^ath; there are also five noticed by profane 
mters?tAlara, Tityus, Antseu^ Tumus, aiid»Atla8. 

I horse should have five qualities borrowed irom five 
ither animals: the speed of a hare, the eyesight of a 
bx, the appetite of a wolf, the aure-f^tedncss of 
n ass, and the docility of a woman who loves her 
lusband. 

Six is in'^ every respect full, perfect, and divine. 
Svery narration should consist of six elements; the 
wrson, cause, place, .fme, matter, and the thing 
tself. There are six drinks, some allowable, others 
ihjectionable: the first for health, the second for 
deosure, the third for sleep, the fourtli for drunken- 
less, die fifth for noise, and the sixth for madness. 

Seven is die number of perfection, because it con- 
ains three and four, the triangle and the square, by 
rhidh all things are measured. There are seven stars, 
even colours, seven champions, seven diurches, seven 

lills, seven sleepers, seven sisters- But hold I— 

VO Cannot attempt to follow ingpen in his length- 
med illustrations of this number; one sample must 
uffice. He soys a clown has seven properties: tlie 
leight of two pigmies, the breadth of two bacon 
togs, die presumption of a giant, the power of a 
mat, tbe wit of an ape, the manners of a knave, 
tnd the features of a crab. In 1502 a volume was 
mblished at Leipsic, divided into seven books, each 
look containing seven chapters, and each diapter 
even heads; all in praiso of the number seven. The 
indent prestige of this number still lingers amongst 
IS. An alleged seventh son of a seventh son carries 
m a prosperous trade, as a curer of all diseases, in the 
mm^iate ucighbourMod of tbe Seven Dials; where 
ihildren are being daily trained, not for a seven years’ 
ipprenticeship, but for a seven years’ transportation. 
The •collective wisdom of the nation recognises bar- 
isters of seven years’ standing; the Income-tax was 
mposed for seven years at scvenpence in the pound. 

Eight is n solid number, being created from the 
lupUcation of four, os fojw is made from two. We 
Tus^it Is not die case row; but Ingpen tells ny, 
bat in Ills time there were eight things common 
it court—namely, terrible l^es, false intelligence, dis- 
lonest women, wdgned firiendships, continual enmity, 
mvenomod oudice, ibolish words, and vain hopes. As 
i threefold cord is stronger by being trebl^, so in 
ike-manner nine posaessea superior virtues than 
ihree. Ten is the number of all perfection, power, 
md virtue, within whose compass all others are con¬ 
fined. Eleven is a wicked, unlucky number; for is 
* not the first which breaks out of the pate of the 
whole ten commandments I Twelve, on tbq contrary, 
gracious, just, and fortunate number; are there 
wt twelve apostles, and twelve signs of the zodiac I 
: I We have bad ei^n^h of tfaia nonsense, and must imw 
lieibadt our audior to Ml back into hla well-merited: 
>bliyion.* Nor ahonld we be too severe npon himVi 
beie are pWtVidf aibslird books of onr own day, for 
>ur deso«iiwtl %!«figh at for ceuturiea to come. Hast 

in tbe very 
spmddng of 'Dionysius the 


Areopagite : ■ ‘ He writeth many ^things at tandotn, 
othera he dreameth; the best he ^Wth are but bare 
conjectures—childish, frivolims,: and paradqJcioal.’ t!o 
much, then, for the Secrets of Niuubers; : 


THE LITTLE FIDDLEB. , 
a xann fox CHinDXEw. 

CHAKUB*MoBaiB wss a Very good little boy, as boys 
go; he loved the truth, he was well-tempered, obliging, 
generous, and clever, and there are many little boys 
of whom we cannot say so muidt. Hut thbre was one 
sad drawback to those good qualities—you would 
amile to bear it called a serious one—he never could 
keep his lingers quiet for one skigie minute. In his 
idle hours, this did not aigpjfy much; but the worst 
of it was, that, the more his thoughts were engap'd_j 
riie busier he was at his lessons, whether leaming'or i 
repeating them, the faster and faster the fingers went, 
to the certain injury of whatever happened to He next 
to hand. 

It were endless to tell of all the mischances brought 
about by those ten busy little idlers—how grandpapa's 
watch was broken, how the Ak-bottle WTj'upset on tlie 
carpet, what mischief ensued from breaking the seal of 
a letter lying near him on the table. And that tajile— 
easy it was to know the spot where Charlie had been 
sitting, by the scattered tufts of wool picked off* the 
green cloth here and there, until at last it bwan to 
look as if nibbled all round by the mice. Then Cliarlio 
was banished to another table without any covering, 
wliicli, it was hoped, w'ould bafile liis operations; but 
here, providing himself with a pin, the fingers worked 
harder than ever, and sundry scratches and devices on 
its surface soon proved it no gainer the exchange. 

His cousin Edward, who was a great favourite with 
Charlie, though many years older— indeed quite grown 
up—came to the house during one of his college 
vacations; and wishing to read in tho study where our 
own little boy always learned Ids lessons, brought In 
a large pile of books, and stowed them on the table to 
which Charlie had been banished, never suspecting 
it was dangerous ground. But once within the reach 
of tho8» tfmgers, they shared tlie fate of everytliing 
else; and Edward was more astonished than pleased 
one day to find the covers decorated with various 
unintelligible liieroglyphics, and the leaves foiled up 
into ‘ pancakes’ and ‘ cakes.’ V 

Anotlier peraon would have been very angry,^!?«t 
Edward loved Charlie, and was vei^ good-temperefl- 
besides; so, though sorry for the mischief, and espe¬ 
cially so to think that it was done by life little friend, 
he only laughpd at him for this turn, warning him 
that if efer ne caught him again at such work, he 
would give him tho nejne of ‘ Charlie the fiddler.’ He 
could not have dcvisell a worse puiiishmcnt: like 
many another little boy, Charlie had a great dislike to* 
being laughed at, and the idea of getting a ridiculous 
name through his own folly was more tlian he coiil^ 
bear; so he promised Edward eagerly never to bring 
a i>cn near the table again, and that wlicrevcr elselifo 
fingers might wander, they should keep wide of his 
bqpks. But neither little boys nor grown petmle can 
say: ‘I will go *> far,^and nq furthers' Chanle one 
day stayed out, later than usual playing,"and to make 
up fdt lost time, went to learn , his lessons by candle- 
li(jit; this wasAot generally allowed; Imt thiq time 
the candle was placed out of every oue’a t^ay, quite In 
tlie centre of the table, Edward busily atudyinf^at Che 
end, Charlie learning hi# multipHcation-table-tit the 
other—notlAig could be safen ' Etfr once,“ the hands 
were quiet—orSj of themmder Char’iC>B head, the other 
holding the book closely ahut. ‘Nine times nine?' 
wWspered he to hiinself—'nine times nine?' I«wss 
a Hum number. Not exactly finding it .in his bntin, 








Ch»tUk looked up; he gawd at tHB%iuidle, as if 

Vipecti» 9 it to thfoV eotne on the <in«stkin, and 

hgSte ■ofti}' repeated ‘ nii^ times nine?’ 

Bnt thi candle just then bad bnsiness of its own; 
"sorSe draught liad made it fijcker, atid the grease in 
romning ifown had funned a fanciful pillar all along 
the side. Charlie fixed his eycs<.on this novel append¬ 
age, and absently repeating the still ynresolvcd ques¬ 
tion, up strayed the fingers mechanically, slowly 
demolishing the structure lie went on witii liis sum. 

Edward, deep in his studies, never raised his eyes 
from his book, until suddenly aroused by finding 
hitnself in'total‘darkfcess, Clmrlie loudly exclaiming: 
‘Oh, Edward!—the candle. My hand is all burned. 
What shall I do?’ 

Tn run for more light, .and discover the extent of the 
damage, was the work .a moment with lad ward ; to 
•‘•nair it, was not quite so easy a task. Charlie, in his 

_If-unconscious efforts to remove the incunibranee 

from the candle, had given it a stronger jerk than was 
expedient, and had upset it, not only on liis own hand, 
scorching it rather severely, but turning it over still 
lurtlier on his companion’s hook, leaving a line o^hot 
grease kll qlong the open page. • 

Edward^uild not htlp feeling angry how; he 
exclaimed: ‘Well, you are Charlie tlie ■ft'idler;’ and 
ho did not much mind the tears that quickly started 
at ilie opprobriou.s epithet, until poor little Charlie 
piteously repliiifi: 

‘At anyrate, Edward, I am not sorry this hand 
was burned: as long as 1 feel tlie pain, as long as I 
see the mark, I don’t tiiink I will fiddle again. But 
your nice book—ah, I .nn afraid that will remain a 
remembrance for ever! ’ 

‘ res, my boy,’ anstrered his cousin, as once more, 
with his own good-natured smile, he kissed the little 
suffering hand, ‘I hope it will be a remembrance for 
ever that this was the last time you offended so.’ 

Charlie was very gl.ad to liear liis cousin sns’ this: 
he resolved to prove him right; but unluckily Edward 
was to go away tlie next day without waiting to sco 
those good resolutions put into practice. The liand 
soon healed, tlie pain passed awa}', tlie mark was 
gone, and—why must it be told ?—Charlie liimsctf was 
obliged to confess that, how'ever Edward cuMe to the 
knowledge of the fact, there was too much reason for 
thereprqof he administered in the following manner. 

It was Christmas-eve, and with the post c.aine a 
letta^roni Pklward, and a neat little box. The letter 
win ihll of good wishes for young nml okl; the box, 
fill of small rqltiembrances: for Charlie’s two sisters 
and elddst brother, each a beautiful penknife, exactly 
alike, in a fed morocco case, witli a tortoise-siiell 
handle, and a silver plate on the side with the owner’s 
name; fbr Charlie—ah, there was nothing*he had so 
much longed for as a knife!—Ipit for liim tliere was a 
large parcel, a card fastenei to the outside, saying 
that he too should have had the same as tbo others, 
only his cousin was afraid ‘he would cut up the table 
into chips: within was a source of harmless amuse¬ 
ment, to keep his fingers employed, were they ever so 
restless.’ In all haste the parqel was opened: within 
was—what do you think ?—an Indian tumbler, standing 
On a little arcli with a weight to his feet, wliich, Jiy 
,a touch of the finger, ^nt liim ovenand over, as often 
as you pleased. 

, * A foolish toy!’ ex,claimed Charlie, in deep iSortifl- 
catii^: ‘dill Edward think me a habj^’ while a laijjfi, 
tint even the roojt good-natured could not control, went 
round the little citde. Perhaps the deepest source of 
1 his nwrtifleation lav in tlie conscionsnesB, as we have 
Mid, that he deseSved tbu little reproof. He was the 
tU say so Mmself, when, oil the ftilowing day, his 
asked the children what messages she should 
. hMfc to. their cousin. ‘ Tlmnk Edward for me, 
and fell him I do not think the turablel so 


very foolish nonv i l|hope yet to shew he has done fee 
good. He shall stand opposite me on tlie tables to 
remind me what he Is there for; and I think, lUaiht^ 
we may call it a good day when ho is not once pitched 
off of Ms perch.’ 

His mamma agreed it would be an excellent plan; 
and after a good long trial, was beginning to think 
it a sucilessful one too. IThe tumbler maintained; a 
marvellous steadiness during school-hours; no fresh 
engravings adorned the table, no new acchients had 
occurred elsewhere, and the time seemed drawing’frlenv 
“irtien, by a secret arrangement between her and 
Edward, a knife similar to the otliers was to become 
Charlie’s property also, when one day a little miniature 
of his sister Annie happened to be left en the table, 
in its morbeco case, and nothing would do 
to prssj^ open the spring and place it besnle him 
tlie companion of his studies. • 

This was no great wonder—all loved Annie; and now, 
that she was gone away to school, the picture seemed her 
second self, and no one could blame the kiss given to it 
hy affectionate little Charlie as he laid it beside him. 
Still, better had he let it alone, or takin^’one look and 
kiss, had be shut it up carefully again; but no, his own 
ro.sy lips had left their mark^ipon the glass—it was no 
longer clear, and nibbing it with the sleeve of his jacket 
did not mend the m.attcr: in fact, being like most little 
boys’ everyday jackets, not always of the cleanest, the 
more he rubbed the glass with it the duller it grew. 
Cli.irlie’s next thought was to seek for some more 
effectual implement: a glass of water, in which was 
placed a bunch of rose.s, stood in the centre Sf tlie 
table; and it was the work ofra moment to pop in the 
.active fingers, bring out a clear drop on the tip of 
eacli, and sprinkle the glass of the picture: he was 
then proceeding to try whetlier washing would answer 
liettcr than wiping, when Ms mamma’s voice calling 
him, he laid by his experiment, and closing tlic spring 
hastily^, away he ran. 

Ills mamma wanted him to go with her into the 
garden and lielp to gather fruit for preserves. It was 
very pleasant work, and lasted for some hours: no 
wonder if the study, the lessons, even the miniature, 
were forgotten. Charlie thought of them no more for 
the rest of the day; indeed he never once remembered 
the latter imtil the following morning, when, sitting 
down to liear him liis lessons^ as usual, his mamma 
took the miniature up in her hand, to give one look at 
lier own sweet Annie, before commencing the business 
of the day. 

But what is tliis?—not sweet Annie’s face—Jalack, 
blue, and red, mixed up like S lowering thunder-clOud; 
never had Annie’s face worn such an aspect as that. 
Gone were the smiling eyes, the rosy lips, the golden 
curls, or rather blended into one mass; that was all that 
qould bo seen of them now. , ' 

‘Oh, Cliarlie!’ exclaimechhis mamma, at ooce guess.; 
ing he had some hand tin the mischief^ and ‘OI>,' 
mamma I ’ reiterated Charlie, bursting*dttto tears, as in; 
a moment it flashed on his mind how it had occurred. 

For some minutes neither spoke another word, both 
of them grieved for the fault and its coniequenoes— 
both gazing at the wreck of what was lately so pretty 
and so valued. ‘Oh, Charlie, what sliall I do with 
you ? ’Baid4iis mamma at last. .■ '^ / 

‘Ob, mamma, what shall I do with myself?' sobbed 
Charlie, qs ho related how the misfortune must have 
liappencd by shutting the drops of wafer up in the 
case; then soaking under the glass, feey feust hafe 
ngde the colours run; and ho^txfeclud^ «s lie 
u^o, with those words: ‘Ob, mamfe% whai can *1 

with myself?’ ' 

‘ Yes, Charlie,’ repBed Mr featniim 
‘that is now the quesriofe hare'^ 
ished hy me, you havn beto punished by ymjr couliu'i' 
you have been ianghM a^ you hpvrv’iiltffitid i 
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:^ve safiered sorrow. .Itall to be^in vain? or it tlioire 
any ^er punisbtnrat likely to be effectual ? Think, 
Ch.vlie. At last I must leave you to yourself.’ 

Charlie cried still more bitterly at those words; he 
would have been ready to bear whatever his mamma 
inflicted; he could not tltink any punishment too great 
for such a luiscbief as tiiat before his eyes, and he felt 
as if he could not devise aqy thing half bad edough for 
lumself. . , 

At length, raising his eyes mournfully to his 
mothei^'B,^, 1>® tihd; ‘Mamma, it would’be such a 
pleasure > to get another picture like that, that 1 dlk 
afraid it could not be called a punishment.’ 

His mother could hardly help smiling ns she 
answered;. ‘ No indeed, Charlie, 1 don’t think we could 
calJ_jta punishment to have our dear picture 
i^corSffT if you could do it, indeed, wo mi^lit call 
t a reparation ’- 

‘ O yes, m.amma; that is what I mean,’ interrupted 
lie eagerly; ‘ but when the reparation would be 
so great a pleasure, I am afraid it would be no 
punishment.’ 

‘Not muclr^se, I fear, in arguing tltat point. That 
miniature cost a great deal of money, and the gentle¬ 
man wlio painted it has wo much to do now, tliat 1 
suppose he would require twice as muclt for another.’ 

Charlie’s countenance fell; after a. thoughtful pause, 
he returned to the subject. ‘ How much money did it 
cost, mamma ? ’ 

‘ 'Three guineas,’ replied his mother. 

‘And twice three is six,’ mused Charlie. ‘But, 
mamma, there is a perhaps. The i)aintcr looked so 
very kind, and he seemed so fond of Annie, and of— 
of’- Charlie hesitated. 

‘And of Charlie?' said his mamma, putting in the 
word with a smile. 

‘Yes, mamma, of poor little Charlie,’ returned he 
with a iialf smile too. ‘ Well, mamma, and then if the 
pointer would consent to do it over again for tlie same, 
or a little more; and if Annie would nut mind the 
tiresomeness of sitting; and if I were totally to break 
myself off the fashion of meddling, before her next 
vacation; then, mamma—then perliaps you would 
grant me tlie reward of allowing it to he painted 
again.’ 

• ‘‘Heward, Charlie! what do I hear you say ? Wasn’t 
it of punisluncnt we were speaking ?’ 

‘ O yes, mamma,' auskeied he, once more indulging 
in a merry laugh. ‘ Indeed, 1 forgot the puiiislnncnt 
in the greatness of the reward; but it must come tirst 
all thp saipe, to make way for the otiier; fur you 
know, mamma, iny threejamos ore now nearly groWti 
into tliree sheep, and the stew'ard says they are wortli 
from three to four guineas at least. Well, you know, 
he was to have sold them for me at All Hallow Fair, 
and vnth the money to have bought a pony; that is a 
yew-old plan, since flrst I got the lambs;’ and herd 
(^arlie cleared his throat, and manfully smothered a 
8igh._ ‘Well, mgmma, that pony is now no more— 
that is my punishment; but let the picture be drawn 
for the money—^and that will be my reward.’ 

His mother kissed bis beaming face: she was 
plettsed with her little boy, and approved of his reso- 
iutioa. After some further discussion, it was settled 
that wheu the’ sheep were sold^ and their ^xact value 
ascertained, the subject should be mentionec^ to tlie 
painter, and, if possible, Annie’s picture should be 
restored on her next return home. * 

. iB.ui Charlie had yet to learn the lesson brought 
bbiue to all our hearts, in some part or other of 
uv«t, that repentsnce-»-amendment even-^is one thii*. 
repaiatioo anbthw, Alt, many a time would we ha« 
hem lets thoughtless, many a time would we have 
heiitaim hd^wefOtmpit^ a fault, had we felt that 
we ;io|ty^}hi^t ^ps^ it—knpi^h that before 
OOr .iiarrii^Jing, pl^i^e zipened, tAe opportunity would j 


pass away. ♦Thus thought Chariie many a tune, 
wiran nows came that'Uie measlm had appeared in 
Annie’s school, and that shdf was one of the severest 
sufferers. Ah, vhat sad news was that l^>^w!liat ^onely 
thoughts he had after ^is mamma was gone awa/ to 
nurse her ; often holding the defaced ininhMUro in his 
hand, thinking, perhaps, that was all they would soon 
have left of Annie; often dropping on it self-reproachful 
tears—drops that could do it no harm now. 

Many a, day, and even Veek^ of sad suspense thus 
passed by; at last a letter came—it said Annie was 
better; another and another followed, and then she 
was out of danger; and then, O joy h she %as slowly 
travelling home. Yes, soon they had their own dear 
Annie again, pale and weak, indeed, but still her very 
self-better than a thousand pictiyes, were they ever 
so bright. , ^ 

So mamma, .Charlie, every one said; hut still the 
picture was not forgotten—the punishment and th@ 
reward. The siicep iiaving been sold for the expected 
sum, it was settled tliat wlicn Annie’s checks were 
round and rosy again, and’her holidays over, on lies 
yra.y back to school the picture was to be drawn. If 
more money were wanted, mamma promise^ to’add it 
from herself ,.y' ^ 

Again Charlie was lonely, for again,"mamma and 
Annie were gone away: he had not even the ‘ dirty old 
picture;’ but that he did not much regre^as it had 
been taken to sec whether the painter dould turn it to 
any use. At last came the day of return, and if Annie 
did not come back, cousin Edward did ; and as a long 
year had p.asscd without seeing him, it w-as nearly as 
much joy. 

He first jumped out of the carriage, then he handed 
out mamma; and, last of all, ont came a small deal- 
ease carefully twined. Soon the whole three were 
within the parlour walls, and many a greeting, many 
a question asked and answered with the two former, 
before any attention was given to the latter arrival. 
Its turn came at last; and seeing all eyes'fixed in tliat 
direction, mamma quietly said; ‘ Cliarlie, tliat is your 
property; you may open it, if you please.’ 

He required no second bidding; the next moment 
he was beside it on the carpet, though hardly knowing 
wliat to txpect; but those tiresome twines — they 
resisted all liis efibrts. 

‘Take your time, my Ixiy!’ exclaimed his cousin; 
‘those little fingers must be cliangcd indeed*'if they 
object to a job.’ 

‘Ah, Edwany’ said Charlie reproacUfully; uNn 
glanced proudly at his mamma, wiia came forwarcS 
smiling, and taking his little hand, put it into Edward’s, 
saying: ‘Indeed, those fingers are changed: I have 
never had to give them one rap since the unhappy fate 
of the picture.’* ■* 

Edward looked quite happy, yet always so good- 
natured, we think he iffif t have had some little notion 
what t];e answer would be, or he never would have 
made the remark; at anyrate, he smiled very pleasantly 
now, as putting into the hand he still held in bis own.a 
knife exactly similar to those wliicli had on a former, 
day cost Chariie some tears, he exclaimed: ‘Then take 
a short-cut with tlie kiiots: use this just as you like :, 
fairly earned, at lust’tis your own !’ 

Charlie threw ^s arms round Edward’s nebk, and 
jumped for joy, twice as*proud and as hap^ |ia if ho 
had gdt it the first day. Again he turned to tke box; 
tlm twines were mit; down fell the cover and upright 
W^in the case stood a. small but beautifiil painting. 
In all but life—Annie herself. * s 

A moment of silent admiration, then a fhU chnjus of 
praise. Mamma explained it al^rsttie painter'was 
kind: he was fond of Ahnie, aiijEl of—^QHU'lie too; 'and 
when be saw the* sad condiUon,; and heard the story of 
the miniature, lie determified to place liis next produc- 
tior^beyond tlte reach of euch accidents, and painted in 
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. dl' iL^^weet portlet before them i motOTihan that, he 
rthned, to take mwe than he had receiyed for the 
Alntature before. 

vat hnnir np ini'^tfae ettidj jast over Charlie’e 
^tab]^ i and if eirer—though tba^ it unlikely—If ever he 
had been temp^ to trantgreae in hia old faehion, the 
roguish tmile on Annie's Upt w(fald hare warned him 
to delist. He wae the first to dUeover the fact, in 
which Edwwrd fully agreed, tliat they had exactly the 
same look—a’smile that wo^ld not be a laugh—with 
which she first lieard Edward call him ‘Charlie the 
fiddler.' lire may remark, that by this time be was 
t^her prodii tkau ashkmed of the name he no longer 
deeerved. 

One thing more our little readers will not be sorry 
to hear: through the kind painter’s liberality, there 
Whs enough left of the p^ce of the sheep, after paying 
painting, to purchase three other little lambs. 
By are thriving apace; the plan of the pony is 
, revived; and unless some fresh accident—not likely to 
occnr to a reformed character like Charlie—comes to 
pass, by the time another year is brought round, ^the 
self'in^cted punishment, having done its work, will 
exist no lower. ' 


T H E M O N T H: 

‘ . SCCENCE AND ARTS. 

Tan quiet that usually follows the close of the season 
is- to the present instance increased by the extreme 
beat which ushered in August, and all our philosophers 
and politicians, or at least as many as ore able, are 
taking holiday; so there is not much to talk about. 
The British Association meeting at Cheltenham is now 
a thing of the past. Our Archaeological Societies 
who time tlieir annual gatherings in the summer, have 
met and disturbed some of the dust of antiquity, and 
made pleasant excursions with picnic appUiUices to 
hoary ruins and ancient barrows. The Arcliaeological 
Institute held their meeting at Edinburgh, ainf visited 
the many remarkable antiquities of the city and its 
n^hbourhood, and read interesting papers. The 
Middlesex Society, among other objects, took a survey 
of Westminster Abbey; and a hope is expri.sscd that 
thrir visit will bring about the much needed restoration 
of that gipriouB old edifice. What with dirt, dust, and 
mutilation, many of its noblest monuments are now 
to ha^ cn only at a disadvantage; and surely respect 
artistic efforts of our forefatligrs, if no other 
^motive, should ^make us anxious to bring out once 
more the beauty and fair proportions of their 
works.^ To do tliis, would be one of the best ways of 
encouraging the now-much-talked-of love for art. 

From •Melbourne we learn that Df Sedresby has 
accomplished Ms voyage, whiclj, as our readers w'ill 
remember, was undertaken wife a view to carry out a 
careful series of experiments on the compass in an iron 
ship. He sailed in the lipyal Charter, an iron vessel, 
and now finds the views be announced last year at 
Liverpool confirmed in all essential particulars. He 
says that the only way to keep Ijje compass from being 
influenced by the magnetism of the vessel, is to elevate 
it above the reach of that influence, and that tj^e 
compass was so eleva^d on board She Royal Charier 
without inconvenience. Shtfuld the return-voyage 
prove equrily ^satisfactory, the principal cause of risk 
in toe navigation of iron ships will be^moved. ^ 
Commodore Tetter of the Castor, writing from the 
Cape oi Oood Hope, reports the truth of the news con- 
wmi ^ Mr Livingstone. A letter bad been received 
from the enterprising cgissionaTy traveller: he was at 
Tet^ >toe reraotapt inland trading-pojt of the Portu¬ 
gal'in Eastern Africa, in good heafrh, having oiice 
mPf crossed to® African continent, from Angolv The 
,toPfo,qf^hii| pwty laid all died from toe attacks of 


tmnible fly TkliN^ sa|i ffreat ferigues bttd been uinSsr- 
gone; bu^ to iheb praise he it recorded, the Portuguese 
had shewn much ItindnMs > to the a^ntnren. lir 
Livingstone has thus tiie merit of toewing that Africa 
may to traversed from the Atlantic to toe Mozambique 
Channel; and we think it that toe flarrative 

of his travels, when pubUshtal, wlli prove slngulariy 
interesting. He deserves toe tost attentions of toe 
Royal Geographical Society. , 

The notion that Sir John Franklin’s sh^ the Er^m 
and Terror, may yet be found within a smaR and given 
tma, still holds; and a memorial has been presented 
to government, aigned by the foremost of our arctic 
officers, praying that an expedition may to sent to 
search the area in question.—^The Russian government 
are about to send out an exploring expeditiqB_gg]|afr 
thirtyiin^th—to circumnavigate the globe, and, wB^ 
knows, perhaps to take possession of some of the* 
islands in the Pacific. ■ 

Sir Roderick Murchison recommends that an act 
should be passed to prevent the quarrying of clifik and 
headlands, where, as in many instances is the ease, 
waste of the adjacent lands would be thd consequence. 
I'he destruction on some parts of our coasts is so great 
as to make this a matter of cbnsiderable importance.— 
The Society of Arts have published Herr Bruckmann’s 
p.aper on ‘Negative Artesian Wells’—that is, wells 
which take in instead of giving out water. Such wells 
serve as permanent drains; they are sunk in loose 
strata, or where communications exist with fathomless 
fissures or with deep-lying streams. Mr Brackmann, 
who is a native of Wurtemtorg, states that ttoj^’rony 
be established ‘ in all the so-called normal or sedi¬ 
ment formations; dilnrium; tertiary deposits; chalk,' 
Jur.issic rocks,’ and others. And he brings fmnvard 
examples of the benefits that have followed the sinking 
of negative wells in towns or in swampy country 
districts. The drainage becomes at once perfect and 
constant; fluid matters of all kinds find their way to 
the mouth, and flow away, while solid matters may to 
stopped, and used in fertilisation. We should like to 
see this project brought to the test of fair experi¬ 
ment. ll^tat an enormous expense would be saved in 
the drainage of Loudon, if the sinking of a few negarive 
wells would really suffice for the discharge of bR its 
fluid waste! • 

One of our show-places, the Panoplkm, which was 
to. do wonders in the way oi' popular education i» 
science and art, is advertised to be sold by auction. 
IVliiic the Polytechnic lasts, there is but little chance 
for a second establishment, seeing that here is the 
nmtropolis popular science And art con live only by 
being very amusing or very funny.—The British Slag 
Company now talk of setting to work in earnest to 
their scheme for utilising furnace-refuse.—And a'Boot 
ajtd Slioe Company are talked about, who premistv. 
with the machinery already at work, to produce 200 
pair of boots and shoes per day; and as more than 
L.10,000,000 are spent on these usefljtl articles etory 
year to the United Kingdom, toey think their soheme 
a hopeful one. The elder Brunei once consttoctc^ a 
machine for making boots and shoes for the army' tod 
navy, rapidly and without seams ; but after tomer 
months’trial, it was abandoned. 

The prizdof 30,000 francs tostituted by the Braperor 
of the Flench for the most notable dinxtvery to sUteace; 
is awardqd to M. Fizeau for bit experimMits and 
demonstrations on tiie rapiiUty of toe moveanmt of 
light.—The spongy metsls discovered by M; Chenot 
ato found applicable to purpo^ for whU^ eastings 
h^e hitherto been used. The inetalrto tobjtoted^ 

Ilf draulic pressure, and any variety of form sind 


Iipdraulic pressure, and any variety of form si^ 
surface may be produced, sellrf an® dU|abte, with gt^ 
economy of time and toponls. > 
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palt» for catUe-fee^ing, liw groviOto tndi importaneei 
tiuit last year g^oioOiOW kilognuamea of lieet were 
converted a't two eetabliehmente ia the Fas de Calais. 

Aqtong the prisMis offered by the Academy of Sciences 
at Faristone is for the best paper on the perfecting 
of the mathematical theory of the tides; another is 
for marine steam'-engines, which are to be rer}’- SRiall, 
reiy powerfVil, and to consume but little coi0. There 
are also qnestigns in mathematical and physical 
scienoe, and in botany, on.which papers are invited.— 
M. 'Becqnerel has met with important facts in his 
electrical researches: he finds that electricity is largely 
prodnced by the mere contact of easth with water— 
the fall of raiOj along the shorea of rivers and lakes, 
and still more so by the se^ the water being positive, 
negative. Investigation of the phenomena 
to remarkable results, especially wlien cai^r'ed on 
.near a river. Alkaline streams take up positive elec¬ 
tricity; acid streams, negative electricity; and along 
tile margin where land and water meet, electric 
currents are developed at times sufiiciently strong 
to affect a telegraphic needle some miles distant. An 
indication is fibre perceived of tiie cause of the different 
nature of clouds—the difference of the exhalations. 
As the water evaporates^it carries off the electricity; 
hence a powerful source of atmospheric electricity, and 
a reason why storms are most frequent in summer. 
The Monthyim prize 1ms lieen awarded to Becquerel 
for his investigations of tliis interesting subject. 

M. Carrbre has shewn to the Academy that 
Newton’s rings may be reproduced by letting fall on 
watef a drop of a solution of bitumen of Judea, with 
benzine and naphtha. It is a curious optical experi¬ 
ment, and the more so, as the film may be taken off 
the surface of the water on a sheet of paper, and kept, 
when dry, for permanent observation.—Another corre¬ 
spondent states tliat the poisonous properties of paint 
do not arise from the lead or other mineral which 
constitutes its body, but solely from the turpentine; 
and that if turpentine were not used, we should ii ‘ver 
hear of paint-poison: an opinion which disagrees with 
tlie commonly received notion.—A chemist shews, by 
' analysis, that the common cliestnut, which grows 
abundantly in France, furnishes dextrine, glucose, 
oxalic aci^ glue, alcohol, a farina of which bread may 
be made, and a refuse which is an excellent food for 
horses—^Anotlier mixes four kilogrammes of wheat- 
fiuur witli four of acoAs, maslied, after having been 
boiled in a solution of carbonate of soda in vinegar, 
find so produces an economical and palatable kind 
of bread, which might be a resource for tlic poor in 
hard seasons.—Bernard* is pursuing his researclies 
in the subject wliich has been so inudi debated in 
the Academy—namely, the formation of sugar in the 
animal economy, and with confirmation of his views as 
to tl;g function of tlie liver. — M. Beynoso contend; 
that tlie formation of sugar in the blood, and tlie 
consequent distressing malady, diabetes, are entirely 
due to imperfeot respiration. Let the respiration be 
normal and fully vigorous, and there will be no sugar. 
—Dr Waller, who some time ago declared the inove- 
ment of the blood to be due to the action of the 
pulmonary cells, and not to tliat of the heart, reite¬ 
rates his notion; finding it strengthened by further 
inquiry.—M. Sedillot has a paper <m wliat he calls 
dhnlcpfonfy, or the art of mending a damagetk or can¬ 
cerous Up by a piece taken from a sound lip; and he 
itlnstrates it by a daguerreotype portrait of a man on 
whom he has operated. 

^e French ^vemijamit have established c systentef 
metedroli^cal . observations for tlie whole of Fran»; 
and pbseilTations Ure now sent every day to the centill 
nbsmvatoiy at JPiUiS.: is following the example 

tot on this side the Cmnnel;, by the valuable system 
of obserwitiniM w Ifoly^]^ directed by Mr 

Obdsher'of Ch^wicL When the French system 
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shall have fallb connected systems of cither 

countries, it will not be diMo^ to mwh inteUig>u}ee of 
coming storms by telegrs^. At requeri of 
Marshal Yaillsoit, M. Le yerrier has vdisdt^s^'. toe 
phenomena of that terrj^le hurricane in ^e Bla(« Sea, ‘ 
November 14, 1864, when so many lives were lost and 
vessels wrecked. £y coinmunication wito 'i^ the 
meteorological stations, he finds tlmt a great atmo¬ 
spheric wave passed over Europe from west to east. 
It was observed at Paris' on the 10th of too month 
-^that is, the crest of the wave; its depression at 
Vienna on toe 12th, and on the 14tli it reached 
Balaklava. Thus, had there bjen a complete system 
of meteorological stations, there was ample time for 
flashing intelligence of tlie approach of this mighty 
wave, which covered one-eighth of tlie earth’s surface 
in its sweep. We have yej; to hear from America 
whether it was observed beyond the Atlantic. 

Five meteorological observatories are also to iSr' 
started in Algiers, three on the coast, two in toe into- 
rior, whereby some knowledge will be arrived at of 
the atmospheric and other ciimatic phenomena of 
tliat part of Africa, and data will he obtained for 
comparison witli those on tlie opposite s^e of the 
Mediterranean. The French’ govemmepi.^seem8^hent 
on developiip; toe resources of Algeria in alt possible 
ways: an annual prize of 20,000 francs is to given 
for five years to tlie grower of the greatest quantity 
of cotton. We bear that the cultivation and the 
quality of the cotton improve eveiy year.—The SoeUti 
d’Acclimation ofler prizes for the introduction into 
France of now species or useful varieties of auimoia 
or vegetables : improvements of tlie breeds of animals, 
and the bettering of agriculture generally. They 
report that a new kind of silk-worm has b^n intro¬ 
duced into Switzerland, and that in Cevennes a hectare 
of mulberry-trees yields a revenue of from 25,000 to 
30,000 francs a year. The sorgho, which we liave more 
than once mentioned, is flourishing in the south of 
France and in Algiers, and fully answers expectation 
by its produce of sugar, alcohol, and forage. They 
have also a new yam from New Zealand. We notice 
with satisfaction tliat too Society liead with 500 francs 
the subscription-list for the widow and children, of 
Josepli Ite'my, the poor fisherman who introduced the 
pisciculture which has since boon so successfully 
carried out in France. 

Tlicre is something worth mention concerning two 
veterans of science. Old Bonpland, now ia his e^ty- 
tliird year, writps from Uruguay that lie is about-•to 
cross the ocean to offer his collection^ of botany 8nt»\ 
natural history to the government at Paris, after 
wliicli he will return to South Ainericif, and end his 
days on his plantations. And Biot, not less aged, has 
been elected into the Academic Fran^aise, so* that he 
is now a member of of the five academies whieli 
compose the Institute. I Tills last is in recognition of 
his literary merits. Any one wisiiing to know wk|A 
these are has only to consult the Journal des SemdnSf 
which contains numerous articles from his pen. One 
of tlie most recent is on the Commercivm JSpiati^tatmf, 
the book which has originated so much controversy aS’ 
to whether Newton stole fluxions frdm IAibMt%^^W 
L^bnltz from Newton. Biot holds tliat the two great 
philosophers made theij discojery independteitly of 
each other. . 4^ - 

Hitherto the observations made at toe Ffuis dbser- 
w^ory have always been publhfhed in thei rough, 
leaving to others the task of rediM^ng and turning 
them to account. But henceforth they will 1^ pub- 
lished as at Greenwich—tlmt is, rqdhced and taknlat^ 
fit for use. This is really advances sdmice, not in a 
showy way, it iv true; yet df far grsoter ntUity than 
the arohitecturaAembellishmentB by which some obser- 
vatpries are dist^uished,—Fouillet says it is h%hly 
denralde to m^sure s®d record day . by day tl» 
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omorat of sunshii^; and in a paper jon «blar intensity 
desgribes an a^ratuarAvnark box with a roller 
covered with pho^getiic paper, and moved 
clo^-mactiiuery. The ilight would leave its impression 
*^on {he paper during the wholelime of the sun’s being 
visible, and Aus there wonla remain a permanent 
record of the quantity and quality of sunsliine. Con¬ 
sidering how mucth'"we depend dn the sun, and how 
often It is necessary to compare the sunshine of one 
season with that of iwiothdh, M. I’ouiliet shas done 
well to draw attention to the subject. 

M. Ador of Lyon, who has been allowed to try his 
expeiiroentl faeftre lAie government authorities at 
Vincennes, believes he has found out how to discharge 
missiles electrically. He decomposes water by a pro¬ 
cess, as yet secret, allows the gas to accumulate, and 
then uses it with all the force of an electric discharge.— 
jLM asBagne andTliiers oi the same city, have contrived 
’*S^ile which is something new in electricity. No 
water or acids arc used in its construction; but instead 
thereof, anhydrous salts are employed, wliich being 
broui^t into igneous fusidn, electricity is develojied, 
and may be applied to purposes of illumination, hnd 
at the Sam^tinie, aluminum is produced. [ 

Tl;^ Unwkd States gcAernuient have sent to tiie 
government ^ France some of the resq^ts of their 
oceanic survey: a series of specimens of the sea- 
bottom, aift a table of the microscopic shells of diffc- 
l^t latitudes. ‘These are the first part of a collection j 
of which ranch more will follow.—Lieutenant Maury of! 
the United States Navy, to whose valuable labours we 
h|ve made frequent reference, lias prepared tables shi-w- 
the rain, calms, storms, fogs, &c., in tlieir respective 
j^C^rtions hi c'orresponding latitudes of the North and 
Stoth Atlantic. These tables arc based on a mass of 
266,000 observations. They shew what will be a 
surprise to many, that calms arc less frequent in the 
south tlian in the north, that the atmosphere is more 
variable, rain more abundant, fogs more numerous. 
And there is more thunder, especially between ilie 
equator and the fifty-fifth parallel. 


IHE UOBT VAUCON. 

A ftiend of Colonel Buuliam—the late Colonel Johnson 
of the Bifio Brigade—^wus ordered to Canada with his 
bsttanoii, in which he was then a captain; and being very 
;^hd:.Of falconry, to which he li.ad devoted much time and 
^i^nse, tie took with liim two of his favourite peregrines 
itt jd^oinpaiiions across tlie Atlantic. It was his constant 
Mipr during the voyage to allow them Ik fiy every day, 
ri^r feeding tliedf up, tliat they iniglit not be induced to 
raBe ttCf lifter a passing sea-gull, or wander out of .sight 
of the Vessel. * Sometimes their rambles were very wide 
and pVdtraOted; at others, they would ascend to such a 
h^{d't ^to be almost lo.st to vmw of file |>a.sseiigers, 
Wbd soon found them an eifectaa|^ieaii5 of relieving the 
tefoom of a loi% sea-voyage, aift* naturally took a lively 
ipl^^pst in their welfare; but as they were in thp habit 
of 'returning re^arlj to the ship, no uneasiness wa.s felt 
(iari^ their occaaional absence. At last, one evenhig, 
after a longer flight tban usual, one of the falcons returned 
alone; the other, t|ie prime favourite, was missing. Day 
after day passed, away, and howefer much he may have 
continued to regret bia loss. Captain Johnson had at 
length fully made up his mind tliat it was irrctrievabft, 
* 0 “ th^ he should tieve2 see hat again. Soon after the 
arrival of the regiment in America, on casting hi% eyes 
over a BaWnx newspaper, he was strueji by a paragraph 
annouHeing that the ^ptain of an Ameman schooner ijft 
' his possession a fine hawk, which had 

.aildd^^.%fode its appearance on board Idr ship daring 
pd* Liverpool. Ibo idea at once 

Jolamon that this could be no other 
'Wwbn inurii M fal^n; so, havin^^btaineil imme- 
ho wt cut for u Jouniey 

WfW* o hf lost no time,in 

Vwilpig/iaii of the schtoner. annourwfcg 


the ol^ect of his lonfiey, and requesting that he might 
be aflewed to see the ^r^l'b^ Jonathan had no idea of 
relinquishing his so easUy, and stoutly refused to 
admit of the interview, ‘guessi^* that it was very well 
for an Englisber to iay cMiu td!tp<ithGr . man's sporty, 
but ‘calculating’ that it was alternation sight* harder ! 
for him to get possession of it; apdeoneluding by assert¬ 
ing in unqualified terms his entire disbelief in the whole 
story. Captain Johnson’s ol^ect, however, being rather 
to recover his falcon than to pick a qnarfel wilH the tiucu- 
leiit Yankee, he iKid fortunatelj' sufficient seif-epnimanti to 
cqfb his indignation, and proposed that his claim to the 
owiiorship of tlie bird should be^ at once put to the tost 
liy an experiraenV, which several Americans who were 
present admitted to be perfectly reasonably and in which 
their conntrymaii was at last jiersuadcd to aeqniesOe. It 
was this: Captain Johnson was to be admitt'efoaklwi^ 
intervitvwwith tlie hawk—which, l>y the w'ny, had as yctT: 
shewn no partiality for any pei-so’u since her arrival in * 
the Now 'World, but, on tlic contrary, had rather repelled 
ail attempts at familiarity—and if at this meeting she 
sliould nut only exiiiliit sucli unequivocal signs of attach¬ 
ment and recognition os should induce the majorilj' of 
tlie bystanders to believe that lie really w& her original 
master, but especially if she should play with the buttons 
of ids Coat, then tlio AraericaSr was at once to waive all 
claim to her. The trial wa.s immediately made. The 
Yankee went up stairs, and shortly retunicd with the 
fiUeon; but the door was Iiardly opened bofoi’e slic dai’tcd 
from Ids fist, and perclied on the shoulder of her beloved 
ami long lost protector, evincing by every , means in her 
power her delight and iiifection, rubbing her head against 
Ids check, and taking hold of tlie buttons of ids •coat, 
and champing them playfully between her mandibles, 
one after the other. This was enough. Tlic juiy 
were unanimous. A verdict for the plaintiff was pro¬ 
nounced; even the obdurate heart of tiio sea-captain 
was melted, and the folcon was at once restored to the 
arms of her rightful owner.— Knox's Game-birds and 
Wild-Jbirl. 

TRAUE OF noKG-KONO. 

The ri.se of IIong-Kong in tiie space of a few years, from 
.a A'itlagc to a populous seaport, is one of the gi'cat facts of 
tlio age. 'We arc sorry, however, to learn that some of 
the statistics published regarding it are to he taken under 
a reservation. For example, the slatement’ Of 600,000 
tons of shipping annually must be to a great extent mis¬ 
leading, if it be true, as we are arsufcd byA late .resident, 
th.at it is the custom to include in tlie accoul^every steamer 
conveying p.assenger.s along the river,, arid every ship 
calling for instructions on its w.ay to the anehorai^ :u 
Wliampoa. Tiie inclndiiig of tliese vraweis every*time 
they touch at tlie port m.ay Vie well inesmt;' but .It is 
obviously wrong, and the eonscqucnce iiuavoldably is, 
tliat Uong-Kong will get less than, its due Of crcm{ as 
a rising port, and tliat even if a ♦• uer reckoniii^ iw 
adopted, some time will elapse before confidence ^ the 
statistics of the place can be re-establisheiL 

THE HOUSE OP BBUMSWIOK: ASH TItB«CAB13HO-VOTB. ; 

Sir Arthur Owen, Bart., of Orielton, in tfie (Souaty of 
Pembroke, is the individual who is asserted to baye 
the casting-vote winch placed the Brunswick dynaiity .upon, 
the throne of England. A lady now residing in .ilavem 
fordwest remembers her grandmother, who was' ktayhig .at 
Orielton at the time when Sir Arthur Owfea t0<l^ *8 
London «n horseback, for the purpose of niSSrdfog Bid' 
vote. Ho had relays of' htwses at foe differett-posting- 
houses, an3 aceomplisbed foe Journey ia _an =inCredihly 
sliort space of time;. arriving at foe preciie juncture wiHm 
hiewingle vote caused the scale to prCponderafo, in Arour 
ofJthe descendants of the ElOotrTO SopWa.---A'P<(!» owl 
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th^'eIsty-eour hours in the life 

OF MR GRIFFIN. 

BY A QU7 IIY. 

We are now*in the full enjoyment of all the manifold 
delights of the English dogdays. Old gentlemen mop 
their foreheads, and wSlk on the shady side of the 
street with their hats in their hands; small hoys 
take cheap shower-baths under the siiouts of the 
water-carts ; young ladies subsist entirely on ice 
and wafers; and fussy people give you their word 
they never experienced anything like the heat in 
the •whole course of tlieir life. Let us, by way of 
contrast, change the scene for a short time to tlie 
p!ain.s of Hindostau, and sec the kind of life led by 
some of our cxi>atriiit(;d fellow-countrymen iu tliat 
complexion-tanning, temper-trying, fever - catching, 
liver-indaming, rupee-getting countrj-, during the hot 
season. 

I will he itarlequin on the occasion. One bliw of 
my magic-wand—the prompter sounds liis whistle— 
and hey! presto 1 having insured our lives, and put 
on our most gossamer dress, we find ourselves, towards 
the small liours of the morning—the best timo to 
travel in the tropics—in the middle of the station of 
Burragurrumpore, havirig beaten the overland mail by 
five weeks. • 

It is tlie bsigimiing of June, before the rains liavo set 
in—not that they lessen the heat much, they only 
change its character: the air, from being dry and 
dusty, becomes moist Snd steamy — j'ou live in a 
vapour-bath instead of a limekihi; and tetween Bur- 
ragurrumporc and the lower regions, in point of heat, 
the natives themselves say there is only a sheet of 
browli paper. * 

Ute moon has just risen, and we can see, dotted 
about, the houses of the English residents, looking 
very snug and comfortable in the subdued light. 
Which shall we enter? Not the large pucka-huilt 
bungalow in the splendid garden; that belongs to the 
commissions, who gets 5000 rupees a montli, and is, 
of course, supplied with every luxury at^ appliance 
that egn lessen tlie heat, and render the life of the 
hurra sahib, Ot great man, endurable. Rattier let us 
chtrase the small cutcha-btiitt one, standing in the 
ptefeetly' hare compound,! the projwrty of Baboo 
Ch^kerimtty Bux, \|ut let for the time being, a%d 


Bme being, a%d 
burnt bricks ;vt 


• k. pudA-biuilt tnit^slow is made of properly burnt bricks;% 
estobaUittlH ono oiUjr of-sovKSs of mud, dried in die sun. The 
term pncAsiiH:^ In Individuai, as it often is, requiras 

.no s*^'i|«aai^ ■ ,• 

: t Tba ancubwe in wbldh the bimgidBw ate 


in consideration of the \(lty irregular payment of 
thirty rupees per montli, to .Ensign Go-abe^ Gri£^ 
of the Seringapatam Slashers; and w'C wUl give him 
the honour of our society for the twenty-four hours 
we are going to sjieud logether in the Company’s 
dotninions. 

* There is no Mrs Griffin, y w'e will walVin without 
ceremony. After stumbling over a buiiule of dlothcs 
in the veranda, which grunts on hciifg trod on, and 
turns out tc be the chokydar, or watchinalf, refreshing 
liimsclf with a nap, we enter the hunS:alow. Fasting 
through a large sitting-room, we find ourselves in a 
sleeping-apartment, which is witliout a scrap of fur¬ 
niture excepting a bedstead—tlie legs of which stand 
in earthcnw'are p.ans of water, to prevent foraging- 
excursions on the part of crawling and venomous 
insects—and a small table near it, on which are placed 
a bottle of brandy, a tumbler, and a cberoot-box. On 
the mattress there is a cool Calcutta mat; and on the 
mat, dressed in a shirt, and loose Turkish trousers, 
made of Delhi silk, our young friend is extended, 
panting with heat, and tossing and turning in vain 
attempts to sleep. 

Me 1ms lately returned firom mess; and his bearer, 
haring devested his weary and passive limbs of his 
regimentals, and clothed him in the niglit-dress above 
hinted at, has retired to the veranda, where, curled 
up like a dug'on the floor, he is sleeping calmly and 
placidly. Not so his master. The heat is stillin^>and 
would be unbctrablc, but for the comparatively cJW 
current of air caused by the punka—%i cnoripous fen,^ 
susxiended by ropes from hooks in th^ ceiling, and 
swinging 'with regular strokes over bis head, the fringe 
within a Ij^w' i*ches of his nose. The doors we wuje 
open—and an Indiun^tongalow is all doors—but not 
a breath of air enterfi to cool his feverish brow ; 
inside pnd out, it is like a furnace; tbo thermonjitter 
hanging on the wall indicates a temperature eon- 
sidered in England the maximum of a warm baih,,:: 
The night is so still, the slightest sound falls 
pauiful distinctness upSii his unwilling car: the diStaiit 
and incessant hark of tlie village paria-dog; the ever- 
laJting beat of tlje tam-tam, or native dram, indi¬ 
cating some jollities ^ing on in the bazaaf j Bie 
periodfcal cry of conscientious choky dare, who, to pre- 
wi|gt themselves ^m going to sleep on Hieir posts, and 
to strike terror into the heart of any bjwi prowl^ nesot 
with felonious intentions, continually shout thtdp^i the 
night thew’amhig, ‘ Khubada-a-a-»r,’ or *T!ake^e ;' 
the muttered conversation and?st}ppi^^|ied laughter' of 
the grass-cutteril in the pbOtponad, w^ never appear 
to to sleep, lut sqostt all night round a bls^ng 
iiro^cooking japanfis, or wheaten cap^, and ipokiitg 
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«iellr tmbWe-bBbbfcs, the guggle-guggle of which tor- 
tbYei to inadriess his ^stt^tcted tympanum—these, and 
iidozgn other sounds, insigniflcant in themselves, hut 
■'iha^ified by the stillness of the air l^d his longing 
for sleep, wring ftom the dissolving victim groans of 
wretchedness, and assume an importance in his feverish 
iniapnation which drives him almost frantic, till at 
last, worn out with fatiguor he sinks into a sort of 
apoplectic doze. His breathing is thick and*irregnlar, 
his dreams arc hideous, and ho restlessly twists him¬ 
self round, ttilUWs feet are on the pillow and his head 
over the side of the bed. In this uncomfortable position, 
he is rapidly getting black in the face—a horrible 
nightmare oppresse# him; when all at once he wakes 
witli a snort; he liears^the most frightful complica- 
■<Mkn of sounds that ever sainted mortal ears, as if ten 
thousand screeching imps had been let loose, mixed 
with the shrieks of women and cries of children—at one 
moment close to the housd! the next, miles away, and 
scarcely audible; now in full and unearthly ehoruS of 
langbing, uijn'ing, moaning, howling, sliricking, aftd 
whooping; f^n getting lower and lower, and subsiding 
at last into a rilelancholy wail, only to burst out again 
with redosbled vigour and intensity. Half clicked, 
he starts up »nd gets a smart crack on the head 
from the undulating punka, which thoroughly rouses 
him- to the fact, that the horrible yells he has till now 
associated with liis dreams are caused only by a p.ack 
of jackals On a acavengcring expedition. 

Disgusted beyond measure at the occurrence, he 
seeks consolation in his icc-tub, and tosses off a tumbler 
of deliciously cold water, which communicates .a kind 
of electric shock to his parboiled anatomy: he could 
drink a gallon, but must economise the precious liquid. 
The ice-pits are tqiened only every second day, and the 
greatest amount of care and flannel w-ill hardly make 
his share last the forty-eight hours. Ca:efully closing 
his treasure, he lights a cheroot hy* way of sedative, 
and takes a stroll in his compound. TIi^ moon is 
shining with a brilliancy only scon in tropical skies; 
but the beauty of the night lias no charm for him—he 
prefers comfort, which is to be found nowhere but 
pad|^ the punka. He soon returns, and throwing 
y/Mel{ <ax his bed, manfully deterininris he wiil go to 
leiep, in spite dBf jackals, chokydars, tam-tams, and 
hubble-bubbles I 

lie partialfy succeeds. His dicruot gradually goes 
opt, an4 finally drops from his nioutlv hq is on the 
point of flying off into a delicjffhs nap, when whirr! 
whirr! whUrl a sharp, clc(if,'*and continuous buzz, 
close to his ear: it is the trumpet of the mqsquito; 
he knows his tiny enemy, and prepares to anniliilate 
him. BreatUess with anxiety, and ‘profoundly im¬ 
pressed,’ as the French say, with the conviction that 
the enjoyment of his night’s lyst depends very much 
upon the success of his operations, he stealthily dis¬ 
engages his right arm, raitos it gently with exten^d 
h^, and waits his ^portunity. afhe whirr ceases; 
his diminutive foe has settled on his cheek, and is 
rfxmt to plunge his proboscis up to tlio hilt ifr what 
he considers a nice juicy spot. •‘How, I’ve Mt 
him The sufferer's hand is poisett for a roonient 
creer^fte nnoonscious little glutton, and then descends 
«|(ko lightning—smack! Our hero has dealt himself a 
t«eTere^«; butalid cates not for the tingle; he has 
-,ema«bed_his tetfientor-at least he-thinks so; and 
SSiSp weart he turns over an# again composes 
Unhappy morUli#He is gradually 
'Off, jgMBg by easy Stage* into the laiuT of 


dreams : he is already past the half-way house, when 
whirr! whirr! whirr! ‘‘yiThat, again!—not smashed I’ 
Ttiis time his pitiless little assailant seledts his nose as 
a likely diggin, and forthwith inserts his pick. Again 
the arm is raised—again the hand descends, inflicting 
serious damage on the olfactory organ, and once more 
tlie raartj^r exultingly sets out for the land of Hod. 
He has scarcely obtained that unsatisfactory modicum 
of repose vaguely designated ‘ forty winks,’ when 
whirr! whirr! again announces the hostile approach 
of his insatiable tormentor, or another equally vindic¬ 
tive. It is in vain to cope with an enemy tliat bears a 
charmed life; and, as a lust and desperate resource, our 
long-suffering sub seizes his hitherto discarded sheet, 
and, at tlie risk of suflbeation, buries his head and face 
in its protecting folds. > , 

Only sthose who have suffered, like Griflfln, from 
similar attacks on a seetiiing night—wlien a month’s 
pay would willingly be given for an hour’s sleep, if 
that precious commodity were saleable—^^can enter 
into his feelings under the trying circumstances. 
Hxliaastcd nature at last gives in: o'^ercome with 
fatigue, he falls into a sound sleep, oiily, however, 
to awake soon after to a dreamy consciousness of 
intolerable heat, lie is in a*perfect bath; the cause 
is soon explained—the huge fan above him is scarcely 
stirring. ‘ Pull the punka! ’ he shouts to the nodding 
native in the veranda, whoso duty it is to create an 
artificially cool atmosphere in the room, by the means 
of a rope working through a hole in tlie wall of the 
apartment—‘Pull tlie punka, you sleepy son of an 
owl! ’ The machine makes a frantic dash, and It'or a 
minute or two a small gale is blowing over our itiead's 
head, soon, however, to moderate, and tlien subside into 
another suffocating calm. ‘ Will you pull the punka,’ 
he roars out in Uindostance, viciously shying a boot in 
the direction of the drowsy coolie, ‘ yoit lazy, good-for- 
notliiug black pig?’ Another violent squall takes 
place; the punka works with a swing tliat threatens to 
bring the whole apparatus down about his ears, causing 
a grateful diminution of temperature. But the pace is 
too good to last; the vibrations again become feeble 
and irregular, varied occasionally with a spasmodic 
jerk, as the nodding coolie finds he is falling off his 
stool, and brings himself up by the rope, only making 
the succeeding lull more unbearable. At lost the 
motion ceases altugetlier. Unman patience is limited, 
especially in India. A scrvaifi; who is paid to keep 
awake, and gees to sleep in the execution of his duty, 
is guilty of a gross breaeli of contract—to say nothing 
of his presumption in doing with ease what his master 
has been so long unsuccessfully attempting. A stem 
sense of justice animates Mr GrifiBn. Grinding his 
teeth, he gets off Ins bed and fumbles for his slippers, 
wliicli some time before he has hurled at a squeaking 
^usk-rat. He can’t find them. With bare feqt, and 
at the risk of stepping upon a promenading cenupedo 
or scorpion, he gropes his way to his bath-room, 
and shouldering a large cliattie, or easthenwore vessel, 
full of water, staggers to the veranda, where be 
finds the sinning punka-puller — with his bock 
against a pillar, and medianically giving feeble tugs at 
the rope—not only fast asleep, but trumpeting aloud. 
He dashes a volume of water over- the head and 
face of thei culprit. It is bright moonlight; and he 
takes a malicious pleasure in watching the contprtipna 
of the staled native, as, gasping for breath, mid his 
glistening teeth chattering with twror, he throws 
himself on his knees, and with clasped Imds implores 
ha ‘Jordaliip,’ his ‘father,’ the ‘nrotei^r of tlw pwt 
^meaning Griffin—not to drown him ntt^lf«^= A 
:^rdsbip contents himself with anindigihmt Mck, which 
hurts tlie unslippeted ibot of the pn^tor of' the poor 
much more than the bony w^ 

however, oub^f comoiiment to Iin' ntastcr,j thMtf jt 
ntoCBsary to writhe » if suffering ^erheiatlBg agi^y V 
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Mid with a threat (rf! catting off^he offender’s pay,* if 
he is ever cauj^t napping again, the jaded ensign has 
recourse to hndther toihbler of iced water, which he 
qualifies this time with a dash of brandy, just to kill 
the-animalcolSB—an excuse current in India, the 
amount of alcohol necessary for the operation varying 
according to the taste of the imbiber. $ 

Glowing with satisfactien and heat, from the judicial 
business in winch he has been engaged, he throws 
himself on his mat, and again essays to propitiate the 
drowsy god. Ho is successful at last; the air, as the 
mwning approaclies, is perceptibly cooler, and the ‘ cold 
pig’ has had a roost enlivening effeot'upon the punka- 
wallah. In five minutes, Griffin is in a deep sleep that 
Would require whole armies of mosquitoes to rouse him 
friMi; tliey might fly away with him, if they chose, 
without his knowing anything about it. Buk iflas for 
tlie transitory nature of human happiness!—he has 
not enjoyed the long-wished-for repose more tlian an 
hour, when bang goes the moming-gnn, shaking the 
wliole house, and booming and echoing all over the 
station. Qjjjffin, nevertheless, doesn’t stir. Next, 
tiie rdveille strikes up in halC-a-doren places at once, 
and the air resounds with the rattling of drums, tlie 
squeaking of fifes, and ^lie clangour of trumpets and 
bugles, making enough noise to wake the seven 
sleepers, but not Griffin, who, happily' unconscious of 
the uproar, remains wrapt in a shmiber that Jullieii’s 
band, playing the Row PoUca in his bedroom, would 
not break. 

It requires the accustomed low, monotonous voice 
of Ills hearer, who, dressed in white, glides in like a 
ghost, and standing motionless at the side of the bed, 
commences in a deep sopulcliral tone witli ‘ Saliib.’ 
No reply. ‘ Saliib.’ A grunt is tlie only answer. 

Btarer (in an awful voice). . Sa-heeb! 

Griffin (scarcely audible). All right. 

JS. The gun has fired, your lordship! 

6'. (with an impatient twist). Oh! (A pause, during 
which the bearer draws on one of his master's socks; 
he then makes another attempt.) 

JB. Sahib. (The sahib doesn’t stir.) 

B- (in a plaintive voice), hly' lord! 

G. (incoherently). If you don’t hold your tongue, 

I ’ll punch your head. 

D. (unmoved). The gun has fired, protector of the 
poor! (The protector sleepily indulges in some 
untranslatable Hindostanee abuse.) Enter a khid- 
rautgar, carrying a cup of tea, with a ‘ top ’ of foam 
from the fresh goat’s milk. 

Klidmutgar (at one side of the bed), hly' lord, I 
have brought your tea. » 

G. (turning away). Very good. 

H. (at the other side). Your lordship’s tea is 
brought. 

Cr.^(turning back again, and digging his face in^ 
the pillow). Oh! take it away, and don’t bother. CThe 
khidmatgar places tea on table, and retires, and the 
bearer pnts on the other sock; he then returns to the 
charge.) 

B. (in nn injured tone). Sahib. 

(?. (with one eye open). Yes, yes, I know (Impa- 
tienti^* * 

JS. (knowing- he lias the best of the argument, as 
his master mint go to parade). Your lordship’s horse 
(s at the door. • 

■ This is a ctencher. After many grunts apd growls, 
interspersed -with nncourteous reflections on the 
bearer's pedigree, Griffin wakes with parched throat 
imd throbbing brow, and by the time lie is thorougHly 
Wstored to cojaseionlhesg, finds himself already h*df 
(%ver hands of liii noiseless doraestm 
He finishes his baity |;oil8t, swallows the tea, and, 

jaded and unrefimshed, mounts hki horse Mid gallops 
off to parade, meeting on thejroad inosistf ffis 
ances, male and female, on tiorseb^k pt i&carriages: 
the men on Jaty lilre Himself; the 
advantage of the only*cool pMt of the'tb g®t;'a 
little fresh air and e^jpreisc. ‘ ■ " ' ■ 

Although it is scarcely light'when he aRiiii%‘the , 
men have fallen in; and giving his horse to hislsyce, 
who has kept up with Inm, although ho galloped the 
whole waj, and his bungalow fs a mile off, he sneaks 
round tlie roar of tlie regiment to prevent Colonel 
Ilnmrod or Adjutant Pipeclay from dyicuv^ing that he 
is late. The latter sliarp-sighted fundlionary has 

Ins eye upon him, however; and having received from : 
the former a severe ‘wigging,’ as a military reprinmnd 
is irreverently termed liy young ;Jentlemcn with their 
organ of 'veneration impcrfestly developed, tlie weary . 
sub listlessly Strolls througli the ranks after his opsan 
tain; witlieyos feeling red hot in tlieir sockets, inspects 
the arms and accoutrements; meclianically ‘tells off’ 
tlie company, and falls in/o his place like ah auto¬ 
maton : an ensign's place, when he has' not to stagger 
unfler a heavy colour, being usually in rear, of the 
iifen, where ids toes arc tr^ on, his ship* ‘bark^,’ 
and where lie is prodded with bayoneU'by awlsward 
privates, and invariably ‘pitched into’-•by tlie colonel 
when a mistake is made, and that dignitary is not 
sure whose fault it is. Captains are soon ordered to 
‘fall out,’ and the regiment is lianoed over to the 
adjutant, who remorselessly trots it about on a hot 
.md dusty pl.ain, till the sun gets ton powerful. 

Grifliii has then to attend a kind of military jail- 
delivery, called ‘ orderly-room,’and to sit on a court- 
martial for the trial of a soldier who lias been found 
asleep on his post, with the feeling that all lie requires 
to make him happy is to sink under the table and go 
to sleep himself. 

Having got through his ‘day’s work’ hy about eight 
o’clock, oiir sub mounts his horse, and, under the rays of 
a scorching suii—to protect himself from which he has 
several yards of white linen wound round his forage^ 
cap—starts homewards, Jiaying a visit on his way to 
the shop of Hiimniei.'jee Jamnieeblioy, the Parsec mer¬ 
chant—where, after spending half an hour jn pulling 
about tlufr; respectable trader’s wonderfully raiscella- ’ 
neous stock, which comprises evevytiiing from pickled 
salmon to a grand pi.ano, be eventually buys a wanm-. 
ing-pan, or something equally useless, and swallows a 
glass of ciiracoa and soda-water, which the 'J>olite 
fire-worshiptier^iresses upon him in the roost cordiajl 
manner, not forgetting, how'ever, to%charge for hM\ 
hospitality in the bill. ‘ i 

Griffin then gallops home througli a sifn hot enough 
to make an omelet of any brains he may' happen to ; 
Imve undef hi^iat; Us liorse and himself looking at if i 
they had just stepped^t of a vapour-bath. 

On arriving at his blngalow, which lie finds caiia- ■ 
fully .shut up, with a view of excluding the already i 
heated atmosphere, and keeping in as nincli of thn cool j i 
mornjng air aa jiossible—he shouts for mangoes; S: :, ;; 

A basketful is brought; and sitting down in tiwf ;-i 
veranda with a largo,basin of water before hiat, : 

jacket off, and shirt-sleeves tucked up to the elhowe^ h4 ; 
lqj^aTia.tes in tlie delicious fruit, till his face and heade ' 
are covered with #trea«ns of tljpir thick yeUow juice; 
Having emptied the basket, he enters his bungalow, 
whereWio finds Tom,* the barber, awaiting him; This 
n^essary functiyhary—for not even the private sol¬ 
diers siiavo tliemselves in India—couijnences retailing 
little scraps of gossip, after tlw maanm: of blrbers, 
whether in Bepgal or Bond Street; and hgrlug 
invested master with a towel^prJcdeds to'lather hii , 

„ . , ■ 4 4 ■ 

*For »orae unacceuntalilc ,reason, a BerKer never gosS lw an? 
bthwname than‘TAn;* atepoy is nlWscrt'Jaok.’ iferiM>M««e i 
editor of ifotea and l&Mnw^oan’VInw mme'lbbt ea’ maavi^i- 4, 

'J\ tuBsas, Or eight diillihgs d mantb, on Whieh he keeps a 

---^... • .v 




es^ricoice that hU 
j^WiiirftA» 18 apt ia be ' initable at this tiine 

'the ; anA shdutd tile most homowpathic paiticle 
•i^df ilHSap get into master’s nose ortmOuth, that a 
•uddeit onatraction of maatet's rigtit leg vrould send 
him dyhig to the other end of thg room. 

Tom then prodbeos a razor from a collection of two 
or thr» dozen, "whicdi he keeps in a towel slung over 
his shoulder; and haring stropped it on his Mechi 
—namely; the pahn of his hand—seizes thd protector 
of the poor by the nose, which indignity his highness 
is cbmpell^ to ^puhir^t to as a neepaanry evil; and 
by half-a-dozed skilful scrapes leaves him shaven and 
ehorft-:H:ariying away with liim his lordship’s heard 
ah' his bare arm, where it is plastered in ridges 
together with tho^ of other 'sahibs operated upon 
, Jli the course of the morning. 

■n^ Tom having rctiretl witli a deep salam — to the 
ensign’s great reliefj for the barber’s partiality for garlic 
is painfully apparent—the sahib, with the assistance of 
his hearer, languidly divests himself of his reeking 
garments, and with feeble steps totters to his b^th- 
tbciin.'-.-' j 

■’This iam,^mall apartigent generally enclo.sed from 
the sverand^ with a plastered floor, and furnished 
With a tub of gigantic dimensions. Hanged round the 
room stanza dozen chatties, made of porous red rartli, 
holding about gallons, in whibh the water has stood 
edl night, and. which tlie proce.ss of evaporation lias 
i^dei^ Comparatively cool, as the punka-wallah, 
when he got the ducking, could tc.stify. 

In the last stage of debility and bad temper, firifRn 
^ with diflScttlty raises a cliattic in both liands above his 
head: he inverts it. ‘Ha! ha! cured in an in.stant!’ 


himself dti a sofa; ana tHesto retid^ work of difllonlty 
in the darkened repm;' - As a^mattor i^ c^^se; 
asleep, and awakes'unrefreshed suid f#erish; he wahd^ 
restlessly about the house, and, for a chari^, goes into 
the veranda, where hi superintenfli ms dh^t's^ or 
native Buckmaster, darning his stockiijglt,' sewing 
buttons en his shirts, oV attistically imitutirig a 
of London-made pantaloons:*: ‘ 

Everything out of doors looks red-hot, and thex© 
is tlmt peculiar wavy appearance in the air Siat is 
seen at the mouth of a funiitcb. Braliminee kites 
and Egyptian vultures glide lazily about, apparently 
without the energy to give a single flap to' their great 
wings, occasionally making a languid swoop, and auda¬ 
ciously carrying off a bone or piece of bread froth under 
tlie very nose of its indipnaiit proprietor dining; in 
the cdnifiound. Melancholy adjutants mope on one 
leg, with their heads buried in their breasts, looking 
the concentrated essence of prostration and misery; 
and mangy paria-dogs lie panting in the dust, their 
frothy tongues and bloodshot eyes causing an involun¬ 
tary shudder at the thought that they must be already 1 
suffering from incipient hydropliobia. 

The only things at all lively are the ants, as big as 
beetles, that swarm in such "myriads on the cracked 
and blistered ground; that it is impossible to walk 
a yard without crushing dozens; lizards, that glide 
with ceaseless activity over walls so hot you cannot 
keep your hand upon them ; and troops of pretty little 
tabby squirrels, that play about in the shade of tlie 
mango-trees. Everything else appears to have snC- 
curobed to the intense heat, and to be indulging' in a 
general siesta. Even the crow's, usually so lively and 
impudent, sit gasping in long rows on the walls, 


The water dashes over his splitting head and feverish 
body: he is a new creature. Another and another 
follows, till the whole dozen are emptied; he gasps 
with delight, and then tumbies into his tub, dashing 
and splasldng the water about in pure enjoyment, and 
puffing and blowing like a grampus, till in about ten 
minutes he emerges, all pink and .--iioking, a happy 
man, and a triumpilant demonstration of the c.vceilcnee 
of the cold-water system. At j)eace with all tlie worhl, lie 
Stkhsldes into a chair under the punka, and surrenders 
himself, an amiable doll, into the hands of ffis bearer. 
Who, With the aid of rough towels, rubs bim into a 
pieagant glow, dries his feet, pulls on his socks—in 
fteti^mpletes his not very elaborate toilet, with the 
tdaisi^on of a few finishing-touches, whicli lie adds 
l^iielf. Tn most etliereal attire, ani with a feeling 
^tnoat amountiffg to energy, he manfully walks to his 
’Mttiitt-nwm, ami sets to work to study Hiiidostanee 
With Trie mo^nshee, or native professor, a very stout 
and d!{ffiifled, but not particularly clean^pldgentichian, 
Who indulges- in various habits q^nsive to Europeans; 
"le Buppreseioa of which, how^r, in oriental society, 
iS^ibt conaidefed essential to "he character of a well- 
lan. After an hour’s ' jgrind,’ be dismisses his fat 
friehd\^^tl4o depart^ and bestows his agreeable society 
on' som^tb^ as^fing siih, ambitious of the honour of 
writing Pk^* (Passi^ in Hindoatanec) after his name, 
without wMShfr^agical letters no staff-appointment dan 
he obtMned. ^u^ieiisi^ tlien sits down under the 
punka to a plentifM^reakfaiit, consisting of cur|y, 
omelet, fisii, rice, ein2-*fe!”i buttled-beer. What 
'WA the bath and Hin^staSte*^® is posiHvely hungry; 
and when, after he has done ^'®'*'®®*** 

Ihfct’s cnokery, he lolls back ini* watehtag 

the .smqkti of his cheroot curlin?IE^ *ii« head,!© 
feeh aaiparilavely eooi and nbmfiykJ»hle, although the 

‘baccy,’ be«n U 
.d«ylanguorj 

IBiamTus Bead Udie, and, «s a last ri 


ng eflhets pf the 
^give Way to the 
radually'Btgals 
borioUis, writfug 
Isource, he tb^ws 


I incapable of motion, witli their beaks wide open, and 
a helpless, idiotic expression on their generally wide¬ 
awake (.>ouiitenaiiue8. 

Nearly scorched, Griffin goes in-doors, and, the 
twelve o’clock gun having fired, prcK*eds, nauticslly 
speaking, to ‘splice the mnin-braco’—a figurative 
mode of describing a simple operation, whicli consists 
in skilfully combining one-third of brandy with two of 
water, and drinking it. 

Tired of his own society, wliicb he finds excessively 
stupid, Griffin orders his buggy, and determines to 
brave both sun and heat in search of a little excite¬ 
ment. ■ Dressed in a highly starched white jacket, and 
continuations of the same colouf and equal consistency, 
wliich give him a square, matl©roati(©l appearance, 
he drives to the bungalow of a married acquaintance. 
He is received at the entrance by n servant,--who 
informs lum with a salam tkat tlie ‘ doors are slrat,* 
which means that the ‘mem sahib,’ Or lady'of the 
house, is cltlier too hot or too lazy to receive visitors, 
being in all probability fast asle^ on ti couch, In 
qjttremcly cool and comfortable, but totally unpresetit-i 
able dishabille. ’ ' ■ 

Our hero is more sucbessfnl at the hduse, 
where, having sent in his name—^whish, dif^ts Way to 
the interior, is transfdmied by the bearer ihto < 0upin. 
sahib,’ or something equally remote frntu the orig^tdu^ 
he is ushered into a lofty drawiDg‘'room, himdiOn4t®f 
furnished. With innumerable Kttle tabtiM 'toMteiBd 
about, to the bewilderment o( the visitoT, wtid 
is hopelessly entangled in a labyrinth'-^ these tbhali 
articles ef famiture, from Which it Is ifti^sribl*^^ to 
extricate himself without damaging the 
nick-knacks with whlelr tbey are' mwdedf ' Hfe 
rescued from his nervous pc^tiOft by'lhe':ihit JittP 
pifetress, who soon floats in on a 
liking very pretty in tim wtodfled itghl^ Whlofe flodi 
niit reveal -'the-ravages-'made 
complexion. Tlie Visit pais#- ^ 
usually do, and GtMB,>baViit||i<a(h|ttt(Ud'^is;«tbifc^ 
small-talk, boars himi|elf puti uflsetfing a 
way, and drives to 
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fuU o^inen, with.tliwr eoftts offflnostof themeng^^ 
ia^ Bmpkiag, dHnHinqg the eycarlasting 

pawoee> He playi a rubber with Sponge of the 
artillery for a gold, thphur, which he wins;; and the 
least he can do it to aah his opponent to tifho. ‘ What 
will lie have,? ' Sponge is indilferent; he doesn’t feel 
very hungry, .but is equal to any amount j)f liquid. 
They adjourn to the mesa-room, and shout'Qui hy!’ 
till they are hqarso, making tho immense apartment 
ring with their cries, and causing a bilious old major, 
who is spelling a paper in the anteroom, to turn green 
with indignation. 

, in rushes a frantic khidmutgar. t'Wliat do their 
lordships want ? ’ Their lordships want to know what 
there is for tiffin. The turbaned slave, with folded 
arms—an attitude of respectful attention in India— 
glances humbly at tlie table, which is laid ^itt with 
different sorts of cold me.at, casts his eyes up to the 
ceiling, as if for an immense effort of memory, then 
casts them down again, and, expecting an explosion, 
submissively falters out the daily answer: ‘Mutton- 
chop—beefy steak.’ Pie is satirically complimented on 
his cleveme® by one imp.atient sub, and consigned to 
a remote and sultry region by the other. 

Such tamo ami comVaon-place dishes not being 
considered sufilcicntly enlivening, Griffin proposes a 
‘ devil,’ and immediately dismembers a turkey. He 
mixes mustard, cayenne, Worcestershire sauce. West 
India pickle, and otticr irritating stimulants, and, 
pouring: tho mixture over the disjecla membra, sends 
them out to be transformed into an angry grill, 
tbrefltening the shrinking darky witli instant decapi¬ 
tation in case of failure. 

llnring its preparation, onr two friends entertain 
themselves with a game of ‘ Hy loo ’—im .amusement 
extremely popular in India, affording, ns it docs, a vast 
amount of intellectual eScitement, witli little or no 
exertion. It is played thus; A pool is formed, .and .a 
piece of sugar placed on the table before each player; 
whichever lump is first pitched upon by a lly, the 
lucky owner wins the pool. The anxiety with wliieh 
an undecided insect is watched by tho gumbLcr.s, is of 
course intense. 

Six ganres have been decided, besides a de.ad-heat— 
a fly having settled on each lump at exactly the same 
moment—when the devil makes its appearance, and 
is so successful, the first mouthful brings tears into 
the gunner's eyes. this time, tho tabic is nearly 
full of men, who lounge in, attracted by tlio grill and 
its accompaniments, and, ‘just for something to do,’ 
follow tlie example t)f our heroes. After tiffin come 
branuy-and-water and clwroots, without which addenda 
no meal in India is complete. Some of the party saunter 
back into tlie billiard-room; but the majority sit 
smoking and drinking under the punka till it is 
time—the aim b^ing nearly down—to ride or drive 
on the course. * 

Feeling ...;iionc the steadier for the cup, or the 
brandy itgW*MJO.giece8sary to rectify it, Griffin having 
asbed Sponge, who is ratljer uproarious, to dine with 
him, gets into his buggy and drives home. He then 
underg^dea; a apecies of torture in buttoning himself 
pp. in his-ttniform, and sallies out to ‘eat tho air,' 
Vhich, althbuiSi tfie mto ia down, is still like the blast 
of# fum^, and a good deal adulterated vgth dost. 

As Griffin I rides qiiietly along the watered coarse, 
thovirifling eicertion necessary to keep his seat on 
his smooth«pBced, but stumbling little Arab,* puts him 
in a mild: fever^ while an unavoidable bow to the 

on a sharp att*k 
heat—a % of rash that afflicts tne 

epidermis during the hot season,,tile 
fleiaatij^ ; cemii^ted with which can only be compared 
to thp^itmitad ipplk^ mustard-plaster and a 

-■ ... 

he goes the 


round of the carriages, ffiled vrifeiINBnf mem sahib^ 
dressed in medieval fashiona ani|,kK>king rather di^' 
sipated. He does the amiablo to all hk ffiipier-giving 
acquaintance, and fights his way tiirtmgh: a swagp of, 
amorous bachelors, to pay his devotioiUi, ^ Grif& is 
inflammable, after the inaimor of ensigns, to the. belie 
of the station, a handsome overdressed girl,< the. only 
spinster for a hundred miles round, who, to tlk'des¬ 
pair of some dozen spoonjr subalterns, Griffin induded, ’ 
will eventually marry the coiftmissioner—a dried-iip 
old gentleman, wlio owns, lucky girl! lacs of rupees, 
and, luckier still, an inflamed liver! 

At the feet of this Delilah, oi# smitten Ifero remains 
till (iod save the Queen disperses the assembly; and 
he rides liomo to dress for dinner, calculating the 
cliaiiccs of the divinity in tlis eavriage ever beemning 
Mrs Griffin; fbrgettin.g, poor»devil! that all widow 
would get out of tlie fund would be i^rbaps a hundre^ 
a year; whereas, when malignant hepatitis carries off 
that valuable public servant, Capsicum Currie, dBsq;, 
C. S., a grateful Company will endow his heart-broken 
relict with a pension of not*les8 than a thousand. 

rill getting to his bungalow, our friend ug.-iin tries, 
tlte effect of a bath, which, though not so invigorating 
as the morning onc~tlic watSr is not so odd—freshens 
him up sufficiently for the arduous undartakiug before 
him—a mess-dinner in the month of June. 

Willie performing his ablutions, a continued hum in 
the room warns him tliat iiis eiiemics,*the mosquitoes 
and sand-flies, are collecting their forces at the approacli 
of night, and are tliirsting for liis blood. 

And around him tho Siiggema, 

Tilt iiiosipiitoes, sang their war-song. 

His toilet progresses swimmingly as long as he keeps 
under the punka, bub tlie moment ho leaves tliat haven 
of refuge, his collars coll-apse, and fall limp and starch- 
less over his neck-tie, and a map of England breaks 
out in tlic. middle of his .shirt-front. Reckless of 
appearances, he drives to mess, and finds tlie anteroom 
rapidly filling. It is ‘guest-night,’ and every service* i 
regiment, and department has its representative got 
up according to regiil.ition. Tliero is the sensibla 
white jacket of the initive infantry, and the red-hOt 
sliell of #ic Queen’s oflicer; the regular cavalry in 
Freiicli gray and silver, the irregular in scarlet ami 
gold ; riflemen in green, artillery in blue, and civilians 
in black; sonio buttoned up, others unbiittonM; with 
waistcoats, and without; all talking, laughing; and 
enjoying themselves, witli none of tho starch, frostiness, 
and awful pauses incident to the fiv%miuntes before'% 
dinner in England. Griffin prescribes a glass df shciry 
to Sponge, nothing loath; and by the tiifie Punch and 
the Illustrated, five weeks old, which the mail has juaf; 
brought, lAvoUcen skimmed through, the biigJIs strikis 
up tho lloast BeeffyMd the chief butler, a portly 
old Mussulman, in snowy attire and a gorgeous turba^ 
with bare feet and a beard nearly down to his 
announces with a salam tliat dinner is on the IfalnA^ 
At tills signal, hosts and guests crowd into the m$M-. 
room, which is blazing with light, and take theii;,sea|p 
indiscriminately at a Ipng table, where covers. dra,il||# . 
for about forty. Then commences a scraipble W 
ci^itcd khidmutgars, each officer having one in attri?£^ 
ance, who, in thigr struggles tji supply; 
their respective masterl, ffil up the a^^ 

preveift a free current of air tbroi«U:f^:rpom^I»% 
dijfing, with the^kssistance of the hot dislkk.and hoir 
lamps, an atmiuphere ‘more ectsily u^iili^ than 
described.’ The table is aappUed 
cades of tbe season, inelttdil^:Hie ekemid kifilci^j^ 
ham, without which no ,hu]j|a pr greaft dt^r, 

is considered comple);e. : Eating in, tine 

is a mere matwr. of, beni^ipally 

sea^d salmon .ak aeat,,awi^; ,ffiatastedbr^ 
onlS ffirtedvfithrWiltl 











IjSyiffo iiiaiee aheiitymeal offaquail, roasted in vine- regions vhenoe issn4 through utieicpedt^ ttap-doow, 
'^'■liMlves.wpd prawn wrry, while Sponge only feels him- imps, fairies, ghosts, and Corsican Brothersi-the wings, 
ortolan and a''plantain fritter. Though covered with bamboo, palm,, and cocoa-nut trees, dis- 
■'■fhe copsomptfon of solids appears a toil to every one, appear: we arc again in dear Old England, which we 
*^e 3 tcdi>t some ravenous young eprnets and ensigns with never properly appreciate till we have been absent 
* ridiculous English appetites, beer, sherry, champagne, from it; and the Qui Hy makes his exit with a pro- 


Idoselle, and claret disappear in*incredible quantities, found snlam, trusting that the reader does not regret . 
to say nothing of Bhandygaff, badminton, and other tlie twenty-four hours or thereabouts he lias spent in 
insinuating prepamtions, tha^ circulate with a rapidity the great John Company’s Oven. ^ , 

marvellous to behold. • • _ __ 

Dessert follows, consisting of dried fruit from ' *■ 

England,, and the productions of the country, such as GLANCES AT DE DAUBENY’S 
mangoes, pfentoibs, p6mcgr.inatcs, and water-melons. CHELTENHAM ADD BESS. 

As soon as the wine is placed on the table, the presi¬ 
dent rises and proposes ‘ The Queenthe Vice echoes Is this authoritative exposition of the recent progress 
the toast. Her Majesty’s health is drunk in a bum- of science, there are some particulars well, worthy of 
and the band strike^ up the anthem. After the gcner4 observation. The learned president of tlve 
“ jae eanters have gone round five or six times, coffee is British Association remarked that ‘the discovery of 
TwUglit, and, simultaneously with it, a lighted cheroot cyanogen in the first instance, and the recognition pf 
appears in every man’s mouth, unless there happen to several other compound radicals in organic diemistiy 
be present one or two antediluvian old patriarciis, who more lately, naturally suggest the ideu, that mai^ of 
prefer the almost exploded fiookah. Wonderful uimni- the so-called elements of inorganic matter may lik;«wieNS 
mity prevails, however, with regard to brandy pawiiee, be compounds, differing from the organic ftidicals UhoVe i 
a goblet O^whlch universal liquid is placed before eadh mentioned merely in their constituents being bound s 
stnokpr, irrespective of ^Ege or tobacco. As soon as together by a closer afBnity.’ ^This Dr Daubeny recog- 
the Jmnd has got through its programme, Griffin and nises as a prognostic tliat the reveries of the alchemists 
Sponge adiqum to the billiard-room, wljere, already may yet be realised; adding tlte remark, ‘how fre- 
slightly excited—music always has sncli an extr.aor- quently the discoveries of modem days have served to 
dinary effect tfpon him, Sponge says—they further redeem the fancies of medieval times from the charge 
mystify themselves by a series of ‘pegs’ of brandy of absurdity.’ 

anrt snrtn.nrnter t.ill t.lio hnmlmrdier linmmcs onite In omanic chemistry, there arc certain comitounds 


and soda-water, till the bombardier becomes quite 
incoherent, and chalks the top of his finger in raistalte 


In organic chemistry, there arc certain compounds 
which it lias hitlierlo been the favourite doctrhfe to 


for Lis cue, and Griffin sees more balls on the table suppose only producible by the vital force. Within 


than are permitted hy the rules of the game. 


he last few years, several of these have been formed 


In this jovial state they are no longer fit society for in the laboratory by art; and very recently, as we 
the reader, and we will therefore cut their acquaint- learn from Dr Daubeny, some others have been pro- 


hMt untold, our friend Go-aliead keeping it up till past This is not merely interesting, as illustrative of one of 
the hour when we were first introduced to him, and the prolbundcst mysteries of nature, hut it is valuable, 
being put to lied by his bearer in a condit^ .n of utter as giving a lio|)e that certain luglily useful, but rare 
helplessness—the united effect of heat and (lissi])a- articles of nature’s laboratory may yet be formed in 
Hon—-where he will snooze away li.alf tiie day in ntan's. ‘ If quinine, for instance, to which Peruvian 
a miserable 8t.ate, having taken tlie prccaiiiion, tlie bark owes its efficacy, be, as it would appear fr<>m 
evening before, in expectation of a ‘ wet iiiglit,’ to ask recent researches, a modified condition of ammonia, 
for leave from parade on the plea of being indispose.!— why may i>ot a Hofmann Iks able to produce it for ns 


wbfoh he certainly was. 


from its elements, as he has klready done so many 


It As perhaps unnecessary, before making my bow, other alkaloids of similar constitution?’ The learned 
to assure parents and guardians tha^, Griffin is not doctor even glances at a possible artiflpial substitnte 
-Ao he cofisidereij^.in the light of a model subaltern— for coal. Why not add, bread ? Meanwhile, ‘ chenijstry 
ffer from* it; and to enable the .ship-loads of embryo has given token of her power% by threatening to alter 
Diemhers of council and generals of division, annually the course of commerce and to reverse tlm tide of 
exported by Mr Green and the P. and O. Company, to human industry. She has discovered, it is said, a | 
avoid hisferrors and their consequences, Set rtich young substitute for the cochineal insect in a beautifnl' dye 
hero, on landing in tlte splen^'j* country in wliich he producible from guano. She has shewn that bur , 


has been fortunate enough to obtain an api«)intinent, be supply of animal food might be obtained at a chhaper 
guided by the following rules:—Eat sparingly; pscliew rate from the Antipodes, by simply boiling dowii ,the 
heavy tiffins and. hot suppers; drink in moderation; juices of the flesh of cattle now wasted %nd ffitqwn aside 
prefer Leer to brandy; go to bed early; take regular in those countries, and importing the extraetln a state 
exercise; avoid borrowing from a hank as you would of concentration. She has pointed out that onq of the 
tim cholera; keep np your drjiwing, music, or any earths wliich^onstltute the principal material ol^ bnt 
other little accomplishment yon may have a taste for; globe contains a metal, as light as glass, as malleable : 
study the language; get a staff-apjiointment; marry the and d uctile as copper, and as little liable to rust as 
' first nice girl'you CM* persuade to sliarq your fortunes silver; thuq possessing properties so valuably That 
"With you; and, in all nnman probability, hy the time wlien mqans have teen found of separating it eettao- 
' ybn have earned ybnr pension, you will arrive allhome mically from its ore, it will be capable of supeiteding 


StW a young man, with a handsome c 


the metali in common use, and tbtu of rendering 


healtliy liver, a blooming wife and ha^py children, and metallurgy an employment, not of certain districts 
will imend the oVening of your days in the bosom of onjy, but of every part Of the earth fia'vfhibli' Scieace 
your &aiiily, in ease and comfort, with the consciousness and civilisation have penetrated.’* (^A speeimea bf this ; 

baring deserved‘it. Having given which piece of ufctal, prodnebd from clay, was shewn; at bi« bf the ; ; 
faaribe gralis as g |ort ot moral, or‘ the prompter’s evening meetings of the Assoi^ionO . ‘ 


MtoHb sounds once morer-half of iSi^n’s bungalow Dr Daubeny adverted to di 
.Wowtrti somewhere .up into the roof,fihe otJier hidf is seen to arise regarff tb the 


iidjiei A'high-faiiiid'.been 


thrbtigh rite stage into thoseAmysterioas Ibj^ I tion of each species plautsi lfoid^aa^ 
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jpair of individuals, created in t|ie particular locality:’ 
Tliese.anoipnlies, lie snysi ‘were of two kinds, and 
pointeAin ty^o opposite directions; for we had in some 
cases to Mplain the occurrence of a peculiar flora 
in islands cut, off from the rest of the world, except 
througli the medium of a wide intervening ocean; and 
in other cases to reconcile the fact of the same or of 
allied species beii^g diffused over vast lureas^he several 
portions of which arc rft the present time separated 
from each othlr in such a manner as to prevent the 
possibility of the migration of plants from one to 
the other. Indeed, after midcing due allowances for 
those curious contrivances by which nature has in 
many instances provided for the transmission of species 
OVOT diflTerent parts of the same continent, wc are com¬ 
pelled to admit the apparent incflSciency of existing 
causes to account for the distribution of the larger 
number of species; and must confess that tUb eiaplana- 
tiou fails us often where it is most needed, for the 
PompositsB, in spite of those feathery appendages they 
possess, which are so favourable to the wide dissemina¬ 
tion of their seeds, might be inferred, by their general 
absence from the fossil flora, to have diffused tlicm- 
selres in a less degree than many other families have 
done. And, on the otlvr liand, it is found, that under 
existing circumstances, those Coinpositse wlncli are 
disseminated tliroughout the area of tlie Great Pacific, 
belong in many cases to species destitute of these 
auxiliaries to transmission.’ He adverts to the aid 
which geology has given in solving these dlfliculties. 
‘By pointing out the probability of the submergence of' 
continents on tlie one hand, and the elevation of tracts 
of land on the other, it enables us to explain the 
occurrence of the same plants in some islands or con¬ 
tinents now wholly unconnected, and the e.xistence of 
a distinct flora in otlicrs too isolated to obtain it under 
present circumstances from, without. In the one case 
we may suppose tlie plants to have been distributed 
over the whole area before its several parts became, 
disunited by.ithe catastroplies wbicli supervened; in 
the otlier, wc may regard the x>eculiar flora now exist¬ 
ing as merely the wreck, as it were, of one whicli once 
overspread a large tract of land, of wliich all but the 
little patch upon which it is now fomid had since been 
submerged.’ We fear that Hr Daubeny has been here 
misled by a mere unsupported hypothesis, for assuredly 
we have nothing in favour of the idea but a certain 
mobility seen in the Jramc of tlie land, and not even 
an attempt has been made to shew traces of the great 
geological operations assumed. The notion is, in fact, 
irreconcilable witli many features of the actual lands in 
qu&tion. It is partic^ilarly absurd in its application 
to the Pacific Islands, many of which are isolated coral 
formations, and where, as Dr Daubeny himself reports 
the recent observations of botanists, * the families of 
plants which characterise some groups arc of a more 
cor^licated organisation than those of anotlmr. Tihvs, 
whilst Otaheite chiefly contains Orchids, Apoeynew, ' 
Asclepiail^ apd Urticaccss; the Sandwich Islands pos¬ 
sess Lobsdiacea; and Goodenovias; and the Galapagos 
Islands, New Zealand, and Juan Fernandez, Conipositse, 
the highest form perhaps of dicotyledonous plants.' 

The truth is, an indefinite mobility’of the land is 
merely one of thcae ideas which every now and then 
arise as a means of explaining certain things, and 
which, by reason of their explaining them in a certain 
favourite direction, nro admitted upon liltle or no 
evidence, and usually reign till their fallacy becomes 
too .gross for even the weakest and most prejudiced 
thtderstandings. Another of these ideas, not len&ago 
in W vsas nn Sndefltute ritality of reeds. 

;jFoij^f^appehranee of new plants, this mmlauation eras 
ever mdy—seeds can exist in the earth for any length 
ef .'thofo, aads: aRex gerininate the proper 
OMii&Non* aritie> V never heard of any one looking 

muat 


have been readily detected ff they Misted. t>r DdUbeny 
now tells us that experiment splAks to the^contral-y 
purport. An inquiry conducted byftO British Assoeta- 
tion itself has shewn that ‘ none eff the seeds which ' 
were tested, although they had been pteed urf^r tbsa 
most favourable artificial conditions that' coiild be 
devised, vegetated after a period of forty»nine years; 
that only twenty out of 288 species did so.after twenty i i 
years; whilst by far the larger number had lost tiJeir' 
germinating power in thfe course of ten.’ i 

The recent researclics of Drs Hooker and Tliomson ■ 
in tlie botany of India have been in liiirmony with a 
movement which was conspiv>ons«\p yie section of : 
naturalists at Cheltenham, for the restriction of the 
number of species. It is now generally acknowled^d ■ 
that a mistake lias been made in attaching the term 
species to so many forms of plants and animals, as a 
vast number of them are nlbre varieties resulting from 
i slight differences of condition. Dr Daubeny views ‘SAs 
with a confessed alarm, lest it favour a doctrine of 
startling consequences, tliat of transmutation of species, j 
And he endeavours to repel that doctrine, but not, as 
ib strikes ns, witli such powerful objections as may yet 
he presented. ‘ All 1 shall venture to remavk on the 
subject,’ he says, ‘ is, that had not nJture herself : 
assigned cortn.in boundaries tothcchimges wliicR xflants 
arc capablb of undergoing, there would seem no reason 
wliy any species at all should ho restrioted within a 
definite area, since the unlimited adaxUation to external | 
conditions which it would then possess might enable it 
to diffuse itself tliroughout the world, as easily as it 
has done over tiint portion of space within which it is 
actually circumscrilied. Dr Hooker instances certain 
species of Copro.wia, of Celmisiu, and a kind of Auatra- . 
lian fern, tlie Lomarm procera, wliich have undergone ' 
sucii striking (diaiiges in tlieir passage from one portion 
of the Great P.-icific to another, tliat they are scarcely, 
recognisable as the same, and have actually been 
regarded by preceding botanists as distinct sxiecies. 
But ho does not state tliat any of these plants have 
ever been seen beyond the above-mentioned precincts; 
and }'et if nature had nut imposed some limits to their 
susceptibility of change, one does not sec why they 
might not have spread over a much Larger ixirtion of 
the ear^i, in a form more or less modified by external i 
circumstnneos. Tlie younger Decandolle has euumer j 
rated about 117 species of plants which have been thtis 
diffused over at least a tliird of the surface of the 
globe, but those apparently owed their power of trans¬ 
migration to their insusceptibility of change, for it 
does not nppellr that they have beeiynuch modified by 
the effect of climate or locality, notwithstanding tttfiP 
extreme difl'erence in the external conditions to which; ' 
they were subjected. On the otlier hand, it seems to be 
a general law, that plants, whose organisation is more- 
easily affected by e.«.ternai agencies, become, from that ; 
very cause, more cirl?|m8cribed in their range of dis¬ 
tribution; simx»ly because a greater difference in the 
eircufcstances under which they would be placed, 
brought witii it an amount of change in tlieir struc- - 
ture, which exceeded the limits prescribed to tt by 
nature.’ Dr Daubeny thinks all this conyergef :itt 
favour of a law of permanence as presiding Over the 
universe. 

' Towards the conclusion of his address, the learned I 
president alluded toWhe vreiations of teTOperature, 
profsd by geology to have taken place at different 
jieriods, and pjits this phenomenon into connection 
%itli the inteAial fires of yolcanoes and witli earth¬ 
quakes. He points to a Report on Eaythquake 
Phenomena published by Mr Mallet, as following up 
views of his own on volMuOes long-ago pqbiitbid. ‘If 
Mrthqnakcs,’he says, ‘brinp unfier our notice chiefly 
the dyDamical|efibct8 of this Idddeff Muse of movement 
and fflT change,%hQre of volcanoes serve to reveal to us 
ilore especMjIthek cbemM ones; (tad It is oiil 7 by: 









^ ‘thA infoi^ttoa Obtained from those two 

together those from hot springsy especially 
'' tite gaseous |nt}diiicts of each, that we can 

I BTer hope to penetrate tlte veil which shrouds the opo> 

! iHiratioq/ of this mysterious ager^; so as to pronounce, 
f! Vrith my oonfidence, whether the eifects we witness 
' are due simply to that incandescent state in which 
, our planet was first launched into space, or to the 
exertion of those elective attractiona which operate 
between its componenl;, elenfcnts—attractions which 
might be supposetl to have given rise, in the first 
instance, to a more energetic action, and consequently 
to a greater fvo^tien heat, than is taking place at 
presfut, when their mutual aiffinities ai*e in a greater 
: ntpasure assuaged.’ The professor still leans, as before, 
to what may be called the chemical theory of volcanoes, 
lemjnding those who*prefer the ‘contrary hypothesis 
' og ihe ground that the obfhte figure of the earth is in 
itetlf a sufficient proof of its primeval fluidity, that 
this condition of things could only have been brought 
about in such materials by heat of an intensity suffi¬ 
cient, whilst it lasted, to annul ail thoso combinations 
amongst the elements whicii chemical affinity woujd 
have a tendency to induce, and thus to render thosg 
actions to vfhich I have aipribed the pltcnomena, not 
only oSnceivafitc, but even nece-ssary consequences, of 
the cooling dowft of onr planet from its original melted 
condition.’' ». 

: -L- - -----«_- 

BROWN’S AMANUENSIS. 

Bbown was a magazine-writer, of what is sometimes 
called the fast school. Ilis were the veriest hubbies of 
the current literature of the day, the merest froth of 
the trifles which are skimmed rather than read by 
the busy world of pleasure. He touched—I borrow 
the beautiful language of a fashionable reviewer—lie 
touched the passing follies of the day with a light 
and facile pen, and people smirked over his articles in 
a manner pleasant to witness. My opinion is, that his 
abilities were—in short, were not first-rat?, but he used 
tiiem very ably. He never wrote in men's language 
fdr a lady’s magazine, and never threw away the 
: delicate wit which suited its p.ages upon tiietaiiddlc- 
B^d gepticmen who prefer scandal and satire. 

Th the world of periodicals, Bro'wn was knowm as 
: ajdamg comic writer, while to himself, he was a man 
' graced ambition and rejected manu-scripts. In 
a drawer of hia writing-table, under a *C!hubb8’ lock, 
jlbre a tfe^tise onaetltics, several pamphlets on political 
^ind flokiunalfqiipstions, a biography of the poet Mason 
' —unduly neglected now, but who flourished a good 
deal in tj^lastcentqry—and. lastly, a hi|torj;,of Nova 
Zemblar, with an account of the cliijsito and productions 
of that isolated region. These se|*-al manuscripts were 
brought into eaisteiioe when Mr Brown first caiue to 
I/aidon. "VTOle to had money, lie wrote what he 
pleased; whente had not, he had the good sense (and 
good-fortune) to write what pleased the public. The 
result was, that fag was in a fair way of doing well in 
his fine of businosi. • 

But Brown was, unhimpity, rather of a restless 
; tetnper. ‘ i ’ll be a b^tteIfiy,^he smd to himself, afteid 
j he lud hawked his ethma from west tS east and back 
tageip; and for some months he lalwured with^hir 
success in the field of tlm ligfi^st literature, and got 
his bread and butter by it, ,and ^ttseoehimaelf in his( 
leisure tours likes any otlnu' yotmg gentleman. It j 
jmSiSt be observed, however, that he ufvefr lost that 
;h^yioj|lbdbn 0f hia qy’n Wdents ,which had formerly 
:St4c^aitid ids eSbr^ and he wM ou. the look-out fin 
it Inject on whiAahe might build a great work of 
fifllon. ‘fi’ictio^-ha wdd to bin’Bolf,‘igthe tlii^^ If 
l^nlg ' Only i^.hcld of a plot, a rew pdot, 1 woulf 


write a romance whicii should commence a nh# era in 
the literature of this' country.’ : . 

So Brown was accustom^ to raeditateij hut it.Wiis 
not until very recently that anything oaino of it.' ^It 
was after reading of important events taking placo ^in 
Spain, that he determined to lay his scene- there. 
Spain was tlie land of romance; hia characters should 
bo tlio mdii now swaying its destinies, bis time the 
present day. ‘I Will read fip the histo^,’he soid; 
‘and with GU Bias, Mr Borrow, and the Tales Mthe 
Alhamlira, I think something may be dona’ iaufi- 
liarity with modern Spanish customs Was, however, 
indispensable, and Brown’s knowledge of that subject' 
was limited. Eortunately, information, like any other 
article, can be obtained readily in London by those 
who can pay for it, and after ten minutes’ reflection, 
which was as much as he now devoted to any question) 
Brown hAt the following advertisement for insertion 
in the Times:— 

Amanuensis Wanted. —The Applicant will be required 
to have recently travelled or resided in Spain. Ifemu- 
neration according to qualifications. Apply to B. B., 
99 Hampstead Road. • 

Brown had certain literary engagements which it 
was necessary to fulfil in a given time, and he set 
himself busily to work to get rid of these as soon as 
possible. To this end he shunned amusements, public 
and private, retired into the solitude of his apartments, 
and requested the prim maid-servant who attended at 
his call to receive all visitors with the assertion that 
•he was out of town. In consequence of these arrange¬ 
ments, he uTRs enabled to produce in tbe course of *bc 
day a great deal of what printers call ‘copy’—a name 
which, in the present state of literature, is firequentiy 
correct in more senses than one. 

On the morning when the advertisement appeared, 
Brown was seated at work as usual, and had just 
completed a philosophical paper ‘ On the Diminished 
Diameter of Ladies’ Hats,’ when the maid-servant, 
fresh from the country, opened the door. 

‘ If you please, sir ’ 

‘ Well,’ said Brown mildly. 

‘ There’s a lady down stairs, and she wants you, sir.’ 

Now Brown was not accustomed to receive visits 
from ladies, and the announcement caused him some 
little surprise; hut he was not carious, and desired 
quiet. So ho replied; ‘ She wants me, does she ? 1 
am very sorry, but she can’t have me. Tell her so, 
Sarah, if you please.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, you ’re such a funny gentleman,’ Sarah said, 
aud lingered. 

‘ That’s how. I pay my rcnt,,Sarah,’ replied Brown. 
‘Romeraher, in future, that I am out of town , to 
everybody.’ 

‘ Please sir, it’s B. B. she wants,’ the prl persisted, 
who had received special directions as to answers to 
thw advertisement. 

‘Eh! a lady? Shew her up.’ And Brown hastily, 
threw off his dressing-gown, and assumed a*:giirment 
somewhat less variegated. ‘ Odd,’ thofighfe*|he—‘de¬ 
cidedly ; ’ and he seated himself in his cliatf td aii’ait 
the result. A light step was heard on the St^yhoa^, 
and the lady, who had sent no card, entered the rodin. 
Brown turned, and rose to offbr her a chair, but jpiniSea ’ 
suddenly without doing so. The visitor whs equaUjr 
embarrassed, &nd the silence endured untS you have , 
read the fiext paragraph. Brown paused; because 
instead of the middle-aged lady,^th aBrijtisb Miiteum ^ 
'complexion, whom he bad expected td se^ ih^ stood" 
befote Mm a young giri, whtee age cqfild 
he<m'more than twenty, aiffi whote hgsu^ vfhs 
by (he deep blush Which rose to her doWhewt 
Brown first recovered hims^ I ami* happy to lajl*) ! 
and having got hold of a dhiilh Ite Jerg^ it iktligr'? 


nervously on to the ground^ and fMdSseometniDg lilboitt 
doing him the hhnaut ttahe seitedi 

M* -'. .. . * 














. CIIAMBEBS’S JOUmAJU 



‘IJanT,, Wi thew ,i*-some mutate.’ The yoicewas 
■i yery sweet one, as, indeed, it could not help beini^ 
Ulitown thought.;. 

.. ‘You wished :to malce soroo inqnirf about niy 
advertUcmenti’he said, with some hesitation. 

‘ Then you are B. B. ? ’ 

; I am B. B,, madam.’ 

, i^i^w yisitor rose, and, bowing her head tcfbim, said: 
‘ ti must apologise for ‘having intruded upon you, 
and beg you td excuse the mistake which—which has 
egnsed this visitand she moved towards the door. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ Brown said hastily. ‘One 

moment. Will you bo kind enough to explain’- 

, ‘ Pray, do not ask me, sir;’ and a^ain she turned to 
the door. Brown was by no means satisfied. 

‘I have no right to detain you; but if I can be of 
service to you in any way, pray do me the pleasure of 
saying so.* It will be observed that Brown’# lingufqre 
was remarkably polished—a trait on whicli he prided 
himself. 

‘It is impossible,’ she said, looking 'up at him; and 
perhaps seeing something honest about Ids face, slic 
continued: ,(1 saw the advertisement, which seemed 
so well suited to me, th.at I hoped it might he from a 
lady, or some one wIiotwIio could have accepted ray 
services.’ 

‘ I should be most happy,’Brown began. She shook 
her bead, and replied now without embarrassment; 

‘1 was mistaken.* 

‘You have been in Spain?’ Brown asked. 

‘I have only just returned from there.’ 

cannot, of course, press upon you nnytliing to 
which you have an objection; but if you will permit 
me, it may be possible to arrange the matter in a way 
which will overcome any difficulty.’ 

She looked up, and Brown W'as encouraged to proceed. 

‘Tiie assistance I require may bo rendered at your 
own house, if such an arrangement would suit you.’ 

For a mcmicnt she looked as if it would, but glancing 
once more at Brown, she seemed 4o take another re¬ 
solution, and wishing him good-day rather abruptly, .she 
disappeared down the stairs. Brown is considered— 
by some people—a very handsome fellow; but whether 
that liad anything to do with friglitcning her away, I 
must leave the ladies to determine. 

Brown jumped up, and stepped to the window, wliieh 
commanded a small strip of garden in front of tlie 
house. ‘Very odd!-^nu name—no nothing! There 
she goes! "Yery pretty figure!—awful sliabby bonnet! ’ 
Such was the turn of his thouglits while the shabby' 
bonnet moved along the ganlen-w-all anti disappeared. 
Then he suddenly put mi his hat, and followed it at 
a distance. * 

. lie admitted to himself that this was an absurd thing 
to dp, and thought he would go back sensibly; then, 
as the bonnet passed round a comer, he quickened his 
ste^ and meditated no more till he caught sight ofsit 
again. 'T^ bonnet passed round a great many comers, 
Md buig^ along at a speed wiiicU surprised him, 
lidding 1^ thkough dingy and narrow streets, and 
^ ^aappearing at length up a court, which seemed to be 
a playground for the children of tlie neighbourhood. 

^e dw of one of the houses stood open, and Brown 
. perceived a woman seated at work in a room on the 
ground-floor. Walking over some children who were 
strewn about Ihe steps, he entered the r^m, and took 
his stand bes^e a cradle, while he addressed the 
' mistress of the a^rtment. Did a young lady wearing 
so and so lodge tihere? She did--on the third floor 
bade. bell was broken, and he bad better walk.up. 
’ Bsiyiilnetw had G^ned to be one of Brown’s failiflgs, 

^ but jflUieJ^silateu considerably at the door which 
:;va|.pplcted ,^t. to Mm. At; length he knockM 
apdbedng tdd tp ‘come in,’ did so. 

wails of vriiioh still 
letauled abiiae veaU^ of, a dingy pajfer, wMch bad 


once covered them, 'niero tfire^wo chairs an^ two 
small tables, and a portrait of iter Maje^,oVer! the 
chimney-piece. A quantity bf needlO-work lay scattered 
about the room, whicli, in spite of itt poor tipp^ar-mce, 
was clean, and even frigvant, for a large pot orqsigno* 
nette stood outside the open window. A pale withwed- 
looking woman saten one of the chairs; propped up 
by cushions, and the object of Brown’s impertinent 
inquiries stood near the window, looking at the intruder 
with indignation. * . 

Their story may be told in a very few lines. The 
elder lady, a widow, had supported herself for sevei^ 
years in a small sliop, while* her Slaughter, who in 
early' life had been under the care of good masters, 
had accompanied a family to Spain, as governess. At 
length the widow fell into bad health, and being unable 
to attend to her little shop, was soon reduced to a 
condition of utter poverty, on which the daughter at 
once quitted her situation, and, under the protection'tif 
a family of tourists, returned to England. She could 
do little for her mother's support without again leaving 
her, a course which botli were most anxious to avoid; 
agd tiius it happened that she had been attracted 
by the advertisement in the Times, IcnJ lier by a 
neighbour. • * 

Brown learned half of this story in a gknee’round 
tho room, and was encouraged to yierselcre. He intro¬ 
duced himself to the elder lady, and exerted himself to 
the utmost to remove the unfavourable impression ho 
had produced. She received him with a politeness 
which at once put him at his case, and gradually the 
daughter was induced to join in the conversation. 
What may have been said, I do not know, but the 
interview lasted for at least half an hour, and from 
that time Brown became a frequent visitor. 

Somewhere under the shadow of the Wrekin in 
Sliropahire, there lives a Mr Silas Brown, a retired: 
medienl practitioner, a bachelor, and Brown’s uncle. 
When our Brown was a boy, his uncle Silas took ft 
fancy to him, and even went so far as to buy a small 
piece of ground in his name in an improving neighbour¬ 
hood. Brown liad always shewn a proper sense of his 
uncle’s generosity, though hitherto he had not derived 
any advantage from it, for tlic old gentleman persisted 
in retaining the property, and acting as trustee. He 
had worked ids way up without help, and he was deter¬ 
mined tliat his nephew sliould do tlie same. It was a 
flue thing for a young man. Besides, by keeping down 
the boy’s income, lie would be prevented from making 
some foolish marriage—a term wliicli Silas Brown was 
used to apply S) marriage under any^cumstances. 

About three months after the aBveutuBe of the** 
advertisement, the old gentleman was. startled by a’ 
letter from his nephew, in which tho latter for the first 
time alluded grathci pointedly to ‘ those three acres 1^ 
the new clmrch.’ ii 

‘You have alw'ays4^d me, my dear uncle’—so rkn 
the letter—‘to consider this land ns my own. I hare 
no right to presume upon your kindness, but I should 
be very glad if you would allow me to derive sairtb i 
immediate advantage from it. The fact is, that I am 
engaged upon a work—sceno laid an Spain—from whi^l 
I hope great things, ahd I am compelled in contoqniiiiiCie' 

I to keep an amanuensis, which is very expensive.’ ' ■ ' 

^ The elder Mr Brown read this letter with « dcwbtfM 
expression of fac8. ‘ Gkeat werk, indeedi* he said to 
bim8|df. ‘ Chateau en Espagnel I’ll gq t(>: Dott&n; imd 
see i^at that bqy’s doing.’ And theief^:]^ Brown 
^Tote no reply So the letter, bat he preiMted himself a 
few days afterwards at 99 HampsteS^Boad.'.' 

‘ Out of town!—nonsense, my good girij’ the did 
gentleman said to Stfroh, whoav^hly alteidijled to 
oppose his entrance. ‘ This is*&e room; ! think i?’ and 
he walked in wfthout ftfrthe^ deremflny. His feed mw 
absolutely purpm as ho ^ so; fbr there was his ne^ew 
I Belted at a busily writing, and opposite 
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dressed, but very good- 
Icfokiog. '■>■ • 

*‘iWelC sir!’ he exclaimed, in a tone by no means 
: {dmisant. < 

as soon as he recoTepd from his surprise, 

I shook tus uncle’s unvilling handi and pressed him into 
a chair. As to the young lady, she blushed consider* 
«bly, and seemed anxious to ran away. 

, ‘Pray, sir, is this your—your amanuensis?’ 

Poor Brown hesitated, and ht length said: ‘Jfes, sir.’ 
‘What! ’ tlm old gentleman said in a tone so menacing, 
that Brown thonglit it best to lead the young lady 
out of tl»o rponj, twhisperlng to her some reassuring 
words. 

Tho old gentleman wiped his brow. ‘ Jolin, I can’t 
tell you how grieved J am at what I liave seen to-day. 
That you should be so lost, not only to principle, but 

even to ordinary propriet/’- 

'.' My dear uncle, what do you mean ?’ 

‘Mean ?—why, you won’t persist in the story of that 
young person being your umauueusis? What is she 
doing here, sir?’ • 

‘It’s all over with the three acres,’ Brown thought. 
‘Imust<ell him.’ c 

‘1 admif, sir, that I have practised some little 
deception upon' you, and yet 1 told tho trutli.’ 

. ‘Eh?’ 

‘I mean t!mt that lady is indeed my amanuensis, 

but that she is also ’- 

‘ Well, sir?’ 

‘ My wife.’ 

‘Now it’s ail over,’ Brown said to himself. His uncle 
was evidently taken by surprise. He threw himself 
back in his chair, and drawing out his snuff-box, lielped 
himself to several pinches successively. At last he 
spoke in a miieh ealmer tone, and said gravely: ‘ I am 
very glad to hear iu’ 

Brown would have been ill fitted for his position as 
a comic writer if he had not possessed a profound 
knowledge of human nature. 'I'liought he, this is tlic 
proper time to say nothing. In dealing witli one’s, 
ralations, there is the great advantage of knowing tliat 
their hearts are in the right place, whatever may be 
the case with the rest of the world. Uncle'Silas is one 
(iff the family, and he’ll come round by degrees* 

Uncle Silas might or might nut be coming round, 
but in the meantime ho sat in profound silence, using 
bisauuff-box at intervals. At last he simke. 

, ‘ John, I have been mistaken in you. Don’t suppose 
tiiat I object to marriage; on the contrary, I approve 
of it when undert^en prudently—not otnerwise. Tours 
been most infprudent. Not only that, sir, but you 
have been guUtf of a deception which is unmanly and 
diegracefiiL’ 

Brown 4blt tihe trutli of tliis, and shoiredvit in. his 
fiico. ♦ ^ 

‘Pot that, sir, I have to beg pardon.’ 

‘Humph!’said bis uncle. ^ 

‘But as regards the imprudence of my marriage, sir, 
consider that I live by writing light articles for tlie 
msgazines.’ 

‘ Pretty business it is to support a wife! ’ 

‘ And consider the advantage'one derives in such 
work from the gracefbl fancy and admirable taste of % 
woman. How many writers enjoy a Reputation whielf 
hat been chiefly earned'by th#r wives ? When you 
i»S* of Mr A., author of So-and-So, you ma)% not 
suspect how much Mrs A. had to do «with that cele^ 
brated work; bow she pdnted A.’s diKogue for himr 
and^ mstsaged hiw love-scenes, and help^ him with 
an idea when his plot got info ineztrieable confusion. 
And tlAn, sir; my tyst’*— 

! i 1 don't want if heas toy more, John. Bemember, 
lilBli qot in a paSsson ; I am not angrw; mind ; but I 
tlH^ JiMve it to ;toe to shew whethewou have acted 
pnsd^ltiiy or imt^' INm’t attempt to aJ^e: I oontidir 


that by deceiving me,#on have forfeited any cUim ydia 
had upon me;' and Mr Brown took up his faat^ as iif 
with the intention of leaving the house. , 

‘ If by claim you mean money, sir, I can, do without 
it; but ! am sorry, indeed, to have lost your good 
opinion. Still’- . ’ ... 

‘ You would do it again in the same way, I suppose.’ 

Brown hesitated.; ‘After all,’ he thought, ‘I have 
done no wrong; why sliould I speak like a criminal?’ 

‘ 'Well, perhaps I would; but I assure you’;—— He 
stopped, ibr his uncle had dashed his hat on to the 
table, and scattered Brown’s card-basket to the four 
winds. 

‘ Very well, sir,’ the old gentleman said; ‘ I see how 
it is. You know how valuable the land now is, and 
you know, too, that it was bought in your name. You 
are of age, sir, and may set your old uncle at defiance.’ 

‘ You d8 me great injustice,’ Brown said, and repeated 
the same thing several times, while Mr Silas prome¬ 
naded the hearth-rug, with one hand behind him, and 
tile other firmly grasping his snuff-box. Presently, 
the snuff-box disappeared into one pocket, and out of 
another came a paper of a discoloured legal appearance, 
which also descended violently upon the card-basket. 

‘'I’hcre is the title to tlie laad. You will find it aU 
in form, and so good-morning to you.’ And Mr Silas 
caught up liis liat, brushed past his nephew, and walked 
at a tremendous pace down the garden-walk. 

Brown, I regret to say, was not remarkable for 
decision of character. He stood gazing stupidly at 
the paper on the table, while a person glided gently 
into tlie room, laid a little white hand upon vhis 
shoulder, and looked up anxiously into his face. 

‘What’s the matter, dear?’ 

Brown collected his thouglits, and explained that 
the dirty piece of paper was the title to the land 
wliieh Ills uncle had bought for him in the days of 
yore, and now regrettetl his generosity. 

‘ Of course, you will not accept a repented benevo¬ 
lence?’ 

‘ Wliat am I to do ? It is a more puzzling affair 
than yon tliink. If my undo cannot, and I will 
not make use of the property, tlie thing will be 
neutralised.’ 

‘ But you can tliank your uncle for his gift, and then 
go to your man of business, and restore tha gift by 
means of transfer.’ 

‘Tliat’s the very thing! I ill get Cramp to do 
it for mo; lie lives at the bottom of the hUl; ’ 
and Brown seized tlie paper and hastily quitted the 
house. Mrs Brown—I have great pleasure in giving 
lier proper title—went to tly! window, whence* by 
straining lier eyes she could command a view of tlie 
lawyer’s door. 

Meanwhile Mr Silas Brown, who had taken the same 
direction, liad slackened his pace considerably, and she 
saw her husband overtake Ids uncle, and adtess^'liim 
once more. The old gentleman appeared to listen 
without any further attempt to escape^; thfe snuff-box 
being again put into requisition. At letigth they 
reached the lawyer’s house, and entered it together.. 

The bright eyes at the window grew dim, as their 
owner thou^t that for her sake Brown bad quarrelled 
with his relations and destroyed his future prospects; 
BO dim were |hcy, that she did not at first see tMt ttie 
two persons who after a few moments quitted to 
lawyer’s house, arm in arm, were her hnstod and his 
uncle; yet *80 it was. Mr Silas Brown‘.could not 
maintain his position against his nephew’s new mode 
of ^.taek; for if there was one thing more eakmlated 
til an another to please him, it wass^tat spirit of i^nly 
independence which Brown had exhibited. e : 

The bright eyes looked brighter than eyer when Mr 
Silas entered to honse with ids nephew took her: 
hy the hand gravriy, but kindly- 
impressions of to brifte may bO: 










following remarkable speech wlich fell from his lips, 
Itt he kissed he# forehead; 

‘If my nephew has acted without my permission, I 
see here the best excuse he could offer.’ 

Some days afterwards, when Brown, in the exuber¬ 
ance of his joy, related these circumstances to an 
intiniato friend—the present writer in poii^. of fact— 
he made a tremendous .bull, which, as some people 
persist in thinking him clever, I shall put on record. 

‘It was a very good thing my uncle was one of the 
fismily,’ he said, ‘ otherwise I don’t think he would ever 
have come round.’ 

- - - - —• - 

ENGLISH HEROES AND ERBNCII HONOURS. 

‘ Can honour set to a leg or an arm, or take away the 
grief of a wound?’ asks Sir John Falstaffj aijd then, 
by a subtle negation, he reduces honour to if word—to 
more air, and would prove discretion to bo the better 
part of valour. ‘ Out upon thee!’ we may say, ‘thou 
clay-brained, cowardly mountain of flesli 1 ’ and learn, if 
thou canat, that honour is something more tlmn a name, 
and reputatlBn than a jest. The olive, the laurel, and 
the parsley, the rewards of sticcess at tlie Olympian 
games, were prised by %Iie early Greeks, in the simpli¬ 
city of tlieir manners, more highly tliaii in a later and 
degenerate day were statues of gold and marble monu¬ 
ments. The great and noble have in all ages estimated 
the distinguished opinion of mankind as something 
Buiierior to the ephemeral possession of wealth; and 
whatever mark serves to perpetuate this opinion, is 
priced in proportion. Napoleon, perceiving this passion 
strong in man, instituted his renowned Degion of 
Honour—a mighty engine, whereby he created, out 
of nothing, as it were, tlie power of attr.acting thousands 
t!) his interests. By the establisliment of tliis cele¬ 
brated order, he at once effected an inexpensive yet 
priceless system of rewards, and tlirew open, to tlie 
most obscure in his empire, avenues to fame and 
promotion. 

In this practical country, the government has till 
now left duty and virtue to he their own reward: no 
iictitioiis stimulants, no merely glittering prizes, were 
thought necessary; hence we were always tardy to 
encourage, by nominal distinctions, the talents and 
inventive powers, the courage and the heroism, of our 
countrymen. Public opinion, however, recognising 
the devotion and galkintry of the British army in the 
east, was brought to bear strongly upon those high in 
office and authority; and honourable marks of tlicir 
coT^try’s gratitude have been distributed to those 
who had fought its baWc-’s and achieved its triumphs. 
Tile Crimean medals and clasps axe proudly worn; and 
few can imagine the exultation with which they are 
treasured up by the men who have been pronounced 
worthy to wear them. ' 

Hilt what will perhaps he felt as a still liiglier 
distinction by the brave of our army, especially those 
who have beei^selected to receive the decoration of tlie 
French military war-medal, is, tliat their names and 
their deeds are recorded in the annals pf their country; 
•Uiat not only can tliey and their friends read the specific 
grounds of tiieir being rewarded, hut tliat centuries 
hence, this same document will describe to the enrious 
■ antiquary something of tlie cliivalry of the present 
time; ‘to a word, that their names and personal 
achievements are written on the scroll of history. 

it is our intention, in the present article, to give an 
analysis of the contents of this document, and lay 
before the reader, as far as our space will permiuthe 
grotituit npon whiob .tiu^a distinction has been indivi- 
ouall}‘ inferred npon the non-commissioned officers and 
seddi^ of die. several battalions and regiments which 
«rsiea d Bulgaria and the 

C!rimeia.iul><mbtM% namr^ in the parlia- 

**^*9^**^ pobiisSed, aie'but a firactioa of 


those who have acted ■with siniyar heroism, whoje 
brilliant exploits, under another‘‘star, wouli^ perhaps 
have been also conspicnoTisly noticed; for where *a 
selection of this kind takes place, it . stands tq^ reason 
that some deserving snnst te omitted. We 
doubt, however, that the choice made has bem regu¬ 
lated with the nti^ost imi>artiality, and that no one 
has been overlooked or neglected, hut from the 
impossibility of deciding upon and rewarding the 
merits o£ all. • 

It appears, then, that a list of 320 names of non¬ 
commissioned officers and soldiers, selected for recom¬ 
mendation to His Majesty the sEmpiwr ef the French, 
to receive tiie decoration of the French military war- 
medal, lias beam given in, of which 124 are. privates, 
■13 corporals, 12!) sergeants, uad the rest gunners, 
drivers, and bombardiers, ,with one drummer, one 
trumpeter, and one bugler. The more general claims 
to reward are presented to us under the heads: * Dis¬ 
tinguished services; ’ ‘ zeal and gallant conduct; ’ 
‘general coolness and gallantry under fire.' Sometimes 
it is recorded: ‘ Intrepid* conduct;’ ‘ volunteering to 
hring in wounded men from theffront;’ ‘firing on the 
tnemy after being ■w’ounded; ’ ‘ zeal and ^tlvity fbr 
the performance of duties In the trendies.’ Oj other 
occasions it is: ‘ Never absent from tl^e regiment; ’ ‘ a 
clean and "w'ell-conductcd soldier in camp and in the 
trenches; ’ ‘ volunteered and employcd^s a sharp- 
f hooter; ’ ‘ behaved well at a sortie.’ "Again, we have: 
‘Present during the -whole siege;’ ‘refused to go to 
re.ar, altliough severely wounded with a spent shot;’ 
‘joined his K'gimcnt [at the Battle of inkerraann], 
having marelied that morning from Balaklava on 
hearing the firing, although on detached duty;’ 

‘ went in sciirch of wounded comrades under a heavy 
fire.’ "Wo also find it noticed of some that they set 
a good example to their comrades, always encouraging 
thorn by a cheerful manner of performing their duties, 
and that by their conduct and discipline they kept 
the young recruits up to the mark of their duties. 
These brief lieadings—tlie preamble, as it were, of the 
parliamentary document—will give the render some 
idea of the general services rendered and appreciated. 
But in addition to these, it should be observed that 
most oH the men selected for notice had been in ail 
the principal engagements, liad distinguished them¬ 
selves in action, and that many of them had been 
severely wonmied. We could wisli tliat the terras in 
wliicli tlieir conduct is described were not so concise 
and general, ^hat the secretary of each commanding 
oiffeer had gone a little more into dgtail, and given us 
a few more personal anecdotes of thefr men. • .liowever,\| 
we are not left altogetlier destitute of some imlividual' 
instances of lieroism,. and from these wo will extract 
a few ftf tlte pleasure of the reader, premising that 
we do not intend tojmisc by this selection tlie names 
and exploits of thoseli'oiehoose above tliose of others, 
wliosj deeds may have been equally daring, but not of 
such singular interest. 

Sergeant Seth Bond, of thb 11th Regiment of 
Hussars, is lionburably mentioned, as having serv^ in 
the campaign of Bulgaria in 185‘t; as having'been' 
present at the affaii? of Bulganak, and the battles of 
l^lma, Balaklava, and Inkermannand as hairing at 
^Ima, when orcjpred to pursue and capture pristmen? 
exhibited great suhorlinatlorf in sparing, at the sug¬ 
gestion of a staff-officer, a Russian, who had wouiidOd 
^him. He wasdn the action at Balakla-va, where his 
coolness and gMlantry were noticed; and served itf the 
whole cMnpaign from 1864 to 1858. Lance-4iorporal 
Harrison, of the same regiment, is also specially named, 
as having ‘behaved very gallanHysin. galloping to tlie 
rescue of several eomrades. iIlK) yr^i^ fighting against 
overwhelmingAodds.’ Of Gdnner-and-driver Davis, 
heionging to dtp Royid Regiment of Artillery, we are 
told tilmt he diiAingaished himself in Sand-bag BAttery, 














bad caught. Sre, be leaped into 
Jislw' e»tii^uisho3-th0 flfiinft tJiougii exposed to a 
liiy^eavjr fire. Aeting’Bpmhardier Jenklii, of the 
i^tue reginsent, ‘spiked the guns in the redoubt on 
iCinir^rt’s Hill, on the 25th ^of October 1854; re- 
^ b»aiu^ 1® works after the Turks had fled; and, 
iilthohgh the Russians were advanuiug rapidly up the 
hill, did not 4 ttlt the place until he had spiked every 
gun.’ .We are also glad to And the name of Bom¬ 
bardier Angus Sutherbind, %lso belonging, to this 
company of salamanders, amongst the number of those 
selected to receive a French military war-medal. His 
heroism'has ^Ir^ESdy been made public; but we will 
givejtibe, account, of his distinguished services in the 
words “of the parliainentary paper. ‘He landed with 
itvp siege-train; served in the lirst bombardment and 
ii'aB severely wounded in both legs by the bursting of 
a shell. He served again tn the April and subsequent 
bbmhardments. At the explosion of. the French ym- 
park, he was one of the first men to volunteer to carry 
away a numher of live shell and carcasses’ It would be 
perbapa ditBciilt to find one«more peculiarly meriting 
the honourable recognition of tlie French emperor. « 

It maiy perhaps seem invidious at first sight to singl* 
out instances of individoah gallantry, when all appear 
to ^aV% acted with exeniplary courage; yet w-c cannot 
forb^ noticing some more special case^ of great 
during. Fosoexample, William llenuessoy, a private 
Of the; 20th Begimcnt, who was present at .ail tlie 
aetions which took place in the Crimea, and during 
tlm whole of the siege operations is reported to have 
‘ behaved with great spirit in the trenches.’ A live 
shell fell amongst his party, whicli deprived one of his 
cbmradee of his presence of mind -so cfilsctually, that 
lib Remained standing near it. Seeing tlie danger, 
private Hennessey rushed out, and broii.ght the man 
under cover at the peril of his own life. Charles 
Qodden, of the 23d Ilcgimcnt, is mentioned particu¬ 
larly as having distinguished himself on the 21st of 
September 1854, by remaining at bis post, Ajax-like, 
after the rest of the party had been driven in from the 
advanced trenches by the Ilusslans. T'o priv.ates of 
the Slat Regiment, Richard Stapleton and James Butts, 
are also memorialise*! for similar conduct. They were ; 
stipbngly recommended by Captain Rowlands of the i 
4lst Regiment, who commanded the party engaged in 
the rifle-pits, in the advance of the right sap, advanced 
ti^ch, on .tbe night of the 4th of S<Ttembcr 1855, for 
grent coolness and bravery in keeping possession of 
onb pif the pits for half an hour, luilil thej were ordered 
tp.iciSi!e. . « * 

’ ■ of wh.at value a character 

Dw Colptn’-sergeant Ridley, of the 42d Regiment, must 
bo hi tta;„ofilcetr eager to push forward some important 
outwork, ^h the 3d of July 1855, this kraws soldier 
wgs one of a working-party emytoyed in turning an 
olg RussW l^Dch in the advatCll parallel, the party | 
being undbr fitb,' and much exposed. He encoupged 
the men by working, with them himself in the most I 
exposed position; aitd it w'as mmnly owing to his 
example and good, conduct, we are informed, that the 
work Was speedUy . and, satisfactorily done. Another 
sergeant of the same regiment,. William Strathearn, on 
the llth of October 1854, at the commencement of theJ 
sie^ when with a coveiing-party on toe right attack,* 
the enemy came out in fahje, on# attacked with heavy 
ftESdrpieces, exhibited great brave^ by volimteeaing 
. to pittas ;nnder a heavy fire, to a party of tiie Rifle ^ 
\ with orders to. bring them up tePthe assistance 

of Ito piuty in the battery. In fact, the men of the 


; and intfh^dii^. X^^ie-corimral Behhet, on the night 
[ or tho Igth' bfd sortie was expected, 

irfbngther regiment;! 
living retirecL' 


I keep the men of hi« j||^^ on their ground , ^rp itoad, 
f fast himseJi^ and hy booloesa and aelf-^BKamneocoippr 
aged the others to do sa . Again, privaiof Canuicha^ 
on the night of the 6to pf A.uguBt 1855, when a partial 
attack was made by some of the enemy’s p^ets, 
distinguished himself by similar behaviour. On the 
same night, an attack was expected from the Redan, 
He was ohe of those who v'olunteered to go out to 
the front, under fire, to watch it closely. He idways; 
when an opportunity offered, by his brave conduct ser 
a good example to young soldiers. e . 

The perils of war do not consist in tire charge, the 
hfittle, and the pumuit alone; there are many episodes 
still more terrible, but less exciting. Take, for example, 
the service of Colour-sergeant M'Donald of 1118*47111 
Regiment. Whilst holdmg the Quarries on toe 7th of 
June—yie detachment running short of ammunition— 
this non-ftimmissioncd officer passed throngh a heavy 
fire of grape, shell, and musketry, for ammunitioiv 
and returned through the same fire with a barrel of 
ammunition on his shoulder. Private Biiniel Flanagan 
volunteered, under a very heavy fire, to place, sand¬ 
bags in the embrasures of 21-gun Battery^th of April 
1855 ; whilst Acting Sergeant Francis, of the 48tli Regi¬ 
ment, is recommended for liuvulg, when on duty in the 
trcnclies on the night of the 4th of June 1855, when an 
alarm was given tlint the Russiims were approaching, 
and a sortie about to be made, and when tlie sentries 
in adv.'itiee liad retired in some confusion, supplied 
tlieir place by a new line of sentries, which be formed 
out of a number of volunteers who offered themselves, 
and tliereby prevented the further advalico of Vbo 
Russians. This took place under a very heavy Are. 
The endurance of pain is curiously exemplified by. 
Corporal Patrick Finns of the C8th Regiment, who 
particularly distinguished himself at Inkermann. 
Two musket-balls pierced his jaws, yet lie never, 
went into liospital, and did bis duty in tlie trcnclies 
through tlie siege. Thomas Handley, private of the 
88tli Regiment, i-s noticed as having distinguished 
liimself on the night of tlie 14th of August 1853, 
wlien some young sentries w'cre disposed to retire 
before a body of Rus.sian8, by forcing them back, to 
tlieir posts, and remaining out himself all night close 
to a Russian rifle-pit. ■ 

We close our list with the name of Private Peter 
M'Kay, who served throughout the war, was present at 
the battles of Alma and Balaklavti, and the assaults pf 
the 18th of June and 8th of September 1855. He Is 
represented as being the first man of tlie volunteers 
of his regiment who entered tlie Redan on the night 
of the fall of Sebastopol. v 

Such are some of the deeds of common and indivi¬ 
dual gallantry which have entitled certain of .out; 
Crimean heroes to the special privilege of being' 
decorated with the French military w'ar-medal. pU'* 
dotfbtetlly the honour will be well appreciatedi ftr 
the occasion is novel in the history of .. the two, 
nations. It is tho seal of mutual atpHy, itod .as « . 
seal, is beautifully and exquisitely executed. . It has 
been too truly urged against the war-metlaLproducpd} 
by our artists, that it is little better than a hs^-, 
crown appended to too breast of the soldier j, aiid we 
rmust confess it does look like one. Bflt for toe 
clasps and th^ ribbon, and without close inspeptiPh; it- 
might easily be mistaken for a-two-and-sbej^hy 
piece. It is solid and substantial, it is tra»;V1mt. 
fWhere does ft display any trace art, of ftne tastP^ 
any of that originalit}' whiclii in our esrimaiic^Voughfe:. 
to characterise a nations! gift ihr: sn;2t iut|Ooe^ 

The French medal, on the ppntturj^i :ifKiwt(Wy Ja 
memento, it is a memento wprtoyi thejpfl*^«fai#;.h 
is a work of artj and pleaaes toPf ®ji.Pit aidilflftil 
the sentiment. . A silver 
eagle on-,one side; Bnd-A;!lM?ed....,M'-ffa|itdiSi^ 
reverse.: The re8,t of topInoiiW ■. 















Iilde the gvld 

rfdtf tfte sSIter; and Discipline’ is the simple 

adtte. Ali^yi It is said, our soidicrs appreciate the 
artistic difference of the French amd British medals; 
and ve mailt oiutselveB regret, that when a national 
token 6f the kind Is struck, a little more fancy is not 
allowed to litre play. In all our national djsrices there 
i* #ie same square-and.rule principle at work, the 
etatie ibrmula. * May we not hope tliat our Schools of 
Design will teach our rising pupils better things, and 
tBat lienceforth our British taste will take a wider 
range, and learn to create rather than reproduce ? 

Tliis is, however, regariling the» subject-matter of 
the present paper from a material point of view. 
Whatever be the design or form of the offering, 
we are sure it will be equally prized by those who 
won it by their deeds. It will be to them tbossymbol 
of their country’s gratitude, a memorial of bygone 
dangers. It is pleasant to remember past perils, njo 
eventis of the recent campaigns will be to those who 
have served in the east a source of jKrpetual pride; 
and many a Kestor will recount, years to come, his 
particular acliievement at Alma, Balaklava, Inker- 
mann, and Sebastopol 

Tlicn will he slrip his sleeve and shew his scare. 

Old men forget; ye.% all shall be forgot, 

But be’ll reniembor with adTantuges 

The feats tie did that day. 

ADVENTUEES IN CENTEAL AEEICA. 
Fhom the time tlic Landers solved the great African 
problem, by descending the Qudra, or Niger, from 
Yatfri to the sea, many eyes, philantliropical, com¬ 
mercial, and cosmopolitan, have been turned with 
intense interest towards tliis noble highway connecting 
Central. Africa with tiic outer world. The enterprise 
of some Liverpool merchants speedily seized upon the 
route; and Laird, Oldfleld, and Allen sailed np tiie 
renowned river as far as Biibba, and likewise explored 
upwards of eighty miles of a previously nnknowm 
affluent, stretching eastward, called the Tsddda. In 
1841, government made an attempt on a large scale, but 
resulting in Uttle else than misery to the explorers and 
loss of life; and t1io«late Mr Boecroft, up to ,1845, 
added his quota to our knowledge of tlic Qudra, and 
likewise entered and explored the Wdri branch. 

TJie adventure, however, had always proved difficult 
and disastrous, and ndthing more was thought of it 
till 1853, when it was suddenly announced by Dr 
Baxlli, tliat in Ms journey across the Great Desert, to 
reai^ if possible tho province of Adamawa, ho liad 
crqiHed a large stream called the Bfnue, which lie dSn- 
jeotured to be identical with tho affluent of the Qudra 
already knoivta as the Tsildda. This woke up the 
gbvermnent again; and an iron screw-schooner called 
wl? i^ltefadvras Ifflitt, equipped, and despatched in 1854, 
with ipetrijictiohs from the Admiralty to pursue the 
course of fhe Tsiidda from the point where the ex- i 
plprations m.; Allen and OldfieM had c^sed, and to 
endeavour to meet and afford assistance^o Jlrs Barth 

Three wprka retpecUng this voyage hive already 
apjpeared; liut aUd most detailed by Dr Baikie, 
ww wM Ai^inted medical Officer mid natural istjibnf 

after the death of Mr Beecher, undertook, as 
mhl^ dBeer, the charge of the ekpefdition, and who, at 
tker'xnnat iMtrceting piotnt of the route—namely, at 
tha|:>plwt of'Iftk Tiedda 'ivhere their chief business was 
tite direction of tlje vessel, in om- 
seipeie*; sffi' of Mr Taylor,'l^e 


I master.At a <masMe!ibye'ffiBtiri|©'1i|^ 
everything was encouraging. *lX6ttgafiiQ towita or, 
villages could he* seen to ehliyeh the p^pect, yet 
everything around us wore a smiling ttspeot* The 
river, still upwards ofsa mile in breaefthi preseraftd its ■ 
noble appearance; the neighbouring sOil teemeu with a 
diversified vegetatiAi, and the frequent recujrcnco of 
hill and dale pleased tho eye. Nor was animal Iffe 
wanting, for from our nust-head we enjoyed the no'^1 
sight of »large herd of elephaitts, upwards of a hundred 
in number, crossing a little streamlet not mwdi iaote 
than a mile from us.’ Their anxiety ^or the appearance 
of the abodes of men was sjleedily •relieved by the. 
diseovery of a large walled town, off wliich, although 
it was now late in the day, they anchored, and Dr 
Baikie landed. Numbers of people liad been observed 
on the banks, gazing at this steamer; but oii the gig 
approaching the liuid, they all disappeared but one 
man. This individual was .at first in an agony of terror 
and astonishment; but when the white man went up 
to him, and offered his hand, He suddenly threw 
down his spear, arid dancell and shouted for joyi jle' 
•would insist upon carrying the stranger through some 
Iharshy ground, vociferating all the time in the Housa 
language: ‘Wliitc men, wliite men!—the Na%irenes ! 
have comt^ White men good, wliite men rich, white 
men kings; wliitc men, white men!' The townsmen 
now came forth, joining in the shouts, an^lnany rolling 
on tho ground, and exhibiting an Ixtravaganco of 
delight. The king they found standing to receive 
them under the shade of a wide-spreading tree; and 
when they approached, looking upwards, he thanked 
God that ■white men had come to liis country. Dr 
Baikie visited other towms occupied by the same tribe 
—a tribe half of whom are Mohammedans, and the 
other half pagans—and found them little centres of a 
civilisation, curious to us Europeans as occurring in 
Central Africa, and in a region where white men were, 
known only by reputation. Little plots of ground, 
surrounded the tow'ns, planted with vegetables—the 
first signs of horticulture they had yet met with. ‘On*' 
the sides and roofs of the huts were trained pumpkins, 
gourds, and otiicr cucurbitaccous species; while in the 
gardens were numerous plants of ochro and graceful 
papaws,*with still unripe fruit. In a little market wo 
found women bartering beer for bundles of corn of 
diflerent kinds. Hearing that there were horses, wc 
asked to see them, and were accordingly shewn several 
fine Arabs, nicely groomed and cared for, and in fine 
condition. Iiwcach stable hung oval-shaped shields,, 
made of elephant hides, large eiiougb to protect both 
rider and steed. . . . Most of the inhabitants were inN 
native-made clothes, but some appeorSd in garraents 
made of goat-skins, while a few wore still more scanty 
covering# of |[reen leaves.’ • 

On reading this dcjafiption, some readers will doubt-’ 
less be induced to speculate on tho utility—apart frotn" 
rciigiqn—of our attempting to introduce a netv kind 
of civilisation among such a people, inquiring whkt; 
benefit wc can expect thorn' to derive from qtlr 
itig the circle of their wants and ambitions. Tho;'<iiir|'rit|. 
country, it will be seqp Itom these pages, qq both 
of the two great streams, is divided ifito litftei • ktip ■ 
^oms,’ more or less independent with soveirei^s whti 
live in huts for (jpalacee, and give audi^^ tittifer the 
shade of spreading trees, anff pet^les; t^libsh Indrirf^ 
is cfhnpeteiit to supply their oivn’B^tcd' derSiiids. 
sBut on examinJhg closer the mmdftioii ^ there' 
munities, it becomes obvious that altkcitigh doab^ss 
progressing, they are as yet frirbehliai! in that aif^oihl^ 
march of development, not fronii but tt(,^tlie ^te 6f 
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' stat^ (B vbi^ social happiness tpaf bo 

'eojojred, with or without^, tlie luxurioa of European 
f WilisatioD. Even in the instances now adverted to, 

■ the apparefltly i>eaccful inhabitants of the towns are a 
^reiig force of PdlOi Fido, «r Feldta (best known 

suidCTthe last name), who, failing in a hostile expedi¬ 
tion, preferred settling themselvef in tlie country, and 
intermarrying with the natives, to returning home; 
and every year tlmy make ^ grand excursion among 
their neighlmnrs to collect slaves. « 

These Pdlo are Mohammedans, and in their own 
region—that is, when they are of unniixed blood—are 
far removed in apftearajSce from the negro. Tlioir profile 
is-almost Euro^an. ‘Their loreheads are high, and 
at: times expansive; the features long, and tlie chin 
pointed; the nose is straight, or at times ttlinost aqui¬ 
line; the usually bloc expressive eye has a wandering, 
restless cast; while the lips, which arc inclined to be 
thick, exhibit the only nuirked Ethiopic affinity. They 

■ occupy a high place in the scale of intelligence nn(i 

quickness, and in commercial concerns they arc keen 
and .active.’ * * 

We will now give a little adventure of our authar, 
charaetdVistic of a country where there are no couvcjt 
ances.. Beturning alone tb his vessel fruin a visit to 
one 01 the townj stfil further up tlie Bi'nuc, than tliose 
we liave mentioned, he walked barefoot tlirougli a 
.awmnpy codfitry seven or eight miles, and then lost 
^most all trace*of the path. He tried to proceed by 
hit pocket-compass, but soon became bewildered, lie 
elitnbed several trees, but could discern no landmark; 
and finally the grass and brushwowl became so long, 
thick, and close, that there was hardly any moving .it 
fdl. ITie sun had set; the darkness was coming rapidly 
down; and it was no longer a question of proceeding 
on his joume 3 ', but of passing the night in tlie wilder¬ 
ness. He determined that tlie safest and most com¬ 
fortable plan would be to perch upon a tree, and 
accordingly, having selected one, he proceeded to climb 
to his roost. ‘ Luckily for me, it hail a double trunk, 
'•with a distance between of about two feet; so tying 


a noise as loud aa fiees, were assaulting me km hll 
sides; and some lar^ birds were .rooefifig on the tree 
over my head. I tried in vain to doze away the houre; 
but I had had my usual allowance ctf steep, and not 
being n bigoted partisan of the drowsy god, even when 
I really required his aid, he refused to attend to my. 
invocatioiu. .1 watched with most painful interest the 
rising and setting of various rfionsteUations, and was sit 
length delighted with the appearance ofiVenus, shewing 
that morning was not now far off. A fresh novelty next 
presented itself, in the form of sundry denizens of ftie 
forest crowding to pay homage to their visitor. Howie 
of various degreesr of intensity continually reached my 
ears, some resembling more the high notes of the 
hymna, with occ.isional variations; and others, very 
close to me, being unquestionably the deep notes of the 
Icopnr(% ^1 once fancied that 1 saw a figure moving 
not far from me, but could not be positive. As light 
began to suffuse itself over tbe eastern sky, my 
nocturnal companions gradually retired, until at last 
I w-is left alone, but not solitary, for that I could not 
be as long as tlie incessant buzzing injpy cars told 
me that my lilliputian winged antagonists were yet 
unwearied in their attacks, and still unsatiated with 
blood. At length, as gray da'TO was being supplanted 
by brighter daylight, I ventured to descend from my 
roostiiig-pbicc, wliere I had spent, not altogether 
without comfort, upw.irds of eleven hours.’ 

This is a finished sketch, and one of tlic best of its 
kind: but a literary picture is beyond our author’s 
skill. He attempts no filling up, no reflections, to pve 
depth and originality to a situation w'hicli, considered 
ill reference to the locality, a wilderness in the heart of 
Africa, where, white men were objects only of report or 
tradition, was nothing less than sublime. We have 
only to add to liis account of tlie adventure, that after 
Oiany fatiguing attemiils to get through the long damp 
grass, which in one place formed a kind of tunnel half 
a mile long, tlirougli which he was obliged almost to 
creep, he came to some native huts, and by the aid of 
the inhabitants, at length reached his vessel. We may 


tqy shoes together, and casting them over my slioutdcr, 
Xplaced my back agaiusl the one trunk, and my feet 
against tlie otlier, and so managed to climb until 1 got 
'hold of a brancli liy wliich I swung myself fuAlier up, 
and'finolly got into a spot about twelve or fifteen feet 
from the ground. Here 1 placed myself upon a brancli 
about a foot in diameter, projecting at nearly right 
angles; and by leaning against tlie main trunk, and 
stretching out my logs before mo, 1 fmnd 1 had a 
tolerably comfor^dc seat, whence I might peer into 
/tlie ■urroimding obscure. The night, fortunately, was 
not vefy dark, flio stars gleamed overhead, while vivid 
fiadies of lightning over tlie neighbouring liills enabled 
me froiti liine to time to cast a moniAita^' gliuice 
around me. I got on mysho^and stockings, as a 
protection against insects, then^passed a piece of cord 
loosely round the branch, so that I could pass mj' arm 
tlirough it *ikl steady myself, and finally made prepar¬ 
ations for repose by nicking two places in the bark of 
the tree for my heels to rest in. About eight o’clock, 
1 distinctly heard in the distaacq the hum of human 
voiecs, and shonted to try and attract attention, but to 
no avail; believing, lioweve®', that there were somq^j 
hnts near, I marked'the' directiim ky a large tree, 
i’^ling rather tired, I lay down* on my face along the 
branefa, and passing each of my hands into the d^po- 
site fleeve, to prevent them from beifig bitten, I wasg 
soon in a state of oblivion, I must haw slept upwards 
of jfour^houH, wlien I awoke, rather stiff from my 
constri^ed posltiofij and had to try a change of atti¬ 
tude. i^sB thi^tSne^l lit a cigar, and, as I bad 
'but mie, 1 bniy amok half of it, carefiilly putting 
back the renudadM to serve for luy br^kfast. A dew 
wasvimvfefiidttwg; CTick^ infuraerable wefe 

itihg noctnmal orgies ; huge mo^nitoes, making 


mention here, in reference to tlie vague hints about 
wild animals given in the above sketch, that there 
are fewer notices in the volume of tlie fauna of the 
country than iiiight liavu been expected. Tlic iiippo- 
potnnii lire wore frequently ilientionMl than any other 
species; they were frequently 'seen from the deck 
gamboling in tlie shallow and Veedy water, near the 
banks, or one of them; perhaps, poi>ping its head up 
suddenly within an oar’s length of them, to gaze for a 
moment at the unaccustomed visitors. These animals, 
however, rarely venture into dbep water; they delight 
to lie upon sand-banks covered by water, with their 
heads only above tlie surface, basking in tlie sun. 

‘ When more sportively inclined, they may be observed 
sp^shiiig clumsily about, opening their enormous jp:ws, 
displaying their tusks, and tossing their huge heads in 
aiiytliing but a graceful manner.’ Their flesh is mneh 
prized by the natives; and their tusksctre raUeb more 
valuahie as ivory than those of the elephant. 

As they ascended the rivar further and fnrthbr 
towards the east, the aspect and manners of tlie people 
became more and more savage; and in one place; 
where the author liud landed in the gig, their, rude 
attentions became very suspicious. Tliey insisted On 
his spending the night with them; and it was onj^ 
by a ruse, that he and liis companionSf regained tim 
boat, and pushed off. On another oecasitm, they 
ran nearly the same rUk~if risk it wa»---ia; k 
litylso remarkahle that we mnst desoibe Ih tisie 
author’s own words. ‘We enteafed a er«^ the 
north side, running nearly parallel with t1» ^riv^; 1 
and shortly afterwards sigiit^ a Mlh^j at^ w 
•%e soon arrived. To <rar astonishmimt^ 

.that'brought m np' wfs 'oarrTtthtiiifig ' 

gig against a hm, aiM bu liMkjag' iii^ 
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the whole piece to he flooded. We adranced right into 
the miiddle of the villago, and found ho reflting<|tlaoc 
-bright hnd’ieft, bofcan and behind, all waa water. 
Peo^ came oht of the huts to gaze at the appari¬ 
tion, and Btanding at the doora of their abodes, ‘were, 
withaut the smallest exaggeration, immersed nearly to 
their knees, and one child I particularly oljiSErved, up 
fo its waist. How the interiors of the huts of these 
amphibious creatures were constructed, I cannot con¬ 
jecture, but we saw dwellings from which, if inhabited, 
tHb natives must have dived like bearers to get outside. 
We pulled in speechless amazement through tliis city 
of waters, wondering greatly that livman beings could 
exist under such conditions. We had heard of wild 
tribes living in caverns and among rooks; we had read 
of races in Ilindostan roosting in trees, of whole 
families in China spending their lives in r^f^s or in 
boats in their rivers and their canals; we knew, too, of 
Tuariks and Shanbah roaming over vast sandy deserts, 
and of Eskimo burrowing in snow-retreats; but never 
had we witnessed, or ever dreamt of such a spectacle as 
that of crei^y^res endowed like ourselves, living by 
choice like a colony of beavers, or after tlie fasliion of 
the hippopotami and crocodiles of the neighbonriug 
swamps.’ 

Observing a patch of dry land round a large tree, 
they landed with their instruments, and took some 
hurried observations; but soon after, the behaviour 
of the wild people—more savage than any they had 
yet encountered—attracted their notice. ‘ The men 
be^pn to draw closer around us, to exhibit their 
arms, and to send away their women and oliildrcn. 
Tlieir attentions became more and more familiar, and 
they plainly evidenced a desire to seize and i>luuder 
our boat. A sour-Iooking old gentleman, who was 
squatting on the branch of a tree, was mentioned as 
their king; but if so, lie made no endeavour to restrain 
the cupidity of his sans culottes. Part of a red sliirt 
belonging to one of onr Krunien was seen jieeping out 
from below a bag, and some advanced to lay hold of 
it, when suddenly my little dog, which had been lying 
quietly in the stcni-shects, raised her head to see 
what w'as causing such commotion. Her sudden 
appearance startled the Haiti warriors, who had never 
seen such an animal before; so they drew back to 
take counsel together, making signs to me to know if 
she could bite, to which I replied in the aflirraative.. . . 
At length we shoved fli among some long grass, hoping 
to find dry land; but after having proceeded -until 
completely stopped by the thickness of the growth, we 
Btilk found upw'ards of a fathom of water. At this 
moment, Mr May’s eai* caught a voice not far behind 
us; BO we shoved quietly back, and found a couple of 
canoes trying to cut off onr retreat. Seeing this, we 
paddled vigorously back, there not being room for 
usiiig onr oars, and the canoes did not venture, to 
moliist us. We were quickly paddling across the 
flooded plain, when suddenly a trmn of canoes in eager 
pursuit issuedaout upon us. . . . Kot knowing how 
matters might terminate, we thought it advisable to 
prepare for defence; so 1 took our revolver to load it; 
but now, when it was needed, tlie ramrod was stiff' 
and quite immovable. Mr May got a little pocket-, 
pistol ready, and wo had,, if required, a cutlass and a 
ship’s musket, w'hicli the Emmen—by Shis time in a 
, desperate ftight—wished to see prepared, sailing out 
to US! '‘Load de big gun-load de Jrig gmi! ” Could 
tot unconcerned spectator have witnessed toe scene, he 
would have been struck with toe amount cf the ludi¬ 
crous it ooutained. There were our Kruboys, all as 
pale as Mack men Vmuld be, tlie^rspiration starting 
from e^y pore, exerting to the tRmost their powerful 
musMes; vfhfle Mr It^y ami I were trying to look as 
■ ^Uoopmn^'as^ M to lessen the indignity 

bowing to toe Hulti 
Mow us. Their Ught 


canoes were very narrow, and the ffmopie were obliged 
to stand upright. The blades olF toeir paddles, instea^ j 
of being of the usual lozenge shape, were oblong aoSIr 
rectangular, and all curved in the direiAion.^ tlie 
propulsion. It was alhnost a regatta, our gig tokin^ '| 
and keeping the kad. Ahead, we saw an opening in ; 
the bush, by whiA we hoped to make our flual 
retreat; but we were prepared, should the boat take ? 
the ground, to jump ou^ at once and shove her into 
deep water. Fortune iavoured us; we reached toC' 
doubtful spot, and with a single stroke of our paddles, 
shot into the open river. Here we knew wo were 
comparatively safe, as, if tlie%iativ&» tried to molest 
us in the clear water, all we had to do was to give 
their canoes the stern, and so upset them; our only 
fear had been that of being surrsunded by them when 
entangled among the bualgjs. Our pnrsners appa¬ 
rently guessed that we had now got the advantage, as 
they declined following ns into the river, but turning, 
paddled back to their watery abodes; and so ended 
the grand Hulti chase.’ 

Previously to this adveffture, it had been determined ■ 
tkat the explorations were to end here; and accordingly 
file rest of tlie volume is taken up with the mcidents 
of the return. Very dilTef^nt was the mural jis well 
as iiiaterigj aspect of the village capil;ala lower down 
the river from that of tlie amphibious city of huts. 
One of these, whicli in the upward vas8Sgc had been 
almost deserted, in consequence of a*threatened Ftilo 
invasion, was now full of life and bustle. Altlioogh 
the day was well advanced, business still went merrily 
on, traders were eager and energetic, and artisans 
continued plj'iiig industriously at their tiades. Among 
tile commodities in the market were salt, beer, paJiu- 
oil, shea-butter, corn, yams, dried yams for making 
fufu, dried fish, the powdered leaves of toe baobab- 
tree, used for colouring various dishes, seeds of diff'erent ; 
kinds, mats, bags, cotton-grass and mixed cloths, the 
bulb of an orchidaceous plant used as food, impure lime, 
camwood, &c. Here and there were cxtcUsiTe dye- 
works and scouring establishments, and a blaeksmitlT’ 
was liard at work at his forge. At this place, they 
went to visit an old lady, wlio, remarking with a smite 
tliitt she was ratiicr in dishabille, produced a little 
bit of l(foking-g1ass and her galena-case, and proceeded 
to stain her eyelids and arrange lier head-dress. 

Tills, it will be seen, is a very interesting ns well 
as informing book; and it relates, on the best authority, 
the progress of an expedition of more importance tlian 
will perhaps l|e visible to inattentive readers. It has 
identified the Bniue and Tsaddo, a«d thus discovered 
a navigable river conducting to too very heart of-.. 
Africa; white it has demonstrated tffe erroneousness 
of the theoy' which derived the Bi'nue from Lake 
Tend, l! Mis enabled us to reconcile fliff accounts 
of ancient geographers, who confounded the main river . 
and its noble confluent, the one running east, and . 
the other west} and it has added considerably to onr • 
knowledge of tho richness of the soil, and the com- > 
mercial bent of the various tribes who inhabit it. 
Hr Baikie, notwithstanding his regatta with the HuM, 
has formed a high ,opinion of the African, who.ii-% 
nature, he thinks, ‘mild and friendly, apt to 
^nd desirous of Iieing taught.’ He considers that hfs 
intellect, whenriuly Mltlvated, will rank with t^t 
of the white man. The grand blot ob his character is 
not domestic slavery—which with him is of a mild and 
kindly nature, knd an institution ^ to essentially belong¬ 
ing to the BtMc.of society, toat it iilBn lie done away 
with only by slow degrees—but the '^Weign sla^e-hnnts, 
slave-hunting, and all its scarwly imaginable Jionors. 
‘The only real method of^efflcflially oiiecMng this 
detestable trade is by striidog at tlmsroot of the supply, , 
by going dirtoUy to the fenhtaintoead. It is liy 
tfiing our uti^t to inform the natives, by softeniait ■ 
tj^lr feeUngS, ud by shewing them how niucll more 
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Jl^ientageous it w'«4ld be &r tbem to. letein their coun- 
-tr^enrtt home, even w Wwerspf irpod ahd drawers of 
‘Uliatca', than to d^opulkte the land, that we shail succeed 
in OU& cf^rts. Tor this purpose, no auxiliary is more 
'*effeclBal than commerce, which to minds constituted 
like ^Vse of the African is highly intelli^ble. Prove 
to them that they can derive more loeneiit by cultivating 
the ground, and by selling their grain, their camwood, 
their palm>oil, their Bhea-hptter, than hy living in 
a state cf perpetual warfare. Convince them how 
much happier it would be for all to be able to rest 
quietly under their own vines and fig-trees, than, as at 
present, living iif daily, nay, hourly dread of being 
carried oiF into captivity by some one more powerful 
than themselves. And, lastly, ofier them, as long as 
tlrey abide by our crislies and directions, whatever 
adyantages it may be in o*tr power to present to them.’ 


Tlir: IIAOICAL SIANGO. 

Pvcrjboily has heard of the Indian juggler’s trick of 
producing a young luango-trcg from a seed which he takes 
nom his bag, and submits to your examination. The seed 
is sonnd,,and fit for planting. The juggler collects, a qiial^f 
iHty of earth, moistens it wil^ water, and, tiikinga inango- 
StOiie 4'om his bag, plants it in the earth ho has jireparcd. > 
0.ver all, he xdaaes a moderate-sixed round Uisket, upon 
which he spreads his cluUi or a native blanket. After 
^ interval ^ ^oordant music and incantation, the 
«loth and basker are removed, the muddy seed is takcu 
from the earth, and you observe that long, slender, white 
fibres, forming the root, have suddenly shot out. Again it 
Is planted, and covered as before, and the mnsic hecomos 
more discordaut, and the incantation more furious, i^t 
length tlie ctikrm is complete, and the removal of the 
basket.displays a young ai»d tender shout, with two open¬ 
ing leaves at its snmtnit. Exclamations of surprise from 
the bystanders, .and satisfaction from the band of jugglers, 
complete the second act. Again all is covered up anew, 
and the ear-splitting music goes on. Suddenly the cover¬ 
ings are removed, and, to the amazement and delight 
..x>f all, the first shoot of a young mango-tree, wiUi its 
small light-coloured leaves, makes its appci.ranee. Seven 
years ago, 1 was the spectator of such a scene at Madr.is, 
Where 1 had gone on sick leave, and wa.s glad of any 
amusement to relieve the monotony of a for<^d con- 
. fiseinent to the house. 1 had a shrewd suspicion that, if 
I could examine this tree of miraculous growth, it would 
turn out a very simple affair. Acting on this idea, I 
suddenly seized it, and, in spite of the clamour of tlio 
jugglers, boro it off. It certiiinly had the appearance 
of a rejd mango-shoot. There was the dDrty stone, wet 
and discoloured, VIh the earth clinging to it. From its 
p lower part* the white fibres of the recent root streamed 
out with a. most Satnral apitearanoe, whilst from the upper 
side sprang a perfect young shoot, six or eight inches in 
heigiit, witmthe leaves in their earliest growth, k basin of 
water solved the mystery, for, on waging the stone, I found i 
it Wa and dry, and split down on one side. From its cavity 
I took out a small bundle of grass roots, one end of (Which 
was tied with thrrad, and withdrew the young shoot of the 
mango fbom the top of the stone. Here you have only 
one part of the apparatus of deception. It is perfected in 
the Mowing mMinerHie mango, an evergreen, grows in 
aTmost every large garden in India. A confederate first 
, pulls a sufficient quantity of the roots of grass which arej 
. white, long, and fibrous, and resemble the first growth of 
. rOo^ finm the mango-8^> He tifes thi® up, inserts the 
: .tied end in the cleft atone,: and gives them secretlyqwith 
jHW cloth to liis chief, who ^ants a, maijgo-stone before j 
’ your eyes, and whilst putting the cloth ower the basket, 

.: dexterODfly vdthdraws it, and substitutes die stone with 
■ the roots. The iooist earth in which it is buried removes 
aU ai^HtoaWoe of Again the conffiderato is 

ready wi^ i^ piWMslve ilips of mango.whicb, at cveiy 
reiporal'^ the contrives to place within t^each 

of the op^istqi/wltlient being seen; and thie latter, in 

fihilst coyltito baskv with the cloti,. 

S>1^ the up^^ dm Wjp in the nmog^ 


sjone. - The same proinss may he continued so as to give 
you the fruH growing' in' i^.’varioas stages, )^t this of 
course must depend on the trick being perform^ in the 
fruit-season. I was twenty-three years iii fudia, limd never 
met witii anybody who could explain the modus cumuli 
of this trick, though almost aU--aot all l-o-fislt satht&id ttiat 
it was a tii^cic .—livm a Correspondent. 


WHO ARE THE GREAT OF EARTH? 
Wno are the mighty ? sing, • 

The chiefs of old renown. 

On some red fie]^ who won the victor’s crown 
Of tears and triumphing ? 

The northmen hold, who first o’er stomy seas 
Sent down the ‘raven’ banner on the breeze? 

Not these—O no—not these 1 

a • 

Who are the great of earth ? 

The mighty Iiuntcra ? king,s of ancient line, 

For ages ti'aced, half fable, half divine. 

Whose stone-wrought lions guard in heathen .^do 
Their tomb-like palaces ? where note wo read. 

They lived, and reigned, and died 1 * 

Who spoke, and millions rushed to toil and bleed ? 

Not thesf—not these mdeod! ' 

Wlio arc the mighty ? they I 
The builders of Egyptian pyramids ? 

The unknown kings, on whose stone-coffin lids 
Strange forms are scrolled ? or men, whose awful sway 
Wrought the rock-toraplc, reared the cromlech gray, 
W'hose smoke, and fire, and incense darkened day?, 

Not they—O no—^not they I 

Wlio are the great of eartli ? 

Mark, where yon prophet stands, 

Tlic lo.adstar needle trembles in his hands, 

O’er western seas he finds for mind a throne— 

Or he on whoso wrapt sight new wonders shone, 

Where licavenward turned, his gliiss made worlds his 
own— 

Not he—no'l these alone ! 

Who arc the mighty ? see, 

Where art’s a wizard; where the marble-rife 
With grace and beauty quickens into life— 

Or where, as danger’s waves beat wild and free. 

Some ‘ glorious arm ’ like Mo.ses* parts the sea, 

That a vexed people yet redeemed may he— 

The statesi^an ?—sage?—.»’t he? 

O no—not these the noblest trinmiihs prove; 

Go, where forgivenc.S8 turning like the dove 
Alights o’er life's dark flood on some lone heart— . 
Where men to men, truth, jiist|cc, peace, impart, " . 

As best interpreters of Godlike love— 

Where all life’s noblest charities have birth: 

There dwell the great, the kings of peerless worthy— 
They shall subdue the earth t . 

. 


»A1T.WAT CtJSIOM. 

While passing from Ghent to Antwerp, In 185$, through 
the Pays do Wacs, I observed a singnlar custom, .ffif whtoh 
1 could not obtain any explanation. When the raUir^r 
train was in motion, the labourers, both men and wombu> 
‘engaged in the fields, joined hands, formed t}mmM|yes in 
line; and either tnming their backs on the cairiafies br'itt 
right angles with them, bent, and in some cases knrit 
preserving this attitude until the train^had passed, .’ lit is 
worth noting; that only such as were engaged on a pieoe of. 
ground where there were crops growing acted in. t& .fay; 
those standing on the road or on ploughed tend .ts|iM 
no notice of the trrin at all; siof, ind^, did aiijr gfi 
while it wai actually living. 1 have flew aethi^ 
of thia custom elaewhffev—Aotsi emfi ^tterfw.'si ’ ■ ■ 
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Iloyal Western of Ireland, ! Royal Yorkshire, 

Hull and Wliithy; Royal London, Thames; Prince of 


A YACRTSHAK, like a poet, must be born with a leaning Wales, Thames. 

towards his vocation: lie must have an inherent love Each of these clubs has its own admiral and vice-^ 
of salt water, and be destitute of that hydrophobia— admiral, or commodore ,and vice>commodore, eomi- 
•which, by tl'Mvay, rabid animals do not possess—which njittee and secretary, its own flags, which being issued 
prompts one to avoid water as much as possible, and fcy special Admiralty warrant, entitle veiselS sailing 
makes l»im think ho vi%uld much rather walk the dry, under them to certain pritileges, such as excjnptiou 
Land, ‘ like a thing of life,’ with a dry jacket and an from harbijnr-dnes, &c., not only in hpme, but foreign 
appetite for bis dinner, than walk the waters like a ports. They have also their distinct CMe of rules 
half'deud-and-alivc creature, with a reeling braiu and and sailing-regulations. The differei^e^n the latter 
nauseated stomach. is often productive of confusion, particularly that for 

If a ‘wet siieet’be synonymous in his mind with a the measurement of tonnage, the method for finding 
wet blanket—if he be scrupulous about contaminating which varies so much, that the difference of several 


his hands with tar and grease—if lie require punctual 
meals and undisturbed nights’ rest—if he be of precise 


[ tons is often tiie result. 

It would seem to tho uninitiated on easy matter to 


liabits and formal notions, let liim stay on shore; he determine the exact measurement of any vessel, but 


will never make a yachtsman. 


this is far from being tho case. The best method ia 


Except for a short sail on a very fine day, w'e would vogue docs not pretend to do more than closely 


give the same advice to our lady-readers. Ashore, they 
arc truly, as the Persian poet sings, ‘ the roses in the 


approximate to the correct capacity; and this difficulty 
is considerably increased by the common practice of 


flower-gardeit of our existence;’but transplanted to the pui-poscly building yachts to evade these rules and* 
deck of a yacht, they become briers and tliistles, alike measure less than their real tonnage, which can be 
useless, inconvenient, and unsightly. If a lady get a done in several ways, interesting only to those who 


fall from her horse, or tumble into a pond, or sink in 
a swoon from fright, or any other cause, or no cause 
at kll, there may be some romance in rescuing and 
consoling her, thougl^her garments be smeared with 


are conversant with such matters. 

This not considered to he taking an improper 
advantage, as in love, war, and yacht-sailing, everything 
is considered fiiir. 'riiere is, perhaps, as much jockey- 


mud or covered. with dust, and her liair disordered; ing in boat-racing as in horse-racing; and though the 
but sentiment and sea-sickness cannot possibly exist sailing-rcgula^ons arc apparently most stringent, yet 
together. Tlie most devoted admirer will never sym- means maj^ be found of evading tb^ spirit of many 
patinse with, seldom own pity, your sufferings. If he of them, without actually iufringittg tlie letter. The 
be well himself, he will cliuckle internally at the proud proper trim and handling of any craff are even more 
consciousness of his immunity from such a misfortune; necessary, to^insurc victory than the seat and touch 
and if .he also be ill, his own peculiar misery is too of the jockey. The celebrated schooner Amerka, >vh^ 


absoiibing to admit of any compassion for Olivers. 


she first (xime over,*was supposed to owe her sp^. 


To all sucli persons a yaciit is anything but a entirely to tlie formation of. her hull and cut. of her; 
pleasure-boat; but if a man has a real taste for ama- sails. * Duseens of yachts were built on her lines—all 
tear, seamanship, and also time, opportunity, and, of them failures too—sails were cut to stand like hers J' 


above all, sufficient means for the purpose, there can¬ 
ned bo a more enjoyable, fascinating pursuit. \ 

! A* *9®^*^**^**^^ was found considerably to increase! 
the interest in tliU amuseipent, various associations, 

: styling theinselvcs Royal Yacht Clubs, wtre formed in 
various ports of the United lUngdom, of ^hich the 


but as soon as slic passed into aiiotlicr’s hands, it' 
found that, like tlm •wonderful lamp, all her virtuttl 
consisted in the knowledge of the owner hqw tO 


Local knowledle of the coast and bakboars is iieariy 
as u^fuliii racing as smart seama^hip| and though 


names and stations are as follows:—Roj'ut Squadron, ^ right lino is• unquestionably the;^oi^st distandb 
Cowes; .Royal Cork, Cork; Royal Dee, Chester; between two i)8int^ yet the skilfulwell knows 
Edinburgh; Royal Harwich, ilarwIbU; that if, by diverging wnsidwiWy Troih the* 
,I)(^h^i|b, Ringstbwnf Royal,Mersey, Jyvcrpool; course, he can avoid an o>pp<iaim; tide, or avail lum- 
;*Boyal ilorthern; Firth of Ciydel Royal ^uthem, self of a favourable eurten^'be wSl artiVd at the goal 
SsttR^pton^Royal St George’s, Kingstown ; Royal long before those who pitrstte ^a lftaight cotitee ;# 
jjij'al.'Yjintor^ through. All -'^he prii^l^-'.'St^ttas./are;^ hdd;,’ 

' Enghftid, ■ FIymott%' uiffier the patrobg^ 
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t icinity; irt conaeqwBUiXV the priae* are 

]^F B»d ttie attendance more respectabk than it 
jld be oJherwiae. ‘ 

^ Thi»haf induced great competition, and conaequent 
imprc^menta, in yacht-building; ao much so, that the 
greateaf clippera find themselTef^ aa it is termed, 
‘built out'in the course of a couple of aeasons; that 
is to say, some newer rival starts up, which trium¬ 
phantly defeats them, and maintains her potf of pre¬ 
eminence in every match, until she is in turn outsailed 
hy another. ^ 

Tl»«re is nb dbubt, however, that comfort and sea¬ 
worthiness have, in consequence of this cnmpeUtitm, 
been sacrificed to speed. It is impossibio for fair 
sen-going boats to carry the spars and canvas used 

racing; and many of tfie yachts which are carrying 
off prizes this season are mere shells, witliout cabiii- 
ffttings or internal accommodations of any kind, as 
it is found that bulkheads, or anything wliieli lessens 
tlie elasticity of a vessel’s sities, diminishes her speed. 

With .one exception, all these clubs are of ^ecc^l^ 
dabs—nearly all of them linving sprung up within the 
last ttfenty years. The exception is the lioyal Cork 
ITacht-club, winch dates back to 1720, aucT is doubt¬ 
less the olddSt society of the kind in the world. Its 
antiquity is coiftirraed by the manner in which it is 
spoken of in a work, entitled A Tour through Ireland hy 
two Englvdi Genllemen (Loudon, printed fur il- Koberts, 
in Warwick Lane, 1748). ‘ I shall now acquaint your 
lordships with a ceremony they have at Cork. It 
is somewhat like that of the doge of Venice’s wedding 
the sea. A set of worthy gentlemen, who have formed 
themselves into a body, which they call the Watcr-duh, 
proceed a few leagues out to sea once a year, in a 
number of little vessels whiih, for painting and gilding, 
^exceed the king’s yacht at Greenwich find Deptford. 
Tlieit admiral, who is elected annually, -nd hoists ins 
flag on board his little vessel, leads the van, and 
receives the honours of the flag. The rest of the fleet 
fall in their proper stations, and keep theii4^1ine in 
the same manner aa the king’s ships. Tliis fleet is 
at'tmded with a prodigious number of boats, which, 
with tlieir colours flying, drums heating, and trumpets 
sounding, forms one of the most agreeable and splendid 
sights your lordships can conceive.’ * 

The old rules,* as they existed in 1720, are still 
extant, and tone of them are so characteristic of the 
good old times as to be worth transcribing. 

Buie lil9. 2 directs, ‘ that no admiral bhng more 
than two dishes of meat for the pntortainment of the 
dub.’ The apparent moderation of this ‘poor half¬ 
penny worth "of bread ’ is rather put out of counte¬ 
nance by the ‘intolerable deal of sack’ which follows, 
as it appears by No. 8, that it was ‘resolved that 
no admiral presume to bring more than two dozen 
of wine to his treat, for it has'always'been deemed 
a breach of tlie ancient rules and constitutions of th^ 
dub, except when my lords the jud|eB are invited.^ 
Bather a doubtful compliment to their lordsldps; but 
it’, proves there must have been good heads the 
bench is those days. After sudi copiews libations, wo, 
c^not but commend the prudence Alt No. 16, which 
directs What ;Jlaii:4>U8ines8 of the dub be dmie before 
dihBer,m(i|^Uppoisting‘flie time of the next meeting, 
/Ot preS^i^^, mulcMag, or levying fines.’ No. 9'orderB 
‘^t-'ilB long-tail wig8,*1argc sleeves, or rnfiles, he 
jtroni i^; itny:^^^ the dub.’ No. 14 says, 

‘ft>at\aBdi mtoabers of the club; or' dthers, as sh^ 
iaUlog after ^nnm', be fined « bumper.’ we 


wonder bow often thin rule was infringed, both. unwit- 
tingdy and of malice aforethought, and bow willingly 
did the culprit pay the ^nalty. .It would seem, 
however, that as time wore , on, and it ceased to 
be a necessary qualification for a gentleman to he 
able to carry himself discreetly with half-a-dozen 
bottles u^der his belt, the good old Trish gentlemen 
resolved to conform to the qustom of the times, and 
stint themselves in their liquor, for wp find an edict 
added, dated the 2l8t of April 1731,; ‘Ordered, that 
for the future, unless the number of the company 
exceed fiftenm, no man he allowed more than one 
bottle to his share, and a peremptory.’ What is meant 
by a ‘ peremptory’ does not transpire ; but it probably 
was meant to express an unknown quantity, -varying 
according to circumstances, ■with the inclination and 
capabilhv of the individual—like the Suotcli bittock, 
wliich means any distance from lialf a mile to five. 

A list of members, commencing witli Lord Incluquin, 
is .appended, and a list of sailing-directions, which are 
quaint enough in.their wa 3 ', but -n'oiild luirdly pass 
muster in these degenerate days. Some of them, 
however, are worthy of being retained, pdrtleularly that 
one which provides for the unpleasant but common 
contingency coiiiemplatcd in tlA regulation beginning; 
‘If a captain has any body very sick on board liiiu,’ &o. 

Persons accustomed only to large vessels are often 
surprised that so few .accidents occur to pleasure-boats; 
besidts which, the real tars are apt to look down-on 
yachtsmen’s seamansiiip, and regard them as a kind of 
naval militia. Perhaps in yachting, as in many of the 
graver positions in life, much pleasure would bo maired 
by’ a knowledge of our present insecurity and impend¬ 
ing danger. As tlie old quartermaster of the flag-ship 
used pithily to express it, wl>cn lie saw a small-craft 
caiTj'ing too inueli canvas: ‘There, they goes a carry in’ 
on ; they fears nothin’, because tlicy knows nothin’.’ 

Yaclit-clulis are not confined to the United Kingdom, 
but are scattered over various parts of tlie world—-at 
St Petersburg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam, westwards to 
New York, and eastwards to Bombay', 'riie last-named 
liarbour is admirably adapted for yachting. For six 
months in the year, a fine steady sea-breeze prevails all 
day'from eleven a.m., wiiich seldom, as Jong as day- 
liglit lasts, subsides into a calm, or rises to a gale. 
Tiie wide expanse of water gives a scope and variety 
which can seldom ho found elsewhere; the shores are 
picturesque and varied; numcrutis islands, wooded to 
tlie water’s edge, are scattered over its surface; and 
on these, witliin a few mites of tiie bum of commerce 
and centre of eastern civilisation, may be fouud^tlie 
original jungle, uncultivated a»d silent as it has been 
for countless ages past; perhaps more silent, for in 
one of these islands is the eightli humbug of the world, 
the far-famed Caves of Elephants, ns tlie English call 
them, tliougli their real name is Garipoora. Tbe^are' 
cuBons, certainly, from their remote antiquity—too 
remote to lie correctly ascertained, but hardly repay 
the toil of the long ascent, under a burning sun, of the 
steep, uneven path which leads from tbo landing-place 
to the top of the hill where the caves are situated. 
I^he view from the summit is better worth seeing than 
phe Caves; not only of the fine sheet of water which 
nonns the harbour, but the innumerable variety of 
European an^ native cTaft. Some of the latter look 
most ^licttjresque in the distance. 'Wtien miming before 
the wind, they boom out a lateen-sail on either side, 
and the yards pointing upwards in opposite direcdooi, 
appear exactly like tlie pinions of a sea-bird resting on 
tlie (water, and just preparing for flight ; hul; when 
they approach nearer, you perceive that the. hnU, built 
on the lilies of Noah's Ar^ is clumsily mado;i'and ill 
put together; the scanty rising composed of different 
.kinds of ropes knottto together ; one* mast bends 
gracefully forward, whilst thd other |s famwng htok 
towards tiie st^ ; thS ftiddto ^ 










Bie of the mogt jwitnitire d«cripti&n, god th^ to 
tooro than .6ne ‘ Kintal*! wef’* in the canvas, 

yaoht-T^es frequently take place under the aUspiceg 
of the Bombay Club 5 the manner of conducting whicli, 
and theveggeto that run in them, are quite the opposite 
^onr'Buroiiean customs and ideas.’ 

At regatta* in tliis country, ali yachts staA together, 
the time for difference of tonnage Iwing allowed accord¬ 
ing to R fixed scale, on their arrival at the winning 
flag-boat. SchgionerB are given more in proportion 
than cutters, in consequence of the disadvantage they 
labour under when beating to windward. 

• At Bombay, the time allowed iss given at atarting, 
the one receiving most time starting first, and the 
others in succession after her, when the prescribed 
interval has elapsed. In arranging tliis time, the 
stewards do not pay so mucli attention to tlig size, as 
to the rig and repntation for sjieed of the different 
yaclits. flome oS these are of the description called 
Bombay flsiiing-boats, and arc so fast that no cutter or 
schooner can compete witli them without receiving 
long odds: jjfio of them has been known to give a 
schooner several tons larger than herself an hour’s 
start, and beat her we^. It is surprising tliat boats of 
this kind have never been introduced into England, as 
they arc probably the fastest in the world in moderate 
weather and a fair wind. Tlieir great drawback is 
that, in turning to windward, they are obliged to wear 
instead of tack—that is to say, go round with their 
stern towards the wind. In doing tliis, there is not only 
the loss of time in describing two-thirds of a circle, 
instead of one-third, but also the disadvantage of going 
bodily away to leeward. In tacking, every vessel 
‘forereaclies’ more or less—that is to say, when thrown 
np in the wind, her impetus carries her some distance 
in the right direction. In wearing, the reverse of this 
to the case. 

The Bombay flshing-boats carry one very small mast 
and one very large latccn-sail. The short mast is 
stepped for forward, with a slight rake towards the 
hows—on this is hoisted an enormous lateen-sail. 
Some idea of their spread of canvas may he formed 
when it is stated that a boat of eighteen tons often 
carries a yard eighty feet long. The formation of tlie 
•hull varies considerably from our European ideas of 
speed and symmetry; but the chief peculiarity is, that 
they draw couMderably more water forward than aft; 
whereas all sailing-velsels, of every rig, in tliis country 
are precisely the reverse of this, lieing deeper, aft than 
forward. It to quite evident to any one who has 
eveu seen the model of a Bombay fishing-boat, that 
if they are right, we mftst be wrong. 

Brother Jonatlian has already somewhat opened 
the eyes of our yachtsmen to the fact that they have 
still a great deal to learn, and given them a lesson 
whiqjj they do not appear to have forgotten as yeWat 
least, no one has accepted the fair and manly challenge 
given by the owner of the Americo. It was to the effect, 
that having come over and defeated English yachtsmen 
dn their own ground, he would consider himself master 
of the field until some of them came over to New York 
and did the same by him; when he would not only 
endeavour to shew them good sport, but also to return 
some of the hospitality and kindness he had received 
ftom them. • 

The ‘ log of the Pet’ is a curious and interesting record 
of what a small-craft of only eight tons can accomplish 
in skilful hands. Previous to Mr Huglies’ cruises in 
the Baltic, most petoons would have considered auch 
a project chimerical, and its, results certain t* be 
disastrous; and evin now, though its hanng been 
twice siccessfuily accomplished places its possibility 
beyond a doub^yet the repetition of such a fact can 


hardly he considered safe or ^uefent. ^^tting safely 
aside, there can he no comfort at sea, being, iit a.cal^ 
where there to not room to swing a cat. iTo be sure, 
the owner might sav with Master Bichard, *that 
he was never likely •(b have occasion to res^ to ao 
inhuman a practice that was of no conscqurace to 
him.. ' ' 


THE LIFE-ASSUKANCE COMPANIES OF THE 
LAST TWELVE TEARS. 

SouE idea may now be formed rcgafdiflg the success 
of the many life-offices started in consequence of the 
act 7th and Hth Victoria, cap. 11^ (anno 1844), returns 
liaviug been made to tlie |louEe of Commons of the 
accounts of a large proportion of these ctmeems. From 
an instructive analysis of these accounts, published by 
Mr Robert Cliristie of Edinburgh,* the public may 
obtain a ready and serviceable light on the subject; 
and we know few on wliiclii it imports them more to be 
jfoll informed. • 

It must be generally known that, previous to 1844^. 
there were comparatively few life-assurance oiSces in 
tlio UnitecT Kingdom, and that these were mostly of old 
standing, extensive business, and laige nffians. To add 
in a few years as many as 131 new o^ces to tlie com¬ 
paratively small number previously existing, was a 
proceeding about the prudence of which doubts might 
reasonably bo entertained, seeing that each new concern 
must necessarily li.avc large expenses in proportion to ; 
the business done; while if the same business could bare 
been as well done by the old offices, all new expense 
whatever was just so mucli money thrown sway. Tlie 
positive results shew that the doubts on tliis subject ' 
were well founded. We find that generally the business 
effected by the new offices has been small in amount, 
while the expenses are in proportion great. Tiius, fofc, 
example, we have one office receiving in all of premiums 
L.8C,59:i, and disbursing L.33,1C5 in expenses. Another 
has L.ll,8'.)4 of premiums, and L.10,2G2 of expenses. 
A thiri^ has L.20,0ri4 of premiums, and L.25,539 of 
expenses! The two relative sums are in other cases 
L.22,(!y0 and L.14,39G; L.25,867 and L.22,687; 
L.402C and L.C304 j L.24,891 and L.24,080. One 
office, which has been particularly demonstrative 
about its success, shews of business L.13,711, and of 
expenses L.32f649, or about 2 to 6 . Another, of the 
same character, exhibits L.12,961*«of business, and 
L.ll,.139 of expenses. In eightecir o^Bces, chiefly of 
recent origin, tlie aggregate premiums received have 
been L.6^7‘^ or about as much as one goo^ old office 
will receive in a quarter of a year; while tlie expenses 
have been L.86,r)48,«or L.17,6oO more than ,the pT^ 
miunis. Some allowance ought here to be made for .the 
newness of things; hut take thirty-four of tlie oldest 
of the set, and what do we find? Against L.1,466,898 
of premiums, L.801,377 of expenses 1 ; ; , 

We are here dealing with fifty-two offices 
have registered theii* accounts. There are otlmt' 
teen of those registered, whose accounts being, ^]^ei 
defective or indistinct, do not appear in the anal^!^ 
referred to, and Aicre are sixty-five which have failed to 
register, witliout any reason being jpven. ^ i^neirally, 
we may well l^ilicve, these last are not Ukely to be 
‘more flourishing than tlie others. ; ' 

Now, let it be considered what auilexteut ofapUiga- 
tion is implied in the words ^premuuDs receiv^.’ Wo 
estimate that in the fifty-two o£|Be| which iiavif regis¬ 
tered their accounts, there art.q^Ucto 8 stuidiug to the 
amount of not less th^ iirfaen What a gulf 

















be fllledl»«p befp^e any p«»»(lcrtty can be 
(iledf la one in aix pf theae concerns likely to 
-jjfljle though its early diflioultses ? What, in a 
‘jpigeat numto of instances, are the prospects of pay- 
*%eiit for itie .parties who have invested their savings 
In thc^oifices ? . 

'r The whole affair points to a grea't defect in tlie poli¬ 
tical economy received and acteii upon by the public. 
Because good effects are seen fo arise from competition 
in some matters, it is liastily assumed that competition 
is a healthy and serviceable thing in all. The truth 
is, tiiere are many tilings in which cuinpctitiun only 
speaks Of unnicessiiry eipense—injudicious application 
.of labour and capital. The supply of water and gas, 
the railway service, life-assurance, and assurance in 
general, are of tliis nature. If tlie million and a luilf 
(ff premiums received by tfic flfty-two new nfticcs liad 
been distributed over the old ones, the public would 
hkYe been as well served in all conceivable respects, 
there would Imve been perfect certainty of all oiiliga- 
tiona being fultilled, and the expense of the business 
. would have probably been, is we believe it generally 
is, under ten per cent. > 

Expenense and proved results now entitle ns, we^ 
think, to say more emphatSially tlian ever, let no life- 
polioy be taken, out in any office of date subsequent 
to 1844. While those old, solid, well-known eoneenis, 
tte Globe, SiJh, Equitable, Keck, and many others, in 
England, and tfe Widows’ Fund, iScottish Equitable, 
Bkmttish Provident, Standard, and others, in Scotland 
—in which country there has never yet been one 
unsound establishment for life-assurance—offer such 
benefits along with perfect security, it is little less 
than madness to embark money with any of the fry of 
the last few years. The puhlic should be only too 
happy to think that there are offices winch have, 
through age, attained perfect solidity, and by large 
business come to the minimum of relative expenses. 
To pass over these, and take up with new cstablisli- 
ments, is voluntarily and wantonly to forego a great, 
‘^advantage. He wlio goes into a newly plastered house 
when ho can get a seasoned one, who munclies liard 
gooseberries when he can get ripe apricots, who reverses 
the whole philosophy of tiic oaths of Higligatc, affords 
but a faint type of such folly. ' 


THE OVERWROUGHT MILLINER QUESTION 
? FROM A DIFFERENT POINT C)F VIEW. 

NuAkLY fifteen ^'ars liave jiasscd away sijice I 
hailed with as ^umIi eiitlmsiasm as the exhaustion of 
iniucalar and nervous energy permitted, the first 
movement^of the influential nssodatioi^ fosimed for 
the bonevoleat purpose of alleviating, by the agency of 
public opinion, the ‘oppressed c<ftidition of milliners’ 
and dressmakers'.assistants.’ My sense of the»evil8 
which that association proposed, and proposes to 
remedy, is as keen now as then; but the hopeful 
eutlmsiasm is, I regret to say, utterly gone—quenched 
% the stern teachings of those yefirs beyond the power 
of the most glittering phrases to re-illunie. With the^ 
fidieral sayings and doings of the btjjy and brilliant 
ymrld hy wHch my own narrow circle of life is eircum- 
mx^ped and controlled, I, partly from temperaiBent, 
partly from scltdistrust, concern myself but little. Its 
i^ttfei^al aplendpur, I liave found, dazzles and bUnds, 
l^er than J^ructs dr enlightens me, confusing, as I 
^iWo dbj the e^ipeRence of the argninents *1*® 
and dignity the 4)rator; but in this qnesiiou 
“®**®t®®ber8,1 defy diction, however., 
and imposing; And so entirely, that wliUst ygt 
>U» i#ee» of Exeter HaRj on the evening of the lltJi 


of July last, were W«HI»ng Sn my ears; I had'mentally 
reduced to its true vifdue the sonqrotts diqtum of tim l 
Right Beyerend Bishop of Oxford-—‘that itVilaJror ! 
flower-shows, balls, and other entertainments ; .it was .j 
for the gay dancing of painted butterflies in the summer j 
sun; it w^s for such thii^ as those, that their sisters i 
and, daughters were to be offered up at the shrine of | 
this modern Moloch in the Valley of,abominations^’ 
Few fine things—and fine things I havi’noticed to have 
a general tendency that way—could be more erroneoifs 
or misleading than those eloquent words—as erroneous 
and misleading asitho excellent prelate’s concluding 
and common-place remark—‘ that the identity of the 
interests of the employer and employed, is a great 
eternal truth’—was pertinent and just. How it lias 
bappenefl (that I, one of the bishop’s hypothetical j 
sisters and daugliters, and without any figure of 
speech, an oppressed milliner, have become so firmly j 
settled in adverse opinion to his lordship’s, as to resist I 
ins im]>ulsivc flights into the regions of the unreal!— ! 
espeoi.ally in reference to the influence uijon our means 
of life and wellteing of flower-shows, fmlls, and the 
gay dancing of painted butterflms in the summer’s sun 
—I propose to shew by a brief outline of my own very 
prosaic, very ordiiuary experience; but first, let me 
disclaim any thought of disparaging the motives of 
the distinguished persons wlio, witli ardent, if some¬ 
what fitful and capricious zeoi, from time to time 
swoop dow'n from tlieir lofty heights into the abysses 
of woful working-life, and select witli admirable judg¬ 
ment the most effective illnstrations wherewith ‘’to 
excite tlie sympatliy of crowded audiences. Far iVom 
me be such rebellious—and futile as rebellious—folly, 
sitting a.s tliey do so high above the range of my 
feeble jien points; and if a tinge of bitterness shall 
be found to colour unjustly tbc few words I liave 
to say, let it be imputed to tlie infirmity of the 
writer, who Imving once in her life permitted lior- 
self to be mocked and led astray by illusive platform 
promises, is iiordly capable of distinguisliiiig between 
iliK pure motives and the poor performances of the 
well-meaning persons by whose eloquent breatli tliose 
brilliant imbbles wore generated. Just now, the partial 
success of tlie admirable early-closing movement—which* 
a police act, liad one tiecn obUinable, would have 
aeiiicvod—appears to liave confirmed them in their 
original misapprehension of tin* true remedy for the 
evils tliey so Imppily illustrate; and what, permit me 
to Dsk, but continuance in error can be predicated of 
an association whose most dignified orator denounces 
the best friends—the most {lotebt patrons of milliners’ 
and dressmakers’ assistants as their worst foes ? But 
for tile gay butterflies dancing in the sun, let me, with 
all luiinility, assure tlie Bisliop of Oxford, hundreds, 
ay,„ thousands of his suffering ‘ sisters and daugh^rs ’ 
would be offered up at the shrine of a Moloch, ancient ! 
it is true, and liorribie as ancient, in a 'Valley of 
abominations compared with wliich, hotf stifling work- ; 
rooms, late liours, scant fare, and the premature yields? 
mg up of unstained life, were blessings priceless. Koi 
£te less is incessant, exhausting female drudgsVy it { 
jfiiant evil requiring swiftest remedy, if remedy tliere 
me in the legislative or social pharmacopoeia of nations: 
That there is tudi remedy, a slowly, silently operating, 
hut sure mie, 1 firmly ladieve—^yet more firmly that 
it will not be found amongst the prescriptions of 
’legislative or social quacksalvers, howeveF’amiabte 
and well-intentioned these may be.' y- 

Pissing from preface and assumption to harratife 
and fact^ I venture to transcribe feW pesritgSr ftom 
my own humble, hot, as I bdleve, instrU.Ctii'i expm 
Hence, interweaving therewith; partly by w#y Of reijef 
to the else prosy detafis, tbS trMliikttmViiHO ■ 

many persons, ot Ellen That^tWy jgj 1 

qmte an exception^ one ; hut it vdli r ‘ 
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to; cagt :a vivid if incidental fight upon oome of the 
obstacles that stand in the way of eflTectual rcUef to 
assistant dressmakers and milliners, ns well as to 
dissipate a very absurd assumption. I do not give, 
because T have no right to give, the poor girl’s sur¬ 
name; indeed, I am not sure that that by whiob i 
'knew her was the true one. Tljero are vqfis worn in 
lowly as in high life, which, if justice requires not their 
removal, shoujd be held sacred; and J will not attdienpt 
to uplift a corger of that with which a much-tried 
spirit here below, and now, I trust, an angel in heaven, 
chose to shroud the earlier years of her Siul pilgrimage. 

I made Kllen’s acquaintance in the winter of 1841-3 
■—a dreary, hitler time, as thousands must remember, 
during wlilcli a cry of ‘ Wo 1 wo! ’ arose from the hives 
of industry tliroughout the startled land. Every¬ 
where labour was scant, ill-paid, diminishuig; whilst 
the causes of the general distress were aisuussed, I 
well remember, with a vchemeut ignorance whicl), 
contemplated by tlie enlightening experience of sub¬ 
sequent years, appears absolutely ludicrous. Tlie want 
of BuffleientW restrictive protection to native industry 
was the waWiword that seemed to he, eclioed by the 
greatest number of dupes, myself included; tlinugli 
how our distress coul<rbe caused by the freer importa¬ 
tion of silks and ribbon.s, would, 1 should tliink, have 
puzzled me to answer, except by tlie mournful admis¬ 
sion, that under no amount of paternal legislation 
could tlie lot of dressmakers and milliners be otlier 
thfux one, of periodical privation. Witli tlie voices of 
the quacks tliere mingled, though not for a wliile so 
load 01 ’ naitieroiis, those of thouglitful men, wlio 
pointed to the failure of three successive iiarvcsts, 
aggravated hy protective legislation, a.s the true causes 
of tile wide-spread distress; conspicuous, too, amidst 
the general gloom slione the percunial rays of Britisli 
benevolence. The eleemosynary doles of the House 
of Hivve to the Hut of Want—kindly intended, hut 
ludicrously inadequate lielp to failing industry—were 
largely outpoured; and influential associations were 
rapidly formed, by wliich it was confidently believed 
that ‘the grinding collision between capital and labour’ 
—this expression I find repeated over and over again 
in my note-Imok, shewing that it must hare lieen in 
very frequent nso during that miserable year—would 
be speedily put uu end to by some magical, and because 
magical, '! suppose, not very clearly explained process. 
Paramount amongst* tlieae, to ray eagerly watchful 
eyes, was that fur ‘ ameliorating the oppressed condi¬ 
tion of milliners’ and dressmakers’ assistants.’ With 
wlyit delight did my ear drink in eloquently grapliic 
details of familiar woeiv whicl), coming from noble and 
right honourable lips, appeared to be so many titles 
to the compensating thereafter promised to us, and 
which, thereafter, being apparently so facile of accom- 
pli^ment, had bMn, to my mind, most unaccountably 
delayed 1 I myself drew np tabular statistics of our 
w:or^ meal and sleeping hours, average wages, &c., 
and hod the gleasure of reading my answers to the 
queries addressed to roe by tlie noble members of 
the Lords' Committee in the large print of a parlia¬ 
mentary Blue-book. I remember, witlial, to have boe\ 
ftotfuUy impatient of reasoning with disputatioul 
dissidents as to the practical mode by which the pro¬ 
mised succour was to reach us, forasnjjich that, as I 
may here confess, I had felt from the firsts an uncon¬ 
querable distrust of the moral pressure to be exercised 
upon OUT employers by the refusal of ladies to order 
fashionable novelties that, during the busy season, 
might overtax our powors to supply in time ^ my 
seevet and cherished hope t»ing that parliament would 
cpmpelismlUiner and dressmaking capitalists to give us 
better wages for less w'ork, as welt as more constant 
and;eqaa4f-Mihed employment. 

indnly .tfttaken out of that pjeasant dream by 

in what should 


have been tlw height of the eeaaon; hut, alas! 
claims of charity, the wafninga ’ of prudenue, and 
some degree, if 1. remember rightly,, news of militafy®? 
disaster from India, had eclipsed the .gaietgs, of the 
hewi-ntonde; the painted buttcrflic^eiBsed to %nce iiT* 
the sun or gas shine; and tlic toimionable maffincr by 
wliom I was employed, and who rented a hbnee in ; 
Regent Street at L.SoO per annum, was compelled, ' 
first to reduce, and uiyraately, in consequenee of an 
cxeeutiqn for rent, scut in by* one of the noblest of the 
Lonis'Committee, to close tier establisbmcnt. 

!No case this for tlie bcnevolcijt intervention of- 
gentlemen associated to shorten mikiiwra’ and dress- 
m.akers’assi.stants hours of habour!—a sad one, withal; v i 
for thirty-five hands were tliereby sent adrift into the ' 
sectiling wliirlpool of London labour-life; and as the 
same eau.ses tliat liad sliaycrcd our employer’s roof- 
tree, shook threateningly those of otliers, compelling 
strictest circnmspectiou, the search for admission into 
already overcrowded and tottering houses was ahopeleis 
one—at all event.*, becoming hopeless even to my CVer- 
hoiieful self, as days, wefiks, months went by, and left 
gie still seeking for employment; and in that wearying 
•quest, ever gravitating further and further eastward, 
from the comparatively liberal salary of the iqpst-end 
artiste, to, tlie copper-counted wage qf tlie city-ware- 
housc milliner's workwoman. There was, however, no : 
lielp for it: lips, wliether blooming or Withered, must • 
still be fed, and I was at length fain to jostle with the 
crowd of liungry competitors—literally' a crowd, the 
sole qualification being a commonly adroit use of the 
needle, for tlie distressful bread wliich they clamor- 
ou.sly disputed witli eacli other! ' • ' 

One of tliat crowd was Ellen M- , a pale girl of 

about eighteen summers’ growth, upon whose well- 
turned elieeks there still faintly lingered some sparkles 
of tlic light and freshness of her country Iiome—a sea¬ 
side village, I afterwards knew, in Somersetshire. She 
would, it iiiimediately stmek me, have been more than 
pretty—approaching to tlie beautiful, had not some 
untimely blight, whether of betrayed affection, dT" 
sudden poverty, the loss of parents—peradventure of 
all those griefs combined—checked that beauty in the 
bud, tliough not till it had been sufficiently disclosed 
to slieif how bright those dark, deep eyes would be did 
liappincss .shine tlirough them—how radiantly lustrous 
tliat finely chiseled countenance, if lit up with girlish 
gaiety' and joy'. Her figure, too, was charming, thougli 
ratlier petite; and there was a natural grace in her 
movements ^ich seemed to flout, as it were, and 
render more apparent the mcanagss of the rnsty 
niouniing in which she was scantily clad. This poor , 
child and I became, from eompanionshijb in disappoink^, 
effort, associated in life and in friendsliip. The fito* 
time I actuilly saw how wonderfully joy cAuId traiisr i 
figure her pensive features, was one morning in the Ikte i 
autumn as she was standing, on tiptoe with irapatietieg. ■ 
in wjiit for me at the Finsbury end of Sun Street; , 
Bishopsgate. She had found work for both of us.M 
John Street, Clerkcnwell, at making artificial froQ^ ' 
of ribbon in imitation of plaitcd-liair; and pooT gaill^ : 
price seemed, I eaugkt at the offer, more eagerly ; 

sake than ray own; for although I was nearly ■ 

Slast sovereign, she, poor girl, was, I knew, at her tut 
sixpence—a difference of condition, withits ahtoo^ent 
corollaries, under such nircnmstancu, dUHealt to 
appfcciate by those who only know the relative 
I significance of those coins as trade-conntein. 

Well, we foMwith rented a bogk-ropni ha a deo®at 
house near the ‘front’ factory, jn.WTOh wo slept, a^* 

and worked together ; griii oo^UCih! y^ian we 

anticipated did our nhw eh^li^tD^t iiaiy, that after 
the first two or tlmu wuks, #e <to«td urii, by rising 
early and sitting up l*to, ibijht: sixteen shillings 
itetween ns wedfelyi 

needs. And by and i^, siftep klong and tiyiiig iilterW 
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rfjmafty mdhtha, K^eemDd tiiat the pr<«snre upon tlie 
. of indnetiy was sentibty leesened; .there hod 

I hyr hy the newgpi^ers, an abundwt harvest; 
"^illinery of the common kind began ‘to look up,’ in 
,.;^ty phli'age, and Ellen and 1 wgre offered more work 
tijftn if^could pos'Kbjy perform, of conrge at advancing 
prices. Another winter, summery autumn, came and 
pasBcd; there was again a ‘full year;’ and but for 
some secret draia upon her purse, Ellen’s savings 
would have exceeded miqe, foAlie was a muclj^ quicker 
hand than I at the kind of work we were chiefly sup¬ 
plied with. As it fell out, she was ever bare of coin; 
yet by such jm ^passable atmosphere of reserve was 
she encompassbd, that 1 found it impossible to urgently 
question her upon the evidently painful topic; Several 
times I had seen her,^myself unnoticed, and always as 
darkness was falling, in hurried conversation with a 
sometimes showily, somctiincs shabbily dressed young 
paaii, whose features I could never obtain a distinct 
view of. As Ellen, after each of those interviews, was 
terribly excited and disturbed, I concluded in iny own 
mind that the stranger was in some -way connected 
with the absorption of her earnings, and the profoui^l 
and growing melancholy which weighed down hoa 
naturally buoyant spirit. Once I asked her how many 
‘ sweetflearts ’ she had crazed in her time. 

: * I have lovedf she replied with the 8 tran\;:e gravity 
of tone occas^nal with her, ‘ and have been beloved, 
by one now longi since dead. Had he lived, I shoubi 
Bbt have been here.’ 

‘And have you no male relative?’ I ventured to 
add, fearful, as I always w'as, of giving her pain—of 
striking unawares upon some hidden chord of anguish. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ one—a brotheradding, as she rose 
and left the morn, ‘ a sea-faring youth.’ 

The following year was a generally' prosperous one; 
the London season had recovered its wonted brilliancy, 
and my services were required at an cstablishiiient 
in Now Bond Street. Ellen might have .accompanied 
me, but she preferred accepting an engagement with a 
mCity house, where, from peculiar cirtainistanees, she 
would be able to earn more money than at the 
West End. I have seldom known a cleverer, more 
tasteful hand than Ellen; and so decided was lior 
sinpcriority, that she quickly commanded the very 
highest remuneration that could be aflorded, and w as, 
moreover, enabled to ifisixt upon being suppiic.l with 
aft amount of piece-work which she could only get 
trough with by sitting up three parts of the night. 
She was killing herself—that was quite nlain, and tliis 
ift Spite of the reigonstrances of Mrs 1* rncr, who at 
length sent for nib, with the hope that my influence 
might prev^l with Tile wilful young woman to moderate 
her suicidal toil. It will sound strangely to many, 
that an employer should condescend totpefeuade a 
workwornkn to abate her exertions, and condescend 
in vain; but the fact is frequeift, nevertheless, and 
the explanation in this case easy. Mrs Turner’s 
connection lay chiefly with rich, serious families*; the 
May-meetings were close at hand, and the consequent 
pressure upon the establishment was intense, it being 
undeniable that a serious lady is no more willing to 
wear an old-fashioned bonnet or *a dowdy dress at a 
crowded religious festival, , or even at church, than 
the gaudiest butterfly that ever fluttei^d at Almaek’s 
^ttld be to do so at a profane ball or flower-show. 
Witli several of those families, and Mrs Turner’s agost 
Mpfltable patrons, Ellen hod soon tecome a first 
They woidd bo waited upon by no one else, 
tod th{*At cap or bonnet elegant or becoming 
pass^ through her fairy-lUce, trans- 


Ctly astounding, inexplicable? We wer* 
g, when Ellen enter^ the room witli 'ft 


peremptory ‘ made-np'gny'mind ’ look and air, which, 
at sight of me, changed instantly to an expression of 
surprise and—slianie, shall I say ? No, Hot shame— 
a kind of vexed confusion rether, though her greeting, 
after a few momenta’ hesitation, was kindly and cordial 
as ever. ’ ■ 

‘ The W(jn, haggard, dying girl 1—what madness can 
possess her to thus sacrifice liprself ?’—was my mental 
exclamation as I held her thin, wasted ftands in mine, 
and gazed with a sort of fascination into her eyes, 
now preternaturally bright with the fire of her con¬ 
suming life-blood. She comprehended that silent 
questioning, and ^n reply said, in a low sad voice: 
‘There is a cause, Mary. I cannot just yet slacken 
my exertions; and it would be useless even for you to 
urge compliance with this good lady’s kind admonitions. 
—Is it ajgreed,’ she quickly added, addressing Mrs 
Turner ^KOth the hectoring manner which sat so 
strangely upon her, ‘that I undertake the whole of 
the order I received on Saturday from Mrs- ?' 

‘ You could not possibly accomplish it,’ replied Mrs 
Turner. ‘ This is Monday; and on Thursday evening 
every .article must, as you know, be delii*ed.’ 

‘I can—I tot// accomplish it, unless you give the 
work to some one else, in whim case I shall at once 

inform Mrs -that 1 have transferred my services 

to over the way ; and my reason for doing so,’ 

The words ‘insufferable insolence, ingratitude!’ 
were on my tongue, and would have been spoken but 
fur Ellen's deprecating glance and exclamation: ‘ There 
is a cause, I tell you, Mary; and you shall know- 
hereafter why I want a particular sum by Thursday 
evening.’ 

‘ Well—but’- 

‘ Why, I must earn a particular sum by Thursday 
evening at latest,’ interrupted the excited girl with 
llasliiiig, prideful eyes. 

It would, I saw, be time throw-n away to combat her 
fixed jmrposc; and Mrs Turner had no choice but to 
yield or jeopardise her connection. The manufacturer 
by machinery may hasten, retartl, stop his inanimate 
miudiines at plesisure: one shuttle or pin, and I sup¬ 
pose one all but inanimate attendant upon shuttle and 
pin will answer as well as another; not so where the 
work depends upon the cultivated taste and skill of*- 
the individual worker; especially not so, when, under 
penalty of ruin, Eashion with its capricious changes 
must be kept constant, unrestingtpacc with. 

On that very Thursday evening, when her self- 
imposed task was fulfilled, and she held in her band, 
the money-price of her life, Ellen’s strong will gave 
sudden way: she was seized with violent hystencal 
and fainting-fits, during which some bafiled but im¬ 
perious purpose made itself inarticulately manifest, so 
to speak, till roy arrival, when my unhappy Mend, 
seizing my arm with a gripe of steel, and pulling my 
heall down close to hers, gasped o\ff: ‘The mo&y, 
Mary— this money: this—take it to 16 Hosier Lane; 
lose not a moment: ray brother waits fpr it there; ba 
is unworthy; but—still, still, our mother's son 1' 

Her bidding was performed; and the vile, dissolute 

other, whom the delay of a few hours would have 
/unsigned to Newgate, and who, by devices feroUiar. to 
ffuch villains, had despoiled his sister of hep hard 
earnings, embqrked tlie next day for Ame^ca. Ellen 
died on tlje eleventli of the following September, 

I calmly, peacefully w a child that falls asleep firom very 
[(Weariness—a victim,, the reverend gentieman who, 
improved her death declared, to the cruel exigtooies 
of hqr vocation as a miliinmr’s assistant 1 tlatruei no 
doubt; but as I have previously remarked poor Eflen’s 
expmieime was altc^tber ezceptiosol,:. asu. vsinabie: 
only, witli reference to the pWTOSft of tide i(ig»er,:l^^ 
.ftsmuch that it incidentally g^vea to, vfew«sapa» the 
exigencies and difficulties that vNdt iuwn the of 
fsAibnable appaihl eqtudJIywii^^to^ 
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BOW to retnme briefly and cooctide my own parttealar 
story. 

Ke8tored*»to my former position, I naturally looked 
aronnd for some evidence of the labours of the Asso- 
inatioB and the Lords’ Committee ; but not a particle 
thereof could I discern. There was the same influx as 
formerly of candidates for miilinery martjrfdom, com- 
prisinff amongst them, ag Lord Shaftesbuiy very truly 
remarked at t^)e Exeter-Hall meeting, many ‘ of g^tle 
birth and superior education, daughters of clergymen, 
of non-conformist ministers, and half-pay ofiicersi’ the 
same continuous round of wearing labour during the 
season, the same compulsory idlepess for occasional 
hands when the season had passed, and but for the 
following instructive occurrence, I should liave con¬ 
cluded that these influential agencies had wrought no 
result whatever. , . 

We were exceedingly busy; no more capame hands 
were to be had, when a note was received from one of 
the most beaftteous and amiable of English countesses, 
requiring my employer’s attendance on the following 
day to take directions for the wedding trousseau of her 

ladyship’s eiWjst daughter. I accompanied Mrs - 

to the stately mansion^and assisted her to receive one 
of the most costly orders she had ever been favoured 
with. At last the long and anxious deliberation was 
at an end; colours, patterns, fashions were decidetl 
npon, and wc were about to go, when the countess 
seating herself, with preparation so to speak, in a 
magnificent fautouil, commanded, in her graciously 
majestic way, silence and attention, and being obeyed, 
tbdligh less promptly by her lady-daughters than our¬ 
selves, said; ‘'riiere is an essential point, Mrs- , 

upon which, before I finally decide upon giving you 
this order, we must come to a clear understanding. It 
is this: Have you, or can you procure a sufficient 
number of experienced liands to complete the order by 
the day named, without subjecting tiiem to the killing 
overwork to which so many unfortunate young persons 
in your profession have fallen victims ? ’ 

1 dared not look at poor Mrs-, to whom I knew 

the countess’s order was just then espctdolly opportune, 
her ladyship being both prompt and liberal in licr 
payments; and I could hanlly hear her faint, stammer¬ 
ing reply; ‘ I—I am afraid I do not quite understand 
your ladyship.’ 

‘I say,’ resumed the countess, ‘ tliat if the execution 
of this order will impose extra hours of labour npon 
your people, I sliall fool myself obliged to employ some 
•one else. I shall be obli^ by a candid answer to a ' 
veijr plain question,’ .added her ladyship. 

And her ladyship, thh moralist will say, had a right | 
to a candid answer. I do not dispute that; but 1 1 
, know that the answer she did receive was that which, 
under the same circumstances, would have been given 
by j^inefyi'Dine out of n hundred, ay, by the entire 
eentaine of mistress-milliners in town or country. It 
was, that ‘her ladyship’s kindly considerate wishes 
should be strictly respected;’ which assurance satisfied 
the conscience ^ the countess, and did not, I think, 
greatly distress that of my employer. In sooth, hA 
ladyship’s suggestion, or command, was an altogethrt 
unreasonable <Hie, and could not have been complieol 
with by any establishment at the west end of London. 
There was, m fact, only one way V which the 
countess’s humane stipulation could have been carried 
into effect; and that was, postponing the wedding 
^'the dull season arrived; and I would just ask how,' 
in the reader’s opinion, the moral pressure of such a 
saggestioa from Mrs -—- would have been reoeivto ? 

Supposing, too, that her ladyship had not been so 
aasUy attisfl^ with the evasive assurance She received, 
aoidd Site have sent her confidential waiting-woman 
I ev^ ewsning to ascertain personally that the millinery 
peqito at Kb.— Mew Bond ; Street, after partaking of 
, a light, VrlssteKtnte t^ppes, were all in bed by hatf-paat 


ten; and again in the meuning, to be sure they were 
not set to work before breakfast, and eight g’clock, at^, 
earliest? 'Hie psessure of enlightened'public opinidl^^ ’ 
may close shops, an open one being an^dadeniable, 
staring fact; but how it sbould c^trol the ajgeping,' 
working, eating hours of growiygp people,^'nom an 
enlightened publio*cannot sec to bed, at wwk, or at 
meals, passeth understanding. , ‘ 

The years 1847--8-9, it is essential to add, were 
years ofi cruel suffering to tmlliners’ and dressmakers’ 
.assistants. In 1850 the pressure abated; and during 
the two following years we were in |l better position in 
ail respects—better able to infist upsn;fsir terms with, 
our employers, than at any time, not in my experience 
alone, but in that of much older hands. Then the 
war-cloud overgrew and darkened the glad sunshine— 
ultimately burst in all its tgrrors; the glories of Alma 
and Inkermaiin robed the painted butterflies of fashion 
in dismal crape, and lo! just as wc are emerging, with 
somewhat better hopes of the future, fbom the halfrwar, 
half-peace season of 1855-8, and settling down as we 
best may for tlie long, flreary vacation — our wont 
tfSiction ! Exeter Hall suddenly rouses itself to insist 
lipon shortening our hours of labour ! I was ’about to 
subjoin Mr Burdiell’s expiressive monosyllable but it 
might perjjaps be thought vulgar to dq so. 

The foregoing narrative of familiar facts teaches, it 
seems to me, that schemes for regulating by moral 
pressure the hours of labour in so* peculiar, fltfril, 
flucttinting an occupation as ours, are and must be 
delusions—broken cisterns that can hold no water,: 
that in times of dearth we suffer, in years of plenty 
rejoice with the bulk of the people: and that. our 
particular wellbeing, therefore, con onfy be eflfectrfally 
promoted by belping forward the general prosperity of 
tlic nation. I hold, moreover, that wlicn the great and 
good Sir Robert Peel, rising above the politics of a 
party, giive, ns far a.s human legislation can give, 
abundance to the people, lie did more for milliner*' 
and dressmakers’ assistants than could be effected 
by a thousand influential associations in n thousanfT" 
years; in proof whereof, I point to the Registrar- 
general’s return of t/te relative 'nutaber of marriages 
in years of scardti/ and abundance. The old mythology 
wns at TaulC in not espousing Ceres to Cupid, it being 
undeniable that cheap bread has an irresistible ten¬ 
dency to convert bachelors into benedicts; and,nothing, 
let me, in all seriousness, assure the reader, could have 
so effectually relieved the oppressed condition of 
milliners’ andadressmakers’ assistants, as did the rapid • 
increase in 185 1-2 of the number marriages. All, 
in truth, that is wanted is a much4q||^er proportional 
number of painted butterflies to those wlio adorn them; 
a desidemtum which, I from experience state, was in 
rapid cours^of accomplishment, when war ihd scarci^ 
intervened, and transferred the task of bettering our 
condition from Hymen to the Earl of Shaftesbury— 
a bad exchange! So, at least, with all respect for the 
virtues of that distinguished nobleman, thinks Ids 
Lordship's very humble servant— Mary S-. 

[We do not altogether agree with our fiiir Cor*to 
spondent, if we righ% understand her somewhat woE^t 
argument. The success of what is called the ^rfo^ 
Inclosing movement is of itself sufficient proof of !:tne 
efficacy of moral force in changing the social htfoits 
of mirchasers and the business rates employers; 
andwwe see no greater difficulty in the cswe of the 
' milliners’ assistants. If the quasi toimene countess 
referred to arove—who kn^ tkat the ansjtBr she 
received was false — had simply divided her .order 
among several persons in the h^er (te had evigi given 
it to the same individual a,weSk'ar two etolierv^for 
neither marriages nor bafla are yfiy sadden matters 
in that rank—the diffibulfy wc^d have been star- 
mounted. Milliners' asSistihts are in the position ef. 
skilled labonrers ; ahifl althoa^ they most of Sonne 













JactaatiaiMi of trade tike oth» work-people, 
Ottikbe no good reiMoi) why, in a civiltned country, 
Iheie should go- the length, as a f^nesal rule, of destroy- 
llPli; their h&lth and shortening their lires.—£n.] 
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IN TWO I’AHTS.—1-AET I. 
inn FEKB.ONAI, CflAKACTEB OF HSVTQjf. 

TnEAB is 'A Tery interesting variety of the human race 
which may be distwctively designated the ‘ big-brained.’ 
Individuals vi'io* belong to this variety, work, not 
because they have some object to accomplish, but 
because they cannot help themselves. They are annoyed, 
rather than otlierwist, if asked to take stock, or cast 
lip; an account of their gains. Like huge water-wheels, 
they move slowly and relentlessly, and ore never eauglit 
flitting about out of their normal beat and pace; you 
never see them basking on green banks among flowers, 
or hear them whistling in the sunshine with their 
hands in their pockets: if they take any kind of 
recreation, it is in some dream-land, to which otiiar 
mortals hanhot follow them. Ambition exercises nd 
power 4 »ver them, and wealth is for them devoid of all 
charm: if you^ive them money, they pii| it into a 
box by an ojien window, and dispense it by liand- 
fuls to the first-comers. Tliey make trusty and 
faithful servant? of their senses, and are never capri¬ 
ciously led by their agency. Nevertlieless, they .-ire 
themselves, in the main, the slaves of a very ruthless 
tyrant, who rules over their lives witli despotic sw:iy. 
Large hemispherical nerve-masses, tliat dwell just 
beliiad their fmclicads, drive tliem unceasingly, :ind 
deprive them, for the most part, of the chief privileges 
of freedom. In siiort, tliey are, as it were, brain-riikkn, 
itnd have to follow obediently the path tliat is indicated 
by the guiding-rein. 

v The personal character of Sir Isaac Newton possesses 
a peculiar attractiveness, apart from all consideration 
'yn tlie substantial benefits the illustrious pi 'losoplicr 
has bequeathed to mankind, on account of its furnishing 
one of the purest exemplifications of humanity in its 
* big-brained’ phase. Tlie listener never grows weary 
of hearing about this large-headed sage and liisSloings. 
It is delightful to contemplate him losing his dinner in 
his 'fluxions,’ and losing himself in his ‘binomial’ 
tnaKe. It is felt to be somewhat hard to have to give 
up the dog ‘Diamond’ as a myth, upon the gromid that 
'neither purring Fuss nor sprightly Poedlc was ever 
allowed within t \|0 sacred precincts of tlie thought- 
hallow;ed rooms ^het the sacrifice is made witli a very 
guod itace, so smn as it is understood that new liglits 
are to be reflected upon the personality of ther^luscout 
of the sell*same documents that' upset tlfh md story. 
The third edition of the Prindpin was printed during 
Sir Isaac Newton’s lifetime, under the editorship of 
the talented young Flumian Professor of Astronomy of 
the day; and the correspondence that passed between 
the author and the editor on tlie occasion was carefully 
preserved in the library of IVinity College, Cambridge, 
to be only recently disinterred. (Ither valuable letters 
have also been of late drawn from various soufees, 
Md Sr David Brewster lias availed himself of all these i 
u the preparation of a work, entitleil Memoirs of the 
' Xjfe, and Discoveries of Sir Jsaar Newton, 

tffiich, say the least of it, has tlie high merk of 
flmiidiing many more particulars regArding the phi- * 
lowjph^ than anjr sket^ that has evA been printed 
befbre, 

It ajjpears that on phristmas-day 1642, a weak and 
.pmy in^t was brought, prematurely into.the world, j 
id "d lannhouto «4tbin six miles of Grantham, in 
I^omnshire. Great alarm was felt at the time for 
the flail- ‘Neogilos’ by the attendants aiA 
hut it managed to keep hold Of ‘the Btage,^ 


upoBwhiidi it had been thus Inauspieiouriy introduced; 
and, by dint of crying and sleeping, dt Iwgth estab¬ 
lished a claim to have a rdi!e .allott^ to it* there. At 
first it did not seem to be altogether clear what the 
part should be; for its father—^wbo had succeeded to 
the possession of an estate, worUi some trifling forty 
or fifty pounds a year-only a little more tlian a year 
before, had taken to himself a wife with another farm 
of fifty pounds a year of her own, and .had then died, 
leaving his widow to do the liest she could for Uio 
offspring that was about to present itself, upon tile 
produce of the two farms. 

The estate on t which Isaac Newton was born, 
although of such small absolute value, possessed the 
dignity of manorial rights; under the designation of 
'Woolsthorpe, it ranked as a dcqiendent hamlet of the* 
village of. ColstcTworth. Here, for three years, 

widow made the best struggle she could; but Oi: 
end of that time seems to liave been persnadeswi^jiw 
accept the addresses and the hand of the clergy#ito bf 
a neighbouring parish, the Bev. Barnabas Smith, of 
North Withara. Wlien she left Woolstliorpe for her 
new abode, the motlier of licr first husffihd came to 
tile tnanor-Iiouse, to take cliarge of its infantile heir. 
Tlie good old grandmother appears to have been skilled 
in nurso-eraft, for the sickly child, under lier judicipus 
management, soon acquired vigour enoiigli to be trusted 
at tiie scliools of two of the neighbouring villages. In 
these humble academies, the intellect that was to 
fathom the great physical mystery of the universe, and 
that was to stretcli forth eo-cqual with its span, took 
its first lessons in knowledge and w'isdom. Seardfely 
anytliing is on record reg.ardiiig tills period of Newton’s 
life. He had not tlien begun to write his own uncon¬ 
scious memoirs, and no one else, excepting perha|is 
tlie fond old grandmotlicr, tliought enough about him 
to liave anytliing to note. Fancy, nevertheless, can 
supply the defleieney, and see the heavy-browed, ‘ big¬ 
brained ’ lad sitting listlessly and dreamily, with palo 
face, broad shoulders, and deep speculative eyes, 
amidst ills companions, wondering at life, whilst they 
were enjoying it, and calmly abiding his time upon the 
confines of the vast mathematical Charybdis that was 
to have him in its whirlpools by and by. 

In the next scene of the drama, Isaac Newton 
appears in a garret of an old house at - Grantham. 
There arc rough bold drawings on paper pinned up 
on the walls; there are antiquSted treatises on the 
mccliauical sciences lying in the room ; and there are 
rudely finished working-models of water-mills and 
other odd contrivances—one intended to measure (jme'' 
by the dripping of water; aifll another, an embryo 
sun-dial, that is to be completed by the holidays, and 
erected at Woolstliorpe. Newton is now fifteen years 
old, and has been attending the classes of the grammar- 
Bclipol at Grantham for three years. The revgpues 
of Woolsthorpe and of the maternal farm of Sewsterne, 
have been laid under contribution, the proceeds being 
probably augmented by the kindness oflthc incumbent 
of North Witham, and the scholar lodges in an apart-: 
rient, in the upper story, of an apothecary of the town, 
y In the apothecary’s garret at Grantham, an apparition 
mf flesh and blood presents itselfi amidst llie models 
^nd drawings. A certain Mistress Storey, a relative of 
^ the master ofl the house, aged twelve years; and with 
a very pretty face and comely person of her .o«»i 
haunts the room. The substantial phantom seems; 
►however, to ihave no terrors for the future phiiosopl*^ ; 
on the contrary, its presence appears to 
muif cated a certain degree of fascination to the hconble 
room, even after the models and flrawings lidd'Ceased 
to have any legitimate right there, in oonseqifenoe of 
the studious tenant having been reeriled home 
the 'grk«>®ar-school. A year or ‘tiito S«iS^uently, i ■ 
when Newton came to« Gran toam iflmt' Wbols^ 
witli an old servant, to transtot./atoaing-lhriin^ in 
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the inarkeMowiv iie wM often irand in the old ganet, 
following old pursuits, when he was presumed to be- 
among the ^mers in the corn-market, fitting himself 
ftsr new ones. It would be a curious question, could it 
1)e determiaed, whether the clepsydrae and mechanics, 
or Mis^ss Storey, exercised the greater influence 
over the i^culturol truant in those young days? 
However this may have been, there is no doubt which 
ultimately waa the victrix, for the pretty face dis¬ 
appears entirely from the scene. Big-brainedness, 
wtten in the highest phase of perfection, tolerates no 
mistress as a sharer in its feign. 

When Newton was fifteen years sild, his stepfather, 
Mr Smith, died, and his mother came home to Wools- 
thorpe with three children, a half-brother and two 
half-sisters, and he was recalled at once from Grantham 
school to manage the firm, and be their companion. 
After a fair trial, it was, however, discovered that 
there was very little chance of either bullocks or fields 
attaining to any improvement of condition through his 
superintendence; and, in accordance with the judicious 
advice of a maternal uncle, the boy was sent back to 
Grantham to'Sbmplete his preparation for the scholarly 
life of college. _ 

The year 1661 found Newton matriculated us a 
sizar at Trinity College, Cambridge, but very little 
is known of his preoeedings at this period. He proved 
to be already an adept in the principles of logic:, and 
was set to roael Kepler’s book on optics with a class; 
but the tutor observed that he had thoroughly mastereil 
the treatise by the time liis companions had got fairly 
lauflehed in the preliminary chapters. Ibiyitiga chance 
visit to Stourbridge fair, he purchased an old work 
on judicial astronony; unable, however, to understand 
this without some acciuaintance with the processes of 
mathematical reasoning, he was led to .attack Euclid’s 
treatise on the elements of the science. This seemed 
to him so tedious, on account of the lengtii of the 
great geometer's demonstrations, that he managed to 
devise shorter routes to the conclusions for himself. 
It is a very curious fact, that the future calculator C)f 
the planetary perturbations and the future expositor of 
the geometry of the heavens, had his attention drawn 
to mathematics while a student iii the university that 
is now the great focus of mathematical light, by the 
chance acquisition of an old astrological book. 

In 1664, Newton was elected a scholar of Trinity 
College, and in lGG5*took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. It appears that he was now deeply absorbed in 
devising a means for effecting, by broad comprelicnsive 
rule^, sundry complex calculations that h.ad hitherto 
been made only by tAlious isolated processes gone 
through in successive stages. In the summers of 1665 
and 1666, the plague visited the banks of the Cam, 
and the students were all dismissed from the colleges 
in ^osequenee. The scholar of Trinity went home 
to Woolsthorpe, and pondered Ids fluxions under the 
shadow of his ^temid trees. According to tradition, 
it was daring oqe of these summers, and amidst these 
shadows, that‘gravitation’fell into his apprehension, 
as an appio fell to the earth from over his head. * 

These several particulars have been ascertained only) 
by gathering them carefully from a diversity of 
irourqes. In the year 1682, however, the .curtain is 
again fturly drawn up, and the person' qf the sago is 
oitc»; more before tho eye: he is now a Master of 
Alts, the Huoasian Professor of Mathematics, and has 
heeB, fifteen years a fellow of his college;* be dwells 
in coilegiate apartments, just to the north of the great 
gateway of the college, and has a small piece of giuVen 
tetween hie rooms and the outer boundary-wall, in 
tThicli a^timall building has been erected to serve as 
B fchemiciil'la^ratory; he is forty years old, but his 
gray; ho lias sent up tile first 
;tMe(itiftgrt«lMcopB ever made ,^0 the.Hoyal Society, 
because^ !lKr. ha^l^n pressed by friends to do so. 


remarking at the same time, 'had?the communicBtion 
not been desired, I might hsvo stiH let it vmain in 
private, as it hath already done several years;’ he 
has been admitted into the Uoyal Societjr with open 
arms on the part of th% fellows, andims communicated 
to them ‘ the oddest detection loiiiierto mai^' in the 
operations of natm^,’ which oddest detectim proved 
to be the unequal bending capacities of different 
coloured lights, when ^passed through transparent 
media. A royal patent has been issued to dispense 
with the necessity of his taking holy orders while 
holding his mathematical professotj^hip, and he has 
contriWted sundry valuable ftommunigations to the 
Philosophical Transactions, but always under the 
persuasion of friends, and with the stipulation that Ills 
name is not to appear, for ‘lie sees not what there is 
desirable in public esteem, iqere he able to acquire and 
maintain it. It would perhaps increase his acquaint¬ 
ance, which he chiefly studies t6 decline.’ Notwith¬ 
standing those big-brained idiosyncrasies and instincts, 
he nevertheless has had to submit to the fate which 
the world keeps in rcsorvb for its sages; he has beeif 
dragged into controversy in spite of himself; and a 
i^eary experience ho must have had of ivifliis owu’ 
words may be received, for he writes in one^of his 
letters: ‘ pr Leibnitz endeavoured engage me, 
against my will, in new disputes about occult qualities, 
universal graviti/, the sensfvium of Godf space, time, 
vacuum, atoms, the pctfeiciion of the morlS, supra-mundane 
intelligence, and mailiemalicnl problems I’ Woli, indeed, 
might the big-brained philosopher, smarting under his 
dire experience, regret that he had ever allowed the 
ungracious ivorld to trespass witliin his c.alm domains, 
even by an eye-glanee; and well might he write in 
.another place: ‘I see a wan must either resolve to put 
out nothing new, or become a slave to defend it.... I 
was BO iierseeuted with discussions arising out of my 
theory of light, that I blamed iiiy own imprudence for 
parting with so substantial a blessing as my quiet, ta 
run after a shadow.’ 

About tills lime a poor kinsman, Humphrey Newton* 
is admitted into the philosopher’s i-ooins upon terms of 
domestic familiarity, but in what precise capacity no 
one knmvs. Tlio occurrence is, however, one of great 
momeiirto tlie world; for the simple dependent contri¬ 
butes some very illustrative allusions to the habits and 
appearance of his benefactor, which almost enable a 
daguerreotype picture of liis presence to be brougiit 
betbre tlic imagination. A man of sedate and gentle 
demeanour, vi^th a meek, languid air, and a face 
pleasant and comely to look upon,«fdtiiongh wearing 
Imbitually an expression of profoundjTiought, only now 
and then enlivened by the flash of a^uick, piercing- 
eye, appears at the bidding of the humble and uncon¬ 
scious sketclftr. Tlie features of this face ai% graciouB 
and calm; Master Humphrey, during a Jong experience, 
has never once scon them nifiled with a frown, and hit 
oa/y once seen them wrinkled with a laugh. The origi- ; 
nai of the portrait is at this time buried in abstruse, 
speculations, and cannot find any leisure for gadding; v 
He very rarely leaves his chamber, excepting to ddiv^,; 
the mathematical lec|iire which no one comes to hear,' 
because it is in advance of every One’s faculties of ’ 
'apprehension. Oecasionally he receives two or . three' 
visitors, most probably self-invited, and steak.-i^ to.'fin# 
a bottle of wine for their entertainment; bat titeie is 
veryimall chance of his returning, either with or with- 
•out the wine, ndless he is reminded to dosO by some: 
very decided niAiition from without; ^ He walks^ndlx 
in his study, thus getting soine mnsenW exercise witiir 
out the expense of distracted'attej^oa and Ion e£tinib. 
He never does .anythingwilh;hi»'oit‘^<>»nd»ln: his little 
garden, but it is evidently a mvoUirittii'spot; he cannot 
bear that a single weed, should derange its bcimness,, 
anfi upon a rare occasion it ocmmi to liim that be wiii 
take a turn among ita ftesh green leaves. ; By thofthBe: ,: 
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a European. The ofiknr in command of the gate 
waa not prepared to see the august'visitor making 
his entrance*in a manner so unostentatious; and on 
discovering l^t tlie individual on the camel 'was 
actually tlie man, be was astounded, and burst out 
into cries and lamentations. ‘By Allah,’ said he, ‘I 
am a lost man ; our most high and excellent 'vezir will 
cut my head off. My orders -were to send a narb to a 
point, two liourV distance from the town, to tell this 
European to defer liis entrance until a happy conatel- 
latkin had been observed in the heavens, and after that 
I was to fire a gun to give notice of his approach. In 
my ignorance of this early arrival, I Javo done neither 
the one nor the otlier; I am a ruined man.’ 

M. i'errier presented himself in his proper character 
of a. Frenchman, but, as already hinted, he was not 
believed; and, singular to say, his supposed ^imlicity 
iiad the effect of raising him in the estimation v>f the 
Afgiians. They accounted bis story about going to 
take service in India as a clever invention, designed 
to conceal his secret purposes in connection with his 
presumed political mission. He was visited by sundry 
people of raiflP; amongst others, by a number of 
learned doctors, the baxhee, who hold a liigh 

position in the society m Herat. These doctors are a 
remarkable fraternity, and may lie said to hold aston¬ 
ishing opinions. ‘ As in tlieir eyes,’ says our traveller, 
‘ every European must be a doctor, the conversation 
never ceased running on the healing art, of ■which they 
considered themselves such distinguished professors: 
each, in turn, was anxious to give in^ a high opinion 
of hit talent, and 1 was condemned to listen to a long 
and absurd display of Afghan erudition. They also 
brought with them some of their drugs, in order that 
I might give them some notion of the manner in which 
certain cliemical preparations which they iiad jcc^ivcd 
from British India should he employed, as they were 
ignorant of their effects. Tiiey had, they said, up to 
tliat time given these medicines in progressive doses, 
until they ascertained tlie eases to which they were 
applicable. How many of their unfortunate patients 
had b«m killed by this system, I dared not ask; hut 
Mirza Asker lilled up the blank by pulling from his 
pocket a bottle of the cyanate of mercury, requesting 
to know what devil of a salt this could be. “ It iias 
been of no use to me,” he added, “ for of one hundred 
patients that I have given it to, only one was cured— 
all the rest died.” IMving dnished with medicine, 
alchemy hod its turn, for some of these idiots spend 
all they possess in their search after the philosopher’s 
stone* They are convinced that the English iiave 
found it, and attribute tlieir riciies to that discovery. 

. They imagine all European gold coins ore at the outset 
only tnta of iron rubbed with a certain preparation, 
and then j^laced in devil’s water from some -well or 
spring^'whieh metamorphoses it into gold. The doctor; 
entreated me to initiate them into the secret; but I 
could only, in-a most learned discourse, refer them to 
humanity, civilisttfion, political economy, and the rights 
of man, assuring them that it was only to these and 
our principles of order and justice that we owed tlie 
riches they envied us. This they would not believe, 
and from that moment conceived the highest opinion 
of my diplomatic talents, admiring the cieverness with 
which 1 eluded their pressing and repeated inquiries.’ 

Though hospitably entertained in the house of 
the rSertip Lsl MoHamed, a confidential fimctionaiy 
tff ilhe vesir’s, M. Ferrier was very closely watched, 
and was never left alone for a single moment. The 
Vesdr meanwhile, evinced no burr;-to receive 

lum, bat, on the pretbiri of a feigned indispositimt, 
delayed tBe reception firom day to day. ‘In thus 
adjoinmi^it,’ si^ M.Ferrier, ‘he hoped before seeing 
to objset of^ political mission with 

whi^ charged ; and my obstiuaej^ persisting 
in my firtt'sM!kteiig|sii| only confirmed him ki the belief 


that I was a shrewd, cunning fellowf and bvsior poMite 
—well cooked.’ In spite of 4his, eveirything -wms done 
to make his semi-captivity ns little irksdme as possible. 
‘Sometimes,’ says he, ‘the Sortip passed tlie evening 
with me, and brought irtth him som^oyarfJm, whose 
dances were frequent^ prolonged ij^the highy T’hese 
ladies were accompam^ by a band of mnsiemns, and 
the wine-cup circled with rapidity amongst them. The 
Sertip wished to include me in the libations, and Seemed 
surprised ahat I shewed so littlb inclination for them ;' 
but wine I had always eschewed since I had resided ini' 
hot climates; and for the best reason—«name1y, to avoid 
the- inevitable consequences—lirokerP health. The 
Sertip could not understand this self-denial in a 
European, for I only quaffed two cups of his wine 
during my stay, and it was not particularly good. A 
Mussulman, thinks more of strength than flavour, for 
his only idea in connection'with drinking is to get 
drunk; the one has no attraction for iiim unless it is 
followed byihe other, and, generally speaking, I found 
that tho precepts of the Koran on this subject were 
very little attended to in *these countries; if a man 
hu the means of indulging himself, be gets, drunk 
every night. No one may make wine at Herat; but 
the use of it is not altogetiier forbidden. To besposi- 
tively authorised to drink it, a medical certificate is 
necessary; and this is readily given by the doctors, to 
■wliora the infirmity requiring tin's geniqj fcedicine is a 
source of revenue. The Sertip was the more chagrined 
at my abstemious habits, as he no doubt expected that 
I should in my cups let him into all my secrets: he 
tried this game several times without the least success, 
and I declined his pressing solicitations in so decided a 
manner, that he at length desisted.’ 

The author’s account of his interview with Tar 
Mohamed, which took place after six or seven days’ 
delay, is ciiaracteristic and amusing, but much too 
long for insertion here; suffice it to say, that with 
infinite difficulty the Vezir Sahib w.as at length con¬ 
vinced M. Ferrier had no object but that of journeying 
to Lahore, and granted him permission to pass through 
bis territories. So away goes tlie traveller, by suc¬ 
cessive marches, through a varied and rudely settled 
country over mountains and pasture - lands, and 
among the tcnt-dwellers in plains and deserts— 
onwards as fast as possible towards Balkb, the original 
capital of Persia, which he reached on the 4 th of .Tulj', 
about a fortnight after liis departure from Herat. 
Tliis place was jirosperous when Alexander of Macedon 
marched into SI, and though since devastated by 
Genghis Klmn and Timour, still flourislies ‘ tiie Mother 
of Cities,’ in the midst of orcbairi* *and luxuriant 
meadows. Thence he goes onwards, across tho Paijo- 
pamisan riyge. among the Hazarah Tatars, in whose 
settlements n# European had previously set*his foot. 
Travelling in companj%with two persona of the tribe^; 
however, M. Perrier Mt on very well amongst them, 
though vthey are siiclv arrant plunderers that no un¬ 
accompanied stranger could pass through their domains 
in safety. Some distance beyond Balkh, and not far 
tftnm Cabool, the tribes of the country were found to 
%e at war, a circumstimce wiiich hindered any further 
Vavelling in that direction. M. Ferrier was therefore 
induced to turn hack by another road, hoping to ma^ 
liis ■way to Candahar. On this route he pass^ thrtm^ 
the country of the Sehci^s, a tribe of Tatar pagans, 
of a jmtriarchal qast of habits. The name thpy tear 
(Seherai) signifies inhabitants of the plainj imd they 
form a small republic, of which we hkije the foUewirig 


account‘They pretend to hape been settled there by 
Genghis .Klian, and to have bravedstlip efitets of Wery 
conqueror since the days of that efCt'erminator. 

Having seen how difficult i# the aoc^to their country, 
' I eojild believe it—the more so as their plain produces 
everything necessary feir ttelr maintenance. Ttey 
are not obliged to have dealk^ with or in ahy way 









: themteltea about .titeir neighbours, (the 
'^herai have a vague iden of lalamism, and sometimea 
i»ear by Ali and the ProiAet ; but these words are, 
I- apprehend, mere relics of their former intercourse 
witli the Mohsqmedan world, for as far as I could 
disco\w, their wi^ship is real idolatry. Like the 
ancienf Persians, tfiey recogiiis^ a principle of good 
and a principle of evil, hut under the modern names 
of Khoda and Shaitan, signifying Go<l and devil.—they 
are undicumcised, never pray, and condemn no 
animal as unclean. Their habits ore quite patriarchal: 
liring far from Jhc diti of cities, and ignorant of their 
reflnementsenif well Us tlieir superfluities, their man¬ 
ners, have something wild and savage tliat at first 
sight 8 ho(;ks a stranger; but tlie feeling of dislike smn 
wears off, when yoti fitul th.at, ignorant as they are 
of all that in our eyes utmtributes to social wellbeing, 
they are not the less content, and are exempt from 
many tribulations which wo inflict upon ourselves in 
Karch of happiness.’ ^ 

The chieftain of this tribe was Timour Beg, at wliose 
court the author received some singular attentions. 

‘ Timoiir Beg,’ says he, ‘ welcomt^d me with tlic ruggh 
and simple cordiality natur.al to Tatars, lie '^as 
betuigen tliirfy-five and forty years of age, nlmost 
beardless, slng-t, and built like a Hercglcs; a kind 
smile animated his countenance, and his features were 
far less ugl^’^than those of .Mongols in general. He 
received us with great cordiality, and immediately 
ordered a repast which would have sufficed for at least 
thirty persons j the beverage at (his meal was a des¬ 
cription of cider, with wliicli lie flnislied by iutoxicjiling 
iiiinsclf, and when'we heard him snore, we rec|ucsted 
permission to retire: tliis was granted, and the Seherai 
ladies, who had waited during dinner, conducted us to 
our apartments. Tlieir subsequent attentions were 
remarkable, for tliey not only assisted at onr toilet, 
but washed out feet, and, to my great astonisliment, 
subsequently shampooed me from head to foot, and 
this too in the most free and easy manner possible. I 
' did not think it necessary to refuse attritions which 
they thought it a duty to pay me under the sacred 
name of hospitality, for it has always been my habit i 
to respect the customs of those countries througli 
which 1 travel; but having a long ride before me on 
the morrow, I ventured to request the lady who had 
charge of me to moderate her exertions, and leave me 
to take some repose. Such is the invariable custom 
practised towards strangers at l)iv Ilissar. At first I 
flattered myself that mine was an exco^itional case, and 
intended as a j^ecial mark of honour on the part of 
Timour BegI subsequently ascertained that my 
fellow-travellers, and even iny servant, were equally 
the' objects of the ladies’ care, and that^,thc chiefs 
daughtef is not exempt from the dlities attendant 
upon this singular custom.’ , 

M. Ferrier was not permitted to proceed peaceably 
to Candahar, but was stopped at Zemi, the capital of 
the district of Gour, and sent back to Herat. He 
subsequently endeavoured to reach India througli 
Southern Afghanistan, by way of Girishk, a town not) 
very distant from Candahar ;• which place, also, hy 
eventually reached, and was there for a' considerabrf 
time detained. He never got further eastwards tlian 
this city, but under various preteats was passed on 
from place to place backwards, till ho b^fan to find 
his original umlertaking hopeless. In this (fey, lie 
traversed countries which he would Aot otherwise hafe 
■e 6 n, aiid his (UKount of them formi one of the most 
Interestog portions of Ms narrative. • His adventures 
in regions aqi truly marvellous. He witnessed 
the afgangeit illnstrations of the primitive fonns of 
cootal difewar teverai timet imprisoned, and endured 
(jgdless hardships ; in some places he was most erwliy 
.tftatedj and threatened with the acqtest tortnrbr; in 
^ wAtra; entertained with the most seducing hospitalises. 


All this in the gives hia narrative an ghiinated 
and coDtinufluafascination; such as is-pwalleled only in 
the stories of tlgj old celebrated trarellfera. There is 
also wrought hi by the way an immense nuihber of 
details highly valuable as contributions to geography 
and history. For instance, M. Ferrier describe the 
great river Helmund, which rises among the mountains 
near Cabool, and falls after a long ciremtous course 
into the Lake Seistan; gives us a fuU account of the 
province of Seistan iteclf; and accompanies the state¬ 
ment with a good ileal of information respecting‘the 
Turcomans, the Belooches, Usbeks, and other races, 
that occupy the region wliich spreads from the northern 
sea to the Chinese mountains. His sketches of these 
singular people are taken in all varieties of situation— 
in bazaars, coffee-houses, camps, travelling-carayans, 
walled |illages, palaces, prisons, among shepherd^ and 
Buldidrs, and gipsies, and banditti lurking to pill^te 
strangers. A most varied, interesting narrative, sup^ 
plying at once the latest and the beat account tlmt we 
possess of Central Asia. 

Many of tlie races or tribes of people occupying this 
region have been hitherto almost entiRly unknown to 
Kuropeans. The particulars jfven us respecting some 
of them arc very striking anu extraordinary—witness 
the following concerning the Belooches : — ‘ The 
Belooches have the most singular ideas of a European 
that can well bo conceived : struck with all they liave 
hc.ar(l and seen of their power, intelligence, and riches, 
they think not only that they can make gold, but al.so 
that their bodies, and everything belonging to or in 
contact with them, contains the precious metal. A 
few years before tlie date at which I am writing, Ali 
Khan received a visit at Sheikh Knssoor from an English 
doctor of the name of Forbes. He had been warned of 
the^ronscquenpCB which would assuredly befall him if 
he ventured witliin the clutches of this monster; but 
it was of no use—lie was bent upon undertaking the 
journey, and paid the penalty of his curiosity with his 
life. Ali Klian murdered him in liis sleep, and linng 
poor Forbes's body up in front of his own tent, which 
he ordered to be deluged with water during fi fteen ■ 
days consecutively. “You will see,” he said to his 
people, “that this dog of an infidel will at last be 
transformed into good ducats." Finding, however, 'to 
Ills great amazement, that this proceeding did not 
produce the expected result, he thought he would boil 
tho water with which the corpse had been washed; but 
with no better effect. It then occurred to him that tlie 
doctor, to play him a trick, had, before his death, made 
the gold pass from his body into the clothes aiid«,booka 
which filled his trunks. Instead of burning tJicse 
impurities, which had lieen his original intention, he . 
had tliem cut and torn up into little bits, and mixed 
with the mortar destined to plaster his houfr. He lii^ 
pot yet had occasion to use it; but he informed i| 9 , ashe 
related the details of this disgusting tragedy, tbatw^n 
he did, he expected to see hia bouse covered with a layer 
of the pccious metal. Nothing would ever have in!*. 
dneed him to forego thia belief; and he did not disgrolM. • 
from me that he would have been happy if he 'cotdd 
have added my poor corpse to the mortar in queation.'- 

A story like this, were it not given on auc^ good 
authority, would seem incredible. We can well under¬ 
stand that WM. Ferrier 'did not feel vciy cotufortahle ■ 
in the fleighbourhood of sueli a monaterj nor la 'iiii / 
surprising that he should get away as soon as IKU' 
sible. He had sufBcicnt opportunities, however,.while : 
travelling round Lake Seistan, to take note of'the 
general habits and customs of the B^oo^is tribes 5 
and, as tlie result of his ohservMions, piesent^tu wit^ 
a curious succession of pSrtieulaib; son^ of 
may be extracted for the entertednment of Our reodi^^ 

‘ The life led by these n(»nads U as l 

the wild beaists whi«li, like thetQffbvh'j 
deserts. -TO' observe;;laws■ lifc«oil|(eg-int^(i,'i'thisiw^ 
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to traffic, rap obicy sre thin# to them impoe- 

«ibte>; The most complete liberty^ action is an 
imperiotia neScesity of tWr nature ; are as proud 
of their crimes as wo of our good actions; and the 
law of TOTenge Is the only one which is invariably 
observed.* Whan blood has been spilt, eternal hatred, 
vrhich t>utUves generations in the families in which 
the deed was done, is tjie result; a reconciliation 
even cemented ^y a marriage, or the good offices 
and intervention of a Peer —holy man—will not be 
pertnanent; the vendetta alone is always remembered. 
To gratify this,' they will track tlieir enemy with a 
quiet perseverance perfectly wondenful, and either 
openly or secretly, frequentiy in ambush, or laying 
some snare, will cut his throat with a savage bar¬ 
barity really inoonceivablo. Two lielooches of Averse 
trites, or who have a family feud, and never one 
another, have a marvellous instinct in divining the 
fact; tl«ey scent it like a pointer: when tliey find them¬ 
selves in presence of each other, there is no burst of 
furious outbreak, they regard one another for a moment 
in silence; but this calm is the sure forerunner of the 
death of one, adtl sometimes of both— I maj' say often. 
They are without pity, Ifipd if unarmed, they will tear 
each other like tigers with their nails, bite with their 
teeth, or strangle one another without making tlic 
least cry. 

*Tlie Beloochcs call themselves Mussulmans, but they 
do not observe the precepts of the Koran ; their 
religious ideas are a mixture of Islamisin, Christianity, 
and idolatry—the whole seasoned ■with the grossest 
supeiblitions. The greater part are not circumcised, 
do not fast, do not pray, and, altiiougli acknowledging 
that Mohammed is a prnpliet, there is anoUier they 
consider of much greater importance tlinn he, and as 
second only to God, with whom they sometimes con¬ 
found him. Tile i»ower of this being is unlimited: lie 
is called tlie Tecr IGsri; and wlieii tliey swear liy him 
they may be trusted, but only tlien. The lielooeiics 
are ardent, impulsive, well formed, and lu-rvous; . .. . 
their features express astuteness and ferocity; tliey are 
insensible to privations, and support tliem and fatigue 

ill the most admirable manner. Tlicir must 

extraordinaiy physical characteristic is the facility 
with wliicli, camel-like, they can for so long a time go 
without drink in their burning country—a drauglit of 
water once in tliu twenty-four hours is sufficient for 
tlieni, even on a journey ; tliey have also a particular 
instinct for ascertaining the sjiut at wliich water is 
nearest the surface of the soil, and tliey rarely dig 
furthqy than tlirce feet witiiout earning to it. 

‘Tliey march witii a rafiidity wiiicii it is impossible 
tor conceive, and will walk faster than the best horse: 
there arc instances amongst them of men 'who will 
tire out three horses, one after another, in tliis manner. 
Tliey ^t very little, and believe most .implicitly iij 
auguries; the cry of a wild beast, the sight of a ser¬ 
pent, a bird on the wing, a fliglit of birds, or a troop 
of wild.asses whl;^! separate into two divisions, is suf- 
4 cient to stq^ them short suddenly in the midst of their 
journey- They 'will never leave the place they are in 
beftxre the sun; under which they w-ere warneil by this 
lingury, has set and-risen again; tliis delay is to allow 
XlBter'.tiaae to alter her intentions, should they happen 
lioube adverse.' When the opportunity (for pillt^e 
anivet, their'activity is amazing; their pbins are 
undertaken and executed with great promptitude, and 
cOiirage, and wonderful address; life is as ribtliing to 
idieuii and they will expose it for the least tride; theft 
is,Sljjii 'irrssiitible habit. They sit back to back on*a 
drim^aiy, they may have a perfect view in every 
di|uetian, <lnd OH these beasts they will cover in a short 
time dmuiease distances : Thcy^ scour the soutliern 
toadaof'A%^MUdttan, uid sometimes carry their raids 
iftto the.il!e 9 iMt]ie they Hill all prisoners they 

wtil sometiines ride 


I a roco of several score miles fbF the Iffiance of getting 
a handkerchief or a rag—tha Sihalteat triite; in short; I 
will excite their avidity. They know so ttoroughiy ] 
how Strong is their predilection for thieving; • how i 
inveterate the habit, tliat two friends,brothers; ay; 
oven a father and a sjjn, travciling^togeiher, will take : 
good care not to sleep close to one another.*' When ! 
the time for rest arrives, one will point out to the ; 
otlier a spot one hundred pards off where be liad better 
sleep, and* they both swear Peer Kisri not to 
approacii each other until tlie hour of departure. They 
have a rematlyibly quick sense^of Iwaring, and the 
least noise or movement made by one Viii be sure to 
awake tile otlier, who reminds liim of tlie Peer Kisri. : 
Sometimes a Ttclooehe will kill anotlier for his dress, 
the value of wiiicli may ho about tliree shillings.’ 

These singular jieople justify tlieir passion for 
piiindcr by -what sei'ms to themselves a certain allow 
of reasoning. ‘ Some thousand years ago,’ they say, 

‘ God divided^ the good things of this life in a manner 
far from equitable. Whether from forgetfulness, or 
at tlie instigation of some* evil genii, the Bclooches 
revived notliing from him beyond an arid, ungrateful, 
ana unproductive soil. This was unjust; «n5 it is 
very natural,’ they add, ‘ that we should try andsitake 
from others that wliich has been so unjustly withheld 
from ourselves.’ As a sort of corollary to this argu¬ 
ment, tlicy cite the etymology of theii^ llame: be in 
Persia signifies without; and kvet means naked, 
stripped; wlienco, by corruption of the latter word 
into hucht, the two united make be-hacht, which 
denotes tliat they eame into the world naked, and 
without tlieir sliare of tlie world’s goods; and upon 
tlipse groim<I,s tliey consider* themselves authorised to 
la}' tlieir hands upon anything that conios in their way. 
The reasoning, perhajis, is not extremely logical; but 
the Belooclies may plead an imperfect education. They 
have no seiiools or colleges, and, what is worse, they 
are not so hospitable to strangers as other- nomadic 
tribes, and, except under tlie protection of the Peer 
Kisri, it is dangerous to put any faith in them. ‘ The'y' 
liHik upon Europe.an 8 as castaways, deriving their origin 
from genii, being in league witli the devil, who has 
taught t\)ein how to make gold, and as having the 
power of the evil eye, and of being able to Iftid hidden 
treasures: tlie ardour witli wliieh they see us exam¬ 
ining and groping amongst old ruins confirms them in 
tills last opinion.’ 

We miglit go on quoting curious and amusing pas¬ 
sages from thisebook to almost any extent; but the 
restrictions of space remind ns that>^ve must come 
sliortly to a close. Tlie following sinp;jilar legend in 
connection witli a Persian fishpond being brief, may, 
however, be^iermitted to come in:—‘ I saw at Noovaran 
a large fislipdhd, so full, that it was impiilsible to 
plunge one’s liaml in v'itliout toiiciiing a fisli. They 
were each about two pounds in weight, and so tame,, 
that tliciy came and fed out of my hand. Expressing 
my great sui-prise at their Ixung in sucii numbers, a 
bystander accounted for it as follows: “You must 
Ikiiow that once ujion a time the inhabitants of Noovaran^ 
yiommitted some great* crime, when the genii tuimed 
'ijieui into fish; and,” said lie, “ were any one to eat 
them, lie would certainly die.” Wlien I told hisn thift.I 
fully intended to have one for dinner, great was 
consternation; but he was somewhat pacified vfhen I 
boastet that 1 was possessed of a talisman; never- 
tHeless, when he *saw roc actually devoar.^ witli good 
appetite, one of tl^ finny crimiuals; lie r;*tixed, evidf^y 
witli the firm conviction th&t was a sorcereiri or 
something of the kind.’ ^ 

M. Perrier, having fouhd his 9 ttie»|tjCidxoi(d to India 
impracticable, by reawm of tite jealoAy of the Afghan 
ehiifftains, was eonstrOned to xetura by way of Herat 
to Persia. He reachifid Teheraa on the ISth of 
January 1846, a little nwre than, nine mmiths after 







ttna eoniineaceinobt of hia wttnderinEra. At Saul, the 
,Ma of IQah, in looking after hia &ther’g taaea, found a 
iJdiiigdom, 80 may M. Perrier be «ud to have gained 
^ imore<by fhe accidente and faBzdBhipa of hia intercepted 
jpurney, than htj^'ould be likely to have got had hia 
road b^n amootlN^fcu'e him ; fai^ perilous and diverai- 
fied experiences formiog matter for one of the most 
attractive volumes of travel that has appeared in 
modem times. The readermiay be glad to hear that, 
notwithstanding obstacles, M. I'errier, by some other 
route or line of passage, eventually reached Indio, and 
is now holdingwa government appointment at Pondi¬ 
cherry, It eras there that Mr Danby Seymour, the 
eiitor of the volume, saw him about two years ago, 
and took charge of his manuscript, with a promise to 
try and get an English pnhlislicr to bring out a trans¬ 
lation of it Captain .lesse appears to have executed 
his undertaking admirably; and, every way considered, 
tlie work is one which may be pronounced thornugldy 
well deserving of all the impularity it can attain among 
English readers. 

• }IY WATERING-PLACE, ’’ 
Mt medical man is one of tiiose benevolent persons 
who go abord visiting in dark alleys and four-pair 
backs from pure motives of humanity, and ns though 
fees were mes-s matters of tradition. It is true that 
I had known him in other days, and had prophesied 
his future advancement—things wliich he remembered 
with ^titude. It is a wise and prudent thing to 
make friends of young men, for really it is astonishing 
how some of them get ondu a few years’ time. There 
can be no harm in telling a young fellow that lie is 
clever, and will one day become great. If he does not, 
he is flattered; and if lie does, he never forgets yon. 

One day, at the licginning of the present sunmier— 
that is to say, at the end of June—iny doctor was 
good enough to call njion me, and sit quiet wiiile I 
uetaiied a list of symptoms. He liad e’idcntly been 
tbinking of something else ; but when 1 Iiad done, lie 
remoriced generally, that what 1 wanted was not iron 
but air, and that I must go abroad for a monij'.. I said 
titat the thing was impossible, and intimated that my' 
extensive engagements- 

The doctor took up his hat impatiently, and I was 
glad to enter into a compromise for a fortnight at tlie 
sea-side. I remembered to have lieard that at Sund- 
fleldj a watering-place somewhere nSttr the Nore, I 
should And a pnetty neighbourhood and unsophisticated 
landladies. - « 

Tliat same evening 1 placed myself at 6-35 in a 
secdhd-class carriage of a train for Sanlflcld, and 
occupied*myself in brushing away the cobwebs which 
axe apt to accumulate in workisg-men’s brains at tliat 
hour in the evening. At length tlie engine gave a 
great snort, and drew ns from under tlie glass roof out 
among the chimney-pots. It must be confessed that 
London has not a pleasant appearance from the rail¬ 
way point of view. We passed miles of Iiouses which 
seemed to have been dropped tifere in a lieap, and thm 
narrow passages which served for streets hollowed ou# 
among them afterwards. We saw the back parts of 
■ these houses, and something of the actual life of the 
inhabitants, as distinguished from tlie false sliow with 
woich the fronts made ellbrt to decejve the passfer-by,. 
Sometimes a broken mug appeared at a window, 
sOUHtiTnes a child’s head, and Imth dually dirty and 
; tmiiiholescnne looking. They say that London smoke 
i* away\ auri that not only in the Temple 

Mt also 5n Wapping and Whitechapel, amuts 
. jUm eft. oetec tbnoat in the cerulean air. I only* hope 
we te see it. Meanwhile, he who travels an^ng 
0^ London, even though at railway speed, (&n 
see what an Augean task lies b^jlbre 


the Sanitary Gen^iSsttmers, and wondee at the apathy 
with which thefpeople of the Far West arid ^Iden 
East permit th^ existence oC so much misery hear 
them. 

Calling to mind former experiences in second-class 
carriages, I had secured to myself a corner! where I 
sat in profound silence according to the custom of my 
country. Tlie carriage was full, and near to me sat 
a stout slcepy-looking man, evidently a fanner, and 
with that indescribable complexion, between purple 
and chocolate colour, which sometimes results from 
hard work and beer taken iiabituaily. 

‘ Master,’ saidshe to me, ‘ will you let my little girl 
sit on your knee ? She wants to see out of window f ’ 

I said 1 should bo very happy, if the little girl herself 
would like it; and she presently answered in the afllr- 
niative.r^ Fortunately she had no point of resemblanid* 
to lief father, but, on tlie contrary, was a delicate little 
tiling, weighing nothing to speak of. She entertained 
me with general conversation, and never aufibred any 
object of interest to escape my attention. ‘ On a rail¬ 
way, solitude is impossilile,’! said to nmself, as I patted 
her on the head; ‘ but one iriiglit ahnost as well bo 
married as go through this s^^t of thing.’ Ultimately 
we arrived where she was to get out, and I tlien 
requested lier to give me a kiss. Her father, who 
appeared to be a selfish old person, could not under¬ 
stand this proceeding; however I got the kiss, and 
paid no attention to liis remark on the subject. She 
did not cry—that was some comfort. 

We now approached our destination, and thq only 
person remaining in the carriage with me was a fat, 
ratlier asthmatic gentleman, wlio I learnt was on his 
way to Sandfield as well as myself. Choosing a 
moinciit when the engine was not whistling—engines 
whistle more on this line of railway than any other I 
know of —1 entered into conversation with this gentle¬ 
man. Two liours’ silent contemplation of a fellow- 
creature have a tendency to overcome one’s reserve, 
and he was good enough to answer me. Did he know 
SMidfield ’/ Well, now', he couldn’t say lie did, but he 
had lived there about a week. Was it a nice place ? 
Well, yes, for those that liked it; couldn’t say he did; 
perhaps he might, if he had gone there for pleasure, 
which he didn’t. Was it a cheap place ? Ha, lia, ha! 
not exactly. 

Addressing my companion witli more earnestness 
and some anxiety, 1 requested liim to explain himself. 
He did so; and the conclusion to be arrived at from his 
statements was, tliat the lodging-houses were dear, but 
that tlie hotels were dreadfu|, and that, in fact, was 
just like any other watering-place. ‘ Is tliere no such 
thing as a quiet, primitive sort of inn ?’ I inquired. ,‘I 
am a moderate man—clean sheets and a conscientioas 
landlord are all I want.’ 

t My friend had tried to find and) an inn, hqfr quite 
without success. He entertained mo with an account 
of a luncheon lie had eaten at the Premier Hotel. JT0 
called it luncheon; the waiter pertisted in dcscsrii)- 
ing it as a dinner. ‘What were tlie oddi;?’ he askM 
himself after an altercation on the subject; but when 
he looked in the bill lie found them: dinner, is.; 
etceteras, Is.; waiter, what you please, dr. He de¬ 
clared to me that he had eaten nothing but k lUce; of 
beef and brbad, and that the etceteras’were thinigp': of 
whidi h« was wholly innocent. 

At thiS( moment the train stopped at Cawthorn^ A 
village three miles from Sandfield. Heps at inuitr 
thought 1,1 can stay for a week vrithOut :|pi$ ridnedv 
I got out of the carriage, wished^my friend g^>d-U%ilit, 
and committed my bag to the charge of a p^lrter, who 
requested to know where I was gtwg tq 
examined his face by the ianteni, ,Sinobnginssiya^ 
it was intelligent, so I tdok hU ady^ 

I had no readm to rclret dofais: liw| lbn 
mo to an oid-fhshioned iqu^ yvhoidfl^n tl^iGatkhd 










CIMMBIBS’S JOUEItAL. 


Triai^lei vu by oo mauis augg«eti& of ttie quiet to 
be eiijoyed withiOi I 

On the wdy thither, ve pused thcnstall of a travel- 
liog hawker, who was Belling his goom by auction. In 
country places, where public amusements are scarce, i 
tile people arc glad of any pretence to get up a crowd. 
Joe has an opportunity of saying sometiiiug privately 
to Mary, being perhaps tiip first time he lius been able 
to explain his ii^entions to the young woman. I saw 
liim at it, and presently a similar scene took place on 
the Other side of me. There was a good deal of 
laughing going on generally, and Ivalf the crowd seemed 
to be occupied with amusing themselves. Nevertheless, 
the hawker appeared to sell liis gocMls very easily. He 
used plenty of words, flavoured with that remarkable 
tone which appears to be peculiar to persons in ids line 
;pf business. Sometimes he stated tliat lie c^ould be 
driven to turn Cheap Jolin, if trade did not iinprovc; 
and sometimes ho would try to enhance the value of 
nn article by declaring that ‘ ids uncle ’ would give 
more than that for it. That relative, however, did not 
appear, ^nd I observed that the article always p.assed 
into tile hands'Jf strangers. It was curious to notice 
some object of vertfl Ti|figinally put up at ten sldl- 
lings, and soon afterwards knocked down for twopence 
half-penny; but such instances were by no means 
uncommon. 

Arrived at ray inn, I partook witli great content¬ 
ment of a meal consisting of indifferent tea, e.\ccllent 
butter, fresh eggs, a snowy table-clotli, a vase of iiiag- 
nifleent flowers, and a landscape wldcli stretclied before 
'tile \Tindow. These latter items were not edible, it is 
true; but it is certain, nevcrtiielcss, that tliey formed 
part of the entertainment. In another room, to wldeli 
I afterwards adjourned, was a worthy bricklayer and j 
his wife, wlio had come to pay a friendly visit to the 
landlady ; and witli them 1 had sonic edifying .and I 
entertaining conversation on smoking, cliiiiiney orna¬ 
ments, and marriage. 

My landlady lighted me to niy room, according to 
the old custom. The accommodation was not splendid, 
but the exquisite neatness of the room invited to 
slumber; songs and water, when applied to sheets, 
having a suporifle influence, witli or witliout lavender. 

A fortnight passed, during wliich my first impres¬ 
sions of Cawtiiorne were confirmed day by day. I 
bathed wlierc 1 pleased; I dined not luxuriously, but 
VcOBonably ; I found sodiety, wliicli, if not reiined, was 
at least hearty and honest; and I can say emphatically 
tliat when I parted from my- landlord, wc retained our 
mutu|l good opinion. On reflection, 1 do not find that 
I had more than one cai&e of complaint. Cuwthorne 
is almost exclusively inhabited by flsliernicii, whieli 
appeared to be a principal reason why no flsli could- 
be obtained there. Directly the lioats came in, 
their cargoes were packed oiT to London. I hod ^ 
vivid rocoUectipn of some herrings I had tasted at 
Boilachulish—and which, I am ready to maintain, 
were equal to any in Loch Fyne—I knew that almost 
aay 9 sh eats well if cooked immediately after being 
cattgh^ and I nquested that tlic boats might be way¬ 
laid,'and flsli forcibly purchased tliercfrom. These 
ins^uctions were acted upon; but the result was only 
St few Mnall plaice, the only instance in which tlie 
Lsmdon fishmongers could be forced to give place to 
cthv purchasers. . 

The badness of watering-place accommodation is 
p^erbial, and its costliness equally so. Th6re can be 
nfl 'pbjectioh to a person paying highly for taking sea- 
sir in fkshiotlttble society, if he cliooses to do so, lAt 
M is iiiati^'‘ror grumbling to people of linmblcr tastes 
Mia^ tbe dUihion which they do not court, should be 
cdwwgi^ in isvarely^ to the bill. I suppose that few^ 
persons, sitttogsffown to a dear sud scanty watering, 
piace dwier, wilLdsfiy the justici of thq.proverb, that 
h isi toe '.compan;^a|a hot thh chargq tliat makes toe 


feast. 'Wliat is a watering-place f Fasked myself, is 1 
took my second-class ticket hnmewffirds with nasr healto 
and spirits. 'Why^should liobinaon pinch tomself at 
home, fbr the purpose of taking iiis wife and famSy for 
a montli to expensive lodgings at s>.::dlshibnable place 
on the coast, when tljpro are plenj^'^of other places on 
the coast, not fashionable, equally hoaitby, and very 
considerably cheaper ? 

Lest it should bo suppened that my opinion of Sand- 
field is fsunded on tlie mere'word of a stranger, I ' 
may as well mention that I passed a day and a night: 
in that place to the entire satisfjetioptof any doubts I 
might have had on tiic subject, and af the same time 
to tlie damage of my purse. It is true, that I got 
into fasliionabic company, but really that was not 
tlie purpose for whicli I went oht of town. What 
were the pier and the batiiing-macliines, and the 
umbrella-hats and tlie liotnndo, and the perambulators 
and tlie library to me, that they siiould aflhet the price 
of ray shrimps and the comfort of my lodgings? The 
tiling really did not admit of argument, I said to 
myself; and I returned u^tli great contentment to 
ti ^9 unsophisticated neiglibourhood of tiie Qat and 
Triangles. • 

_ _ ^_:_ » 

BIRDS AT NEST-Ty^E. 

On the pretty little brancli of the GreaJ Western line 
that runs from Maidenhead to W^ycombe, crossing the 
Thames a little above CiMikham, a remarkable instance 
of tlie tameness of tlie skylark at nest-time occurred 
tills year. Close to this line of rail, on which at least 
ten trains were passing and repassing each day, a pair 
of skylarks—birds so wild in their usual nature—built 
their nest and hatched their young ones. The nest was 
built in a tuft of short grass, not two feet from the 
tram. After the young ones Were partly fledged, one 
of the .attendants on tlie line, fearing for their safety, 
removed the nest and the young family to an open 
cage, where the old ones came regularly to feed the m; 
so that, perhaps, they will have to pay for thSr 
parents’ temerity by passing their little futures in 
bondage—not a consummation to be wished, for one 
cannot li^ar a lark singing in his cage but he seems 
yearning for his native fields of air. 

Strange as this confidence on the part of the lark 
may appear iii'clioosing a spot for rearing its young so 
close to the roar of tlie engine, the rush of tlie train, 
the forty-woman power shriek of the whistle, and not 
secure from occssional cinders, it is not wholly without 
parallel in the same bird, tiiougli nGt.periiaps to the 
same degree. 1 recollect, years ago, 9 “ ** dusty 

liigli road, between two market-towns in the east 
England, v^iere vehicles of all descriptions were ‘con¬ 
stantly passinf, on a little Mrip of low grass, Sot above 
a foot wide, which ran at intervals between the road¬ 
way and the footpath, another skylark’s nest with ita 
little gsoup 6 f brown eggs in it. 1 certainly should 
not have discovered it hod I not stepped at tliat point 
from the road to the path, when I put up the old bird'; 
almost with iiiy foot. I marked the place by stickin|p 
a branch into the bank opposite, and guided by thii, 
looked at it again when I passed by two or three day# 
afterwards. At that time, they were still there; tmt 
I do not know anything of their after-fate. The 
precaution of marking tlie nest was quite requisite; 
for oiKi tiling that no doubt gives eonfldsnee to the 
fflrk tribe as to placing tlieir nests, U the remarkabie 
way in wliicli these escape the eye, qven when.'.i|iou 
know all but tlieir exact position. Indeed, they 
are usually discovered only by ^o, flight of tka old 
bird. I have not unfrequeatlj;, foiUiA * lark's nest on 
tlio ground to an open grawfiield, ties usual place of 
buiWIng, and marked it by pladng a stick upr%ht 
at about a couple of ywds’ distance, and noting its 
exact relation to toe . Cto.g^^^ again, ! i(hve 












OHAMBBUS’S jrOUitNAL. 


even this guide, looked for ten Iniautes 
^§rter of im hour §11 about the grosi, certainly 
Aj^>^BK>ro than a yard or two squaye, where iny eye 
UuatJhar^requently passed over it, without observing 
the nest, aud (l^n 1 have discovered it only at tlie 
'kiionient when I l&A come to the'conclusion that the 
stick liiust have bera moved fronf its place: 

Tliat this could occur, without dulncss of sight on my 
part, will hardly be realised, by those not acquainted 
with such country matters ; ncvertlieless, I |)elieve my 
vision is as keen as most people’s, and I was thouglit 
among my school-fellows, when a boy, to have a quick 
eye for a nes^ •The itason, of course, for the domestic 
arrangements of tiiu lark so escaping observation, is, 
that they oflTer so little in form, colour, or sliadow 
dififerent from tlie surrounding herbage, which at the 
nesting-time of yi-ar h<gi generally a brown tinge. 
Ihe nest is on the plain sward, with no liigli tuft or 
shrub indicating the probability of its presence. It 
Is of grass, and shallow, throwing but little shadow, 
and the eggs are brown like liaystalks; and when the 
old bird is on, unless she dietrays her fear by move¬ 
ment, which she rarely does unless actually aloiost put 
up by 'th* foot, it is still more difficult to discovlir 
than ^nder other circumstances; for she so completely 
fills up the h^low, and tucks her fcathejs so snugly 
round the mai^in of her children’s cradle, that there, 
is no inequality to arrest tlie eye. 

The skylark;' however, is by no means the only bird 
that at nest-time shews a confidence approaching to 
audacity, 'riierc is no shyer bird than the nightingale; 
so much so, that doubtless many who have been 
delighted by its song in the woods have never seen it 
but in a cage. J call to mind, however, at Sandwich, 
on the coast of Kent, a nightingale building in a low 
shrub, close to a .French window, in the front of a 
gentleman’s house (I mean one of those windows that 
open like doors, which this did on tlie lawti); and 
tlirongh this a merry family of little hoys and girls 
were often tunning in and out at higli romps, witiiout 
Ai^turbing in tlie least the feathered family close'by. 
The children, however, were very got % and never 
peeped into the hush. Tliey were jiroud of their 
neighbours, and tenacious of their seclnsiyn; and 
whenever the slender and elegant but sober-eolonred 
figure of one of the parents was seen emerging from 
or entering tbe shrub, it produced a hush among tlie 
little prattlers, who would indicate its presence only 
by silent gestures. Tlie country around was open, 
and afibrded little harbour for so reclijse a bird; and 
perhaps the lov^ehrubberics about tliis liousc assimi¬ 
lated more witg^ic underwood which is so much the 
haunt of tliis wngstcr, than most of the spots in tlic 
neigbrbouiiiooil. Wliether tliis was the sole cause of 
thi* pair' of nightingales Irelinquishinji their usual 
reserve and habits of conce.almei^, I cannot say. 

The best known of the swallow tribe and the 
missel or misseltoe thrush are shy birds; hut nCst- 
tinie they not only affect the neighbourhood iif man, 
but choose sucli places for building ns arc easily 
detected — the former ensconcing their bracket-like 
clay habitations in chimneys orvunder eaves, and tlie 
latter placing ttieir nests openly, often not higher than 
a man can remdi, in tlie crotcli of some stout tree, and 
frequently in the least concealtsi part of a garden; 
whence, liowover, with shrill discordant cries, tlioy 
seek to drive away any intruder, feathered or %tlier- 
wlse. These birds, liowevcr, do not always coiifintf 
thegi|elvcs to cries, but have recourse to stronger 
measure, for wlflch their hard beaks are well adapted. 
A ^ftihaving built m an apple-tree, under some high 
I* JWel'A^ipied hj'Vooksj a young flapper of the latter 
to luh having, in evil hour, flattered down 
l^^ne tree below, ignorant of the jealous tempers of 
Itk oec.iipants. I heard tlie threatening cries of onlet, 
tod the two parent birds rushing on wing throi|j^h 



THE PERVIOUS HEEL, 

BT CALBKR CAMPBELL.^ 

I KNOW a scent which to me brings restoring freshness,yet 

That floating fragrance on its wings a seal of pain liath set, 

For with it sickness mars the health of one I value well; 

Thus, wliat attraqts me more than wo.alth, another may 
repel. 

Tlio boisterous wind, that stirs your blood with wholesome 
life.piay lie 

A caui/j of pain—misunderstood—to others, as to me : 

Our human nurres act not alike, our human hopes aud 
fears 

A wild and different music strike, to waken smiles or tears. 

tVIiat strong man, then, should mock thcawcak ? Bo sure 
the strongest liath s ' 

A tender p.arf, where pain m.nj^%rcak the tortureg of its 
wrath! 

Antiigoiiisms through nature run, and 'tis enough to know 

That health may fill tlic gale for one which lays anoUier. 
low! 

There may be tears for all who weep, but not for all who 

<1'b; ’ , 

We need not grieve for that last sleep wliich breaks and 
wakes oil liigli; 

But should poor nature then demand a burst of human 
grief, 

Why should wc cruelly withstand tlic stonn that gives 
relief? 

Still, while wo feel our own sad wiiuts, artd sympathise with 
tliose 

Whoso patli a iliff'ercnt terror haunts, whose frame new 
weakness shows, 

I,ct ns take cumfoit, giving it; and witli a brother’s arm 

Support the faint who are not fit to bear Uielr sluirc of 
li.ann ! 


ItANIlEI, <>|;T of TCSE. , 

This celebrated coin|)osor, fliongli of a very robust and 
uncouth appoaraiice, yet had sucli a remarkable irritability 
of nerves, that ho could nut licar to hear the tuning of 
mstrnments, and therefore thi^ was always done before 
Handel arrived. A musical wag, who knew how to extinct 
some mirth from his irascibility of temper, stole into the 
orcimstra on a night when the late Prince of Wales was 
to lie present at the performance of a new oratorio, and 
uglitned all the instruments, some half a note, otjiers a 
whole note lower than the organ. As soon as thb^prince 
arrived, Handel gave the signal of beginning con epirito ,* 
but sueii was the horrible discord, (jiat the enraged 
musician startod up from his seat, and having overturned 
Ja double-bass which stood in his way, ho seized a kOtUe- 
drurn, wliich ho tlircw with such violence at the head of 
the leader of the band, that lie lost bis full-bottomed wig 
by tl e effort. Without waiting to replace it, he advanced 
henrheaded tg the front of the orchestra, breathing ven¬ 
geance, lyit so much choked with passion, that utterance 
was denied him. In this ridiculous attitude, he 'stood 
staring and stamping for some moments amidst a con¬ 
vulsion of laughter; nor could he bo prevailed upon to 
rc^me his seat, till the prince went personatiy to appease 
his wrath, which he with great di^eulty aocotnpiyied.-~ 
■Polilical Magiaziue, 1786. : - c: :' 
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PARLIAMENTARY E R A G M E nV S. 
Thb parliamentary ceremonial liaa varied but little for 
many centuries. Eorcignerg are obliged every year to 
repeat their astonishment when they sec the beeLeators 
of the Tudor pfRjces, Md other relics of the middle ages, 
still liolding their pla\ among the ‘ most progressive 
of nations.’ No notice of an English ceremonial can 
appear in a foreign newspaper without this necessary 
reflection. A very worthy Swiss gentleman, who 
visited England during the Exhibition of 185i; pub¬ 
lished an amusing account of his experiences in the 
Bevm Suinyf.. lie there sets down this as the most 
strildlng characteristic of die nation, and givc.s as 
an instance of the dilliculty with which England 
‘breaks with the past,’ that the scholars of AVinchester 
College;, altliough excellent Protestants, never pass 
an image of the Virgin widiout raising tlieir liats. 
Where the excellent and simple-minded mountaineer 
got at this fact, < it would be diflicult to say, seeing 
that images of the Virgin, to go no further, are not 
common at Winchester. But the very assertion 
proves the general notion on the continent, that the 
true Briton will part with no tittle of his forms .and 
ceretuouies, whatever else may be changing around 
him. 

Of these permanent features of our ciistom.s, the par¬ 
liamentary manners are amongst the most persistent 
and the most striking. Wliilc the political fealuri?s 
of eillier House arc altered—how altered, none hut 
those»intiinately aeipualnjed with its internal jirococd- 
ings can fully appreciate—tlie habits of oOO years back 
are still preserved. The sovereign enters in the guise 
of a despot, the peers comport themselves with the 
haugh^ rudeness of the military baron, and the 
commons arc stilf, externally, the liumble bourgeoisie, 
from which their title of burgesses is derived. Yet 
even here, a feiw* changes have developed themselves 
in tlie 'general 'hearing and conduct of the members, 
of either branch of the legislature. The lounging 
attitude which once brought upon a statesman, now 
pre-eminently distinguished, the question, whether ho, 
as well as his petition, was going to ‘Ije upon the 
table?’—this almost impertinent insouciance^ is now 
rarely to Iw seen. There is, again, no ^onger the 
spectacle of a minister or a great orator venturing 
into the assembly so drunk that he could not kq^p 
his legsrr-a spectacle, which the present generation 
has .seen^ more than once. No modern orator 
would, venture even to rai.se his spirits or excite 
hi* ImsginscMea by an appeal to the bottle-imp, to 
So many great spakers 4f old sold their souls 
for «h inspiAUom |lt'he House gains in decorum, but 


in consequence it loses in liveliness. Here, in fact, 
lie tlie great superficial differences between the 
modem and the ancient House of Commons. The 
art of .ioking is lost. Men at the head of their 
respective parties, wlio oVe their position to their 
s^ca.stic talent, have not even ventured on the ponflnes 
of a jest for the last two sessions. A minisi’er evading 
a troublesome questicn by an off-hand reply, Ts the 
only Jistinghished specimen left of the’great artist in 
parliamentary art who could once overturn ministries ! 
and almost endanger thrones. But as ^veti the House j 
of Commons must be amused, it takes refuge in occa¬ 
sional outbreaks of its own, highly characteristic of its 
present temper and position. There are one or two 
members noted for the oddity of their gcsticula- 
tiuus, their curious phraseology, and strange emission 
of opinion. If, in the midst of tlie most important 
debate, one of these men rises with two or three others, 
though the last may he among the most influential 
speakers in the House, he is sure to he called for 
on all sides. As soon as he is once established, every 
memher wakes up, and prepares for a hit of fun. At 
every fresh gesticulation, the House is convulsed with 
laughter. It pauses to hear what it takes for granted 
is somo^lroll notion or otlicr, set off by a yet droller 
twist of the body; and the wall of the British House 
of Commons will ring with merriment for five minutes 
together, during which the member is developing his 
tiolion, in happy unconsciousness of the cause of his 
popularity. Tifc House, then, as it had bad the fun I 
of setting the man up, now proceeds tit tliat of putting 
liim down, which it does, in these ciislft.s, by drowning 
Ills voice, till ho is fiiirly tired of shouting against the 
ujiroar. ’I'ho* House then quietly settles dewfi once 
more to its debate. , 

The putting down of an obnoxious or tedious speaker 
has ahmys been one of the liveliest passages of a pitr- 
liament.ary evening. Hitherto, the ortlinary custoiOt 
lias been to keep up a perpetual sing-song of the woril 
‘Divide, divide,’ till ,the unpopular orator resumM 
his scat. Some time ago, an improvement was 
covered upon the process, in tlie shape of getting Up 
a series of loud cheers, which at first so Utterly dlsciim- 
certed the member that he broke down in aitbnishtnent. 
pds J?ke, when was understood, went out of fashion, 

but a new one ha| this year been put in its place: tl)e 
heavy speaker is assailed with cries ttf ‘Order.’ -Ifeo 
speaker starts, stammers, looks rotiitd, and asks whete 
he is out of order. The Hou^:lin:*p^e ef a%ply, 
bursts out laughing, and the pusstedl lumber runs the 
chajice of being so effectually put out as to bO unable 
to go on.' yj 

One of the most serious^ bui lOast populasr iqieaicM i 
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ib tlie Hbuge, l)ejjran a epeech, not long ago, with ‘I 
shall b^t trouble the House at any length.’ ‘ Hear, 
hear, iieat’shouted the House. The honourable mem- 
. Iter waited till they had done, and theu coolly repeated 
his sentence, House, on fids, repeated its cheers. 
This actually tootSapIace not le|g thsin seven times, 
the menfber as often repeating his sentence with c<iual 
coolness, and triumphing at the last. 

Another member, talking tlbout the police, said that 
We Were making ‘jinSarmes’ of them. %e House 
laughed at the pronunciation. Tlie mcmter thought 
they were lauding gt the idea, and told them thfit 
they might laugh, hut that our whole system of police 
was an organised ‘jindarxuerie.’ The House was in a 
roar for two minutes. Sucli are legislative pastimes. 

The real bu8ine8sl*of tlie Honse has been transacted, 
this year still more than flic last, after twelve o’clock at 
night. In fact, with the exception of the money-votes, 
it would be difficult to find any practical business wliich 
has been got through at any other time. It is really 
curious, after a long dehjUc—in which an infinity of 
words have been expended, nil ending in some bill 
being withdrawn, or some division on an abstitj-t 
question ftetermined—to see the House settle down 
to d(f something useful. All the political members— 
the Disraelis find tlie Walpoles, the Milner Gibsons 
and the Boejjiucks—and all the young lords and com¬ 
moners, the d*idy portion of the community, .are gone 
away—the one to their beds, the other to tlioir clubs. 
There remain about fifty members—.at least one half 
of them Scotcli or Irish. On tlic ministerial bench arc 
Mr Wilson, Mr Hayter, Mr Honveric, the Lord Advo¬ 
cate, and Mr Horsmun. Unwonted forms aj»pear beside 
them on the ministerial bench—Mr Apsley Pellatt, 
perhaps, or some other member of tlie same stamp, 
charged with the cunduct of one of the bills to be got 
through. Mr Fitzroy takes the chair, reads r.apidly 
through the clauses of the bill, and, with a pencil in 
his hand, notes down the corrections to he Introduced, 
vSad talks them over with the parties proposing them 
in a qniet conversational way. A dcren memlK'rs | 
make little practical speeches, so much to the purpose, | 
and in so short a time, th.at one cannot help wondering j 
if these are the s.amc men who, a few houiC before, 
spent liours in talking sentences without a single 
practical idea in any one of them. In hnlf-an hour, 
multitudes. of provisions—afTecting the Iiomes and the 
daily pursuits of thousands—are got through in a simple 
and easy style, and seldom with any "rc.it mistakes. 
It is well kuowij that almost all thi; erroneous and | 
impracticable hiri.^,are those which have been subjected 
to great debatfeT The proceedings after twelve are 
■ very much those of a hoard of good practical directors, 
who Itava a cwtain business to get tlirtugfi, and who 
get through it in the most practic.al w'uy. Ko crotchets 
are heard ui the House after tivelve o’clock; wit and 
whimsicality are all banished; long speeches^ nriS' of 
course out of the question; and any man who should 
attempt to indulge in an idea unnecessary to the busi¬ 
ness would be instantly put down. It is at this time i 
that the first readings of bi^ls are taken. Tlie 
Uninitiated may often he surprised to find bill after 
bill stand for second reading, of which they never 
heard before, and wonder if the first reading was in 
mihihtts or not. It was not in nuhibus; hut it was 
:ia the Hoaisc at one o’clock in the momingi with 
about ten mernliers present. Then, the other business 
disposed, a member is seen to walk to the 
do8rT»f the Hduse, wheels round, and returns with 
*iS8^^** M which he reikls the title; tlie 

jClenc^f; the Hipsc takes it, and reads the title after 
fcnn^fhis is tl\p^rst reading of a bill in the House of 
bas happened more than once, tliat the 
ready, some blank pieces of 
placed between a covering of parchment, 
ott;^!!^^-.:ieoye!Fmg ^aa the name of the bill; ibis 


name was given lutS* and thus a bill waa supposed to 
have passed its trst reading. Two ins^noes of thi«- 
are said to hav^occurred in the preseift session, one 
of them, too, a bill approved by tlie goveminoiit, on 
tlie poor-laws. We have heard, in the palmy days of 
joint-stock companies, of a popular conveyancer charged 
with the deed of settlement of one of tliese companies, 
who delayed so long in drawing it, that at last he felt 
it necessary to do something; so he attended the next 
meeting, and exhibited a large sheet of blank parch¬ 
ment. ‘ 1 have not had time to draw the deed,’ he said; 
‘but here is the place where it is to be.’ The cases 
are somewhat pasallel. 

The commencement of business in the Commons— 
whicli is devoted to private business—is got through in 
a nianrier equally hurried in appearance; tlie two ends 
of tlie.sitting are, in fact, the true periods of business. 
But 1« us not forget that there is another branch of 
the legislature. 

The uniform readiness of the spc.akcrs in the House 
of Lords forms, perlmps, its most striking contrast'in 
debate with tiie otlicr, at first sight. It is very rarely 
that any one stutters or stamnu'rs in tnis House. The 
reasons are manifold—one m them being, that the. 
speakers arc almost always the same; another, that 
tliey have almost all had long practiee in tlio House of 
Commons, so that even a new member seldom comes 
to tiie Lords an untried man. But the great reason is 
the liiiiitcd range of the debate. Of the multifarious 
topics discusscii in the Coiurnons, not one-fifth are 
more than harelj- mentioned in tlie Lords; an(l the 
remainder consist of matters which each debater has 
talked of a tliousand times over dinner-tables, at clubs, 
and political gatherings; besides tliat, one-half of his 
opiiiiuns are derived from tradition, and are an echo 
of the lessons he learned in childliood. In the 
House of Lords, lawyers are not fouml, at a moment’s 
notice, to apeak to points of religious discipline; alder¬ 
men on county-rates; and niiniaters on every subject 
under the sun. Hence, tliough the listener is often 
wearied in the House of Lords, he is seldom annoyed; 
tlie stream, such as it is, flows on regularly and con¬ 
tinuously, neither spreading into deep, stagnant pools, 
nor losing itself altogether under ground—as happens 
to honourable debaters elsewhere. 

Nothing can be more languid than the opening of 
business in the House of Lords. Every one must 
notice the severe punctuality and immediate procedure 
of business in the Commons. In tlie Lords, the chan¬ 
cellor drops quietly in a few minutes after five o’chxtk, 
and usually finds tlie House assembled—^^for the hlthku& 
have come to chat and pass away the time, and liftve'had 
no motive for being behindhand. Ho sits down; and 
for ten minutes nothing whatever is done, and it would 
be difficult to say wliat the Beers are there for. At 
last he rises, mutters some uninl^clUgiblo pkrases; 
upon wliicli the clerk at tlie table reads some unintelli¬ 
gible sentences. It is a bill being advanced a stage. ; 
Again the House relapses—not intd silence, for Site 
members are busy enough talking—but into doing 
‘nothing. In five minutes more, some noble lord rises 
and commences a speech, wliich, from his gesticolations, 
contortion^ thumping of his hands, and the sentences 
heard at intervals—denouncing the criminality, in¬ 
justice, foliy, and so on, of something or other—one 
would tifito to be a matter of vital interest ^ike to the . 
House and the nation. The only wonder is, that , so 
Car as the House is concerned, nobody appears to piy ; 
the slightest attention. He is moving for some returns 
respecting criminal oflTenders, an^ is declaiming on the 
imperfections of criminal justice in the cm^try ; the 
only excuse for the indifferehco of the Peers it, that he ' 
has already made the sanie sp^ch-thr^^mes 
ilie past month. Wlten be site do^ after a harit^j^ 
of three-quarters of In hour, theicltonc^lor gets;{^ 
marches some yards up the Hou ^ ' * - 
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his right hand, puts in it the forefhfer of the left—in 
the propcr«attitude of a man laylw down the law— 
which he c'ertainly is not doing, ^t any rate, in an 
offfensivo sense. Always sober, clear, impressive, he 
makes up for the want of energy and originality in his 
speeches by the perfect^ood faith of his sentiments and 
tfie general soundness of his arguments. He is always 
listened to with resfieet and attention, though not 
often, it must ho admitted, with higher feelings. 

There are times when the appearance of the House 
of Lords shews the sense of the regulation of the 
Commons, which prescribes a fixed number of members 
to make a House. A noble lord will be delivering a 
speech on the items of the Russian trade to two peers 
on one side of tlie House and one on the otlier—per¬ 
sonal friends who wish to save him tlie ridicule of 
giving up because the Tfouse is absolutely%i^ty, or 
of addressing tlie lord cliancellor by name as nis only 
auditor—^as Swift began the cliurch-scrvice to his sole 
audience, the clerk, witli * Dearly beloved Roger.’ 7’li« 
proceedings of the House, liowever, are half the time of 
such a listless jfiaracter tluit the audience seem ready to 
drop off every niomeM|c and the only persons interested 
are the visitors to tli^trangers-gallery, now come to 
make themselves acquainted with the faces of Lord This 
and the Earl of That. It is strange what an influence 
a title h.ss on the gaze of these jteople: the most j 
forcible sjwech from a plebeian member elsewhere m.iy 
probably fail to induce them to ask his name, while they 
will stare for half an hour on the unmeaning face of .a 
dukg, tliat tliey may be sure to know it again. Then, 
besides tlie gallery, there is a small crowd about the 
throne; one or two peers liave tlieir children tlicrc, 
curly-beaded youths, in white trousers, to whom they 
are pointing out tlie different places of ministry and 
opposition, indca'trinating tlicni into tlie first mysteries 
of parliamentary tactics, and teaching them betimes 
to Connect the good of tiieir country with their own 
personal conveniences, ainhitions, or expectations. j 
In truth, were there a far more lively set of debaters, i 
with more lively matters in hand, it would be iin- j 
possible to be in spirits in such a chamber ns the 
House of Lords. Its golden luagnificenco oppresses 
you with the full weigiit of the metal from wliicb it 
is derived. Tiiose grim olil Magna Chnrta barons 
that gaze over their descendants in sable majesty— 
they are of tlieblaekest bronze—from the niches .above, 
seem to command, with a more than paternal gravity, 
order and respect in their presence. The eternal 
carvings, tlie never-ending devices, all press upon you 
with*tlieir cumbrous magnificence; you need not tlie 
tlirone to remind you tiiat you are supposed to be in 
presence of majesty; and a royal dinner-party itself 
would be scarcely more repugnant to a fligiit of imagi¬ 
nation, tlian Sir C. Harry’s bedizened, lK*-sculplured, 
and le-filigrced hall of the fatlierless—as the did 
Irishwoman in pitying accents called the Peers of tlie 
United Kingdom. Tliose pursy walls seem as if tlicy 
would refuse t<f echo anything less grave tlian the 
sententious traditions which form the staple of tins 
eloquence delivered before them. *| 

The relief to this solemnity of grandeur is the ^ 
presence of the ladies. On every field - night each 
intending orator brings tlie females of his family to 
hear him; it is an occasion for new dresses, and tlierc 
is not a better place in existence for studying the 
latMt fashions. Almost the whole of thei two sides 
• of the House is devoted to gallantry, together with 
almost all the available room down stairs. TheFAvrs 
pay: the ladies visits at intervals, evidently making 
▼cry tne^py with the proceedings down stairs. Lord 
lledesdale made himself very unpopalar a few weeks 
ago' by :jcoQp!||eatlng upon this mode of transacting 
^■ hMitteas of the nation, and|gaid that it mode the 
Hoftiie like, a Tl>is last allusion gave an 

opai^,lbr a^nst his reraarkit, wiiich were 


true in the main nutwitlistonding. tVlien Ais kind 
of attraction is present, the younger peers will make 
speeches as much at tlic women as at the^atiqn; the 
flirting and allusion going on seem^ut of place and 
undignified in the gravest assemW^ in the world; and 
business may be sftriously biriuered wlien dt is sure 
to be niade a subject of quizzification afterwards; for 
Hie fair spectators are obtain to liave an acquaintance, 
more or less, with at least hall‘ of tlie orators, and are 
too gladlo liave sometliing so pregnant with satire to 
talk about as a parii.imentary debase. Besides tliis, 
the members of tlicotlicr lluuscSare gnerously cramped, 
for room, in consequence of tliis mispftccd gallantry. 
They liave but a couple of corners of tlie galleries cut 
off lbr their acooiiiniodation, and qre carefully fenced off 
from intruding Tie^otul; so, that a most important 
member of tlie House—unless he liapi>ens to he a privy- 
councillor, in which ca.se he lias a place by the throne— 
may be compelled to bear a debate on his knees, with 
two fat fellow-members crossing tlieir corporations, 
immediately over liim, wlWle a bevy of fair dames just 
In' are laugliiiig, flirting, and cliatting at their ease. No 
Winder if coiujilaints are now and then ligartl in the 
Conimon.s of tlie imperfect accommodation forded 
them ‘elsewhere.’ 

Even thd presence of ladies docs nol lighten tlie in¬ 
tensely heavy appearance of the House. G* the contrary, 
they seem to form a part and parcel'of its laboured 
magnificence, and add a few more to tlie oppressive 
splendours which weigh on tlic aristocratic atmuspliere. 
One longs to shake one's self, to got rid of tlie cliillncss 
wliich lias taken Iiold of tlio spirits, and feel a vigour 
from fresli air and tlie sliniilieity of tlio blue sky. All 
tliis does not at all abate the eagerness of tlie public to 
obtain adiniasiou to the Lonhs' debate ; tlic innate love 
of gazing at the aristocracy wliich belongs to the British 
public gives them an interest in looking at tlie dullest 
speecli from a nobleman; as for lieariiig it, this is a 
luxury by no means common, except from one or. two 
speakers. *<«■» 

Botli Ilonscs are often graced by tlio presence of 
Indian chiefs, wlio always appear in full oriental eos- 
tunic for the occasion. During tlie past year, soldiers 
have for flic first time been admitted in their proper 
dress to the strangers-galiery. It is strange that up 
to tliis time the wearing of tlic uniform of his country 
has been an insuperahle bur to the presence of any 
person at tlic debates of its legislators. 


NEWTON?-, 

IN T-VV'O TARTS.—TAJIT II. 

• HKWTON m ACTIVE LIFE. 

It was the habit of Nbwton, in liis Cambridge-days, to 
turn aside from m.atliematic8, and work in liis chemical 
laboratory for six weeks every spring and autumn. . 
During this time, lie experimented very assiduously, 
his kinsman, Humphrey Newton, lending him a hand; 
but tlic assistant never could make out exactly whsUt 
the master was doing. The experimenter’s maimer 
was always grave and uncommunicative. There were 
glass receivers and vessels in the laboratory, but these 
werejscarcely ever touclied; the principal business 
sseemed to lie vfith metals, which were continuously 
under fusion; tiki philosopher building and alterie^^is 
brick-furnaces with his own hands. Antimony was 
in great request. No result apfiefred ever liwconie 
out of the labours. The expe^en^?had the air jaf a 
man who was ‘aiming at something*^Beyond the reach 
of human art and industry,’ There was an old mouldy 
book, in the apartment, entitled AynWa on the MtU^ ^ 
into which the persevering operator occasionally lopl^ti& a 
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^^^najely, there are other source*, more precise than 
Hamphrey Newton’s imp/essions, now available to the 
OUriou* infiuirer, which reveal what the ‘aim beyond 
the reach of hus^n art and imlustry ’ was. Newton 
was trying his hahi^at the transmutation of metals. 
There afo books on alchemy extant, the margins of 
which are covered with notes in the philosopher’s own 
handwriting; and Sir pavid*Brewster has seen copies 
of extracts from alchemical works in the saute charac¬ 
ter. In a letter to a Mr Aston, Newton requests that 
gentleman to,iiiquire ^louccrniiig a noted alchemist in 
Holland, reputed to be in possession of important 
secrets, and he asks him in general terms to investigate 
everything that fallk in his way during )iis travels 
which hears at all upon tfio processes of transmutation 
—‘ the most lucil'erous and lucriferous experiments in 
philosophy.’ 

Whilst Newton was engaged in his subtile mathe¬ 
matical investigations, and>8till more subtile ‘illumi¬ 
nating and gainful’ experiments, a visitor arrived^t 
Cambri^ge^ upon what proved to be a very momentous 
mission. Dr Halley had been for some time endeavour¬ 
ing to determine, the laws of tlic planetary anovemonts, 
when it occyj-red to him to try whether lie could 
ascertain by ctRculation the possibility of those move- 
-nients being represented by elliptical courses. He 
found, however, that this calculation w'as too complex 
for him to effect as he wished, and he therefore went 
over to Cambridge to consult Newton upon the matter. 
To his surprise, lie found, in conversation, that the 
philosopher had long since determined a ready means 
of accomplishing what he desired, but had so little 
valued his success, that he had dismissed the subject 
from his thoughts; and could not now even lay liis 
han d upon the notes he had made of bis work at the 
lime. Upon the urgent solicitation of llnlley, lie again 
entered upon the same train of investigation, and soon 
reproduced the method in detail: tlii.s was in ICSi. 
The result was communicated to the Tloyalf'Society, 
and, under tiic management of Halley, printed not long 
afterwards. This communication formed tlic first 
instalment of tlie immortal work now knon-n under the 
familiar denomination of The Prindpia^ more correctly 
The Mathematical Prindples of Natural Philosophy. 
Halley took carsSiow to keep his illjustrious friend at 
bis proper occupation ; the laboratory and lucriferous 1 
experiments were forgotten, and tlie real luclferous 
labours were pushed forward uninterwittingly. In 
three yeara, the doctrines of gravitation were applied 
to tlie peculiarities of elliptical movement, and were 
traced out into all their magic results; and tl» great 
code-book of the physical laws of nature was before tlie 
world as t>*completed whole. There can be ns doubt 
that the gfatitude of that world for the rich jiresent is 
in a.great measure due to the jfidieious determination 
I 'and management whereby Dr Halley overcame the 
dislike of the studious recluse to fame and notoriety, 
i ^ A very beautiful little episode is enacted about this 
_ 'I’he mighty sage is interrupted in the ra^dst of 
hill yictorimis career against the mysteries of th* 
Bajatj^iai universe, by a touctungly huftau interest. He 
•.haifleft Cambridlfe for a season, and is at "Woolstliorpe, 
tlie sick-bed of Itis mother. She is ill with 
pit fevjm her days are numbered; and the 
of her, illustrious son bends' over the bed by 
I by day, aclmlnistering with its own hands 
isite medicines to the sufferer. The g*at 
is ibtgeriui of his magic in anxiety for his 
Phe big brain, at anyrate, cannot preclude tlie 


large heart frpmltaftng its ptopeir share also iti the 
destinies of humuity: the philosopher’s splidtous care 
is, liowever, all ib vain—his mother diel of the fever, 
and is interred at Colsterwprtli. 

The scene about the yeiit 16D3 changes altogether, 
and New'ton appears in a ][)erfect1y different aspect. 
He now bitterly proves the accuracy of his own sus¬ 
picion, that quiet is a greattn- blessing than notoriety, 
and finds he has to pay a lieavy tax for the right of 
enlightening the world. Before he can complete his 
investigations concerning tlie movements of the moon, 
he lias to ask the astronoincr-royal, Nlsmsteed, to 
furnish iiim witif a new series of observations of the 
luminary. Tliese observations, however, are not forth¬ 
coming so immediately as his impatience lends him 
to fancy they might be. The Gorman philosopher, 
Leibnitep too, imagines that certain discoveries of liis 
ow'n <mtr.act from the value of some .of Newton’s 
early mathematical labonrs, and presses his claim in 
no very patient terms. Those and other like annoy¬ 
ances take the recluse, in spite of himself, so far out' 
of the habits and pursuits which are^ost congenial 
and suitable to liis tcmperainent»tihat his bodily health 
fails under the irritation. Fa /two years, lie has been 
seriously ill; the hodil 3 ’’ ailments, of course, react upon 
the mind ; tlie temper, before so suave, is now sus¬ 
picious and irritable. All at once tlie sage, so 
iiidiflercnt to temporal renown, has become exacting, 
and jealous of his own importance. He writes irritable, 
and sometimes incoherent notes to his friends; lie.is 
pugnacious with botli b'lamsteed and Leibnitz. Upon 
one occasion, he is in tlie chair as president of tlie 
Koyiil S(x;iety, wlicn, upon observing certain unseemly 
grimaces on the part of Dr Sloane, lie tells him that he 
is a ‘tricking fellow, a villaiii, and a raseuL’ ’I'here 
can be no doubt that tlie close and incessant labour 
wliieh Newton encrountered when ho undertook to 
unravel the seeinlngly tangled skein of the lunar 
movenienls, lias been too liard a task, even for his 
gigantic intellect, and lliat his mind has been soitic- 
wliat unhinged by tlie nieutal efibrt. lie has liimself 
.remarked, upon more than one occasion, that his head 
never aeiied excejit wlieii he was studying the compli¬ 
cated coiKlitions of tlie lunar movements. He writes 
to Locke, in extenuation of some impatient expression 
lie lias used towards liini: ‘ Wlien I wrote to you, I had 
not slept an hour a night for a fortnight tugetlier, and 
for five days together not a wiiiSt.’ In tliis tiiere is llie 
clearest evidence that tlie irritability'' of the overtasked 
pliilosoplicr is a morbid result, and not a natunil trait, 
ills brain, largo as it is, has be*m placed througii ikbour 
in tliat exliausted condition in which sleep cannot be 
enjoyed, and then the sleeplessness h.as perpetuated 
and aggravated tlie irritable condition. Viewed in this 
light, the Irascibility^ of Newton assumes a very inter- 
c.sting aspect, for it serves to connect the almosttiupitr- 
human mind of the piiilosoplier with the fates of ordiiuiry 
humanity. It is more plc.asant, after all, to think of 
the great sage wlio was able to weigh the stars, and 
.measnre tlieir courses, as sliaring with common mortals 
*tho responsiiiilities and w'caknesses which arc insepar- : 
able from their organisation and state, than it would, 
he t} liave to contemplate him as of another and higher 
order of beings. It is agreeable, too, to fiiid that the 
big brain, tj'ruut as it is, nevertheless is in a. degree 
dependent fOTiits own uninterrupted rule upon the; 
integrity *f the economy with which it is assopiat^. 
'fhe weakness of Newton dignifies mankind, but tiiS' 
fntltless perfection would luire been a reproach to 
human race. 

In a very unpretending and admirable article la a 
recent number the ISmhburgh iRevtsto, occasipn bits 
been taken to allude to the tynestjon of teiji^Ftif 
Sir Isaac Newton. The ccAclui^oa.at iwHtoli lha 
arrives, after''a conaideratioa Of 


arrives, after''a conalderatio^ Of 
has been advanced on opposite 
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antagonists tod ind^cteet fSriendsi iB,^t the philosopher 
possessed that negative kind of itbpirturbability which 
arose ftom Intense absorption in hisnursuits and insen¬ 
sibility to things around him; but thkt wliatever tended 
to arouse liim from this absorption, and to take him 
out of himself, also awakened a sort of resistance and 
resentment. He was imperturbable wlien tliere was 
nothing to perturb him •„ but once thrown off from his 
balance, he had little self-control, and became irritable, 
and could be even intemperate. It was really a natural 
sensitiveness of mind—a quality commonly present in 
the finest natures—which was exaggerated into irrita¬ 
bility by hard work and ill liealth, qpd wliich then led 
to the quarrel with Flamsteed, to the jealousy and 
suspicion of Leibnitz, to tlie undignified scene at the 
Eoyal Society, and to other passages of a like kind. 
The mind which had fatliumed the mysteries ^external 
nature, proved to be un.abio to understand o\master 
itself. Under this irritabilitj', Newdon unquestion¬ 
ably possessed tlie noblest qualities : he was forgiving, 
courageous, transparently honest, and inoorruptibly 
pure. As a matter of course, he was generous—such a 
man could nofr he mean or narrow in his sympathies. 
Ills idea of the intrB!\‘- value of money was just what 
might have been anticipated in one wlio liad so 
thorough an acquaintance witli the real coin of nature’s 
treasury. Hearing, upon one occasion, tliat a mathe¬ 
matician iiad an ingenious book ready for the press, 
whicli could not be printed from want of means, lie 
forthwitli offered a bag of money to defray tlie expense. 
Ills notion of a doctor’s fee w.ns a handful of gold 
taktn from liis cont-pocket; and when tlic famous 
surgeon, Clieselden, once remonstrated witli liiin for 
remunerating liis professional services after thi,s fasliion, 
he rt'joincd laughingly: ‘Why, doctor, what if I do 
give j ou more tlian your fee? ’ 

The last scene of this interesting life-drnina has now 
to ho glanced at. The rooms in Trinity College and 
the trim garden are deserted; tlio professorsliip and 
fellowship at Cambridge have been resigned, and the 
philosopher, full of years and of iionours, is residing in 
a town-liouso, presided over by a graceful housekeeper, 
Catlierine Barton, the child of one of his half-sisters, 
who has been educated at his own cost, and has grown 
to woman’s estate. All the distinguished men of tlie 
age flock to tlie house of the illustrious sage, and are 
hospitably received and entertaiiiod by liiin, principally | 
througli the good management of tlie clever niece. | 
Newton seems to have recovered his health, and to a 
great extent liis mental equanimit)', hut he has been 
drawn considerably out of b's life of seclusion and bis j 
abstract studies. He is now a public servant in .a 
practical sense, and is filling the important post of 
mastership to the mint. At the end of the sevcntckinth 
century, Charles Montague, afterwards Lord Halifax, 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britajn; 
when he took office, he found the current coin of the 
realm so depreciated by the dishonest practices of 
many years, that the worst of results were feared for 
conimercial interests. The silver coin' had been 
wstematically dipt and pared down, by men wlio mad% 
fortunes by the robbery, even from before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1695, it was considered a mere 
accident whether a shilling, taken as a legal tender, 
would prove to be worth more or less tl»n fburpence. 
Qno hundred pounds in silver money w'esc weighed 
upon several occasions, and it was %und that the 
weight which ought to have been four hundred ounces,'' 
was only two hundred and forty ounces at Bristol, two 
hundred and eight ounces in London, and tme kumnd 
: andstzteen ounces afOxford. Half, or more than half 
bf tfe jfietal originally contained in the coin had been 
pareij . 

; having venr anxiously deliberated 

that there was no 

, Other I; t^aa tn call in all the old coin, and 


issue in the place of it new milled coin, which* fteuld ! 
not be p.ared at the edges without Immediate^tecfioii. 
Arrangements were made for carrying this purpose 
into efibet, and a day was named as thS last upon 
wliich the light coin ■should be ullo.ise-d to circulate. 
'Fen furnaces were built in tlio garden beltind tlie 
Treasurj', and lieapl of mutilated crowns and shillings 
were every day molted into massy ingots, winch were 
sent off to the mint t<k be recoined. King William 
was .at tl^is time at the head o? an army in the Nether¬ 
lands, and sent home for L.200,000, as absolutely 
essential for the payment of Jiis troqps. Tlio officers 
at tlic mint declared that it wal impoasdile, under any 
eireunistaneos, to turn out more tlian L.i 5,000 worth 
of new coin every w'eok. Tiie chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer li.ad known Newton at Cambridge, and had sat 
with liiiTi ill parliament for % sliort interval some time 
before; and the statesman appealed to the patriotism 
of- the pliysical pliilosopher to come to his aid in this 
great difficulty. Newton responded cordially to tlie 
appeal; and aecepted the office first of warden, and 
afterwards of master, to» tlie coining establishment 
of the realm. He turned aside from his abstruse 
ffudics, .and threw the energies of his cliaraejei*entirely 
into the work tliat lie had taken in hand. Veiff soon 
there were nineteen mills working together at the 
Tower, aiuf auxiliary mints were brouglit into activity 
in the five principal cxtr.a-metropolita«> cities of the 
kingdom. L.120,000 worth a week Jf silver money 
was by this means issued to meet the wants of the 
king and tlie l.and ; and by the end of the century, the 
tempe.st had been victoriously encountered, and the 
state safely steered througli the threatening dangers of 
the storm. 

As might have been anticipated. Lord Halifax 
bocanio, after this co-operation, the grateful friend 
of tlie pbilosnpber. During the early years of the 
eighteenth century, the distinguished statesman was 
constantly seen at the little leve'es of the monarch of 
science. When he died in 1715, he left his friend’s 
niece a legacy of L.5000, and all his jewels, bcSlI^ 
having procured for her a crown-grant of the ranger- 
ship and lodge of Bushy Park. Two years subse¬ 
quently Catlierine Barton married a gentleman of 
the county of Hampshire. John Conduitt: the newly 
married pair lived with the pliilosopher in his house 
in Martin Street, Leicester Square, for four years, the 
husband helping the master of the mint in his labours; 
and when, six years subsequently to that, the master 
laid down hisspffice in tlio otdin.wy course of n.'iture, 
at the advanced age of .eiglity-four»;(ears, his nopliew 
by nmtriage became his successor. • 

Newton was knighted by Queen Anne in 1705, for 
bis servi^fes to the state, and in recognition of his 
great attaiiifhents. The picture prescnted*of him in 
his later ye.ars possepes a peculiar eliarrn. It is pro¬ 
bable that the gentle violence put upon his inclinations, 
at the instance of his friend Lord Halifax, really 
lengthened Ills days, by withdrawing him from the 
routine of exhausting thought in which he had pre¬ 
viously involved himself. His hair was thcii as white 
as snow', but this wa« almost tlie only sign he bore 6f 
the wearing effect of time. He seemed to have entirely 
recovered from his temporary impairment of vigour. 
His senses were penetrating and clear, and his intellect 
still powerful and keen. His extraordtoaiy life had 
coTrtffrised withiji itself a long series of triumphs and 
victories, but not the least remarkable of these was 
the one which ife achieved oyer his imtural despet^he 
big brain, when, having accepted the wardenship bf 
the mint, he wrote to the astroupmer-royaleMhl^P °bt 
like to be dunned tod teuied h^’sforeigDera about 
mathematical things, or to he thtoght by our own 
pfople to he trifling away imy time about them, tehen 
I am about the king^ husinete.’ It is very pleasant 
to think of the disebTeter 6f universal grayitatlbn ■ 
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the eniiyicipating' himself from the thraldom 
. wn idiosyncrasies, and coming down from the 

l>*«ren^o go about the‘‘king’s business’ with the 
H^ple earnestness of one led solely by the sense of 
diity. * » 

DE KLJNIHNGER’S CRE(5lE SEEVANT- 

Many years ago, a eortain doctor, Hermann Klln- 
dinger, came to reside jn a small town in tiio south 
of Italy. With a profound store of practical know¬ 
ledge, Dr Klindinger was nisu known as a man 
singularly devo^ tos-tho pursuits of experimeutal 
science; sometimes so manifested as to cause no small 
amount of apprehension in the minds of the simple 
race around Iiim. I:j,e hail been lieard to t.ilk myste¬ 
riously of some curious secrets lie possessed relative 
to the vital principle; .m* awful were the pranks lie 
played on tlie bodies of two malefactors wlio b.ad been 
executed for murder in a neiglibouring district; and 
which he had, thougii witli some difliculty, obtained 
from the autlioritios. Tlie, good pudro of the little 
town came at length to renionstrate .against proceed¬ 
ings whish every one said boro tlio stamp of dialioliciR 
agency; and which tlireatencd to clash so seriously 
with tllb pious opinions of liis flock. 

‘Most wortlij^Dr Klindinger,’ said the pfiost, ‘your 
experiments, tljpngh doubtless intended for an e.veelleiit 
purpose, are ceifainly quite opposed to the spirit of reli¬ 
gion. It is a dangerous presumption iidtli which men 
are now-a-days possessed—that of investigating t)io.se 
sacred ihysteries of nature wliioh Providence meant 
should be for ever veiled from us in tiiis life. Our 
Holy Mother, tlie Cliurch, lias always wisely discounte¬ 
nanced any tendency in that direction, as lying sub¬ 
versive of true faitli and simplicit)' of heart; and I 
would suggest to 3 'ou, signor—who, being a heretic 
and a stranger, are very likely not aware of tlie 1 
objections wliich exist lierc to jour scientific experi- 
nicnts—the wisdom of at least confining tiiem witiiin 
mifisawer limits.’ As tlie pidre spoke, he gazed 
curiously at the physician, whose manic however, 
betrayed neitber anntij'ancc nor alarm .at this some¬ 
what authoritative address. 

‘Veryreverend padre,’ said he, ‘the experiments you 
speak of are, I should imagine, iiot of any reprclicnsiblD 
nature, being calculated to promote the progress of 
humanity—an end which, it seems to me, is peculiarly 
within the province of true religion. Since, however, 
tiiere exists a prejudice against them in l|ie community 
of wbkh I am, a member, it is certainly desirable liiat 
tliey should be dbqpealed as much as possible drom 
public knowledge^ The physician spoke these words 
with perfect courtesy, hut accompanied witji a sort 
of mowingt icy Bmile, wliicli was, howewr, not per- 
ceiv«l by his visitor. He was a man of middle age, 
whose very pallid face was warmed by no breath of 
human passion, but seemed informed solely by tlie 
clear, cold light of intellect. Opposite to liiiu sat the 
worthy padre, with the veritable priestly visage which 
is known all the world over. 

Tile doctor again addressed.hiy visitor. ‘Perhaps, 
excellent padre, you would condescend to partake of 
some refreshment in my house ? Although devoted to 
the interests of science, I do not quite forget the wants 
of the body; and I can promise to set before you some 
of the very choicest vintage,’ % 

j i'Thai^s, worthy doctor,’ said the*priest; ‘your 
ho tjatal ity I shall be happy to aeeepti’ The doctor 
, rose,-, apd, waikink to the door, was heard ''to give 
. diKct!domestic on tlie subject of the proposed 
^ refireshment.» In ^ ‘few niinutcs the door opened, and 
a youi^ man,' dre^d in a rich and fiinciAil costume, 

x^^xnUBdt like ruby, the rich and generous wine; 

, wjt not on the wine, much as he appreciated 


its promised quaRtie% that the eye of Padre Boboli 
rested—he startetl up in terror, and a shock passed 
overalls face. f .* 

‘ It is only my (fwle servant, Diego,’ said the doctor. 
‘But my inoffensive attendant seems to produce a 
strangely unpleasant impression upon the good people 
of tills village; thus it is that X' so seldom allow 
liim out of doers. Within, ]ie has but one to terrify, 
and that is my old housekeeper, fiiane|kH, whom I can 
scarcely prevail upon to sit with him in the same room.’ 

‘Motlier of God!’ said the priest with a slmddcr. 
‘ Surely, signor, tliere is something more than natural 
in the asfiect of your servant. His look appals me— 
it is diabolical! O signor, signor, surely here has been 
ymir art at work in some way—this man is a horrible 
lusus natural! ’ 

‘ nay, indeed, Padre Boboli. Poor Diego exists 
in pcrf(i|^t*accard.an(!e with the usual laws of humanity, 
even as you and myself. Pray, look at him again, and 
you will find on closer inspection tliat he is really, 
if aiiytliing, a well-looking fellow.’ 

Tile padre did look, and shrank back again with even 
gTi'.iter terror than before. Yet tlie dot€or spoke truly 
wlicii he called Diego a good-I|Pl2ing fellow—that he 
certainly was, so fur as mere physique wont: he was 
tall, of a figure perfectly symmetrical, and with much 
of tlie indolent grace so characteristic of tlie creole'; 
ids features were regular and delicately' cliiseled, but 
ids complexion was of a colourless, almost livid hue, 
made more strikingly conspicuous by a mass of ebon 
hair and an eye of burning black. But the expression 
—fiy, ay, there it was!—the expression of that face 
was in truth aiipallingly horrible: it made tlie heart 
of poor Father Boboli actually bound and leap up into 
ids tliroat: it was like no other face he had ever seen, 
:inil suggested the idea as of one divided from natural 
existence by some .strange and indefinalile barrier. By 
1 its means, all tlie pliysieul perfection before described 
became transrauted into sometliing a thousand times 
more repulsive than the presence of absolute ugliness 
and deformity; iiiul yet in it there was nothing evil— 
only a terrible discordancy, as it were, with all that 
was perfect and adiidrable in tlie organisation. Some- 
tliiiig great .and sacred had been neutralised or profaned 
—it wa.s impossible to say what; but tliis belief 
gradually stole upon the mind, tliat here had been 
violated some great law' of being—in tliis iiutnan face, 
ruined and distorted, was apparent tlie diablerie of art 
in antagonism with the sanctity of nature. The priest, 
after a few moments of terrified silence, at length 
muttered sometliing about taking leave, and mgved 
Iinrriedly towards the door. * 

‘May I lieg, Signor Padre,’ said the physician, ‘that 
you will not depart so soon, and without the refresh¬ 
ment already at hand. If tlie presence of my servant 
be repugnant to your reverence, I shall dismisfLhim 
forFliwith. Diego,’ he added, ‘ thou mayst now rwire ; 
we can dispense with tliy attendance.’ 

The creole looked up with a vacant {|tare, and, with 
a sort of crouching obeisance to his master, slowly 
Ifft the room. 

Padre Boboli drew a long breatli, and wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. ‘ Heaven bo thanked,’ 
he said, ‘ that thix creatiw has disappeared 1 i 
protest, signqf', I smII ik^'soon recover the shock 
of his prqsence. Forgive my suspicions,’ said the 
priest, with a glance as keen as an arrow, ‘but I do 
^apprehend, Dr Klindinger, that there is some awM 
mystery connected with your creole.’ 

Tile doctor smiled his icy smile, and with thp 
most unruffled politeness and apparent good-humour, 
endeavoured to dispel the impressions of thetUanned 
cleric. , . ' 

-‘Truly, good padre,’ he said, ‘you ore qukb^istaken. 
My servant I do.confesl, is certoinlyra slngalarilOOking 
being, but that is explicable on very grciunds: tfe 
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gay toothj 'When I flrat saw hin\it ^as as a supposed 
iucutable lunatic. 1 once visited Iwrto Rico on some 
business caQnected vrith my proiession, and in a 
barbardusly neglected asylum for tl^ insane this man 
attracted my particular notice. He had been for two 
years outrageously mad, in consequence of a severe 
brain fever. I proposed to take him under my care, 
and was allowed to do so without any opposition. A 
desire to test the power of my art, I confess, actuated 
mo to this proceeding more than any feelings of beno- 
velence, as it is one of my tlieories that no lunatic is 
incurable; and hi this instance, iny efforts to restore 
comparative sardty have been successful. Biego, as 
you see, lias become my attendanli, and is really a 
most trustworthy and devoted creature. lie is still a 
Hale amiss in tlie cranium—there is a jar somewhere; 
hut in time I hope to remove it. To convince you, 
worthy padre, of his perfect harmicssness, I Sa^ assure 
you he sleeps in a room inside that which 1 myself 
occupy.’ 

As the doctor gave this explanation, there was a 
triumphant mockery in his eye—too dimly visible, 
however, to strike ux>on the disturbed perception of 
Father Roboii. TBB^riest tried to he satisfied with 
the story he hod heard, but his trouble could not 
subside instantaneously: to aid, however, in that 
desirable effect, he a|)plicd to his li])S tlic goblet of 
Lachrymo!, handed to him by the physician, and after 
one or two draughts, became a much more tranquil 
man. His eye lost its look of overwrought terror, and 
the ruddy tinge came back to the plunq) cheek, which 
before had lost every trace of colour. 

‘ Signor Klindinger,’ he said, ‘ how is it that you fear 
not to retain this man in your service, considering he 
may one day break out a more violent lunatic than 
liefurei’ And, truly, uotwithstauding your confidence 
in your art, I should he inclined to predict some such 
catastrophe; for metliiuks nothing but smouldering 
madness could produce, .m expression like that which 
1 have beheld. The eye,’ coutiiiued the padre, shud¬ 
dering slightly—'ah! that was indeed terrible. Wliy, 
signor, the man might well he taken for a jeUalore.. 
1 felt that glanco shoot tlirough luy marrow, and 
congeal my very blood. Would to God, worthy 
doctor, you were a believer in our holy church—then 
would it be i>ossiblc to exercise on this wretclied being 
the healuig xiower of rdigiou. I, siguor, possess a 
reliquary, adiich has in truth effected wondrous 
miracles, and this I snail be hax^py to X'laco at your 
disposal: even with the drawback of incredulity, 1 
doubt not that it will prove beneficial.’ 

TAc doctor listened >ith much axipareut deference, 
and thanking the good p:idre, professed himself imbued 
with much respect towards tlie miraculous relics, 
although he could not, unfortunately, lay claim to 
the requisite amount of faith. At this moment, 
<bo floor ox>cned, and Hiego again appeared, iftid 
approaclicd, as if for the purpose of making some 
communication. His eye blazed very bright, and 
■was directed t(ftvard8 the priest with an unpleasant 
stare. He seemed inclined to speak, but his lipf 
emitted nothing more than a vague, hoarse murmur: 
his master at once comprehended this rude language, 
and turning to the terrified priest, informed liim that 
the message of Diego %nvoy that he—the 

padre—was requii-edwitliout. The good man. hurriedly 
taking leave of his host, started up, and »s quickly 
as possible made his way out of the house. On his' 
disappearance, the doctor indulged in a short sardonic 
laugh; and with an expression coldly malignant, ttm- 
to Diego, 8^: ‘.Truly, my domestic, Uiy precious 
bxutencg ureses to attain to some notoriety. Here 
tUnl^ in this remote comer of the globe, taken to 
'task^4^t\m,pgra]nid experiment. Holy church, in the 
^ this coi^uleut padre, ^ill, I fear, cause me so 
As he directed his eye 


towards the creole, the features of the ihan liecame 
darkened with a sort of animal rage; but ^;ere was 
blended with it a certain bewildered look,'^ of one 
wondering in the delirium' of a fever, which waj truly 
])iteous to behold. AWth an uncertaju movement, he 
advanced towards his master, and emitted tlie same 
hoarse murmur beft»o deserib^. The physician looked 
scrutinisingly at his servant, as if coolly observing the 
symptoms of a patient,.gnd then addressing him said: 
‘Good Diego, go down to old Gianetta, who will 
doubtlcs^ lie pleased with her coraiianion. I can now 
quite dispense with your presence.’ The creole moved , 
mcehanieally to the door, inueit witlittbe same asiiect 
as a dog which olieys the t.'ommand of a liTinmn creature, 
whom it feels to he u superior and controlling power. 

This Diego was doulitless a .singular and fearfhl 
puzzle: whatever might be Jibe secret connected with 
him, it was known to no other than the man of scienw, 
who regarded him, ayyparently, more in the light of a 
cuuniiig machine than as a heiiig of the same species 
with himself. It is a fact well ascertained, subsequent 
to tbe occurrences bere narrated, that Doctor Klin- 
dinger had been known to remove suddenly from 
fSrious phnccfs where he had made his abi^e^ in con¬ 
sequence of the attention attracted by this hateful 
creole. Half-whispered stories there were of various 
mysterious* doings between master aiicf servant, which 
made i)eoi)le’B blood run somewhat «pld, and ren¬ 
dered the presence of the pliysieian exBessively odious 
and repulsive. In this simple Italian village, he 
had reckoned, it seemed, on being left to follow out 
his scientific ideas in peace; but ho was wofully 
mistaken. The good folks liiul eye&, ears, and tongues, 
and made up for tlieir incapacity to discover the 
secret of the doctor’s art, by an amount of conjec¬ 
ture which, if not of the most acute kind, was 
at least ricli in fancy. Not many weeks had Dr 
Klindinger been settled in his new abode, and already 
bad bis x'ursuits been closely watched, and he himself 
the subject of general incxniry. The old woman whom 
he had emidoyed as his housekeeper, after the Acst 
day, absolutely refused to sleep in tlie bouse. She 
would net, she said, rest under the same roof with 
this di^'olo creole. With difficulty did the physician, 
by ample recompense, induce her to remain even 
during the day. It was not alone iiecuniary considera¬ 
tion, liowevcr, which indu(X!d the excellent Gianetta 
to do even so much. Her curiosity was strongly 
at work; and what with the desire of satisfying it, 
and the importance of being in a position to do so 
more easily than her neighbours, Jhe good woman’s 
terros was sufficiently neutralised qnj kept within due 
bounds. She had, nevertheless, stiTi need of great 
powers of endurance, for startling and fearful were the 
appearancesaaromid her. This hideous Disgo seemed 
actually }>ossessed of a devil. He was as mischievous 
.as a baboon, unless under the eyes of his master, and, 
like that animal, was endow'ed with singular iiowers 
of uncouth mimicry; he also ax^xieared to have some 
faint perception of the faculty of humour, and in 
several ivays worried and tortured his ancient fellow- 
servant ; he would sijpal behind her back at times, and 
on suddenly turning round, she would catch hint 
grinniug diabolically, as if enjoying her terror; then 
he stole her cates .and preserves, for lie was an enor¬ 
mous glutton, with a maw, in fact, which appeared as if 
it cgpld never be npiieased. It was eyident, however* 
twitfi all the pi%nks of Diego, that be stiU labour^ 
uniler a sense eif restraint and inferioiity; be would 
often crouch in a corner on hearing^ the voice oi^'iffis 
master, and exhibit every symptom of the nmjt abject 
terror. Even of Gianetta he ’entejtoiiildaTort of 
apprehension, for she had only to ]^k at Mm some¬ 
what sternly, when he would sneak off with a subdued 
aifd drooping aspect. There were occasions, certainly, 
when he did indulge: in desperate paroxysms of-fury,' 
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•ni he WM thenf^iotolerable to behold. Once that' 
dinette hod threatened to have him corrected by hie 
maitersome piece of thievery,.he etarted np and 
■prantr at*hw like a tiger, with each a desperate, 
fiendish look aitd bowl, that tbo poor dame declared 
to the dootor that ho reward would induce her to 
remain another bout iu the house.* In vain the Signor 
£Unilinger promised, for the future, to keep such a 
Watch over the creole thal^ he v'ould never again 
venture upon such measures—in vain he indicted on 
the offender the severest corporal punishment, still 
Gianetta's terr({£ could iu nowise be allayed; she 
would not 8ta»and departed with her nerves dread¬ 
fully shaken, Snd the mystery slie had come to investi¬ 
gate still undiscovered. No other ancient female could 
be found to replace Itpr: so the doctor, albeit averse to 
a juvenile donieatie, as be^ng likely to promote greater 
facility of intercourse between his establishment and 
his curious neighbours, w'jis compelled to accept the 
proffered services of a certain young damsel named 
Sianco, whose glowing olive cheek and clear eye 
indicated a considerable amount of health and spirit. 
Bianca was a plump and handsome Hebe, and the 
horrible^cQiole at first sight of her actually betraySt 
consid|rable signs of admiration: he stared and cliat- 
tered until the poor girl beeunie faint with terror; and 
it was not until the doctor had subjected liim to 
another course' of discipline, that he ceased his dis¬ 
agreeable inani^stations. 

The occupation of Iliego was solely to wait upon 
bis master; this office he performed in much the same 
manner which one would observe in tlio movements of 
a well-trained monkey: liis .tetions seemed to be the 
result of simple instinct alone, directed into a certain 
channel by means of the controlling human agency to 
which he was subject; his attempts at speech were 
barbarous, resembling the jabber of an idiot; but his 
master could, after some pains, teach him to pronounce 
many words and phrases, so as to make himself quite 
intelligible; yet with such a voice and manner as one 
OTwkl not, after all, suppose were those of a human 
creature. Sometimes it seemed not less a'.onishing to 
hear speech from Diego, than if it were emitted from 
the mouth of an orang-outang, or even tlj^' most 
inferior species of monkey. 

Dr Klindinger, it was observed, had an antipathj', if 
not B feeling of positive malignity, towards his unfor¬ 
tunate attendant. Cold as he now was, the man of 
toienco boro in his face the traces of intense and 
violent passions: that icy aspect was«.'Cvideutly the 
result of a naturp(oncc convulsed to its centre, and at 
length, exhausted of all its fire, arisen from the cuius 
of the past into the calm cold region of intellectual 
abstraction. With his mysterious attendant, ^he doctor 
was frequently thut up, and loud altercatiosa, as it were, 
had been hco^ between them. ^)nce, the girl Bianca 
was intrepid enough to steal on tiptoe to the chamber 
door, and peep within. Tliere she saw a strange pight: 
the creole, apparently a corpse, lying back on a couch, 
and the doctor administering to him some liquor out 
of a phial. After a short time, the creature revived, 
and then the girl heard im angi^' howl, but not cer¬ 
tainly proceeding from the lips of Diego; no—it came 
as if from another comer of the room. And now—was 
it £ucy ?—a third, a shadowy presence as it seemed, 
Covered above the pair. Hie girl might be mistaken, 
for she could not see quite distinctly. A cret^ping 
. seneation of terror at length overcame her, and she 
wa^^ to betake herself immediatekr to the lower 
aiBBI&ienta. ' 

Jt wjjyj^ about nudsummer, and as Father Boboli 
[ reeling frq^a dis^t mission, he had occasion 
to ;paas 1^ the s^uded residence of Dr Klindinger. 
'Xte evemng had begun to set in, and the padre < 
wif nok'&ee, from some serious apprehensions as ho 
-the mysterious premises. There was a 


large garden joining the cottage, dark With tall yews 
and myrtles, and liaving a wil^mess of rich flowers 
now trailing around, half wild from- negl^t In this 
garden, the priest heard the unskilful tinkle of a 
guitar, accompanied by a strange hoarse voice; then a 
slight rustle, and at length the words ‘Fadre-Boboli, 
Padre Boboli 1’ pronounced with a chuckling accent. 
All at once, the head of the qreole was seen to emerge 
from tlic shade of the trees, and appeai'rover the slight 
enclosure of the garden, looking out with a grotesquely 
horrible grin at the unhappy priest. He seemed 
mischievously inclined, but at this moment the doctor 
was heard in a Iqud voice to summon ‘Diego.’ The 
creole instantly retreated, and the padre was not slow 
in hastening in abother direction, lie had received a 
serious fright, from the effects of which he actually 
became yi. In his sick-chamber he requested the 
attendg^ce of Dt Klindinger, and was in due time 
waited upon by tho physician. 

‘Are you aware. Signor Doctor,’ said the padre, 

‘ that my present illness lias been actually caused by 
the sudden and threatening appearance of your creole 
last evening? Doctor, doctor! why d(/you persist in 
allowing that horrible being t/*¥ove at liberty; .and 
thus perhaps endanger the life and reason of many 
persons ? You will infalli'oly bring upon yourself tlie 
censures of the church and the authority of the law. 
He should be nt once confined in some safe asylum, or 
evil will undoubtedly come of tlie affair.’ 

‘ I protest, reverend padre,’ said the doctor, ‘ you are 
unnecessarily alarmed. My servant is incapable of 
committing any dangerous deed, unless on some serfous 
provocation, or when injudiciously treated. I allow 
him sometimes to w.alk in that garden for the necessary 
uii and exercise: it is the only spot he can seek for 
tliat purpose, since our worthy villagers would certainly 
stone him were he seen outside the bounds of my 
residence. Mis sudden appe:ir.aucc before yon, Signor 
Padre, was simply a token of recognition, perhaps of 
reverence; for bn it known to you, that this man had 
been, as 1 understand, before his unfortunate madness, 
a devout and zeidous Tioman Catholic.’ 

‘ Say you so, indeed ?’ replied the priest. ‘ Then, of 
a truth, the poor wretch must hare meant to solicit 
my ghostly ministration in some way. I would he were 
not so horrible, and I would certainly impart to him 
all the consolation in my power. As it is, however, I 
cannot overcome the terror I feei nt the sight of him t 
it is unaccountable, inexplicable,’ said the puzzled 
padre. 

‘It may be,’ said the doctor, ‘that after a,space 
Diego will be so far advanced tmvards perfect sanity, as 
to lose in some measure this expression, which seems 
to have so strange an effect upon yoiw reverence. It 
was produced, I have no doubt, by tho poor wretch’s 
gross ill-treatment in that miserable asylum, ^tn 
whence he was rescued by me. It is simply the- 
effect of suffering and terror, reverend padre, and will, 
in all probability, fade away by degrees out . of his 
countenance.’ * 

( The padre appeared more composed at this sugges¬ 
tion; and after receiving a prescription at tho huids 
of the physician, allow^ him to take lui departure 
homewards. 

Some dayst after the attendance of the physician 
upon FatljCT Boboli, it was understood in the t^age 
that Dr Klindinger had asked and obtained permiuioa ' 
'to remove fibm bis present abode to an ancient mansion 
in the vicinity, for many years unoccupied, and now in 
some degree a ruin. 'Phe liickering4^t of B torch 
fell upon the figures of the pale p^Mdaa sad Ms 
servant as they entered the gloomy poraff'ln^b 
ness of the night. The giant pines and larclulUmoped ^ 
and inovred to each other With faint wbilfl^ofl^nfi 
stranger adventdhan thtse did wttUshadevdtidinetw^:.. 
before. Mystery and horror were 
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80 Mdd each leafy tongue to theiov vinda which atolo 
on huiriediy to hear tiie story. 

The old caatello was, in truth, remote and desolate 
enough to secure the new inmates fsom all intrusion: 
tliither none of the villagers ever ventured. Year by 
year had the sculptured lions above the gateway 
frowned grimly down upon vacancy and silence, and 
tlie discoloured and fungifclothed walls been nnwarnied 
by any humau breath. In the neglected garden, a 
wlnte marble fountain sent up its melancholy song to 
tlfe sky out of the graceihl ruins of its beauty; the 
broken figures of faun and dryad lay on the ground, 
wreathed ,with the flowering crcepgrs which overran 
the brumhling structure. One statue only remained 
perfect—that of the rural Pan, whose ludicrous deform¬ 
ity contrasted strangely with the sad loneliness of 
the surrounding scene. In this abode of, departed 
grandeur had the doctor and his servant nowy-csided 
for many weeks, uninterrupted save by tho daily visits 
of Bianca in her character as superintendent of the 
household. She, poor damsel, was rather ill at case, 
for besides the chilling solitude of the castcllo, which 
could not but rHisejipsuperstitious fancies in her head, 
she had also to contefei with tho disagreeable attentions 
of Signor Diego. He haunted her footsteps persever- 
ingly, but yet in a timid, sneaking way, as if still 
feartpl of punishment. It was inexpressibly repulsive 
to her to behold this being, wearing all the outward 
attributes of humanity, inibned with ail the fulness of 
life, yet wanting, apparently, its liighost and most 
precious element. He would sit for hours in a eorner 
of tile room, with his peculiar vacatit stare, and mut¬ 
tering from time to time some unintelligible gibberish. 
There seemed really to be no spiritual link connecting 
bis nature with that of the human family—no mental 
affinity of any kind. Some fatal hut indeflnahlo want 
was there, which deprived him of any place in the scale 
of his species. On the brute creation he appeared to 
have the same repulsive effect; the house-dog shrank 
from his touch with dismay, fis if, by its instuict, it 
recognised a thing anomalous in creation. There 
were moments when Diego knew .absolute gaiety. He 
grew horribly frolicsome, and then liis degradation was 
more painfully apparent: he would dancei, and caper, 
and whoop after a hearty meal—the very realisation 
of the mere haraan animal. Many of the lower 
passions were strongly developed in him, and looked 
out with fearful distinctness from those perfect and 
chiseled features. He could exhibit a strong degree 
of envy and jealousy upon occasions of a kind perfectly' 
iden^cal with those passions in the inferior animals. 
He positively abhorred Aie sight of a handsome young 
fellow whom he had seen sometimes rather lovingly 
caress the fair Bianca outside the latticed window, 
and who generally contrived to see her once, at loiist, 
in ev^ry week. Ho certainly possessed strong acqi^ii- 
Bitive propenaities, for the jingling and sparkling of 
some ^Id-pieces whioli ho once beheld so wrought 
upon him, that, jie instantly darted upon the treasure, 
and was with much difficulty deprived of it. All these 
frailties did, like so many rank weeds, flourish luxnri* 
antly in the nature of the unhappy Diego; but they 
wme none which are not indigenous to the material 
soil of humanity. Sacred is the thought that to this 
BQurce alone is to be attributed the empii^ of that evil 
by which our world is darkened and disfiguijid—finite 
iii' its nature as the corporeal frame f^om whence it 
vpoDgi so must all evil one day dissolve find perish, 
leaving that soul which is incapable of pollution fireo 

■ sphere. • 

meditations of Padre Bo boll tended 
direction of the old casteilo, though, 
vas not within the power of all his 
cad Mm tMther. ‘ Ah 1 ’ thought the 
11 but gain adeeas fofr only one hour 
Htttmeiit in which this strange doctor^ 


I am informed, pursues his diabolical studies* then 
might 1 hope for some ray of light wliereby to AiScover 
themyslery.’ Butwain was that wirii. Dr^Hindinger’s 
was a Bluebeard chamber, into which no* being but 
himself ever dared tff enter, and wlJfch was always 
secured in his absence beyond the possibility of access. 
Had the worthy pJdre-beon able to accomplish his 
wishes, he might certainly have made strange disco¬ 
veries. Among the multifarious papers of the pliysi- 
dan, mapy speculations might be seen by whi^ the 
man of orthodoxy would have been doubtless puzzled. 
Here were curious thoughts on the ipiture of matter 
and spirit, wild and ImprobabTe to 11 ^ last degree. 
In the fragments of an old journal wore those extra¬ 
vagant ideas: ‘It is hardly possible to suppose that 
life and the soul arc not two distinct principles; that 
life docs not exist independently of the soul, and 
might continue to exist oven were it deserted by the 
spiritual essence—the soul calmly informing the mortal 
structure, yet infusing not whnt wo call vitality. This 
last it is which acknowledges the might of the sharp 
dagger and the subtile poison. Were the connection, 
^en, dissolved between soul and body, it is my aim 
to demonstrate that I, Arnold von Ebhrcnsteih, might 
still, by the grand power of that science whosp wor¬ 
shipper 1 Bfa, maintain the vital principle within that 
mortal frame.’ 

Other memoranda there were, evidently relating to 
the early life of the writer—the history of a dreadful 
wrong, written in words of scorching fire. There had 
been a tragedy, such as men talk of with pale clieek 
and faltering tongue: a woman, young and beautiful, 
the adored of her husband, had been the victim of 
unlawful piassioii, even in the finst May mom of wedded 
life. Under the lurid sky of that Indian island, fate 
had laid upon three persons her iron grasp; there where 
the gorgeous flower droops and dies from the rich ful- ' 
ness of its own beauty, mid tho yellow snake coils in 
the rank luxuriaiiee of the forest. Then came an hour 
of vengeance and of blood. But wrongs there are for 
which blood cannot atone, for which men would gUKiJ* 
follow the destroyer into the shadows of eternity. 
‘Yes,’ said the record, ‘men say I am avenged; but 
well ea<i this heart feel that fur me it is no atonement 
—for me, over whose head the vast universe has reeled 
and crumbled into ruins—whom the passions of tlie 
fiery gulf have blasted with their thunder: the flame 
which before shot through my veins, is now become 
a subtile, deadly poison. I am cold—cold. Now for 
my purpose, hg thou my handmaid, great goddess of 
science! ’ It rambled on again : ‘ AinJLtiien successful ? 
Mosttnect, in sooth, is thy condition cf being, 0 man of 
merciless and brutal passion. Here grovel in the dust 
at my feig;—crawl as a serpent: thou shalt drink to 

the dregs of Aisery and debasement.Obnie, then, 

impalpable thing!—gome and mourn over thy vile 
habitation. It is the subtile torture I designed. It may 
1)0 hellish, be it so—but it is revenge. Here it lives and 
glows, a jmrtion of the fiery tortures of mine own soul. 
Ah 1 there is an irresistible fascination, a fatal neces- ; 
sity, full of misery and despair, by which men teO 
Imrricd on ns surely .as by the intensest longing of tire 
heart after happiness and rest. Strange it is that: the 
strongest and most ungovernable impulses of hunKahity, 
instead of pleasure, involve only palm . . . . Is tW 
tho end, then, of those dreams so pure and lofty in their 
AimV Now, now alone, wandering through the vast 
^solitudes of space, in that awful self-containment which 
overleaps for evtc tho bounding-line of rnortWity.’ 

But out of this chads of faded and crumpled niahtt- 
scripts, it would, however, have ^een- ratIiQwaif|tf9[cult 
task even for the prying eyes,of Fa'^r Boboli to put 
together an intelligible or conneoteifietdry; it would 
scarcely have done more tlian to whet hi# enriosity 
to a very acute point, and fill his mind with ideas 
of vague horror. Better &r for the worthy padre’that 
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W; htand (BkmiW lever grasp those evidences of an 
V 0 :TerwrMght and nnlisppy,nature. , 

It tras^^e one autumn night vrjien Dr Klindinger 
retircjl to flSs antiquated sleeping-apartment, lit only 
by a single lan%i. Pacing up asid down, the physician 
found himself suddenly standing opposite a huge, half- 
dimmed mirror, with a curious'frame of arabesque 
devices, where his figure was fully reflected ; while, at 
the same time, it was reprq|luced upon the opposite 
wall in dark and gigantic shadow. Tlie sight seemed 
to call up a disagreeable sensation, for the gazer turned 
away with a shrinking and uneasy gesture. There 
was something Kidescribahly spectral in the aspect of 
that triad group—those hollow, flashing eyes, that 
bloodless check and lip, appearing with awful fidelity 
in the dim and silpnt mirror, the faint outline on 
flooir and wall imaging fprth more appropriately still 
this idea of im|Mi]pablc spirit; so the three figures 
Stood, until there wight have well risen up in the mind 
of the physician a strange confusion of ideas regarding 
the identity of the elusive and impalpable ego. Then 
his thoughts wound on and on; and lie, the man of 
intellect and science, wlio had delved and wandered 
through' the intricacies of being, and snatchPli 
therefjom secrets dark and dread, now stood vainly 
and franticly, as of old, seeking for that ^eat ceiitnil 
point to which Ihe niigiit of mind ever aspires, yet can 
never, in uioatulity, hope to attain. But this man, 
even within thfr narrow whirling circle of the human, 
had he not with desperate hand seized upon the 
operative power of nature, and profiuiely rvrested its 
prerogatives to his own wrong purposes! The occult 
and daring investigations of the physician tended not 
in the direction of that golden track which leads to | 
tile knowlciigc and development of the harmonies of 1 
creation, which is the end and aim of a philosophy | 
holy and wise ; but rather, for his heavier curse, in tliat ] 
false path of discordancy and opposition, by which j 
tlie springs of the great machinery are disordered and 
broken. 

«»skfter a short space. Dr Klindinger turned away, aiid 
opening a cabinet of inlaid ebony, took fr .n it .a little 
phial filled with a beautiful vennilioii liquor, clear and 
pure as the loveliest rose diamond: he removed tlie 
stopper, and an odour so e.vquisite filled the apartment 
that it might well seem as if wafted from the bowers of 
the primal Eden. He poured a few drops into a little 
cup of crystal water, and entering an inner apartment, 
approaclied a couch, upon which lay the motionless 
figure of the creole: he lay in a payiful and rigid 
attitude, and it jquld scarcely be ascertained whetlier 
indeed he slept, qy tras not locked in tlie clasp oftsome 
hideous cataleptic death. The old expression was still 
on the face, the paleness of which was so inysnso that 
one conld aiot but gaze with awe, questiauing w'itliin 
himself whether here were not Jiefore him tlie silent 
and deserted abode of a departed intelligence. The 
physician stooped over the couch, and gently poured 
through the half-open lips of its nccupant a {xirtion of 
the red and perfumed liquor. There was an instant 
moreraent—-the eyes gradually opened, and the frame 
became instinct with life. The tyeole started up with- 
' a convulsive movement, and gazed upon the doctor 
with that look so often described in all its strange and 
undeftuable horrori 

*Of a verity,’ exclaimed the physician, with a hoarse 
laugh, ‘ why, old bimon Magus could not have ddlie it 
better, neither could the great Albertul himself. Ahl’* 
in lower tones, ‘ they worked nat, after all, as I 
have done,'.tbo3c princes of the crticible and furnace.' 
t .2!ifmj|L|8igj;ljer figurc^ appeared in the room, hovering 
with pKS teoing^ ovei;the couch of the creole. This 
.jwas ai^ahape darktsnd shadowy, bearing in every linea- 
Ulest A fearfully exact likeness to the mysterious Diego • 
vivid and distinct indeed, yet with a 
ahigular dissimilarity. Could It be imagined 


that the earthly and Regraded form of the creole had 
actually put on the lucid robe of immortsdity, leaving 
behind the grossness of the mortal frame, then 
could this 8tran» apparition be easily rea,li8ed; but 
there still lay the half-recumbent figure of Diego, 
looking convulsively upward, and seeming to-claiiA a 
certain affinity to the shape which hovered above. The 
physician regarded the dual §gures with an expression 
somewhat approaching to awe, and yet with a mixture. 
of defiance and evil passion impossible to describe. 
The shadow seemed ever and anon to emit cries mf 
despair; in its lineaments were depicted unutterable 
misery and pain, vet mingled with a sort gf sad and 
majestic sublimity. ‘Torment me not!’ it was heard 
to say. ‘ Let the hour of forgiveness come'. Thou and 
I shall meet again!’ Gazing down on the horrible 
aspect of the creole, it seemed to writhe with agony. 
Face tg, Vace now stood the two, looking fixedly on 
each other with frenzy nameless and unknown ; then 
the voice sounded no more; the shadowy presence 
faded into air, and with a sigh of relief the physician 
walked slowly away. 

Sonic days after this inexplicable seene, as Padre 
Boboli was walking in his ca^^K. from the church, 
he saw outside the humble hotel of the village a 
party of travellers, who seemed seeking for a further 
mode of conveyance on their journey. Just a?,, the 
padre was about to accost one of the group, lie saw 
crossing the narrow pathway the tall figure of Dr 
Klindinger. As lie approached, one of the travellers, 
a man of noble and distinguished air, started back 
with a look of amazement and terror, as if he c^uld 
not trust the evident“e of his senses. The doctor, on 
his part, seemed not less startled; he paused, changed 
colour, and finally walked on with liurried steps. The 
gentleman approached the priest, and said in a very 
agitated voice: 

‘May 1 beg, Signor Padre, that you will give me 
some information with regard to the person whom I 
liave just now seen—that tall man who has so quickly 
disappeared 'i ’ 

‘Certainly, signor,’ said the padre. ‘That is our 
resident physician. Dr Klindinger, a stranger who some 
time since settled mysteriously in our locality. He is 
a singular man,’ continued the padre, ‘as yon,'Signor, 
might easily learn were I to teU you all I know of 
hi 111.’ 

‘Dr Klindinger!’ said the stranger. ‘Ah^ truly, 
good padre, you are mistaken; that undonbteilly is 

not- But,’ continued he, ‘I do not wish tO say 

more on this subject.’ , . 

‘ Truly, signor,’ said the reverend father impatiently, 

‘ it would be desirable that you shoiild, if possible, give 
every information in your power relative to the said 
Dr Klindinger. There are strange rumours abroad 
with regard to him and his creole servant—that diabo¬ 
lical being! And methiuks it would be more conducive 
to the benefit of our rustic community had the said 
Dr Klindinger never been seen among|t us.' 

‘ Creole servant, did you say ?’ questioned the gentle¬ 
man. ‘How extraordinary!’ He thought for a few 
moments with evident terror, and then turning to the 
priest, said: ‘ Good padre, as I and my fellow-travellers 
intend remaining here for the night, 1 shall, if you 
condescend tq wait upon ns, communicate to you idl I 
know of ^is so-called Dr Klindinger.’ 

The priest called at the appointed hour, was received 
by the strftiger, and then a very singulac nam^ve 
came to be related. 

‘Vie, Signor Padre, whom you cal| Dr Klindinger, 
was once known by the name ofvArifeild von Ebhreu- 
Btein, a man famous for his devotednesi t»„Ae cause 
of gcieni». Going to one of the West Indi 
he there met a young and lovely idil; 
married, and who was kuined by the 1 mm pasi^ 
certain Signor Alonsi 4e CaatrO, li JSp^lh cTeo 
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who had been a discarded loyer# A terrible revenge 
was taken by the frantic husband. Hate seemed to 
have transftfrtned Arnold von Eblirenstein into a fiend: 
he murdered, barbarously murdered this man, and 
immediately disappeared from the island, taking with 
him the bo(iy of his enemy.’ 

‘How, signor?’ said tlie priest with starting eyes; 
‘ what do you say ?—too^ with him the body of the 
creole ? ’ , 

‘Ay, truly, reverend padre, did he; but for what 
purpose is not understood.’ 

'I'lie countenance of the priest grew deadly pale; be 
muttered and crossed himself, the very picture of the 
most extreme and abject fear. ‘ O signor, signor! 
this is dreadful! ’ 

‘ Explain, good padre,’ said the gentleman. 

‘Did I not tell you, signor, that tlie doctorJjiaJ. with 
him a creole servant—a horrible, liideous being, who 
is the plague of every one around him ? ’ 

Tlie stranger listened, half curiously, half fearfully, as 
if with some hidden thougiit, which, however, assumed 
, no distinct siiapo. The priest went on. 

‘Signor, hav»you seen, ever seen tliis creole wlio 
was murdered ? ’ **"**% 

‘ Yes, good padre; ho w.as a man of remarkable 
appearance—handsome in an eminent degree.’ 

Timt evening tlie padre contrived, by means of 
Hiaffca, to introduce the stranger into the garden of 
tlie doctor’s residence, where Diego was listlessly 
wandering uii and down. The creole went on, pacing 
slowly, then turned round, and revealed fully to the 
'behoWers tlic <>ntiro liorror of his hideous visage. The 
stranger uttered a terrible cry, and fell at length 
totally insensible to the ground. At tliis moment, 
attracted by tlie noise, appeared tlie pale face of Dr 
Kliridinger, wlio belicld with dismay tbe spectacle 
before him, whereby he felt convinced tlie mystery 
of ids life had been, by some strange .accident, 
discovered. 

Next morning, tlie lifeless body of Diego was found 
carefully disposed upon a coucli, bearing no trace of 
its former friglitful expression. Of Dr Kliiidiiiger, 
notwithstanding tlie most rigorous search made for 
him in all directions, no further intelligence could lie 
ever after obtained; but lie assuredly left beliind liini 
recollections, which could not easily be effaced, of bolli 
himself and ills creole servant Diego. 


‘THE PIKE, SIJl.’ 

Was there ever anytliing so absurd as a turnpike ? 
You sWt on a summer pleasure-excursion—snnsliine, 
ipii^th, anticipations of the pleasant picnic, perliaps 
secret hopes of the smiles of one of the fair constituents 
of tile party: all is rattle and glee. Before getting a 
mile am you are arrested by a gate, and a surly Cerberus 
attendmg it. ‘ The pike, sir.’ It is not a great sum 
you have to pay—but what a time for paying any tiling! 
Wliat a squirt cold w'Uter it tlirows in upon the 
steam of hilarity 1 Or say you are setting out on an 
unavoidable winter-journey, ontsuie of some sort of* 
vehicle—-gloved, great-coated, muffled up, to meet tlie 
inckmency of the day—bands thrust in somewliere, to 
keep them warm. Every few miles, you come to a toll, 
where all your mufflings have to he undong, in order to 
get at the shilling which carries you through i Could 
a petty tax be levied in a more harassing way ? Ten 
payments, perhaps, in one day. Surely it ii the very 
perfection of incommodionsness for the subject. 

■“ The public taxes are raised by a machinery whlbh 
costs, we helieve,'^ abeut three per cent, ot toe sum 
exacted. suppose we were to be visited every day 
for: fifteeuTCnee of house or window duty, what would 
percentogbof cost be then ? Diat would assuredly 
T -Wiy ttbsnrd w^^ of raisinf a hoqse or window 
itilf< precisely toe plan we take fmr 


raising too tax required to keep* roads in ttpair. 
Every six or seven miles,t mid everywhem/at toe 
borders of a county, we set down a roanyin a small 
house by too wayside, to exact from each miVelltr the 
portion of tax for tlie lirief space of iftad over whicli 
lie lias to travel before lie comes to anotlier officer of 
tlie same kind. Vre give ourselves toe owmber of 
satisfying perliaps lialf-a-dozen collectors for one species 
of tax in a single day. A'nd all these men, of course, 
have to Ijc supported. Everybody, of course, wishes 
tliem—anywliere; but tliey must all, nevertlieless, 
make a living by their wre;tc,heti idle tr^dc. 

la a moderate-sized county in ^cotlatu^(Forfarshire) 
there arc forty-one sucli tax-shops, each witli its tax- 
man. The wliolo money annually collectctl by the 
trustees, on an average of tlirea recent years, was 
L.9731, or L.‘2ii7 jior toll. *Tliink of keeping up a 
man with a wife and family to collect so small .a 
sum! Why, he must have at least a foiirtli, if not a 
third more, to liiniself, for liis trouble. The cost of 
collecting of this tax appears to be fully twenfy-^ve 
per cent. It is perfectly nxiiistrous. 

^Wliat stamps tlie plan with a p<'culiarly barbarous 
character, is tlie jirineiple at the bottom of*t.’ Tolls, ■ 
it apiiears, are established in one district soleljfc with 
a view to tax another. ‘ At tlie besj,’ says a late 
report for Forfarshire, ‘ it [the system] is a devico by 
wliicli one county or district is enabl^ to throw a 
portion of too expense of its roads upon its neighbour.s, 
.wliile tliese neigiibours in their turn adopt of necessity 
the same expensive maeliinery to tax others. If a 
correct debtor-and-ereditor aeeoiint could bo made up 
for toe wliole country, shewing, on tlie one hand, the 
receipts derived from tlirougli-traflie, and, on the otlier, 
tlie expense of keeping up toll-Iiousc.s and bars, and 
paying tacksmen, it is tliougiit that the latter would 
nearly' neutralise tiie former. A district might tlius 
sliuw tliat it gained L.IOOO from tlie.ir neigiibours at 
an etpense of L.800, leaving a bahiiiee of L.200 in its 
favour, '.vliile their neigiibours might sliew a similar 
jirofit. Hut it is quite clear that Ibere is liere^ii’ 
immense loss to tlie general community.’ The system 
reminds n.s of the illustration given a great many years 
.ago forag- panijildct of wortliy old Perronet Thomson 
on tlie corn-laws, ropreseming the monkeys of Exeter 
CJiaiige all striving to fllcii from each otlicr’s pans, anil 
destroying a large' proportion of the entire food of tlio 
party in the proco.ss. 

How strange it seems tliat a system so preposterous 
siiould liavc liean fully exposed upwards of ten ye.ars 
ago,’*' siiould Imve tlieu been the «pbject of much 
discussion, and generally' admitted to bad, and yet 
should still survive! 

TEUTHFiJlNESS in works of AET.t 

• 

At a performance in tlie tlieatre of-, one of the 

scenes jwas an oval edifice in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre, in which were painted several spectators in the 
position of looking at tlie representation below. Many ; 
of tlie real spectators in tlie pit and boxes were dith 
pleased with the ideas of a subject so unreal and so 
improbable being placed before them. On this pdintj' 
the following conversation took place between the 
artist wlio painted the scene and one of toe spec¬ 
tators :— 

Sjxitator. I cannot comprehend on what grounds 
^ou can defend suclt a representation. 

Artist. I still Jhink I sliali be able tp do so to yjojjj 
satisfaction. When you go to a theatre, do you expect 
that every tiling which you ore gpin^ to iMMiiili be 
true and real ? • .% * 


• In an able treatiso, entitled Jtoai Sejbrm, by Mr W. Fagan, 
Cupar-jFifo. 

t Translated from the-works of Qoetbe. 
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- but what I do expect is, that 

ereiyA^g shall seem true and teal, 
jiri. me, my friend, if I deny you that. I 

^ maiotaia mat yon do not expect any such thing, 
r Well, tBSs really is strilnge. If the spectator 
did not wish eveiytiiing that is represented at leitst to 
seem true and real, why shoultf^lie painter take so 
much trouble to draw every line strictly in accordance 
with the rules of perspectii^i, and to represent everj- 
object to perfection? »Why should tliere be so mucli 
pains taken, so much money expended, to keep true 
to the costume 4 >f the times to which tlie spectator is 
to be transferred ? 'iVhy do wc consider him the 
greatest actor'wlio expresses feelings most truly, whose 
speech, attitude, and mien approach nearest to the 
truth—who, in fact, carries illusion so far tliat wo 
imagine we sec the roalit|r, and not merely an imitation 
of it? 

Art. You express j'our feelings very well, but it is 
more difficult than you perhaps imagine to know 
clearly what you feel. What will you say if T tell 
you that theatrical representations never seem true, but 
that they have only a semblance of truth ? ^ 

Sp. To* draw a flue distinction between words, 
whicl^ indeed seems to me to be merely an equivo¬ 
cation. , , 

Art. Wlien we speak of mental ofTects, u'e cannot 
choose our wteds too nicely; and I think an equivo¬ 
cation of this kind indicates that, being unable to 
state clearly wliat our inward feeling is, we endeavour, 
to answer the question at mice from two points of 
view by using expressions of a doiiiile meaning. 

Sp. Be it so. But 1 would wish you to explain 
yonr meaning by examples. 

.ilrf. Ifotliing will te easier. When you go to the 
Opera, is it not a real perfect enjoyment to you? 

Sp. One of the most perfect that I know, if every¬ 
thing is in accordance. 

j4rt. But when you hear that the people ok the 
stage meet sin;/iiig, that they greet CMoh otlicr sikgmj, 
they sing the letters they receive, • Apress their 
love, tlieir hatred, all their passions in songs, that they 
flgllt singing, and die shtging —can you say that tiio 
■whole representation, or a part of it, seems/irue, or 
that it even has a semblance of truth ? 

Sp. I must confess, if I consider it that way, I 
cannot say that 1 think the rei>rcsentntiou true. 

Art. And yet you will allow you derive real enjoy¬ 
ment from it ? 

Sp. 1 cannot deny it. It is true, Ir remember the 
time when peop)* used to ridicule operas on account 
of their gross iwpsobabilities; but I also know*tbat 1 
nevertheless always derived great pleasure from it, and 
that I derive more and more through tlw; progress 
we have rflade in operatic performances. • 

Art. Do you, then, even in an ppera, find the illusion 
I)erfect ? 

Sp. Illusioa 1 Well, I do not think I would use that 
e.xpression; and yet it is a kind of illusion, at least 
something very nearly related to it. 

Art. Might you not say tliat it is a forgetting of 
yourself; you feel charmed ? • 

Sp. I have felt so in many instances. 

Art. Can you point out to me under what circum¬ 
stances this 1ms happened ? 

Sp. It is difficult to say, but I think I felt, most 
charmed when everything presented the greatest 
harmony. * 

In those .cases, did the perfoifnance present a 
perfect harmony within itself, or was it the harmony 
df ;thtti4|"Wi6nrmancQ wiith some other work of nature ? 

Undoubtar^ the. harmony of the piece within 

But you will allow that harmony to have been 
Ifi^rkof-art?.' . ^ 

1Dwadedly sOi 


Art. We just nowidenied to operas a kind of truth¬ 
fulness ; we said titat what was there imitated was not 
represented in a probable manner; but can you deny 
to an opera tha;t inner traUi which arises from the 
harmony of a work of art ? 

Sp. A good opera creates a little world for itself, in 
which everything is done according to certain, laws, 
and which ought to be judge^d by its own rules. 

Art. Perfectly correct. And does it»not follow from 
tins that tliere is a vast difference lietween what is true 
to art and what is true to nature? and that an artist 
should not, indeed must not, endeavour to give his 
works tlie appe.arpnce of works of nature ? 

Sp. And yet very often works of art do appear to us 
like works of nature. 

Art. So tlioy do; but I venture to say that it is 
only to.tlie uneducated spectator they appear like 
works, of nature. The artist certainly esteems this 
kind of admirers likewise, but he knows they are 
only of tlic lowest grade. Sucli an admirer will be 
contented us long as tlie artist descends to bis low 
degree of appreciation, but he will never bo able to 
raise himself witli the artist, auj^foBbw him in tlie 
lofty flights of ills genius. 

Sp. The ide.a is strange, but I do not dislike it. 

Art. You would dislike it, if you did not yourself 
stand upon a higher degree of eduention. .. 

Bp. You say tlieii, only to the uneducated, works of 
art appear as works of nature. 

Art. Precisely so. Do 3 'oii remember the birds that 
flew up to the cherries painted bj' the great master of 
aniiqnitj'? *’ 

Sp. I do; and does not this circumstance prove that 
tlie fruit must have been oxccllentlj'^ painted ? 

Art. Not at all; on the. contrary, it proves to me that 
tliese admirers were true sparrows. 

Bp. And yet 1 surclj" could not help considering such 
a painting excellent. 

Art. I will tell j'ou an instance of more modem 
date. A celebrated naturalist had among his domestic 
animals a monkey, which lie missed one day, and which, 
after a long searcli, lie found in bis iibrarj% The 
animal was sitting on the floor, and had spread round 
him tile illustrations belonging to- a new work on 
natural liistory. Tlie professor approached witli a 
smile at the litcr.arj' taste of liis companion; but what 
was his surprise and vexation wiien he found tliat the 
monkey' had turn out and catea up all the beetles he 
could And in the work I 

Sp. Your story is, at all events, amusing. 

Art. And applicable too, \ tiopc. You would, of 
course, not tiiink of comparing these illustrations with 
the work of so great an artist as the painter of the 
cherries ? 

Sp. Certainly not. 

But you will reckon the monkey amopg tlie 
uneducated admirers. 

Sp. And among the greedy ones besides. This 
reflection leads me to a strange idc*. Should it be 
that the uneducated require a work of art to be 
•hatural, for tlie very purpose of being able to enjoy 
it in a natural, and frequently unwortliy.manner? ' 

Art. I am entirely of that opinion. 

Sp. And you think that an artist would humble 
himself by cxdeavouring to produce this effect ? 

Art. I«am perfectly convinced of it. 

But tell me this: you were polite enough to 
place me kbove the uneducated lovers of art; why, 
then, does an excellent work art appear to me as a 
work of nature? ! ■ ■ • 

Art. Because it harmonises witii your better nature, 
because it is supernatural, but not unnatiftal. An 
iHccellent work of art is a production Jffie hiunan. 
mind, and so far it is idso a work of naintre. But in 
combining divided iniAvidaalities, pre^ting even 
the commonest objects in their utinWIm^rtimbe ahff 
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dignity, it ia atore naturtC It nfast be appreciated by 
a iriind formed and edacatedpn harmony, and each a 
mind will find excellence and perfection, wherever he 
meets with them, in accordance witluhU nature. The 
common beholder has no idea of this, he looks upon a 
work of art as nxmn an article found in the market¬ 
place ; but the true lover of art does not only see the 
truthfulness of the. imitation, but also the excellences 
of subject itself, the ingenuity of tlie combination, 
and the supernatural beauty in tlie little world of art: 

feels that he must rsise himself with the artist in 
order to enjoy his work, he feels that he must leave 
the world of common things, dwell,with the work of 
art, contemplate ij repeatedly, and so create for 
himself a higher life. 

)§>. I feel the truth of what you say, and have 
often felt similar impressions. But metlunk%we have 
strayed too far from the subject that gave rise, to our 
conversation. You wislied to convince me that the 
painted spectators in tlie scene of our opera were per¬ 
fectly admissible, but I do not yet see how you have 
done tins. 

Art. Fortundbeli^hc same opera will be repeated 
to-niglit; will you be ac the performance ? 

Sp. 1 shall not deny myself that treat. 

Art. And the painted spectators ? 

Spm Will not scare roc away, since I consider myself 
ratner bettor than a sparrow'. 

Art, Well, then, my friend, I have certainly gained 
jny point. 


OUB BOKKION BELATIONS. 

Wr, have the privilege, or esteemed it so until lately, 
of living in one of the pleasanlcst spots of the plea¬ 
santest country in tlie world. Our village of Uiversmect 
has nothing but picturesque dwellings in it, although 
not two of them arc alike; and here is Seuview Cottage 
upon the very brink of tlio beach, and in a line with 
the little pier-head, very elegantly hut strongly built 
nf flint-stone—as it has need to be wlicn tlie nor'-casters 
set this way—with a stone-balcony running round the 
upper story, from which there is a grand view of the 
high white cliffs about St Bride's in Wales, the green 
Glamorgan Mountains, and the crowded Channel; and 
at night a no less interesting one. of moving lights at 
sea and stationary ligiits on dangerous rucks and at 
the mouths of narrow harbours. Tiiere ia Marine Villa, 
with its union-jack Upon the lawn in front, a boat 
stucli up on end for a sipnmer-liouse, and walks behind 
that run zigzag up the cliff. Tiicii, as we get more 
inland by some fifty yards, there ia, close by the 
stream, Bridge Hall, a four-roometl little doll's bouse 
of a place, with a flight of steps dow'n to the water’s 
edge,«and a little maid upon them always wasliytg 
dishes; then Bose Bower, whose lattice windows 
can scarcely be shut for the wliite and red blossoms 
tliat will push tbeir fragrant faces within; and then— 
one, two, tliree, yes, fifthly—there is W’oodbine laslge, 
in magnificent grounds of its own, nearly half an acre; 
with honeyiucklc, and woodbine, and sweetbrier run¬ 
ning riot all over the place, as though Mrs Fairseatdid 
not keep a gardener—which she does in common with 
ourselves and the rector—working for aach of us on 
alternate days; sixthly, comes our own dear darling 
hbme, ‘the Fishery,* which from the east looks down, 
upMt the river, and frofn the south rJj^t up the 
, wtmded gorge over the Ivy Bridge and the salmon 
weir to Lillie's Leap, that great dark pool among *the 
shadows, where the cavalwr lady drowned herself 
when bit lover married some other pretty young 
pKnsoii—ns was the custom, it seems, in tlie Stuart 
times. FrodSi those wf our upper windows which look 
nmhwa^ :w» cat(^ glimpses Si the Channel through. 

a whiff of the heather and 


the finest air in Devonshire, you iiAve only to'climb 
the hill behind the house to get it. ‘ Henrietto’^s-that's 
me—‘Henrietta abn’ays gets prosy over tb^scenwy,’ 
my brother says; and, indeed, 1- do lika^o dilate a 
little about the Fisherjl and Biversmedf, I’ll own ; the 
very street is so choking in its quaintness and irregu¬ 
larity—here a bow-window and there a bay,•and hare 
again the simplest little diamond panes, through which 
you can scarcely see what is for sale inside. Eivers- 
meet is pot London, to be stre, nor Paris, but it 
supplies all we can require; and as for scenery !— 
well, until Cousin Clara and huf niece came down to 
stay with us last muntli, I thought oftl^ scenery peer¬ 
less. They had been on the continent exactly a year; 
but one would have thought, to hear them, tliey were 
some of those unhappy foreigners whose mission 
it is to prophesy, with such infallible accuracy, the 
date of Perfidc Albion’s downfall, and to underrate 
every excellence she boasts. ‘ 0 my dear Henrietta,’ 
said Clara, the instant her arms were off my neck 
at our first meeting, and the kissing was over— 
‘we’ve got so much to toll you that I don’t know 
\V^ere to begin; we’ve had such a delightful year, 
such a charming expedition! Italy, AusAiii, the 
Ionian Islands, Greece, Constantinople, Switzerland, 
and France,(but that’s nothing)! Nice place you’ve 
got here; but you must not expect us to admire 
EnpHxh scenery, after what we've been flsed to. Must 
she, Charlotte?’ 

Charlotte, her niece, is a round piece of luggage, 
with a single sentence attaching to her by way of 
address, which she exliibits very good-naturedly when¬ 
ever spoken to—‘I’m .‘-ur I don no, auntie.’ The 
rest of her labels—for she hod some others before slio 
started, I know—have been torn off ami utterly lost in 
change of train.s, diligences, steam-packets, vetturinos, 
am] the like, and in conflicts with extortioners and 
official persons. She ronieinbers dimly some of her 
foreign sufferings and discomforts, but 1ms forgotten 
cveiything else. 

‘ 1 'm sur I don no, auntie.’ * * 

‘ Well, cousins,' said 1 laughing, ‘ since you have 
never Ix'cn at Biversmeet before, it will be strange 
indeed V we can’t sliew you something liere lioth new 
and striking.’ 

‘ What, my dear?’ said Clara, sto])ping on the land¬ 
ing, half-way to the rod-room, which we had prepared 
fur her, and which looks on one side to the river, and 
on one side to the sea~‘ what can you possibly have 
to shew me?» Temple, whirlpool, ruin, cathedral, 
l>icturc-gallery, snow-mountain, geys«i volcano—we’ve 
seen tlicm .all. Ah, my dear llenvieita,’ she went on, 
sitting down upon tlie fifth step from the top, ‘yon 
should hs»ve climbed Vesuvius. These stairs remind 
me a good d#kl, do you know, of Vesuvius—only there 
are no steps there, af course, and no carpet, for the 
ground is red hot to tread upon; and there was a naked 
mail, '«r nearly so, pulling mo uxi by a rope, and 
another pushing me ik'hind. Some were carried in a 
sort of sedan; but that's dreadfully dangerous, youz 
heels being higher than your head, and the bearers 
wanted two pound ten, or it might liaveTieen two and 
tcnpencc, fur we could never calculate those scudi., .. 
Wet), what a nice little bedroom! Ah, but yop sliOuld 
see the liedrooma in Germany, snowy white and eider¬ 
down ; the bed is a-top of you, and the furniture just 
Hke^hiit of a.sitting-room. ’ Gedenken Sie unkcr 
‘Bedroom zn Cologne, Charlotte?’ 

‘ I’m sur I—»— O yes, it was w^xe^o We got ta'Jfga 
up,by the police. Wasn’t it, auntie? ’ 

‘What w'as that?’ said I, beginf)in|i to feaWataiested. 

‘ 0 nothing,’ said Clara; ‘ only a ndicttloas business 
about passports. Charlotte, in my ^enoe, was asked 
if«we had got passports;, and she very foolishly said 
that she was sure she did not know, and. they locked 
us up. It was nothing. Wliat a pretty little fiver !, 












‘ Ah, ’ yoH 'should* see tba Mosel—you pronounce it 
wron«y in England—After times its breadth, and with 
ever so ooelt bigger rodca in it than these, shooting 
’-WbidiDjrrTissiog- . • • There now, that little bay 
^ across the Clidhnol reminds md immensely of the Gulf 
of Catania, in Sicily, only, of cot^se, on a very liumble 
scale. This sort of thing seems all so dwarfed and 
iasignificant after having been so much abroad— 
that’s the advantage of fltreign travel, it enlarges 
your mind so much. •Wtiat a little tuppen^’-lmpenny 

pier you ’re got! Ah, you sliould have seen the- 

Dear me 1 that^s the second dinner-bell, isn’t it ? l)o 
you know, in same places in tlio Tyrol we were sum¬ 
moned to table by a horn—so ronnintic, was it not? 
And BO were the pigs. Well be.down directly; we 
never took more Uian live minutes to dress when 
we were travelling—tidile d’hotes never wait, you 


I ‘I give tend’ shrfeM brother Johp, ‘and it’s real 
johahnisberg.' f 

‘Bless me, is indeed ? Well, now, that stood us in 
Florence about quarter of a scudo—about a shilling.’ 

John to himself, but very audibly: ‘ Tliat’s a 
wliopi>er.* " ‘ : 

‘These are capital dumplings, however, of yoursi 
you never get a dumpling out of England, that I will 
say for it: and the grapes, I supposes from yonJ" tiice 
little hothouse yonder. Ah, if you went to Hepae, 
youM never touch a grape at home afterwards.’ 

‘What are you eating them for, then?’ demanded 
hrotlier John ratter rudely; but as he spends half the 
<]ay in pruning them, it w.is enough to put him out. 

lie was not at all recovered, I could see, when ho 
came to us ladies in tlie drawing-room, hut Clara did 
not pcrtgiivc it. ‘Well, Joiin, I've been talking to 


know. La, Henrietta’—as I was leaving the room— 
‘how queerly your dress sits behind. 1 never saw a 
dress sit so in' my iife, except once, at the baths of 
Z.eak, in Switierland; but there tliey wore crowns on 
tlieir heads, and you don’t do tiiat, of course.’ She 
had got her face in tlic water, but was talking on ji)r 
all that; vhen 1 went down. 

It V a thousand pities, tlioaght T, tiiat Cousin Clara, 
who has been p pleasant person enough for .thirty yc.'irs, 
should be so changed by thirteen moiitlis of foreign 
experience, a^not to permit me to get a word into tiie 
conyor8ation-~the monologue ratlier—edgeways; and 
1 wickedly called to memory Mr Hood's similitude of 
some travelled minds to copper-wires, wliich get the 
narrower by going further, for I was outraged liy tlie 
comparisons which put our dear liivcrsmeet so com¬ 
pletely in the shade; however, determining not to 
annoy my brother Jolin witli complaints, and trusting 
that memory would fail our guest at last, 1 eamo 
smiling down to dinner. John had been out all the 
afternoon providing for our table with his rod. and 
tliere was a very fine salmon and some trout. ^ 

‘ 'Irout! I adore trout,’ Clara began ; ‘ and thesis for 
their siite, are excellent; hut you should I.' ’vc seen the 
trout at’- 

1 managed to get a hone in my tliruat, and to enlist 
Clara’s services in patting my back and giAng me 
bread, just here, or John, who is an enthusiast about 
his trout, would have been much annoyed, I ’tn sure, 
by the promised comparison. On slie went again 1 

‘Eoe? No, thank you; salmon-roe is nothing after 
caviare. “Caviare to the multitude,” you know, 
because everybody eats it on the west clast of Italy.’ 

‘I thought cpi’iare was a Bussiun dish?’ said I 
innocently. , • ^ 

'' Weil, yes, it is in some sort a Bussian disli; but 
it is also a very favourite food with th* Italians. 
Anchovy P Please. Anchovy comes froril Italy too, as 
you may have heard, and gives its name to the island 

of-No, that’s sardine8,'by the by. But it don’t 

matter. Thank you, yes. This mutton reminds 
me< did you ever happen to taste sheejfs ribs 
dried in the sun, Cousin John?’ (My brotlier, who 
is fond of delicate eating, here gave a little shudder.) 
‘Well, you’ve no idea how good it is; we had it in 
tlw Tyrol; no—at St Quirico, in Italy. Didn’t we, 
Charlotte ?’ 

‘I’m BUT I don no, auntie.’ 

:. ‘Nonsense, child 1 Don’t you remember how angry 
ou mode the woman by offering to copnt lier bealls for 
er, if she would only cook ouT dinner ? Charlotte 
WM such a plague tiiat day to us, and*wouId not sleep 
nTnight.' 

'• ‘ murrgured the niece, ‘ and a tarantula.’ 

,. *;Q yes, «f eqt^Se,’ said Clara, just glancing at the 
lliMriuption,^ ‘ we had our pains as well as our 
PW*™'**’ at times; but.then at times Wljaf 

inXtMrwsi Wliy, tliia light wine here, wliich 1 daresay 
five khUUngs a bottle for ’—- 


Henrietta, and I must say I think you ought to take 
her a little ramble abroad next summer—just into 
Switzerland, or to tlie shores of the Mediterranean.’ 

‘I’m’- I dropped a cup here, witli a great noise, 

and so lost brotlier Johu's answer, but I’m pretty sure 
lie said ‘ no ’ by her reply. —*r ' ^ 

‘Well, I’m surprised at yi^^ cousiu! Men with 
only one lady to take care of; think themselves exceed¬ 
ingly fortunate abroad, I promise you. Your sister need 
not iiave another bonnet, and but very little lug'e. 7 ge: 
it’s not usual, 1 assure you ; Cliarlotte and I travelled 
all over the south of Europe with a carpet-bag between 
us. And you can buy your shirts—I heard this from a 
very nice man wliom I sat next to at the Switzej Hof 
at Lucerne—buy a shirt when you want it, wear it as 
long as you can without a blanehisseuse, and tlien buy 
another. All, John, you’d so enjoy Napoli 1’ 

‘What's that?’ growled brother John. 

‘What you English call Naples, to be sure. Such an 
enchanting place! Everybody a nobleman, except quite 
the rabble; and such macaroni! you have to hold it 
ever so liigh in the air, throw your liead back, and let 
it settle down gradually upon your stomach. Tea? 
Thank you. You should taste the Bussian tea.* 

‘ This in the Bussian tea, my dear Clara,’ said I, ‘ for 
we are extremely particular about this matter.’ 

‘ 0 dear no; nothing of the sort. Excuse me; your 
lamdon tradcsineu are such cheats. It comes upon 
camels the whole way, and therefore it is absurd^hat 
you sliould think to get it in England. I like your 
cream, thougii, very much. *You should t".atB the 
goat's-niilk upon the Wengern Alps; shouldn’t they, 
Charlotte?’ 

‘Sour,’ said Charlotte witlm jerk, but very sleepily. 

‘Yes; there is a piquancy about goat’s-raiik which 
requires a continentid taste to appreciate it, perhaps. 
But how' late you are,’ she broke out; ‘ it’s nine o’clock. 
We rarely, or never, were up after eight, abroad— 
Sloven hours’travelling, seven hours’ sight-seeing^and a 
little time for meals. (Jolm groaned.) Oh, we never 
stinted ourselves, 1 assure you; we almost always had 
one good meal in tiie day; didn’t we, G^iarlotte? There 
slic’s asleep. I've got so much to tell you to-moiTowr. 
*Buono noiti, as we used to say at Florence. GiUe nacAf. 
Good-night to you.’ 

‘Thank Heaven!’ said brother John with earnest¬ 
ness. 

‘ Hi! there’s no- key to the door,’ hollowed Clara 
presentlysovcr tlie banisters. ‘I can’t sleep without a 
key, ever sinix! that adventure we had among the 
Euganean Hills, on the road from Fadua to— Ob, 
never mind, thank you; Charlotte has found out floor- 
fastener; w ’0 never travelled without" it when wo were 
in the’- 

‘ Shut the door!’ roared brother Johfi; tSid I etft 
short the rcminiscenoe accordingly. ' , 

It was pitch dark when I was awattehed by my 
brother’s getting u|i^ the nett room. X hoM hioei 
take down the sword ftiat hm^ over Ms t& 8 fitet>plece, 













a>id knew at once that there *er« robbers in the house. 
I was too terrified to artieulata but I got out and bolted 
the door, ifresently he went down very cautiously, and 
immediately afterwards there was asdreadful scream. 
He had come suddenly with his night-cap and his 
sabre upon Clara and Charlotte, who, having been 
acenstomed to rise regularly at four o’clock, in order to | 
pursue their journeys, cojild not now rest in bed after 
that liour, and sv-ere reading by the moderator-lamp in 
the drawing-room. Though tho room had not been 
tohehed, of course, and everything was in the, last 
stage of discomfort and disarray, they did not seem to 
mind it in the least. ‘La, bless me, 4ohn,’ I could liear 
Clara cry, ‘how you did make me jumpl Well, I 
daresay you English people do think us strange; but 
you don't know what you lose by getting up so 
late.’ • 

‘Late! why it's the middle of the night, woman,’ 
said John. 

‘ Bless you, no; it’s long past four. Oii, don’t mind; 
we’re quite used to seeing people in disiiabille: how 
queer you look, though, with that thing tied under your 
chin. Now, believe it, but at Venice 1 wore 

just such a thing as’^ that, with a mask for thp face 
besides, on account of tlie mosquitoes; but we could 
never keep tticni ofi'. It was rather interesting to 
wa^ thpm tlirusting tlieir delicate little proboscisses, 
likcstingsi*- 

Here my hrotlier ran up stairs three steps at a time, 
slammed to liis door, and tossed and tumbled upon his 
bed, as tliuugh be were at Venice himself, until it was 
really morning. 

Directly after breakfast—during wliicli we had a 
few. passing ohscrvalioris upon the Campagna, the 
Engadiiic, and the Dardanelles, whicli seemed to 
escape less by the oficning of any particular valve 
than tljrougli the absence of any sort of plug wliatever 
—hrotlier John rode off to Stapleton to fetch Dr 
Bland; he is the cleverest person about Kiversmeet, by 
far the best read and the most anxious for informatio’i; 
and John thought he would Ik) a sort of conductor to 
Cousin Clara, who liad evidently a luige mass of intel¬ 
ligence to let off'still. He ofl'ered to pay tlie doctor just 
tiie same as lor liis professional services, if he would 
consent to remain at tlie Eisliery until Clara should 
go, which she liad promised to do upon the fourtli day. 
In tile meantime, poor Riversmeet and I suff'ered 
terribly. I took tlie t«ao travellers to every spot which 
1 thought interesting, and each reminded them of 
another spot which W'as twice as good: the Ivy 
Bridge was condemned a I'oinparison with that of 
the St Gothani Pass; Lillie’s Leap was likened to some 
place upon the llliine, where another young lady liad 
committed a much more determined suicide; and as for 
OUT little town, what was it to luterlacken ? All tliese 
homeijieauties, which were once so dear to me, are ngw 
inseparably associated with unseen, perliaps imaginary, 
splendours, before which they pale and slirink. Beside 
our little mountgin tarn, 1 dream of Como; and when 1 
look up to our ciiurch’s oaken roof, I sigh for the 
Vatican. * 

My brother brought Ins prize, the doctor, home with 
him to dinner, and the campaign, as 1 expected, was 
opened with the soup-tuieen. 

.‘These beautiful I>evon scenes,’said DisBland, ‘must 
bo a pleasant relief to you. Miss Clara, after*tlie more 
brilliant pictures you have met with in foreign travel ?' 

‘Ah, sir,’ replied my cousin, with a piling shake 
;ofhead, ‘yon have evidently never been in Hie 
*Tyiroi.’ 

‘i^ay,’ said he, ‘I am perfectly acquainted with every 
detail of fliat country. Does not this very spot remind 
you tomevrhat of the Valley of the Inn, near Innsprlick? 
W^t a ebailfcing convent that is of Landeek, which 
upon jiist such a teSak'M the Fishery looks 


‘Well, perhaps it does,’'CWifesiSeij'Clara; ‘b^ then 
how small, how confined!' •* ^ \ 

‘Nay,’ urged Dr»Bland, ‘but I think ajajminet pic¬ 
ture has its cliarms as well as a cartoott: wasmore is, 
for in^ance, to the fufl as lovely as Lme Leman; and 
infinitely more conipjjete. Must beauty, then, as well 
as grandeur, be always 10,000 feet above Hlie sea? 
Look at Sua.s now, in the Engadine Oberland. You 
hare not seen it ? All, tlMhi, you have missed something 
indeed.’ , ' 

‘ I should like to see Suss exceedingly,’ said brother 
Jolin, rubbing liis hands. ^ • 

‘To tell you the truth,’ resumed ClaV^ nithervexed, 

I tliought, ‘Italy, and more particularly Turkey, effaced 
a good deiil of the Swiss scenery from our recollection.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said the doctor, in «. tone of curiosity, 
dangerous as it seemed to i*e in tlie extreme, ‘what 
Xilaces jiarticularly struck yon ? ’ 

‘ Well, tho village of Ilogca di Papa, for example, 
that is exceedingly wonderful, but out of the ordinary 
(stress upon tliis word) tourist’s way.’ 

* O yes; tlie little place* at the foot of Mmint Caro. 
Djd you stay at the “ Sons of Italy” inn ? and had the 
charming bow-windowed room over the esver too? 
That spot reminds me very much of Lynmouth, do you 
know; but.it wants the sea, that makes Lynmouth 
finer.’ ’ 

‘ But, after all,’ resumed Cousin ClanJ after a pause, 
‘Italy lias sometliin'g soft and effeminate about it, 
which you must penetrate still more eastward to lose. 
Now, I suppose, Dr Bland, you never got so far as the 
Temple of JEgina ? ’ 

‘ Tlicre are two,’ said the doctor. ‘ Do you mean 
that in tlie Saronic Gulf, opposite SaJamis ? Ah I 
well, should you call that particularly masculine? 

I know many spots in Great Britain grander tliaa 
that, and equally lovely.’ 

I confess 1 began to feci a good deal pleased. Brother 
tiolii liung upon the doctor’s words, as though a rela- 
tiot4 of foreign experiences was the subject that was 
dearest to liim beneatli tlie sun. There was, t^, I 
tliink, a sort of dull ray of satisfaction emanating ftom 
Charlotte, ns though she had never seen her aunt 
catchiih; a Tartar before. That persevering lady, 
liowever, was not going to he beaten without anotlicr 
struggle. Constantinople—she called it Stamboui— 
was the very extremity of her travelling tether, and 
tlic time had now arrived to stake lier all upon the 
cliancc of the doctor’s wanderings not having extended 
quite so far. ti.^ike all tiavellers who tell tales,- she 
would liave iiiucli jireferred reiatingsthem t<i stay-at- 
homef, just as Box in the play desires to fight only 
when he has rondo himself certain tiiat Cox doesn’t 
know howS; but if she could get in an unknown land, 
the doctor #(mld be as much at her mt^ey as we. 
Wc could see by her aolleeted appearance tliat she was 
now about to dispute some last position with all the 
tenacity of .despair. 

‘Weil, Dr Bland, there is a good deal in what 
you say: neither Greece nor Italy can be said to coni^* - 
lilne every excellence of natural scenery; it is reserved; 

1 think, for Turkey, the Garden of the World, to surpask 
all countries in that particular grace wherein each 
boasts.’ 

‘ You don’t say so. I should like to hear yoa s^k 
of two or three of the more remarkable Turkish 
plac^, for I liav^ but a very small experience of the 
empire of the Crescent myself.’ 

‘ Well, then,*I should say the finest spot in 4^ 
world—(Cousin Clara kept her eye steadily fixed upon 
the doctor, and spoke very 8l6wl]i)-^n ttiaiiitfllilis world 
for scenery, is, without exception, Bpaik Tchekmedge, 
upon tho Sea of Marmora. Its tnosfiue, its minsrets, 
iut kiosk, I shall never forget them; Shall you, 
Charlotte?’ - , 

‘I’m BUT I don ho, atintie. O yes, I do^ths;; 












CHAMBERS’S JOUBNAr,. 


' mmnbefsV Ton* Troaldn't up there, jou know, 
not sdteinch as look out window,' 

‘ I'ooWSpoDh; I don’t mean the eating. Do you 
rem^bei^ie beautiful tolemn burial-grounds? and 
■ tlie’—r— '' ' • • 

‘Pardon me,’ interrupted the doctor, ‘I think you 
must meju) Rutcliufc TehekmedgS, not Buyuk Tchek- 
nicdge. I know pne as well as the other: they are 
both pretty, but the format, has the burial-grounds. 
The whole mere tousist—(the stress retjyned with 
interest)—part of Turkey is as familiar to me as that 
of France or Belgium, but I thought you might have 
seen some moreM>f Ihc^Balkan thiui I. A walking-tour 
over these rndbutains is the pleasantest thing you can 
imagine; but mine was scarcely worth mentioning, 
it was so short. 1 know nothing like tliera in Europe, 
except the hills about,Wastwater in Cumberland, 
■iirhich have nearly the same effects. Indeed, after all 
our toils, Miss Clara, we must agree, I fear, witli our 
two untravelied friends here, that there is no place 
like home. From Switzerland, from Turkey, from 
Bussia even—although there is a good deal of tine hill- 
scenery about the Don—I return to Stapleton and Jo 
Bircrsmejjj, iiaviiig found nowhere anything more 
channing.’ 

‘ Thank doctor,’ said brotlier John ^yith fervour. 

‘There’s a great deal in what you say, sir,' said 
Cousin Clar8,verfectly humhle<]. 

; She never maed her memory, ‘ tliat tremendous 
engine of conversation,’ despotically from that dale; 
and aUhough wc kept Dr Bland in the house until 
the last, for fear of a relapse, hi.s remedies were no 
farther found to he necessiu-y. The moment slie had 
gone, brotlier ,Iohn .and I began to thank him warmly 
for his services. ‘ It was the luckiest thing in the 
\|prld, doctor, that you happened to be a traveller; we 
Iiad not the least idea of it wlien we sent for yon.’ 

‘Bo more hud 1,' said lie, laughing in his queer 
silent way. *I have never been out of Englanl in 
my life, but I have read a good deal about fogjign 
parts; and if you really do want any “n-ere tourist” 
infomiation about them, I can lend you the ichok of 
Murray's handbooks’ 

-- 4 - 

EXrENSE OF TUB TVAIS. 

It has been roughly estimated that the tot.al sura 
expondod by all the belligerents during tbo iviu* cannot 
full far short of 2,000.000,000 dollai-s [L.400,000,000]. If 
to this sum be added the value of property sacrificed in 
cpnscqucnce of the n^r, of tlio fleets destittyed, the towns 
bprpt, the fortres^s, harbours, bridges demolished—.all 
of t^ich cost inliliqns upon millions in their coisjtruc- 
tioii—if account be taken of the property of private 
individuals utterly devastated in the course of tlm struggle, 
and of tliCipintohi losses occasioned by thotvithdrawal of 
hundreds of'thousands of men from the ordinary indus¬ 
trial and productive employments of peace, some idea may 
then.he formed.of the deplorable expenditures of the war. 
During the two short years of tlie war, it is esfiinatcd 
tiuit: upwards of three-quarters of a million jierishcd on 
the field in fight, on the wayside from cold or want, 
or in the liospital from disease, who, had they been left 
to pursue their ordinary avocationi, might have enriched 
their country and benefited their fellow-men. But apart 
from tlie material considerations of pecuniary profit or 
loss, considering the question as one affecting the cause 
and interests of humanity, who can compute uie anmiish, 
fro misery, the despair, which war hriggs in its wain? 
■WliO can. estimate the blighted hopes, the desolate hearths, 
ft^onished forties, and counties domestic miseries 
.wmoh war occasions? They arc not remembered when 
hai'i^is celebrated; they are not noted 
^womcler; they qro not taken into ‘account by 
thOM -who cn^gt or provoke the contest to satisiy 
«|ittUon, lust for power, or some other unworthy passiop; 
pnpJdt theyjreAe saddeskbecause irremediable, conse- 

qnenoespf war.7.^iVOT Ibri Jounuri o/Co»»7a«r« 


THE St: 


AT HOME- 


Ip we be blithe and! warm at heart, 

If we ^le sound and, pure within. 

No sorrow shall abide with us 

Longer than dwells the sm; ' 
Though aiitnmn fogs the landscape fold, 
Though autumn tempests roam, 

Our summer is not over yet-^ 

"We keep the sun <rf hums. 

Blit if our heart he void and cold, ' 

Be sure no good will live therein, 

But sqjTOW for the .sorrow’s sake. 

And sin because of sin; 

And aye, the dropping of the leaf, 

And aye, the tlilling of the snow, 

And aye, the barren, barren earth— 

Tbough summer winds do biow. 

J. P. 


K MlSSlSSim STEAM-BOAT. 

Tiierc is a good naison why it is built ^tb so little deptli 
of hold. It is to allow the boatsjOiafRLss the shoal water 
ill many parts of the river, and iiarticularly daring the 
season of drought. For such purpose, the lighter the 
drauglit the greater the advantage; and a Mississippi 
captain, boasting of the cap.a(;ity of Jiis boat iu this re..,'.'ect, 
dcctarcd, that all lie wanted was a hc.avy dew upon the 
gniss to enable iiiin to propel her across the prairies! If 
tliere is little of a Mississippi atcam-hoat under the water, 
tlie reverse is true of what may be seen above its suj^facc. 
Fancy a two-story house some 200 feet in length, built of 
plank, ami ]iaiiitcd to tlie whiteness of snow ; foncy along 
the upper story a row of green-latticed window/i, tliickly 
set, and opening out upon a narrow lialeony; fancy a 
flattened or slightly rounded roof covered with tarred 
canvas, and in the centre a range of skylights like glass 
toreiiig-jiits; fiiiiey, towering above all, two eiiorinoas 
hlaeic cylinders of sheet-iron, e.-iell ten feet iu diameter,and 
nearly ten times iis high, the fumicl.s of the laiat; a small 
cylinder on one side, the ’scape-pipe; a tall flagstfiff 
standing up from the c.\trcrno end of tlie prow, with the 
‘ star-spangled banner ’ flying from its peak—fancy all 
these, and you may form some idea of tlib ch.aractcmtic 
features of a stc.am-huat on the Mississippi.-—'Capftrin 
Mayne Itcid's Quadroon. 

J'lKST ATTEMIT AT THE rKOBLEM OP THE ISTHMCS. 

Tlie JUnchinbruke w.as, iu the spring of 1780, employed 
on an expedition to the Sp.anish main, where it was pro¬ 
posed to pass into the South Sea, by a navigation of boats 
along the river San Juan and^tlie lakes Nicaragua and 
Leon. The pl.an was formed without a sufficient knovr- 
ledge of the country, which presented difficulties pot to 
be surmounted by human skill or iwrscverance. It was 
dangerous to proceed on the river, from the rapidity of 
the current, and the numerous falls over rocks which in- 
tefeepted the iiuvigatioii; the climate, too, wa.s deadly, and 
no constitution could resist its effects. At Safi Juan, I 
joined the Minchinbroke, and succeeded Lord Neisjpn, who 
was promoted to a larger ship; but he^ad receivedf^e 
kifection of the climate licfore ho went from the port, and 
had a fever, fi'om which he could not recover until hli 
quitted his ship and went to England. My oonstitntifia 
resisttd many attacks, and I survived most of my ahip% 
company, having buried, in four mon&s, 180 of tile 200 
who composedtit. Mine was not a stellar case, fhr eveiy 
ship that ims long there suffered in the same degree. The 
transports’ men all died, and some of the ships, liavtiq; none 
left to talse £arc of them, sunk in'IbilbiarbOTf ; but tratw- 
port-ships were not wanted, for tiie troo^ whom tliey Imdi 
brought were no more; they had fallen, not by 
of an enemy, but from the contagion of diro^r^i 
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Prick Ijrf. 


THE APOCRYPHAL IN PORTRAITURE. 
Durino the late popular excitement caused by a 
certnip trial, a speculator, more artful than honest, 
Jhaving by some means procured an engraved plate 
that find alreadW^e good service in the palmy days 
of the League, erased the words Richard Cobden, and 
substituting in their stead William Palmer, printed off 
a large number of copies, which were eagerly purchased 
bydpjgjd multitude as genuine representations of 
the unhappy criminal. Such tricks are not uncommon, 
and limy be illustrated by almost parallel cases. When 
! a similar excitement i>rcvailed in Paris respecting the 
trial* of Cartouche, the French Jack Shepherd, two 
totally different engravings were publisliod, and liad a 
rapid sale as correct likenesses of the robber. Yet 
neither was genuine. One was a long previously 
engraved portrait of Aubcrt, the designer; the other, 
of Le Gailois, the author. Again, at the restoration of 
J.ouis XVIII., a Parisian printseller issued a portrait 
of the restored monarch; but it was in reality an 
engraving of tlie First Napoleon by Bortrandi, from 
Gerardot’s weil-knowm picture. The Iiead only being 
altered, is as the liead of a Bourbon, while tlio body 
remains in the imperial, semi-tiieatrical attitude and 
costume of tlie Bonaparte. A similar proceeding took 
place, years before, in our own country. During tlie 
Protectorate, Faithorn^ the engraver, being imprisoned 
for his adherence to tlie royal cause, procured bis 
release by executing the celebrated full-length portrait 
of Cwniwell in armoury as tbe emblem of England’s 
freedom and happiness. The Restoration came, and 
the plate had to be concealed; but at length the Revo¬ 
lution placed another warrior on the throne, and then 
Faithorne’s son altered Cromwell's head to that of 
WillUin m., who, in his turn, to bis own party ^it 
least, emblematised the happiness and ikeedom of 
England. « 

The early printers and publishers have numerous 
deceptions of this kind to answer for: we shall give 
Wit one instance, out of many. Collectors of portraits 
arid admirers of Skelton, whose poetry had no small 
eflfeet in promoting the Reformation in England, had 
long Slid eagerly searched for some painted or,engraved 
memento of his fea t|geB ; at lost an original, unmuti- 
iatediCopy of SkeJ0iil^^Ji/vers BaUetts tum&d up, with 
, aitW anther’s engraved phr^ait on the title-page, t^ie 
loag-songbt-for acquisition. was hailed with joy, and 
preparatjgns were making lo have the rude wood-cut 
oi^a»ed, prt> ^ao joaftteo, when it was discovered that, 
in a J»<?a»}yc^ T^JBoke ySjmwltdgti^ 

^ th«. ^ogratdhg/J^pdllpedt^ its -autilioiy ^a- 

' ’1 certain Dc Bbqt^e. 


A portrait of Skelton, tiled, was still a great deside¬ 
ratum, and fortunately another was found on the 
reverse of the title-page of a well-preserved copy of 
his CIiapeM of LaurelL It represented the full-lengtli 
figure of a man, bolding a branch in one iiand, and a 
flower in the other. Tliere could bo no mistake this 
time; for above the engraving were the wordsWSkeltciUa 
Poeta,’ and beneath it four commendatory Latins lines, 
in which tl*e poet’.s name was honoorably mentioned. 
Here, then, was Skelton at lost. Steevenqmade a highly 
finished tracing of this impression, froiiX whicli it was 
re-engraved, published in the British Bibliographer, 
and extensively circulated among the cognoscenti. But, 
ales! as our worthy neighbour Brown, the market-gar¬ 
dener, ratlier paradoxic.ally says, when deploring the 
precarious nature of horticultural profits—‘there is 
nothing certain but uncertainty.’ It lias since been 
discovered that tins very same alleged engraving of 
Skelton bad done duty as the author of the French' ' 
Barite Macabre; liad also typified the month of A^iril 
in il French almanac; and on its first appearanc^ * 
had represented no less a personage than the knaiib of 
clubs in a very early German pack of playing-ci^s! 

Few. in fact, of the earlier engravings, found in old 
books, are genuine portraits of the persons they assume 
to represent. Tlie early printers were too glad to get 
hold of any engraving for the purpose, which they 
displayed with as little compunction as the Seven 
Dials’ press of the- present day issues its wood-cut 
counterfeits. Volumes might he written on the.apo- 
cryplial in engraved portraits; ever)^print-shop offens 
a copious study for the subject, so -We shall at once pass 
on to paintings. •... 

‘A pornajj,’ says Dr Johnson, ‘is truth^tseli, and ; 
calls up so many collateral ideas, as to fill an intclli- | 
gent mind more than any other species of painting.’ j 
Yet the collateral ideas called up in the mind of 
Chrystal Croftangry, as he meditatively paced thO: 
picture-gallery in Holyroodhouse, were those of 'ivondai:. ' 
and astonishment, particularly why the 106 portrait' ^ 
of Scottish kings there exhibited, ‘ should be each anti 
every one painted with a nose like the knoclpr of a' 
dour.’ These paintings, however, helobg jhl the ifikss 
which our French neighbours term the impos^ble in 
jortrliture—a ejass 'shich, compriifing por^lta of 
'Mohammed, Bajnzet, Attila, and numberless other ' 
heroes of antiqufty, forms awide district in the domai^, 
of the apociyphal. 

In like manner, we may see at*YersiulMI||f'8Mfi^^ 
scries of portraits of the early ItrenCb^i^gs-—all with¬ 
out exception belonging to the class im^esibfc ; Some, 
we must confess, were token from impressipbs on 
existing coins the tOspectit^ monarchs ! but as 













OHAMBIBSS JOTTRNAli 


aanert ttiflt the earlier X^tich coins wore 
Inieifely *ude copies of those of the Lower Empire, 
these paiiMgs are as apocryphal its the others, which 
were febricSt*! according to .the artists’ fancy. A 
complete mania once existed for possessing impossible 
portraitsr Cardinal Mazarin, frhm wliom we would 
Lave expected a better taste, adorned his gallery with 
portraits of all the popes, feAi the reigning pontiff up 
to Peter the Apostle 1 * • 

Few, if any, illustrious names Iiave more frequently 
beep the subjedjt of fioCitious portraits than Shakspeare. 

aathentid presentments of Ins face are well known 
~the engraved head bj' Droeshout on the title of tiic 
first folio; the celebrated Cliiindos portrait, traced with 
toterable clearness bneksto the possession of bis gwl- 
son, Sir William Davenant; and the Jansens portrait, 
bnfee the property of Prince Rupert, and now, we 
believe, in the possession of the Duke of Somerset. 
Of the pseudo-portraits of pie bard of Avon, tlie name 
is legion. About tlie latter part of the last century, 
one ZiAcl^, an artist of little note, but grandson''of 
Rie q^lebrsifed enaroeller of tliat name, manufactured 
fictitious Shahspeares by the score. Ong morning, a 
IHend calling^ on Zincke, found him attentively con¬ 
templating t«o old portraits, of an alderman and a 
lady, that he had just purchased. Ere the shades of 
eveniog closed, however, the alderman was metamor¬ 
phosed into Cromwell; the lady, into Sliak.«pcarc. 
Eiror has an amazing vitality, and assumes the most 
Protean forms. TJiough the Zincke .Slmkspeares have 
been exposed over and over again, still tlicy occasion¬ 
ally reappear, go the round of the newspapers with 
flying colours, and create no little local excitement in 
provincial districts. Nor must all thig be attributed 
to fraudulent motives—it simply happens iliusr tlie 
flrft purchaser, finding he has been clieated, -takes 
dowmthe picture from its pride of place, and consigns 
it to some lumber-room, untenanted garret, or dark 
closet. The subject, being what ia genera.ll/ ternieil 
A sore one, is never alluded to. Time rolls on, genera¬ 
tions pass away, repairs or alterations are rei, aired 
in the old hall or manor-house, and, lo! an original 
Shakspeare is found, that may have lain liid, how long, 
ah, wiio knows how long! The local papers announce 
Ac interesting,accurrence; letters are written to the 
leading literary and artistic journals, and tlfcy arc 
ptibl^hed, but with editorial comments expressive of 
dbumptlppii a connoisseur, wlio knows a^i^cke as well 
as he does a bank-note, sees the picture, and the bubble 
bursts, but in all probability ndt for ever, as tlie same 
pi^^ure, in a similar manner, may turn up a^d be a 
oilM days’ wonder half a century afterwards. 

The most famous of Zincke’s productions is the 
%eU-known Talma Shakspeare, which gentle Charles' 
Lamb made a pilgrimage to Paris to sec; and when he 
did see, knelt down and kissed with idolatrous venera- 
^n, Zlnckefpainted it on a larger panel than was 
''necessary for the size of the picture, and then cut 
■ *Sfby'the superfluous wood, so as to leave the igmain- 
'4ebjin the shape of a pair bellowsT Then ho caxvei 
^p|BB«it.tbo following Unesro- e 

I* 1 m '*^ 1 . Pewf.—Whome have we hero 

' ^^ke on,tbe bellowea ? 

'i-j 'i. ’ ^ Tbatte prince of good feliowes 

'M' 'Willie Bhakspere. , ‘ - 

■'“iMf ' ’'Obi cnrsteuntowardelwike, 

rt'm '%[^::&iiS'.iiHanlie'Btu(^ 


Then follow four moiV fines from Pistol; but as 
they smack of that brwgart’s usual profanity, we are 
fot@i!d to omit them, liieir meaning, lidVever, is that 
a bellows is a mdst appropriate place for the portrait 
of liim whose fame rides on tlie wings of t.he wind. 
Zincke probably was thinking of ‘ a muse of fire ’ when 
he adbpted tliis strange method of raising the wind; 
hut lie made little by it, for tlie dej^ler into whose 
hands the picture passed, sold it as a curiosity, not an 
original portrait, for L.5. The buyer being a perton 
of ingenuity, and fonder of money tlian curiosities, 
fabricated a series of letters to and from Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and, x>assing over to France, plantfed —the slang 
term used among the less honest of the curiosity- 
de.’iling j^aternity—tlie picture and the letters in on 
old ch&teau near Paris. Of course a confederate man¬ 
aged to discover tlic phut, in llio presence of witnesses, 
and great was the excitement tliat ensued. Sir Kenelm 
l>igby liad been in France in tlie reign of Cliarles I., 
and tlie fictitiouB correspondence proved that tlie 
jiicturo was an original, and l»td 4ftjen painted by 
Queen Elizalieth’s command, onthe lid of her favourite 
pair of bellows! 

It really would seem that the more absurd a decep¬ 
tion is, the lietter it succeeds. All 1‘aris in 
delight at possessing an origiiiiil .Sliukspet#;;, while'the 
London amateurs were in despair at such a treasure 
being lost to England. The ingenious [lersnn soon 
found a purchaser, and a iiigli pjice recompensed 
him for his trouble. But more remains to be* told. 
Tlie liappy piirciiaser took' his treasure to Uibet, 
tlie first Parisian xiicture-clcaiier of tlie day, to be 
cle.ined. lliliet set to work; hut we may fancy his 
surprise as the superficial impostn of Zincke washed off 
lieneath the sponge, and Shakspeare liecanie a female 
in a lofty headgear adorned with blue ribbons. In a 
furioii.a passion the pnrcbiiser r.an to tlie seller. ‘Let 
us talk over the affair quietly,’ said the latter; ‘Ihavo 
been cheated as well as you : let us keep the matter 
secret; if wc let the public know it, all Paris, and 
even London too, will be laugbing at us. I will return 
you your money, and take back the picture, if you will 
employ Uibet to restore it to tlie same condition ns it 
was in wlien you received it.’ Tliis fair proposition 
was accedeil to, and Uibet restored tlie picture; but 
as lie waa a superior nrtisttlo Zincke, lie greatly 
improved it, and tliis improvement was attribute to 
his skill as a cleaner. Tlie secret being kept, and tlie 
picture, improved by cleaning, being again w» the 
market, 'ralnia, the great tragedian, purchased it at 
even a higher price than that given by tlie first 
buyer, 'ralma valued it liighly; enclosed it in a case 
of morocco and gold, and subseqiienlly refused 1000 
I^apolenns for it; and even when at last it^, wiiole 
history was disclosed, he still cherished it as a genuine 
memorial of tlie great bard. 

A want of sufficient knowledge, qpmbined with the 
long habitude of taking everything we are told for 
granted, without examination or discussion, contributes 
more even tlian fraud to the apocryphal in portraiture. 
Tlice are tliree well-known portraits, eacli .and ail 
alike, representing the same iierson, at the same age, 
and in thessame costume; the only difibretgie being 
tliat in wie of them lie is painted with an arrow fai his 
liand. At Dijon, one of this trio correctly personates 
Philippe rile Good, Duke of Burgundy; but another, At 
■VJfrsailles, figures as Charles VU. of France;, while the 
third, bearing the arrow, looks down from 4^e wffil til/i 
a French gallery, in the character of William Tell! - 
Thousands have been disappointed by Uie ^ti^t of - 
Columbus at the Louvre. Can that be Colurntnis'l is i 
the general exciaputipn. Tliat unintejflktttu^eokiiig, | 
vulgar, cominen-jlNw, pnmbtidcable ftffie^ 

certainly, has the imitomtihabie air 
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few, if any, but aeamen can VecBgnice in each other, 
but we cannot acknowledge to be Columbus, 
may have odsn the skipper of a I>utch herring-bnss, 
or haply, the commander of a lia^via trader, but 
never the discoverer of a new world. And we are 
right. In the palace of the Duke de Veraguas, a 
descendant of the great navigator, at Madrid, there is 
a veritable authentic portrait of Columbus. In it we 
see a commanding figure, with a mien of dignified 
autliority; a rather long face, slightly aquiline nose, 
bllie eyes, clear complexion, tanned by exposure to a 
tropicd sun, hair silvered o'er by tbought—in short, as 
like the Dutchman at the Louvre as Hvperion to a satyr. 

Tliere is a shadowy Countess of Desmond, whom 
antiquaries occasionally stumble over, to fall in a 
slough of doubt, discussion, and disappointment. Tliis 
lady is said to liave iK-en born in the reign ot Edward 
IV., danced with Ilicliard III., and outliving the 
seventh and eighth Henries, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James, to have died when about 170 years of ^^fe, in the 
reign of Charles I. She renewed her teeth tliree times, 
and probably might have lived till now, if she had not 
been so fond oflSssuh.ing apple-trees, her death having 
been occasioned by a fall when enjoying so girlish an 
amusement. Observe, we are only telling tlm tale as 
it is told to us. The countess, having ontlived the 
nii]^ty-nine years for wliich Iter jointure was settled, 
fell into{iM!rty; so, leaving Ireland, she passed over to 
Bristol, and from thence, when 140 years old, walked 
up to London, to solicit a pension from Queen Eliza¬ 
beth,! Both Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Bacon saw 
her on this occasion, and it is from them we glean tlie 
very doubtful little tiiat is known about her. There 
are, liowever, several alleged portraits of this lady of 
eiglitseore still extant, and, as representations of so 
very remarkable a character, they are iiiglily valued. 
Alas! all is vanity. These portraits liave bitterly been 
indubitably established to be likenesses of Uembraudl’s 
motlier. 

The rational pleasure derived from the inspection 
portraits depends upon the assurance of identity, for 
tliey, reflecting, as in a mirror, real persona witli llieir 
features, costume, and cliaructeristic cxiiression, as in 
life, lianU down to posterity the correct semblance of 
tliose wtio liave qierited the gratitude of mankind, or 
were distinguished by their valour, virtues, writings, 
or even position in society. The greatest care, tlicn, 
sliould be taken to ciftludo tiie doubtful in the veri¬ 
fication of a portrait; y^et even in tlic highest places 
we continually meet with error upon error. 

As* the apocryphal in* history is mainly detected by 
eontemporaneous documents, so it is in portraiture by 
contemporaneous pictures and engravings. Tlie finest 
portrait in the world, with respect to execution—tlie 
wonder and despair of modern portrait-painters, as 
Mrs Jnnieson ably and truly terms it—is in our ovn 
National Gallery. It is by Vaiidyck, and is catalogued 
and exliibited as tlic portrait of Gevartius. Yet even 
this great pictuae, representing a must important epmili 
in the history of art, is wrongly named. By twij 
autlientic engravings, executed during the lifetime 
of Vandyek, the error is detected. One of Gevartius 
himself has'no resemblance whatever to the picture; 
while aijother proves that it is the portrait of Cornelius 
Yan dsff 'Geest, an amateur and patron of art, the 
person for whom Rubens painted his magnificent 
work the Battle of the Amazons, now at Munich. 
When we see sd grosS an error perpetrated in a 
Rational collection, we may expect to find confa|ion 
worse eoflfbunded in a private one. Several excellent 
copies Of this misnifmed Gevartius, painted probably 
by Vaa^ck^ own pupils, are inexistence—in Scotland, 
these cbpiea ^present Gieoige BuchMian; in England, 

Oh ths 4^‘iahm will in tiie:il^onal Gallery,'e^ 
.'iSIthin htl^^iieet of the {detofe we have just Mluded 


to, there is another' pmntiQg by Vsndyck, exljlbited 
as a portrait of Rubens. iThia fine and r^arkablo 
picture evidently represents a real occurimee. The 
principal figure, grossly misnamed Rt^e^ is repre¬ 
sented as speaking, witli authority, oifsome point in 
art, which is illustrated by a statuette, held hY <MS 
attendant in the rear. Eew painters have introduced 
tlieir own portraits into their works so often as 
Rubens, and few personsgfhowever slightly acquainted 
with art,.but know the fcatifres of that painter as 
well as they do those of Queen Victoria; and yet 
tliere is no more resemblance iy this,painting to the 
portrait of Rubens, than Fluellen Tqpnd to exist 
between Montiioutli and Maccdon. Most decidedly, it 
is not tlic portrait of liabens. Who, then, does itreally 
represent? Mrs Jameson says that it may jioasibly be 
Luke Vusterman, the engrawer. It is witli deference 
we beg leave to differ from so excellent an authority; 
we can trace no resemblance whatever between this 
picture and the engraved portrait of Vosterman. It 
certainly resemliles Robert V.an der Yoerst, another 
contemporary engraver; hut we liave no doubt in 
own mind tliat it is the portrait of that great 
Englishman, Inigo Jones. *• * 

Again, in that portion of the National Gsallery 
exhibited at Marlborough House, there.is an alleged 
portrait of Milton by Van der Plaas. It is carefully 
painted, and bears that indescribable cx^ession which 
proves a portrait to be a likeness of tlie sitter, whoever 
lie may li.ive been—most certainly, iu this instance, it 
was not Milton. The author of Paradise Lost was 
pre-eminently be.autiful; so much so, that he was 
called tlie Indy of Ins college; and a well-known 
romantic story, relating to his beauty, is told of an 
adventure wliich linppened to him in Italy. It is 
eiioiigli to say tlmt the jierson whom this picture repre¬ 
sents lind no such personal advantages. Besides, there 
arc two indisputable autbentic portraits of Milton- 
one my Jansens, who thus, it will be seen, had the 
rare^ distinction of painting both Bhakspcarc and 
Milton—wlien the latter was only ten years old^the 
other, taken at a matnrer age, exhibits the same 
fentur^ developed into mauliood. Consequently, these 
pietnrS corroborate eacli other, while they contradict 
the almost libellous counterfeit of Marlborougli House. 

It is a good picture, nevcrtlieless, representing a stem, 
determined man—we may say puritan—with an ex¬ 
pression of religious excitement. Most persons capable 
of judging, s-sy tliat it is the portrait of John Bunyan; 
wu ratlier incitne to the same opinion, but still have 
doubts, probably suggested by a fan*^ of our own too 
vaguc^to bear recording here. In*all these instances, 
the false name is legibly painted on the frqme of each 
picture, tl tlie open stultification of the authorities,, 
and tlie decefliion of the public. * 

It is pleasant to krww tliat these errors will speedily 
be reformed. A National Portrait Gallery is about to 
be established, and the name of Earl Stanhope—^irtitter ; 
known ns Lord Mahon, the historian—at its lMHid>:-ia | 
quite siifllcient to justify our wannest hopes. Akei^if 
has tlie Earl of Ellesmere most munificently present^ f‘ 
the Clmndos ShakspcAiro to this Gallery, 
add, to a grateful nation. It is not geneisMly knbi^n' ' 
that no country is so rich in portrait! M, England 
the Frencli term it the classic land of pdi^tsnithre; 
our own artists had attained disUnction ':tiie 
I penen, Holbein, Rubens, ' Vandyek, lily, IKirtfter 
(besides the Scotch Jameson), had.ViaiW us, and left 
behind them nuhnerous title-deeds dfdMiaa^^-daimi 
an almost imperishable renown. 

There is a minor destMpHoiieef jthq 
portraiture that must not be ]^^ed nbncrt^d. Qaiu- 
ine likeness is too fi«qu«ntiyffidsiflei by the pmonal 
vanity of the painted mad itue intereeted admtio^ 
the painter; mefreemri fitdiion and 4he affeet^ons 
of the periodsiw *iwiun«*ttU8t«B>*d^ o^ '•>, 
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sir of identity, which.ii farther atrengthened 
i W the manneriAi of the artist As men, by 

eonstantiWepeRting a fiction, at last come to believe it, 
t&iA likemjjjier,painters,hyadopting and constantly 
phrtuing some peculiar deviation from the truth of 
nature, in course of time acquirers vitiated eye, wliich 
sees thitfgs not as they really are, but as the mind 
would make them. If John Gilpin, of credit and 
renown, had sat to Ileyn<®s, the artist would havc 
given to the train-bamf captain the picturesque air of 
. a hero of romance; if Tilly Slowboy liad been painted 
by Lawrence, ho wot^d have delineated her with all 
the grace of a,ebimtesa. Of all artists, Vandyck, more 
than any other, avoided sucli errors. In his portraits 
of the First Charles, the pencil of the painter seems to 
have acquired the Inspiration of tlio prophet, for in 
thp melancholy grace the monarch’s countcnan(!e 
may he discerned the dim presage of his sad destiny. 
Indeed, Vandyck’s portraits, being all natural, lifelike, 
and habited in the costume of the age, are the most 
valuable as faithful records of the past. Lely, at the 
first, painted in the style of Vandyck, but soon altered 
it to suit the form and pressure of the time. T;1 io 
court ^ Restoration, corrupt, gaudy, and mcretri- 
cionsf-was as destitute of good taste as of good morals, 
and Lely pandered to the fashion and follies of his era. 
Dryden truly tells us that he drew many graceful 
pictures, butjjew were like. Forming an ideal model 
§1 his own brain, his female portraits liave all the same 
voluptuous expression, a sort of blended sweetness and 
dnwsihesB, while he draped them in a fantastic kind 
of night-gown, fastened by a brooch, and thus satirised 
by Fope— 

Tour night-gown, fastened by a single pin, 

Fancy improved tlie wondrous charms within. 

Lely, consequently, made an immense fortune; but 


'nie too trutlifui artist was never employed at court 
'again. Cromwell disdained such flattery. VVhen lie 
sat to Lely, he said; ‘ Now, Mr Lely, I dcsiro yon 
vroiild use all your skill to paint my picture truly like 
me, and not flatter me at all; but remark ail these 
roughnesses—pimples, warts, and everything as you see 
me, otherwise I will not pay you one farthing for it.’ 

^ ^een Elizabeth, the vainest of women, doliglitcd 
fa being painted, and taxed the skill and ingenuity of 
the artist to tins utmost point of flattery. Even after 
the marks of aAAnced age had disgusted her with tlic 
reflection of her (Jwn features, after she had dtdered 
that the inirror, to he taken out of her dressing- 
roomi; abe still would be painted, but wo t<#tho artist 
if he deflbeated any shadows’ —for a9 she termed 
wrinkles—on her face! So®* of those shadowkss 
portraits are at Hampton Court, and ghastly-looking 
sights they are. But why speak of Elizabeth—have we 
not' all of ua some vanity or other of our own ? The 
great moralist. Dr Johnson, quarrelled with Reynolds 
for handing him down to posterity as ‘ Blinking Sam.’ 

Lely’s bed-gown, and * 

Sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul, 

Vfere followed by the equally false style of Kneller, who 
kbsurdly endeavoured to combine portrait with historical 
jpbtoting; and thus we find in hli portraits'noblqij 
tdibpherds and shepherdesses in flowing wigs, lace, 
i^IVOt; and bropade; aldermen In clisaic togas figur¬ 
ing t» Roman emperors; antiquated dowagers in the 
'.gtds*F (flNRebes i homble-looking ! ifunos, scowling 
AiUn^tos, ahd sailing IVuserosos. 

I Hot dartbg tmtriflo with the patience of the reader, 
‘tire muat now condude, though we have adverted qilly, 
bd’it^w 'of . the more striking features of a great giant* 
srfao'ttill esillii a-baleflil shadow over the glorioaa resdoi 


of art; though we IlaV^ now done with the subject, 
the world still ahoutlis' with the Agpcryphal in 
Portraiture. ' ' . . 

--Lf—__—— - ^——— 

THE B AGH-NUK. 

It sometimes happens that two individuals of n|ter]y 
dissimilar tastes and dispositions are thrown together, 
by ‘ God’s servant, Fate,’ under ciretnnstances which 
make them thenceforward sworn allies, or, what is 
far tetter, sincere friends for life, without the enctftn- 
brance of any oath of fealty. It so chanced that Mark 
Thorne and I, beth cadets, were fellow-passengers in 
the Davifl Scott, hound for Madras. He was a 
fine robust young fellow of nineteen, two ye|M 
Toy senior, and more than double that time 
superior«in every quality and qualification tha^^s 
a man for active duties. Bold, dashing, 
presumptuous nor scornful, ho soon became a fSmrar^A 
with everybody; and though not handsome-r^fhif'^ddrew| 
in ono of his cheek-hones, occasioned by ah accident in 
extreme youth, marred tlie symmetiy of one side of 
his face—his fine dark eyes, ggaiadfand expressive, 
and well-proportioned figure, were decidedly in his 
favour. Fond of all masculine sports, jocular and 
jovial, yet without boisterous or coarse habits, he 
was little addicted to reading; whilst I, the opiiQsito 
of all this, was a shy, sickly lad, much ffi'en to the 
perusal of sentimental romances, timid and awkward, 
with a strong tendency to secret verse-making—■ 
the least likely individual in the world to becotijp the 
intimate companion of one wliose character was so 
different. I am not too proud to confess _that_ the 
interest he took in me might have liad its rise in a 
sort of commiseration. lie saw my enibanrassment 
.and restraint when quizzed hy less generous ship¬ 
mates than himself; and thenco sprang up a desire 
and a determination to defend me. Moreover, it so 
happened, that at Madeira, where we landed for a 
day, 1 awkwardly stepped from tlio boat which was 
taking us ashore into tlie deep sea, where, not being 
.a swimmer, I might have rested till now had not 
Mark Thorne instantly plunged into the water, and, 
at the peril of his life, rescued me. From that day, 
he accounted me as his particular charge—patronised 
me with the affection of an elder'brother, and was 
the kindly means of imprortng me into a passably 
manly and rational youth. As for me, I was proud 
of his friendsliip, and loved him beyond all my former 
experience of attachment. As it was, I am not sure 
tliat I did not e.vercise some»beneficifil_ influence over 
him, in my turn, for I believe that I inoculated Iflm 
with a share of my love of hooks. W 

Amongst our fellow-passengers there were out two 
characters who need specification in my narrative— 
Jtrs Irwin, the wife of a civilian, returning tee India, 
and a little bright-eyed, tawny-skinned girl, the 
daughter of her Mohammedan ayah, who died at the 
commencement of our voyage, leaving Hazkra to the 
protection of her kind mistress. It seems that thfe 
ayah had been for many years the attendant of Mrs 
Irwin—had married a worthless'cteature, who had abatt- 
doned her, taken to evil courses, and ktterly escaped 
from justice, having joined a party of plundeyenij tod 
teen suspected of even worse crimes than’wibTw^. 
Hazkra took a wonderful fancy to Mark, itisbinach 
that it became a standing jest of the quarter-3^ ‘to 
ask him Hbwhis little swarthy wife was—ajtilte tha^ 
though received by him with a laugh, excited fhrioii 
an^r in the youwful ayah, whose fiery nature Idrs 
Irw'in had some difflcnlty in controlling, i^hra, ndil 
yet tiitoive, was a wonian in feeling and th^ht, tod 
the BusoeptibUity of her temperament c^Sed fbi mlto 
tertOUB restraint thto toe gentltf dMlp^tiph of Irer 
mistress was Becuatoined to exerclte. toltode^ 

at Madras, Hw grief so uneontroUabld, that a near 


f 
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1i|;ht itrqck upon nil,of ub, aiM Mark himself felt R a matiagcd to regulate .all the widow's actions; j^tself 
relief to be rid of her preaence.j influenced, as I have reason to belierei by .that -odious 

We were‘separated—he ani I—and when we met fakir, Boorhnn Shn,.her father.’ .. i v , ; . ' : 

again, after some five years, it was.pot as strangers, ‘Odious, indeed,’ I added. ‘I cann^ jl^ounb for 
ibr the epistolary link wliiuh unites severed friends the disagreeable impression he made on me. But what 
had been-faithfully.kept in repair. 1 was then era ro»te else is known about him?’ 

to reloin mv reehnent at Naenore. and he was holding ‘ It appears,’ said Mark, ‘ that he treated Ids wife»^ 


to r^oin my reghnent at Nagpore, and he was holding 
a stafi’-iqipointment at Betjary, where I had determined 


‘ It appears,’ said Mark, ‘ that he treated Itis wife»^ 
whom you may recollect ns Mrs Irwin's ayah—rjo; 


on remaining Igs guest for a week. In the Madcas cruelly, that her husbaigl} as collector of Cuddapah, 
presidency there is no liotter station than Bellary, ynd where tliejjtlien were, inteifered,^nd had him punished.. 
noMiotter month than March; and of all days in the He disappeared for sj^e years, and tiicn started up all . 
year, that March morning—when, witli cramped limbs, at once at Nagpore, where I .first sawjiim. Ho was 
and worn out from sleepless night-truyel, I jumped out tlien, as now, a fakir; but ids conduet, in iiisulting 
of my paianquin, resolved to refresh and cool myself by sonic English ladies, came under the eye of the resident;' 
walking the tiiree miles wliich still lay between me and and 1 liad tlie merit, for such I account it, of having 
my friend’s bungalow—was the sultriest in iny expe- him seized, and in accordance with>the judgment of a 
rience. Tlie sun had just begun to tlirow out Ips avant- pmchauet (native jury) he was severely fiogged, and 
Conner beams; and the air, wliicli iiad no dewy grass obliged to jeave tlie cantonment. Ncitlier my astonish* 
to sweep over, came with a warm kiss that menaced ment nor niy regret was small to find liitn, after five 


increasing heat as tlie day grew older. The canton 
ment of Bellary is placed amidst a grotesque assem. 


years, established licrc, and in close correspondence 
witli Mrs Irwin, whose indulgent affection towards. his 


hlage of rocky mountains; and as I moved on languidly, dauglitcr blinded her to tiK insolent intrusiveness of 
T came upon a cbig^r of singularly shaped cliffs on the tiie fellow. His looks, as I pass him, constantly remind 
sterile plain, amongst wliicb, nestling in a cranny, mJ of tlic dawa —tiic revenge he vowed agaiftst me, 
beneficently shaded by an enormous banian-tree, 1 when I superintended Ids expulsion from Nagpor^’ 
observed the red and wliite flag of a. tekiah, or shrine, A week j^pssed pleasantly at Bellary; my friend's 
where^tlie buried remains of some saintly devotee is temporary indisposition had disappeared, and I was 
wathhed cmr by a fakir, or religious mendicant of tlie introduced to Margaret Douglas. She^as a sweet 
Moslem creed; and sure enough, as I drew near, I .gentle creature, evidently much attaclicd to him; and 
became aware of a gaunt and grisly man, wito stood in tliere was notidiig to anticipate but happiness in thg 
earnest conversation with a female, half hidden by one union wiiicli was so soon to he solemnised, and tq 
of tllb corner pillars of the. quadrangular struetiiro assist at which I liad consented to apply for leave— 
which composed the dervish’s tomb. At my npproacli, leave granted as soon ns solicited. 1 cannot say that 
disturbed by tlie lium of tlie palanquin-hearers’ song, during this period any suspicions were excited in my 
the speakers turned round, and I could not but observe mind I'y tlie assuredly eccentric conduct of Hazkra,- 
the striking contrast presented by tlie singular beauty for I had come to consider lier simply as a girl of pas- 
of tlie woman and tlie fbrhiddiiig aspect of tlie man. sionate and capricious disposition, so spoiled by the 
My glance occasioned her to draw lier chudder quickly over-indulgence of a weak mistress as to render her 


round the lower part of lier face, yet not so quickly j 


presuming and intrusive. More than once I wix 


as to prevent roe from observing a style of expression cogii&ant of lier almost insolent heiiaviour to Mar- 
which struck me as being familiar. Her dress was garet'and more than twice tlie same idea that hanflted 
simply tliat of a Mohammedan woman in comfortable me on board sliip flitted across my thouglits, and I set 
circumstances. Far from favourable was tlie impres- her down in roy mind as being, so to speak, in love 
sion her companion made on me; for liis was one of with klark. But I kept su(£ thoughts to. myself, 
those types of counteiianco which, originally handsome, whetlier wisely or well, I dare not say. However, h 
become absolutely ugly from liie collision of such so befell, that a few nights before the day fixed for the 
passions as deform all beauty. As lie thrust the woman niarriage-corcnion}', Mrs Irwin, contrary to her habits, 
roughly beliind him, and^arae forward with the whining complained of her attendant’s wild and singular 
demand for alms that is observable only in the le.ast behaviour of late, and turning to Margaret, asked if 


wortliy members of tlie fakirhood, an inconceivable dis¬ 
like o£ the man pervaded,|B 0 to speak, my wliole nature. 


she had observe# it. 

‘ Why, yes,’ was the reply. 


‘I isijist confess she 


'riiere are few of us wtio have not, at some period or became quite angry tins morning because I persisted iit. 
other of our lives, felt this mysterious, and apparently refusing to swallow, fasting, a magical draught, whii^if 
causeless, sliriuking from certain individuals; and is she assure.* me, will not only increase my attractiion«,v 
it a superstitions weakness if I profess my belief tliat but make m« always appear youthful in tin eyes of 
such filings are given in warning, if not as prophecy^? my husband.’ • _ 

Time ■pill shew how far tliose sensations were warranted ‘How ridiculous!’ said Mark. ‘I did not think the- 
towards Boorliun Sha, the fakir of Bellary. was sugii a fool.’ , v 

. Warm as the ^liraatc was tlie welcome I received ‘ Slie lias been too mucli with her father of Iate,’.ssiid 
from Mark Hiorne, whom I found but indifferently Mrs Irwin, ‘ and he has put some superstitious noticie| | 
well, though surrounded by all the comforts of anl into her head.’ 

elevated position, He told me that ere long he hoped ‘Well,’ added Margaret, ‘she cried so hitter^^ uhtiul 1 
to wed die only woman he had ever loved. ‘She is it, and pleaded to hard, that I actually prenused tq | 
here,* said he,‘ residing with her aunt, an old friend of quaff the precious potion to-night.’ 
mine and yqurs. You rememher Mrs Irwjp?’ ‘Do no such thing,’cried L ‘Who can, teU 

‘Perfectly,’ said I. And after a moment’ll silence: kind of mixture it may be? ’ ..j. , 

'As siire as 1 live, I saw that wild, passionate little EvAjbody laughed at me; and Margioet^ turniug^^ 
Hazkra this very morning.’ And 1 told him of tiie ^ark, said; ‘ It is only some sherbet, ever which an 
impression made upon mo by the fakir. incantation of great power (of course) has been uttered^ 


I siire as I live, I saw that wild, passionate little EvAj body laughed at me; and Margioe^ turning jio 
zkra this very morning.’ And 1 told him of tiie ^ark, said; ‘It is only some sherbet, pyet which an 
^sslon made upon mo by the fakir. incantation of great power (of course) jras been ultere^ 

Yes,’paid b^i‘you are right. In another montl^ I by her father. Do you really ytish inq rot to take itdf 
hope |o be the hushand of the sweetest creature on ‘I often take her .draughts,’. lald Mq^^pain^. 'It 
good and gentle as Mrs Irwin is, Isbiall be pleases her, and does me no hatm,’.. ^^ ,• , ; 
ghmlto take lier niece to a home of her own, where she ‘Do as you please,’ said Hark i i^ut rea^y X: am 
Wifi bp free tffiin the strange but vei^ unmistakable tir^ of the girl’s folly .and .bad temper,* ' .' J; 

Vhiqh exerciso/ oyer that, hous^iold, ' ’That night, some hwwt sifriK -wo had left lM Irwin 


iiiAi^^!at;git4 and since Mr | bungalow, and )vhilBt we qhat^ qiiietly hi’ the 


wlB bpi free ((pin the strange but vei^ unrai 
^renqy ^Khich 'Hazara, exerciscif over that, ho 








TemMla before rearing to onr eleepitif-guorters, loud j on foot with sevenk ; 
ertbu ftii/ exclamatiant teadied w acrof* the dense him. Thejr met Mm i 
hJ^ of inctuf vhicb depurated U 9 from our friends., near, was reached befoi 
^p'we stdr^d, and before three minutes had passed, into (tloom. Tlijre art 
■Were running up the grarel'path that led to the house, with horror, and such 
srhere we were met by the head-servant of Mrs Irwin, of the young wife. I 


urers jutd ben 9yah to meet 
t; and the place being very I 
daylight h^'yel thickened 


into gloom. Tliere are sights that curdle the blood 
with horror, and such was that which met the gaze 


with horror, and such was that which met the gaze 
of the young wife. I need not say that it-was the 


in great .agitation, who, as soon as he saw us, slionted body of lier husband—the headless body I Stretched 
out to some of the numerous menials that are at all below a pile of ruins, tli^ ground saturated with 
hours to be found about ih«,^stablisliment of certain iiis.blnod, poor Mark Tliomc had evidently been intent 
classes in India, to ninVor .the doctor-sahib. ^ on liis occupation wlien attacked by the assassin. 

‘Wbat is the matter?’ ^ Examination—though, of course, that was an after- 

‘ 0 sahib!—^ah, saliib ! Cliotec beebee make die— tiioiight—warranted the conclusion that' the death- 
all one herself! «Murt&li.ve; she make die very quick I’ blow was struck ^before the trunk was decapitated. 
The poor t^an was so terrified that he could not Through his heart was the deep wound delivered by 


express- his meaning; and witii tlie terrible imprcssinn 
his words conveyed tiiat his young mistress was dying, 


deliberate hatred; and in that wound—as if some 
sudden voice had startled the perpetrator into flight 


we rustled into the hail« The siglit that met ns was ere lie c^ild withdraw tiie deadly weapon—was fixed 
SuflBciently startling, but a glance shewed us that a steel instrument, called a hagh-nuk, or tiger’s claw. 
Margaret Douglas and her auut were safe. In fright- It is a rare weapon, and the only one I ever saw was 
ful convulsions, Hazkra, supported between them, lay that which deprived my friend of life. The word bagh- 

on tlie mats; and before we had time to ask for or nuk describes it; for it is a sharp claw-like thing, witli 

hear an explanation, the wetubod- girl with a sliriek four curved, pointed spikes, attached by a liglit bar to 
fell back, silent and fixed. two rings, wliich ho who uses it pn";-."s over; the fore 

* She*»,’dead I ’ said Dr Thomson, after cainfly and little finger. The weapon is thus concealed in the 


fell back, silent and fixed. two rings, which ho who uses it pn";-."s over; the fore 

* She*»,’dead I ’ said Dr Thomson, after cainfly and little finger. The weapon is thus concealed in the 

legartyng her, and taking from Margaret's tremulous hand, striking the victim with all the force and fatal 

hsind a fcuMora, or small ciiina goblet, tq whicli slie aim of a tiger’s claw. ‘ With this arm,’ says a modem 

pointed. 1 need not be diffuse: the story was briefly traveller, ‘ the renowned chief, Sivajee, traitqjjjusly 
revealed, Gnvretiring for the night, Margaret found slew Afzul Khan, the commander of I:*erte!:lighur,'’ in 
OB' her table 'ftie goblet containing tlie draught which 1C59.’ No trace of tlie head could be discovered. It 
she had promised to swallow. She had been left was cleanly severed from the tmnk; and, notwitlistand- 
alone, and was on the point of quafilng the potion, ing the most strict investigation, tlie wliole matter 
when Hazkra staggered into the room, licr looks remained a mystery for several years. It is needless to 
haggard, her accents loud and wild. ‘Drink it not!’ relate the anguish of the widowed bride, the horror of 


site said; and as Margaret stared upon her, tlie goblet I hpr attendanSs. Enough to say tliat God, who is never 
still in her hand, the girl, snatcliing it from her, absent from the sutfering humanity which invokes His 
emptied it at a draught, and exclainiing: ‘I .am aid, had compassion on her. A party of gentlemen and 
poisoned !-^I wished to kill you, for you arc loved bj' ladieit, visitors to tlie mins, arrived even as she sat in 
one who pares not for me, and now I shall die!’ Ere frenzy over tlie maimed body of her husband. Amongst 
Margaret could summon Mrs Irwin and tlie Beri’\ints, tiicin was a surgeon, to whose skill and his Wife’s 
the tmth of llazkra’s assertions hccamc visible. j^Her tenderness Marg.aret owed hep life, perhaps lier reason, 
shifiiiks, Rt first loud, became weaker; and just l^fore 'rime passed, time passes, and with it come thoughts 
she beeame speecldess for ever, she named her fatlier whicli, liowsoevor dark, drive out darker ones. After 
aPd Mark Thorne. Her father had giv .1 her the two years, 1 was in command of a detacliment at 
potion for the bridegroom, and she had s\^m to Condapilly in the northern division, wliere the closing 
administer it. scene of this drama of real life took place. A stranger 

It was a sad and restless niglit that which followed, to this decayed town, I delighted in rambling about the 
The havaldar's party which was despatched witliin an wild romantic hills and rocks wliiuh on one side over- 
hbur to bring in prisoner the fakir, .Boorliun Slia, look the suburbs, and stretch «i.way, clothed in varie- 
found his tekiah-cell vacant; not a trace of Iiim was gated jungle, for many miles. A view of the Kistnah 
tisible, except tlie chatt;/ of cool watemfrom which lie river, ns it winds through cultivated fields till lust near 


dIrank and a fijv tiaudfuls of dal (parciied pease). 
Jnatice: was not satisfied witii this superficial search. 
Infimnation of the intended murder was spread abroad. 


tlie rugged plains where tlie Jong exhausted roiges of 
Gotconda exhibit nothing but deep pits and shallow I 
beds of w'atcr, whence tlie finest diamonds were once 1 


and high rewards oflfered for the detection ofi.tiie fakir; dug, gave liffe to tlie scene ; and being solitary in my I 
bnt in vote. Meanwhile, my friend’s waptials were command, without any other European officer, I felt, as 
sbletpnised under that certain cloud which inevitably it^were, ‘lord of all I surveyed.’ One eariy morning I 
lowers over a recent crime. I know not how the bride had set forth with one sepoy-attendant, a sauve of 
or bridegroom felt on tlie occasion, bnt for myself I tlie place, to inspect a bit of marshy ground in which 
must confess that a singular and unsurmountable it had been reported tiiat snipes weq^ known to con- 


depression weighed me to the very ground. 

In short, I was glad when, all over, tlie ready palan- 


egate. As wc entered a darksome pass leading to it, 
B suddenly cjime upon an old jogi, or Hindoo mendi* 


quins conveyed the new-marriedgiair from Mrs Irwin’s cant, whose emaciated and almost nude iimbr were- ad 


elegant reflation to the ruing of Vizianuggur, where. 
In : accordance with an eotablislied custom in Anglo- 


thickly smeared with pipe-clay, and aslies, that hia 
original skin migiit belong to any given colour;- His 


■■ Indian society, at the period of which I write, they long liair, plgstered with flJtli and dust, depended in 
^ resolved upon passing the honeymoon. I bade tangles dpwn ids back; but as he glanced fiercely at 
: “Mto fiirewcll, Rtid in a few hours after had left Bbllary us, whilst he continued to fill a basket beside him iirith' 
WProaecution of my route to join my‘regiment. * the fiery stalks ami leaves of the poisonous Asdepias, 

- "be' a ,week afterwards, Ivougbt me the I Kcognised, in spite of every disguise, the Mohm- 

simts of the event I sm about to relate. On the mdSan fakir, Boorhun Sha, in the atill more-repuliifvd"T 

,","*brt|t mssjoug of tl\w stay at Vizianuggur, Mark and squalid form of the Hindoo jagi. Startled’w I was, 

. t sketch of an antique pagoda, I reamed on the conduct to be pursued; aid passed 

p^bested a copy. He never silently and indifferently, without a look that could ■ 
■ as twilight advanced, poor Margaget, denote recognition or sUipiciom Faasinlf a-roblE'tiiat 

Sind impatient, determined on seeking him; hid na from sight, I Aked the sepw whether he knew 

swdtotjiWtag thfe spot where he had gone, set off tiie man. ^ ) f 











‘ Ij hook, To^pw, »«hib Ir-A spjt upon him, •ii)V **id 
the D>an. ‘We.h»'« heard (if liiin, but his aocuissed 
presence has,not till to-^day 1||iotted out the light ttom 
my eyes. In tl»e first.place, may Allali preserve us-^-he 
is B.jogi; and in the next, may Satad be aloof—he is a 
j(ulongur.{K sorcerer).’ 

‘Does lie reside in the town ?’ asked I. 

‘No, sahib; he inhabits a cell beneath the rock to 
tiiie right; oijly the stone-worshippers approacii it, 
and*even they are not admitted to the interior. 'The 
vUiagers bring him food; and, as he is said to have 
wonderful power over herbs and drugs, be is inucli 
sought after as a hakeem (doctor). But Allali keep 
me from physic tliat is nothing els? but muntw junior 
(magical incantations).’ 

That day, I wrote privately to my friend the collector 
of the district such a letter as I knew would induce 
him to place at my service any amount 9f judicial 
authority that might be necessary. Two niglits after, 
alone, but armed, 1 left my bungaLow on a reconnaissance 
for the cell of the enemy. It was a tine clear night; 
1 had nothing to fear from anybody hut tlie Jogi; and 
as tlie fragrancBof tlie jasiuiiie, which sprung pro¬ 
fusely in the tm^ets, the blossoms of the acacia, and 
tlie basil (Ocyiwain sanctmn), wliich I crushed at every 
footfall, floated around me, I was sensible of an 
aspiration that 1 might be the means of bringing to 
debei^et^.punisliniCDt the murderer of my friend. 
Silence was around, disturbed only by the coo of the 
wood-dove, or, ns 1 neared the marsh, the croak of the 
bull-frog. A light, almost dazzling,, shone from the 
only aperture, except the closed door, that lieloiiged to 
the cavernous cell; and certain tli.at 1 was unwatclied, 
I crept stealthily to this open hillice, and looked in. 
My reward was a sight that convinced me 1 hiul 
guessed justly, for Buorhuii Sha, without the filtliy 
pigments whicli liod altered Ids countenance when 1 
saw him before, stood revealed in all ids original ugli¬ 
ness: 1 sliould have said knelt, for the jogi, in the 
position of a suppliant, witli raised liands and mur¬ 
mured moans, seemed to address what at first I 
took for some Iddeous idol; but ever and anon, as he 
turned. Ids fierce eyes to tlie cresset, in wldcli glared 
a brilliant light, 1 could discern that passions of no 
gentle nature suggested the prayers lie breatlicd. 
As my vision became accustomed to tlie light, 1 saw 
with surprise that it was to no idol, hut to a grim 
liuman skull that his words were addressed, liound 
it, something tliat quifered, yet did not escape, arrested 
my attention. It- wm a long green m«-siiukc, nailed 
by the head to a woud^i pedestal, on which the skull 
was*placed. Once or twice lie groaned deeply, and 
then, stooping to take up some material from the 
floor, the nature of wldcli 1 could not distinguish, 
he uttered a yell so loud, so weird, that, startled 
,ont of my caution, I must have displaced part of 
the Window against which I letuit, for in a rooratlnt, 
ere one could count one, tho light was extiuguislied, 
and all was dark. 

1 confess I fflilt exceedingly nervous as I cautiously 
.wiUidrew. But ere a second day'had elapsed, ofliciats 
were with: me, aceompaided, too, by my friend the 
collector, prepared to seize the suspected jogi; and no 
time was lost after their arrival. • In a few minutes, 
we werp at the hermitage; and in a few more, from 
a sound and unsuajjecting sleep, Boofhun SJia was 
awakened, to find liimself a prisoner. * 

He made no resistance, nor by a single wford 8fibhle(> 
igiilflroiation or denial of the charge brought against 
> lum. In bis cell, nothing was found huafa few (Itugs 
and dried plantsi ^1 looked in vain fornhe skull, and 
' tasolvei^ that it should not, if possible, esua^i iiie. 1 
sisked where he had hid it : a savage glare from eyes 
tiUMirisiall^ the tiger’s in ferocity was his only reply; 
whjtfc ere. flxied onime, I had eaught. the 

dtroetion. tp wliick it had momentaiily wandered, and 


in a dark niche, which might. hAre ceAdily reaped 
detection, the ghastly memodal was./oimd. Tbeltreader, 
wlio has doubtless guessed u>e suspicions, ^lat crossed 
my mind wlicn firtt I saw it, will not wyider that 1 
took it in my liands with a shudder, psWmg it ilb the 
surgeon of niy regiment, who, at my reg^uest, had come 
to Condapilly on this occasion. „ 

‘It is the skull,’ said he, ‘of an individi&l who, in 
early youth, must have ^dergone a surgical operation, 
for one of the cheek-^ones—>the superior maxiUkry 
hone—isVanting.’ 

At these words, odfSflrming my suspicions, the prisoneif 
started in wonder. ‘ Is there any onq,*licrc,’ continued 
Mr Pratt, ‘ wlig knows if the gentleman, of whose murder 
the prisoner i.s accused, hod any similar defect?’ 

‘ Yes,’ 1 answered, ‘ my friend, Captain Mark Thorne, 
whoso skull this is, by a fallen early youth, was 
obliged to have the elicek-Eone operate upon. He 
was murdered by lliisman.’ 

‘ And the weapon f ’ said tho collector. 

‘ Was a bagh-uuk,’cried the prisoner, to our extrema 
astonislinmnt. 

I am at the end of my relation, for Boorhun Slia, 
far from endeavouring to deny the crime, seemed to 
glory in Imving committed it; in fact, hd*confessed 
all. Whether the man was really rendered pkrtially 
insane by His avowed hatred of Thorne, and by ins own 
naturally evil passions, is a questioi^wtiich did not 
benefit him in those days, wiiatever it might have 
done in these. 

Buorhun Sha confessed that, urged by his daughter, 
Ilazivra, to provide her with a philter which should 
gain her the love of Mark Thorne, he liad supplied her 
wicli a poisoned jKJtion, in two separate drauglits, each 
one of which was of atrengtli suffleient to fulfil hit 
purpose. The girl must have suspected liis intention; 
knowing how bitterly iie hated Thorne, for, changing 
her determination, she entreated Margaret Douglas to 
drijk the draught as a heautifier. Under the idea 
that Mark luul been induced to swallow it, Booriiun 
Sli^flcil; hut rumour soon acqiminted liim wit^ the 
turn nlluirs liad takeu, and, in tho disguise of a jogi, 
he folluwcd the newly wedded couple, still intent upon 
rerentFO. He was condemned to be lianged at Mosuii- 
patam; and every one who was a sojourner in that 
city at the time will recollect the disappointment 
whicli prevailed on the morning niipointed for bis 
execution, when it was discovered tliat he had escaped 
the rigour of the law by voluntary death. 

As his peniun had ’been strictly searched when 
seized, great •curiosity was excited as to the means 
by lyiicli he had committed 8uicide.**His body became 
tho subject of .iiiatomicai investTgation, and tin's led 
to the detection of the arm secreted fur 8 elf-destru 0 f> 
tion. Beti^en ills toes were concealed ^veral Utfle. 
bags of a subtile powder, u'hich, when tested, ivere 
found to be viruleat*i>uisons. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

MESMERIC TREATMENT OP TUB INBA.Ma. 

Tue Exeter Board o/Guardians, finding a lar^ iiiknii^. 
of the insane in their hand: |..lat elv addressed a iejX^/to 
the Marquis of Bailiousic, muring if he qeki.d.;^l^y, 
to the likelihood of a mesmeric treatment proaihg of 
ser^ce, it being understood that tlie most noble ex- 
govenior-gcnerid, wlicn in India, liad some axtapt 
patronised the^ise of mesmerism ip fba.pulilic'bos^tals.: 
The marquis answered that, be hadf tseen bonvineed ^ 
the utility of mesmerism in enablu^ na mb^ iess niffive 
patients to bear severe uperaflons sdSTeri^ 

but had not Jiad opportunitma of fiMning any ppinion 
as to the utility of that agent in com of insknity. It 
tfecomes a question jif tlmj^quity is.wo 
anyfueilwr. ^ 
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* »q bettei^’able, so far as inforsiatioo goes, to 

4«^|ae\his guettion, tltaoc any other peraon ; but the 
'flowing train of ideas forciUy amet in our mind. 

years •)Mp, and at a later date, when surgical 
operations we^reported both at home and in India as 
haring been performed painlessly under the influence 
Of fflesmerjsm, tiie whole medical ffnternity, with a few 
exceptions', howled out in incredulity and ridicule. We 
remember seeing reports of n^getings of medico-chirur- 
gical societies, at whiejt belith'ors in tlie fact were 
treated by their brethren with tl\e grossest incivility 
bn that account. , Now, there is noTonger any denying 
that scores of ]^inlcstr operatiuus were performed in 
India on individuals who hail previously been thrown 
into the mesmeric sleep. Tlie derisive sceptics of a 
few years ago are sheyti to have been in the wrong. 

With regard to mesrncidc treatment of ins.anity, we 
have a report from the Calcutta Mesmeric Hospital, 
giving a highly favourable statcinent. In that report 
Dr Esdailc writes thus; ‘Being familiar with the 
soothing, and strengthening effects of mesmerism upon 
the debilitated and irritably nervous systems of the 
sane, and believing that insanity in gener.al originates 
in debilitj;^ or functional weakness of the brain, 4 
expected to £nd mesmerism of service in the treatment 
of madftess, like everything else that restores tone and 
regularity to tlfb system. But functional ddvangement 
of tl>e brain, if bng neglected, becomes as inveterate tis 
other chronic *1118011808 of function; and success under 
any treatment will mainly depend upon early attention 

bebg paid to the case.__ The patients were taken 

in the order of names in the register, and none were 
rejected, except for old age or self-evident idiocy; 
cue being also taken that the persons were then per- 
feclly mad, Jest a lucid interv^ might be the com¬ 
mencement of a permanent cure. During the last 
six months, 37 persons have been mesmerised, and 
tlie results aro—8 cured, 1 cured and relapsed, 13 no 
change, 1 died, 9 under treatment, 6 mucli imprc4'ed 
—37. As I anticipated, we found the insane as readily 
affected as die aane, many of the patients being thr/ivn 
into the trance, although it w'os not desin. i to do so, 

it not being thought necessary.Dr Keah, of 

Berhampore, writes to me that he has had inucljpniore 
striking success in his lunatic asylum; probably owing 
to more regular superintendence, which is indispeus- 
abiO;; for if not done with a will, it need not be done 
at .all. Dr Kean says: “ Taking a hasty glance over 
tbeyears 1847 and 1848,1 see that about seventy-four 
^ients were discharged cured'to all ap||tearauce; and 
1 thjnk it has becnauccessful in every case of epilepsy.” 
It . thus appears th^a{ mesmerism is likely to be as 
serviceable m the treatment of iusanity as it is in 
general medicine.’ $ 

Is it B 0 ?w We cannot tell, for the evi^^ence is as 
yet insufficipot to enable us to fo^ a judgment. _ We 
emnot, indeed, pronounce in any way on the subject; 
but when we remember how the idea of painless cutting 
under mesmeric sleep was treated by.nearly tlte whole 
medical body of England only a few years ago, we have 
no hesitation in saying thgt any a priori incredulity 
of theirs regarding mesmeric treatment of the insane 
wems to us entitled to veiy little attention. 

^t is a terrible interesj^ which they have in the 
=90Prtion, who have relXHves afflicted witli insanity. 
Who but must sympathise with them, and desire to 
sbf 'overy chance of cure tcdien advantage of? iPay 
^S is but a chance, and a poor one, would it 


no B>i^.^||^^eiieve_ yottld be tlio case, it might be 
A_rtulo 80 ]ihic caution about novelties 
i ate infliflto numbers of delusions 

,'jCftdf fbsurdities abroad. All trne. Yet we know that 
' fropa Bit tilings which appear to be such, import- 
aut pOCfuionally elicited. The doubts about 


one class of mesmeric^a;^ are now seen and acknow¬ 
ledged to have been wring. Certainly it would be 
moat deplorable, if, frouBany overdriven, scruples, to 
be afterwards cgualiy proved false, the attainment of 
a result so dear ' to humanity were to he for any 
considerable length of time delayed. 

XNOTHEK USIVEnSAI, LAKGOAOB. 

If a new Curiosities of Literature came,out every yeat' 
witli the almanacs, there would be no scarcity' of 
curious and eccentric publications to fill its pages. 1st 
the second number of Brown’s Original jReposiiory* —an 
exceedingly original production, by the way, and cheap 
as well, for it is isSued at the low price oS one penny— 
will he found a system of universal language, which, if 
simplicity be any recommendation, is infinitely supe¬ 
rior to that of the Abbe Onihando, recently noticed in 
this J'uurihil, or indeed any other language ancient or 
modern, local or universal; for the author, who, we 
presume, is Mr Brown himself, at one fell swoop does 
away with all the ‘ numerous and intricate grammatical 
rules ’ that so long have barred the portals leading to 
general knowledge. Poetry, Theturle,jtv>pe, metaphor, 
style, idiom, and all such nonsenife, he unsparingly 
abolishes for ever; telling us that men under his 
system will ‘express their sentiments according to 
reason and the nature of things. For cxamide, if we 
wish to inquire after a person’s health, we mast nol,'a8 
in English, say: IIow do you do 7 or, as in Frencli r 
How do you carry yourself? or, as in German: How 
do you find yourself? but literally and significantly, 
IIow is your healtli ? ’—a plirase wMch a few minuies’ 
acquaintance with the well-named Original liepository 
enables us to translate into the Universal thus: Ter 
pro sum ten tu salus ? The reader will already perceive 
that the Universal is founded on the Latin, and that it 
has a tendency to multiply words; hut the author has 
a very difierent idea. He says: ‘ The number of words 
may be greatly reduced by judicious combinations; 
thus, the word when may be dispensed with, and its 
place supplied by the phrase, at what time.’ Tliis, 
in our opinion, cannot be an arithmetical reduction; 
probably, it is a logical one, the reductio ad ahsurdum. 

Though the ‘twenty detached signs, capable of being 
learned in an hour,’ which form the Universal, may b«- 
applied to any language, to the utter extinction of 
those troublesome books tenned grammars, j'et our 
author selects Latin as his basis, because ‘ it is already 
known to a large class of persons in every country of 
the civilised world.’ 'The Latin scholar, however, is 
not required to unlearn his La^n before he can oqrre- 
spond in the Universal, any more than the person who 
is unacquainted with Latin is required to learn it As 
only the nominative case of the noun or pronoun, the 
indicative mood, present tense of the verb, and the 
positive degree of comparison of the adjective is used, 
an/ person, with the aid of a Latin dictionary,'inay 
with case write the Universal. 

'The key of the system will be found in the following 
words of its author—‘The only diffiffulty,’ he says, 
‘tonnected with the acquirement of any language, is 
the change that words undergo in order to modify tbeic. 
different significations. For instance, the. English word 
mim k changed into' men, in order to form the pluri^ 
which is as great a change as if it were alter^ .into, 
can or words of entirely different meanings.! Now, 
instead oT changing tlie words in any manner, the 
Universal is, written by prefixing certain signs, whioh.; 
indicate the different declensions, conjugations, anfi. 
degites of cWparison. Nouns and pronouns yequinei; 
but two sigiK to denote tiie plqral and possesrive; 
'Thus, pm iiomo is men, and ten homo, mm’s. ^ Ego if, as 
in Latin, I; but p/c ego, ja yniversalt.signifiiM we, and: 
tea ego, my., Six signs are reqttived by ^gdiocdves?-"’ 
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three to express compaxiaoD, Sjadthree to indicate itain- 
her. iWlre more signs aupjily ali the various moods 
and tenses %£ verbs. Tims, jre represents the present 
—asi pre anio, I loVo; post, the past—as, post amo, I 
loved;\/ b, tlie fiiture—as,/« amo, I'will love; and so 
forth. Such is theivhole system; any one may com- 
prelfend it in five minutes; and tlie author in conclusion 
says: ‘ TO correspond wjtli a Frenchman or German, 
&c., abroad, wijte your letter in Universal, and enclose 
in it a French or German copy of this work, which will 
enable the foreigner to rend the letter with tho aid of a 
Latin dictionary.’ And it really is almost startling to 
have to acknowledge the evident tjuth of the above 
passage. There can be no doubt that two persons, B*ay 
a native of France and England, each ignorant of 
Latin, and of each other's language, with the aid of a 
Latin dictionary and a knowledge of this sysl^m, could 
correspond together, in a rude and barbarous jargon, 
we admit, but one readily understood by both. Indeed, 
though we took up our pen in a spirit of ridicule 
against the numerous absurdities contained in this 
penny pamphlet, we must frankly acknowledge that 
it is with an etaif^ion of surprise wc contemplate the 
great ease by which the system could be utefully put 
into practice. 

The first number of the Original R^ository is also a 
curiojyty in its way: it is. entitled ‘ A New System of 
Lights aad Sounds fur the Guidance of Ships at Sea.’ 
Here the author is at sea with a vengeance: a more 
absurd production never emanated IVom Bedlam, and 
yet there is a kind of method about it. Tlie outline of 
the System is, tliat ships are to be navigated over the 
great deep by peculiar ‘ durations or combinations of 
sounds,’ produced by ringing bells, blowing wliistles, 
beating gongs, and firing cannon, ’every time the 
second hand of a chronometer, keei>ing Greenwich 
time, completes tho minute as marked on the dial- 
plate.’ Tlie author, however, gives tlie preference to 
artillery. ‘ Cannons,’ he says, ‘ are the most eflective 
Eounding-instrumenls at present known; but 1 think 
.their report miglit be greatly increased by firing them 
from the interior of tolls.’ (!) With this quotation we 
may shut up the book, and lay down our pen, adding 
only that the third number of the Repository, which 
was advertised to be on the Subject of the moon’s 
motion, never appeared: probably the autlior was 
anticipated by the wonderful discovery of Mr Symons. 

• , 

■WORKMEN S TOOLS. 

The newspapers make us aware that a subscription 
was iipened for such of JMessrs Broadwood’s workmen 
as have lost their tools by the late fire; a measure 
of relief that of late has been usually adopted after 
the desthiction, by fire, of manufactories where the 
implements of labour are costly, 

should not the workmen insure their tools ? 
man with seventy pounds’ worth—it is stated some of 
Messrs Broadwpod's men had that amount—certainly 
cams enough to enable him to afibrd the necessary 
outlay : to lack Torethought enough for the purpose, is 
hot h little discreditable to an intelligent artisan; ana 
we see no reosoh why the public should pay tlie price 
of his lieediessness. With misfortune that could not 
liB'Ve’been foreteen or provided against, we liave the 
utmost sympathy, and would help the sijlferers to the 
extent of our power. But that which a littl# thought 
tod a trifling expense roiglit have prevented, we regard, 
yith yery dilTerent feelings; and in this fatter class 
we ihel compelled to place the, uncompens^ed, losk of 
"^heaeJeostiy tools. From time to time vrf are tola of 
i the ‘ dij^icy of iaboiiy; ’ and the phrase, tlfough p Iiigh- 
i sotodiiijif onC, is a very good one in its wayt'' But, 
te-tor U^rehCnsion,' never does ‘labour’ look more 
; htoigiflfied tjSto W calling ^on capital to help it 
rout of a diaeultj’, to obviate 'which ^y its own self 
, E had ouly Wfilted w 


However, for this,once, let mncli abused 'capital’ 
exercise its ordinary prUtioal kindliness towards 
distress, withoht qtlipping to inquire- too ‘ closely into 
the merits of the cose. Let tho men hant'*their.>tools 


bought for them again. But for the niture let it bo 
understood, that where implements of labour sa-e costly, 
it is the duty of tile workman to insure them; uid 
the duty of the eroploj-er to see that Ids servant fulfils 
Ids duty in this particulw. ■ '' 

Let uS^ not be conateued a!i dealing harshly with 
those of wliora v-^iave been writing: nothing is 
fhrtiier from our tnouglits. X)ur objeig, is to raise the 
working-classes, and hciieflcially help them, by teach¬ 
ing them to lielp themselves. They‘possess many 
virtues. If they ■would only add to them something 
of the habits of forethought amk prudence exercised 
by those above them in tl«e social scale, not only 
would their pecuniary, circumstances be bettered by 
it, but tliey would gain alike in self-respect and the 
resjiect of tlioir neighbours. 

THE LEGIOJf OF HONOUH 

ObB readers have not, perhaps, been, able tqJhrm any 
precise idea of the nature of the honour r^ntly 
conferred, with Her Majesty’s sanction, by the Emperor 
of the French, upon certain officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates of the British artw. We now, 
therefore, lay before them a brief accouuTof the Gallic 
order of the Legion of Honour. 

In the year 1802, Napoleon, then First Consul for 
life, contcmplatiog his elevation to the Empire, be¬ 
thought himself of creating a decoration which, by' 
bespangling his adherents, would draw them more 
compactly round Ids triumphal car. Carabocdr&s was 
summoned; the idea of the Legion of Hohotir Was 
communicated to 1dm, and tho grand chamberlain of ’ 
courje acquiesced. A council was convened with all 
due'Ceremony and promptitude, and the grand plan 
laid before tlie members, mostly all of whom, -with the 
exception of Monge and one or two more eivilttos, 
were military men high up in grade, flushed with the 
succew of the battle-field, and whose coflers were well 
garnisSod by booty and by the state. The Emperor’s 
priliminaire or opening speech was short, but, as usual, 
ad hoc, to the purpose, and may be given in substance 
thus: ' For more than two lustres, the French armies, 
following their generals and tlieir eagles, have been 
victorious, covering tbeiueelvcs with honour, and excit¬ 
ing tho admira#on of the world. Ptemotion has been 
rapid in every rank, and the privates joldier may now 
look forward to be one day a general. But all cannot 
became generals, although all may aspire to distinctipn. 
A distinefton of honour is therefore become necessary, 
to he worn alike by the soldier and the civilian, thus 
comprising in one jarge family the wliole French 
nation. This distinction is the one I propose—“T hS- 
Legiov of Honour” —which is destined to far siir- , 
pass, in exploits and glory, the by-gone decorations 
of France.’ He ceased, and a general discussion fol- ? 
lowed, not udiolly in favour of the project; (bf: 
altliough many had been previously gained over hy: 
those little blandishments, and cajoleries of the sqiin^; 
of tlie Tuilerics, and their fasg^ating Josephine,'stffl 
tlie great plan met with some oppositiJ^' and 
and agqinst were bandying their opinions with each 
othciy wlien Napoleon ordered Cambac^r^ to read the 
'final clause of the Keport, containing the emoluments 
'—traitement aaneel—attached to each^ grade. All was,, 
now silence; the opposition at once ceased; and a 
legislative decree soon praclatm|d the gf the 

plan ^ and speedily afterwards a' ^rg^s ceremony 
took place in the Champs de Man, ‘throwing,’ ns the 
historians of‘the times say, * an aUreola of glory over 
the inauguratidri of thO first distribution of the decor¬ 
ations of the noble order;’ but wMcIt aureola did not 











prevMK Miuiame ^ Scael (h»n tbiia addetiBsiag; one 
0 ® : ‘ Ah! ^ voi**T’yous Atw un ctes 

bononffl t ’■—pronounced which jm de 

niatochn w)i 4 ftrdered to leave l^nce,. and remained 
many, many yArs in exile;. 

The liCgion of Honour was therefore founded as a 
dlstinctioK, not only for military ijl^rvices, but likewise 
Ibr civil services rendered to science, literature, art, 
and administration. ISven wjl?en tlie Empire fell, the 
Bourbons' preserved thb decoration, but changed tlie 
mode of conferring it, and substituted the'efflgy of 
Henry IV. for ^npuleon’s Since 1330, many changes 
have taken plactf in the manner of taking tlie oath on 
being decorated; but as it now stands,-it runs tliiis; 
‘I swear fidelity to the Emperor Napoleon HI., and 
obedience to tiie constitutional cliarter, and to the laws 
of the kingdom,’ The order comprises the following 
grades —Orand Cross, first chilled ‘ Grand Eagle ;' 
^Grand Officer; Commander, first named ‘Command* 
ant;’ Officer; and Chevalier, first named ‘Legionnaire.’ 
Tlie first distribution, in 1802, comprised 0772 mill* 
tary men and 9.51 civilians, making a total of 7723 
on'that memorable day. Were the statutes of the 
order stfiistly followed, it would require twenty yeiifti’ 
good |nd loyal service for either a civilian or a 
military man—the latter in time of peace—to lie 
admitted a chevalier; but any extraordinary act per¬ 
formed by a ^ilian, any useful object invented by a 
auperior mind; any action d’Cc/at—bold feat of arms— 
achieved by a soldier while campaigning, is instantly 
rewarded by the decoration, or promotion in tlie order, 
if tiie person be already decorated. In war-time, 
tiierefore, no number of years is required to obtain the 
deeoration; and this implies a wise foresight, ns it 
gives liopes to the recruit, and leads the officer on to 
great exploits. 

The revenues of the order of tlie Legion of Honour 
atnount to eight million francs, nr L.320,000 sterbng; 
two-thirds of wiiich are absorbed by the administra¬ 
tion of the order, and the annual sums or traiiements 
paid*"to its various members. Tliose sums a;p ns 
follows:—Tlie Grand Crosses and Gr;,nd O-llcers 
receive annually 5000 francs; Commanders, bOOO; 
OfSoers, 1000; Chevaliers, 250; but sucli aniiuili sums 
have been paid since tlie year 1815 only to sueii as 
have received the decoration while private soldiers or 
non-commissioned officers. 

A fine moral feature of the order is the many 
gratuitous maisons d’Miication —educational establish¬ 
ments—attached to and supported b}t it, for young 
ladies, daughter^sf officers or sub-officers; tlie private 
soldier never being<allowed to marry during tlirterm 
of bis seven years’ service, unless his wile occupies 
eome employment in the regiment, such nsllaundress 
or ema'niif^OT brings.him a fortune ofebout L.13 a 
yreaVi Those educational establieiiments, in whicli the 
instruction communicated is of a first-class order, 
are St Denis, near Paris; a branch in tlv> Hue 
Barbette, at Paris ; and another branch at the Luges, 
near St Germain. In all three there are about 900 
or lOOO pupils; but out of the 500 contained in the 
Imperial House at St Denis, 40# pay L.40 a year for 
board, education, &c.; but all the young pupils belong¬ 
ing to the other two^fgawblishments are brought up 
■'iffierein graiuTEously. ^le Imperial House at St Denis 
:ia administered by a lady-superintendent, who has 
'■upder her orders six ladies (</^«o»r«s), twelve tallies 
M tlie first class, twenty novices, and many candidates' 
1 ^'tlie novioiate.^^ Alt these ladies, ejsgept the novices, 
weor the decoration of the Legion of Honour on the 
' left lg«Ml 4 a;^d most becoming it is over their jet- 
brajich-establiahaienlJ are 
adm^stered by religions ladies belonging to the 
egjgiwt (congir^ymton) of the Mhre-de-Dieu. , . 

Legion of Uoiionr, as well as all the establish- 
itplits^lepending'UpQn it, is under the immediate conbcol 


and administration of aimarshal .of Prance, who has 
the title of Orand Cbascellor; and the 5iirsaiu;, or 
offices, are situated in on| of the most bqaariful parts 
of Paris, not far from the legislative chambers. The 
revenue of the order is kept up by the interest on its 
original endowment, and a small monthly percentage 
upon the pay of every officer in the army and navy. 
Altogether, it is an order which does honour to its 
great founder, and to the gres& nation f^r which it was 
founded. 

There are two other orders of the kind in Franco: 
the Hoyal Military Order of St Louis, founded by 
Louis XIV. in 1693; and the Order of Military Merit, 
cre'ated by Loui8*XV'., in 1769, for the reward of 
officers professing the Protestant religion. Tiicse 
were suppressed during the great revolution, and 
re-estahli&hed on the return of the Bourbons in 1815; 
but at the revolution of July 1830, tliey fell into 
desuetude, altlioiigli not abolistied by legislative 
onnetmeiit; and the Legion of Honour, the det^orntions 
of which have been conferred upon a portion of our 
army, is, practically, tbe only existing order. 


SKETCH 


CHALKS. 


Horrible steep I 

Hark I do you hear the sea ? 

King iMtr. 

mr 

It is a warm dellcioiiB afternoon in July; the sun, 
after hiding away in storm-cloud and mist these three 
days past, shines out over the sea in shifting lines of 
brilliant green and amber, and lights up the great 
clialk-wall about this rugged Dover coast. Strsiglit 
before us, only seventeen miles away, lie the shores of 
Prance; we can see the markings and cliasins in 
those white clifis to-day, and even the winding roads 
and hedges traversing tlie dull green slopes upon their 
summits. Par away to the riglit, a siiadowy point 
rises above tlie line of the horizon; it looks no bigger 
Ulan a pin, but it is the Boulogne Column for all that; 
and on the extreme left, if you have but lung sight or 
a good glass, you may see how this westering sunlight 
is atreaining into the very streets of Calais. 

Only to live on such a day is happiness enough. 
There are great wliite masses of still and solitary cloud 
suspended here and there overhead; the gulls fiasli 
white over the sea; the dragon-flies are. flitting about 
on opalescent ivings ; and tlierji goes a butterfly past 
my window. Away, pen and paper, and toil of 
aiitliorsliip! It is one of nature's holidays ; and we 
must out into the warm aiij with sketcli-book and 
colours, and enjoy our share in this lavish summer, on 
wliich, as tlie poet saith, God sets no price! 

Which way shall we go ? To the riglit, whence come 
pleasant sounds of music—where the bond, and the 
balliing-inacliines, and the pleasure-seekers ‘most do 
coVigregate ? ’ Ah, no! To the left r-atlier, wlieifce the' 
■sweet south wind is blowing ton-ards us; where the 
lone lieadlands reaeli far awsy, and no living creature 
stirs. Along now by this comraodiodl path cut in the 
tace of the cliff. See how it turns and varies with the 
caprices of the outline—how it rises over the brink of 
tliat green ret:ess—liow it dips to the base of that 
perpendicular harrier ! It is a little narrow and ffizzy' 
at times perjjaps, but we soon get used to tliat; and 
furtlier t^, you see, it comes down the beacli-level, 
and plays at liide-and-seek with the great boulders 
which lie scattered at intervals all along the coast. 

How grand they are, these wind and wave worfi 
wrfls! \^il»t a gigantic study are they to the ngtu** 
rallst, the ^ologist, and the artist! ^ how tht^e 
lines vary, repeat, and melt into one another«-liow the 
more distant masses lose colour bp fite iiiterposiiipil of 
air—how the nearer alt«hatoS-te'li^ir,,^nd <had^ 
are relieved by hunches of weeds,'anff pstches of sicto 
grass, overgrown here spd t^te % bt^hesi end rsdisfit | 
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with nooks of wild-flowers! T^en those t»ysterio>n8 
stmta of fl’vDt—what an^ exquisite opposition Of lines 
they affbrfl to the sketciiel, running horizontally 
through shade and sunshine, cleft ^ind promontory; 
ribbing the snowy face of all the range with the 
delicate accuracy of a geometrical diagram, and telling 
a solemn liistory of ages in which tliere was life but 
not humanity. In all these strata, noduleSj or small 
, masses of flint* containing remains of shells and ani¬ 
mals, are abundant, and the wisest professors find 
themselres puzzled to account for the presence of fos¬ 
sils so singularly placed. But hold! we are wandering 
on far too soberly and thoughtfully ^ and, I fear, have 
been unobservant of half-a-hundred treaanres already. 
Here is a little colony of wild mignonette; and here, 
in a snug crevice,' the small celandine, beloved by 
Wordsworth. This graceful blue flower, ttapering 
upward like a blossoming Gotliic spire, is tlie delphi- 
num, or wild larkspur; and yonder, just witliin reacli, 
grows a fine specimen of tlie wild oenothera. Let ns 
pluck that, roots and all, for it is somewhat of a rarity, 
and tlie seed will he precious. TTar above our beads, on 
some narrow led^s which only the samphire-gatlierer 
would venture to approach, cluster a number of large 
plants with broad blue green leaves; that is the 
Drassica olcraeea, or wild cabbage; and some will 
Bcarc^y believe me, perhaps, if I tell tlicm th.at it is 
supposec^o be tlie parent of cveiy variety of greens, i 
broccoli, cauliflower, and garden-cabbage. A clinlky 
shore is especially favourable to them, and some tracts 
along tiio Cliffs of Dover produce them so abundantly, 
as to give tliose white steeps all tlic appearance of 
an inaccessible market-garden. Then wo have white 
hemp-flowers, purple thistles, poppies red and white, 
modest little daisies, yellow butter-cups, and delicate 
wavy grasses meeting us at every step; and down 
yonder, on the dark oozo by tlie ebbing tide, we see a 
busy naturalist licnding low over the weedy rocks, and 
straiglitway we are tempted to desert the cliff' and tlie 
wild-flowers, and go scrambling down over liclirn-grown 
boulders and shelving banks of pebbles, to sec wliat the 
ocean may this time iiave left behind it. 

An oyster-shell to Iwgin with, pierced all over with 
hundreds of tiny round lioles like a thimble. These 
are wounds inflicted by other sea-creatures, which thus 
ate away the very life and substance of the miserable 
hermit. Having striven long and bravely, he was 
conquered at last, an(> here bis empty armour is cast 
ashore by the unpitying sea. Here is a skate’s egg, 
and a little green dead crab, which hath, as Shakspeare 
term! it, ‘ a very ancicnf and flshiike smell.’ Wliat a 
queer thing a skate’s egg is! They lie about the iieach 
here by hundreds, only people seldom pause to examine 
tliem, end few know what tliey really are. The chil¬ 
dren call them mermaids’ purses; but that is not a 
very tetisfactory explanation, after all, and only leads 
one into an embarrassing inquiry as to the nature of 
that currency whicli a mermaid would be likely to 
‘shell out.’ This egg is of a quadrangular form, flat, 
hollow, and of a curious brown membranous textnr% 
like the roasted husk of a chestnut. The angles end 
in long points, and one of the flat sides is fractured 
where the young rayflsh, or skate^ emerged into life 
upon his own account. On some parts of the coast, 
these purses are called skate-barrows. They are chiefly 
ttrown up about midsummer; but if you Vhance to 
find one. at the latter end of the spring, npd will takes 
the trouble to open it, there you will be sure to find 
4he young fish lying perdu within, coiled #p head(fmd 
iail together, innocently unconscious ofyRoad-crambs 
said cri(vping-kuiTe$, and all other iUs*tfaat skate is 
heir .to,; 

At^how:t*e,8»^ fhrther and fhrfter 

»l^eyi and W the Bast-clifl" j«ty and the 

extrei&est.sphurb'af the town a long, king way behind. ' 
the Sg!ie<|S of sight by this time j and for ‘ 


all the signs of civilisation to be seen, one mi^it as 
well be treading! the lone shbres of Robinson Crusoe’s 
island. Hdre the,^rnp-stalned boulders lie in great 
unwieldy masses, piled one above th^^iler iD^fan- 
tastic sliapes of pyramid and cavern,*^and carowned 
with dropping fringe^ of gray lichen and rich mosses, 
purple, yellow, and brown-pink. • 

But see! here is a boat hauled up ou the beach; 
and just above if, on a^oad ledge some twenty feet 
up the fjee of tlie din. grows a mass of luxuriant 
vegetation, the Ica&sfu of which looks strangely fami¬ 
liar to our eyes, ^ough at- tl^s distsnee we cannot 
distinctly make it out. * 

Back again,'then, from the shore to tTie cliff, and up 
to the winding patli we left a little while ago. Getting 
somewhat nearer, it looks like-*positivejy if is /—a 
potato-garden 1 Hotliing muse novel or romantic than 
a potato-garden, after all! Now, this potato-garden is 
a serious blow to ns; we feel ourselves aggrieved by 
it. Wandering here, face to face with the solemn cliffs 
and the great sea, we liw! almost brniiglit ourselves 
to the belief tliat it was %ome unexplored tract ‘ in 
stfands afar remote;’ and we seriously oiiject to any 
interruption so commonplace and disturbirfg as a 
potato-garden. Turning away in indignant disnost, 
we sec nnotlier shelf, still loftier and s^peper, planted 
in the same manjaer; and further on, another. After 
ail, there is soniothing worthy of obS^vation here, 
Wliat agile and persevering cultivator lias lieen at 
work upon this perilous sjiot? See how neatiy and 
regularly his potatoes have been planted—tliink how 
patiently he must have laboured to clear and manure 
that atom of barren rock — to fence it about thus 
cleverly with a wall formed of mere chalk-blocks hewn 
out of the face of the cliff! And surely tlioso are poase 
in tliat furthest enclosure! Can it really be a desolate 
island, and has Robinson Crusoe been at work here all { 
the while ? Our interest is at last awakened, and we I 
hast'en along, eager for investigation. Now the potll 
slielves rapidly downward, skirts the base of a fantastic 
crag^hrings us round a sudden comer, and into a fIVoad 
seraimrcular space like the entrance to a park-lodge. 
Here\|here is some attempt at ornamentation, in the 
shape of two rude pedestals, one of which supports a 
board witli a painted inscription, and the other a large 
money-box. 'The boanl tells ns that ‘This road was 
made for the public by Isaac Taylor:’ the money-box 
bears three simple words—‘Forget me not.' Looking 
round now witti added curiosity, we see what appears 
to he a dwelSng in the solid clitf. For a space of 
perhaps twenty square feet, the chalkfgis been smoothed 
away^o a level upriglit surface ;*juat in tlie centre of 
tills space is a doorway; to the right of the doorway 
are two \niaH glazed windows and an iron stove- 
chimney. {Sloping up to the left, we obseAre a larger 
and more accessibiff potato-field tlian we have yet 
seen; and to the right, on raised terraces somewbait 
resembling the Rhenish vineyards, extend a series of 
cultivated ledges, some of which bear flowers, and some 
vegetables. A pathway, carefully walled on either, 
side, leads up to the entrance; and over the door ». 
painted placard annhuncee that ginger-beer may tie' 
purchased wUhin, 

A tall, old weather-beatSWwi^^j^^jyg)^ siting jiiet 
outside chipping and shaping a small lump of 
rises as we approach, and touches hie gap. with tto 
hack* of Ills left hand in military fashion. 

‘Is it possible,’ wa begin,‘that toiS'place has been 
hollowed out o^the clifi’? Is. it inhabited? Can y<nt. 
tell me whose work it is ? ’ 

‘ Tile cave is my own, and thAwtpk ow» hand 
—fori have the use of one oeily,'Tieg%plit>s. ‘Would 
you like to walk inside; ma’am; sit down ?’ 

•‘Then you live here ?’ 

‘ Surely.’ 

‘ Did you make the too ?' 
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> ma'am, I am the lead-tnakeis-'Igaac Taylor, 

at your service. It’s all*iny owij labour, house and 
garden, dcids and road; and e!glii.£:ood years it lias 
inken'ine.’ t, ^ 

; < And have yon had the use of only one hand all that 
time?’ f 

‘That’S!all, ma’am. Perhaps, if I had never teen 
disabled, I shouldn’t ha’ thought of coming down here, 
you see. Biit it has been a great pleasure to me, and 
I’m veiy fond of the place; so 1 Aarcsay I aip happier 
as it is, after all.' 

There is something pheerful and Yrank end gallant 
in the way he snfa this, and wc find ourselves getting 
more and more'inquisitive. 

‘ Pardon the question,’ we go on to say, ‘ but did you 
ever Serve in the anrny ? You have all the hearing 
of a soldier.’ Tlie old nmn looks pleased, and draws 
himself up to his full height. , 

* You are riglit, ma’am,’ he replies; ‘ I was a bom¬ 
bardier in the Eigiith Battalion of Artillery, under tlie 
Duke. Major Lloyd commanded us at Quatre-Bras 
on the Waterloo day, and was killed close beside me 
—more’s the pity.’ 

‘ And Oiere you got your arm hurt ? ’ 

‘ No asuch luck, ma’am—wish I had, for I should 
get more than, a shilling a day of pension ,now! Bo, 
I never was wounded at all. I happened of this dislo¬ 
cation while ^irking on the Soutli-oastern Railway 
close by, after! had left soldiering altogether. I was 
the first man to drive a pig into the Shakspeare Clifi' 
yonder.’ 

‘The first man to do what?’ we ejaculate, in utter 
astonishment. 

Smiling quietly to himself at the ignorance displayed 
in tins question, lie pulls a long bar of rough iron from 
under tlie bench on which he has been sitting, and 
balances it in liis strong left hand as thougli it were a 
mere cane. <■ 

‘This is a pig, ma’am. It’s a tool, you see, ‘for 
boring; into the cliffi and this one has done me good 
lerviM. It was too bad, wasn’t it, ma’am, to e^ape 
all the shot of Waterloo, and then he crip-^ .cd byfi bit 
of chalk at last? But do come into the cave. *'vc a 
picture of the Duke inside.’ 

Looking round the interior, our .amazement is 
doubled. Here is not only labour, but taste; not 
only teste, bnt a certain degree of cultivation. IVo 
spacious rooms, strengthened with arches and pillars, 
have teen hollowed out by this one brave hand. The 
rod^ ’tis tnie, is very low—so lo«', tlAt by slightly 
rmtittghis arm akifve his head, he can touch it easily; 
but he has vaulted it with an eye to both safety and 
heatity, left plenty of convenient shelves and benches 
along tlie walls, and hewn out tlireo or fottir arched 
recesses, wlftoh add in no trifiing degree lo the sym¬ 
metry of his work. In one of these recesses stands a 
graceful plaster-cast of a saint-like woman leading 
a young child by the hand; another is filled^.witli 
shelves of ginger-beer bottles, and surmounted by a 
bust of Shakspeare; a tliiid, containing his tea- 
service and other ware, is presided over by Milton. 
All round, nearly covering the vWls and pillars, are 
pasted unframed prints and wood-engravings, cut 

of ballads, the leaves 
“W story-hooks, and the pages of CassdPg Family Paper 
and Uie Illusirated London News. Here are the mem- 
hors of the Peace Conference side by side with* the 
gli^iB}i dancers; a portrait of Miss Nightingale next 
^l^he winner of last year’s Derby 1 ma|is of the Baltic 
;>and the'Black Sea, plans of the camp, views of Cron- 
-istadt «.nd*fi^glsstopDlf battles modem and ancient; 
generals Ijiljteg apd deod-General Windham, Lord 
Nelson, di^^!Friiato Gortchakoff, in the most ample 
aSd ^ndly confusion. Yirst and foremost, howevar, 
ocQli^iog.! the; most conspicuous situation over the 
flfepliibirrjlru twd'Whicli he prizes above all the rest; 


these are a half-length mhograph of Wellington, and 
that fine print of the ftmeral-car which was issued 
by the proprietors of tie Illustrated London News. 
Observing our attention drawn to this, he shakes his 
head, aud looking very serious, says ‘he would have 
given a good deal just to see that sight; but the 
picture of it is better tiian nothing.’ 

Bound by the fireplace some boarding is laid down, 
for additional comfort in winter; and aerccess cut for 
the purpose beside the stove, seri'es as coal-scuttle 
and coal-cellar. In one of the windows a fine telescope 
is lying, and a few books, chiefly of religions tendency, 
arc piled together in the other. In the middle of the 
first apartment—for the second, wc shonld have said, 
is designed for a sleeping-room, and is not yet quite 
finished—stands a large table, covered with red baize, 
on which e small collection of chalk-fossils is displayed 
for sale. He found these while excavating his cave. 
They are very carefully prepared, and so inexpensive 
that one is almost ashamed to take them at the price. 
Very fine specimens of ammonites, belemnitcs, and 
other cephalopoda may be purchased for twopence or 
threepence eacli; to say nothing of siairks’ teeth, still 
sharp and polished as wlien they performed their 
merciless office; starfish, needing only colour and life 
to be perfect; cockle and other shells, distinctly pre¬ 
served, even to their most delicate vcinings, and all 
firmly imbedded and incorporated with tlier-' brittle 
chalk. Besides these, he has the opalescent orraer- 
slicll of the Channel Islands, somo curious flints, and 
specimens of dried sea-weeds; amongst wliich, by the 
way, we liasten to secure a line piece of the Coraftina 
officinalis, which has taken root upon a fragment of 
variegated pebble. 

Questioning him upon these things as we examine 
them, wc find that Isaac Taylor is somewliat of a 
botanist and geologist in his self-tauglit way, and 
that his lore of prints and statues is genuine so far aa 
it goes, and entirely free from anything like ‘effect.’ 
He likes to liave the bits of pictures about him, he says; 
they cheer him up when he is alone, and it’s a solitary 
place after all, especially in Winter. liven in summer¬ 
time, tile whole day will sometimes go by without his 
haring heard the sound of any lininan voice except hia 
own. But wouldn’t the lady like to see the garden? 

So out we go into the garden, and up a flight of 
little narrow steps, leading to the first terrace. Here 
we discover that our old soldiet loves flowers as well 
as other charming things, and that he delights in a 
fine view; for, like liobinson Crusoe, he has ‘built 
hhnsclf a bower’ at one extremity of his garden, 
wliere a glorious expanse of sea and shore lies broadly 
mapped for miles and miles around. In this bower 
ho smokes his pipe wlien the day’s work is over, and 
reads his newspaper whenever any sucli treasure falls 
in his way. , 

‘well, friend Isaac,’ we exclaim suddenly, after a 
long interval of silence, ‘wliere is I'riday all this 
time?’ j 

-.‘Friday, ma’am?’ he repeats interrogatively; ‘to¬ 
day’s Tuesday, begging your pardon.’ 

‘ Yes, yes; bnt as you are so veritable a liobinson 
Crusoe, you must, have a man Friday somewhere. 
Did you never read/foimson Crasoe f ’ 

He laughs, tnd shakes his head. 

‘ I never read the hook,’ he replies; ‘ but all the 
children round about Dover cry the name after iine. 
1 should like to read it very much, out of curiosity 
like. As ter my man Friday; I am my own man on 
Monday andVuesday, and every day of the week.’ 

‘ It must m hard work for yea to 'keep all tola 
ground under cultivation.’' . .tf - , 

‘It wouldn’t ho if I had' two.|iand« to do it %ith'; 
bttt I am nigh upon seventy, antf X have: got nearly art 
acre here altogether. There are six enclosures and Wh 
terraces of garden to keep up; but theji^don’t prodnoe 
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« bit too DQtiph, for I baTo tweEo chUdrea living, all 
married, and I contrive to keep them ia Tegetables, 
every one.** • * | 

• Then you don't Bell your crops ? ’ 

‘ Sell them, ma’am! Certainly not. I can live well 
enough «n a shilling a day and the sale of such little 
trifles as you see in the cave; and one likes to do 
something, you knovr, fcr one's diildren.’ 

‘ And what manure do you employ ? ’ • 

‘ Oh, sea-weed chiefly, and waste leaves, and so on. 
The surface-chalk, you see, is reduced to powder, and 
in that the plants grow right well. It’s rather hot, 
but potatoes do best here;,so I grow more of them 
than anytliing. I have plenty to do in the spring and 
summer months, ma’am, I assure you.’ 

‘Ah, you are a happy man!’ wc observe smiling; 
‘you liave health and leisure, and empl<iynient ns 
well; and, above all, you have no rent or taxes to pay 
here.’ 

Isaac shakes his head again, but this time very 
gravely. 

‘Bogging your pardon, ma’am, I’m sorry to say I 
pay both. Ail<s<his part along here belongs to tlie 
£arl of Guildford, and to liim I pay ten shillings a 
year, though gentlefolks do say it’s rather hard of liim 
to take it from a poor man like me. I had no idea that 
anybgdy could claim a rent for a pigeon-hole like this; 
but whdh the cave was half made, and I had got these 
enclosures planted, his lofdsliip’s lawyer came down 
and told me it must bo a pound a year, or else I must 
turn out. But I couldn’t pay that, you know, anyhow; 
so fie consented to take half. Besides this, 1 pay poor- 
rates and church-rates. However, it’s never any use 
to grumble, and I’m glad I r-an pay it. Sec, ma’am— 
here’s a little flower that I don’t remember to have 
seen anywhere but just on this spot, and I fancy it’s 
a curiosity.’ 

It is the white stonccrop, with its delicate creamy 
leaves, its pink and golden seed-vessels, and rich brown 
stamens. We have seen it many and many a time, 
clothing, moss-like, the gray walls of a dear old familiar 
garden in far-off Burgundy; and tlie siglit calls up a 
thousand recollections. 

But the sun is sinking fast, and the air grows cool. 
Laden with fossils and weeds, and with a nosegay of 
pinks, roses, mignonette, and crimson stocks, which 
onr host has gathered for us as a farewell gift, we 
prepare for our departure. The brown shadows of 
evening are now stealing over the dills, and the sea 
has retreated fully a quarter of a mile from the beach, 
leaving a broad margin of black, rocky ooze. Our 
afternoon holiday has come to a close, and we must 
hasten homewards, lost tlie dusk should surprise us on 
that narrow footway which leads back to the town. 
Bo, tnming our face to the barfed sunset, we move 
unwillingly away; and tlie old soldier lingers at Jiis 
garden-gate, looking after ns to the last. 

* Good-night, liobinson Crusoe! ’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

ThA agricultural science is not‘lagging behind in 
these days of advancement and enterpriec, is manifest 
by wliat may be read in the laet published part of the 
Kayal Agricul tural Society’s Journal. The Imsbandmani 
has found out that to do as his grandfttber did in 


tu go imead of all the' world in growing| corn and 
braicling cktj;le. The ‘ Report on the Agricultiti^ 
H^Mtrtmenb.Df the Faris Exh^ition,’ by: Mr Evelyn 
Dm^n, eheve clearly that, in thesq,purticttlare, we 
«H>tideraMr .autahone our French neighbours : and 


that our English implements astonished them/not a 
little. * 

In a paper on Elrmyard Manure, by Dr Voelcker, 
Professor of Chemistry in the EoydyAgricuttaral 
College at Cirencester, we And statemmts that tvill 
be a surprise to ^me farmers. For example : the 
liquid drainage or dung-heaps, ho says^ is more 
valuable thiin the urine of animals, because it contains 
phosphate of lime, whu^ is scarcely to be found in the 
other. 'I'hat no loss^ses from spreading manure on 
the surface of a fldun on the contrary, the fermenta¬ 
tion is stopped, ^d the asci|pe of ^’oliitile matters 
thereby ceases; and if it be let to lie till the rain has 
washed it in, is far more beneficial ttufii burying it at 
once. Ami ‘ in the case of clay-soils,’ lie remarks, ‘ I 
have no hesitation to s.ay the mnnure may be spread 
even six months before it is ploughed in, without losing 
any appreciable quantity of manuring matters.’ 

The third annual Report of the Department of 
Science and Art has been published: it will gratify 
those who like to see government encouraging tilings 
useful as well as things political. The museums and 
libraries in different parts of the kingdom were visited 
bj' .“ISLCOO persons, being .^i6 per cent. moa< than in 
the former year—the increase chiefly due to tlip ‘ tra¬ 
velling mugeum,’ which attracted great gumbers. Tlie 
Schools of Art were attended by 12,000 pupils: draw¬ 
ing was taught to 19,000, and the defilcypl is still for 
more. The lectures were every where'well attended. 
Among these lectures, those at the School of Mines are 
especially notewortliy, and we are glad to observe that 
the course is to be resumed: Hofmann, Percy, Smyth, 
Ramsay, and others will again teacli chemistry, metal¬ 
lurgy, mineralogy, geology, &e., to a throng of students. 
It is nut yet sufficiently known that ‘ certificated 
sahoolmasters, pupil-teachers, and others engaged in 
education, are admitted to these lectures at reduced 
fccsi’ The evening-lectures to working-men will come 
on by and by.—The Society which for some years 
past have so praisewortiiily kept going the ‘Evening 
Cla&^s for Young Men,’ have opened their new sfiBsion 
withik soire'e and exhibition of works of art, models, 
&c., Crosby Hall. 

Tlie Photographic Society have published with their 
last report a valuable paper by Dr Tyndall ‘on Bin¬ 
ocular Vision and the Stereoscope,’ in which all the 
phenomena arc explained with the clearness and readi¬ 
ness of illustration characteristic of the author. They 
mention a fact of especial interest to photographers: it 
is—that by IW Taupenot’s process, ‘ a plate has been 
kept for more than seven months^^nd then gave a 
good*picture.’ The process is given in detail in the 
Society’s ./burBa?.-—The enratorship of the Museum 
of tlie Cdllege of Surgeons, left vacant by Professor 
Owen, is n#w worthily filled by the apprtntment, to 
the post of Mr Quokstt, the well-known mlcroseopist, ■ 

A, screw-steamer, tlie Sir James Brooke, of 550 tons, 
has sailed to trade between Sarawak and Singapore, 
A lino of steamers is to run from Liverpool to St 
John’s, Halifax, and Portland, in Maine, and back: 
the Chersoriese, a vessel of 2300 tons, is making her 
first trip.—The telegraph cable is now successfully 
laid from Nova Scotia to Capo Ray, Newfoundlimd; 
and the American 8team(aSiife*R?HLhiiLMadv^ At C (a?k. 
having taken deep-sea soundings across ttie Yt.tlaii587 
1640 miles, between Newfoundland and Ireland. ’Fhese 
soundings confirm the tradition that the early Dutch 
navigators had found a bonk all across, the Atlantie. 
It forms a plateau covered with sand jtnd minute shells, 
at a depth of ftom 25 to 120 fathoms: a capital bed 
for a cable.—The Submarinee T^egcuph Covpany 
report that from the 1st of Jaaoaty,tfl3™^^^ of June 
of the present year, they flashed 30,SSl tnessages. 

Jn the last number of his MitikeUungen, Mr iPeter- 
mann gives information concerning a country but little 
known—namely. West l^beria, together with maps of 










(lie M|ren goT-ernments into which it it divided. In there WM .no riek, p^Ieftaw no need to iniore.—The 
the amount of population it indicated, the value ef4it!ie: atampt eold t>y the Post-office in IS5$ 
.Rkriculture, the mines, fisheries, ^jinting and cattle- amounted to L.l,637,896.| In the same yeftr; 27^86,193 
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breeding regions, and the salt-Iafeet. In some places, 
the' climate reiteinblea that of Ital}r; and judging from 
the description of the country, it will yield considerable 


gallons of spirits were distilled, more than in any one- 
of the preceding fite years, phe quantity consumed was, 
in England, 7,921,983 gallons; in Ireland, 8,279,674 


advantages to the Russians in t^icir persevering en- gallons; and in Scotland, 11,283,636 gallons.- No 


deavours to'extend their territories beyond the Caspian. 
The particulars concerning \it8 physical character, 
natural and industrial produoft^and geogragliical and 
political importance, will be re»t with interest, now 


wonder tliat the poor-rate is increased, and tliat refor* 
niaXories are so much talked about .—Ag a set offi, there 
is the meeting of the National Reformatory Union at 
Bristol to be recorded; their object is a good one, and, 


that there is a prospect of freer acc-ss to that remote wliat is more, they arc going the right way to achieve 


part of Asia. '' 

The dreary coasts of the Red Sea would hardly be 
thought promising for trade, and yet tliere is a 
soheniO on foot, pramot(?d, as is said, by the viceroy 
of Egypt, in conjnnction»witb individuals of different 
nations, for cstablisbing a line of steam coasting-vessels 
in that sea. Perliaps the projectors are only preparing 
for the eontemplated canal across Uie Istlinms of Suez. 
—The last accounts from Australia condrm tlic expec¬ 
tations that were formed ofl an increase in the qnan- 
' tity of gold ; new deposits have been discovered, and 


it. Mr Adderley^^too, has given a park of ten acres 
for ever to the working-people of Birmingham; and 
Charles Ileade's new book, /< w never too Zate to 
A/eutJ, conies at an opportune moment to help on the 
work.—'yie Fisheries’ Board report 1865 to have been 
the best year yet—the return having amounted to 
766,703 barrels of herrings, being 130,000 barrels more 
than in 1854. And improvement is shewn in another 
way: tile fishermen liave more knowledge than for¬ 
merly—they are better acquainted with the phenomena 
of tides and of climate—with the lights of the fish— j 


a cry isVagain raised for emigrants, with promise ‘of and liave discovered that knowledge can be turaed to 
good wegos Tlie icgislature of Victoria liave pa-ssed good account; tlicy provide themselves with better 


a law again8|i tliisties. Farmers and osiers wliose 
lands are overrun witli the prickly intruders, are to 


j be officially ..^'^rnod to destroy them under penalty in the fisheries is 94,155 


boats, and are disposed to tuke advantage of ftirther 
improvements. The whole number of persons emjployed 


of;a fine of from L.5 to L.20i or the autliorities may 
cause the work to be done, and charge the cost to the 


Besides the grant above mentioned, the British 
Assoc'ation allocated a sum of L.IO for atmospheric 


offimder. A similar law niiglit be very profitably put researciies in the deep mines of Cornw'all; L.60 for 


in force in countries nearer home. Tlierc lias been 
soifie joking about tlie oflence to Scottish feelings in 
the Australian edict against tlie thistle; but we believe 


continuing the investigations into earthquake Waves 
and shocks beneath the ocean; L.IO fur discoveries 
in connection with photography; Ii.26 for further 


the fhet to he that tliere are few countries in whicli examination of the natural liistory of the ocean by 


tliisties have been so much repressed as in Scotland.— 
Th.e Sciiool Commissioners in Ireland apprnv'e a sugges¬ 
tion that the cliildrcn of tlie national schools ‘ slioui d he 
instructed liy tlie respective teachers as to tlie necessity 


dredging; and L.IO fur promoting the multiplication of 
saliiion, particularly in the Tay.—Apropos of this latter 
subject, we may mention, that during tlie liot weather 
of August, the fall which feeds the lake in the Bois do 


of destroying all weeds found on the farms of their Boulogne, at Paris, ceased to flow; the temperature of 
parents, or on the liigliways adjacent therctcvlF—A the lake was consequently raised, while the quantity 
young Cliinaman has arrived in Francofum the^ntral of air carried into it was diminished ; and numbers of 
flowery land, on his way to Algiers, where litr is to young fish died, or swam on the surface almost aaphyx- 
ascertain whether certain Chinese products are likely iated. The loss might liave been serious; but M. 
to be cultivated w'ith success in that colony. If so, Coste, to whom, as we stated some time since, the 


200 Hindoos and 800 Chinamen will bo brought over task of stocking the lake was intrusted, called upon 
to establish piantntions and attend to tlieir cultivation, (he engineer of tlie grounds to set the fall once more 
--Madame Ida Pfeiffer is not yet disposed to rest after flowing, when all the still living fish recovered thdr 


her adventurous travels; she is about to visit arid 
explore Madagascar, and the British ilssociation has 
giwn her a grantKrjl' L.20 to aid her researches into the 
natural history of that island.—Another item of our 


usual vigour. The casualty has proved the success 
of M. Coste’s operations, as among the trout many 
were seen from twelve to eighteen inches in Iqpgtli; 
and it deiiiotistrates, moreover, how essential running 


civilisation is now introduced into India—titles of water is to the success of experiments in raising fish, 
honour: the Calcutta University has rrfeolved on Willi the recurrence of harvest, reaping-machines ! 
conferring^egrees, B.A., M.A., and so fi^tli, after the have come once more kito notice. Four were tried 
manner of Oxford and CambrWge. We trust the on Mr Fisher Hobhs'a farm near Colchester, fine of 
enlightened among the natives of India will shew which left the corn lying in regular heaps ready to 
themselves less eager for mere distinction than has be bound into sheaves; and, from experiments made 
been tlie ease of late in tliia country: an eagerness, in oilier parts of the country, t)i6re is every reason 
to call it no worse name, which wo regard as a dis- ^to lielieve that reaping by machinery will soon 
coursging sign of the times. become as simple and expeditious a process as the 


ursging sign of tbe times. become as simple and expeditious a process as the 

Among the facte which betoken advancement, we mo.st enthusiastic labourer’s friend could desire. 


notice a prize of L.lOO oflered by the Yorkshire Canal 
^ Assncisiirm fnr.dio ion tile Present Condition 


With such an appliance, we shall cease to bear of a 
scarcity of labourers, and a wet season witf lose 


and FiitiiroT^ospeSof Canals and Cfuial Conveyance; most of its., terrors, for a field may be reaped and' 
with Suggestions as to the Points to which attention, thrashed, before a fine morning has had time to tain 
with a View to Improvement, siiould be prinoipallyjJ sulky; and in the past few weeks, other mechanical 
diree^,’. 'Die essays are to be .sent to the secretary contrivances have been made known, of anusotil 
ntfore,the end of Decernbe» next.—Another imoortanc^ One is .Mr Qreen^s ‘Fuel Economiser 
shews that railway-travelling is still sus- ana Stearavenerator.’ Every housekeeper knows 
Jj^Pe of j^woyemaDt, is, that during the first six slow water in boiling in a ketjle conted with-aodt s 
^^TOS'Of tlje pfesent year, 8641 miles of railway being so it is ima steam-boiler of which tiie tubes lire eoated 



Company atatted, Amt «oon died; for'where j them ready for the ra^ 
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the Times Temarki, * by the conlirrent tertimony bf 
inany of our lai^et mill-owners and nianufecttirera, 
the tempera^ore ef the feed-tjater is raised above the 
boiling-point, and an economy of from one-foiirth to 
one-third of the entire fuel previously consumed 
accomplished without any injurious effect on the 
chimney-draught.* 

: Another, and the most remarkable, is Mr Bessemer’s 
new method'bfsnianufacturing iron and converting it 
into steel. It was mentioned at the meeting of the 
BKtish Association, and has since been exhibited to 
some of our leailing engineers end iron-masters at the 
works in Pancras litoad, not far frogi the terminus of 
the Great Northern Kailway. The inventor lias spent 
two years in perfecting his various contrivances; and 
not in vain, for the results border on the marvellous, 
seeing that they are obteinodi-without fuel, ^ will be 
understood from a brief description. Tho idea was 
suggested to him by Mr Nasmyth’s steam-blast for the 
manufacture of malleable iron. 

By the side of an ordinary blast-furnace, Mr 
Bessemer builds a small domed furnace lined with 
fire-brick. Neafv.thc bottom, the nozzles of air-tubes 
are inerted, three-eighths of an inch diameter, com¬ 
municating with a bl.nst-apparatus constructed to blow 
in cold air at a pressure of eiglrt or ten pounds to the 
inch, •The blast being turned on, a quantity of crude 
molten ibon is let in from the adjoining furnace, and 
Under the influence of tlie powerful in-rushing streams 
of air, which keep the nozzles from choking, the metai 
boilj violently ; no fuel being used except, in the first 
instance, to melt the iron in the blast-furnace. The 
oxygen at once combines with the carbon contained 
in the iron, forming carbonic acid, and producing a 
temperature of extraordinary intensity. At tlie same 
time, owing to the quick and violent motion, the silica 
and other earthy bases are washed out from tlie fluid 
mass, and sutpiiur and other injurious volatile matters 
wliicli are so hard to get rid of under ordinary tem¬ 
peratures, are driven off, and after about luilf an liour 
of this novel kind of Imiling, the process is complete. 

On the occasion referred to, nearly seven hundred¬ 
weights of melted iron were put into the small furnace, 
and at the end of twenty-four minutes tlic metal was 
discharged into moulds, and came out perfect steel. 
By continuing the boiling for a shorter or longer time, 
iron may be produced eitlier malleable, or crystalline 
and cellular. 

Besides the economy of time and fuel in this process, 
alt the injurious consequences produced by tlic contact 
of th« metal with tlie fuel are entirely avoided; and 
with them the most serious difficulty in tlie manufac¬ 
ture of. iron and steel is overcome. Moreover, further 
applications suggest tliemselves, in the consideration of 
wliich the mind is somewhtft bewildered. We may 
expec4 ^0 see great developments in the theory i^id 
practice of metallurgy. 

Herr Plattner, professor of Smelting Science at 
Preiberg, has jqjt published a theoretical treatise on 
3/eiailurgic Processes, in which the" whole subjecL 
whether chemical or mechanical, is reviewed; the 
various proeesses axe compared, and tlieir merits 
pointed out. In his second editioi}, he will have the 
chance of describing the new process, one that has 
nothing to do with the ordinary laboriong processes of 
pnddiingand refining, and completes itself ip minutes 
instead of days and weeks. . 

M. Pelissier of Bordeaux has invented*a railway-^ 
Jteak Which stops a train at full speed. jThe action 
appears to be ,not so much in applying ^reak to*tiie 
wheels, as in stopping their motion iu ai^ther way by 
avniechaRistn at once simple and ingenioa8.| The first 
trltii promis^favourably, but further proof m required, 
eipeclaily^te'SKiertain whether ttte sliding of an entire 
wUl ^iOt^ Putot has exhi- 

liited the mxxbutcine, an appantua^for 

enabling bell-Tingera to ring witli less fatigue to;)hem-' 
selves, and less injury to thtf belts and belfry than at 
present. This reiqjl^ds us that-the great bell vibr the 
new Houses of Parliament has been sunrajssfuliy east. 

It is nine and a half feet in diametCTjfand weighs 
fifteen tons. The quarter hells, wliich are next to be 
cast, will be six feet in diameter, and wgigh ffiur 
tons eacii.—An American has introduced a modifl.-. 
cation of tlie lathe, in ^tich gun-stocks and lasts are 
turned, and uses it the reduction of busts and 

medallions.—Anotlgisf while sawing his timber hiy 
steam-power, cunQ^es to get rid of t^e saw-dust by 
the up-stroke.—Another claims* uotiew for his novm 
potato-planter: a wheelbarrow, so contilved that, as it 
is pushed along a field, it drops a potato at regular 
intervals into the ground.—The copper obtained from 
the mines of hake tiuperior ind.8.53 was worth 2,000,000 
dollars.' It is remarkable for its tenacity. Mr Hen- 
woed, wlio went out to India last year on a mineral 
survey for the East India Company, has just returned 
from a second visit to tlie Lake Superior region. He 
saw miners chopping out tlis; cupper with a ‘ cold chisel,’ 
and so tough was the quality that it curled up like 
slikvings. Smelting dues not improve theiiirquality, 
rather the reverse; but is necessary fur the rjjmoval 
uf a small, quantity of quartz w'hich the copper 

contmns. * 

•s 

SPECULATIONS ON A FOSSIL FEMALE DRESS. 

Thk remarks of a valued friend of ours on the fair 
sex arc sonietinies sufficiently amusing to make us 
forgive the sarcastic style in which they are conveyed. 
One of Ills latest speculations is in regard tOfthe 
possible liiiding, by a succeeding race of maukiud> of 
a female dress uf tlie present day; iu wliich case, he 
says, a Cuvierian examination of tiie various articlea 
wou^l probably bring out the following results :—^The 
being to whom tliis attire belonged must have been 
constituted iu a very peculiar manner, and probably 
witliVsonie strange natural defects wliich it re^hired 
art tijremedy. Allowing some apace for tlie principal 
exterifcr rube to sweep clear of the ground, the length 
wouldi be aliont seven feet. Tiie diameter of tlie 
creature in the centre was in singular disproportion 
to this longitude, being only seven inches and a half. 
Still more disproportionate appear to have been the 
anterior extremities, whiuli were not above a foot 
and a half in length, and, what is remarkable, while 
narrow at top* they seem to have expanded below to 
an enormous size. Probably they ^^enibled paddles,, 
rathe# than arms and hands. T'be vertebral column 
seems to have been weak and insufficient, a rigid 
case of ffuckram and whalebone being required in 
tliat region Mo give support to the bod> But .fop. 
this, the ordinary at^tude would probably have been 
Iirone, like tliat of an insect. Tlie most reamrk' 
able peculiarity, however, was the form and size 
of the head. Tlie bonnet indicates .a creature almost 
entirely destitute of brains. The head must have been . 
a mere knob at the extremity of the cervical column 
—such an encephalon as would be represented 
tliat of a female of our race at a very early atg|^ 
of its development. InartMs.. respect the creature 
reminds us of the class A ces--'1i'BU 
or Auks, which are recognised as amongst the most 
stupal of all creatures of that grade. Another peculi¬ 
arity, taken in connection with the ..above,, lias induced 
certain of the eiginiinators to surmise that the creature 
realty was connected with the natatdrial birds, ’this 
is a vesture composed of an <sir?tighL integiupent, 
which the creature could in%te at' pidasuoe, as some 
of the cepluilopodouB moling pf . an^arlier era could 
d(s with the air-cells in their ahi^ls, .so as not merely 
to float themselves in die Tabari but luyuat the depth 
in the water at wlueh they desired to float. 'Thus . 
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urith ^o long and slender a figure, so a spine, so 
sifitil a he^, and an arrangement for fio^ng in the 
ocean, the female of the past ra6|, of mankind would 
appear to hw been altogether a singular anomaly in 
creation. ^' 


I FnaciKO OP i«AaoB btonrs nr the ancients. 

I i It is usually a matter of w^pder to modem observers 

II that the ancients, destifute as >,|jey were of complicated 
; machinery, should have been abld^'o transport^ raise, and 
' place large stones, whether standinji’.^lonc or .as part of 
; such buildings Sn the pyramids. The late discoveries at 
! Nineveh fully '.ixpound to us the means,of transporting 
j lar^e blocks; it was by placing rollers beneatii. As to 

the means of raising, all we learn from Herodotus is, that 
it was effected by sAori piects of wooi. How so ? Tlie 
following sn^estion in re^y was made a few years ago by 
a gentleman named Perigai, before the British Association: 
.•-Suppose a block iias to bo raised up along the pjTamid, 
In order to be placed in one of ths^ conrscs of the masonry. 
It is brought by rollers to the base of the building. There 
all the rollers are removed except one near tlie centre. 
One end of the stone being now depressed to the groupd, 

I a pile Ql-sslips of wood is placed under it, close to the 
centrenthis pile being rather higher than the roller, and 
terminating iij one narrow piece at top. The stone is 
now tilted so as Jo bring the other end to the ground. It 
is now ppssjU^ to put a similar pile of pieces of wood 
underneath, close beside the first. On that pile, the 
' block is tilted back to its former position, and so on till it 
is raised a little above the level of the next course of 
luonpury. By rollers it is moved on to that platform, with 
a low p^Ic of blocks once more near the centre underneath. 
Then the process of tilting and raising is again gone 
titrdngh; iind so on till it has been, raised up to tlie level 
where it is to take its place in the nia.som-y. By this 
rimpte process, too, says Mr Pcrigal, a few men might have 
raised Stonehenge in a single night, if the requisite spues 
were prepared and placed in readiness near the spot.— 
British Association Report, 1844. 

'eITEBATUBE in NORWAY. / 

The Athenaum jFVanjaisgives an account of the ppgress 
of pnbUearion in Norway, from which we ieorn th/ci 1027 
works were published in that kingdom during the seven 
yekra ending witli 1354. Of these, 87 wei'o on philology, 
fig on philosopliy, 6d on education, 18 on theology, 63 on 
the Relence of the law, 40 on politics and political economy, 
36 oh medicine, 30 on the natural sciences, 48 on domestic 
economy, 12 on technology, 123 on history, 33 on naviga¬ 
tion and commerce, 23 on the art of wah, 28 on mathe¬ 
matics, and 187t.iiterary and miscellaneous. Of tliese 
1027 works, 870 were original, 139 translations, dtid 14 
reprints. Two-thirds of the whole were produced at 
efiriistiania, the seat of the university; while Bergeu, the 
chief commtrcial town, contributed only lOOv Tlie yearly 
average of the aggregate is 146 jiooks, a copy of each 
of. which might be purchased for an annual outlay of 
about li.6. ,. 

CAteUEATION ANI> MEMORY. 

'William Lawson, teacher of mathematics in Edinburgh, 
who died in 1767, when employed about twenty years 
before his death as preceptor to tife sons of a gentleman, 
was induced by his employer to undertake an extraordi- 
^ Upon a wager laid by 

‘ “iiffl patron, lhat the numbers from 1 to 40 inclusive could, 
by memory alone, be multiplied continually—that is, 1 
multiplied by 2; the product thence arising, 2, fcy 3; 
^ next prodoct, 6, by 4; the next, 24, by 6; and so 
■tdO being the last muItipIieiwMr l^wson was, with 
fmotance, pTevaifed upon to attempt the task. He began 
teor^Bg at o’clock, taught his pupils their 
forepoon us usual, had finishejd the 
six^ the evening, and then told t^ last 
to the gentlemen l(ud the wager; which 

to<A a^B hu writii^, making a line of forty-eight 
figwei, aad found to be just. The shortness of the itoe 


Irendwoil tho.worh th|^dre difficult, as each multiplication 
was turn so ftafe to be fhi^Weii <“* riot to interfere 
wteb'Hii^ that succeeded, the liberation was over, 

he could perceive his veinstbktartv.l|ke a man^m a nervous 
fever ; the three loHowing njlghfo he drembed cona^antly 
of numbers ; and he was cAoh blitrd to say/that riohidnee- 
ment would ever again engage him in i like attempt., A 
fair copy of the whole operation, attested by the subsiwip^. 
tiuns of three gentlemen, parties in the Wager, was put 
inth a frame, with glass, and hung up in the patron's 
dining-room. , 

now WINDOWS AUE BBOKEN. 

It .nppe.ars from a list, lately published, of the breakages 
that occurred in the Plate-glass Department of the Times 
Fire Assurance Company, from 1st October 1866 to 31st 
July 1866, that nut of a total of 470 windows broken 
during tint period, only li are attributed to ‘malice 
aforethought,’ and that imprisonment was awarded to the 
perpetrators in three instances; 68 are l.nid to the charge 
of that mischievous individual,‘nobodyC7’wcre caused 
by stones, bricks, and other missiiCs, invariably thrown 
by those equally miscliievous ‘ boys‘ the wind’ gets the 
liiame of 27, ‘gas’ of 14; 38 were caaRed by ‘shutters;’ 
16 by druriketiue.ss and brawling; 9 by horses taking 
fright, and careless drivmg; settlement of houses, 6; 
thieves, 3; 14 occurred while ‘cleaning’ was going on; 
and one breakage apiece is attributed to frost—p stone 
kicked lip by a bullock—ditto by an omnibn* horse—a 
dog—a boy with hoop—boy playing marbles—cart shaking 
window—a sheep jumping— a crowd—Hyde-Park rioters— 
an air-gun—a blind beggar—a soda-water bottle bnrstiug 
—and in one .singular instance a pane of glass ‘ flew aesoss,’ 
and cracked itselfl The remainder were the result of acci¬ 
dent or carelessness, and are variously explained. Among 
the reasons are : ‘slamming of doors’—elbows—‘dressing 
window’—‘ something* outside—unloading carts—fanlights 
breaking—‘ porter’—ruler thrown—‘ one of our yonng 
men’—‘a gentleman iu our employ’—and various articles 
that appear to be continually foiling through, such us 
bottles, packages, cheese, beef, ladders, boys, and 
as.sistants I 

OBATIS EHNCHEONS. 

At the hotel at which I aift now—the Orleans—there Is 
daily spread, at one o’clock, a table professing to bear upon 
it a luncheon gratis. The eatables exhibited consist of the 
leavings of yesterday, which now reappear in some new 
shape or other. A number of people flock in at this time, 
and in ten minutes it is difficult to tind a vacant place, so 
eager is the unpaying community to avail themaelves of 
this opportunity of dining gratis. The proceedings of this 
great body amused me. It consumes voraciously. Its 
members seize a slice of meat, iKp it into tlie salttcoilar 
and salad mixture, then bite off the end so rendered palat¬ 
able, continuing to dip and bite till the whole slice is eaten. 
Others moisten their forks, not being particular as to the 
source of the moisture, and thrust them into the salt or 
pepper, and so carry away a certain portion, and {ripe it 
on the slice of me.at in their possession. There is. method 
in this system—it brings some large number of com¬ 
munity to the hotel; and though tl^se visitants pay 

f pthing for con'samin^ the rubbish, yet they are each 
xpected to take a ‘druik’ at the bar, which is close t® the 
luncheon-table. This they ail do with much fidelity,, and 
the drink costs twenty-five cents. Now, epfo ,drink, almost 
uniformly suggests dnothcr; and many have fi>(md out that 
the gratis repj^tation of the luncheon is but a fiction o^r 
all. Strange .as it may seem to Europeans, .1 bkve seen 
I well-dressed people wedging their way to the table through 
a mass of draymen, labourers, &c.; and not ujifi^ueDUy 
lias the governor of the state himself acgidNd a wwtra 
posttion thate, exercising at the time, like ropnb*' 

lican democi^, more prowess than dMty.—ig<to j|Kik tm 
Cahyorma. « , . i 
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WHAT A FEW EAIHES COULil DO. 

« 

It is a curious consideration, and ought to touch us 
all very deeply: Here is a horde of degraded and 
depraved people, whom we he-ar of through police 
reports and simitar documents, and whom nearly all 
hut ofhvial pcrs(Ar.s shrink from—they seem a hopeless 
Ices of society, and we turn from their vices and their 
sufferings alike, as from something in destiny which we 
cannot interfere will); uml yet it is ns certain ns that 
the Bflh ijiines in heaven, that all of these unfortunates 
have cleniunts of good in their natures, capable, in 
favourable circumstances, of effecting a great change 
in them for the better. We have certainty on this 
point from the facts attending such ministrations as 
those of Whitefleld and Mrs Fry—to go no further. 
No cases so had but always some kind or degree of 
iniprovonient is found possible. Doubtless, there are 
great natural differences in tlio tendencies of us human 
beings; hut, take the apparently worst, and you 
invariably And in them a sense of conflict with some 
surrounding conditions whicli have operated against 
tliem, nnd made them worse than they might have 
been. Take awaj' the pressure of the only less guilty 
worldlincss round about them, and substitute fur it 
a voice of pure unmistakably disiuterested kliiducss, 
breathing a desire for their welfare, and you see their 
vicious selfishness give way. Appeal to them on tlie 
broad religious ground of our common nature and 
common destinies, our universal sense of dependence 
' on a creating and sustaining power, which knows our 
weakness, and throws off none who seek forgiveness, 
nnd you find the choked fountain welling up the pure 
water at onte. 

For those whoso degradation has stopped short at 
mere poverty, we provide in England houses where 
they may'have the barest necessaries of existence. 
For itliose who by crime have become positive nuisances 
to soefe^, we preside prisons and penitentiaries. We 
maintain in both instances an aspect essentially hostile.^ 
Aiming at the prevention of poverty and crime, we 
must needs nrakc both terrible in their consequences. 
Now, all the people .we are liere dealing with, come 
to us spited and antagonistic, and what, we do with 
them only tends to make them more spited and 
antagonistic still. It is not wonderful, then, that poor- 
houses and prisons generally are far frttm being 
' sfttisfactoiT institutions. ^ • 

Suppose we, on oUr side, give way fiom^he antago- 
nistiQ posiUpn, and receive paup^s and cnramals with 
snping faces iind good entertainment, .why, tlmn, whole 
hordes of tits* Immbter classesp would prefer being 
with i;» tb maiiita&tto^ an honourable styuggie for self¬ 


maintenance. That system, eviddlitly, would not run 
long. Well, then, it is a dilemma ? and, frankly, wo 
suspect it really is s<f. Poverty and crime will be 
where there are such things as competition and 
property; if you treat poverty and crime in an entirely 
humane way, where are competition and property? 

No revolution on this hast point being to be e^e'eteti, 
wc have to look out fur the best practical mealu whicli 
may be found of at least alleviating the evil. If there . 
any way of teaching the good parts of Ae nabjue of 
unfurtun.ate and degraded people, while the 

present social di.sponsation lasts ? If the^ be, it may 
obviously conduce in no small degree to the comibrt 
of us all. 

Mrs .Taraeson replies* by pointing to some of the 
truths developed in the course of the late charitable 
doings of Miss Nightingale and her associates jn the 
cast. The power of pure-minded charitable women of 
the educated classes to do good in extensive scenes of 
suffering, is familiar to the people of Catholic countries 
through the operation of religious sisterhoods. In our 
country, where charity has for ages been a marline 
eollet^ing and dispensing money, and nothing more, 
it brolte upon us all on a sudden two years ago that 
ednealid women had this power. Experience has 
shewn, that for the purpose in view no formal setting 
aside of the individual under a vow was necessary. 
The common feelings of humanity, as sanctioned;, and 
sustained by religious principle, were found to be 
enough. We know, too, that there is in society a kind 
of surxdus of w%men, of whom it may not only bo said 
that they are qualified to take a part iJtnuch operations, 
but to* whom it would be a positive blessing to tie 
put in thq way of charit.able and reformatory duty 
among their gnfortunatc fellow-creatures. • 

Mrs Jameson says ijith reference to the hospitals m; 
the east: ‘All to wh. I have spoken, without one 
exception, 1)ear witness to tlie salutary influence exer¬ 
cised by the lady-nurses over the men, and the sub¬ 
mission and gratitude of the patients. In the most 
violent attacks of fever^and delirium, when the orderliW. 
could not hold them down in their beds, the mere 
presence of one of these la^a„instcad of being cxcife- 
ing, had the effect of instantly cioTMg*1S^flipHRFBR^ 
subduing the most refractory. It i« allowed, aiw^ tbkt 
khese JIadics had the power to repress awearihg and 
Dad and co.arse language; to prevent the smuggling of 
brandy and raka into the wards; to open the hearts of 
the sullen and desperate to contritlpn tmd re8;^8ive. 
kindness. The facts are records^ ^ MBl^itl^lilllpn- 
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‘ tndifted; bat tb^ natund inference to be drawn from 
them does not Bcem to hOve struck our medical men.’ 

Now hospitals are generally Sender hired nurses 
aloBe; andijt^e deficiency of a moral element in them 
is notorious. Within the last few months, that con¬ 
nected willi King’s College in<liondon has received 
into its wards an experimental corps of lady-nurses, 
and it is testified already tlmt ‘ a purifying and har¬ 
monising influence’ is at Mrs Jiyueson has 

ascertained that similar imprcfttiments have taken 
place in the hopntalstof various coottpcntai cities after 
the introductwn of Sisters of Charity. In a military 
one at Turin, the sick soldiers used to be attended to 
only by ‘orderlies’/rom the neighbouring barracks— 
men chosen because tbfy were unfit for other work. 

‘ Tke most rigid discipline was^ecessary to keep them 
in order; and the dirt, neglect, and general immorality 
were frightful. Any change, however, was resisted by 
the military and medical authorities, till the invasion 
of tile cholera; then the‘orderlies became, most of 
them, i^less, distracted, and almost paralysed with 
terror. Some devoted Sisters of Charity were intro¬ 
duced in a moment of perplexity and panic; then all 
went well—propriety, cleanliness, and comfort pre- 
T^ed. “^'day p.a88e8,” said my informant, “that 
1 do not bless God for the change which I was 
the humble instrument of accomplisiiing in this 
place!’” 

From hospitals to prisons is a considerable step; 
but even in these, continental experience speaks 
Strongly of the value of disinterested feminine influ¬ 
ence. A Sardinian' minister of the interior testifies 
the indisputable feet, that tlie prisons of Piedmont 
which are served by the Sisters of Charity aref ‘ the 
best ordered, the most cleanly, and in all respects the 
best regulated in the country.’ ‘Not only,’ says he, 
‘have wo experienced the advantage of employ/og tho 
Sisters of Charity in the prisons, in tlie sapcia^ion of 
the details, in distributing food, preparing medicines, 
and nursing the sick in the infirmaries; but we find 
that the influence of these ladies ou tho minds of the 
prisoners, when recovering from sickness, lias been 
productive of the greatest benefit, as leading to per¬ 
manent reform in many cases, and a better frame of 
mind always.’ ^ * 

,;Mrs JamesoiTTisjted at Neudorf, in Austria, a.prison 
which has been for three years managed by religious 
women alone, with such good results, tliat the govern¬ 
ment is pfcparing to organise eleven other prisons on 
the same plan. The tale secm« incredible; but Mrs 
Jameson speaks firom personal observation and the 
higiiest oflScial information. ‘ At the time 1 viilited it,’ 
says she, ‘tlus prison consisted of several different build¬ 
ings, and a large garden enclosed by high walls. The 
inmates w^ divided into thaee classes completely 
separated. Tlie first were the criminals, the most 
g^mgg^yj|^|Jw(Wifcht there from the prisons 
at Vienna, and the very refuse of those prisons. Tiicy 
had been brought there six or eight at a time, fettered 
hand and foot, and guarded by soldiers and polidemenf 
Thb second class, drafted from the first, were called 
‘ tbe ipeptents; fcey were allowed to insist in the house, 
y-te qgpk, andto wasl^and to work in the garden; which 
I latt Wapjr^at'hoon., Tliere were more than fifty of 
j ,thto eikss- Tha third class were the voluntaries, those 
their term of^uuishment and penitenocdwid 
j; preferred remaining in the house, and were 


allowed to do so. jfhe/ were employed in work, of 
Which a part of the ^oflt was retained for their benefit. 
There were about twelve fourteen Af tins class. 
The whole uum^ of criminals then in the prison 
exceeded 200, and they expected more the next day. 

‘'To ‘'manage these unhappy, disordered, perverted 
creatures, there were twelve^women, assisted by three 
chaplains, a surgeon, and a pbysiciaii: none of the 
men resided in the house, but visited it every day. 
The soldiers and police-officers, who had been sCht 
in the first instance as guards and jailers, liad been 
dismissed. The (dignity, good sense, patience, and 
tciuicrncBS of tliis female board of management were 
extraordinary. The ventilation and the cleanliness 
were perfect; wliile the footl, bods, and furniture were 
of tile very coarsest kind. . . , There was a dispensary, 
under the care of two Sisters, who acted as cMef nurses 
and apothecaries. One of these was busy with the 
sick, the other went round with me. Sho was a little, 
active woman, not more tliaii two or three and thirty, 
with a most cheerful face, and bright kind, dark eyes. 
She liad been two years in tiio prison, and had pre¬ 
viously received a careful training of five years—three 
years in the general duties of her vocation, apd two 
years of medical training. She spoke with gfbat intel¬ 
ligence of tlic differences of individual temperament, 
requiring a different medical and moral treatment. 
The Sister who superintended the care of the crinUnats 
was the oldest I saw, and slio was bright-looking also. 
The sujicrior, who presided over tlie whole establish¬ 
ment, h. 1/1 a serious look, and a pale, careworn, but 
perfectly mild and dignified face. 

‘The difference between the countenances of those 
criminals wlio had lately arrived, and tiioso who had 
been admitted into the class of penitents, was extra¬ 
ordinary. Tho first were eiijier stupid, gross, and 
vacant, or absolutely friglitful from the predomin,- 
ance of evil propensities. The latter were at least 
humanised. 

‘ When I expressed my astonishment tliat so small a 
niimhcr of women could manage such a set of wild 
and wicked creatures, the answer w'as: “If we want 
assistance, we shall have it; hut it is as easy with our 
system to m.anagc two hundred or three hundred as 
one hundred or fifty.” She tlien added devoutly: “The 
power is not in ourselves; it is granted from Shove.” 
It was plain that she had tlie most perfect faith in 
that power, and in the text wliich declared all things 
possible to faitln’ 

tAn abundance of facts of this kind oughfe to set 
ns at rest as to the usefnlness of female ihfiucnce of 
an elevated kind amongst the criminal class. The 
harvest is there, if we had the reapers* Can we suppose, 
either that British ladies will never he found to go 
forth as missionaries of charitable and reforming duty 
among depraved people, as their continental sisters 
do, or that there it anytliing in the genius of our social 
institutions<to make their interference undesirable? 
Surjly not. If they believe that they receive fihe 
Christian,religion in a purer form than continental 
women do, how can they better shew it than in 
working oVt, if possible, in a purer and higher tbru, 
Christ's di^ie breathings of iov^ to the most lost, and 
hope fore all—the heavenly doctrine of th# value of 
every humi^ soul, in whatever weakness and wicked¬ 
ness it mSy have Hitherto manffested* ? 
doubt, it leqiiires spedal feelings ja i 
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to form a vocation to bo sacred Aduty; but so does 
it do in Catholic countries likewise. 

To speak 6f. poor-houses, is, to come to the minor 
problem. Mrs Jameson 'has here also observed 
much, and we regret to say that her ^-eport ai to the 
tendence upon the sick and infirm in this class |f onr 
institutions is generally unfavourable. ‘ Neither |)eace, 
nor forbearance, nor mutual respect is there, nor 
reverence, nor gvatitude.’ ‘ Besides the sick and the 
miserable,'' there are also to be found the vicious, 
the’reckless, tlie utterly depraved; and 1 could not 
discover that there is any system of gentle religious 
discipline which aimed at the refornuug of the bad, 
or the separation of the had from the good, except 
in one of our great metropolitan workhouses. The 

depraved women bring contamination with them. 

The loudest tongues, the most violent tempers, the she- 
bullm, as they are called, always are the best-off; the 
gentler spirit sinks down, lies still, perhaps for six, or 
eight, or twelve years—I have seen sucli—and so waits 
for death.’ 

Mrs Jameson sums up tho matter in a sentence—a 
vulgar and brutal ]power is brought to bear on vulgarity 
and brutality; ‘so yon increase and multiply, and 
excite, as in a hotbed, all the material of evil, instead 
of neutralising it with good.’ 

‘ lately,’ says this admirable woman, ‘ in a 

workiious^ward containing tweuty>two beds; twenty- 
one were filled witli poor, decrepit old women, in the 
last stage of existence. The nurse was, as usual, a 
coarse old hag. .In the twenty-second bod w,as a young 
persoif of better habits, who had been an invalid, but 
was not helpless; she was tiiere because she had no 
home to go to. 'J'liere was no shelf or drawer near her 
bed to place anything in; tliis was not allotucd, lest 
spirits sliould be concealed: the book she was reading 
'—anything she wislied to keep for licrself—w.as depo¬ 
sited in her bed, or under it; nothing was done for 
comfort, and very little for decency. Tlie power of 
retiring, for a little space, from all these eyes and 
tongues, was quite out of the question; and so it was 
everywhere. A poor, decent old ■w'oman, sinking into 
death, in a ward wliere there were twenty-five ntlier 
inmates, wished to be read to; but tiiere was no one to 
do tills; she thought she would try to bribe one of tlie 
others to reail to her, liy tiio offer of “ a hap’ortli of 
snuff;” but even tliis would not do.’ She adds—nnd 
■we must heartily echo tlie inquiry—‘J would ask 
wlietlier sueh a state of tilings could exist if some 
share in the adiiiinistr,ation and supervision of -work- 
houses jrere in the lianda of intelligent and refined 
women whose aid should i>e voluntary? .... 'Tiiere 
are many women of smull independent means, wlio 
would gladly serve their fellow-creatures, requiring 
nothing but the freedom and tho means so to devote 
them8elv|s. There are women who would prcferji 
“ laying up for themselves treasures in lieaven,” to 
coining their souls into pounds, shillings, and ponce 
on earth, who, having notiiing, ask nothing but a 
subsistence secured^ to them, and for this ore willing 
to give the best that is in tliern, and work out their 
lives while strength is given them. I believe that 
such service is especially blessed; I believe such 
service does not weary, is more gracious and long- 
suffering than any otiier, blessing those wliq give and 
those who receive. I believe it has a potency for good 
that no hired service can have.’ 

As we said before, while selfish interests rule the 
world, there will be crime and poverty; and a remedy 
for^tlie entire evil is not at hand, periiaps never will b# 
attained—though if a nmie extended tern, w^e allotted 
to a generaHton, we confess we should have nopjs. To 
take advantage, however, in the meanwhile,'of the 
aUayinting^which resides ii| a section of the 
: Cora'mM»Jty' more .removed than any other from the 
Strife'sordih! interests, is obviously*’wise. tVe 


sincerely hope that the movement towards this object 
which the late war has been the indirect means Of 
creating, will go on,jCnd that we shall in a little time 
have our quiet, unobtrusive, but efflcien^l^sterhocris, 
fur the purification and guidance of the fellen and 
unfortunate. • 


NUKEMBEl 


LIVING EGG.^ 


One day an^tged citizen^f Nuremberg came before the 
mayor, and suhmit^jfto him tho request, that he 
would allow him' hsri’o shut np isi priacSi for a short 
time, in order tha^e migiit there be aojp entirely to 
devote liinisclf th his own thoughts witliout being dis¬ 
turbed. Tills applieatiun .astonisliod the mayor not a 
little, and with great gentleness heSasked the citizen, 
whom he knew very well, tlic caifeo of so singular a wish. 

‘My wife and my sons worry mo so dreadfully,’ 
.answered tlie citizen. ‘ I have a speculation of import¬ 
ance in my head, which I will at present discover to 
nobody. A wise man speaks only of deeds that are done. 
But my inquisitive family teatc me witli their questions, 
and their suspicions, and their reproaelics, so that I 
li.avJ not one moment of peace. When I put tlimn 03“, 
or if I go to work in my own little workroom, *hey 
disturb me incessantly, and worry me tq death. I 
tlierefore want a few weeks of quiet, or sliall really 
die of anxiety nnd trouble of mind.’ This <yKilanation 
astonished the mayor still more. 

‘My good man,’ replied lie, ‘the trade of your sons,, 
wliich you yourself also carry on, is of itself rather a 
noisy one. Brasiers and suclilike persons are not 
very gentle and quiet in their occupation; but still 
there must he sonic ]>.art of your house in which 
nobody can have a right to disturb you.’ 

‘But they do disturb me nevertheless; the)' break 
my door open, rummage all my things, and displace 
the wofk I have begun. I can Wr it no longer.’ 

‘I will inquire into this,’ said tlie mayor, after 
considering a short time; ‘ but put ail thoughts of t|[ia 
prison out of your head. I^eave that dismal dwelling 
to those) who have deserved puni.sliment. The place 
for hoiictjl'. people is their own homes.’ Tlie tradesman 
made a sad face at this speech. 

‘Then,’ cried he, ‘I shall never be able to finish what 
I iiavc in iny head I My life is a continual misery to 
me, and in the meanwhile tho time is irretrievably 
lost. Ah! nobody knows bow dear time is to me 
at tins very moment!’ The mayor now admonished 
him afresh, andaadvised him earnestly to visit the 
bloodletter, who would no doubt find Jame means of 
qiiietingsiiim. Peter Ilele shook his head, and wended 
his way home again. 

As the mlyor kept his word, and caused the wife 
and sons of the^ood citizen to be brought befero him, 
tiiere arose a great disturbance on tlieir return home, 
for tile old man did not deny the request he had made 
to the mayor, or what he had related to him about 
them. Upon tins the mother and, sons went boldly 
into court, and declared that for some time there had 
liecn no living with the father. The wife said he 
had become very odd inliis Wiiys; that he was always 
muraiuring to himself about things which had no 
sense;, tliat lie now never *!**’*<''■ 
to anybody; and that upon the‘sbiptest ODserySuon 
from her he got so a.ngry as to be almost beside bim- 
si^f, and often threatened to beat her. Going on. in 
tins way, he did no work, altliough tlie sons were quite 
young, inexperienci^ lads; the business aM went wrong, 
and yet the father continued to eat th*e drily bread 
he did not earn. * ' ^ ^ « 

‘You talk very unfeelingly,’said the’mj^n 

‘Unfeelingly, indeed!’ answered'tii«s wife. ‘The 
domestic concerns are so heavy^, weight upon me, that 

* From ffae German of Bpindler. 
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I am quite borne down with care^ and yet I married 
that 1 niiglit have peac/, and escape trouble. You arc 
a rich, man, and do not know hard it goes with 
pdbr artis^' to earn their bread, when the master lays 
his hands in his lap, and sets an example of idleness 
to young men ’- ^ 

‘ So far as I can remember,’ interrupted the mayor, 
‘Master Peter, your husband, has always been an 
industrious, well-conducted A'an.’ 

‘ Yes, your worship, so bo S^ays was, tijl about half 
a year ago.’ Here tears prev^ed lier from going on. 

Tlie mayownow tpmed to the Akst son, and learned 
from him th^^ the father had, duriii|- tlie space of more 
than a year, given signs of a disturbed state of mind. 
He bad talked to himself as if in a dream whilst 
engaged in the work belonging to his trade, and had 
got so bad at last as' to spoil all he did. At last, 
he had quite given up attending to business, and had 
spent whole days and nights locked in his room. He 
was often heard to be counting out loud, but they did 
not know what he was counting; and he kept on 
tinkering and rattling witli something, but they did 
not know what with. As he had now become more 
and Ihore exasperated, and would no longer .dlluw 
anysquestions or remonstrances, the sons had several 
times brol^n into his room, in order V> discover ids 
secret, but t^»y bad found nothing hut useless pieces 
of wdod metal, and a little kind of machine rudely 
made by their father himself —a thing totally unknown 
to them, and, in their opinion, of no use in the world. 
He, the son Peter, thought his father must he wrong 
in ids head, and that it was quite time to deprive him 
of tile conduct of the afikirs of the family, and put it 
into the hands of the mother and the sons. 

Upon the same questions being put to the second 
son, Josef, wiio was of as coot a temperament as his 
brother Peter was choleric, and who was us inert as 
his brother was hot and daring, he made the fu'.lowing 
Statement: 

‘ 1 have observed,’ said he, ‘ that since Candletims of 
this year my father has become cross and mchmcholy. 
He sleeps, and eats, and drinks very .ittlc, bif does as 
my mother and brother have already said—hf looks at 
the stars, and reads books that tell of tlie planets, and 
fkilure of crops, and famine and pestilence. 1 tliink, 
however, that he has been acted upon by witchcraft; 
for at Candlemas-time, an Italian, a native of Florence, 
came to sec him, and remained several days in the 
house, #nd lie had a great deal of conversation with 
my father; then he went away suddir..ly, .and no sooner 
was he gonc,^!an my father’s strange conduct began. 
The Italians are very often sorcerers, even if tty father 
has not given himself up to the black-nrt. He very 
often says to us: “ Be silent with your teasfng questions. 
I will sify nothing to you about my sStiret, even if it 
cost me ray life; but if you will be patient, I W'ill make 
you rich mep some day. I must, and will complete it.”’ 

‘Yes, yesj' he says that often enough,’ vhimed in 
the mother and brother; ‘but in the raeantime, our 
affairs are going to ruin.’ ^ 

‘Are your children all here?’ said the mayor to tlie 
wife. She answered in an itidifferent tone: ‘1 have 
one more, a daughter. She is married to the tailor, 
—left US three years, she can 
know TmTlittie ahouf her father’s state.’ 

Upon this the mayor dismissed the wife and sons, 
admonishing them to treat the old man with respect apd 
with patienw, and then he ordered the tailor’s wife to 
be ^lled befoje him. The young igoman modestly and 


r «ne •Durst out crying. WJien sue 

had revered herself, she made the following state- 
. Centra a (dear tone, ^dwitli an honest mannar and 
'./'ipiraatenance.: . : ' 

*lkhoiirbitt little;' said she, ‘of what my father does 


at bomei I go the|l but seldom, because my mother is 
not kind to roe, and, still more, because my poor father 
is so .ill treated.. “ What; is the matter with you, 
father?” they keep on saying to him from morning 
till night: “yobare quite beside yourself, and you idle 
away wour time instead of helping to support yourself; 
you fo nodiiiig to increase our means, but help to 
diminish them; if you continue to go on in tliis way, 
you must go to the workhouse;” and*so they keep on. 
llow often has my father slipped away to me in the 
evening, to sit quietly and weep over his trouble 1 
How often luas he related to me how they give him— 
the lazy one, as they call him—the worst pieces on 
the table, and how they have denied him even a drop 
of wine; and yet all this he would gladly bear, if 
they would only leave him in peace, and not disturb 
hitn wi^i tlicir foolisli questions, and tlieir ridicule, and 
their stolen visits to his room, where they delight in 
destroying what he h.as just begun to prepare.’ 

‘ Have you any idea what the extraordinary old 
gentleinan is nniking?’ 

‘No, your worship; I am only an ignorant woman. 
My iktlier talks in a sort of mysterious way alxiut 
what he is engaged in, but still he continually pro¬ 
phesies great good-luck for us all if his work succeeds. 
1 do nut know whether he is animated by a just con¬ 
fidence in success, or whether lie is led away by some 
lamentable error; but I would gladly thru»: riiy hand 
into the Are to free him from the iiersecution he 
undergoes at present,’ 

‘ Would you take your father home (o lire with you, 
if it were so decided ? ’ " 

‘ 1 should then be obliged to do so, but it is my duty 
to do so without any obligation.’ 

‘ Suj^ose I were to make your father over to you 
for a few weeks, till it could be found out, by kindly 
and carefully observing him, what is really the state 
of bis mind?’ 

‘ lie would be heartily welcome to share the little 
we have, for we are but jioor people, and in our little 
quiet house he would have leisure to compose himself. 
1 will pray God most earnestly on my knees to pre¬ 
serve the dear imiii from niclaiielioly and insanity.’ 

‘Would your liusband be satisAed witli such an 
arrangement?’ asked the mayor smiling. The tailor’s 
wife smiled also, in the proud consciousness of having 
the upper-band at home, and :inswcred: ‘ When I 
protnisc anything, your worship, it is the same as if 
my husband had taken his oath of it; but I am afraid 
my father himself will not agree to it. He will not bo 
willing to leave his home.’ _ 

'I’he mayor remarked to the young woman, that 
without doubt her father would much ratlier remove 
to her house than into a prison, and ordered this 
mysterious being to be brought before him again. 

^ But Peter Hele was already in the anteroom, with a 
'little bag in his hand, and said, on ontwing the 
mayor’s presence: ‘See, your worship, what your 
exhortation has been the cause of. They bare turned 
me out of my house—out of my' own house. They 
have told me I may go to the workhouse or to prison; 
and they say that I am both foolish and wicked for 
having blackened their characters to the mayor, and 
told him that tliey behave to me in an unohristianlike 
manner. So I have brought with me what they heve 
left me of my working-tools and materials, and gladly 
give myself into your hououris ctwtody. But what 
are you>doing lier^ my daughter?’ 

‘She will take you to live with her till 1 hare 
accommodated things for you,'said the mayor. , ‘ 

‘Yo4?Vsaid the father. ‘Ton take me into your 
poor liftle iiome ? Ho you recollect that y^ur husband 
must 1 ^ ten thousand stitches the mcne every week, in 
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daughter with energj’, and taking him by the arm. 
‘Oorae, come,’ she said, 'you shall not be disturbed, 
nor left to st^ve, that I promi^ his honour and you.’ 

‘But how can yon,’ said the mayor to Peter Ileie— 
‘how can you thus give the control*of youi^ffuirs 
without consideration into the hands of othe^ and 
take with you instead only this rubbish ? ’ As lli said 
tiiis, he pointed to the Ijag. The old man’s tears 
stopped suddenly, and ho answered with a half-angay 
look: 

‘^lubbish I Ah! honoured sir, this rubbish would 
produce a golden crop, if I could but use the pre¬ 
sent time ns 1 wish. 'I'inie is the treasure with which 
I work. The hour draws near at wiiich my time will 
be run out. Very well, then, my daugliter, tlie cer¬ 
tainty that 1 shall make our fortunea, makes me 
consent to become your gnest. I shall be ^ible to 
rt*j)ay- you for all—to make all good to you; and the 
certainty of this golden future is tlie cause of iny 
leaving my own house with joy, and giving everything 
up to my covetous sons.’ 

As the old man now left the court, holding ids 
daughter by tl>e arm, and full of aniniatc<l gestures 
and boasting promises, the mayor shook his head, and 
said to himself; ‘ How am 1 to find out the truth of 
this business? In ray turn, I also begin to doubt tlie 
old maflls sanity.’ 

Afortniglit after this had scarcely expired when the 
head-constable appeared before tlie miifor, bringing 
Peter Ilele: 

‘This man,’ said lie, ‘has unmereifully beaten bis 
son-iiflaw’s apprentice, (luito unjustly, and without 
any cause whatever. He scorns to have done it out of 
pure inaliec, and I hope you will send him to prison 
for a few days to cool his temper.’ There .stooik Master 
1 I’eter again, with his little bag in his hand, and to the 
- strict inquiry into his conduct made by the mayor, 

I lie answered with a melanclioly smile: 

‘ See, your lionour, what your accommodating of 
matters has done! There is not a better-liearted 
man than my son-in-law; but it is well known tliat 
no man is more inquisitive than u tailor. He has 
watched me, and listened at my door; and lie stole in 
at my window like a cat to examine niy tilings, in 
order to become possessed of my secret, and now he ! 
declares that I am a sorcerer. My daughter always i 
took part against him, and did not wish me to leave 
the house; but her husband’s curiosity and suspicions, 
and his continual ill-liutnour because lie could not get 
me out of the house, W'ore very disagreeable to me. 

1 beat ^jie boy, who is liis master's favourite, without 
any provocation, but in order to put an end to the 
strife between the married people, and to gain jioacc 
for myself. I am sorry I was obliged to beat him; 
but I could think of no other means of obtaining for 
a short time a quiet lodging without cost. The boy^ 
is youn£ too, and will have got over lus blows by* 
to-morrow.’ The mayor shook his head again. 

‘ Why, really, Peter,’ said he, ‘you must be out of 
yoUt wits. This lime you will have to enjoy the 
prison you have lunged for so much, if you are not 
able to pay a fine for yoiir offence.’ 

‘I anj al'pootfellow,”’ said Peter good-humouredly, 
‘and beg only to be slmt up by mys^f in some light 
little roonij with leave to tinker and rattle qs much as 
I please with these playthings of mine.’ He pointed 
to the bag with his apparatus. 

‘It is granted you,’ Bifid the mayor. ‘ Vou w^l 
remain there for a month quite solitary. I promise 
yotk, you will be troubled by visits from nobody but 
the jailor.’^ i' J 

Master jPeter went with the highest ^atftfaction 
where othm^s genially go with great disccmtein. The 
mayor oidered, fliat nobody shonl^ be allowed to go 
near Mmyi but tiiat'every^ng should be got for him 
, 'he wanted work. *l'h6 lightest 
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rooms were allotted to him, and forbidden to every | 
other prisoner. In the meantime, the mayor so ordered 
it, that the day on w^h the case of the wife and sons 
was to be finally heswd Should be postponjM until tile 
end of I'eter’s imprisonment. 

When the members gf tlie municipal council assem¬ 
bled to hoar the complaint pf I’etcr’a family, the 
wife repeated her first statement vmrd for word, ami 
the eldest son held a Ipng aqd violent discourse, j 
wliich ended with the y^Sycr that, ns his father hod 
neglected all his duties, he might be deprived of bis 
rights in the hoiisclittlia. ‘ Really,’g;ried the blustering 
young man, ‘ if iij/rnlly way of going on*^lis senseless 
mysteries, and his neglect Of all the commands of God 
as the father of a family, arc not enongb, pray remember 
that be has also striven to get himself into prison, 

■w liich can only be the act of % madman, and so we 
need .say nothing furlher.i 

Most of the councihnen nodded their heads at each 
other, and thought the affair was at an end, and that 
the crazy hrasier was only' fit for the madhouse, for the 
Christinas-holidays were neai« at hand, and the respect¬ 
able gciitleracn wished to be rid of business. 'Ilie 
affai? was just about to be put to tlie vote, thciltforo, 
wlien tlio mayor turned to Mrs Willibald, and a^ed 
her if she concurred in the wish of her brqfher. The 
good daughter opposed it most warmly-. 

guard your lionoiirs’ consciences,’jiJje cried, 
‘from sueli a decision. I am afraid you have the 
inten<'ion of making one of your best citizens dead 
to all temporal interosis. . 1 deny ray fatiier’s insanity 
ns fearlessly- as if iiiy salvation depended upon it. If 
my- husb.snd were init a timid, snperstitious raaoi 
ami if lie were not irritated by liis brothers-in-Iaw— 
who, alas! are iiiy own brothers—the mischief would 
not have gone so far, and my father w-ould not be 
in prison; but be would, on the contrary, be hero 
present supported by us, for the purpose of silencing 
his accusers, and making them repent of the gross 
ingratitude and inhumanity with wbicli tliey drove 
him out of doors to starve.’ 

‘You(lie, you faithless sister!’ burst forth the 
y-oung n.^n. 

‘You give false witness!’ screamed the mother. 

‘ Is it our fault that he ran away from the house, 
because he was frightened at our mild cliarge against 
liim, although he had so shamefully calumniated us, 
and basely forsook us to go and settle himself by the 
side of tlic ill-advised one who luid helped to,set him 
against liis and lisr own blood ?’ 

‘Our sister thought to get all my ^her has, and 
all his pi-etcndcMl future riclies for lier^f; bnt she is 
mistaken, for now let us hear what her husband lias 
to say,' eriei?the elder brother. 

Ttie person ecallcd, a meagre little man •with a 
trembling voice, tried ip support his brothers-in-law 
by telling of the foolish things done by tlio old man, 
and of hip unbearable conduct, and concluded by pro¬ 
testing, crossing himself the while, tliaVonce when ho 
i^went into .his room he had there heard the devil, 
{hough he certainly had not seen him. 

‘ Satan himself, the j«al Satan ? ’ cried the councU- 
inon, and the uproar became great. „ 

The tailor’s wife darted atifi'w a look, whi ch ftiit hfe-^ 
cned him; bnt nevertheless he went'^ifin it'ffOTfHnuf**! 
voice to say: ‘Yes, wife, look at me—look at we as 
ypu wiU, it must come out, although you have frar- 
bidden me to say it. But certain and true it is, that 
on the old man’s ^ble, amongst a lot of rubbish, of 
brass pegs and pins, and little. wheelV and catgut 
strings, there lay a wooden ball, oq sowotUpg of 1i|)e 
kind, within wliich tliere was p ffid tapping 

going on, as if there wore an anifoal at ij^rk there. I 
shuddered as I listened,tn.it ;;,|hen . suddenly it came 
into my head that the devil asaimbs all sorts of shapes, 
jmd springing away, X dasbed the ball against the widl. 

% 
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IJ^etlier it broke or not, I don’t knov, for I did not 
Ibok round. Once iiftei<i«rard*, however, when my wife 
W given me a good scolding foltmy folly, I took fresh 
. hurt, and went again into the liomi but no traces of 
the ball wAb to be seen.’ 

The sons thought to strengthen their own statement 
by tlie ponsense the tailor had just been uttering, and 
a great number of the council were inclined to give 
credit to it; but Peter Hele’s daughter, crying with 
vexation and distress,' tume^ngrily to her husband: 

‘O you dishonourable, wicJted man,’ sdid she, ‘do 
you want to Jiring the Iw-’t fatliek in the world to the 
rack, or to be> burnf? Sad is it tX; me and all kind- 
hearted people to see so much suffering heaped upon 
the poor man's head, without being able to say a word 
to help or justify him ’ 

‘Who tells you tlvit, young woman?’ said tlio 
mayor, pulling the bell as he spoke. ‘ The gentlemen 
of this council arc alt too just to condemn a 
townsman unheard.’ 

Perhaps this decided speech made the councilmcn 
feel ashamed of appearing to wish to decide upon tlie 
case in haste, a thing which is never beconiing in 
judgeihand gr.ay heads. In tlie meantime, a sidc-tloor 
open^, and Peter Hole came forward, a wasted, 
exhausted figure, with an innocent, ciieerfiil, but sub¬ 
missive expression of face. Still tiieru was to be seen 
round iii^ntiy-cut mouth an expression of deep pain. 
The daugJfler gave a cry of joy, but the mother, tlie 
sons, and the son-in-law looked frightened, and cast 
their eyes on the ground. 

‘Have you heard what your relations liavo alleged 
against you as matter of complaint ? ’ asked tlie 
mayor. 

‘I wish I had not been ohliged to liear it,’ answ'ercd 
the good man, coughing in order to hide his tears; ‘but 
I know they will be sorry for what tliey have said, 
and so I shall gladly forget everythiiig. Unrpcriled 
calumny is more easily forgiven than that wliich is 
merited; and if there still should remain in the licart of 
a &thcr and a citizen, like myself, some remembrance 
of tlie pain I have felt, it will be cu', led onljf by tlie 
regret that a fifty years’ life of simplicity, haicsty in 
my calling, piety towards God, and love for ’my wife 
and children, have not been sufficient surety for my 
honest intentions and my sane state of mind. But 
now, gentlemen, as the time lias arrived, I will tell 
you honestly what 1 had in my head, and wiiat gave 
rise to S9 much' misunderstanding. It is not unknown 
to you, gentlemen, that from my youth forward I liave 
ever industrioi^y pursued tlie wonderful and beautiful 
science of meSnaijics. When on my travelssfor the 
piurpose of improvement, I made acquaintance, in 
"Plorence, witli tlie clever silversinitii, Ji'ssada, and 
learned many secrets from liim wliicli«.were of great 
advantage to me in my handiwork; and 1 have always 
been friendly with iiitn to this day. When, some 
years after this, I liad settled myself down, lyid taken 
a wife, and haiyaecome the father of a family, and in 
the struggles of everyday life had forgotten all about^ 
Italy, the said Jessada appeared suddenly in this town,' 
and emue to my house, and tedd me tliat he came to 
make a proposal tq me. He related to me that, in his 
native town, there wa s skriicrtaiu very wise and clever 
occurred to invent a kind of 
machine whicli should shew the time, like a clock, 
only of so small a size that any person could jtoy U 
in tm pocket, and td ways have it with him, without 
any inconvenience whatever. The man, he said, had 
made some of these chronometers, and iiad then died; 

of tb(«n had been distributed, because 
the. pncu so enqpnous. Jessada, being in pos- 
I .nanuon of till) work of art, determined to bring the 
mventi^ mto Germany; thinking Nuremberg*.the. 

r nt likely place, and I the most likbly handicri^sman 
cany out his design. Being desirous of leaving to 
iii--— , I 


these cltildren, twi|iof whom have represented me as 
insane’-r-(here the poor man’s voico was lost in distress 
and tears)—‘ being desirous of leaving Jlnsm a respect¬ 
able fortune, and of rej^ering a service to mankind, I 
ha8til}q accepted the propos^ of the Piorentine; and 
after /laving examin^ the little portable. clo<A as 
inucli|,aB was possible without injuring it, t oifered, 
with good courage, and a liyely faith in Gted’s Jielp, to 
iiuitatc the invention, and to improve jit where it might 
be necessary. We then came to the following agree¬ 
ment: I was to set to work, and Jessada was, in • the 
meantime, to travel through Germany, Holland, Prance, 
and England, witli his little clock, and seek for 
customers, and 'then he was to return in a year for 
the clocks I should have made, and supply hia cus¬ 
tomers with them. It was a tiionghtless agreement on 
my port! Tlie time flew away faster tlian I expected, 
and my doubts as to wlicthcr I should he able to 
keep my promise increased from day to day, and with 
my doubts my anxiety increased tenfold. 'The stated 
time drew nearer and nearer to a close, and nothing 
was yet done. My secret trouble of mind miglit 
reasonably make mo seem disagreeable, and to alt 
appearance lialf-crazy; and the tormenting spirit, the 
artifice and tlie reproaches of ray &mi]y, nearly drove 
me mad iu reality.’ 

Tlic poor old man hero stopped to breathe more 
freely and relieve the oppression at his hiait.' His 
daughter tliaew her arms afiTectionatcly and comfort¬ 
ingly round Tiini, in recognition of which he stroked 
her forehead and cliceks with his hand, while the wife 
liid her face iu tier handkerchief and sobbed, oiid the 
sons knew not which way to look for shame. 

‘ Give tills good man a chair that he may rest him¬ 
self,’ snjd the mayor. Tlie councilmen murmured 
among each other, some expressing pity, some wonder. 

After a short interruption, quiet was restored; -Peter 
lleie again rose, and with a cheerful anil composed, 
but tliouglitful countenance, proceeded as follows: 

' It may perhaps be asked, why I opened my heart 
to nobody during so long a time, not even to my own 
family. To this I must answer—and to the praise 
of our native town be it said—that there are thousands 
and tliousands of doverer men than 1 in Nuremberg, 
and that one single word to one of these would have 
beeu sufficient to discover my secret, and, as the saying 
goes, to drive the goats into another pen. I was there¬ 
fore oiiligcd to be silent amongst my neighbours and 
friends, and it was not the less necessary to be silent 
with ray wite, for women’s ears are ever open, and their 
tongues never still. I was equally obliged {o keep 
everything from my sons, for neither of them has a 
shadow of taste or talent for mechanics or mathematics, 
and they would never have been able to understand 
what I was about. When I had completed my under¬ 
taking, therefore, it would be time to make them 
bseful assistants in my work; and the fame 'Svas sure 
to remain to them an almost certain inheritance, for 
posterity readily gives up those who are gone for those 
who are present. You see, gentledien, how necessary 
it was for mo to keep my secret ; so do not se^ an 
evidence of madness, in my obstinate mysteriousness, 
or in the act of my leaving my daughter’s bouse and 
getting into prison. The inquisitive tailor destroyed 
the little cl^ick I had just put together. 1 found the 
work of many toilsome days and nights in atoms. 
What was tiiere any longer to hope in a house like 
this ? Like tlie first recluses in the desert,!; put my¬ 
self into a little cell. There—God’s name be praked! 
•*-an invisible angel assisted me with its power, Skid 
not ohir cabled me to renew what the tailor had 
destroys, nut to make further improvemtnts in my 
work. In short, gentlemen, my confident hope has 
not been diiappoin^pd, and God has permitted me to 
complete my design, and Jessada may ciome; as soon 
as he pteases.* The time-keeper is j whilst 
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that intented bjrthe Horeirtlne only twelve hour*, ! 
and if then down, mine continues to go and to strike 
forty houTs'vnthoat'any trouble.’ 

Hele put his baud into his breast, and pulled out 
the little Iro-called ‘ Nuremberg Egg,’the fifct of the 
name. ‘All eyes were fixed in astonishmenA on the 
little master-piece of science, which at that moment, 
in clear and delicate strokes, struck the^ hour of noon, 
and, like tile wood-worm, constantly ticking, accom¬ 
panied the time as it fllew. The councilmen sprang 
fi*m their seats j the inventor of the wonderflil piece 
of art was admitted upon the bench; and there, in 
the midst of the circle formed argund liim by tlie 
mayor and the rest of the council, he proceeded to 
point out and explain the different minute parts of 
Ilia work. 

‘Do not lavish your praises, gentlemen,’giried the 
old man, animated with enthusiasm and delight, ‘on 
what I have imperfectly performed, but rather let me 
thank Heaven, that by a devout contemplation of the 
works of the great Creator I have been enabled to 
perform it at all. As I was making this living egg, I 
considered in my own mind that origin of all being— 
that invisible thing without which we could not exist; 
namely, 'Time. The wise Florentine, and I, in imitation 
of him, have taken the hours prisoner. In a little 
w tuin. j verv man will be lord and master of time, and 
will be able to calculate when the sun and moon change 
places, when the planets rise and set, and how the 
mysterious zodiac rules the course of our globe. The 
clock will be to every man as a conscience which points 
«ut*to him the lost, tlie gained, or the well-employed 
hours. It will lie the comfort of every one, for it will 
enable us to count the fleeting moments of happiness, 
and with fortitude to reckon the heavy-winged liours 
of misfortune, which, though they appear to us to be 
stationary, pass on, tlirougb God’s mercy, like the rest. 
Upon this time-keeper, the sufferer iran calculate tlie 
period of his recovery, the prisoner the hour of liis 
release, and the dying the hour of liis admission into 
Paradise. The priest will not forget the hour of prayer, 
nor the judge tlie hour which calls lihn to his duty; 
and the many cruel moments of suspense experienced 

by one accused, when awaiting the judgment’- 

Here the unanimous voices of the council interrupted 
Peter Hele. 

‘ Go forth, noble old man,’ cried they, ‘ an ornament 
as you are to our excellent town! Go to your own 
home attended by the praises and blessings of your 
townsmen, and long may you live to the profit and 
honour of the place which gave you birth. Were you 
not so kind a father, we would open the doors of your 
prison to recxiive those who would have sent you to a 
madhouse; hut for your sake they shall be forgiven, 
and left to their own shame for punishment.’ 

The^ngenious and talented artificer ivas accompanigd 
to his own home like a victor. Like the Sophocles of 
<dd, he had. been obliged to exhibit his own work in 
order to save the^onour of his genius; but whilst the 
'Gredan poet may have awakened the spirit of th«, 
Furies in the breasts of his ungrateful children during 
the reading of his teagedy, the sons of Peter Hele felt 
only the paltry regret of the vanquished, and simply 
reproached themselves for having considerably post¬ 
poned, through their own fault, the profits ef a lucrative 
sjiccalation, The father forgave them from his heart, 
tot the eons loved him no better than before, alliiough 
they inheritedj as he had said, the fame of liisnnvention. 
Posterity has always regarded tlie younger Peter Hde 
al the inventor of the watch. 

Tb4 mnnicipal coiyicil retained the Ihtli^maclune 
of Peter Hele in their own hands until me ^iration 
of the forty hours. Young and old thronged lo beliold 
the little wonder) hut it was wit J! tMs as with everyi 
thing else in the wbrld : some whispered something 
' nhcnit etu^MUrtment, and others of direct agency by the 


good angels of the inventqp. Consequential people 
turned up their noses, and said they had already seen 
such quackery in 'y^aice and Bologna; and pretended 
connoisseurs criticBed and found fauttBynd decHtred 
they could themselves have made somAhing better. 
Business-people, wh* are so careful of tlieir hours, 
praised the new invention from their hearts; tot 
the ladies, who are no observers of time, railed loudly 
against its faithful gujyffian. , The majority united 
at length, in the op^on, that it was a pity that 
watches had not been sooner invented. The invention 
could, said thej^glfe but the* wqrk of m, day—it was 
mere child’s pl|^—nothing could be Sjore natural or 
more simple. •The Nuremberg ‘living egg’ shared 
exactly the fate of the egg of Columbus. 

The reader may not perhaps know that the first 
watches, are supposed to have been made in the form 
of an egg. , 


GARIBALDI. 

lEIRST ARTICLlSg 

A’pABAGiiApir has lately gone the round of the^talian 
newspapers, stating tliat General Garibaldi, relinquish¬ 
ing liis sea^faring life, has determined,to setUgHn 
the island of Sardinia, and thorc doupto himfelf to 
agriculture. jsw 

So simple an announcement has in it apparently 
nothing to awaken the suspicions, and disturb the 
repose of monarchs and statesmen; yet such influence 
is tiiere still in the name of the guerilla chieftain of 
Monte-Video, that much uneasiness has been excited 
in the States of the Church and the kingdom of Naples 
by tliis intelligence. The farm in Sardinia is looked 
upon as a rallying-point for conspirators, the hotbed 
of revolt. ‘ Garibaldi is plotting,’ has already found 
uttcihnce in many a mouth. 

In the opinion, however, of those who know him 
host, Garibaldi is no plotter. More fitted to bjthe 
instrument than tlie originator of any political enter¬ 
prise, lie is probably only watching the ominous clouds 
fast gftthering over Italy’s horizon, ready once more 
to throw himself into the struggle which tlie utmost 
efforts of diplomacy may procrastinate, but will be 
powerless to avert. 

That he bore a conspicuous part in the ill-fated 
■war of Italian.independence, in 1848-9, none of those 
who followed the course of events in the peninsula 
can have forgotten; unless, indeed, the obscurity into 
which he voluntarily retired immediately after that 
stormy period, has caused the name of Garibaldi to 
be lost amidst a crowd of more prominent, or rather ^ 
less modest contemporaries. Unsolicitous of public, 
notice, indifftrent to the applause of meetings or the 
addresses of corporations. Garibaldi certainly did not 
seek the usual methods of becoming a world-wide 
celebrity: he asked no sympatliy in his downfall, no 
admiration of bis Iieroistn; but prowd of his hoiiest. 
poverty, betook himself to his old trade of a merchant- 
captain, until the time should come when his sword, 
could he again unsheafhed in Italy’s behalf. 

By many, it is maintained that time is at htind. 
‘From Etna to the 'ricin^tho ugnidsUn^^^^ 
ferment,’ is just now the outcry of the TiMmoStese ’ 
liberal journals. With due allowance for the bj^rbo- 
tiical language of the press; the most impartial observer 
cannot gainsay this assertion, but is compelled to 
admit, that frone the remotest parts pt Sidly to the 
boundary-river on the north-eastern frontier of Pied¬ 
mont, tokens of an approaching clItis.are^iscemildB. 

In the kingdom of Sardinia^ vwh^^ indignation 
and pity are not denied a voice, the inereasing wrongs 
of Central and Southern itdy have stirred up » 
fierce antagonism to the desjponc policy whidh sways 
the council^, garrisons the citadels, and directs'the 
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(WnfessioDali of every oMier state in tlie peninsula. 
Bach day the newspapers teem wii|di fresh accounts of 
the^nevance|.accumulating underlAustrian influence: 
they tell ofMho midnight ■ arrestsj by scores and by 
fifties, at Parma, where the prayers of the duchess- 
regeiit herself, to the Austrian commandant, for a miti¬ 
gation of severity, are said to be unheeded; of the 
stripes indiscriminately inflicted on the noble captives 
of Ischia; of the reliiEious pVsccutions in Tuscany, 
where the possession of a Protestant Bible ftiay doom 
a subject to tlif felon’s chiiin ; of tli^uerile bigotry of 
the Itoman government, that has rJkhntly visited the 
infraction of ^fast with itnprisonmcnr.and fine: and 
each day a bitterness is added to the rankling Iioatility 
which perpetually threatens an untimely outbreak. 

If such are the sentgnents which a recital of the 
suflhriDgs of iJieir countrymen engenders in the Pied¬ 
montese, wlio shall attempt t(f calculate tlie amount 
of hatred, and desire for revenge, smouldering in the 
hearts of the oppressed; or marvel if these passions 
kindle into anarchy and exQpss, as soon as it is deemed 
the tlay of retribution hits arrived ? The hastening 
of thSfc day is deprecated by the wiser st.vtcsmcn 
of Saigdinia, who fear that any premature movement 
ipieht w followed by the same disastrous result whieii 
eigfilK^ears• ago riveted the chains of*Italy; but 
Austrian nolicy is quite on the other side, and it is 
believed thm disguised agents of that country are now 
everywhere at work, endeavouring to fan the popular 
excitement into a blaze, which the dominant power is 
prepared to extinguish in blood. 

In this posture of affairs, as if by common consent, 
attention is directed towards Garibaldi; and it is tO' 
enable the IDnglisIi reader to .judge with what reason, 
and to enable liim to cuter with interest into the future 
career of this remarkable man, that the fallowing 
biographical skctdi, drawn from autlientic source^ and 
carefully collated with the most trustworthy histories 
of the period, is now offered to his perusal. 

BBm at Nice, of respectable parents in the middle 
class, Giuseppe Garibaldi was early d .^stiiicd for the 
mercantile marine. To a general aptness for study, 
and a proflciency in geometry and algebra that? might 
be termed remarkable in a character of so much 
activity and impulse, the boy united a passionate 
admiration for the sea, wondering for hours along the 
beach, and delighted when he could witness the distant 
gatherli^ and flnal outbreak of a storm. On one of 
these oc<cuions, wiicn only thirteen, lie gave tlie first 
instance of his intrepidity by swimming to the relief 
of some of his Tontpanions, who, sailing in a plt^surc- 
boat between Nice and Villafranca, were overtaken by 
a squall, and in danger of being upset. s 
The neft few years were passed in trjfiing-voyages 
either to the Levant and Black^Sea, or to the various 
Italian seaports. Once, while his ship was loading at 
Civita Vecchia, the young sailor obtained leave to visit 
Borne. The sig;{||t of the Eternal City, her moifumcnts 
(ff past glory, mid evidences of present abasement, left 
an indelible impression upon his lieart, and, joined to ' 
his frequent intercourse with Greece—then in all the 
fervour of her dear-bought freedom—decided the bent 
Ms principles. B Ss and riide snatches of 

period, sliew the kindling of 
a passion for national l^erty, to which, whatever may 
bo or may have been the exaggeration of hU views, 
not even Garibaldi’s woraWettaCtors can deny hjm the 
praise of hgyiiig unselfishl^nd consistently adhered. 

_ Until^Uiipf^ned tlie a& of tw&ty-six, however, 
Idf^lilli^senriments exceed no influence over his 
for|5i|||li ',<3ltetly fw^ his profession with a good 
«|q^on fgt^amaaftiip smd) commercial knowledge 
tfBvdritM in Italian masters of trading-vesseU 
find-up to that period but one other ch&ac- 
pmuUc Incident to record.. Falling dangerously ill at 
fr^wistaniinople, he was kindly received and carefifllyi 


nursed in the fiimlly of an Italian exile. On his 
recovery, unwilling to encroach on his friqnd’a scanty 
resources, he gave lessens in writing,' French, and 
Italian,'apd thus,earned sufficient to support himself, 
and defKiy the expenses of his long illness, until able 
to resume bis original employment. 

But with the dawn of the year 1834 came a great 
change for Garibaldi. Implicated in one of tlie Young 
Italy conspiracies against the then ciifisting form of 
government in Sardinia—as oppressive and intolerant, 
be it remembered, as the constitution of '48 is equitable 
and enlightened—he was forced to seek safety in fliglit. 
llisguised as a peasant, and taking tlie most circuitous 
inountain-patiis, lie succeeded in reaching tiie French 
territory, and, hastening to Marseille, soon found 
occupation on board a French merdiantman. Here, 
under ciAmrastances of - great daring, he saved the life 
of a drowning youth, rejecting every proffer of reward 
and service made by tlie family, who were one of tlie 
first in tlie place. 

In 1836, reluctantly yielding to tlie conviction that 
for the moment all hope of a change in the affairs of 
Jtalj'- was groundless, he went for the first time to 
South America. At Rio Janeiro he found many of his 
countrymen, exiles like himself, and was enabled, with 
tlieir assistance, to purchase a small vessel, in which 
for nine months ho carried on a coasting-trade ,|)ri-..<ien 
that port and Calm Frio. He is saiil to have con¬ 
ducted tills humble traffic witli bis usual intelligence 
and aiitivity, notwitlistunding the disappoiutment and 
[ regrets, of wliicli some notion may be gathered f'-om 
the following paragrapli, occurring in one of lii.s letters 
' to an intimate friend:—‘ Of myself, I can only say 
tliat as yet fortune does not smile upon my endeavours. 
What prii^cipally' alUicts me, however, is the conscious¬ 
ness tliat I am doing nothing towards furtlicring our 
cause. I am weary, by Heaven! of dragging on an 
existence so useless to our country, while compelled 

to devote my energies to this paltry trade.Be 

assured, we are destined for better things—wo are out 
of imr element here! ’ 

j Soon after this, in tlic h.arbour of Kio, at considerable 
personal risk, he saved the life of a negro who had 
fallen overboard. The wind was high, and drove the 
sliips against each other, rendering any attempt at 
rescue dangerous; hut Garibaldi was no sooner apprised 
of the accident, than he plunged into the raging waves, 
and brought the poor black off in safety. Early in the 
year following ids arrival in South America, the per¬ 
suasions of some Italians, brought prisoners to the 
Brazili.m capital, as leaders of a republican movement 
in the province of Rio Grande, induced their country¬ 
man to volunteer to join tlie insurgents with his sliip 
and crew. 

Garibaldi’s first passage of arms was the capture of 
adirazilian bark of superior size; his second adventure 
had nearly terminated his mortal career. Believing 
Monte-Video favourable to the new republic, he cast 
anchor before its walls. A heavilyt armed gun-boat, 
%ent to dislodge him ftmm his position, rudely dispelled 
Uiis illusion; while a musket-ball, traversing his 
neck, and lodging beneath his ear, laid him senseless 
upon the deck. His terrified followers, profiting by a 
favourable wind, crowded all sail, and sought refuge in 
the harbour'of Gualegay. There, also, the flag of Ko 
Grande was not amicably recognised. The now-comem, 
and their apparently dying le^er, were all thrown into 
prison, ‘fended, however, with skill and Immanity, 
Giiribaldi gradually recovered; and on giving his parole 
not to escape, was permitted to reside in a Spani^ 
family, wielf he was treated wifo brotherly^cction. 

Tlie r^ose of his easy captivity was rudSy broken: 
by the warning con^yed to him, late one night, that 
the authorities, in obflance of their promise thaV he . 
should hot be. removed from Gual^y, were ' 
to trimsfer him, early in the inoming, to a striOtaf 
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imprisonment at Bigada, ti>e cilief town of the pro* 
rince. Upon discovering’ this violation of ihe terms 
to which he bad pledged hiiyself, Garibaldi considered 
he was released from further ohiigatipn. Awordingly, 
that same night he attempted to escape^ unac¬ 
quainted with the country, lost himself in its wundless 
l^ains; and after wandering for two daj's witlfcut food 
or shelter, was tracked, and brought back to Gualcgay. 
As a punUtirdent for his evasion, before being eent 
tp Bi\iada, he was suspended by tbe hands for the 
space of two hours; while, still further to humiliate the 
sensitive Italian, this torture was inflicted in sight of 
a crowd assembled in front of thc.open prison-doors, 
i'or a long time afterwards, one arm was almost dis¬ 
abled, and even to the present day retains traces of 
tliis inhuman treatment. 

Some months longer, passed in conflncnmnt, wore 
wearily away; at the end of whicli, without any trial, 
without any judicial confutation of his indignant jiro- 
test against the legality of his deteutiuii, he was told 
he might depart. 

At Rio Grande, for whose cause lie had already 
suffered so mucli, Garibaldi found himself W'armly' 
received, and was speedily invested with the command 
of the scanty naval Ibrcc—if sucli a term can at all 
be applied to two or tliree miserable coasting-craft, 
imsamSljd with a few small guns—wliicli constituted 
the inanne resources of tlie infant republic. 

Many incidents are related of tlie constant skir¬ 
mishes, by sea and land, in which ho now found 
liiigself engaged against the Brazilians, that liavo 
already furnished materials for the pen of tlie 
romuncist. ' To do more, liowevcr, than glance at a,, 
few of the most singular, would lead us far beyond 
our prescribed limits. • 

Oliased one day by the Brazilian cruisers into a 
lagoon, whither he had not caleulaled upon their 
venturing to follow him, Garibaldi, as a last expedient, 
ran his vessel aground; then, tvansportiug two 
swivels to an overhanging eminence, ho kept up 
so galling a lire, tliat tlie enemy, apparently unwil¬ 
ling to risk tlieir boats’ crews by coming to closer 
quarters, retired to a safe distance for the night; 
convinced that, however his resistance might be pro¬ 
longed, he could not ultimately escape them. But 
when morning dawned, Garibaldi and the strcinded 
ship had both disappeared. By indefatigable activity, 
lie had got her off the sand, and, gliding past the 
unsuspecting Brazilians, anchored at tlie mouth of 
the lagoon, had made good his retreat; while, to 
mask his design, haxl they been more watchful of 
his movements, he had collected a quantity of brush¬ 
wood and loose timber, whicli, set on Are, might induce 
them to believe he had destroyed liis shixi, and souglit 
safety in flight by land. 

Ont a subsequent occasion, he was not so fortunj^te. 
The Brazilians forced the entrance of the Lagao dos 
Patos, where the Ulliputian fleet of Rio Grande was 
Stationed; and, confident in their vastly superior 
numbers and weiglit of metal, anticipated an easy 
capture. But Garibaldi had no notion of surrender: 
for a while he replied with spirit to tlieir heavy 
cannonade—his newly married wijs, a native of that 
country, standing unmoved by his side. Then, con¬ 
vinced that furtlier resistance would hawe been mad¬ 
ness, ordered his crews to land, blew up the powder- 
magazines, and swam to shore. % 

We next find him at the head of his s^lors, whom 
,he had organised as a land-force, laying the foundmion 
of Ua future fame in the guerilla system of warfare.* In 
the dolorous expqiditions, the toilsoino nmrdies, the 
unceasmg alarms, the frequent hand-t'hand eucoun- 
teta which are its inseparabla accompanfments, his 
wifis irm Uever absent from hiuf. It is related of her, 
once, durtug the confusion on unexpected 
engsgement, she was taken prisoner by the Bro^dians. 


Worked to frenzy by a rumour that her -husband was 
slain, she contrived iluring the night to elude the 
vigilance of her cAtors, and hurrying to the field of 
battle, sought amingst the dead "and j^ing for^is 
remains. Satisfied at length that her fear/were ground¬ 
less, she pursued he*flight, and after two days had the 
happiness of being reunited to the object ofi an aflToc- 
tion whose constancy and devotedness h.ive invested 
the name of Anna G^baldi gnd her mournful fate 
with an jnterest denjid to many a loftier heroine. 
Even the claims of maternity liad no power to witli- 
dr.aw her from bji^sidc; beasiiift their »e\v-horn son in 
her arms, she yinlinueil to face deatfi. exposure, and 
privation, lig\)tliearted and nnflinehing, so long as 
nothing .seemed to threaten tlieir separation. 

It was not long after the birth of this child that 
Garibaldi determined to leafo Rio Grande. A war of 
principle liad degenerated into a conflict of individual 
ambition, no longer suited to his ideal of republicanism. 
Setting sail for .Monte-Video in a state of poverty con¬ 
sistent with the disiiitercstednosa of liis character, no* 
sooner iiad he arrived at his destination, tlinii it became ‘ 
iiecossary to seek some means of earniug bread fbr liis , 
family. •* 

For a short time he gave lessons of algolga andj 
geometry iu one of the principal 8ehool| qi’ th^^y; 
but the solicitations of the goveriimaqt, iiivoliiirin a 
protracted war witli Rosas, the obnoxionj^ictator of 
Buenos Ayres, induced liini, ere long, to relinquish 
those peaceful avocations. 

Ills .first naval expedition w.as honourable to his 
reputation, tiioiigli disastrous in its results. Invested 
witli tl'.e eomniand of a corvette, a brig, and a cutter, 
lie forced the entnuice of the I’arank, defended by 
considerable batteries. Elated with this success, ho 
proceeded up the river; but, unpractised in its navi¬ 
gation, found himself entangled in sand-banks, and at 
tbefcime lime confronted by tlie Buenos Ayrean fleet of 
ton sail. It does not s,ay much for the prowess of the 
assailants that for three days Garibaldi was enabled to 
keep them at bay. Ills ammunition failing at last, he 
cut up the chain-cables, and every iron implement he 
couldi bij’ hands on, till seeing even these resources 
were exhausted,' he ordered his ships' companies to 
take to the boats, and remaining himself to the last, 
followed his usual system of explosion. As ou the 
Lagao dos Patos, he reached the shore in safety; 
hastily formed Ills men; and, fighting his way througli 
a body of troops sent to oppose his progress, succeeded 
in elTecting a fetreat. 

Returning to Monte-Video by j^cirenitous land- 
rout#, Garib.aldi found himself, notwithstanding the 
ill success of Ills expedition, anxiously expected, and 
warmly gg'ceted. The city was menaced by a siege 
from the r«loubted Oribe, and tlie generak consterna¬ 
tion was excessive. By the government lie was cliarged 
to fit out some ships to rcplaco their recent losses; and 
by the Italian residents, who were very numerous at 
Montc-Video, was appointed to the oemmand of a body 
of 800 volunteers, raised amongst themselves, to assist 
in the defence. ■ .; 

His subsequent haval operations, owing to 618 
crippled resources, were limited to watching the moVe- 
meiits of the blockadii^' squadronj, ^facilitatiflg^the 
entrance of ships carrying suppRes to thS^iTli^^rSd 
city, and the occasional capture of Some laddn with 
storss for the army of Oribe. So great, however, was 
his eagerness to strike some decisive blow, that he 
once deliberately advanced to the mouth of the harbour 
with his insignificant flotilla, only'nnmbering eight 
guns, and oflered battle to th« ships of Rosas, gjhieh 
carried forty-four. The rooffc and hafllSiies of Mbnte- 
Vidco were crowded with spectetoni; the masts and 
rigging of the neutral vessels in the port swarmed with 
French, English, and American sailors, all breathlessly 
awaiting the isshe of this daring challenge. BUt the 
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.Boenos Ayreojii, probablT apprUed that he founded 
hie hopea of succesa on ^wediljr grappling witli and 
hoarding them, did not judge it A^^ent to accept 

ihe^coiubat. / ' Y 

Of the e:($]oit8 of the Italian Legion, speedily 
organised under hia active superintendence, Italians 
are justidnbly proud, although a oetail of the sorties, 
desperate charges, and desultory skirmisliing in which 
it was constantly engaged, would prove wearying 
to the English reade^ ODe^^rilliant feat of arms 
nevertheless, selected amongst ^veral other^ncidents, 
almost equally striking, tve cannot Wmit ourselves to 
pass over. • 

Despatched en a distant expedition\o dislodge the 
enemy from a province on tlie confines of Brazil, a 
service he performed, with eventual success—with 1S4 
Italian legionaries and a*.haudful of cavalry, for eight 
hours Garibaldi once kept Ms ground against 1.500 
men. Night closing in found {he little band reduced 
to nearly half its original number; thirty-five were 
’^'killed, fifty seriously wounded. The survivors, ex- 
N hausted with fatigue and w'snt of foo<l, seemed hardly 
capable of dragging themselves to Salto, a fortified 
*' town, trtiere Garibaldi had fixed liis head-quartofs, 
about a league distant. But to leave bis wounded to 
thtmercy pf the Buenos Ayreans, irritated by the check 
susniiwd, was repugnant to the* feeliiig.s of 
their command®. Placing them by twos and tlirees 
upon suchTlBrsos as he could collect, supported on 
each side by their weary comrades, alternately sympa¬ 
thising, applauding, reproving, lie was able, after a 
tedious retreat of three hours' duration, to muster 
his followers within the welcome shelter of the walls 
of Salto. 

The news of this action, where the enemy was said 
to have lost 500 hetw'ecn killed and wounded, produced 
great entliusiasm at Monte-Video. 'I'be government 
ordered that the date of the battle—the 8th of Eebrt.ary 
1846—should be inscribed in letters of gold on the 
banner of the legion; and the lYench admiral corn- 
mandtug the station of Bio de la Plata, addressed a 
complimentary letter to Garibaldi, decb .ing that such 
achievements would even h.avo conferred additional 
lustre on the soldiers of the Grand Anny of Napoleon. 

On hia return to the capttol in the autumn of tisat 
same year, having satisfactorily fulfilled the duty with 
iwkich he ha^ been intrusted, the title of general w'as 
conferred upon him—a distinction he at first declined, 
bat was at length induced by general entreaty to 
accept. 'His refusal, however, for hi|nsclf and liis 
legionaries of a apant of lands and cattle, was nut 
to be shaken; ^tqsting ‘that in obedience tr the 
coll of liberty alone, had the Italians of Montc-Vidco 
taken up Arms, and not with any views of gain or 
advancemeiqt ’—a declaration whicli may claim the 
rare distinction of sincerity, sipee it is iiositively 
known that at this period so frugal was the expendi¬ 
ture, and so limited the resources of his hott|ehold, 
no lights were e^r burned at night under his roof, 
candtes not being included in the rations, which, 
with his scanty pay, furnished his only means of 
subsistence. ’When this fact becane known to General 
Pacheco y Obes, then minister of war, he himself 
r elates t hat he sent his aididg-camp with a sum equal 
tu Bit® kj ^larihaWlr Accepting half of this for the 
most pressing necessities of his fast increasing family, 
he lagged that the remainder might be given a 
widow whom he designated as Iming more in want 
than himself. 

The good-will •ho enjoyed from alf classes of the 
jPjtf M^ ants, the don^ence reposed in him by the 
-tHfck^daima Jie might justly have urged 
^ uiheea^ng exertions during the war, were 
/fiPer looked upom by Gatibald’ as constituting any 
The only favour he was ever known 
' to SMicit)’ says the above-quoted writer, ‘ivas tiie 


pardon of some conlpirator or the liberty of some 
captive.’ 

Meantime, events were fast succeeding'each other 
in his native counfry, which were soon to lead the way 
to a mme important field of action, and call him to 
the fulfiment of his ardent aspirations. 

[ The fpening of the reign of Pope Pius IX.; fait 
political amnesty, bringing jpy to countless homes; 
his .graceful concessions to public opiaion; his pro¬ 
mised reforms—everything awoke in Ins subjects a 
transport of jubilee and gratitude, which, spreading 
througliout the whole peninsula, and stimulating its 
other princes to follow in his wake, caused him to 
he universally ha'iled as the regenerator of Italy. 
The eflbct of the intelligence brought by every suc¬ 
ceeding mail from Europe—each report more wondrous, 
more sti;jring than its predecessor—may easily bo 
imagined upon Garibaldi. Sharing in the genm’al 
delusion respecting the ulterior designs and capabilities 
of the pontilli he and Anzani, one his most intimate 
friends, jointly addressed the apostolic nuncio at Rio 
Janeiro : ‘If our arms, not unused to warfare, will be 
welcome to his liolincss, we willingly offer them to 
him wiio so well knows how to serve alike the church 
and our fatherland. Provided it be in furtherance of 


wo shall eonaidor ourselves privileged in sealiijg ..pi’j* 
devotediiess with our blood.’ To this the'’nuncio. 
Monsignor Bedini, returned a fiattering but evasive 
reply, stating that he bad transmitted their letter to 
Rome. 

But it was not in llie nature of Garibaldi to reniain 
inactive. Long before any reply could have been 
received from Rome, he had quitted South America. 

Tlie warlike tone of the Italian journals, confirmed 
by private letters, intimating that the country was on 
the eve of a great national rising, preached by priests 
and friars as a new crusade, and supposed to be 
favoured by the pope himself, liad aroused the emula¬ 
tion of their countrymen at Monte-Video. A sub¬ 
scription was speedily raised for tire equipment of a 
vessel, called the JCsperanzn, to bear a body of volun¬ 
teers under the command of Garibaldi, to take part in 
the approaching war of independence. 

After many delays, caused by the unwillingness of 
the Monte-Videan government to lose Ids services, and 
the foreign mcrcliants his protection—during which, 
cliafing at the loss of time, ho used passionately to 
exclaim : ‘ We shall arrive the last, when nothing will 
he left for us to do!’—the expedition, comprising about 
one hundred men, at Icoglli set sail in April 1648,, 

Upon lauding at Nice, in tlie month of June, after 
an absence of fourteen years, tlic returning exile must 
have been well-nigh bewildered by the recital of 
all the three past months comprised. In the con¬ 
cluding flays of March and commencement of April, 
wefe crowded events on whicli hung tlie destinies of 
Europe: the establishment of the Erench republic; 
insurrectionary movements at Berlin; Vienna in revolt, 
aj^d almost simultaneously the AQsfrians driven 
from Milan; Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, answer¬ 
ing to the call of Lombardy, and believing the long 
cherished aspirations of ids house about to be fnl- 
fllled, crossing thef Ticino with his troops; Tuscany 
and Rome seeding fortli thousands of volunteers.; ^ and 
even Eerdinand of Naples, yielding to the pressare of 
|)opular feeling, despatcldng a contingent to co-operate 
in the national war. 

The wild rejoicing, tlie frenzieil excitement, the 
delffsive hopes of tliose few weeks, no language cam' 


■rise up before usi li^at gorgeous visionfl—what a 
dark awakening! And yet,., in spite Of tlie bittf^. 
lessons of that pferiod, we flad ottrselves involuntarily 
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inquiring, whether they havetbome fruit?—whether 
the Italy of ’66 would prove wiser, more sober, more 
tmitfiil, (here true to herself than the Italy of '48 ? 
Alas I that we should hesi^te in our reply, while we 
turn to our melancholy retrospect * \ 

With the dawn of May the brilliant pmure was 
already blotted out. | 

PiUs IX.—after havipg blessed the departure of the 
exulting luuttitudes, who with tricolored crosatss on 
their breasts, and cries of ‘Liberty to Italy!’ ‘Away 
with the BarWians I’defiled before him at the Quirinal 
—in his famous encyclical letter of the 20th of April, 
spread astonishment and consternation throughout the 
land. * 

Urged by his ministers to give hie public adhesion 
to the war, the pope answered their entreaties by tlie 
publication of this document, in which li^ set forth, 
‘ that he had for some time observed his name 
used as a pretext for an enterprise bo never con¬ 
templated, having had no design beyond that of 
securing by degrees to the state a better internal 
administration. With the hope, Iiowever, of obviating 
disturbance or bloodshed, he had hitherto abstained 
from interference; but now that it was sought to 
thrust him into an unjust and hurtful war, contrary to 
his position as chief of a religion which inculcates 
jipj,YOT sal peace, and obli^d him to rocognisc all races 
as eqmlly ids diildron, his duty and inclination alike 
forbade Mm to keep silence.’ 

'I'Ms manifesto fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
Italian liberals, who saw at once revealed the weakness 
and vacillation of the pontiff w^hose name had hitherto 
been their watchword. Their idol was hurled from his 
pedestal; and in proportion to the exaggerated applause 
and Utopian expectations of which he lie^ been the 
object, now became the contempt and animosity with 
which he w-os regarded. 

The more resolute of the volunteers, goaded to an 
open violation of his injunctions, under General Durando, 
determined to prosecute the caiupaign; hut many, still 
clinging to them old faith in the church, lost heart 
in an expedition her head no longer sanctioned. INor 
were these sentiments confined to the subjects of 
liome; but, appealing to their political or religious 
convictions, extended to the whole of the Italian 
people; and'tbus, in this great national struggle, where 
unity of principle was indisxiensablc to success, the 
elements of discord, scepticism, or scruples of con¬ 
science, were fatally introduced. More .surely than if 
bb had recruited their ranks with a liuudrcd thousand 
meiv did Pius IX. promote the Austrian’s cause. 

Nor was this ail. The king of Naples, after having, 
on various pretences, so delayed the movements of his 
troops that the middle of May still found them on 
their march through the poi>e’s dominions, arrested 
thei^further coarse just as they reached tho frontier 
of Lombardy, and summoned them hack to his capital. 
The audden withdrawal of 20,000 men, well provided 
with, artillery, on whoso co-operation he had anxiously 
counted, was Hot the only disaster that tliwar%;d 
Charles Albert's designs. The Tuscan volunteers, 
mostly youths from the universities of Pisa and Siena, 
were routed in two successive encounters with the 
Austrians, _ and rendered incapable of giving any 
further assistance in the campaign. 'V);hile more de¬ 
plorable than any of the foregoing, internal treachery 
was already at work, weakening the confidence of tli* 
Lombards in the chivalrous prince who had perilled his 
pe^lo and his crown In their behalf. 

• Pot a short space, however, the victories iff Pesefliera 
and Goito, on tlie ^th of May, dispell^ tli gathering 
clouds. * it was known that in cme day tho 

strong fortress of Peschiera had surrenwred to the 
Buke of Genoa, and that Si,000 Austrians under 
Badetzky had be«n defeated by Chailes Albert at the 
hesd of 80)000 Piedmontese, the traiversal joy and 


triumph knew no bounds. The murmurs of disaffec¬ 
tion at Milan were stifled, and, as in the first period of 
his popularity tw||month8 before, the name of the king* 
was hailed in her^trects and theatres vj^th enthus&stic 
acclamations. * 

Had the Piedracf tese known how to gather In the 
harvest of victory, as well as reap its first-fruits, the 
fortunes of Italy might have been changed. But instead 
of pursuing the retreatjng encyny, Charles Albert, with 
unaccountable supineAess, i)ermitte(l Hadetzky to retire 
leisurely across the Adige; effect a junction with a 
body of 16,000^en despatched throi^h the Tyrol to 
his assistanced^umbard Vicenza, which, defended by 
Durando and-^e Roman volunteers, dlpitulatcd on the 
8th of .Tune, after a gallant resistance; and, finally, 
with swiftness retracing his steps, threw himself into 
Verona, just as the Piedmontese were preparing to 
assault it. , 

Foiled in his views on Verona, Charles Albert sat 
down before Mantua, one of the strongest fortresses 
in Europe; while Radetzky, by the reduction of 
Vicenza, having the whelo country open in his rear,^ 
was well satisfied to continue on. the defensive until^ 
fhe arrival of further reinforcements. •* | 

It was during the fatal inaction of the blogkade gjf 
Mantua t^at Garibaldi presented Mmself 
quarters of the king. 


DIAMOND-WASHING IN BRAZIL, AND 
DIAMOND-CUTTING AT AMSTERDAM. 

The diamond possesses a much liigher and more uniform 
value than any other article of commerce. The supply 
has never so far exceeded the demand as to make any 
change in the jirice of cut stones. In 1843, when the 
mipcs at Sincora, in Bahia, were discovered, fears 
were entertained that a i)ennanent depreciation would 
take place; but tbe very high prices which required 
to be paid for all the necessaries of life, afld the 
unhealthy nature of the climate, speedily reduced the 
number of diamond-seekers, and the fall \va8 scarcely 
felt in Europe. 

The tract of country in wliich the Brazilian 
diamonds are found, extends from the village of 
Itamlie, in Minas-Geracs, to Sincora, on the river 
PnragUBSa of Bahia, between 20° 19' and 13° of south 
latitude. Tljty arc chiefly obtained from tho numer¬ 
ous streams which form the soiftges of the rivers 
DoeP, Arassuaky, Tequitinhonhif, and San Francesco. 
It is als^ highly probable that the auriferous regions 
of Austra^a, like those of South Ameyca, contain 
diamonds; two fronj the river Macquarie having l^n 
sent to the exhibition which was lately held at Paris. 

Diamonds consist of pure carbon, and arc often'found 
in the form of eight or twelve sidwVnrystals, the latter 
being the less common figure. Of their formation in 
the great laboratory^of nature, nothing is known; hut 
they are supposed to exist originally in the moun¬ 
tains, whence they are ^ried down into the valleys 
by tlie torrents which flow during the rainy xhiuions. 
The degradation of the rocks must he aqomiipRshed 
by the powerful agency of the tropic floods;' and the 
precious gems which are thus excavated, ;ihu8t be 
deposited in the sedimentary d<fbri 4 which forms^the 
beds of the rivers before the search of man becomes 
snccesiifal. The parent stone* or pp^rix is iJfmieti 
schist, called Ite Columite,* whose sfragmehte mixed 
^th earth form the cascoiho, wld^ is dug from the 
rivers, and in which the diamond-seeker finds his 
treasure. In SoTittt America, She alluvium bf the 
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rivsirs not* only contains ^diamonds, t)Ut gold and 
pMina, though both tliese metalii are generally so 
'SBely powdered as almost to defyfeoUection by the 
ordinary proc(^ of washing. Thl river Jequitin- 
honha is one of the richest in Brazil, and the works 
on its basics have been carried oA'for a long period. 
When the dry season, which continues from April to 
the middle of October, hp reduced the depth of water, 
the river is turned aside into a (^al prcvionsljr formed 
by making an embankment, with bags of sand, over 
the original clApnel. tXlte water v%^h remains is 
then pumped c^jit, tlio mud dug to a\epth varying 
from six to twenty feot, and removed to the place 
where the washing js afterwards to be performed. 
While the dry season coittiniics, the labour of collect¬ 
ing the cascallio is carried on .unremittingly, so ns 
to have a sufficient quantity to occupy the negroes 
.^ring the rainy months. Tlie mud wliicli i.s raised 
pfrom some of the rivers contains diamonds so uniformly 
dilfuEcal, tlmt a pretty correct ap^iroximation can be 
fmade'to<<iie number of carats wliich a given qu.antity 
will produce. It sometimes happens, liowcver, tliat 
0 , 1 ^ found containing largo quantities of 
diamoKn^^and*gq^l. Wlieii the rainy season puts a 
stop to thaiafaising of the cascallio, the scone of 
operations is changed to the washing-shed, near w hich 
the result of the dry season’s labours has been-heaped 
up. X'he troughs, called canoes, arc arranged side 
by side, and the overseer occupies an elevated seat in 
front, so as to observe every movement of flic W'orking 
negroes. Into each of the canoes, a small sti’cam of 
water is introduced, to carry away the earthy part of 
the cascallio. Having placed half a hundredweiaht 
of the cascallio in tlie canoe, the negro lots in the 
stream, and keeps up a constant motion till tlie mud 
has bean all washed away and the water runs perfeirtly 
clear. Tiie gravel is theii taken out bj' ;he liand, and 
carefully examined for diamonds. AVlien one is found, 
the negro stands upright, and claps his hands, as a 
signal to the overseer, who receives it from the finder, 
Mid places it in a howl with water, which is liniig in 
the midst of the shed. The day’s work being finished, 
all the diaraond.s which have been found are delivered 
to the superintendent, who enters thei%. weight in a 
book. Large diamonds are exceedingly rare. It has 
been calculated tliSl, qh an average, out of 10,000 tficrc 
are seldom more than one found which weighs twenty 
carats, while there are perhaps 8000, each of <A'hich is 
less than o^. At the works on the rivqr Joquitin- 
honha, there have rarely been foun^ more than two or 
three stones weighing from seventeen to twenty carats 
each in the washings of a year; in the wliole diaipund- 
mities of Brazil, j]pt more than one i.s found, in two 
years, of tliirty carats. In 1851, a. stone of 120J carats 
was found at the source of the river Patrocinho, in 
Miuas-Geraes; afterwards, one o# 3 07 carat.s, on the 
Bio das Velhns; and another of 87J, at Chapada. But 
the larg est wiiicli has been obtained of late years is 
‘ThffWar of the South,’ which, previous to being cut, 
weighed 25t carats. 

Wbby precautions are used to pre vent tlie negjoes 
frmn concealing the stones they find; such as fre¬ 
quently Causing them to remove, at a given signal, 
Ctie; trough tb another. Encoluragements are also 


to the administrator,^who gives him his freedom, 
® "I®It of clothSis, and jiermiSnoft to work on his ov^n 
acetoniit. 'One w>ha tvab present when o stone 6f 1<1| ; 


carats was fonnd at Ti|ucb, says: 'It was pleasing to 
see the anxious desire manifested by the officers that it 
might entitle the poor negro to his freedom,^ Sind when, 
on being delivered and weighed, it proved only a carat 
short of tlfe requisite weight, all seemed to sympathise 
in his di»ppointment.’ A stone of eight or ten carats 
entitles tpe finder to two new shirts, a suit of'clothes, 
a lint, and handsome knife. Fpr smaller, but valuable 
stoncf, proportionate premiums .arc giwen. Brazil 
.sends yearly into the tr.sdc about .80,000 carat-weight 
of uncut diamonds. During the two years after th^ 
discovery of the diamond-mine at Sincom, in Bahia, 
000,000 carats were sent to Europe; but in 1852 the 
quantity hail fallen *to 1 ."0,000. 

The labour expended in collecting that small bag of 
dull glassy .stones is immense. One can easily lift; 
with the ^and tlie product of a year's digging and 
washing; yet, to bring thorn together, miiell sweat 
has flowed wliile tlie steaming negroes dug the clay 
under a burning tropic sun. Tlie whip has many a 
time roused the fagging energies, or sharpened the 
search among the gravel in the wasliiug-trougU. Not 
a few h.ive perished, and liocn laid by their companions 
under the dark green tree, from wlioso brandies hang 
garlands of lovely orchida;. And to fill up the blanks 
which h.svc been made in the ranks of the toiling slaves 
of Brazil, many have been dragged from the 
Africa, in spite of the etl'orts of this country to piwnnt 
the unholy tnifllc. I’lie Iiunianity of some, liowever, 
and the self-interest of others, have led them to frame 
rules wliich mitigate slavery in connection with the 
diamond-mines of Brazil. The rewards which a‘re 
ofl'ered, not only prove an incentive to careful search, 
but impart a spirit to the labour which must render it 
loss irksomv. But the lash is still in the hand of the 
overseer, and numbers of the Iniman family are kept 
down to-the level of beasts of burthen. 

The process of cutting brings out the inherent 
beauty of the diamond, and greatly enhances its value. 
Even after tlie sle.ne has been cut, if unskilfully done, 
the sparkling beauty of the gem fs w.anting. No 
change of position wliidi the commissioners tried coiild 
make the Koh-i-iioor appear, at the London Exhibition, 
mudi_ superior to a piece of rock-crystal; but after 
Jiaving been re-cut, it liecame one of the choicest 
brilliants. For a long period, tlie Jews of Amsterdam 
have almost exclusively monopolised that branch of 
industry. At a. time when they were persecuted in 
all the otlier nations of Europe, tlic liberal laws and 
flourishing trade of Amsterdam encouraged them tB 
settle there in great numbers; and tlie dianioiid-rpills 
were erected under the special protection which the 
states of Holland afforded to capital and enterprise. 
It is calculated that not fewer than 10,000 out of this 
28,000 Jews who live in Amsterdam depend direct^ 
and indirectly on the diamond-trade. 

'rtic Diamond-cutters’ Company, under the dinsctioii 
of Mr Posno, liave three factories, all worked by steam. 
The united capacity of the engines is ninety-five horses 
pojvpr, driving 438 mills, and omployiifg 926'workers. 
Tliere are two other diamond-cutting factories in 
Amsterdam, the one belonging to the firm of B. L. M. 
Arons, conducted by Mr Prins, having an engine of 
six liorso-power, dnving forty mills, and Omplbyinj: 
seventy people; the other is the property of Mi 
Coster, with a steam-power of forty Horse, drtifog 
qpventy-two mills, and giving work to ISff'handSi. 
In the facteries of the Diamond-cutters’ Ctffljpan;^^ 
and that of Mr Prirls, the mills are let, to HHoie 
who*kre liot sliRreholders, at a fixed rate for the liOat ‘ 
or day., Mr Coster’s mills, oh the other hiaid; are 
driven on lis ^wn account; and to him Iiftfe hfeen 
intrusted tlie two most valuable gems/: that have 
been cut in late yeaiJ^ l^e KOhJ^pobr uhd 
the South. " 

Having ohtsifnM ah ftitihdhotion, ' the* vislit* ■ ti ; 
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this mill is treated wiAi Ifte greatest attention. 
He no sooner enters one of the flats, than the I 
heads of* a dozen persons are stretched forward, 
offering thdie services to Explain the various steps 
in the process. The seats of «the woj^men are 
arranged. along the side-walls of the huiwing, and 
before each is a circular metal plate, revolyng hori¬ 
zontally with great velocity. A short lev* of iron 
rests with on^ extremity on the bcncii, and the other 
on the revolving piano. The diamond-polisher‘stops 
4:he motion, and, lifting the lever, shews the stranger 
that the end which rested on tlie mill has on aninigani 
placed upon it, in which tlie stone is fixed, so as to 
leave only the side exposed whiali is being ground. 
Handing the lever to an assistant, it is put into a 
small furnace, heated, and then returned to tlie 
polisher. The amalgam is now soft, and the diamond, 
having been inckcd out, is replaced wit# tlio part 
exposed wliich is next to undergo the action of the 
mill. A clever workman can keep two, or even tliree, 
small diamonds on tiie scJifi/' at once; but the greatest 
care has to be taken that they are not exposed too 
long. The minute facets of diamonds, so small as to 
require from 1500 to 2000 for iv single c.tral’s wciglit, 
can be easily overcut, and the stone destroyed. In 
the Netherlands division of the exhibition at Paris, 
rose-diamonds were exhibited which required 1500 to 
TRTlWat; and th.at is not the limit to which the cut- j 
ting can be carried. 

The stone having been fixed in the amalgam, which 
is then hardened by cooling it in water, tlie workman 
slfews tlie visitor a little box of fine powder, of wliicli 
a minute quantity is put, with a few drojis of oil, on 
the mill. Tliis is the diamond-dust witli which alone 
tlie polishing can be accomplished, and it posse83c.s a 
value of about L.CO sterling the ounce, ^t is cliiefly 
obtained in tlie first process which tlie diamond under¬ 
goes after it lias come from the artist, who, if it is a 
valuable stone, draws out a plan by which it may he 
cut with the smallest loss of weight. Leaving the 
mills, we asccndZto this department, and find tliat tlie 
workman docs everything without tlie aid of macliinery. 
Having taken two small wooden lovers or handles, he 
selects two diamonds, and fixes one in each. Tlie lougli 
form of the facets are then made by rubbing the one 
diamond against the other over a little box, wliich 
receives the powder as it falls. 

The Star of the South, a brilliant of tlie purest 
water, as seen at the Paris Exhibition, was cut in tlie 
factory of Mr Coster; and the ablest artist of tlio 
establUIimcnt, Mr Voorsangcr, had the Iionour of siic- 
ceas^ully re-cutting the Koli-i-noor in the worksliop of 
the crown-jeweller at London. The maJaille d’lmtmmr, 
whicli the imperial cominissioners at Paris assigned 
‘pour les lapidaires diamantaires de Ilollaiule: tnille 
de diamants et roses livres au commerce,’ was well 
bestSwed. • 

The Koh-i-noor, when presented to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria by the East India Company, was of 
an irregular egg-form, and the cutting had been so 
unskilfully executed that its appearance scarcely Jlir- 
passed tliat of cut crystal. In the sides were grooves 
which bad been cut for the purpose of fastening it in 
the former setting, and near the tap was a small split. 
To remove these without greatly reducing tlie weight, 
presented considerable difficulties, but "Mr Coster was 
of opinion that these might he overcome in the hands nf 
a ikilfhl workman. Several models were presented to 
Her Majesty, out of which slie selected the form it now 
• bears, that of a regular brilliant. To accomplitii the 
work re-cutting, a small engine, of Ifour horse- 
po.wep,fivai erecten to drive the diatgpn^mills. The 
.cutting was. commenced on the 16th Juw 1852, and 
finhfoed in thirty-eight worki^-days of ^elve hours 
eacin ln*removing one of the flaws, the speed of the 
nvdving plane required tc be increased to 3000 


revolutions in the minute, and even theruthe object 
was attained slowrly. Thi velocitjr wlth^'hich the 
mill rotates, and piressure on the lever which rests the 
diamond upon. tSe plane, alone give power fq^tlrt 
workman. Tlmt» pressure may eitheAlm applietl by 
the hand, or weights proportioned to the size of the 
stone and nature* of the work. In cutting the 
Koh-i-noor, it was regulated so as to be'capable of 
being increased from one to fifteen Netherlands pounds. 

Tlio process redue;jd the •Koh-i-noor from 186,"s 
carats ta 106,'.(j; conMderahly under tho average loss, 
whicli is cstiiiiatiqd at one half or more. The Star of 
tlie South, whj^ uncut, nfeighed SfA carats, and is 
now 125, ihJT reduction being som;^vli,at more than 
half. No large diamonds were ever before cut with 
so little diminution of their weight. Tlio ‘Regent,’ 
whicli belongs to tho crown-jewels of Prance, lost 
nearly two-tliirds. But this is not the only circum¬ 
stance whicli points‘out the great progress made in 
the art of dianiorul-entting. The time required to 
perform the work has been very much shortepci!,. 
The Regent occupied two years; wliile the Koli-i-noor,|li 
which is only thirty-sevSn carats ligliter, was finished 
in less than six weeks; and tlie^ Star of tjju South,w 
twelve car.ats smaller than the Regent, was cut injf 
tliree montlis. Moreover, no one can lools at Jjir 
cabinet ofomodels in Mr Coster’s roomJwiftioufoiiWig- 
nising the superiority of tlio Uioli-i-lioor andwilie Star 
of the South over any of tlie other gcraaeffliich belong 
to the sovereigns of Europe. 

Tlie manner in wliich tlie value of cut diamonds is 
calculated, makes it of tlie greatest importance that the 
wciglit siioiild be reduced as little as possible. A 
stone of one carat is valued at L.8 sterling, wliilo one 
twice the weight is worth L..'12; tho rule being, ‘ tho 
square of tlie weiglit multiplied by the price of a stone 
wcigliing unity,’ gives the true value. According to 
tliie principle, the Koli-i-noor is worth about L.90,000, 
and tlie Star of the South L.125,00(), But the rule is 
never applied to stones of a very large size; these 
possess a value altogether arbitrary. • 

By cutting, the peculiar brilliancy of tlie diamond 
is brouglit out and its value fixed. Then tlie jeweller 
adds new beauty' by tasteful setting. His skilful 
combination of various kinds of precious stones, so 
that tlie one may impart splendour to the other, makes 
the starry rays of the diamond sparkle witli glory in 
the tiara., brooch, or necklace. During the last twenty 
years, great progress has been made in the art of 
setting, of whicli splendid specimens were exhibited 
both .at the Xiundon and Paris Exhibitions. Rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, and dianion*,* are now formed 
into anemones, ruses, caruatiofis, tulips, convolvuli, 
lilies, n%d otlior flowers. Probably, the idea originated 
with tlie filory which is seen, early on a summer 
morning, when tlie rising sun sliines Ai the dewy 
flowers. • 

'riie revolution in France, at tlie end of the last 
centftry, nearly mined the jewellers of Paris, and-for 
a time gave a check to iniproflWnent. Under tlfo 
imperial government of Napoleon I., some progress 
was again made, Vgit the art only began to flourhh 
after the restoration. At first, they workedc vvlth. 
stones of tho second class, such as topazes, ans^thysts, 
and Bigue - marines, ^tli which trinkets of j Wore 
appearance than valne could be made. Aft^glgards, 
it was found that by imitating flowers, the dumber of 
prdcious stones, in proportion to the side of the jewel, 
could be reduced without injuring thfe effect; wliile 
diamonds of less purity, such as these of Bahia, could 
be more freely used. Tlie practice of setting diamonds 
in silver, and rubies in gold, 80%S toJjjjjwart nn apparent 
increase of size to the on^ ind spieisdou} of colour to 
the other, became more general; ant tlie most beanti- 
fol designs have been wrought out with the greatest 
neatness and taste. At no period in the history of 
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Irorld J^re go fine Kpecimens of the jeweller’i art 
biieB produrad as during fee century by the 

il^sts of London and Paris. | 


A PEW Words aboup heroes. 

Mr friendjM'Haggis is a bluff, hfrsute, jolly-looking 
fellow, so plain of speech and hearty in manner, that 
you would take him for a man-o’-war’s man, imper¬ 
vious to delicate sensatidns, andv>nrer suspect him to 
be the victim of a weakness. He accosts yoft with a 
tone that breathes nothing but the eiucerest concern 
in your health and wllfare, and gi%®t your hand a 
squeeze, which says, as plainly ns a sqnwe can say it, 
I’m your friend, every way. His resemblance to one 
of Her Majesty’s nav^l defenders is increased by his 
liaving seen some eemee ip. the tropics; and his brown 
face is one that I like to look upon; and to hear the 
homely accent of Annandale in HSs voice, whenever he 
calls at onr office, is one of my social pleasures. 
<*>M‘Haggi8 writes M.D. after his name, and not 
(Samworthily. He can handl^ his pen, too, and has 
entertained the world with an account of his travels, 
pmd sickwed it witl! a learned treatise or two on the 
Fomit. He is a man of some note and considera- 
nlm^aflii he always seemed so well satisfied with 
himM^yt^i^'^ntented with his lot, thaf I really 
thoughtlqi aear anceg didinot belie him. 

Judge or^ly astonishment, when one day I was 
made aware liiat M'Haggis had a weakness. What do 
you tlunk it was? You will never guess, so I’ll Udl 
you at once. It w.as for a title. M.D. was not enough; 
and he hod a great desire to be made a Commander of 
the Bath, in order that he might have the felicity of 
seeing bis name in full dress on Iiis title-pages and 
elsewhere; David Grampian M'Haggis, C.B., M.D. 
Grant him but that, and his ambition would be 
satisfied. t 

It was he himself who told me of it. He called one 
day, and sitting down with rather a grave countenaneu, 
opene<Miis heart on the whole subject. He had been 
trying his hand at a pull of the wires " diplomacy. 
He had written a letter to Sir George Grey, iiitiraating 
tliat, as certain Crimean heroes liacl been decorated or 
.vbetitted, he thought that he who had not served in the 
Crimea, but liad Eerve<l somewhere else, was also not 
undeserving of sonic similar mark of consideration. 

The reply was not encoura^ng. The minister didn’t 
see the matter from the same point of view, or feel 
himself called on to accept tlie conclusions of the 
applicant. M'Haggis, however, being a man of mettle, 
and, as it turned'Quty imbued with a largisli sen^ of 
his own merits, incontinently sat down and wrote a 
rejoinder that filled four pages of foolscap, reiterating 
his former qfgument in stronger terms, si^jiporting it 
with a platoon of additional fact| and a battery of 
cogent reasons. Having sealed and despatched this 
lengthy document, he awaited the result with the 
feeling of a man who has done his best, and is assured 
of success. 

He waited three days, at the end of which a large 
official envelope was placed in MsAands: it contained 
a sheet of foolscap, on which was written a short 
sentence bearing internal evidjpee of not having passed 
through the cireutnlocution office. It ran thus: 

‘ Ste George Grey has received Mr M'Haggis’s 
letter.’ , 

, *T1iat rather doubles me up,* said Mac, ns he 
handed^^^j^teiflattering missive, in*the vein hope 
a crumb of comfort in it. 

> fillip,|WP*w.ou]Ajjiot ninch; his resources were not 
Pressure* from without must now be 
—‘Hiat :t|ils clear. He was interesting all hU 
1 -Mpta, and they were numerous, in the case. One, tA 
1^, had promised to use his influence; two or three 


otlierS had promised tt^fepeak to somebody else; and he 
wanted me to write to the goveraor of Deadmanaboo, 
with whom I had some acquaintance, to ui^ him to 
ask the Colonial Ministers to say a good word to the 
Home Minister in (Savour of M'Haggis, and move that 
cautious mnetionary to grant to the said M'Haggis the 
much-cowted C.B. 

Here v^re resources with a vengeance. As he opened 
them out before me, I looked at him half jn doubt as to 
whether ho were really the same man I had known for 
so many years as an apparently favourable specimen of 
unsoxflnsticated human nature. My writing such a 
letter as he suggested was clearly ont of the question, 
and I asked him Whether—which was not likely—he 
obtained his title by such means as he purposed to 
employ, he could reconcile himself to wear it ? 

‘ Why not? ’ he answered, with that hearty voice of 
his, Avliich "Shewed that whatever others might think, 
lie, for one, had no misgivings on the subject. 

‘Wliy not?’ I replied. ‘I’ardon me, Mac, but you 
can’t be serious. No man with proper self-respect 
could think of begging for a title, or of exhibiting it, 
should his petition unluckily prove successful.’ 

‘ I don’t see that,’ he rejoined in a tone somewhat 
less confident than before. 

‘ Of course, you don’t, my dear fellow, or yon would 
never have risked your peace bf mind and the ostwm^ 
of j'our friends on such a venture. 1 am very 
see you at your time of life forming one of that already 
too numerous class who are always hankering after 
distinctions.’ 

‘ But there is many a one enjoying the dignity wiio 
doesn’t deserve it half so well as 1 do.’ 

‘ That is nothing to the purjiose,’ rejoined I. ‘If the 
C.B. be worth anything at all, what have you done 
that is worth it? You, however, don’t wait to have 
it offered; yon ask for it. And you would wear it in 
the face of your friends as if it liad been a free gift on 
the part of Her Majesty. Oh, Mac, Macl and yon 
knowing all the while that if a man’s own heart docs hot 
tell him he deserves praise or reward, his disiinc^ns 
are apt to become a source of self-reproach.’ 

To }iartic;ularise what followed is needless: suffice it 
that Mac has not yet obtained the much-coveted 
initials, and the chances appear to be against him. 
Taken by itself, ins ease might bo considered hardly 
worth print; hut when we know that it is an example 
of a wide-spread, .and by no means commendable 
practice, we may use it as a warning. Now-a-dnys, 
everybody wants to he thought somebody; and a 
great many will take no pains to be virtuous unless 
their (leed.s arc trumpeted to the world. Of such*the 
moral law is: Don’t do your best because it is your 
duty to do BO, hut because you hope to be praised or 
rewarded. ‘Why should I not have an order?’ said 
one of the functionaries of the hospital department, 
when he came home from the Crimea. 

‘ AVhat have you done ? ’ was the retort. 

‘ Why, we put the dejiartment into a good and 
pr^cr state; it was bad enough beferc, as all the 
world knows.’ 

‘'J’rue; but that is just what you were sent to do; 
and now would you have some special mark of 
consideration because you did it?’ 

‘ Well, you ace, the appointment raised us to a 
certain rank, idvolving some degree of distinction; and 
^iy should’we not wear something to perpetuate that 
m.stinction ?’, 

See how the craving for ‘honours,’ as they are called, 
hetri^B a man into faulty logic and fidse morality, n 
But is not feis the manufacturing a^e, and is there not 
a manafact^ if heroes as well as kif caliob' and rail¬ 
way bars ? »I for one am a hero-worshipper, and don’t 
inind avowing the fact ||bttt I have nirt been able 
to worship manufactured heroesy Or to ifeer any sym¬ 
pathy with those who are always ready to com® forward 
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with their testimoniaL Don\ I jemember how sundry 
infatuated people gaye L.10,000 -to a Railway King, 
juit hecauie he made a great fortune by specula¬ 
tion ? Don’t’I inow that in faria the Minister of the 
Interior, has always on his books a Ij^t of nearly 2000 
names of candidates for the decoration of tl» Legion 
d'homeurt —and don’t I know that an eager ami active 
canvass is always carried on by this crowd of a^iirants, 
e^i one striving to get tlie bit of red ribbon before his 
competitor? And when I read from time to timfi in 
Aije Moatieur that the emperor has been pleased to 
confer the cross on M. So-and-so, in consideration, &.C., 
&c., I know that, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
there was no other consideration thiua that of silencing 
tlie noisiest or most troublesome claimant. No wonder 
the Parisians call it the Legion d'horrmr. 

If everybody is to be distinguished, where is your 
great man? Not to have a decoration, to be !l nobody, 
must, with the present tendency, come in time to be 
the distinction. Are our perceptions dwarfed, or is 
not doing one’s duty become so much the rule and 
practice, that duty honestly done is regarded as the 
exception, and as especially worthy of applause? Is 
human praise, after all, of more worth than the voice of 
conscience ? I incline to think not, and T regard the 
fuss made of late with heroes as an unfavourable sign 
of the times. I have never iieard or read that Croiii- 
W^inr-^ronsidcs craved for any special marks of 
distinction ; and we all know how they did their duty. 
If the really deserving do not hud within themselves 
something to animate their sense of duty—to sustain 
their hope—tlien conscience is dead, and in its stead 
we must have crosses, stars, and ribbons. Some warriors 
are distinguished because on a certain day they wore a 
red coat in a certain place; and some savans because 
they have ruined their healtii by useless ^searches: 
nevcrtlieless, it is still true, as the Times says, tliat ‘ to 
some honours are given, to otlicrs lionour.’ 

T I M B E E-B E N D 1 N G. 

Ain woods are more or less flexible, or capable of being 
bent; but by timber-bending, the giving it a permwient 
set is meant. The willow is well known in one of its 
applications to bo divided into slender prismatic flla- 
ments, and dyed and curled, and used in party-coloured 
bunches as a summer ornament for our fire-grates; and 
these strips arc also known to be woven into a fabric 
for ladies' bonnets. The ash is familiar to us, bent 
into trundling hoops, and measures for dry comnuHli- 
ties. The yew appears in the trusty bow; and the 
lime flgures in pill-boxes We are neenstoraed to see 
cheap articles of cabinet-work embellished with a 
covering soniewliat thicker than a shaving or a coat of 
paint, of choice walnut, maple, rosewood, or Spanish 
mahogany in the form of veneers, wliich are applied to 
curveaooften of a very complex nature. These, wiCli 
many more Uiat could be adduced, are familiar example.'- 
of the susceptibility of extreme curvature whicli most 
woods possess wl)cn reduced to tliin proportions. 

The pliancy exemplifled in the thin veneer is carrieS 
out, though less extremely, in the laminated arch-rib of 
many xsBiyay-bridges and station-roofs. These curved 
ribs are composed of a number of thin lx)ards of suitable 
width, bent over, and closely nailed and bolted to 
each other, tlieir cross-joints 8ucces8ively*overlapping, 
till any moderate void can be spanned; and that, too, 
wiUi a stometure which is very homogeneous in point of 
strength. The horseshoe beams of the autfieuce part 
qf a i&eatre are sometimes formed in a similar manner. 

Tlte eurvatures referred to do not involv^ the pro¬ 
cesses to flmber-bcndiug; th^obj^cts men¬ 

tioned aremeohanical combinations of materlale which 
owe jtheie oii^ature to tlie age^s employea in their 
nnidn ; btrt bent timber, properl/so called, is solid and 
aioglbi,lmTiiig its mass bMnoed to tiiatdesired flexure 


without the means being apparent. The i^ency by' 
which this has hithatto been effected is mainly heat, 
applied either by Ixiiling or steaming; and the method 
is cliiefly practisecS for Hhip-building purposes, ’iJW" 
average time occupied is on hour for yvery inch ip 
thickness; the fibres are temporarily softened, and the 
strength of the timbfr is permanently, though incon¬ 
siderably impaired—that is, perse, but c^en the reverse 
by virtue of its new form and position; the wood is at 
the same time rendered less tIUbjeet to decay, or to 
warp or crack. Of the other objects of its application 
may be mentioned #walking-sticks and gig-sliafts; the 
crook of the fi^cr is a qufck ^urve» very trying to 
the loDgitudiqjfl strength and lateral coherence of 
the fibres; botli of which may occasionally be found ' 
injured. To a gig-shaft is given such a curvature, and 
tliat not all lying in the same plane, that unless a 
piece of timber could be found having tlie proper bend 
naturally, not only wduld a very wide plank, but a 
very tliick one, be necessary to cut it out of—a method 
tliat would be attended with much waste, and with the* - 
more serious evil of cross-wood, wliere toughness is 
uidispcnsable. * • 

Hitherto, by tlio processes in ifse, curvatures 6f 
short radius have only been accomplished in slender 
materials; tliose obtained in large timbers hav% 
but of long radius; and it has been 08 * 1 ^^ 111^0 
consider, looking at tlic structure of the mamilRl, that 
little more could he acliieved. It appears, laj^ver, that 
in America a timber-bending company is in existence 
possessing patent processes by which are effected cur-- 
vatures liithcrto undreamed of; and that a company is 
now forining in the British metropolis, having for its 
object the purciiasing patent-riglits ibr the United 
Kingdom, and for tlie selling of machines, and granting 
of licences upon payment of a royalty. The following 
is the substance of their statement, sanctioned by 
reports from Mr George Iteiiiiie, Mr Eairbaim, Dr 
Hooker, and other scieniiflc and practical men:— 

The present power of bending timber is exceedingly 
limited and expensive, and the product very uenatis- 
factory. Those parts of the wood whore the curvature 
is greatest, are rendered invariably the weakest. All 
woods, Englisii or foreign, of almost any size, can, by 
llio new process, be bent to any form, angle, or curve, 
with tlie most conclusive results. Ttie fibres are not in 
any way injured. The wood becomes almost impervious 
to damp and insect. Its density is increased, render¬ 
ing it less liable to take fire. Its strength is enhanced, 
.at least 75 ]|jpr cent., at the very point where 
most required.^ It matters not whether the wood be 
cross-jjraiued, knotty, seasoned, jr ifcw: the cross-: 
grains arc thrown into rigiit angles; the knots are 
compelledato follow the impulse of tlie bending; and 
the juices ore forced out of the cells of,the wood, 
the cavities mlud up to’ the interlacing fibres. Season¬ 
ing thus going haud*in hand willi condensation, the 
locking up of capital while timber is under;^ing 
tlie nedbssorj’ elianges, will be obviated. As addition^ 
strengtii is gained, so, in proportioi* will the size of 
timbers used be reduced. Time will be saved that 
is now spent in searcliing for woods suitable for cawjr-,, 
ing out particular designs. The present cxpenliiye; 
metliod of cutting out yid shaping timber will ^ be 
superseded; and a saving of thr(^;-fourthB of . the 
material be effected. The machinery is so Bli»|)le<and 
cheap, th.at it can bo acquired by persons of the most 
raodefate means. 

The results mentioned are stated to he'hhtained by 
end-pressure. It %nay be inferred, from* the condensing 
and tlie interlacing of the flbre^ that this is accom¬ 
panied by lateral pressure, and witltolKachtotoy V a 
kind which is adaptable to any*d^ree sC curvature. 

In the consideration of tills Irabjlil, toe various 
stiffness of toe different vspnds shettld be borne in 
mind, and also tofl^f toaeilie stetogth. -In a 
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• teries of •well-kn^m-n woods, tht lb;rmer yaries from 
44 to 126, oak being lOftj an%i^io:,!»««, from 

^S28 to 17,200 pounds per inch of sectiotj. 

promoters of the English co&any exhibit, nroong 
a^ariety ofAxamples, one carriaa'vwheel having the 
felloes cut out Of straight-grained, and another having 
them formed of bent wood. Cn the former, only 
a certaifi quantity of the fibres extend uncut from 
spoke to spoke, and part of the wood is cross- 
grained ; in the latterf the wljple of the fibres follow, 
uqcut, the curvature of the wheel. They ,also exhi¬ 
bit f. horseshoe chair-back, rea^ for the chisel ; 
hm, if we taSq the hiigth of the ^d ns 43 inches, 
iti:'bKadth 2, Ac radius to the outslaa^f the curve 8, 
and Ae arc three-fourths of a circle, terminated at 
each end with a short curve of reverse flexure, we find 
that the length is, oh the inner side, compressed to 40 
inches, and on the outer Extended to 4.5|. It is there- | 
fore not surprising that inwards from the neutral line, 
and especially towards the inner face, the juices should 
,be squeezed out of the capillary tubes, and the fibres 
knuckle into or interlace themselves in them ; or that 
otttwjurds from the neutral fine, and especially towards 
tha' QUl^r side, the* fibres should l>e brought more ooni- 
pac^ ^gether. The parts subjected to the severest 
would seem to be the ou^vard portion of the outer 
^Mijj^hfliWhe tensile etraid approaches its utmost 

£R)ou1tt%e soundness of the conclusions arrived at be 
’^t4blished, and the practical and economical eleinonts 
be put on a liberal and accessible basis, a new era wit! 
dfttfnover tlio entire range of arts in which wood plays 
ijprominent part, and as distinctive a variety iu arehi- 
t^urc be initiated as that originated by the ferro- 
vitreous palace in Hyde Park. 


IDOLS. I 

WoNDEit not because the lieathen 
klake them gods of wood and clay— 

‘ Hold we not as blind an error 

E’en in this most Christi.in d y? 

Thou dost nurse, O man benighted, 

1 . Idol-worship dark as they I 

Ere thou snccrest at the .savage, 

“ Make a search within thy breast. 

, Pierce the veil of self-delusion; 

Search—be brave I spare nought the test! 
Search within that inner temple r 
Wherw thy Maker placed His shrine— 

. Well fo? thse if ne’er polluted a 

By some graven thing of thine; 

If there thon find such idol standing, 
Know it for a base usurper; , 

Kaisc tliino arm, an<^strikc it down. 

If thon, with a world-warped vision, , 

• Loolt^at human praise or blame, 

Pointing all thy best endeavours 
To a day-remembered name; 

If thou seek tiiis earth’s distinctions, 
Honours, and Ae pride of place. 

And woiiidst use th^ecks of Imethren 
Tor tl\jr passage in the race; 

If thou to Ay firanker spirit 
Dost a deep and paltry wrong, 

. A^, to suit the hour’s opiniona, 

J^une thy teaching or Ay song: 

raised an Mol 

gj^TOteeh-like, most fierce and blind— 

■j®'HjL^y ifii fidse dominion ' ' . 
^Wb^decelve und sway thy mind. 

' y*4 Aon cpust resist; 

' tu ruins—.; .) 

down, : 


If tiionJ%illia w((rsQ ambition, 

’ Oivg Sp^'did gain, 

Wed.totbi1,'sui<thattim future - . 

^ Bring thee cre^ bf golden gndn'f 
Know, poor soalY A^his thine Idol ,, 

/ Kiujp'h.nd magi bowed of old, 

/ Tet it is accursed, treacherous, 
f And most worthless, though of gold. 

It will press its glittering finger ♦ 

, On thine heart; the evil spell* 

Shall benumb all generous feelings 

Which, bite blessings, there sbonld dwell. ■ 
Wilt thou be its slave, O Christian? 

Kneel not in its blighting sliadow— 

BaLA tlune arm, and smite it down. 

Wom.an, in whose soul’s closed chambo’ 
la .a .shrine, revered alway, 
f.Vo to thee, poor, fond fanatic. 

For /Aine Idol is of clay! 

Thon hast painted it with colours 
liCiit by Love’s delusive eyes, 

And ill stolen hours of worship 
n.ast given thy heart in sacriflcel: 

Dost thou dare tu raise an image 
Kirth-horn, to a hallowed shrine ? 

Ah, remove it—or thy boldness 
May provoke a Hand divine 
(Wise in judgments) which thy treasure _ 
From its standing-place may wrench,, 
And leave a heap of burning aalies 
Fur thy streaming tears to quench. ' 

^ Como-- be patient! In tlic creature 

Thou wert losing the Creator ; < 

Raise thine hand, and bring it down. 

Bretlircii, from all erring worship 
, Keep we onr hcart-femples free— 

Lay the strong axe to the basis 
Of our false idolatry. 

Some, perchance, have served a lifetime : 

'I'o a Dagon, huge and vain, , ,,, 

And their hearts have brought with labour ,p’ , - 
F.vcry stone which marks his fane. ' 

They have fed him with the incense ' ' 

Of nnmiiiibered hopes and fears; 

Courage 1 wound this social despot, 

Ami how shrank kis size appears I . . ,. 

Strike! heed not Ac falling rahbiA 
Or the subtile dust which blindeth, 

Strike with vigour—lay him low I 

M. A D. 


‘FttOEBBL’S OARDKX8 FOR CHILDREH.’ 

Sinoc the appearance of the above article in No. 186, we 
have ascertained that the Kindergarten of Froobd were tried 
in 1831 at Hampstead, near London, and Aat since tlien 
they have met with considerable success at Grove House, 
Kentish Town. The dircctore, Mr and Mrs Rcmge, have 
publislied A Practical Guide to the English Xihdelgdtien, 
and this is now in Ae list of books issued by the Committee 
of the Council of Education. In 1834, Mr and Mrs Bongo 
establisiicd an Institution for the trapping of teachers, 
foung ladies, and nurses, and in consequence. :o| . Ais 
publicity given to the system, various KindergaiAp liave 
been established by ladies, and the form m edndation 
introduced into the nurseries of distinguished'fiunflliA in 
Belgravia and otlicr aristocratic quarters. BteiHy, a 
monthly journal was commenced by lAr Ronge lA May last, 
to serve as Ac expositor and chronicle of the pewiSystem* 
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AMUSEMEN*TS OE THE Mt)B. 

It is a Tulgar auperstition that the regular theatre is 
the reaort of all classes of society: that the aristocracy 
are in the boxes and stalls, the sliopocracy in the pit, 
and the raol^raey in the gallery j and that thus the 
general heart of the country is reached at the same 
moment by the pathos or humour of the scene—one 
touch of nature making the whole world kin. Much 
nygl^t be said on the composition of the crowd entering 
these J^eral divisions of the house; but we have at 
present to do only with the gallery, and there, we 
undertake to say, is not to bo found, at least in any 
coi^iderable strength, the mob or mass of the lower 
and working classes. And why? Simply because 
they can’t afford a shilling. Many a decent work¬ 
man, comprehended in the mob—a designation wc 
use in no invidious sense—would be glad to take his 
wife and children now and then to the regular play: 
but the idea of his si>ending four or live shillings 
om a single evening’s amusement is too wild to he 
entm^ned except as a waking dream. He may go 
himself, liowever, once or twice in Ids early life, meet¬ 
ing few of Ids own class, and staring curiously at the 
crowd of miscellaneous nondescripts in which he liiids 
himself ^engulfed—servants of both sexes—sailors— 
provincials—adventurers; but feeling all the while that 
he is himself a stray visitor, and by no means in his 
own place of amusement. What, then, is the resource 
of such men at those times when mind and body alike 
demand recreation? How do the mothers of out toiling- 
classef indulge sometimes in an cveuiug’s forgetfulness 
of their cares ? What plan does the fast youngster of 
tlie same degree fall upon to do the handsome thing to 
his sweetheart? It is our present purpose to explain tins, 
to rajag the curtain before the amusements of the mc^; 
and in doing so we feci satisfied that we shall give our 
reatei^w and interesting information, that wo shall 
ditemefn this phase of the private life of the mass^ 
of Eoudoh much that is healthy and hopeful, and even 
in the ipMat of matters tliat provoke a smile give rise 
to graxftaud even solemn thought. ^ * 

Foremost in the exhibitions to wiiich a penny serves 
as a paiij^rt, stand what we may call the shop-shows 
—« name’^they deserve, because they either stand 
in the tff shops, or occupy tlm;< place of the shop 
itself, hsTiiig driven the shopkeeper and his goods from 
the area.' These arc found in all parts of Londbu 
except the west end: . Ih the districts of Walping and 
Itedclilfitl^iif^fla apt m smack of a marinf flavour, with 
a i^d flsMike Bmejjl, growing tgradpally 

tow^g Temple B^^ami 
beyond. Their outward maniiestati^s are a dirty 


Hi 


window-frame, a written placard or a fierj'-coloured 
cartoon, or botli, and an open door with a square yard 
of saw-dusted floor, ^eo! within yon doorway lounges 
a sallow sumi-aniuuite sexagenarian, in costume ha|^ 
beef-eater half beadle, which contrasts fiercely with4he ,, 
dreamy face and lacklustfc eye of the wearer.; You 
regd his history at a glance. He it all that ieft of. | 
Fitzbowler’s company, who, in the days of their glory,^ 
when the drama was, traversed the length aq|d 
of England,* and levied willing eontributfSns 
admiring world, and led the jolliest lltb...js^t—who 
came to London once a year, and reaped a golden 
harvest at Bartlcmy fair—who were a name and a fame 
iu tho land till, unhappily, their light was all at once 
extinguished, and their sun set in darkness. For 
Fitzbowler got embroiled with Justice Grind, who 
mulcted him in penalties, and tormented him so much 
that he took to drinking and not paying his way.' 
Then, Bartlemy fair was abolished, and the company, 
in spite of desperate attempts to cling togetlier, was 
broken up; and there was a general wreck; and Fitz- 
howler died; and with such remnants of the properties 
us lie could snatch from the creditors, our semi-animate 
friend rushed off to London, and ensconced himsdf in 
that little don at the corner of Alligator Alley, to drink 
the cup his fate should mix for him. Happily, the 
cup is filled pretty often with Barclay’s entire; for 
Varty Slim (so our friend is called), though he is often 
seen sitting lone and lorn, like Marius amid the relics 
of former grea^oss, is wiser than the gloomy Homan; 
and instead of indulging in desperafe^thbaghts, sets bis 
wits g) work to turn the penny-x-anA turns it. Out 
of the three wax-figures which used to stand guard 
behind Fttzbowler’s pay-table, he can luanufactare. 
any xiersonSef note, from monarch to •murderer, 
whom it will pay t<f exhibit; out of tho few drbj^' 
and wings that escaped the general overthrow, he • 
can niAke up a very pretty scene kind what-. 

ever; and out of some small ragamuffin rolling iA 
the kennels of Whitechapel, he can manufactttte 4 v 
' Phenomenon’ in doiftile-quick time. And, dead^f]^ 
ns Varty looks, if you conic by on a &turday ' 

when the gas-lamps are flRring—when lie has 
a penny in clean saw-dust—^when the ooitseWay is' 
crammed with a gaping multitude—th^ you shall see 
the old fire in his eye, and hear tho ol^'^boM voice 
thundering ‘Now’s your time, Ia%s,an4 *t»ttemen-- 
now’s your time,*to see Ihe wondei^‘pilAWinanc^ of 
the Little Phenomenon and the figures, 

the Death of Nelson, all fw 4 yqiiwili 

deposit the said penny 4t the Sum, yf^’ sliall s^ the 
wak-work and tlm P^oh^on't p^rmance in the 
tumbling arid baltmiflhg'lhillllf mid neak'Var^ himself 

.— Li-jA'a i,,, i;' ife,' ^ . I .'i. ’ 
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Itl^r has boltad the dew for the (Wosipn, eing the windows, ,ti»e ojily c^Stentg of which are a written 
^ Nelson mt\i a '^eneien^; that threatens to placard in each announcing the Wll of fare. K iev 
3|nd the foundations of his old fritne to atoms. feet within the door, sits a girl in a kind o^. watch-box, 

.^enny-sho^menoftheVartytyA who reedyes our pennyj arid gives Us 'a ,square tin 

ous as they oifce were; the race is%ing out, and the i in a moment* 

fi-r i,! «. j.. j J ..1 u. ,.7,. ’ find ouflSelves m a long dark chamber, in company 

wY of hfe which produced them fcs not the attractions 150 

it forcderij poftseaftefl. Overstep the saw-dust m another of them over twenty years of age, .and coneidor- 
place, and you shall find yourself in the presence of a ably more than half under-fifteen, pome are mere 
marine monster, perhaps pickled, perhaps—fresh, we cliil'dreii, and we are in danger of stumbling over them 
were going to say, but that would be a mistdko. Now, in the gloom. . At the further end of the room, in tbe 
it U a. porpoise netted off GrnveAnd—now a young left-hand corner, a single spur of gas projecting from 

grampus from Idwer down tlie river-iriew it is the old ^ "PO” “ 

i di« little deal counter*, furnished with bottlea of ginger- 

merm^d, maniitactured on tlie Barnutd principle, half p-j^ triangular sections of that pale 

cod-fish, half monkey; and now it is a lusus nalura, in unctuous compound known and relished by omnivorous 
Ihe human shape, which ought to be in Surgeons’ Hall boys as ‘ spotted dog ’—with another pile of those broad 
—-pr it is the tattooed head of a New Zealander. Try it black gifigerbread-drops designated ‘jumbles’-—and 
■gain, and you find yourself on^of a company listening with a gambling-board of a carious and novel device., 
to the vocal delusions of a ventriloquist, holding an Behind the counter stands a free-and-easy, dramatic- 
(wmated coiiversatlon with an angry person shut ui> locking lad of eighteen, dripping like a Niobe, but with 
in * cupboard, and who further entertains you with perspiration—for the pjyce is hot as an oven and 

t .1 .c !• active in the discharge of his double calung as dispenser 

on the table by the figure of a refreshments and croupier at thegamio|.board He 
i Brlti^ sailor nine inches high, whoso legs arc per- ^jj^ws corks, he washes the one glass, he sells a penny- 
NlSMted t^e fingers of the.performer. Try it once ^orth of spotted dog or a fartliing jumble, lie gives 
are pointed to a seat in frdht of a neat change, and bawls: ‘One, onel who’ll make two? 
OOrtsdn^^^^ind which you hear tJie tones of a con- Two, two I who ’ll make three ? Three I wlioJK ffi^Ke 


portina tolerably played. By and by, when the seats 
Me nearly full, the curtain rises, and an artificial land- 


four ? ’ and so on, till all who arc willing to risk their 
money have deposited their stakes in his hand, and the 


acaue is wvealed in which what seems to be real water 8“^“® commences. The game is played on a long board 
soa;^ u Mveaiea, in wnicn wnat seems to no real water reception of marbles ^hot 

i* streaming along a distant meadow and cascading ^ .p^.^ Each hole counts 

ovM rocks in the foreground, with the precise noise fQj. ^ certain number, and he who gets the most wins 

that accompanies the dashing of water. Then the the whole stakes. To prevent a good shot from having 

scene changes tp a wild sea-coast, where the billows a better chance than a bad one—which, in the Cock- 

roll darkly in the distance, and the breakers, with tlieir ney’s view of all such niattcrs, would be unfair—a 

heavy, dull sound, surge madly on the shore. It chinges number of pins rise perpendicularly from the board, 

again for the last time, and you have a mountain ami bar the direct passage to the holes; in consequence 

wate;^fall imitated to the life-the exhibition conclud- 9^ ‘‘‘® *’'® 

. • 1 • , board, rebounding from which it rolls slowly through 

mg with an explanation of the maimer in winch the ^ iab;rinth of pins, now in this direction, now in that, 
really striking illusion is effocted-namely, by using and, frequently escaping all the numbers, returns void, 
smooth globules of crystal iu the place of water, and If, in returning, however, it passes a narrow passage 
throwing a strong light upon them. Try it yet once barely wide enough to admit jt, and strikes a bell, the 


more, and, shut up with a dozen companions in a room 
■S dork as pitch, you are in presence of the penny- 


player scores the highest number. As may be imagined, 
the game is sullicicutly exciting, and the passage of 


panorama, w-ith a monster lens as big as the crown of e.ach ball, as it bobs on this side and that, is anxiously 
your hat your own peculiar property for the time being, watched amid clamours and vociferous expletives that 
The subject of the.panorama is the C|!moan war, and defy description. While contemplating the game, we 
at the first peep through the lens you are regaled with caimot help speculating on the character of the com- 
■ view of the landing at Eupatoria, and the,whole pany. Not a few of them are boys employed'in the . 
British and French fleets; then comes the buttle of the working establishments which abound iu the neigh- ' 
Altno, ibilowed by the Baiakiava charge, ttrii battle of bourhood; but a round number of the males, though 
Inkermanq, and, finally, the storming (/ Sebastopol, we hesitate in declai'ing the fact, are unmistakably of 
with the retreat of the llussiaqs across the harbour, the class which, to be as courteous as we can, we shall 
. The exhibition is illustrated by a brief history of the dAiominate ‘appropriatives.’ The spirit of miftli and 
war from some invisible lecturer, who winds,up his rollicking fun, however, prevails among them tdl, and 
lecture iu ten g^nutes exactly, when the traps fall of hospitality too—for we notice that when the. game 
b^lnd the lenses—and you have had your pennyworth ^s done, the winner disburses tlie proceeds of his luck 

_(vmamItiA in nnarmsunt o 4*nuaf nruiltS/stv nil nawU'nlwjw 


-.and shouldn’t grumble. 

Cheap enough all this. But turn we now to some- 


in payment of a feast, of wliich all the players partake 
—BO that a serious inroad is made upon the .pyramids 


thing cheaper still. In a part of tlio town which was of pudding, and jumbles, and the liquids. , 
once as crowded a thoroughfare as any west of St All this time tlte ladies and children have Trained 
.Raul’s, but which now, owing to the completion of patiently nem the entrance; and as the coi^imy ^ 
j^ent improvements, is comparatively abandoned, we been increasing every moment, this dingy v^a^bule of 
eome upon a penny performance,. or rather .series s Thespis is crammed with more than 200 perspiring faces, 
of parforraances, just going to commence. As a spcci- But there,are no signs of tumult, and less l^Wi|ing imd 
of the mode in which .-a well-defined section hooting than one is sure to hear on the gallery-itaira 
jof thht '*hieli ‘ must be’ amusSl ’ is catered for, of^a theatre. 0 for one breath even of St .kt*! 

* find f.heir account in providing that We are qpginning to doubt the ppssibUiiy surviving 
V«hH5l>i»oit8 tlip palate and the purse of their the spectaclewhich is to come, wlien sudu^tlg the door 
the Pdyny Gafi, for such is the designation of is openeih there is a^ovemept. fortvard,; we are borne ' 
aftieinj>ly M wlitoU we are about to be present, jvill onward through a nriiflcMion of fences very 

usual, the entrance is pens in old Smithfielji, and evidhntiy desfeo^ to pra'- 
* Wop-ttWr and between a couple of shop- vent gratuitous 









CHAMBIES’S JOTTRlfAL. 


and,the next motoe^t are landed in front nf 
curtain. * 

The firdt .tiling ve are sensible of is an agreeable 
and most welcome change In the temperature. The 
theatre is roofed in the centre by iln amplAsky-Ught,, 
and a oarrent-of cOld air is rushing down li’bich sets 
us at perfect ease on that score. But let us l(»k round 
us; and scan the botable features of the place. First 
of all—and let that fact be duly weighed—the ladies 
and gentlemen of the auditory are not allowed to sit 
‘together; more than that, they are so arranged that- 
idthoiigh both have an equally good view of the stage, 
the bulk of either sex can see little or nothing of the 
other. The thing is managed sitnmy enough; and by 
tlie help of a metal rule, 1, the sign and a paren¬ 
thesis, ), we can shew how. Place these symbols thus— 

I ) -e. The upright line represents the fnpnt of tlio 
stage or proscenium, raised six feet above the level of 
the floor; the parenthesis, ), is the enclosed orchestra, 
which is on the floor; the sign is the angle of two 
walls meeting at the point, and probably enclosing 
some other chamber in the building. In the space aliut 
off at the right of the angle of the walls are seats 
rising from floor to ceiling suflicient to accommodate 
IflO ladies; in the space to the left are similar seats, 
in number suflicient for from 200 to 2~>0 gentlemen. 
As wn additional fence against undesirable contact, 
the tW«e iowest rows of each pyramid of seats .ire 
reserved for those who choose to pay an additional 
penny, and thus not only constitute the drcss-eircle, 
bqj interpose a van-guard of respectability between tiio 
masses. We note that the dress-circle on the male 
side is chiefly occupied by working-men just escaped 
from the labours of the day; and wo can hardly he 
mistaken in recognising in some of the ijnbonneted 
Indies in the dress-circle of the other side, members of 
the class of domestic servants and needlewomen. An 
attendant is present to keep order—which, to bo 
capdid, there is not the slightest disposition to vioKate 
—and to sliew people to their places. We have a 
snspicion, but we cannot be positive on that head, that 
he nerds tlie ‘ appropriatives ’ together on the upper 
rows of seats, and we are certain that he is remarkably 
obliging and polite to—to the conservatives. 

But now a head peeps out at a door within the 
orchestra — fiddler and harpist take thgir seats—a 
rnsty iron gas-pipe drilled in holes, which runs along 
the foot of the stage, is ignited with a lucifer-matcli; 
the music strikes up a rowdy tune, and in a lew 
minutes, amid the stamping of feet and clapping of 
handsi the curtain rises with a succession of jerks 
wiiich elevate it a foot at a time. Enter Deserted 
Wife, who sings a plaintive ditty to harp-aecompani- 
menV fingered in good style. Enter, to lier. Gay 
Lothario, her husband, in a state of excessive candour 
and • >|(fttlc-too-much, wlio sings tipsy bravnras, jjnd 
acknowledges that lie has been roaming, and drinking, 
and ‘going it.’ Wife responds with npbraidings; 
husband accuses her of being jealous; she denies the 
cjjmrg^ and vos^ he can’t make her jealous. Carft 
he? iHe’ll see—so he sings the radiant charms of 
Pretty Polly Doodle, and indulges in such raptures 
iU' recapitnlating them, tiiat she jealous, and goes 
into all manner of musical hysterics in the operatic- 
tragedy 'Style. Then Lothario’s heart* is touched; 
he declares that Polly Doodle is nothing but a lioax, 
Sind father inconsistently, that he won’t see her* 
never Bp more. Then there follows a reeonciliation 
and >'Connubial duet, at the climax of which ihe 
Airta$a MIS. This entire performance i| musical, 
not save in song or recitative. 

The it 'Kes in its farcical tAvesty of the 

I ♦ 

lumbering and 

|clatter, be^nd AiitnuftiiKn, w^ at lepgtti rises a^hi, 
;'«Silfff -an >aiMete comes forward with an attendant^ 


Strong he IooIm f,8 iterctijei, and agile wlthaL He 
is armed with p^Ch-bowI'and decanters four,; half 


a moment he is slen clasping the swellAf the decanter 
with tne soles of hw feet, and thus, standing upright, 
he balances a set of wliirligiga aloft. Thee he taJees 
three decanters, placcs'’tho bowl on them, the fourth i 
on top of the bowl, and himself, as before, on the4<^ - 
of that. ^ Then, upon the four decanters he places'a 
chair, one leg on each, another chair wrong- end " 
upwards on tlie drst, and springing Wi the top rung 
of the inverted bhair, does tlie spreSd-eagle, in grtuid' 
style, upon hif head, amid the thundeiing acclamations 
of the spSctiitors. After thif, he wants a little rest: so,, 
placing a couple of decanters on* the ground, lie rests 
a hand upon one and a top on tlie other, and with 
no other support, rechnes' in an attitude of profound 
repose. He does much more besides, wliich we need 
not set down, and all with decanters—he is the vgy 
demon of decaliters, and scorns any other footing. , ^ 

Tlie athlete is succeeded by a ‘nice yoilng man,’ 
with a splitting voice for a comic song, whq ‘ctmies 
nfincingly forward with the air of a person reftiarkably i 
well pleased with himself. He waves liis hand, ap^ 
tlie music Jeads off wHli a rattling tun^4fheJ^|(fire 
of ids song is the adventures of a swell-tno^aiftin; and 
it details the ingenious devices by wliioi^ie takes 
toll of the public of all grades, from my lord, with 
whom'he dines in the drawing-room, to my loni’s cook, ' 
with whom he sups in the kitchen. It is rapturously 
received and encored by the denizens of the.upper 
benches, who evidently regard the strains of the nice 
young man as the titbits of the bill of fare. 

When lie is gone, the manager comes forward, and 
in a neat speech informs the audience that the per¬ 
formance will conclude with the ballet of A Stafas 
for isale; thanks them for the liberal patronage they 
have accorded him, and apprises them that an entirely 
new ballet is in course of preparation, which 'gill ho 
submitted to their judgment on Tuesday next. At his 
departure, there is another short musical interval, andi 
then the grand ballet begins. Tlie scene is a garden 
in front of a cottage, and is the same thronghout. Tlie 
char,acters .are—Columbine, Pantaloon, Spooney, True- 
lover. Rival, and one other. Tlie fun of the thing;— 
and it is intensely funny if the production of laughter 
be a test—lies in the comicality of the gesticulation, 
the whole being in dumb show; the practical jokes, 
of whicli the %>iecc is full; tlie misfortunes of Rival, 
who comes in for all the calaniitie^;*and the tremon- • 
dou8ftbra,sliings and fisticufift which everj'body bestows ' 
on every ijody. Columbine is won by Truelover at last, . 
by being sold as a wonderful statue of Pallas, warranted 
to perform fh'odigies whenever the works ill tlie pedei- 
tal are wound up v^tli the crank. Pantaloon winds . 
her up, and gets crippled with blows for liii pains;, 
Rival awinds her up, and gets half killed j Spooney 
winds her up, and is beaten iiit<w4l swoon, duidng; ' 
which the statue elopes with Columbine, Icavlnjg 
helmet, sword, and shield behind. Spooney rew^tii; ; 
and finding the statue gone, seizes the exuViie, : 
pedestals himself. Pantaloon comes to the Siwti^iipin j 
I to make another trial, XlTd ^ts a furious baathci^lij|, ;; 
Kilt, discovers the cheat, and is on the pdnt Of SniiiMng . 
poor Spooney for ever, when the newly-w^ied' 
burst in to the rescue, to the TCOondUalion; to 
grand finale. 

With the clqge of the pexformiO^, to 

immediate rush to the door. Ttin compilation 
fences, hoivever, prevents lticoAreni(^ reowdingwirnd 
we walk leisurely enough uf a passage' and 

through an outlet to the left of tiie fay-box, inm the 
staeet. We observe, a» wo irCtiea^ that the Testitrale 
is already three pnirts e^^ciants waltitig the 

second rcpresentatioiij 'whiOb, Surfing at a'more;; 
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cOiimAi haur, and af|er the industrial day hiw 
:«W witnessed by an'overflowing house. 

is tben to foUow the third r^}:^ntation, whieh 
vbe^s betwc^ ten and rieven atlnigh^ and which 
is supposed ts> be at least as prod^tive as the iirst. 
'Judging from the calculation we enabled to make, 
there were not many short of 300 persons present at 
the above performance; and it is likely that on some 
nights in the week no^ less than 1000 of the young 
of both sexes are present within the wails. 

Now, what does the reader say to tlie Perfny Gaff? 
—the above report, so fyr as we are cJpablc of rendering 
it, being faitiiful and true, witii n(f otlic-r colouring 
tiian appears on^tlic actual faco of the object. If his 
critical: eye detect jwsitive evil, will it puss over the 
negative good ? Please to observe—liere is no drnnkon- 
nws, no riot, no flgliting, squabbling, not even dis¬ 
courtesy; while there are evident watchfulness and 
precaution to prevent anything of the kind. Note 
also, tiiat in the representations given there is nothing 
£or8 morally objectionable than meets you on tlie 
' boards of the licensed theatre; and tliat, with tlie 
exception of the vvell-mobsman’s song, parallels to 
which afe heard every night at the regular tlicatrds, 
performances here are purity itself compared witli 
^WatL^aws^as Jack Sheppard and Robert Macairc,. 
WouK^m root out the Penny Gaff, and compel the 
|>enny>pnJI<iU' public, who ‘ must be amused,’ remember, 
to flnd amusement elsewhere ? We confess, thougli we 
have ’ no inclination to figure as the apologists of tlie 
Gaff, that we doubt the wisdom of such a policy. Por 
our part, we would rather take a liint from it, and 
seeing that we Jmve here a recognised means of attrac¬ 
tion, which commands a large auditory in need of 
instruction, would prefer experimenting upon the 
improvement of tlie means, witli a view to the improve¬ 
ment of the audience. With this hint, we will bid 
adieu to the Gaff, and look in for a few moments ijt an 
amusement of a more elevated character. 

In ^ narrow, sinuous lane tliat winds up hill and 
down.along the skirts of the classic and catgut region 
of Coweross, and in the pntty-paned v jiidow of a tall 
brick building, one of a row blind in all tlieir eyes, and 
long given over to tlie rats and cobwebs, we read as 
we are passing accidentally a written invitation to a 
concert which comes off to-night—entrance 2d. Doors 
npen at eight o'clock, to commence at half-past eight. 

' Soon afer eight we present ourselves and our two¬ 
pence of lawful money, and passing a narrow entry, 
anfi turning a comer, are in the con(l.rt-room. We 
'observe at once^hat the place is used for otlier than 
mnaical purposes, because around tlie walls hang tlie 
proapectuses of benefit-clubs, assurance societies, and 
various other institutions adapted for the economical 
consideratian of the working-man; together with 
announcements relative to lectuncs, soirees, and meet¬ 
ing for debate and discussion. Tiie room, large and 
square, is furnished witli benches for the accommoda¬ 
tion of frdm 20(M»300 persons; and in one corner is a 
tused platform, on which are a few cliairs and music- 
stands, and a cabinet pianoforte. The company is but 
-thin at our arrival, for the last hbur of toil has barely 
akpsed, and it is the toilers who will .constitute the 
.audience. But they corned steadily by twos and 
threea and sometimes by whole families, mother and 
,^'With the children, and quietly seat themselves on 
j^'^Bches. Hero an elderly man, who has not doffed 
teatbem apron, takea tlie youngeat .child upon his 
;ikweSjj|iarts the curly flaxen hair witii Ids homy fingers, 

, me round laughing eyes of the wee thing 

P^^^ds ata guttering lights. Here a lad 
'^w^rmatyi ■whff'Sias found thue to wash his face, to 
dim relqm aieyeyjand a pair of rather .eitravagant 
vWmwodis,-, .wads. ■ in-. as pretty ii lass :M one could- 
'Uaridim (to >'aee s it one's fireside, notwithstanding Sh.e 
OottOT. print and . a mantle twice-turUed 


a ■ 

silk—rand looka voundTfor.the best seat, and hands her 
to it. Now a brace of aturdy. boys come hlusteritig 
in, dusty from the workshop, oUmberiqg* in; nailed 
blnnhers over the fomist and plumping themselyes 
down closb to the etage. The room has ^erably flll^ 
by the time, tlie half-hour has elapsed ; apd then the 
vocalists, also working men and women, drop in one 
nt a time, and occupy the chnifs on the platform. But 
nowj, when the concert ought to begin, there is plainly 
a hitcli in the machinery somewhere; the company 
-are waiting, the vocalists are ready, but notidng is 
done. Til is state of expectancy naturally gives rise 
to a considerable drumming of Iieels on the floor; and 
at length the manfiger comes forward and announces 
tlie awkward fact, that Mr Tinkler, who was engaged 
to preside this evening at the pianoforte, has not made 
his appearance. In tiiis dilemma, all lie can dOt is to 
propose the alternative of returning the twopences, or 
going on without tlie accompaniments. ‘ Go on,! go 
on,’ is tlie general cry, in the midst of wliich a young 
fellow jumps up and volunteers to do his best in Mr 
Tinkler’s place until that gentleman’s arrival. His 
proposition is received with a cheer, and, scaling the 
platform, he sits down to the instrument. It is all 
right now—‘ thrumble-umbla-inkle-ikkery-weet,’ goes' 
the piano; tlie young fellow lias a ready touch, and 
isn’t afraid of his instrument; up get the vocalistB. mmI 
ofi' we dasli into the famous old glee of (Jlorious^poUp. 
And capitally sung it is too, let who will say what tliey 
like about faults in pronunciation and the emplia- 
sising of particles. Tlie singers have been trained, we 
observe, on the Hollali plan, and know very ^fell 
what they are about. The glee is followed by. Ofi 
in the siitty Night by a Byronic youth in a turn-down 
collar, and^with a pathos so affecting that the women, 
some of .tiiem, can’t refrain from tears. At this 
moment, tliere is a commotion on the platform, and 
the song being ended. Hr Tinkler comes forward, Ills 
face streaming, his moist liair on end, and his shirt- 
front visibly disordered, to explain how it was that 
by a double encore in another place he was preveuted 
from coming to time, thougli, as he informs us, he had 
‘ run all the way .as hard as be could pelt.’ ‘All rights 
all right,’ is tiie response; ‘go it!’ and down he sits, 
and goes it in brilliant style, with an extemporised 
voluntary, sliding by degrees into tiie preluding accom¬ 
paniment of the famous old song, I am a Friar, of 
Orders Gray, sung by a model English workman, broad 
of shoulder, brawny of limb, and bountiful of voice. 
Tiiere was no mincing the matter, no shamming of airs 
and graces, no hemiiig, hawing, and mouthing—nqthing 
but the good jolly bass-notes trolled from an honest 
throat in an honest way. Talk of music I if we ever 
heard it at all, if it ever thrilled through every nerve,, 
and sent back the blood to the heart like a shock 
from a shower-bath, it was when that jovial fat fHar 
‘nferrily chanted his long bead-roll’ from the'ftps of! 
the toiling London artisan. Much more music of,,a 
similar cast followed; titcre was the lluntsnian’a 
Qiiorus, the Drinking i^ng, and the Xiaughing Chcffm 
from Der Freischutxt there were glees by Caldoit, 
madrigals by ancient English composers, ballads qf 
the greenwo^ flavour; and, lastly,there was sqga 
die Queen, sung the whole company, and chqrus!^ 
by the entire, audience in a combined strain 
that would have done Her Majesty good to ^ear*: 

♦whole bill of fare contained nothing new— 
old as the hills, and none the worse, 
better for that, looking to the effect on tbfe pejn^ 
ta^. The concert was over by half-past, and 


their Bieieds, and by the qyidem;^ It ^ord^'^i^^ 
capacity existing Mnlhtg ;.%e : hji;p hot^ftr 

the perfoimaiK» f&d lilt mnsie- 

^ . The. reader'win - 
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way yet ill redeeminlt the promise with whi<^ we set 
ant; however, if he'is so disposed, he may take this 
as the flelltof the drbp-scene^ not of the curtain. We 
hope soon to resnpio, con amorc, the search we now 
interrupt, and endeavour to supply m. fresh teaf or two 
towards a' chapter on the Amusements of tlie Mob. 

« i 

LAVY .CYNTHIA VINBICATED. 

» 

ThB liady Cynthia, queen of the blue skies, after 
‘ Mtining on this earth some thonsands of years—gciier-' 
ously giving a part of the light she has received 
from the sunj fringing with silverihc hills and hikes; 
awarding to our world below more and more of her 
lustrous presence, as the solar rays become less and 
less able to reach us in wintry seasons; casting shadows 
which are beautiful even in their darkness; arousing 
human curiosity as to the lineaments on her face: 
aiding the seaman by the light wl)icli site sheds and 
the tide which she raises; enabling the navigator to 
solve problems that much concern his safety; accom¬ 
panying tho ,eatth in friendly companionship round 
and round and round the sun—this lady has suddenly 
and unexpectedly been accused of a departure from the 
course which all good men and true had assigned to 
her, -She has waltzed round and with her p.irtncr, the 
EartMrto celestial music—tho ‘music of the spheres 
and, like a proper waltzer, she has, in so doing, graee- 
fully spun herself round—indeed, she could not do 
oijjerWise without disrespectfully turning her h.ick 
occasionally uiion her partner. Neverthelnss, elegant 
dancer as she is along the heautifiil spangled ball-room 
■pftlis heavens, she has lately been cited to appear 
before a jury of philosophers, charged with fhe strange 
ofienne of waltzing round the earth without herself 
turning round—of pretending to execute two movements : 
at oUce, while in re-ility there is but one movement. 

Like as in a court of law a case is ‘opened’ by the 
statement of a few undisputed facts touching the 
relative positions of the litigant parties; so has it 
been necessary, in this lunar trial, to ‘open’ by a 
short recapitulation of certain wcll-kiiow'n truths in 
astronomy ; such as tlie following:— 

Krst, for the relative positions of the moon and the 
earth. The earth, nearly globular in shape, and about 
7900 miles in diameter, is always accompanied, whether 
visibly or not, by tlie moon, another globe about 
2200 miles in diameter—at a distance varying from 
226,000 to 263,000 miles, or about 240,000 miles on 
an average throughout the year. Thus placed, the 
litoon revolves round the earth once a month—the 
period of a ‘ month ’ being variously understood in its 
'length, in relation to certain delicate astronomical 
thlculations; but the popular mouth, the ‘ lunar 
Pnldnt;^;* the interval between new moon and new mgon, 
is almut 29^ days; and in this interval does the moon 
•reVolvB round the earth. During this time siie pre- 
'sehts Only one face towards the earth; she so turns 
'ppUpd that ixilf one-half (thereabouts) of her surfisco 
is visible to the terrestrial inhabitants, who have never 
J^etf Been, agd'«-for aught'that can at present bo pre- 
'’dteted-^neVer will see, tlie remoter half; she spins 
‘rf)uPd ill 29|»dayBj she also revolves round the earth 

day^ and thus it happens that rfine particular 
' hmisphere of the moon is always directed towards 
Hlie <Pmh—A thing which Could not happen unlesi 
tbose two movements were completed exactly in the 

tocondly, the earth and the moon arc ^Uce 


^itt^^liaft On ^eAun, around whom they revolve; 

additionar impulse imparts very curious 


to the real path Of thf moon threugh space, 
rounld the sun in about 866 days— 


ihbi® dtuftog this time the 

the’ mirth'more than twelT| 


times; . At first it plight ap^ar that these two move¬ 
ments combined would give a kind-of spiral path to 
the moon, sometjung like the engine^tuming on ji.. 
watch-case; hut lie reel motion, in tge course of a 
year, is in a ciremar or slightly ovM ormt,.waved, wito 
twelve or thirteen gfntle undulations, each alternately 
protulierant and hollowed. These undulations are: of 
very small depth, because the distance from the earto 
to the moon bears suclr a huml^le ratio to that from the 
earth or tlie moon to the sun. In fact, could an eye 
see this iTnnual lunar orbit at right angles from.a Vast 
distance, it would scarcely.apjgear toadeviato from a 
tnie circle.. • * 

Such heingllie admitted preliminaries of the subject^ 
tile cliarge lately hrought against the moon is—that she 
does not rotate on lier axis; tlint her interpreters, tlie 
astronomers, give lior credit for more than she can 
claim; lliat, in fact, s\)e is a less agile dancer than she 
professes to be. 'J’he astronomers, who might reasonably 
be supposed to kiuiw tlicir own business best, hare felt 
no sort of doubt that slie does rotate. Thus, Mr HiiSIS, 
the discoverer of we can’t.tell liow many little planets;' 
says: ‘The most casual observog of the modh can 
lihrdly fail to have remarked, that she always presents 
very nearly tho same face towards us; and a littl^ 
reflection ij’ill convince liim that the caus^^mustjigfin 
tile near equality of .her periods of nxiaC^i^iiafiii and 
sidereal revolution round the earth.’ Th.’:s^lso, tlie 
llov. liobert Mann, one of the assistants at Greenwich 
Observatory: ‘In all probability, tlie motion of the 
moon round her axis of rotation is uniform; and this 
motion she performs round an axis inclined at ui angle 
of ] 4 degrees to the ecliptic, in the same time as that 
of her revolution in her orbit.’ Tims, also, Herscliel 
and Ally, and all the great leaders in tlie science, have 
felt no compunction in assigning to the moon a rotative 
moWon on her axis, superadded to a circuit of revo¬ 
lution round tlie earth. 

It w'as during a time of astronomical peace, when 
the solar system was going on in its wonted harmony 
—about Eastcr-time in 1856—that a public accuser 
appeared, in the jierson of a gentleman favouraWy 
known in other departments of erudition, though not 
in astronomy. He poured out his wrath upon astron¬ 
omers through tho medium of that wonderful news¬ 
paper which is a medium for everything, and called 
upon them to amend their ways. He charged them 
with designating tliat a rotation which is no rotation. 
'Tlie very fact wliicli leads astronomers to impute to 
tho moon a Aotory movement, \v;i8 adduced by this 
accuser as a proof that she does not Yqtate. He argued 
tlius^ ‘ If the moon turned at all on her axis, a little 
consideration will shew that all her surface would be 
successively shewn to the earth, and that it is because 
sheilas no erotary motion at all, th.at one wide only Is 
seen by us. She performs precisely the same moUon 
in relation to the earth, that a point on the tire oif « 
wlieeladoes to the box or axle, or that the round end of 
the minute-hand of a w’atch doesAothe pfVotfin the 
centre. It is easy to construct a small instnimeitt 
similar to this, by fixing a ball on one end of a strip^^iif 
wood, to represent tlie earth, and fastened by n pivpt 
serving ns its axis, and on the other end a smalleX'hii^ 
also fastened by a pivwt. If the strip, of wooaihe. 
turned round on its pivot at the end lepresmttog t^ 
earth, the small ball will exactly reptfiBemii tiaa itaodn, 
and will present the same face, through the suhole of 
its revolution, to the largo bait; but il thfc small ball 
be* made to rijtate on its axis eVev so Httle, it will 
immediately present a change of face .the larger baU, 
and so would the moon to ^ eteth.’ ■ ,i :■ ( 

All this is very curious; .ibr .ooi were tlie sthole 

body of astronomers acaused end atettors of 

the moon in her dcUnquem^i lmt the alleged ‘dotation’ 
was denounced as a perhicsous doctrine as taught ih ■ 
school-books on astiroaomyiAa teaobiiigi whiob woidd 
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^Ijp^lieiwol bo 7 « end girb | 0 'fons wioag notions con^ 
4 .tlw b^tUUl movements <^' the moon. This,. 

^|l^yn>>te, w«s. placing tiin question on clear grounds^ 
Tspl^or no: the ^ouagster^ wll^n Isunmering at 

tb^ Introduclfans, and OuU{ne$, and Ehtmnls of 
SfUtronoiny, fonn a vrrong notion gr lieu told tiiat the 
n^n rotates? 

The charge was met by a great outburst of counter¬ 
ridicule and indig^atioq, . A gentleman, who was an 
astronomer and a wag at the same time, said: ‘ I beg to 
inform him that 1 live in the moon, and that ds 1 walk 
! • rotmd the earthen ord^ to. keep my Veather-eye open, 
so as continually* to have it in view, C am obliged to 
perform a rotatiffn on my axis once a nAnth. 1 tried 

■ the other plan long ago, by always keeping my face to 
thenorth as I made my rounds; but then I turned in 
snocession my fime, my lefs side, my back, and my riglit 

■ idde to the earth. I soon, however, got a “ roundrobin” 

' ftnm tiie eartti, requesting me to go upon the old plan; 

so X gave up tlie experiment.’ Another advised the 
adhuser thus: ‘Let hi:n walk round a circular table, 
*withhis face, always turned towards its centre, and by 
observing tliat the ^objects wliicli originally appeared 
on his rf^it will appear, on the completion of oue-li.itf 
j^his perambulations, to be on his left, lie will probably 
ofei^lde to convince himself that he has been turning 
rpUUinh^t'iSkl axis.’ * 

1 But arS^ accuser refused to be beaten down by 
' locale, numerous practical illustrations were sug- 
: gested to his atteiition; some of which may be usefully 
transcribed, since they shew by what means astron¬ 
omers demonstrate that the moon rotates on her 
axi*. 

I,. ‘Sjipposo that a mariner’s compass is fixed on 
the edge of a wheel placed in a horizontal position, 
aod jna^u to revolve about its axis. In tiiis case the 
needle of the compass will always point in the same 
direction—^namely, towards the north, and the iniAix- 
card that is fixed to it will be carried round by tlie 
motion of tlie wheel, witliout any rotation about its 
own afis. But tliis is a very difierent motiuii from 
that of the moon; and, in fact, if tli.. muon moved 
round tlie cartli in a manner similar to tiiat just 
.described, all tlie parts of its surface would bo in 
succession visible from tlic latter.’ 

.2, ‘Take a common compass, and place it at. the 
extremity of one of tlie arms of a turnstile. When the 
tuznstile has gone half round, look at tlie comtiass, 
and you will find that the northern end of the needle 
pointe to the south of the card. Byttlie time the 
turlMtUe has got^ *11 tiie way round, the needle will 
again, he ae flrat, point to the north of tlie card. Ifow', 
here it is very plain that either the needle has moved 
on its axis round the card, or the card has performed 
a xevolutiooaon that which is the common atns of itself 
Mid the needle; the eye will inform us that the 
f^mer is not tiie case, and therefore that the latter 
must he.’ ' •• 

3. ‘TakS a cup>and ball, and mu'king the latter at 
four opposite pmnta with the letters hi., S., E., and W., 
carry it, suspended, by its string, round the flame of a 
candle. You will Sad that if N. bS kept always to the 
north, the b^l consequently remaining witliout axial 
TOtion, the light will feU in sSccession on W., S., and 
ft, until it reaches N. again. But if you wish N, to 
hunlways iliumiuated, you must turn it coatinually 
tovaxds the flame; in so doing, you will cause an 
a?tud t^ation of the ball upon its string at each 
»WMB^onjvh»A |t performs round the^iandle.’ 

body is sa^ to hawe no rotary motiem when 
drawn j n i t dbntinually points in the same 
m ii^*spap If the moon hod no rotation, a 
°®“*re to any .point on her surface 
dmiWi^y point towards the same place in <liK 
..i^^f^-.Jj'.biwiirda the,same fixed atar.: -A' 

-■ hPSFf4^;.t®n-''-n*hee' hand, ia- aaid' to have a rofauy': 


motion about an. axiat-w-hMi any line drawn, theoqgh 
tiiat axis and at right aaglM to it gradually tuma. 
round, so as to point successively to ^ points of the 
heavens lying in a great circle.’ 

5. ‘ Take a disk ef tin for the moon, hollowed a little 
on one side to make it balance eamy on a. strong, 
needle stuck point upwards near the end of a bar of 
wood revolving horizontally. ,You can hold the disk 
witii your Auger while you turn the bar, «o as to keep 
some mark upon the disk lacing the axis on which . 
the bar turns, and let it go just before you stop tii» 
motion of tlie bar. In tiie converse experiment you 
have only to turn the bar, leaving the disk alone; and 
then it will not revblve (except in its' orbit), but will 
present all its circumference in succession to the axis 
of the bar—thus shewing that an additional force was 
necessary p> make the moon turn on its axis, besides 
turning round tiie earth.’ 

But amid all these compasses, cards, wheels, indexes, 
turnstiles, cups, balls, strings, candles, bars, needles, 
tin-moons, and other illustrations, it is well to bear iu 
mind tiiat the real motion of the moon is in a waving 
curve round the sun during the course of a year, and. 
tiiat in this period she does most unquestfonahiy rotate 
on her a.xis twelve or thirteen times. The very fact 
tiiat the number of these rotations is not exactly 
integral, neither twelve nor thirteen, nor any qtijci^ 
complete number, but fractional, shews that thi^^ial 
rotation is entirely a distinct afiair from tlie orbital 
motion round tlie sun. It is only in relation to the 
. earth that there can arise any doubt w'hether the moon 
rotates axially; and even there the controversy appears 
to be one rather of definition than of fact. 

After all, the boys may perhaps enable us to 'settle 
the questiipi. If a teacher finds that his pupils do 
not become confused by the assertion that the moon 
rotates on her axis once a month, and tiiat they under¬ 
stand clearly wliat is meant by the expression, then 
the moon may ho allowed to go on her way rejoicing, 
untroubled by- accusers; but if such perplexity does 
arise, tlicn what may be needed is—not an abandon¬ 
ment of the seientiflo statement—but a little fuller' 
explanation concerning tlio sense conveyed . by the 
word ‘rotation;’ and it is just possible that future 
elementary works on astronomy may contain this 
addition. 

Good may come out of this controversy, as out of 
many others. But the moon must unquestionably be , 
restored to her old rank; tlie astronomers are right: 
alio d<^ rotate, though the word ‘rotation’ may need 
a little further definition. 

■Verdict—Moon honourably acquitted. 


LODGINGS TO LET. 

EriSOnE OF TUB FUBNCH EXHIBZTJOW. 

Last year, during the Exposition, Paris was visited by, 
the same mania for lodging-letting which^ ravi^^ed 
Lifiidbn in 1831, daring the Great Ex&ibition. From 
the middle of April, hanging up at the doors of tin 
houses iu the fashionable and central neighbourhoods 
of the French capital, might be seen bills with * Joli 
appartement peubld k loner prdsentement;’ 0 ^ 1 ( 1 ,. 1 
many a family, many a widow, many a ba(ihdii;)r/or 
■Widower, migrated to some distant outticirt, giving up < 
their apartments to strangers or foteignera; in eou- 
8ide{ation of receiving some thousand finance''^^Icr- 
they themii^lves nestled down, during tbe.gtiMt isISirii;' 
in some humb% locality, within oi vrithout 1%B 
In letting, ^lere wasrno distinction of natfon made: .^ 
the terms were the iame for Ane the ' 

native oompatrioik'vai..i#|ifi:vjfNi >.iim.i'lliP^:.>4^1<>l*.h^. 
t|;ie. 'Gtennan baroaj' ae ;li^. tlM 
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Btrfinh ; count, the dblliHSlnden American > for erfery- 
tody; in abort, ^ho coitld pay: that was the one 
condition. * . ^ 

Madame de T -, a young and handsome widow 

of flve-and-twenty, who, on the Isf of April in that 
memorable year, had thrown off her weeds, resigned 
herself, among thesrest, the reigning epidenhc. One 
morning she rang for the concierge, or lodge-keepey, of 
the house in which she resided in tlie Chaussdo d’Antin, 
ahd ordered him to nail up at the porte-cochfere the 
unirersal bill, ‘Joli appartement meuble' h loner 
prdsentement.’ • 

‘ Bontd de ma Tie, what running up and down I 
shall hare of it!’ exclaimed, in petto voce, with a 
piteous shrug, the seemingly disconsolate BPrter, but 
who inwardly rejoiced at the circumstance, 'for he, 
also, hoped to reap a golden harvest from the new¬ 
comers. 

,* N’importe, Andrd,’ continued the charming young 
widow—‘ n’importe: let my apartment for 3000 francs, 
mUJe Sens, and you shall have your commission of— 
voyons—five per cent., if to a bachelor or widower; 
four per cent., if to a married couple, sans en/ants — 
that is^without any infantine incumbrances; and three 
per cent., if to a family, cniiindcz-vous; and hero are 
five francs as nponr hoire, to drink my health.’ 

‘Alas! alas!’ groaned the porte-coehbre Cerberus, 
aa%o. pocketed the silver piece, and promised, in a 
tone of melancholy devotedness, to do his best {fairs de 
son mimix). Tliat evening, the widow, accompanied by 
her femme de chamhre, or, in the phraseology of the 
day, her rjiamhriire^ took up her quarters in a small 
• cottage near the village of Fontenay-aux-Roses, out¬ 
side the Barribrc d’Enfer, and contiguous to the pretty 
Bois de Meudon, where she rusticated in the full 
enjoyment of her independeut widowhood till the 
expiration of the term. 

On the 2d of August following, Madame do Y- - 

returned to Paris, and drove to her residence, believ¬ 
ing that her apartment, which had been let by the 
concierge, was vacated and ready for her. 

* Madame,’ said Andre, ‘ the gentleman has not yet 
gone.’ 

‘ What gentleman, Andre' ? ’ 

‘The lodger, madame, Monsieur de B-, a pro¬ 

vincial gentleman, very c(»«me il favt. Yet it is not 
my fault, for 1 informed iiim, three days ago, that his 
time was up, and that he must go; hut he said ,t.o me 
it was all right: it was his affair, and he would square 
all meters with madame.’ , 

‘Go and inform him, Andrd, that I have returned, 
and want my apartments immediately.’ 

* treeless, madame—completely useless; he’s os 
headstrong as’ a*donkey; he wouldn’t listen to mO: 
’tie with you alone he wishes to confer.’ 

‘Bb it BO, Andrd; go before, and minounce me.’ 

Madame de Y-was received ipost graciously and 

politely by th» provincial locataire, who thus addressed 
l)eri • 

‘You cannot conceive, madame, how comfortable I 
find myself in this your pretty apartment, and how* 
' much 1 desire to spend, in. it the remaining time I have 
te Btt;y in yont charming capital, and 1 fondly h^pe 
fcpi will have the goodness to allow me so torio; what¬ 
ever Ik your terms, | accept them befoxehanq.’ 

" Yo imf the widow replied, somewhat Surprised, that 
she had: no terms to propose ; she \ianted her 
i^urtment, and most Itave it. But greater still was 
w when she heaid^ the pMvinciM declm?e 

Mt detteminattott to keep it, evw if‘it was /necSssary, 


to stand a regular siege.' Maiamede ^ endeavoured, 
as gently as possible, to make him: understand the 
impropriety of bis conduct; but -all to »o atail, for tl|ii, 
locataire pleaded his cause with grade, gifbquence, lihd 
wit. The debate became warmer and warmer, the 
gentleman losing, lyid' the lady gaining np ground, 
while Andrd slipped away to his lodge, informing fals 
better-half that ‘ cela chauffe Ih haut’—the itorm is 
gathering above. At last, after much speechifying 
on botii sides, the gentleman, breaking a pause 
epparentlj'deep reflection, spoke again: • 

‘ Well, madame,*said he, ‘ the^p remains but one way 
to arrange our little dispute, so as fo enable you to 
resume posscs^fion of your delightful rtftidence, without 
ousting me from it.’ 

‘Wliat is your meaning, sir?* demanded the be¬ 
wildered young widow, looking still more charming 
in her amazement. , 

‘ My me.aning is tliis, madame: my name is Arthur— 
Baron Arthur de B——. I belong to an old Md 
honourable family—am a bachelor, and two-and-thirty 
years of age. My estates ase worth fifty thousand fraucs 
a year; but this 1 mention merel]( out of respect to 
tllh laws of business; and despite the onginklity and 
queerness of my conduct, which may perhaps havfiy 
offended yqu, I am considered a very good-na^®;^ 
person; and, upon the whole, I flatter mys^u am a 
man fully capable of making a lady happy..i.wwill you, 
therefore, do me the honour of accepting my heart, 
my hand, and my fortune ?’ 

To this sudden proposal, Madame de Y-replied 

with dignity: ‘Your jest is not in very good taste, 
sir, and all I can do is to laugh at it.’ 

‘ Serious, most serious, madame, I am indeed—^nd, 
foi de gentilhomme, I l)cg you to believe it.’ 

‘What, sir 1 you propose marriage merely that you 
mav not have to give up my apartment.’ 

‘ A little upon that account, madame, but still more 
because of a more overpowering reason; for among the 
many considerations I have had the honour of Jayilig 
before you, there is one I dared not mention, but 
allow me now to confess it—I love you.’ 

At this avowal, Madame de Y—^ blushed to the 
eyes—what lady, young or old, would not have done 
BO, particularly when the avowal camo from a young, 
handsome, and wealthy man ? However, she took it in 
good part, and laughed outright at her interlocutor.' 

‘ You are la.ughing, madame, and however’- ' 

‘Your folly provokes my laughter, Mousieut le 
Baron; I really cannot help it.’ < 

‘ Nevertheless, madame, I can assAr# 'you I am fully 
master of my reason, or at least*of as much of it as 
remains, ^ubdued as it is by intense passion.’ 

‘What, sir I intense passion at first sight! ’ 

‘You for^'t, madame, that I have now^jeen living 
three long months in your apartment, and that yenfr 
portrait, which 1 now see is an adorable likeness, if 
hanging up there in the next room, ft wa^ the first 
object which caught my attention entering, and I 
have looked at and admired it every day since; ' TSett 
was I captivated by^the charms of your beauty oloaeii' 
for I am well acquainted with your merit in evmy vriw^’ 


your many superior qualities, and your irreproachalm 
character. A man, howefbr so little versed he may 
womanly affairs, cannot spend three months iu a lUdy^ 
apartment without noticing and studying many things 
disclosing her habits, her tastes, her faelings. 1 have 
been an acute, and perhaps an indiscreet observer, 
madame, and wjiat 1 have disoovere4 captivated 
my heart for ever: that heart I offer you again,.and 
humbly wait your answer to ka^ m^fote.’ ^ 
There was no bombast, «o fiO&ronhde in *the 
baron’s language; it was the resolve ora man #ho, had 
mode up his mind, and. was determined to siicce^. But 
the more he urged hfe suit, the less he advsneedjn it,« 
till at last the widnw signified taMm, in due form wlid«' 












ClrA:MBl®S% JOBERNAti. 


! ^^ *ti<«feaWW fl rhrM«»lotryf tia he tAust instuitly thift 
v quarter*—thus giving him hi* leave, and intimating 
' “HtV ** •°"*° time thqt he mutt never think of 

I ‘Mtting foot inkier, residence again. ] 

■ * Very wellj Inadame—I withdr^, and will not 

' return till yon Invite me to do**o;’ the answer to 
which parting words was a saucy smile, and a toss of 
the head^which evidently meant, ‘You liave long to 
wait, Monsieur le Bason, before receiving such an 
invitation.’ , 

: 'However, at the end of a few d^s, the invitation 

was sent, and *1116 baion • arrived just as the widow- 
had completed making herself morS d>arraing than 
ever. , * 

‘ What have I been apprised of, sir ? ’ said Madame 
de Y -^ to him * he seated himself in an arm¬ 

chair A fa FoftmVc right Opposite to her.' ‘During my 
absence, you brought my long-pending lawsuit to an 
' amiUable arrangement.’ 

-‘.Why, yes, madame; hut you must be neither 
„ pleased nor displeased with me on that account, as 1 
acted pnly in my own interest.’ 

‘Hoy so, if you please, baron ? ’ 

*TRie fiaot is, the lawyers’ clerks were calling here 
wdtii their papers every day; and, owing to a heavy 
^nhkjmtrtuUed suit I once had myself, <T have an 
Utter MU^on to every “ limb of the law,” as our allies, 
MessieurshUs Anglais, have it. Being acquainted with 
your plaintiflf, who is a debtor of mine, 1 made use of 
jay influence over him, and soon got him to forego his 
unfounded claim; and he made over to me what he 
called his rights. It is therefore nn aflair between 
him and me. But rest assured, madame, that your 
delicacy and susceptibility shall never have to complain 
of my proceedings. Your lawsuit is for ever quashed, 

[ and voi/d Umt/' Whereon the baron looked the widow 
steadfastly but respectfully in t!»e face, and gavq no 
I further explanation. 

Madame de Y-*— was somewhat confused; but 
in 8pi^ of herself, Ann grf, mal gr€, she was continually 
forced to think of her cx-locataire. In every reom of 
her apartment he had left some souveni. of his sojourn 
—^poetry, pencilling, songs, music composed by liimself, 
thoughts and maxims, &c.,' written in her albums and 
scrap-books. All these gallant pror^dh and attentions 
d^Ucates seemed most charming to her, while they 
piqUetf her curiosity; and when that important part of 
the female constitution is awakened, other sentiments 
soon come forth and blossom. 

Haw it happen^ that the day aftfr the baron’s 
invited visit, a poor woman, the mother of a family to 

-Whom Madame de T-was in the habit of caving 

stated peeuniary relief, called to thank her for her 
last raunifleent donation, which, she said, would keep 
lier and heA for ever. • 

‘ You were absent, my too geneftius benefactress, hut 
1 liad the honour of meeting here with your husband.’ 

' ‘ My hujiband! ’ exclaimed the widow. • 

‘ Ah, madam?, *Vhat an excellent, what a kind- 
hearted gentleman! Ah, how well you are mated, 
for you suit each other admirahjy. Yes, madame, I 
told him everything, and how kind, how Provi- 
denoe-like you were to me. He seems to love you 
very much, and how could thJt be otherwise ? ‘‘ Good 
YOmim," says your husband to me, madame, “your 
benrfactress is absent for the time being; but ere 
slm went, she left this with me for yonand thereon 
he put into my hands a pocket-book containing hank- 
fortuna, madame. 1 was loath to accept it 
'.at firs^ hut he .would have me take it, although /* 
h®ovra^u Rave already done much for me 
' uuTuiy poor f^fierlesB Children. Ah, dear madame, 

K iy yreU tniiat 'be with such a husband I But 
*®'''’'®td of your excellent heart aSicl' 
iVOsoM. May Heaven bless and preserve 
for ydttw a&d years to come! ’ 


* Strange; stnmgei ’ passing strange,’tiiou^t < 
widow. ‘Settle'thy t^ioue lawsuit—provide fiir aiijy 
poor widow'and her children-^eave home triioe of Rihii- 
self everywhere around mil But men are sttch queer 
characters, such cftiginals now-a-days.’ She resolved, 
however, not to speak to the baron of his generous 
conduct.towards her protdgds, fearful lest she might 
betray her sensibilili at so noble an aStion. But another 
circumstance soon came to light, and cadsed tlic baron' 
to i)e invited suddenly and nervously to call a second. 
time. This circumstance was as follows:—A younj^ 

coxcomb, Leopold de R-, imagining he had fallen 

in love with Madaqie de- Y-, because living in the 

house opposite to liers, had chanced now and tiien to See 
her at her balcony before missing her all on a sudden 
at licr departure from her apartment. After many 
days' anxietj', he determined upon writing her a hillet- 
dovx, informing her of his love, and stating that he 
would call that evening for an answer. Having written 
his note, he wrapped it up in a small paper-parcel, 
and jerked it over the balcony into the window. It 
happened tliat the baron had just fliuiiied the second 
breakfast he had taken in the house, irnd was poring 
over the newspaper when the pared dropped into 
tlie room. He took it up, and finding no superscrip¬ 
tion, he opened it and read the following:—‘ (Aamutnte 
voisine, for weeks and weeks have I admired yojj frosr. 
my window-seat opposite. . O how superlatively happy 
should.I be were you to do me the honour of admitting 
me to your presence, and allowing me to declare 
myself and crave pardon for niy presumption. ,At 
eight tliis evening I will call, ask for admission, and 
learn my fate. Till then, minutes will glide away 
like years for my impatient heart. Farewell till then, 
goddess of,my adoration —Leopold.’ 

He came, and the door was opened to liim by the 
baron in propriA persond. 

‘ Is Madame de Y-at home ? ’ 

‘She is not at home for you.’ 

‘ And pray, by what right do you refuse me admis¬ 
sion ? ’ 

‘ Methinks that rigid is very evident.’ 

‘ And you arc here in her apartment ? ’ 

‘True; but for the time being it is my own.’ 

The dialogue went rapidly on from cross words to a 
challenge; and on the morrow a duel took place in 
one of the copidco-woods, or iaiUis, of the Bois do 
Boulogne. 

This time, Madame dc Y-had every reason, she 

tliought, for blaming the baron’s conduct; so another 
invitation was sent to liim, which be duly attended to. 

‘How is this. Monsieur le Baron?’ said the widow 
in tremulous and reproacliful accents—‘expose your 
life with such a frduquet (puppy)—a life so useful, so 
precious I O vrament, I cannot but think you more 
foolish tlian wise.' . 

‘I confess, madame, that I was wrong; but I merely 
wanted to put the young puppy, as you justly cw 
him, in his right plime, and save y^u for ever 
hie importunities. He scratched me, but I gave ium 
a gentle sword-thrust which will prevent'him/:l^ni 
annoying you for some time to come. Was that not 
a service wortli lia^ing, my charming landlady ?’ - 

‘Yes, but at sudi a price!—the risk of your ovrtt 
life and my raputatlon. Mon Dieu, baron, whet wdtt 

C friends think of me after such an eselandref v You 
e compromised me terribly by your generons, yow 
noble, you]* magnanimous conduct.’ 

‘,5Tis true, very true, toy dear lady, an<|,t now hegii^ 
to see 1 t^cted too rashly upon the lin^se of ^0 
moment; and.that, in feo^ 1 oi^e you a ^watibu 
d’homevr' . 

Madamdde Y-r—'Sjhotqtht soJikewise. ‘ Well, ttj 
dear baron,’ said' she, Jiroffetin^ her hand, ■* since it 
was' to be, it mutt’ 'bejiioiet'-lt ■he-*--'*®' are >' 

» ‘ And jtaiMis, my tdaJ#^ 
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baxcH^tfendlypressing^ to hi« lips (;h6 widow’s l^-^white 
flngew, ‘Andi tbe in»ma.ge-day ? Wliea?.' 

. ‘O dsw iss. Moo Dieii, what a man t In a montl] 
hence/, And tiie 


GARIBALDI.^ 

« b£con!> artici-e. 

Wkh the promptitude that marked liis movements, 
'Garibaldi had no sooner gained a general knowledge of 
the posture of Italian affairs, than,' leaving his wife 
and children under the care of his mother at Rice, he 
re-embarked with his companions in the .Esperanza, and 
sailed for Genoa. Thence he at once hastened to 'rurin, 
and placing himself and his followers at tli^; disposal 
of the government, demanded immediate and active 
employment in the war. Tlio coldness with which he 
%Tas here treated must have cruelly disappointed him. 
Declining tlie responsibility of deciding on such a 
subject, the ministers referred him to the king. Cour¬ 
teously received by Charles Albert at the camp, who 
alluded in flattering language to his prowess in South 
America, Garibaldi was nevertheless unable to draw 
fjom him any positive reply. He answered vaguely 
and hUitatingly to all his ardent solicitations, and at 
last, when pressed for an immediate answer, sent him 
back in his tarn to the ministers at Turin. But it was 
nO^ in Garibaldi’s nature to submit to be bandied 
about as a s.upidiant; and, irritated at the slight esti¬ 
mate put upon his profi'erod services, lie repaired 
without further delay to Milan. ^ 

Repented of when too late, this rejection of Garibaldi 
has always been looked upon as one of the gravest 
errors of that campaign. It subsequently drew from 
an Austrian general of high military standing, the 
catting remark: ‘ Tlie m.an wlio of all others womd have 
best served your cause, you failed to recognise—that 
man was Garibaldi!’ 

By the Milanese, he was welcomed with a fervour 
suffleient to compensate for his previous mortification. 
’I’he Committee of Public Defence at once empowered 
him to raise volunteers for tbo protection of the pro¬ 
vince of Bergamo, and attracted by tlie influence of liis 
name, 8000 men were soon cnrollcti. 

A few weeks only had passed, when lie was hastily 
summoned to Milan, threatened by the victorious 
Aiistoians, who, following the plan traced out by their 
vdteran leader, had remained inactive until the arrival 
of fresh troops enabled them to surprise the Piedmon- 
teie^ (!l& various points, and compel them to retreat. 
Contesting every inch of ground, the Sardinian army, 
whyworu, hunger-stricken, and disheartened, fell back 
upon Milani wliere they had determined upon making 
alait stand. 

It belongs to the darkest pages of the liistory of that 
period to relate how internal jealoifsies, the miserable 
infatuation of political sectarians, the in^dious arts of 
those who, under the name of patriots—if not Austria’s 
paid iostruineots, yet did her work so surely as to' 
lay them open to that imputation—destrdyed every 
ijpiUai&lxtg prpspect of Italian independence. Irp a 
we b^ve glonceS at the occufrenoea of 
fboie Aejn-^ur patbf now lies with Garijialdi. 

; . by foroed marches the support of tho 

only twelve miles 
d»tati^4W]i^.;he; received intcd^cnce of the armistice 
(tf August between Chwties, 


Albert and the Ausfrisei^ svrxender of 

Milan. ■ ■jf' 

Disdaining to la^ down his arms eiO he jMiid'ftruck.<a''i 
blow, tho sturdy \wrior refused to look his ceo®e 
as irrevocably lost ^browing himself mte%e nioiijn- 
tains of the Lego Maggiore, ho c«>ntrive(l fo harass 
enemy to a considerable extent, fondly indulliing iA. 
tlie hope, that if he 8uci!ecck:il in prolonging this, 
desultory ^warfare, the disbanded Lombards might yet 
assemble round liim, and furnish a powerful force for 
more extensive operations. * • ,* 

Surprising ^wo small Austrian si^amers on the 
lake, and embarking on them about 1500 rnen, ho 
unexpectedly appeared at Luino, occupied by a consi¬ 
derable liody of Uic enemy.* Dislodging them from 
this position, lie contrived, by a rapid and skilful 
manoDUvre during the night, to reach Morazzone, 
another small town, whence he intended to m|dc<^ 
descent upon General d’Aspre, encamped with WIJuOO 
troops at some little distaacc. But the contemplated 
sortie got wind; and .5000 Austrians, with m^illery, 
w5re detached to operate against Morazzone, \fhich for 
eleven hours sustained their attack. The dawn off 
day, however, revealed the overwhelming number kSo 
resources of the assailants; and unwilling ^subject 
the iniiabitants to tlie liorrors of an assault; i*fcnd him- 
sel.' to having bis retreat cut off by the advance of 
tlie remainder of D’Aspre’s division. Garibaldi deter- 
inined upon evacuating the town. Dis[)ersing his men 
in small bodies, with diiections to gain the territory 
of Piedmont, while a certain number* deceived the 
enemy as to bis intentions, by keeping up a steady , 
fire in the front, he succeeded in assembling them 
at Aruna, on the Piedmontese side of the lake, after 
an cjfhausting and perilous retreat. 

'I’o supply tlie most pressing necessities of his fol¬ 
lowers, destitute of food, their clothing in tatters. 
Garibaldi was here forced to apply to tlie muqjicipai 
authorities: 7000 livres (equal to about Ij.280) satisfied' 
the demands of one whom the Austrians in their 
proclamations denounced as .an outlaw and freebooter. 
Then, convinctid tliat all further resistance for the 
moment was li(>peles.s, he dissolved the legion, and took 
his departure for Switzerland. 

Garibaldi had scarcely crossed tlie Alps, when he fell 
dangerously ill with the marsh-fever of Lombardy, to 
which so many thousands in both armies had fallen, 
victims. ■ Strufltling against tlie depressing effects of 
this disease, he made his way from Switzerland to Nice,- 
and thence to Genoa, where, for tlie remainder of the 
autumn, ijie state of his health compelled him to seek 
repose. 

'I'he hegihning of November saw bin-# again m 
movement. As a tafdy concession to liis universally 
acknowledged courage and popularity, a high com-, 
mand in the Sardinian army was oifered to him ahwt 
this time. But it came too late. Ailerwing, himself to 
lie influenced by the rankling memories of the summetj; 
Garibaldi declined, al^ging his determination to devote 
his services to Venice, which, although closely investAl 
by tho Austrians, maintained a spirited resiatap^.. 
Taking his departure from Genoa with al^v^t 2^' 
volunteers, ho had arrived at Ravenna, <Mi| his 'way ;to 
the shores of tlie Adriatic, when events tex^ pl^ in 
Rome wliicli induced him to abandon this des^ ; and 
looking upon the destinies of Italy as irrevogahly bound 
up in their issue^ he turned his atepa source of 

lus earliest patriotic* inspiratiora* ; ,: 

Pius IX., but a few months darling ofrhis 

people, outraged by the assassinatidSTon the, I5ttt of 
November, of his pnme-mintete% Resfi,; whom the 
democratic party aconsed of' a. seoret anderotsnding 
with Austria and Na^s, proved deaf to alt entreaties 
of the most enUght^ied men in Ram not to abandon^ | 








:j;^*jajr:, p®?*Ba*l(»ii to., 

wher® !thiWTl?jg4il|ittelf into the arm® of the 
‘felted lunff «f N®plea, i,)uia :gui^ henceforth by his 

counsel^ ^ chute® of a pacifie rea^ustment with his 
snbjects become speedily impossibj®- 

That a*conip1ete subversion of the existing govern¬ 
ment sheuld follow the pope’s flight, all Europe had 
anticipated-rthat he jvas not pronounced deposed 
from all temporal authority until the 0 th of February, 
when the republic was proclaimed, may *be fairly 
looked upon aa a proqf of the good* faith of the over¬ 
tures for their sdvereign’s return, whlth, under certain 
gnanmtees, thedomans were desirous X securing. It 
waa Garibaldi, who, in the Capitol—sitting as deputy 
'for Macerata in the Constituent Assembly, met to 
deliberate upon the course to be pursued—first raised 
the shout of ‘ Lon^ live the Beppblic 1 ’ 

hlever was the situation of a country more hopelessly 
perplexed; never were men of lofty conceptions, pure 
p^xittism, and honest singleness of purpose, more 
' unhappily confounded witih artful and despicable 
adveiftureri, who ^prostituted the sacred names of 
truth, * liberty, and justice to the furtherance "of 
^elfish ends, or the gratification of private animosities. 
^OlwibaldU is singularly fortunate in standing clear 
from tlm imputations which have been cast _ upon 
other pMlivJters of the republic. To serve her in the 
flel^ and give his life for her defence, was more his 
ambition than to draw up codes of laws, and deliver 
pompous orations; and accordingly, relinquishing ail 
share in the administration of aSairs, he speedily 
returned to nfore congenial duties. Intrusted, imme¬ 
diately after his arrival in Borne, at the end of 
November, with the defence of the frontier, menaced 
by the king of Naples, his first care had been to fortify 
Bieti, where he fixed his head-quarters; his next, to 
drill and discipline the volunteers, who, to tlie number 
of nearly 2000, flocked to his standard. Altiiough 
scBTcriy recovered from Ids recent illness, he left liira- 
self no respite in his exertions to inure tVicm to bear 
fatigue and exposure; scouring tire adj xent mountains 
in the depth of winter for days together, and encourag¬ 
ing them by his examxde to bear cold and Imngcr 
without complaining. 

,'Thus {tessed witli Garibaldi the first months of tlie 
year 1649, wliile the condition of Italy became daily 
more distracted and alarming. 

Sicily was still engaged single-handed in a fierce 
btit despairing strjiggle against Napl*; Venice yet 
held out, ceasglfcsaly imploring Piedmont and the 
French Bepubhe tooume to her assistance; Lombardy, 
under the strictest martial law, with string garri¬ 
sons, in all her cities, her wealthiest and noblest 
impoverishtd and proscribed, lay shrouded in the 
dsuknets hopeless captivity. • 

The tears and blood of suffering populations, on the 
one hand, seemed appealing to Europe for iedress, 
justifying* the indignant outcry of tlie republicans on 
their behalf; on the other, the wild theories and start¬ 
ling excesses of many^f these self-styled champions of 
freedom, filled moderate-thinking men with apprehen¬ 
sion, and made them hesitate before entering on a 
course where they might be Impelled far beyond their 
political convictions. 

The grand-duke of Tuscany, unable to stem the 
tow^t of democratic fervour, to which his own con¬ 
cessions had in tli® first instance given scope, worked 
npon by pries^y influence, his natural timidity of 
.. onaractor, .a»d the rimTesentationd of h** brother-in- 
iM^theking of Napl6, was not long in following the 
poim’a exainide j*lkid aneulled all the grateful remern- 
tnioaoes of liis pievioua popularity by seeking refuge at 
t*»e stamkious court of Gaeta. In Piedmont, the same 
,n9i»^k!fn faoatidsm hurried ftie country to the brink 
of nma.; ^ wu saved by the devotsdness of tiie king. 


who prefenM the alternative of renewing &e nneQiiad 
contest with Austria, to seeing bis states the theatre, 
of a civil war; which apy semblance of lultewarmness 
in the cause of Italian independence wouid.have given 
the Bed Bepublicaos a pretext for exdting. The result 
of Charles Albert’s brief campaign is well known. /Die 
total defeat of the Piedmontese army on the 234 of 
March liid open the whole of ltal)»to the Austriana; 
Tuspany was speedily occupied by a large body of her 
troops; another corps d’armfy was despatched for the 
aubjugation of Bologna and the Marches d' Ancona;' 
while France, jointly with Naples and Spain, undertoolc 
the office of bringing Borne into submission to the 
pontiffi ' * 

On the first announcement of this compact between 
the four powers, the astonished Bomans could not 
believe tljat republican France seriously contemplated 
the re-establishment of the ecclesiastical ^ temporal 
dominion, wliich in all phases of Italian history had 
ever been considered the most objectionable form of 
government; and the evasive declarations of General 
Oudinot, on his first landing at Civita Vecchia, for 
some time contributed to keep them in doubt as to the 
real purport of the expedition. Up to the last, how- 
I ever, although some hasty measures of defence were 
concerted, and Garibaldi was summoned from the fron¬ 
tier, the general impression appears to have been thgt 
the French would never proceed to hostilities. * Com¬ 
missioners were constantly going and returning between 
Civita Vecchia and Borne; and it was confidently 
expected tliat their representations, joined to the gqpd 
offices of the French residents, who earnestly deprecated , 
tlie proceedings of their government, would convince 
Oudinot that the city was not in the state of anarchy 
he had be^i led to anticipate, and in hif proclamation 
a$.signcd as tlie motive for intervention. 

But when tlie real purposes of the French became 
apparent, the Buman people rose up with a courage 
worthy of tlieir best days, resolved to give them a 
reception on which they had little counted. 

On tlie morning of tlic 30th of April, the great bells 
of the Capitol gave tlie signal of alarm, and the roar of 
cannon from tlie walls, and discharge of musketry in 
the plain, announced that the battle had commenced. 
Instantly tlic streets were filled with eager crowds, 
wlio, issuing forth from lanes and workshops, armed 
with weapons of every age and construction, while the 
women at the windows animated them by their 
gestures, hurried tumultuously towards the Forta 
Cavalleggieri, wliicli, from its situation, was exposed 
to the first brunt of the attack. Encountered, with 
unlocked for intrepidity, the French, to tlieir amaze¬ 
ment, found themselves obliged to give way, and 
concentrating tlieir forces, wliich amounted to 7000 , 
men, with twelve pieces of artillery, directed their 
movements upon the Forta San Fancrazio, where 
Garibaldi wm stationed. Not contented to reiiudn 
upon the defensive, he charged them with his utuM 
impetuosity; and although they resisted brave^ fdir' 
several hours, the close of the dify witnened the 
French in full retreat, having lost SOO between kiQed 
and wounded, besides leaving upwards of 6Q0 prisoners, 
in the hands of the Bomans. 

The transport «f rejoicing with which this succeeAi. 
was hailed ;n Borne, may 'be deemed poirdonsbie 
when it is considered under what disadvantages, end 
•over what troops—troops reputed well-nigh invindhle; 
—it'had been achieved. Of men trained to beu afmi^ 
bift 4000 or 6000 at the utmost—and these for >the ..: 
most par^ volunteers ofc only afew monthi’eggaaiiMci;, 
—bad been brought together for (^e hast^ orguibed 
defence; a foite totally inadequaw in a dly fif io wide/ 
a circuit of defeotivh fortificatlont. /But tl« cpuriMie i 
of the population had snppli^ the d^fi^ney,' and it 
was to tliem and Garihddl tli^dfo 
,were unanimou^y asi^ed. 














r HottiitM Hid dUhearten^, the French had retired 
!itd Pa!^ ort' the road te Cieitat Vecchia, whither Gari¬ 
baldi, iMreJja* aUowhig hie men a few houre* repoee, 
:«et:Out in their purtnit. It seethe beyond s doubt that, 
had he not been thwarted in the ekecntion of this 
daring project, a complete victory would have been its 
result, so demoralised—to use a terra lately introduced 
—were the enemy St their unexpected repulaa But 
his progress wai arrested by ordera from the trium- 
vjrate, who were at the Iiead of the Roman Republic. 
Deiuded by the expectation of a change in the foreign 
policy Of the French Asaembly, unwilling to incur the 
enmity of the nation by humiliatina their arms, Md 
thus indispose them to withdrawing from a convention 
BO incompatible to the institutions of republicanism— 
Mazzini and his colleagues recalled the disappointed 
Garibaldi, and insisted that no aggressive mavement 
sliould be undertaken for the present, while fresh 
negotiationa were set on foot.' 

The time occupied in treating with M. de Lesseps, 
despatched from Paris on a special mission to Rome, 
while reinforcements were also sent to General Oudinof, 
did not prove a season of inaction, and very few days 
had passed before Garibaldi was again in the field. An 
army of 20,000 Neapolitans, with the king at their 
head, had crossed the frontier, and advanced as far as 
Alkano^from thence they issued a proclamation, in 
whicli, Tiisdaining the ambiguous language of the 
French manifesto, the object of their coming was 
declared to be the remstatemont of the pope in all his 
^migioal authority. With a small body of light troops, 
from 8000 to 4000 in number, Garibaldi was commis¬ 
sioned to reconnoitre their positions; and lialting at 
Palestrina on the evening of the 8 th of May, numerous 
exploring-parties were despatched in all dy^tions, 
according to his favourite system. Making their way 
into the villages occupied by the Neapolitans, putting 
their detached companies to fliglit, and taking several 
prisoners, the Romans acquitted tliernselves to their 
leader's satisfaction in their first essay in this mode of 
warfare, and he confidently awaited the coming day, 
anticipating that a division of 7000 of the enemy, 
encamped at no great distance from Palestriiia, would 
come forward to attack him. His expectations were 
not deceived. On the afternoon of tlie 9th of May, 
the Neapolitans were seen advancing in good order, 
but had scarcely come to close quarters before they 
fell into confusion; and, notwithstanding their great 
superiority of numbers, less than three hours sufficed for 
their .total defeat. This easy victory is chiefly ascribed 
to the ‘terror with which the name of Garibaldi 
inspired the Neapolitans, who, they learned from the 
confession of tlie prisoners, was universally denounced 
: a8 more devil than man—the scarlet tunics w'om by 
' himself and his legionaries being regarded as an 
emhlemsof his affinity to the powers of evil. • 

The folbwing details, slightly abridged from the 
spirited narratives of eye-witnesses and sharers in 
these scenes, bring this dreaded commander and bis 
camp-life familiany before us;—*Of middle stature, 
deep-chested and wide-shouldered, Garibaldi’s frame 
is cast in an iron mould, combining agility with 
strength. There is something statuesque in the 
appearance of his head, with its broad brow, Straight 
fisatures, and long flowing hair blending witii the beard 
, of the same golden hue—the expression of the deep- 
'{get eyes, thoughtful, and yet piercing, completing the 
:{<^kracteristies of a countenance which inspires mingled 
^cefliecl tod trust in the beholder.'^*' Would yon 
bim toinagsi companions in adventure ? '^oture 
to ybux«efi4aa inewn^ assemblage of individuals 

of twelve dr fourteen; 

' te^emn lol^ms attracted by the fame of the csiebrated 
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iPsputats. 


chi^tain l^H'Msn^-llfidto'i. atinidhiited by noble 
ambition; others anxkiM' ^!..iflnd ^pnnity and 
licence in the conf||;aion of y«-to tol^ttfaiaed by. 
the inflexible severity o| their leadeX, iiWi.to'iJrege 
and daring alone canid find a vent, whitesmoie hiwless 
passions were enrbedsbeneath his Will, The genorM 
and his staff all rode on American saddles; wore 
scarlet blouses, with hats of every possible form, 
without distinctions of any kind, or pretension to 
military oyianient; and seemed to pride themselves 
on their disregard of the observances enjoined on ^ 
regular troops. Fdllowed by-their orderlies, roost of 
whom had come from America, they‘might be seen ' 
hurrying to enrf fro, now dispersing, then again col¬ 
lecting—active, rapid, and indefatigable. Whenever 
tlie men halted to encamp, the officers, the general 
himself included, would leap “from their horses, and 
attend to tlie Wants of tlieir own steeds. Wlien these 
operations were concluded, they opened their saddles, 
which were made so as to ho unrolled, and to forar a 
small kind of tent; and their personal arrangemChts 
were then completed. If •they failed in procuring 
provisions from the neighbouring tillages, thryo or 
fouf cojoncls and majors tlircw tliemselves on the bare 
backs of tlieir horses, and, armed with long hzzos, set 
off at full sisicd through the Campagna in search g 7 
sheep or oxen. y 

‘ Garibaldi, in the meanwhile, if the encampitmnt was 
far from the scene of danger, lay stretched out under 
his tent; if, on the contrary, the enemy were near at 
hand, he remained cmistantly on horseback, giving 
orders and visiting the outposts. Often disguised 
as a peasant, lie risked his own safety in daring 
reconnaissances; hut most frequently, seated on some 
commanding elevation, he passed whole hours examin¬ 
ing tlie environs with the aid of a telescope. Wlien 
the gqneral’s truiiiiiet gave the signal to prepare for 
departure, the lazzos served to catch the liorses, wliich 
liad been left to graze at liberty in tlie meadows. The 
order of march was always arranged' on the precqding 
day, and the corps set out without ever knowing where 
tliey miglit arrive the day after. Owing to this patri¬ 
archal simplicity, pushed periiaps somewhat too far, 
Garibaldi appeared more like the chief of a tribe of 
Indians tlian a general; hut at tlie approach of danger, 
and in tlie heat of combat, liia presence of mind and 
courage were admirable; and tlien, by tlie astomsbing 
rapidity of his movements, he made up, in a great 
measure, for his deficiency in those qualities which 
arc generally sii^posed to bo absolutely essential in 
a good general.’* • • 

The fr.ay following his victory, Garibaldi remained 
encamped in tlie meadows surrounding Palestrina; 
then, seeing the Neapolitans shewed no disposition to 
renew the atftick, suspected it miglit be iit contem¬ 
plation, between them* and the French, to endeavour 
jointly to surprise Rome during his absence, and deter¬ 
mined to set out witliout delay for its protectij^. On ' 
the evening of the 10th, his men cotfimenced their 
march, and passing within two miles of the enemy^' 
winding tlieir way through almost impracticable by4. 
roads in silence and perfect order, performed a distance' 
of twenty-eight miles without halting even for a moment;' 
Scarcely had they re-entelbd the city, when, an alarne. 
being given, tlicy were sent off to occupy the outposts 
of Monte Mario, where tliey remained four d^a. 
Meanwhile, the arrival of M. de Lesseps;’as envoy 
extraordinary from France, having dispelled .all. uneasi- 
.ness respecting sudden aggression pn the part of 
Ondinot, the Bomans were again free to turn tlieir: 
att^tion to the Neapolitans. On* the 16th of Ma 5 'i a 
body of 12,800 men, under General Bdl^li, vfhom they 
had suramoneil with all the forces bet could muster 
from' the provinces, marched from Rome upon VeUetri, 


*' * ; FotoHtari'ltobin^ ai'BaaUta frsadolo. 









Pfevib'tdi^ toi', 

i'abnpiotinanje hod declined tbb 


comntiMd, ^lie^g h^e deftciency in all scicntt^ 

: ■;fc|i(W'|edg8 df the art w wat» and referring to xemaih 
in a aeconda^y post; yet such was^e influence of liis 
nanie^ that he might virtually hi consideted the head 
qf the afiny, as well as the right arm of the defence of 
Bume.. "'d^e republican troops encamped outside Yal- 
mbntone, six: miles from Velletii; and Garibaldi was sent 
witli 2000 men, on the morning of the lOth^to explore' 
the en'virdns. At two miles from the town, he en¬ 
countered a lt|;[ong Neapolitan colhmn, which, after a 
short conflict,, took to flight, and shut themselves np 
behind the ibrtifications; pursuing thdin to the foot of 
the walls, whence they kept np a heavy and well-sus^ 
tained liru, Garibaldi, having lost a considerable number 
of his men, saw himself reluctantly compelled to wait 
’ till the'following morning, wlien the mn'm body of the 
army should have come up, before giving the assault. 

. ^ .But'in the night 'Velletri was suddenly abandoned. 
Soi^ volunteers, appointed to make a reconnaissance 
about two hours after nvhlnigbt, were astonished at 
the ooinplote silence which prevailed as they crept 
beneath the ramparts. Scaling the gate, tbc> futind- 
city to all apiH>arance a perfect desert. Tliey made 
a few pfisoners of some stragglers, and from them and 
the to«|^-])Cople, who soon came joyfully out of their 

■ ]|) 0 uses, they ascertained the particulars of this affair, 

llight had scarcely begun to close in, wlicn the Neapo¬ 
litans and the king commenced,their retreat, or, more 
properly speaking, flight—so precipitate and disorderly 
had been their movements. Such was tlic panic that 
jiad got possession of the troops from tlieir vigorous 
repulse of tlie morning, that no persuasions could 
induce them again to face tlie redoubted G.aiibaldi; 
and in two days the whole army had repjisscd the 
confines. • 

Garibaldi follow’cd in tlieir rear; hut not having 
been able,tq,overtake them, lie rejoined the column, 
one half of'li^cb returned to Home, and the other liiilf 
went with him to clear the province of Brosinone from 
the armed bands of Zucctii, one of die most stanch 
adherents of the papal government. 

. ihe applause with whieli the soldiers of the republic 
were received, the transport of blessings whicli 
greeted tlieir appearance, were convincing proofs, says 
U'writer whose veracity and impartiality may he relied 
Upon, tliat any form of government professing to 
UWate tlig pontifical subjects from their old yoke 
[ would; infeet ,with« hearty welcome. * 

At Bocca d*Aree—a strong position situated on a 
steep mountain—iJiey found, as was not uneftmnon, 
that the gurison had fled precipitately at their 
aj^roach. leaving the road strewn with knapsacks and 
greatcoats; while, to their astonisiimenf, the inli.abit- 
snts of the adjacent village Hhd also deserted their 
iiomes. Tlie soldiers vrere indighant at this want of 
confldeiv«; but, thanks to the w'arin admonitions of 
Garibaldi, an^ofTadre Ugo Bassi, the chaplain to the 
legion, they were restrained from taking the surest ' 
means of proving it well founded. 

Not an act of pillage took place, not a single door 
was forced; and the men, ]^ing tlieir arms, sat down 
in groups in the square, TJrelong, the inhabitants, 
who, from their hiding-places on the suwounding 
heights, had anxiously watched the movements of tliu 
invaders, observing this a^^irable spirit of order ana 

■ lelf-resti^nt, hurried down to welcome them, threw 


of the superstitious fears with which 
ihspited theU), Garibaldi and his 
playing a iainspicuoua paxtin the 

& with uniforai sUceCss, hUd 

.«ea«ng the Neapolitan frontier, Gariinddii 


tt ouiasuavucsa MAWoki ««ari a ' w jrvvu' 

Kome, where already thd curtain was rising: on "!6Ue Cf 
the most interesting scenes in modern histoty. ' ’ • ' 

THEii YOUTH OP A ‘YOUNQ GENTLEMAN.’ 

TitEBB are many English families who •seem to belong 
by hereditary .custom to the profession of . the'-Sea; 
tlieir names bring with them associations of ocean-'WOh 
victories or pfreat discoveries; and it would' appear 
almost singular if the sons of their line were destined 
to walk in any other patli than that afibrded by the 
hoards of the quarter-dedk. Such was the case in tlie 
iostaneo of my midshipman cousin. His great-grand¬ 
father—* ‘modern,’ comparatively, in the sorvit*— 
commanded George II.’s yacht in several trips between 
ICngland and Hanover; in memorial whereof we possess 
to this day the green and gold glass out Of which his 
m.'ijesty drank his wine—it being the expensive fashion 
of those da 3 ’s for royalty to leave to the officers of the 
vessel in which they condescended to dare the ‘ perils 
of the sea,’ the glass, linen, &c., used during the voyage.: 

His grandfather and father were distinguished' 
officers; ids own career was, therefore, decided frOin 
his cradle, and certainly’’nature never created a ‘yoqng 
gentleman ’ more peculinrij’’ endowed with ’.lie fuU, 
frolic, warm-lieartedncs.s, and professional ‘humours,’ 
as Nym would say, of that class of ‘tender jUveriileSt’ 
It was the wliim of his family to dress him, whii^pti'”... 
a tiny child, in the round jacket and hat of a seatunn • 
and a black boj-, very little older than himself, was 
appointed to ho liis personal attendant, according to 
the sea-^ishion for midshipmen's mess-servants, who 
are usually negroes. The seamen of his fnther’s ship 
used to laugh at the wn^’ in wliich he ‘ topped the 
officer,’ 'as tliey phrased it, over Black Tom ; and a 
curious picture of the connection between tlie bahj'- 
master and servant was once drawn for ns by an old 
lady who was a spectatress of the scene. Walking, One 
wild March morning, up the village where Charlie's 
familj' dwelt, she w.as stopped by a ekmd of dust rising 
from the road. She paused, thinking sho was about to 
be smothered ly t!ie march of a flock of sheep, 'when 
loud cries of ‘ Oh, somebody come and iielp me pull my 
mnssa “ a school,” ’ made her step out into the fog . 
dust to see what was the matter, and, behold 1 tltW 
infantine officer was to be soon deliberately lying on hit 
back in the midst of it, whilst his negro aervantr—'whO 
liad lifted a tiny foot in each hand, and stood tome- 
what like a donkey between shafts—was jiutting Tmili 
/ill baby strength to drag his massa to the village- 
school — no persuasion being aide to induce ' tlite 
massa to go in a more amicable fathion. ‘-Bfe 
H'oulrln’t,’he said, ‘be taught any longer by aJvon6ite> 
who was so stupid she couldn’t box the ctmp^- Ht 
splkss.’, ■ y'-'-'-r-''' 

I. need scarcely say that his father, chaWied Yjtlt 
^lie character of the ohjectioni, Speedily tritnaffitted 
him to an academy where youfig genttemeh; i%e 
taught nat igation. From thence be was iif due tim6 
transferred to tl;p Naval College, Portsmouth ; aUd'as. 
his father was called to a forrign station/^oali Hilt 
period, andnuy father had a ship in port at thb'Httity 
my midshipman cousin was teonfided to Mi clflre 
hia holidays, or till whenever ho shbUld be 
sent to stea. Thus he wias brought intoY^ iflitlTOte 
^d familiar contact with ourselves; ^ 

more filly than before to tmderstand -M«,*teMl^ 
idiosyncrasy. ’’V' ' 

He was scSsrt^Iy twelve years w Mi y 

and' infantine ih; 'fAturey 'bttt■ 
theleas. It was ' It'^lis titaf 

part "fioitt hlS'jbliiblt' :'6flro?^^e'-: 

made' to hM' 
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Hie peiBfUAdeii poOT 4int of r^ing to jiim « 

ji^udoofij adeoted'number of paasag^.i^m a 
(^flection ,o( Voyages and travels, that bis race in 
tl^ vUd atatS ware cannibalat and that the first thing 
hia father and ^othrar would do, whei^he was restored 
to themj .would bo to make a supper of him. The 
terror this absurd assertion produced was ludicrous in 
the extreme, and nearly answered the midshipman's 
purpose, as Uj* negro, in most unfllial dismay and 
horror,, diid himself in the ship, and was very near 
being left behind, as he was only discovered as the 
boat of idle frigate about to sail pushed off. However, 
he did go to the West Indies, and his massa never 
saw him again. Charlie and another*and elder cousin 
became our guests for the future, and dwelt with us on 
board one of the most celebrated of our line-of-battle 
ships. . , 

How well we can remember sitting by his side, on a 
heap of flags on the popp, and listening to the wild sea- 
tales he chose- to invent for our amusement. We were 
young enough to place implidt faith’ in Ills grave 
reports of all he had seen in the great deep when he 
dived—an achievement for which tlie boy was remark- 
able-r-and certainly the great sea-scri>eiit was a puny 
monster to the nondescript dragons his imagination 
pictured. Amongst some of our earliest impressions, 
revived from him, was the whimsical notion that the 
amipoilas were a race who unscrewed tlioir heads, 
and could transpose- their feet into the vacant place 
whenever the necessities of thdr very peculiar position 
^(gonired it. Sometimes, when the solemn gloom of 
twjjlfht rested on the sea, he would lead me to tlie 
ship’s side, and bid me listen for tlie bark of tlie dog¬ 
fish, or to the voices of the crew of the Royal George, 
who, he asserted, were not dead, but liad merely 

• 

Suffered a sea-change, 

and were living as mermen at the bottom of Spithead. 

About this time he became the iicro of an incident 
which gave great promise to his boyhood. There 
was a spot upon the coast very dangerous fur 
bathers, because it was full of sand-lioles. The 
boy was returning from a long crab-catching exiie- 
dition one evening, when the . cries of a crowd of 
children drew him to. tiiis place. He found, on 
inquiry, tliat one of their number, who had been 
swimming for tlie entertainment of the rest, seized 
by the cramp, had sunk into one of tliese dangerous 
holes, Charlie well knew that to try and lielp him 
entailed great peril of life, but ho did nut hesitate; 
he unfipessed, plunged into the sea, and, after diving 
twice, raought up the unfortunate swimmer; but, alas! 
top late. He was insensible, and before proper means 
could .bo used for his restoration, vitality had utterly 
fl^. A coroner’s inquest was held, and hiy inidship- 
tuan; * cousin, who was of course present, received 
great applause from the coroner and jury for Ms 
bravery, which might well move their admiration 
when they looked on his diminutive form, and con- 
aldered his age of *n1y a dozen years. • 

At lasV after a short time served on board the guard- 
ship, he went to sea, and from his early training, and 
nautical p^itige of4iis family, escaped most of 
, th.s iUs. tlmt green himds are heirs \o in the way of 
practical jpkes. On his return from a three years’ 
iljalipn, he.shewed his own skill in that true midship¬ 
man’s accompUshmsnt in seyeral ways. 

; -Ose fify e flyw*a vas hailed by Charhe and a 
cojmmnion, and desired by them to drive very 
fUki^ ^ paly the; told him. Relighted 

with the prospect ofia capital fare not likely to be 
emplpTOrs, the driver jumped oh the 
sepn left the town hehlnd hihl and at liu greatest 
need drora along (hellevpnshire fajaes, as he^ad been 
Upnted. Sedges «id milestoneB flew past, and still np 
atop reached his ear; but wflgi matter?—the 


midshipmen would pay ; Uavii^ 

been so long shntUp ih a thrir 

new pleasure greatly. Onl mlt ■My^eti’yw 
block’s remarkable leg scarcely carriei hM'-hto^ reso¬ 
lutely forward thari the poor hack-horaeVifl w 
but at last its strengt^ failetl. They wore 
Plymouth; and the driver jumped down and 1 joked ih 
at the window, intending to represent tlie imptosibilit^ 
of further progress. To his amazement, the ttiidshl]^^ 
men had vanished. He had been’driving an empty fly; 
tliero was ifo one to pay tlio fare, or explain the object 
of that endless driyc. The fact wa-s, aljnost ns sobU 
as tlie poor ‘jarvjs* mounted liisVoacl’v-box, the agile 
young sailors Ipid jumped out, and jyatched their 
deserted carriage from a raised ground, till it dis¬ 
appeared in the distance. 

We must just add, that after a little interval of 
suspense, to make tlio cabman believe ho was cheated, 
the fly was duly and liberally paid for by the 
laughing middies. • " _ 

The English fairy Puck appears, indeed, to k^jMw 
tutelary genius of midsltiiimcn. His mischief and nuTth, 
kindliness and thoughtlessness, are the very impeMon- 
ation of these brave, manly children 8nd boys. , Thea¬ 
trical representations are very popular on board 
ship, and my cousin was an admirable actor, when in 
tlie vein for It. Pair and small as he was, he imx>or- 
sonated the lieroincs of the stage with great ei^'ct; and 
this fact probably suggested tlie next joke in which he 
was an actor. An advertisement for a wife bad for 
several days disgraced the national journal. One of 
his raessniatcs answered it in a Indy’s name, with all 
tlie false sentiment accordant with the subject. A 
reply was received, and a correspondence ensued, 'wliich 
afforded endless merriment to the midshipmen’s mess : 
the advertiser at l;ist requested an interview, which, 
after a little coy hesitation on the lady’s part, was 
granted. lie was desired to go to Portsmouth, and' 
stand by the lamp-post nearest to the George Hotel;' 
witli a red pocket-book open in his hap^ till a lady 
dressed in dark-blue silk should join liiih. In>'be- 
dieiice to these instructions, a poor Cockney, attired, 
at tlic unknown’s request, in ‘ lightish green, top-boots 
and spurs,’ took up Fits position in the High Street, 
and waited for the space of some hours at his post, 
exposed to all the street jocularity of a seaport, whOst 
the middies delightedly watched him from the inn 
windows. When at length they saw him turn wearily 
away, they sent a waiter after him with a note, pur- 
])orting to be frcun the lady, who, with plausible excuses 
for her breach of appointment, invited her admirer to 
drink ^ea with her at the Quebec Jnn*at six o’clock. 
With renewed hope,' the Cockney again obeyed; and, 
at the tinfl: appointed, was charmed at being received 
by a very cjpgant young lady, fashionably dressed, 
and very amiable and condescending in manner. She 
modestly avowed herself to be as much pleased with 
her Buijpr ns he was with her; informed him that, she 
was mistress of a handsome indepgpdpnj;e, wnd that 
she had no relations except ‘a brotlifir or two and 4 
few cousins,’ to whom she was an-xious to introduce; 
him. The folding-dodra of the apartment were th^ 
thrown open, and he found himself in a moment thr- 
rounded by some twentj^or thirty midshipmen; ' 
lioisterously shook hands with him, pulling him’.£rOiii: 
one to the other with frantic warmth of welcoihk. The 
►bewildered and befooled stranger knew hot wkat to 
do; be could not find words to answer thefr Vociferous 
greetings; and bearing him in trihtoph^W^^ 
table, they beganlv merry series 0f peiiKctttlohs. ‘As 


he was evidently a man of dontostfe habits,’ ho mpat 
like tea; and cup after sup the ij^ding bever^ 
was forced down hia throkt, two or thme hbldihg ins 

nrmp, whilst tlie others fbd W*» ^i# f «pooi») tiH about 

a gallon had been thua fiAministi^r^. His lady-love 
then gravely suggest^ that, trt should idlow her to 












his hair and whisiC^ which were not at Ml to had sai!^ with' On admital unole« at the puliiag down;' 
liar liking f and, making a lather of milk luid butter, of wlicMe flag >» would hare obtained his Oonimission,' 
waa about to operate on him, when his loud cries for. though still yoimg; but, happeni^to be riding , 
.^Ip became^audible above the midshipmen's soceams with some of his messmates in Jamaica,'he yoluRteei^ > 
of latighter;*and the landlord entdjed the room, sura- a bet that he wpuld leap over a cow whlc^i was lying i 
moned'assistance, and delivered the unfortunate from dowir'near tiiem. The wager was'eagerly adcept^. 


their tender attentions. 

Charlie iiad the usual thoughtlessness of sailors as 
regards money; 8mal\ as the expenses of a midshipman 


and Charlie attempted the leap; but .the cow, astonished 
at seeing a horse coming at full speed,towards her, 
rose just as ho reached the spot, and threw his unfor- 


may reasonably be supposed to be, he contrived to tunate steed, which, rolling over, broke his rider’s leg. 
squwider his abundant allowance with frollesoroe libe- Tliis accident compelled his relatives to send him honje 
rality. He was on tlie jTrish station at one tim^ and for the recovery of his health; and the gold epaulet was 
having a boyish love'for a sister oftours, was desirous postponed for a time. But he had powerful interesl^ 
of finding occasion for giving her a rii\; to keep for his and was thought to be, in a nautical sense, a very 
sake; he accordingly bougiit a jewel of some value,' promising young man; so the promotion came at last; 
put it in a pill-box, and sent it to lier .by one of the and in tlie smart officer, kindly, but somewhat stern in 
ship's boys who was about to return to England. It nianner,^ careful of his men, and firm in duty, passed 
is to the honour of this poor lad that it reached her away for ever tlie merry vision of my midshipman- 
safely, though the direction on“ the lid was so small as cousin. 

toJ>e illegible. Her surpriseaat receiving it may bo-;-- 

fnxjined. It was shortly afterwards followed by an AmTTT'A'T'MnrnssfJTi' 

umbrella, which he had twiyrowed long before from my _ , 

mother, and now returned from Cork by tlie hand of a UnBXR the title of ‘Another Tilt at the Crocodile, a 

Ikta rrk/vcsTif ntimVtai* nP nimnihar's'e mvrofi nnof*r1nf.A 


strange seaman-—not even one of his crew. To,the recent number of CAnwisrs's *7bwniaf gives an anecdote 
handle of it an elegant copy of Byron was attaclied by related by Mr Gosse in his Naturalist's Sojourn in 
a piece pf twine 1 The wonderful mode of conveyance Ja 7 naica, of a passage of arms that took place with a 
of these love-tokens amused us infinitely. But his cayman at Lyson’s estate, in St Thomas in tlie es^t. 
gift-bedk^wing projwiisitieg brought liim into diffiiiulties, j,.^g grievously misinformed as to the 

and he was puzzled, after the first and seramd time ol .. « ^ 

taxing hU father’s purse and forgiveness, as to how he 
should get the admiral to accept a bill, if ho drew a-uimal. ^ ^ 

one on him; but his inventive genius was not long in The writer of this paper obtained employment on 
devising n means to Soften the paternal heart; and Lyson’s estate in the early part of 1833, and remained 
there is a sort of imp-like unconsciousness of his upon it for a couple of years. He was personally 
mischief dwng any harm, which frees the midshipman acquainted with Downie, wlio shot the crocodile, and 
from the inconvenient scruples likely to afteet mere measured the skin of the animal, which was kept 


ordinary mortals. 


. - , j, , 1 ■ , , I iu the cuach-huuse. A coach-house, it may bo said, 

annouS"the U?rSirS's only Sn.^c parenthesis, is rather an unusual appendage 

had ‘falleiiAsm the yard-arm overboard, and met bis to a sugar-plantation; but the dwelling had been for- 
..r 1.;* CntUA-o * tin -n.. mevlv iho resldonce nf ftir .Inhn Tavlor. Bart., and al«tn 


fate fh the f^ulclire of his fathers.’ So ran the elo- merly the residence of Sir John Taylor, Bart., and also 
quent announcement, purporting to 'be written by a of tlie Hon. Simon Taylor, whose tombs stand side by 
young brother-officer, who spoke in rapturous terms of side, under a spreading tamarind-tree, near the works, 
the deceased, praising Vdm for every virtue and accom- xhe skin, when measured, was just eight feet iti 
pUshment under the sun. The poor fatl.er;8 agony length, instead of oigl.teen! Ilownie held the situation 
-X&ay be conceived. Wnilst it was at its height, the r / i-a \ .. ..s. • ai a a i • i-t • 

Vi V* ’ \ 4, 1 ^ • 1 a A.U r A I of (white) carpenter on the estate, having likewise 

call on his purse came, dated previously to the fatal , / *^ii * • 

tidings; it was of course readily answered. By tlie steam-engine used for driving the 


-xnay be conceived, wniist ii was at its iieient, tne r 7 i-a \ .. ..a • ai a a i • i-t 

Vi V* ’ \ 4, 1 ^ • 1 a A.U r A I of (white) carpenter on the estate, having likewise 

call on his purse came, dated previously to the fatal , / *^ii * • 

tidings; it was of course readily answered. By tlie steam-engine used for driving the 

next post came an afihetionate letter from the supposed mill which crusiied the sugar-cane. 'When the al^gator 
dead, exjifressing his anxiety lest his father should liave was shot, lie was, as is customary with tliose animals, 
been pained by tRe hoax ‘some fellow’ had put into lying on the bank basking in the sun, in a state of- 

4t«A nrmm. . I'VtnivvrIt 1 ,a as^rlArl wna tn oast _:____ a.. 1.2.^ -_s 


the paper; thoilgii, he added, ‘it was agreeable to see 
what a good opinion people entertained of him,’ &c. 
:In his rapture at finding his son still living,*tlie warm¬ 
hearted o]^ officer never even mentioned ^iie bill to his 
hopeful heir from that day. We need scarcely say, 
that the high opinion expressed in print of my midship- 


semi-somnolency. Ilownie stole up to him, and dis¬ 
charged his gun with such effect into his 'body that 
ho was almost at once put hors de combat, and 
rendered unable to reach tlie water, which was wHUin 
a. few yards of him, and where his instilidt told 


man cousin’s many perfections, was but tiie ei^ression he would be comparatively safe. In a dyiipg 
of his (hvttt,n^vate sentiments. One can fancy the state, and hardly able to move, some of the negroes: 
wicked glitter^f his eye as lie read it, and how he erowded upon him, until Downie, *10 mercy, sent » 


hummed the old sea-favourite, Jack Robinson, as he laid 
down the paper— • 

Somebody told me that somebody’d read 
In some newspaper as Ifcw you was dead. 

I - * I an't been dead at all/ says Jack- Robinson. 


shot through his head, which finished him. The feat ^ 
of David Brown the African wainman is met^ a ' 
myth. , , 

During the time the writer w'as on the estate, another ' 
cayman wa/killed in the same place, by Do wale’s stm- 


TWs was nearly the last of his pranks; for tlie period* oessor, John Davidson Boss. The pond is formed 'by 
cS his passing from the chrysalis of the midshipmen’s an jnsigqjflcant streamlet, -which, after runnini; ']^luit 
mwB to tlie gun-ro^ had nearly airbed. HenMforth works (sugar and rum roanu^tbryj of the B*tate,' 

waAifig^for a lisaitenapt. the caricatures he drew of 

,hiB msiBinersawere more striking for ability than Ids awink, tJm bed of wkifib has^ ^m 

. V . ._„J ^A. _ A*_.. w. “ ' w _ _ . __J A,.. A. a_ aU _ Ml__' . A- _L.'_ 


and for a tinie bi» promotiem was delayed bjr scooped by the fe^epdour toi^nU 
./• jBMlio ijto which, perhaps, might be . ing to the sea in the rainy SBai|oii;ljiiid which, la »• Ibig 

cMIed .the * grand crash ’ of his boyish expiate. He j hours, subside ws suddenly as fihey rise. A sandobaak^ 









CHiiMBBSS^S IWtJKNJtL. 


of at.:f 9 # ya?da in breadth, ^hiab cannot be pejmanentiy 
remored, beoanga oonetantly accumulatiiig, divides it 
fhtnk the essb,, eanses it to stagnate, and makes it a 
'fertiie Source of ffever. When Ooiynie shot the cayman, 
the banks fringed with wood, avhidi was after¬ 
wards cut down';, and a grove of cocoa-nut trees grew 
along the diorO) frq|n tho month of the pond ^own to 
the wharf of the estate. ' 

V In the. spring of 1833, when all hands were imsy 
taking off the crop, the harvest commencing in January 
and ending in July or August, the alarm was one day 
givezl that another alligator was in the pond, and had 
chased an old negro-watchman in the vicinity. Tliis 
occurred twice; and although we alt laughed at the old 
man’s alarm—being pretty sure that it was not tlie 
I negro,' but two or three small dogs that followed liitn, 

I the animal was after—yet it set us all on the gui vive, 
and for many days the pond was closely watched by 
both black and white: but without result. The dwell¬ 
ing-house of the white people was situated on a hjll 
nearly half a mile off, but comm.anding a full view of 
tlie works, pond, and adjacent cano-hclds. In crop¬ 
time, however, all the buckras engaged on the estate, 
except the overs^r and medico, took up tlicir tempor¬ 
ary abode in a house close to tlie -vv'orks, and between 
these and the pond. One Sunday, wlien labour had 
ceased, and all was quiet, tho carpenter, who felt rest- 
'itsa.snid uneasy about the crocodile, remained at tlie 
works, under pretence of a slight indisposition, whilst 
tho otliers, numbering four or five, rode up to dine with 
the overseer. About two o’clock, wlien dinner was 
just over, the overseer sat down in tho piazza in front 
of the house; the rest, preparatory to mounting, were 
lounging about their tcmiiorarily deserted apartments. 
Suddenly a negro boy, employed as a servant about tiie 
house, shouted out that Massa Uoss had fired I In¬ 
stantly there was a rush for muskets, and a ramming 
down of cartridges—every white man, from sixteen to 
sixty, being liable to serve in the militia, and obliged to 
keep his arms and four-and-twenty rounds of ball- 
cartridgb always beside him. Tlien there was another 
rush to the stable, and a saddling of steeds; but before 
wo could possibly get mounted, a second shout arose, 
*Mn«sa Ross fire agen.’ Carrying our muskets in one 
hand, down wo rattled as hard as wo could urge our 
steeds, but befoye our arrival the deed had been done. 
Afraid^ that the brute might really do some mischief, 

I Ross bod quietly determined to destroy liiin; and loading 
his musket, and pocketing a few cartridges, he walked 
down to the wharf, and crept silently up through 
the grove" of cocoa-nut trees until he came to the 
pond, which he narrowly scrutinised from the point 
.he ha^ reached. Nothing met his eye except the 
trunks of the fallen trees lying in the fat, black mud 
on the banks. Something disappointed, he walked 
slowly along, looking keenly round him. Siiddenlf 
one of the tnmks near him stirred! Ross started 
hMk--^his enemy was before liira! Instantly, and 
lifitliout reflecting on the probable consequence of a 
miss, tho gun rose to his irfioulder,*tlie contents were 
poured into tiie body of the alligator, and with one 
,desperate bound the wounded brute dashed into the 
water. There be remained swimrriing about on thol 
surface, apparently stupifled, until Ross had time to 
relos4^ Taking a more leisurely aim this time, the 
.Ijn^et., ghlere^d near the eye, and the anira|l quidlly 
iank,; i»hethet dead pr not he could l ot be certain. 
Vnien Several negroes, v^lio had been 

attracted to the spot by the firin|;, were debating the 
ItelW' Jwit' one of them, a blacksmith'by trade, 

with the most astohrij 
wbiuit5^^^t.,;:|i(ika.suirer^-beheld-rvoluiite^d te -divC, 


after tho animal, and asoertai|i;4ite state of affairs. Itis’ 
offer was laughed at as' a piece of bpsigadooia, which 
appeared to irritate ther man, and at length hotiiing we 
could urge was abte to restrain him. Biding ready, 
then, to pour in » volley in case of mistake* or of 
some CQmrade-ca.ym^ making his appearance,' we Jet 
him have bis own way. Two or tluree times he Bounded 
tho water feet-downwards without suecesi After 
another trial or two he at last sung out that he had 
found him, and that he lay perfectly still, and appa- ! 
rently dead. A rope was then thrown to the negro, 
with which he diyed, and making it fast round the 
neck of the caysnan, we dragged him in triumph 
ashore. He w^s about tlie same lengtli as the one 
previously killed by Downie, but a much thicker and 
lieavier animal. On' opening him, notliing but the 
remains of a few crabs, and some coarse gravel or 
small stones, swallowed probably to assist digestion, 
was found in: the stomahh. 

Tlie most mysterious thing in this affair, and vAat 
we could never solve to our'satisfaction, irnir jSirr 
the caymans got into the pond. It is, or ■was then, a 
small area of water, about a liundred yards in length, 
and not over five-and-tw'enty or \liirty feet 'broad, 
more like a black, dirty canal, tliickened with coal- 
dust, than anything else. There is no other swUmp 
or harbour'‘for alligators witliin many miles, and, 
from the nature of the country, it seems yzipossible 
they could have travelled overland to reach it. The 
probability, then, is that they must have arrived by 
sea, led h}' instinct along the coast from tlie nioiith of 
Plantain Garden River—a place which is famous for 
alligators, and where the late Lord Keane of Ghuznee, 
then only Sir John Keane, Commander of the Forces, 
and Licutcnantq;overnor of Jamaica—Tom Cringle’s 
Sir Jeremy Mayo—used to angle for them, baiting his 
hook with a live sucking-pig. But it is very question¬ 
able Vhetlier an alligator at all approaching to eighteen 
feet in lengUi was, ever killed in Jamaica, and quite 
certain that such creatures rarely, if attack a 
Iinman being. The only instance the wt^f^ ever'heard 
of, and for the truth of which he does not vouoli, was 
of one seizing .a negro one morning going to his work 
before dayliglit along tlie banks of Plantain Garden 
River. But even in this case, it was believed the poor 
brute laboured under a mistake; that the negro having 
inadvertently got between him and the river, the 
alligator thought there was a design against hjni, and 
in self-defenco rushed at tlie man, striking him down 
witli his tail, yaid tiicn finding him an easy purchase, 
picking hfm up again to entertain hiWamily and friends 
with in the river. , * 

But if alligators in Jamaica do not molest mankind, 
they are *feuiUy of great wickedness to ducks, pigs, . 
and such sigall deer, when opportunity stgves. One 
of them used to bo,a complete pest on the Hague 
estate in Trelawney, coming out of and retreating 
into Martha Brae River; and stio cunning was he that 
he lias never been eauglit, so far as yiejvi^eiwkuows, to 
this day, 'Negroes liave very little dfRETof them. , jo. ; 
1828, one was killed in a small stream running ont df' 
a lagoon into the sc*, across the public road tetwoon 
Runaway Bay and Hry Harbour, in the pwish ot St 
Ann. A slave named Ureter ■Williams, belonging to' 
Cardiff Hall Plantation, was the hero of this: exploit. 
He was employed as a flslierman, and when ho fell in 
with the crocodile, ho liad' the grains*--a five-pronged 
harpoon—in his hand. Without a momenlfs Hesitation, 
he flung the instrument at the animal, sitrUcing him ito 
and deep in*th€»tliroat, where the bflrbi beli The 
wounded reptile was anxious to be off, but W^ilRams 
promptly passed the line nttacl}ed tojtie harpoon roghd 
a tree,snd let him flounder on, keepingtout of his resell 
unjil he was exhausted, when he gavr him the cow/) * 
graee. In this'instance, however, the cayman was a 
small one. ^ 









OHAMBIRS’S JOBBNAL. 


’ It is suiprisingr to oontei^late t]ie E^;gre?ats^ 
of amali sayings after a fe» years. , Supposing a yonUi 
imfers a sayingi-banlc at the aga of fourteen, and dcpo^ 
at an arerage#weekly, for seven yearfi or until he arrives 
at iiuijority, he has Uken a goodlyftnm at conuiiand, and 
hi prepaaed to begin business in an independent and 
respectabie manner. 



la Berea Tesn. 
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' It must be understood tiiat tiio above calculations have 
with the interest i>aid on the capital; that 
orSKf will amount to a consldcrahie sura in the com ae 
of se^pn years, and if added duly to the stock or principal, 
the results will bo /ar more favourable than here st.ated. 
There ft; perhaps, no institution better calculated for pl-o- 
uioting habits of industry and economy among depositors 
than the savings-bank, liahour is tlie poor iqan’s riches— 
the only commodity wiiich ho has in Ids power to give in 
exchangeNor the necessaries and comforts of life. How- 
everi it sigmfies hut little what may he gained hy industry, 
if a prudent economy is disregarded in the expenditure. 
AUhmigh a labourer may earn as much in a week as 
might, suffice for maintaining him for a fortniglit, yet if the 
torplusage is recklessly thrown away or misspent, iic is 
Doling the better; but if il is invested in tlie .savings-bank, 
it w not only ready on any emergency, but it Is increas¬ 
ing by interest. Much that is heedlessly and. needlessly 
dissipated, might tlius be saved, and rendered available in 
nfter4ifi!, when the value of money is better underAood. 
When the labourer has wisely established a connection 
with the sav^Cm^bank, he naturally feels an honest pride 
arisinjf in hK.mind at having achieved a conquc.sl or 
triumph over prodigality and weardlessncss, and in'mani¬ 
festing a greater degree of prudence and tbrelhought than 
many of his heedless companions, who arc running riot in 
their wages, or, it may be, applying them to purposes which 
liave a tendency to sink them deeper in vice and degra¬ 
dation. He feels, too, a cheering anticipation of tlie 
foture, as he is gathering a store which will be available 
for the exigencies of after-years—perhaps laying the 
foundation of a fortune for himself and his posterity. He 
alsih begins to feel an honest pride in h)s%>cial,elevation. 
Ascending in. tluatfioral scale, he has now an liononrahle' 
plaoe andatatur in st^iety, for, to use a somcwliat dllcred 
expression of our great national hard, he can.go to the 
‘ bank, and dousely clerk his cash-account.' He is now 
admitted into a Mghcr companionship, and iimiliarised to 
nt^ier sentiment and more cxcmplaiy conduct. By and 
by, men of influence take notice of him. Patronage is 
extended, because they see ho is deserving, and |riU not 
ShXmo thdR' fajfoxr.. He prospers in the world; and when 
an htmourable l®il cheerful old ago arrives, refers with 
h'onest sclf-complacency to the humble seeds which in 
youth he deposited in the savlngstbank, and which ulti¬ 
mately sprung up and ripened to a foir and abundant 
harvest.— Prixe Mtsoy on Saoinf^-JSanhs, by Jama Pringle, 
Vill-mright, DentfZindare*. Cupar: 1856. | 

. X wxw costumb vow ihb i,a»ibs. 

ladies of Utah have adopted a new costume, which 
bo gradually increasing in fovour. It constats of 
,a..iN^(if9?jiitdng: drum, resembling hi out % man's sack-coat, 

■ -‘"^ buttoned & front, and. reaching IfetTmcbes below 
^et^ * pair of pdhtalets adorning the ankles, and a 
act ^uiitiiy, on the head—being, in foot, a 
‘ <{^« bloomer costume. The ladies are thus 

a supembundant load of petticoats, and 
tXfe^foert .from paying, for mors than two^hafdss 
Ijuas^y t^dry ^ods.—ytmerfeoA neiegwyftr,...... 


- ■ ■■ 

Wraw: sibwjth ihisdr partSd/Sh W 
And quiet eyes, in which a hanjiy light"' .;. 

Seems hreakipg upward ftpm her sweHfogftho^hts, 
She sits—her dieek upon the idle hand, , ' 

Prom which the light embroidery has dionfc V; ? 
So]pe pleasant memory, like a rt^, ft'laid- ■ ' 

Within her breast. Ah! easy now tcesce 
' What day-dream floats before her gaze enrapti 
Love hatli hung up his incense-burning lamp , • 
Within her heart, and tlirough each chamber sends 
Warmth and sweet fragrance; by the spoil unloqkcd. 
The deep soul^springs of tendem'ess and trust ' ' 
Gush forth, triumphant; at the Pountain-heqd 
Fair Hope and Peace sit smiling, so Hie waves 
Whisper soft music to her charmed heart. 

* 

Sweet dreamer! it were hard to wcalccn faith 
So innocent as thine—yet thou beware 
Lest those fair w.'iters to thy taste should bring, 

Like waves of Marah, bitterness and pain I 

Oh ! many a flower which, nursed by Hope and libvo, 

Bloomed in delightful fragrance, soon has died, 

And left a scent at which the suffering heart 
Tunis iUint, as at the deadly upas’ breath. - 
That good, rare treasure—a true woman’s heart-— 
Let it nut he in vain or lightly giv^ ! 

Choose thou a soul in whom thine OWn can trust, 

A manly, tender, and devoted heart. 

Well proved by reason ere endowed by love— 

So shall thy day-dream no vain vision be, 

Nor the bright colours of its tissue fade . w*’. 

Beneath the breath of disencluintiog years. 

M. A, D. 


pkesbhvation of books. 

Mneh harm is done to leather from the want of venti¬ 
lation; books require use and air, os may he seen by the 
condition of the bindings in many large libraries where 
there are no readers, or where there are readeis and but 
little air. The library of the Athemculn was affected, w 
seriously some years since from this latter cause (gas and 
heat), that the backs of calf-bindings fell away, and the 
leather crnmbled upon touching. The library ought to 
liavc the same attention as tlie green-house; light, mr, and 
equal moisture ought to be imparted to the leaves in 
case. Liglit without iiqury to colour, muistni’e yr|pout 
mildew, and air without soot, are as necessary ®^the 
iibrai'ian’s as to the gardener’s charge;—A'bfev and Querfd*^ 

A FAVOBKABLE BTATUTB FOB THE KEOKO, 

There is a statute in Indiana that prevents the testimony 
of a negro from being received in the courts. 'I%is dft- 
ability just now gives the negroes the monopoly (if,ijie 
carrying-trade in liquor in that state. As l^ey pxn^of 
be made witnesses, the liquor-diealcrs are not afreud to istt 
to'Hiem, ami they are very generally employed tii etfwist. 
the exchange between the seller and consumer of< Hft 
prohibited article.—ifurfutpioR (Peraiont) Senfinef, > - 

HUMAN tEATUSR. 

A portion Of the skin of a murderer nam^ 0hw)es 
Smith, who was executed at Newcastle-on>Tyne, peq.'' 
1R17, underwent the process of tanning, and a piece of it 
was sold so recently as May 1855. - TUs ooour^ At .the 
sale of a part fof Hie library of a weU-kuowa local. epIEIs^dim : 
sTbe catalogue of the sale is before me, and tiie hilt .191 
described; ‘Lot 10.—A most cunoue aud. Be^. 
being the iftrticulars of the Trial and Bxecmticiii ,o|]Ohi^ 
Sq.ith, who was hanged at KewcasHe for : 

a piece of his skin tanned into leather foP 
Moles and Queriet. 


Mated sne PabUslied ’hy Wv ajft lU 
neater Sow, Loxnotr, and Sto ]^Xh.|M|*dA:.|i£Smmisi% .:jl 
sold by Iambs PaAsSa, ' H ' 

BookeiMleTB;,,■ 4 . M ^SV'S*r^ 
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MAJOR TRUEFITT ON THE sftoKTT 
FAMILY. 

The Sliortts are among my most agreeable frieutls— 
Jeglfledly nice people, to use a modern Anglicism which 
aeemt designed to include all the social properties that 
any one desires in his friends. They are extremely 
good-natured, perfectly undesigning and unselfish, 
have much cleverness and intelligence, no glumness 
Von the contraij’, a great deal of pleasantry. Tiiey 
have, Ttowever, one gcner.al peculiarity which some 
might consider as rather a drawback from their cha- 

S ter: this is a tendency to inadvertency. They 
"ill of tliem extremely apt to overlook facts and 
circumstances obvious to other people, to, be unin- 
Iblriied u^n small but essential points, and to get 
accordingly into senapes from wliieh a little ifiiowlcdgo 
or sharpness might have saved them. A dear, inno¬ 
cent, thoughtless, ungossiping, happy-lo-see-everylwdy 
sort of family they arc, imstrouhlcs every day about 
Odte' thing or another, tiirown into utter dismay once 
fc' WTOk, and yct‘ someljow never much deranged in 
|tt^r course, and, above all things, never corrected. 

^ ^'he .inadvertencies of Mr Shortt himself areeome- 
timea of a serious nature. His wife or one of his 
daughters tells him of her intentions ns to new stair- 
or new dresses for balls, and he, lost in reverie 
.tnpnient, knows notliing of it till the account is 
pT^i^ted! Regret and remonstrance arc vain. He is 
always assured that he was duly' informed beforehand, 
and th»t^ if be did not 'take it in,’ it was liis own fault 
•rsAtaiebrreason tells him is very true: so what can he 
’ fib only remains that ha pay. Of coarse, the 
: liable to have his weakness taken adrant- 

4^ to do the female tnemlers of his fiuuily 

' bdieve they never tell him of any consultatibn 

Ok,: which has not really token place. 

The truthv is^ they have not the dexterity required to 
pPOCUle oaiy sort ftf deception. • 

, of the household are 

: t4in|i{E^l)4 ^UKAol|Srabla. propriety by Mrs Shortt, 
‘thpi^^ich coiMiat ofaroutinc, as meals 
m regarding the children, there 

(tt!A’ ilft|d«y''<# what Aiay be etiied the oecosiohal in 
' &thi|ytjp(«Miabdty becomes conipiicabas. To 

4^i^«)tiBg >na every*faVff in'its"' 

1^,^ by,» 

iijS' qai4lt'i^)'<>nd 
nature of You never can : tee 

'4tSw-ai#iet directory, or find tha of tW shrubbery, 
ithe |Ateat cork-serew..; of 

'be.v|3bvtbi . 
' it mould be .up. Tol£t«pirbc»ek’4r, 


the addresses of friends were too great an effort at 
order. Accordingly, after a letter is written, it is 
often retained a few days for want of the ooirect 
superscription, or, if addressed by memory, ten JasMe 
it comes back in three i.'^eeks from the Dead-left^ 
Office. Even when possessed of a ^orrect addre<^'|j^ 
SImrtts are very apt to transcribe it amiss,'or with 
some serious omission. Therefore, when they invite a 
large party,ithere is always a deduction of about fifteen 
per cent, tbr persons wlio liave not got their cards, or 
not got them in time. As the family are too innocent 
to iiave the least conception of a need for secrecy, they 
allow their letters to lio on tables, on chimney-piece*, 
or in open draa-ers, where their servarrls may read 
them if they r.hoose; but the probability it that, from 
the very absence of all appearance of reserve, no tate 
ever feels any curiosity about them, or thinks q|^ 
peeping into them. 

Ofie of the greatest vexations the Shortts are jfabie. 
to, is that of meeting friends whom they have not' 
seen or lienrd of for some time, and theylj^aking th« 
most dismal mistakes about them—nsifig mnsgUliitilef. 
pronouns about the last baby when they should iiavn 
used the feminine, adverting to a member of Hie family. 

‘ whose name is never heard,* or proving utterly ignort 
unt of some severe illness which lately befell the 
liead of the house. People are extremely apt to bd 
oilended when you do not know how ill they hnye: 
been. You will hear them 8ay% in quite an aiigry tone.v 
‘ Did you not know I have had a scjwpe cold for three, 
weeks?’—as if it argued you thl-jniost unfeeling 
nionsftr on earth. Oddly enough,*the troubles of tlib. 
Shortts onsthese points are not from u'ant of an ansdety' 
on the subject. Indeed, they are rather nervous about^. ^ 
the family mstory o^ their friends. One will ianievi. 
times be heard trying to put the rest on their guards 
'Now, let me tell y^ou, and do all listen to what 
to say—I have met Mrs 'rhomsoneaji^,iahcniByi|'4w 
will call soon. Her youngest child h.as bad thp 
she has a son homg from sea just novr, and'']i&,j'’ 
Thomson has been rather poorly all tile 
sure, too, to remember tl%t Rubina is enga^edvto ycnti^l^ 
Spriggs. I believe her married sister's baby IsaA 
his first two teeth; perhaps you may.'b* allowed to 
'forget that fact with impunity ^ bat It triU 
bettw if you can remember it. Aiiyhow^ do fix hi'' 
your memoriji Thomson’s bed'Adtl^ aiid'Ilob!n4i4*" 
engagement.’ 'The good soult lifittri't all, fifako joSSii;' 
Of it, and probably forget Iheic leMO^ei|ore,|i|gb4 ^ 

As Iwg: St tbeBhi^Us gg> afimg .jn the ^aatosMd 
groyyo* of. life, theytojswklrfy ' 
jtmt about saythiag Ot^roordlaliy;' t|»^'a«« ‘trims'' 

' theit want of i«POrtipa»ide*iBiid sharpnOM, to 






















Tliey tnal(« exl^ingly bad travellerf—the 
i^i;ittipn, o^^ful piredsipQ, puiac^uslity, and tlieer 
^orK of| ](ravel)iDgt m too much for them. !Kcver 
^^ying ^ month, they are 

extremely apMiO come b£ a wrong ti^yie fur the train ; 
^or, faiihtg to commence packipge aoon enough, they 
very often, do pot appear on the platform, or, if it is a 
ateamer, oh the quay, till wiihin a half-minute of being 
too vlote. Always, there is a hurry-skurry—a rash 
plutiging here, a desperate and dangerous leap there. 
Half their servants, uninformed beforehand of the 
stetipn they were to qomo to, appear at a wrong one, 
and ace. thirown ‘too late. The lasiytime the family 
went to a certain watering-place, the*, steamer was 
moving away from the quay as they came up. They 
were just able to jump in, and have a baby shot 
after them, like a bundle, when off tliey were, leaving 
thh infant’s nurse and another ^servant behind. Tlie 
baby stood tlie projection of its person without com- 
mentt' but complained a good deal at night of the 
sepSKiion from the nurse, who, for lier part, was nut 
less distressed. It may be said that the migrations of 
the Snqrtts are not^so mucli of the nature of a journey 
as a fliglit. It generally takes a week before the whole 
family and whole baggage get reunited. After all, they 
never meet any serious losses or disasters; .iind accord¬ 
ingly they can tell stories of tlicir various ‘ flights’ with 
ascertain gusto that makes you Inugli at them. One 
of. their best relates chiefly to tlie adventures of a 
deserted laundry-woman, who, being as Iieedless as 
any of the family—and, somehow, tliey have a luek in 
felUlig in with witless people—was utterly unable to 
tell where she was going, or ought to hare been going, 
and remained in a bewildered state on the liands of a 
railway station-master, equally bewildered, for nearly 
a day, when by mere chance somebody was able to tell 
her what place the family were bound fur, and sent; her 
on ..her 'way rejoicing. Jack, the wag of the set, has 
since then proposwl that always before a journey, the 
oliUdr^ and servants should be labelled in tlie same 
ipanner as the luggage, so that in the event, only too 
probable, of being left belilnd, tlic^ may be duly 
forward^. 

They have a great number of miscellaneous etourderies. 
.jfopecting a visit from an author, they will lay one of 
lus .books on the drawing-room table by way of emn- 
plitnent, but fail to observe that its leaves are uncut, 
SO: that they only make the poor man aware of the 
n^leqt with which his writings are treated. Having 
ft.iggnerai notion of,the benefits of brehtliing pure air 
at ..night,; tliey s>^en their windows iuiniediately on 
leaving tlteir bedrooths in the morning, and keepotliem 
oarefuUy open all day, that the room may tpke in as 
much of the fresh element as possible—get, as it were, 
saturated gnd charged with fresh air—so as to. last 
them over the night, when of tjourse, for comfort’s 
Mdte, the apartment must be kept close. Tliat there 
should bejnore use in an open chink at night than in 
tlie Whole wIN4g-space ‘luring the day, would never 
occur to the Shortt family. Every now and’ then, Mr 
and Mrs Shortt are found niakin;]' a mistake as to the 
day of an ap{)ointment, and going a week too soon, 
When of course they are shewn in tlieir full dress into 
the company of a host and Sostess lounging in easy 
Style over a book, altogether unconscious of coming 
m^pany. Scarcely a day passes when the servant, 
.Vhh vogularly goes with letters to the Tost-oflBra, is 
(f^l ^lowed by a second wUh some additional epistles 
'i#flhsitters^^ iqiportance not reniem before. In 
cf mind, they make many mistakes 
.'tiunvgh, tlie force of annuiation of ideas. Thus, speak- 
crfled Latimer, tliey w-ould be 
Cranmer,. instead—^instead of 
would particularise !B'letcber---refertinff 
.would he fully as likely'to cite 
have been a near relation of 


my fl^ndti of whom Ste stoiy is t^ tliait; hnsho^ his, 
man for disheiifcviBg a stofy he had -of seeing 
anchovies growing on trc^]i^ when some; 
of the caf^rs ciit by the wounded anMgenlsh'blrbhsd'ti 
him in mind that ,lt was capers, hot aachori%;heliad. 
seen in that situation. 

A really pleasant kindly family are the Shbrhtw-^hdt 
very seriaus, I must own, about anyi^iing, and (%rtalnly 
to bq littJe depended upon for a correct stoqy,. or for an 
appointment; but always willing to oblige, and eager: 
to enlarge the joys and diminish the sorrows of tlieir 
fellow-creatures. I sometimes fear they are too. litilO' 
concerned about the more solemn class of things. Ihoy. 
seem scarcely to liiive the solidity to give such matterS> 
a right consideration. But one sees all this to bi|. 
connected with an innocence of character, that il ; is 
difficult tf imagine how tliey are ever to suffer for. it^ 
except as tiicy now suffer in tlieir persons and material 
interests. Perhaps the reader will remember a remark 
about Fontaino by Ids housekeeper. It well appUea 
to the Sliortts. 


HISTORY IN FIGURES. 

A vnuY remarkable document—that is to say, nnin- 
viting in appearance, for it consists almost entirely, 
of figures, but most valuable iu tlie facts wliictf 
may be educed from it—has just been issued- front 
the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, 
It is termed a Statistical Abstract far ike United 
Kingdom in each of the Last Fifteen Years, from 
to ]85u; and, studied in conuecUon witli tlie events 
of the period, it will enable the statesman to educe- 
maxims of political wisdom far beyond'those of party, 
and the student of history, data more valuable tlioa 
tliose of college professors. ,Let, for instance, eitlier 
student or politician compare the prices and sales of 
wheat in any given year with the number of paupers— 
the times of national disttess witli the payments iatb 
and out of .savings-banks, and tlie list of bankruptSf 
or times of peace and war witli taxes repealed and taxes 
imposed, and lie will see that the history of Engianff' 
may be written as legibly in flgures as in the rounded 
periods of a Hume or a Macaulay. 

Leaving our readers to extract the moral for themr 
selves, we proceed to state tlie broad facts conveyed 
in tlie figures of the Abstract. 

■We begin with the income of the iiation,'%liuid 
the Bourecs wlience it is derived. In 1641, it was- 
forty-eight millions; in the next year, it fell » 
million; and for the following ten years, it ranged 
between filty-oiie and a half millions and fifty.<four 
millions. In 18u3, it was half a million iaore;'ahd- 
in the two last years, owing to extra taxes imposed 
on account of tlie late war, it rose, first to nearH'' 
fifpi-seven millions, and then, to sixty-three and, a hgif 
miTlions.' We may at once state, tliat, in deaUiij^ wiih; 
these figures, we prefer quoting in round vumbei^ 
and not teasing our readers with the odd units, tehi^ 
hundreds, and thousands, which, though oY sqaifi 
moment in our own concerns, are miBre triiS^ 
in the accounts of a nation. In nine of 'the ' jeas|. 
there was a surplus of revenue; in the rera^nihg.shc 
—namely, in 1841 and 1842, hi 1847 afid 1846, and 
in tlie two last years—there was a dsiieienqy. Qutf 
^wars in China and Afghanistan will explain ^s^ 
and our war with Russia the last; and the Ituli' hgtiine, 
and the general distress will sufi6cieni1y account 
th|i deficiency in 1847 and 1848, even if the diatuirhv 
ances at Che Cape andjthe war wi^ thd 
nothing to do with it. ^ i 


Tiie Excise has yielded frotn.'twely!(i'knd a h^f-nsdllhiiii* 
{to upwards of aUteen iqdllhasjewly.^^ 
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CHAMBIRS'S JOTmiriL 
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notw^iutaniiing fhe reductions made on con* 
veyanoes, bills, and receipts, wc get nearly as much now 
as in 184W • Tliis may be roundly stated at seven 
millions. General taxes lia^^ declined from four and 
a half millions, in IB45, to barely* three millions in 
18G6; but then tiie property-tax, instead of yielding 
five million*, as in the first year of its operation, now 
jieids nearly fourteen.* Tlie I’ost-offlce lia# nearly 
trebled its *reicipt8, which were upwards of a million 
.in 186S against L 460,000 in 1841. We get a small 
, atinual sum from duties on pensions and ufllees, and 
a very irregular income* from ‘small brandies and 
hereditary revenue,’ wliich liavo yielded as rnueli as 
half a million, and as little as L.6000. iVoin tlie ‘ sur¬ 
plus fees of regulated oflSoes,’ vro received, one year, 
L.200,000, and in anotlier not a fourth of tliat amount. 
The crown-lands liiivo returned L.77,000 inaone jeiir, 
and L.420,000 in another; and liy tlie sale of old stoics, 
appropriation of unclaimed dividends, and imprest 
moneys, we liave at one time got a sum approndiing a 
million and a half, and at another wc have not lealised 
an eighth of tliat amount. Tliese are the sevenl 
branelies of tlie nation's income. How do we spend it? 

First, thero is our debt, wlii<-h, imliuiially, is quite 
a distinction, fur no other nation can hoist sucli a 
saddle. It stands now at 793 millions, and runs away 
vsitli more than half our income—from twenty-sevin 
to twoHly-eight millions—in tlie sli ipe of interest ami 
management. Tlic state of iiuiebtcdness is not felt to 
bo particularly agreeable to indiudiiuls, yet there are 
tlMt tvHliting pinlosopliers who hold tli-at the nation il 
debt of a country is one of its most userni institutions. 
They remind us that tin* history of nations slicws tliat 
the seeds of detay gonuinate quickly in thu liotbcds 
of luxury and wealth ; that nnriow circ^insiances 
induce habits of economy in iiidivniu.iN, and save 
nations from iatling into war. How Miiguliiriy tiii> 
last argument lins been refptvHl, the events of tlie last 
three years testify; and even the appeal sometimes 
made uti beliali of amiable spinslcis who have i pious 
liorror of railway-shares, and won’t always trust the 
lawyers with their little savings, se.ircel,v uflirnis tiie 
propriety of a funded debt. However, it will he good 
time to discuss these questions some generations later. 
At present, we have a tolerably handsome natiniial 
debt, and we eannot e\i>ect to be rid of it in a hurry. 
If wo can draw any consolation from it, that will lie 
derived fioni the fact that it cost us less lust jear for 
interest and managenicnt tli.m it cost in any of the 
fourteen preceding jours 'The iiixl suhpet of tx- 
pendltUre is what is termed the Civil last. 'I’his- - 
which was last settled by the sci oml .act ol p'lrliament 
passed after her presmt must gracious Majesty came 
to the tlirone at L..'585,000 a year—has usuallv 
amounted to between 1..;190,00() ami 1,4(Ki,()li6 
Annuities and pensions iiavi* cost us ftom L C2(),Ui)0 
(in 1841) down to 1.310,000 (in 18o3); salaiics and 
allowances from L.284.000 to (last jear) L.100,000. 
Dipltmiatic salo^es and jwnsiuns appear to lune 
leulcd flt about L.l50,000 a je.ir; and the expense 
of courts^ of justice has suddenly sunk from above a 
million (ill 18SS), to less than half tiiat aiiiuuiit (in 
1856]). ISext to tho interest of tliu*natiunnl debt, our 
heaviest payment is for our army. Last jear, it cost 
tts nearly twenty railiiuus; tlio jear before, eight 
millionsj and in 1842 and 1848, tlie lowest jear uuti 
of the fifteen, but six millions. Our navy cost last 
' ye^ nearly as much as tlic otlier braiieli of the service; 
i Upon the average of years, rattier more. ’Ke 
tMnaaee—the maUntUot war*-eost la t yeJm nearly 
ten ttlUtins; its a'/ef-ogo for the prior years being 
i n^ut two and a halt millions. Iho civil service cost 
; last yeaf upwards of six and a liolf miUiuns, but hoe 
bbf>n Wder three millions. 

1 tlte most Interesting, yet most unsatisfactory 

> fiironi^ Of tlghtes in the Ahstratt, is that relating tc^ 

'iil*..;,, )i„,, .. , ... ...—, 


taxes repealed, reduced, or imposed. No otlier data 
than these figures, and the total amount of the revenue, 
would be required to n8C.ertaiu the condition of tiio 
nation. But it unfortunately happens that the com* 
pilors have not tAo^ht it necessary ttf specify those 
tuxes which, in spite of reduction, Iiavu presented an 
agereg.itc average return. Thus we hxik id vain, in 
1842, 181C, 1847, and 1818, for the history of the re^al 
of the eorn-inwb. In 1847, uSing to the distress of 
ilie eonntyy, tlic duties upon foreign coni were entirely 
suspended, and uot even tiie present uoniinal duly of 
one sliiUing per Jjuarter w*s levied. * In that year 
tliere was a lubs to tiie revinue, in the suspension of 
these duties, of L.700,000, yet no meiAion of any siieh 
figures IS to be found under tlie liead of' duties reiiealed 
or rediieed.’ Tlieie ib no year witliin tiio period named 
in wliicli some duty was not reduced or taken oflT; 
hut, on the other siik*, nitliougli years have passed 
witliout tile imposition of fresh taxes, tlic period was 
lieguii and closed with a large addition in tiie ^tOuie 
of tlie iiicoiiie-U\, which, estiiiiati’d in 1842 A five 
millions, was increased in 18.11 by moie than six and 
u half millions, and by two millions more lasS year. 
W*o put L.240,(l00 on Tribh spiiits in 1S(2, And next 
year took it off again. We look L.2,300,U00 off sugar 
111 1S4.5, and sundry little sums ill nearly every 
iollonitig year till 16.'>4, wlien nearly lialf a million 
was p'ul oil again, ami that was toll»wi>d by more than 
iim.llier niillion of reiiiiposed duties last year. In 
18,M> and 1864 wo took iieaily two iiiiiiions off tea, 
and in 18.‘>6 put iieaiiy* half of it on again. In 18,61, 
we excimiiged a window-diitv of nearly two millions 
for a house-duty of L.C00,000; ami in 1863, having 
taken bome 1, 300,000 off stamps, we laid two millions 
on th.it department in tlie bli.qio of succ’ession duties, 
liy which the iidieritors of landed catatos are put on 
tiio «auio looting as those wlio reeeivo easti-legacies, 
and arc made to lender to their a/nia inofn*—tlieir 
eouiitiy—an offering on their ucccbbiun to wealtli. 

I’.issing on to the articles we import, we flmksome 
cuiiuiis items. Wo can take five millions of quarters 
of wlieat, altlioiigii last year we got Imt little more 
than hilf that quantity. Oor cuQ'ec is reckoned by 
tens of millions of pounds, and we take more than a 
hundred niilliuii eggs with it. Our consumption of tea 
li.is gr.idunlly swelled ftoin under forty million pounds 
III 1811, to eiglity-tlircG million pounds in 1865. We 
are mordinately fond of spices, eotihumiiig pv‘pper by 
uiillioiis of paiimis, and even indulging in about 
800,000 pounds of eatsin lignea, a qfiice not generally 
known, but closely allied to emiiamorx We filled .the 
nntioifal pqie l.mt year with thirty-seven millioti pounds 
of tob<ie(i^ to bay iiotlimg of cigirs .aiid tobacco maim* 
tieluied; mid vve aecoiiipanied the indulgence with 
1*1^111 and .a*hiiH nulltou gallons of rum, nearly two 
million gullonb of lir/ndy, 200,000 gilloiis of Geneva, 
and nine iiiillion gallons of wine, 'nn' value of the 
article# iiiipoited in 1861 was Ili.l62,50^0Qil), and of 
those of 18,'15 nearly L. 14 4,000,000.* 

And where do we get all tliesc tilings from ? "WliCro, 
above all, do we gut our bread from? Taking Ute 
filteen yiarb’ inipoits from the various countries, we 
find they stand in the fubowing order of importance w 
corn-exporUrs to us:-^. I’rusbia; 2. Russia, south 
yvoits; 3. France; 4. United States; 6. Egypt; 
0. Denmark and the Duchies; 7. Tlie Kanse towns; 
8. It.dinn slates; ‘d. Germany; 10. Russia, north portsi 
11. llollaiid; 12.Turkey; 13. Wallachia and Moldavia; 
14. Spain. iHiiis order was of coum disjurbed ladt 
year, wlien we were witliout oorf-iiuports from Rnsliiu 
Prussia still iiiamtained the lead, and was foltowcd 
by Egypt, then by Denmark,'the tjny«d ‘States, the 
iLuise towns, mid Spam. It is also vhried by seasons 
to h remarkable extt>nt. Tims Spain, last year, sent 
us 200.000 quarters, and in 1843, one quarter; in 
1841, eleven quarters, and the foliowing year, 4000. 









': jsi ilfl Btft talkii ,fbdr Ii'i^$(!;ti»il'’ 

flour y >iid JiMt |ieir^ 8S&,6pb imriJli:^- 
{Somei>iiterj>ri«i^ W4ll^]iian m^irdmiit di«l 
il#56^in(r triple Witlv Englan'd; for in four years he 
double as many hundreiiweiglfits of flour. It 
),would really be an intereBling" Inquiry to ascertain 
who. speculator was, and the reasons which 
jinduced.him to renture bn such a piece of commercial 
enterprise, • 

We get raw cotton from America, the Eajt Indies, 
the Mediterranean, Braail, tlie West Indies, and otlier 
countries, and ftilly lia'f o^ir consumhtion of wool from 
Austl^.a* Tlte Imports of German (?8ol, to tlio niann- 
faietuW bf which some of tlic best broihlelotli millers 
' ainiost entirely confine themselves, have suffered a 
considerable decline. They amounted in 1841 to ne.irly 
' twenty-one million pounds; and last year they reaeheil 
just over six raillion.s. On the other side, the imports 
|fem Australia have gone on increasing from twelve 
ibatil|lVfn pounds iu 1841, to forty-nine millions in 185,1. 

; W^*“ve no returns in tlie Abstract of the value 
of‘eriMrts yroBi foreign countries; but a table of the 
Briti^and Irish produee exported out of tiie United 
Kiligdonf exhibits our enstoraers. Our best custoinbr 
is America: she tabes more than a fourth of our 
tbWt Sxports—^a fact to ponder w'ell over when we fear 
isS .are drifting irito an Amcricau war. Australia and 
the' indies contend for tlie second place, which the 
iStteif lield undisputed until two years since, when 
Australia dispossessed her. The Ilansc tow'os and tlie 
Nm’th American colonies are good customers of ours; 
but Prussia, from whom we take so mucli corn, is very 
Slow in reciprocity. And so, upon the whole, are many 
Uations; for whilst the declared value of our imports 
WW, as we have already said, L,152,500,000 in 1854, 
bur total exports were of tlie declared value of scarcely 
I,.99,000,0Q0; and whilst we imported last year 
L.14i,000,000 worth of goods, wc exported little more 
than.£>.97,000,000. it is tliis ‘balance of traiic’ whicii 
itheieW l^utlemen talk so drearily about when coin 
and currency come on the tapis after a public dinner. 

Anlnstructive table is tliat of tlie receipts and pay- 
Ufyenta by managers of savings-banks, for they corre- 
sp^d exactly witli what we know of the condition of 
tlje country; end if we were left to read our nation’s 
Idstbry by tlie lielp of these figures, we could make no 
Uiismke in estimating tlie condition of tlie industrial 
clasps. Thus, in 1840, the dawn of the Irisli famine 
jtf .s^n in the preponderance of money drawm out of 
Irish Savings-ban]^ over money paid'*iii. In 1847, 
the .distress is universal, and the banks of the United 
i^ngdotn. Slider. TIi4 evil increases, as reg.trds IrAand, 
.in' tits ibllbwlng year, and abates in England and 
Scoflsnd ; but it takes another year to restore matters 
. io a itealti^ state. In tlie two hast yeaAi, a similar 
^ult is seen to that wliieh wnr^ml liigh prices may: 
M expected to produce—more money lias been drawn 
lilt of say^gs-hanks (at least in England and Iceland) 
tiioU has beei^pKi^ 4nto them. 

r -! ' . ——-^—' ' ' ■■ ■ ' ' — 

THE THUFFLE-*HOU.ND. 

Oh the edge of those vast downs which form a lofty 
tobje-land In the south-wesftrn division of France, 
I^K. stood, in the time of Aune of Austria, a small 
very neat cottage. A peasant and his daughter 
sWw its inmates. During a' large portion df the year 
*JP®kred Hlive in idleness, eicept that Margaret 
amused herself with and the 

utmtiUff m Brte lice. Her‘father, Itogbn, was a tiian 

B y habit^wlio, accumwnied by;: four or five 
iflUpds,»,^nt Whole dtjjis ill wandering over 
'*hmh extended to an inunense distance 
his dWelilng. Margon was a tniflle-AatheM^ 
Ujg ^ seasofl—tliat is, in Septemfe ahd 
- went tegulariy thine tunes a Webk with the 




prbdG^;'iif Ik : 

■ off,, tihciNB "K 4 "',n»et 'flroln'.'Pai^'"^ . 

sblA and'blTt<ih"fbr’‘ ve>y'hii^' prti^sj'' thWSUi^rhtu^iW; 

he liad.ebllected.-"'' ' ■ '' ■ 

The downs inythose days Were almost "is ijihflt# 
qnentod as tlio deserts of Africa. No great 1uad-la^ 
over them; no towns, villages, or hamlets dotted the™ 
siirfiuie. *• As far as the eye icouldereach, ybu'’‘bii(dl^ 
observe no church-spire or castle-keep,* but' inUeafl|: 
one dull, brown level, intersected with deep erevii^ikji 
and obscured from ' time to time by Vast clbuds <tt 
dust, which went whirling eastwards before the liiWysti 
lent winds from the Atlantic. If you ventured tb 
traverse this wiiste| you observed now and tlicri small 
marsiies and pools of stagnant water, around whlbh 
was heard perpctimlly the grunt of hugs, or the quick 
sharp hark of a slender dog. Here and there, seated 
on a stone, your eye detected the dingy and almosl 
immovable figure of a peasant, dressed in gariiients^ 
nearly as could be of the colour of the dust. Ho 
always bore a long stick in his hand, and looked forth 
with dreamy eyes over tlie plain where liis unsavoury 
droves were lying down, or plougiiing up tlio earth 
ill Search of sumctliing to cat. Figs are great epicures^ 
and like those gluttons who smack their lips and give 
other tokens of delight when seated before dishes 
exactly to their taste, they used now and then to give'a 
squeak of joy, and plunge their snouts vigorously intd 
the soil. Upon hearing this weleome sound, tenfold 
life .appeared to bo infused into the peasant. Lcajping 
from Ills stone, lie would rush into the midst dtj^" 
drove, and striking right and left with his long stick, 
would pounce upon a little hole in the gromid, from 
the sides of which lie would remove the earth carfer 
fully, .and, extract something which lie esteemed a 
prize, fur 'he put it into a neat basket, lined and 
covered with a white napkin, which lie was then earo;- 
fill to sling upon a pole, fixed in tlie earth for the 
purjiosc. 

Other peasants, not encumbered with the care of 
iiogs, would go forth upon tlie plains, and rendered 
lazy' by the delicious autumnal warmth, stremli 
themselves upon the brown grass, and appear tp he as 
meditative as so many talapoins, speculating upon the 
joys of annihilation. Instead of this, they were only 
watching for flies. Those were their fetishes; these 
they followed with religious fervour, and not altogqjihbr 
without re.ason, since it was the flics that bestowed 
upon th(‘m .all tliey possessed or could enjoy in thk 
world. As soon as a swarm of these guardian divini¬ 
ties were seen to expand tlieir gray little wings ;in 
tlic sun, the silent worshipper advanced with beaiing 
he.art, and, exploring tlieir subterranean retreat, ue.vtar 
failed to find tliere the object of his search—a thing 
about the size of a potato, sometimes of a y^lldwhj^ 
wlyte, sometimes of a blackish brown, rough extCjnatfe 
with pyramidal tubercles, and internally veihed',f|iai| 
variegated like a nutmeg. ‘ ■ "' I-' 

Towards the centre of the desert there i^,a 
dSrnble district, peopled, according to^ the 
of the times, with w’ahrwolves. .Kidges of : 

appeared at intervals above the surface of the 
and here and tlieije you perceived a ciiyiilti^ 
covered thinly with short grass, intofs^klgA ^ 
spaces of diyvsand, and dotted with midl 
fnole-liills. This was the favpu^ib'iekc^'hf; 
with his hounds. No hop approached Tiiih ■ 

shepherds drove thither their fi^ki, .tui 
pe%iant'lY stretched alqng;the 
By comufou consent, "k 

entirely to Maigon, whb'm^ht''^d^b^in'^i'tCi7|^<M::^ 
Sept^ber'eve.fting8, |iei 

with his yale and pbuehifut .dadi|ht4f' 1>^d'e M 
They ponveracd Ahbilt £ l^w,hot. what. ,«Tii«.h<iliiiil 
dkppriisl '11^ 

frpm time, to titpe'a 
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OTcItl) yi|i;wou«ly < 7 *it}i their fore-pawt. Margon and 
•Ajijargaret woul4 t]|^en advance townrda them, haaket in 
hai^^ and receive flrotit their sagacity what aii ancient 
tioot denominated some of t^e delicate cakes of the 
tarth. Immediately after these eij^cnrsiuns, Margon 
would proceed to the village, and bring back wine, 
pfQvisiona, and abundant finery for Margaret, who, 
tliongh she novp% conversed with any one .but her 
fatW, was as fund as a quecu of ribbons, silks, and 
fine cambrics. 

' « It happened about this time that Osrdinal Mazarin 
determined to give a grand hanquet to Anne of Austria, 
and as no feast was then thought complete without 
triifHes of the largest possible lihnonsums, be sent 
down niinterous agents to^^’our I’erigord, liiiiiuusiti, 
and all the ncigbbouriiig provinces, in soareh of these 
inucb-valued dainties. Among these p|hirinis of 
luxury was tlic cardinal’s own secretary, Michel tie 
Lnncy, a young man of polished manners, btit some- 
wliat equivocal character, lie was licree, capricious, 
and occasionally, it is said, cruel. Of wimien, he 
titougbt very little; liis whole mind being bent upon 
two thills, the chase of wild beasts, and power at 
court. lie Lancy reached the village habitually fre¬ 
quented by Margon about nine o’clock in the morning 
of the 5th of Octolter. 'J'lie cardinal, liis master, 
besides being a thorough epicure, hiul an imjmrtant 
^bjecHin viejr in cultivating the good-will of Anne 
of Austria, and had Iherefort* given to De Laney an 
unlimited supply of gold witli which to procure the 
. ijargest aitd finest truffles in France, because the queen 
was immoderately fund of ibcni. 

‘I have heard,’ said he, ‘that somewhere in the 
neighlKiurhood of the Tjiniousin they are someltnics 
founil so large ns to weigh seven or eight pounds.’ 

■ Your eminence is right,’ iinsAvetcd We I.ancy. 
'Indeed, 1 onco saw a truffle, though T know not 
whence it was brought, which weighed ten pounds.’ 

‘Impossible!’ exelatmed the cardinal. 

‘ It is true, your eminence; for I not only saw it, but 
ate of it myself.’ 

* At whose table ? * 

‘At the Oomtesse de la Fcrt("s. "When cut into 
slices, it filled the air with a dclii'iuus fraur.uice, and 
was veined and cloudcHl like the richest maride!' 

‘Madame de hi FerU* is a coiinaisseusc,’ oliaerveil 
Mazarin. ‘ Get me a larger truflle, if possible. Gii<'. 
if necessary, a hmidivd louis-d’ors for It.' 

‘A hundred!’ exclaimed De Laney. ‘Why, De la 
Fertd gavo three hundred, and esteemed it clieap even 
then.’ 

Tlie cardinal, somewhat piqued, replied: ‘Well, give 
^hat you like—five, seven, eight hundred, if necessary.’ 

With this commission De Ijnncy set out, and, ns I 
have 'iMd, arrived at the village about nine o’clock in 
■ the morning of tlie 5lh of October. lie ordered 
h^ealrfaBt, and informed the landlord that he w'islied to 
have some truffles, the finest in the neighbourhood. 
Gppn riiia thu iiost laughed, and replied : ‘It would he 
A very dear breakfast for you, monsieur,’ • 

*ipid I say any tiling about the price?’ replied De 
Hitmcy. ‘ Lot roe have the truffles: 1 am ready to jiay 
whatever they may cost.’ 

‘ 14oitbt that,’ replied mine host.* 

‘Explain yourself,’ observed the seere^ary. ‘What 
^pttld be your charge ? ’ 

Ii^0a4 of giving him a direct answer, the landlor* 
jfej^iad ; ‘ Wo have sometimes truffles here, sir, which 
m valoed on the spot at thrye hundred* louis, and 
fetch, a great deal more in I’ai^.’ s * 

^'^t^othey wqi^i?’ ^ 

or tvelvf pounds.* . • 

,‘'5Cho ,4eBoe they do I Do possess any of tliat 

,dt 1* *wt for u'tpoor country innkeeper to 


‘ Then of*whom may they Ibe purchased f ’ 

‘ Of no one in this village; hut there is a masant out 
upon’the edge of the downs who has generally a jitock 
on Itand, the largest and finest in the yorld. When¬ 
ever couriers come down from Paris^in search of 
truffles- -that isifi'lifu it is for any prince or grantee 
—we send tliein to him.’ ^ 

‘(’an you direct me to hh dwelling‘i*’ 

‘O cerluinly; hut you wiU^l)reakfa«t first. I can 
give j oil truffles of a moderate si/c, whicli, after nil, nro 
quite as Sice as the large ones; tlie oidy difference is 
in (he name of flip tiling.’ . , 

De Lnney bvtakfasted, and* lliei>, wilh n guide 
fiirniphed Iniih iiy the landlord, set <]#it foi Margnn’s ’ 
eotlage. At fir»t, the road lay through the cnlliiated 
country, inter-period with small woods, which iiad now 
been p.iiiitid wilh ihe most lirillinnt colours by the 
Iiand of aulnimi - yellow' and dee 3 > brown violet, gray 
and crimson, interniidgled with dark or faded green. 
IJy degrees tliey left all vegetation la-hind them,^nd 
issued fortli niam the s.indy piniiis, when- the ^'"-"Was 
keen and biting ns on t^ie sen-shore. It imparted,* 
how-ever. a buoynney to tlic frame, and a llush^rti tlw 
cheek, and set the animal spirits violently iq liiotion. 
De Laney' bestrode bis liorsu with greater energy and 
pride tliau ever, rising mechanically in the saddle, an<l 
looking ardnnd him haughtily ns if in quest of some 
antagonist. At lengtii, as they' approached Mnrgon’s 
cottage, he helield Margaret sitting on a stone-bench 
lieside till- door with a lace cushion upon her lap. He 
stoppcil nnvl looked a"ain ; it could not la-—no, it was 
not MadenioiscHe de la Forte; and yet the likeness 
was pxfreiiie. He alighted, gave Ids horse to tho 
peasant who had brought him from the village, and. 
imbonm‘t>-d. with a (|uiek breathing, ami a trembling 
throu'-li his wlioh- tr.iiiu*, approacherl the unknown 
beinity. 

‘^lademoiselle,’ lie s.iid gently, ‘is this Uio house of 
Monsieur de Margon?’ 

‘ Tliis is Margon’s Immhle dwelling,' answered 
Margaiet, rising. • 

‘(’.in 1 speak with him?’ inquired T)e Lanoy; ‘Or 
conld y'on give nu- the information 1 re([uirr ?’ 

‘Wliat is it, monsieur?’ she s.aid, in a sweet low 
voice. 

‘ I have come all tlie way from I’liris,’ he replied, ‘ to 
piirehasp. for ('arditml Mazarin, some of Monsieur de 
Mnrgon’s truffles. Tliey' are celebrated througliont ail 
France; and 1 am eoraniissioned to give a high price— 
any price for tlie very largest he may happen to havp 
on hand.’ •* 

‘ My f-ither,’ Margaret replied ,witir.a smile, ‘is out 
on the (kiwns, and will not he back for some hours; 
iml, if you like, I will take you to him. I know the 
way perfedly. and, in fact, occasionally* go trufflcr 
hunting myself.’ • 

De Laney gazed at her face, reddening and ppUng 
by tuyis, and scarcely able to reiily. Margaret, then, 
with a low winstio enlled forth a lii.’ai\riS*t Mund from 
the house, and patting it .softlyriWi’ iFie licad, said; 
•'I'liis is tlie tliiest fruffle-hunter in the world; and 
perhaps, ns we go Jllong, I may be able to slicw you 
some sport.’ ^ 

Pierre wagged his tns), and appeared folly td dotn- 
prehend the praises bestowed on liim. Ha ^ked up 
in his mistress’s fare, nsuiuoli as to #ny: ‘M^Obute; 
1 am ready to shew tins gentleman foet cau do all 
you say.’ 

Observing De Laney preparing to go op foo^ 
Margaret s!ncl;*‘Yott had better rid#, $irj the wiyr is 
long and rough.’ * 

‘ What! and you walk ? ’ ti« e*dillmed. • a 
‘ O yes; I am used to vr^Uting, aiffl almost fency I 
cwld beat your horse in the country wo Imve to 
traverse.' 

The courtier first protested he could not be' guilty 







to toiMint'hif lioF^ wliiteMftrgaret.praceeded! 
Serersl ttmo« he pret««d her to get up hhhiu^ 
P^'hut ilte declined modeetijr hat firmly. Every 
! •» th^ went along, 1^ Lancy became more 
'«nd more impressed with that a>^ 'A^liicli real beauty 
.and'jrittue inspire. He imagined lie had never beheld 
a re^ woman before; she was so simple, so unsophis¬ 
ticated, and yet so tliorouglily self-possessed. There 
was, in faol, a sort of nlajesty about her person, wliich 
nMtiit have , sprung entirely iVom the character of her 
mind. At len|th, when they Iwd uroceede<J far into 
the downs, Pierre priofed up his earB,igave a loud bark, 
'^and, darting forward, was soon seen scratching up the 
: earth with extraordinary vigour. 

,, ‘ What is he doing?’ inquired I>e Lsncy. 

‘ He has found a truffle,’ replied Margaret. She 
then called out: ‘Have a care, Pierre!’ 

' But Pierre seemed to be efithusiastic, and went 
;on digging with all his might. For fear he siiould 
injure the delicacy,' Margaret ran to him. lie had 
s«Jrea^ cleared away the eartli from aliout the truffle, 
whioltiistood there perfectly uninjured, the largest ever 
seen.: Margaret it up, and placing it gently pn 
' tbe.saddfe before De Lancy, said: 

■ ^ Present that from me to his eminence the cardinal; 

'ityis the gift of a peasant-girl to the most dfstinguishcd 
Agji in Europe.’ 

; ‘Nay-!—not so. You surely don’t mean to give it for 
: mothiug? Vexclaimed l>e Lancy. 

, 'Yes, but 1 do thougli,’ she answered; ‘and it is 
O^y as a present that you shall have it.’ 

: At that moment, l)e Lancy conceived a bright idea, 
Which he kept very properly to himself. 

‘Shall I not have the pleasure,’ lie said, ‘of seeing 
Monsieur de Margon before I return to Paris?’ 

‘ Why, yes,’ replied Margaret, ‘ for there he is bearing 
a whole basket of truffles along with him.’ ' 

Margon now came up with ail his liounds, which 
bounded upon Margaret, as if tliey would devour her, 
some Kckiiig tier hands, and others leaping up and 
touching even her cheek with their tongues. 

‘DownI downl’ she exclaimed, but feeling pleased, 
.nevertheless, by their boisterous demonstrations of 
oirection. De Laiicy’s errand was now c’ ,dainod to 
Margon, who, upon viewing tlie splendid truffle 
found and presented to the cardinal by his daugliter, 

' > exdaimed; 

'‘By my faith, it is the largest and finest I have 
ever seen! It is a marvel; it cannot qieigh less tlian 
fourteen pounds. sHowever, I Iiave some here nearly 
SI large, and tlie/shajl all go together to Ins cmiii^ice.’ 

'Upoh their return to tlie cottage, a large basket was 
filled with the most superb truffles, and I)e Ltincy had 
no farther ^cuse for prolonging liis visit, however, he 
took Margon aside, and confessing tliat he liad fallen 
ialove witli ids daughter,, pressed him to bestow her 
hand upon him. ^ 

‘It,is asfimlifo foncy,’ replied the peasant; ‘she 
is .not fit to D^'vlic wife of a courtier: slio must 
marry some honest peasant in tlie neighbourhood. I 
do not wisli her to be unhappy*, and unhappy she 
WouUl eertainly be if raised out of her sphere.’ 

, : But De Lancy entreated ant^onjiired liim to change 
bia resolution, and protested lie would make her hapjiy 
in Paris. 

1*1 tell you,’ replied the father, ‘it is a foolish fancy, 
|i»d;WiU prove it thus t take tliree months to consider 

B“^you will not require half so much—and at the 
totd of that time you will completely* hWe forgotten 
the truffle-hunter.’ 

Aw you.wiU not bestow her himd on any other in 
■4M,w«rv*l f 

Slwpnoii.' ^ . 

tne yow band, then,’ . 


‘..SiQr".ao^ing.;foi'..yA« 

Ifo Lancy- ‘If 

should be disturbed by Jbeatowmg one thQu^ un-ai ‘ 
person so unwortby-.' K 1 remember ; Ma 

paused. 

‘ She shall he yours,’ replied M^ont ‘ItkaoW Bijr >. 
child, and will answer for her.' 

The tjuffles were conveyed^ to i^gris, and Catdiiafi 
de Mazarin, upon learning the geneeosity of the.’; 
peasant, forwarded to him, through the governor i 
tlie province, 1500 louis-d’ora. ‘I will notj’ bs saodt * 
‘ be outdone in generosity by a truffle-hunter.' . ^ 

De Lancy then explained the part of the story wbicli . 
concerned liimself.* 

.‘And do you intem^to return?' inquired the 
cardinal. 

‘ Certainly, your eminence. She resembles Made¬ 
moiselle do la Eerte'.’ 

‘ In person only, I hope,’ observed the csrdinaL 

‘Why, your eminence?’ 

‘ Because all tlie La Fertes are bad, and your peasant- 
girl is worth a tliousand of them!’ ' V 

‘I hope to have the honour,’ replied De Lancy, ‘of • 
presenting her to your eminence, in less than a weekj 
as Margaret de Lancy,’ 

‘ 1 bid you God speed!’ replied the cardinal. 

The young man returned to*thc downs, where he 
found Margaret exactly as before; and ^pon making 
known the passion lie bad conceived for her on the 
first day of their meeting, was fortunate enough to 
obtain iier consent, so that he was enabled to keep 
promise to liis eminence. Margaret de Lancy firfs 
thenceforward considered the hriglitest ornament in 
the court of Anne of Austria, to whom she often 
related liow she owed her good-fortune to the truffle- 
hound. « 


GARIBALDI. 

CONCLUmSO AUTtCLU. 

Gknf.ral OomsoT had refused to ratify the articles 
already signed and guaranteed by Lesseps, In his 
letter to tlie triumvirate, publisiied on the evening. . 
of Saturday the 2d of June, the general asserted 
that Lesseps had exceeded the powers granted to him;: 
that his own instructions from France were entirely 
opposed to suclf an agreement; and he therefore now 
considered his troops at liberty to recommence hostili¬ 
ties. ‘Orily,’ continued the latter, ‘with the view of 
giving our fellow-countrymen, who are desiropi of 
quitting Rome, the means of doing so with ease, and 
at the request of the secretary of the French Embassy, 

I shall postpone the attack on the Piazza—that ii, 
fortress—until Monday morning.’ .. > 

Contrary to all laws of military honour, Oudinot. 
did* not await the term he had specified., At*three': 
o’clock on the morning of Sunday, the Sd June, the > 
Roman outposts at the Villa Fanfili, and the Villa 
Cersini, outside the Porta Sail Pancrazio, were ;|1^-: i 
iiig, in full reliaiicc on the word of the French geper^, 
when they saw themselves snddenly surrounded and 
taken prisoners by two French battalions. At the 
same time, in an (foposite direction, a French brigade : 
surprised Ponje Molle, where tbey encountered a sharp, 
tlioiigh unavailing resistance. 

Oudinot justified his conduct by a-quibble-upon 
words, more suited to a disreputable attorney than 
a brave soldier. He had promised not to' attack tlie 
PiSiza, thf place itself, until the 4tli ef.iJ.ane, butba)^ 
said nothing about the suburtf J.' Thuii, by taking 
advantage of atmiserable equivocation, i^sefoion vra4. 
obtained of importani posttiemsi from wliitfo the oanDh , 
ants could lecurely flreitipqn the. walk. Agoio, af <m/ 
the SOth of AprM, the forth-follt 

^gnal .of alarm,to 














legion ^ Gkriibildl, 
tbo :gAlkuit eorpt of. I/ombard vdunteei^t livhbse 
bnvery mA eufKirings have been lo unaf^tedly 
.fjaaonled 0)t BnuUo i}andq)o, repairing to tiie gate, 
wero apeedlly engaged in a deiperate conflict. Three 
, thnee yrere the contested positiotfs taken and lott; 

ilw French Oaltrays pouring in fresh troops, while the 
. 'Botnans, althougt^receiving no additions to tijeir force, 
jutd weakened by being sent forward in small and 
'Unsupported bodies, were nevertheless able to sdstain 
. ihb liattte for sixteen hours. 

Acknowledged on all sides to have displayed the 
, most dauntless conrage—now heading a battalion in a 
charge at the bayonet’s point, now flying to rally his 
■men if he fancied he peru^^ a symptom of discour¬ 
agement, exposing himselT wherever the balls fell 
thickest—Garibaldi is censured in some qjianers for 
the want of scientific combination and resource evinced 
hy his proceedings on tiiis day. 

Accuatomed to the desultory skirmishes of South 
America, the system wliich had been successful in 
routing and harassing the Neapolitans, was totally 
unsuited when opfH>8ed to the disciplined, compact, and 
ever-renewed masses which the French were continually 
bringing forward. Instead of concentrating his forces 
cn one given point, he sent out first one, and then 
ianother company, wherever danger seemed to threaten, 
*wjthaiit measuring the disparity of numbers or tlie 
nature of the resistance they were to encounter; so 
that the close of a day which has not been unaptly 
,„<ermed one of hrmeric comhattt, left the French con- 
"’ilinned indeed of the bravery of tliose from wliom they 
had little anticipated such obstinate resistance, but 
istill masters of almost ail they had seized upon in the 
morning. 

The fdilowing day—taught, as he admitted, b 3 ' 
■experience—Garibaldi changed his plan of action. No 
longer uselessly to expose tho lives of his bravest 
troops, inevitably the first to be sacrificed in such 
hand-to-hand fighting, he determined to content him¬ 
self with occasional sorties, and liarassing the works of 
the besiegers by a continual cannonade from the walls, 
which for some days, until tlieir own artillery was in 
a position to return it, caused them much injurj'. 

.His sallies were in general rendered incil'ectual 
by the vigilance of the Frencli, and the inexperience 
or impetuosity of the volunteers, who w'ould begin 
to shout and discharge their arms at too great a. 
distance; neither had he more success in an attempt 
to blow up a bridge tlie enemy occupied across the 
Tibe^, against which he sent a boat filled with com¬ 
bustible material. He next endeavoured to under¬ 
mine the batteries which they were fust throwing up, 
sdthough he had notiiing but a few civil engineers, and 
a battalion of wretchedly ignorant pioneers, to oppose to 
ail their resources in that department; but disiwvered 
.ere tfteir completion, the French turned water intd the 
^galleries, and foiled that project also. Time passed 
dW, The besiegers’ works were rapidly gaining ground ; 
«very day new* batteries opened their lire; still the 
Bomans nourished hopes that the representations of 
M. de liesseps—who bad assured them all would ho 
.(ibt right cm his arrival in Paris—^would be acceded 
to by the French Assembly; so that each day gained 
■was hailed almost as a victory. 

.. The arrival of another envoy, M. de Corcelles, at the 
Iknd-Qunrters of Oudinot, dispelled these expectations. 

' >2n'a letter he caused to be transmitted from ttience, to 
■the chaiioellor of the French Embassy, and by him 
.Iflss^aifled to MazzinL he decl|tred that his government 
4lfltsisK)wed all partiqisfation in the convention ratified by 
■^jLeasepsf as it had annulled the Mwer^ granted to him 
I, khree days before it was drawif This gross violation 
'of public Jlkith. awoke a atorm of iodignltion in the 
' EopnwAMenbi^i whteh irappUM the, ttimulus of the 

Undeterred by 


threats orOudinc^; who^sriat^vil^ ; 

the city in ashes, it wn nudved teilst* 

ance, though at the sanm time 

that so soon as the Fremdi effected a viu,'fka 

walls and planted a battery upon it; evlryttiiug srould 
be lost. * • * ' 

This happened on the night of the fllst of /ana. 
The Roman officer, going his rounds of inspecttog, 
found himself surrounded near the gate of San Fkife' ;; 
erazio, and taken prisoner. "Where he had j 

soldiers half an hour before, were now stationed , 
enemy, occupying the breach as quietly as they migkk: 
have relieved gnsrd in a fortress. The whole cirounih ' 
stance was ipvolved in inextricablq, mystery. iW 
terrified sentinels declared the Fremdi had made their 
appearance from under ground, and compelled theni. 
to fly; others reported that they had discovered a 
secret door opening into a subterraneous passsf^, 
leading from the outdr base of the wall into the city ; 
suspicions of treacliery were not wanting to inc.feasB 
the general gloom—all was terror and mistrust, 

On that' same night, another bastion fell f!ito tiia> 
bands of the French, tliougli not without an obvtinate 
resistance, Garibaldi, who bad liufried thitl;,er on the 
first inlelligence of the disaster, being, as ever, foiemosti'T 
among the combatants. 

These eVents soon transpired in Rome itself, and' 
produced a dreadful impression. Great differences 
of opinion prevailed amongst the principal authorities; 
the commander-in-chief, Koselli, urged the necessity 
of an immediate general attack to regain, at the point 
of the bayonet, all that had retxintly bmn lost; bat 
Garibaldi, whose courage no one could impugn, set 
himself strongly against this proposal. Acquainted 
with tile discouragement that for the moment pervaded 
even the best in the ranks, witli the whispers of 
treachery that were in circulation, he foresaw such 
a movement would only accelerate the final ruin, and 
declined sharing in its responsibility. 

This determination produced disputes between Min- 
sclf and Mazziui, who supported lloselli's proposition, . 
and bitterly censured Garibaldi for persisting in his 
refusal. It is easy to conceive tlie irritation these' 
reproaches engendered in tlic minds of the hardy chief¬ 
tain and his officers, coming as they did from one who 
never shared their perils, but, provided with a safe- 
conduct, in case of the. worst, had uo harder fate to 
anticipate than a return to his easy exile in England; 
and who sat securely ail day in tlie Capitol, penning 
iiifiaiumatorysaddresses to the people, oflering to bury. 
Iiiinself under the ruins of Romht; or discussing the 
bas'w of the republican constitution, in drawing up 
which, with a ludicrous affectation of stability, the 
Assembly, up to the very last, continued lo emph^ 
themselves^ We do not heat of tlieir sitting on ivory 
thrones or holding .golden sceptres, yet cannot reflrain : 
from tlie surmise, that awaiting the inroad of a setsond 
Rrenyus, tliese modern Fatres Conscripti wishefl to ' 
get up a little imitation of tj;e ^ ggsaaiy ef thdic 
venerable predecessors. 

But whatever tho animosity of their private feelings,, 
to tlie honour of tlth defenders of Rome be it record^, 
not a trace of wavering was perceptible in their; bearing 
before the enemy. le* a manner surprising to..ihd^ 
solves, wonderful to those who remember 
did not number at the utmost above 12,1^0^ iihen, 
unused to the artf or discipline of'Wgr; oppos^ to 
40,000 of tlie hest'^troops^,p^ FraiJce, they persevered: 
in holding out. The populace - shewed ihe /tguoe 
determins^/fti. * : J^ ^ 

The bombardment was ndV constantly kept 
and although insignificant j^ ccpparison witE ibe 
details with which the flsKWt renjfiTkable siege in 
modern history has rendered us familiar, yet when 
viewed in relation to to actual^ as well, 

as to antecedent of rile ifomsns, toi^ nhtiitk a 














Qi«' tpiritr lbf iwhieb:^ 

' 150 rtdt fell withia aum^ 

houses were i.grieT?«»u*ly injuredi litiU not • 
iplilat,: iWifc a cry,n®* * deiiaand for surrender 
IPitt beard. Opoe only, oix the S7th, when n report had 
abroad that Gaiil^di, owing to a dispute with the 
vg^>eraldq-cbief, had abandoned his hcad>qaarters near 
'the Porta San Pancrazio, and retired into Borne, 
there wae aa immense jiproar of the people, recalling 
him to Ms post. Manara, the galiant young leader of 
Lombard Volunteers, hastened to him, uonjuring 
him to yield; gnd on Jiis,consenting to. reassume the 
eommand,. the -appieuse of the .:.‘hole population 
sCGompahied hiiq back to tlie gate. 

'Meantime, the French, haring planted twelve pieces 
tbf ominoa on the breach, of which they Jiad first 
gidned possession on the 21 s^ commamM the prin¬ 
cipal points of dofence remaining to tlie Homans, and 
'efibeted otlier broaches in the'^baations surrounding 
' Ban.Pancrazio; on which, and tlie villas and palaces 
witUi^ and without the walls on tlie western part of 
f?Bome, tlie chief brunt of ^le siege appears to have 
fidtoi' On the night of the 27th, after having by 


■il'i viiTn 


' which Oanbaidii had hitherto occupied, to a mere 
s1uil;.'and dcmpeiled him to move his quarters to 
1 the TOla Spada, they made a fresh attempt to force 
their' way into the town, but were repulsed after a 
‘ cUmbat of several hours. The Romans had 400 killed 
with'bayonet-wounds alone in this action—a proof of 
theiit desperate resolve, althougli convinced of the 
hopelessness of tlie struggle, to illustrate by a glorious 
reMtance the last episode of the war of liberation. 

■ At two o’clock ill the morning of tlie SOtli of dune j 
the final assault took place. Favonred by the dark- ] 
ness of the night and the weakness of tiic outposts, j 
tlie Frencti forced their way in three close coLuyins 
tlirough the several breaches in the walls, and poured 
inai the- Homan encampment. Confused cries, tlie 
beatitig of drums, tlie call to arms, were heard on 
every *ide. Shouting a popular hymn, his drawm 
sWprd. in his hand, Garibaldi sprang forward. Tiie 
: most determined followed liim; others, terrified at thrj 
suddenness of tlie attack, linng back. Tin enemy had 
already gained possession of a barricade thrown up in 
front of the Villa Spada, where, as before mentioned, 
the head-quarters hod tliat clay been e.stabli6hed. 
Taking .courage from their leader’s example, the 
Romans hastily formed and charged them here; the 
barricade was alternately lost and wonumidst fearful 
; nprdar and carjalfe. Wth the dawn of day the 
fij^tltig became general at all points, and was main- 
tahted for several hours. A final charge jvith the 
bayonet, headed by Garibaldi, drove the French hack 
behiod t|iei% second line; but it was the lest effort of 
despair, and exhausted the rcinakiing strength of his 
troops. Seeing that all was over, he sent an aid-de- 
camp to the Assembly to announce that further Resist¬ 
ance was*'«itKD|^tieabIc. The triumvirate resigned, 
.and tile muni^KfimthoTities undertook to treat with 
Oudinot. 

For two or three days, deputations to and from the 
■ camp followed eacii other in rapid succession, without 
coming to any positive conclusion. All was uncer- 
' laioty and foreboding. In some quarters of the town, 
the populace, restless and tumaltuous, erected barri- j 
i snd demanded a continuation of the war ; but 

^e majority a sullen despair was discernible, a ' 
'doj^lisd acquiescence to an inevitable fate which un¬ 
mistakably indicated tbe popular abSonWee to . the 
'jlBl^^fjlwyokc. One um'ortunate priest, having uttered 
, Jnps^wguarded exelamay on: ‘ Welcome the French I ’ 
tile iMuriated rabble, and literally 


It,i«t«a known that on the 8d of July the 
teotod'OTthe mourafid drama woMd take place. . , 


square of ^t Fet#ii^rCmbaMi addi»(«ed tbatbifaritkeir 

follo.wingtetmsi:,41 ,,,u 

‘ Soldiers 1 That whlobhl have to Offer*y«» lis thhMi** 
hunger, thirst, c^hl, heat ;.no pay, no b<tna(d(iSfi*noi> 
rations; but continual alarms, focced marches, eiiaiigsa i 
at the point of tlie bayonet. Whoever loves dvr epuritry^^ 
and glor^'may follow roe,’ Ne^ly ij^WO nfett an*«re»te 
this appeal—the last stake in a despefate gatUte 
Without a moment’s dday they were on 4heh? m*rcl!fl 
towards Tivoli, from which Garibaldi's.:inteiition wda:;f 
to throw himself into the mountainous districts cOtn^’-; 
municating with Tuscany. 'No soimer was: it knowa; 
lie had quitted Rome, tlian the Fi-ench army made ite!< 
entiy; and at four o’cloc^on tlie afternoou of tfae .8d' 
of .July 1849, llio cross-keyed banner of St Peter once' 
more fioamd from the castle of St Angelo. : ■ 

On setting out, Garibaldi had taken with him A. 8Unn <; 
of money from the military-chest sufficient frr' the . 
immediate necessities of the troops—at the same tithe:”'I 
he sold ills wateii, to supply any personal expenditure, 
Wc mention this fact, communicated to us by an-f- 
Englishman of unimpeachable veracity, wlto was at> 


»L>-»1 f t m tMO if* i m ; 


in which we fear he had not many imitators. Ilia 
faithful wife, who had joined him early in tiie winter, < 
leaving lier three children with his mother at Nice^'> 
insisted, althougli far advanced in pregnanoy, on v 
accompanying him. No arguments could dissuade bcc>: 
from this determination; tlie peculiar dangers to. 
which she well knew lie would be exposed, being onljn,;;, 
additional motives to decide her not to leave riita- 
alone to emiountcr them. 

Eluding the vigilance of both the Frencli and 
Austrians, who were scouring the country in large 
force to curpriso him, by ids wonderful guerilla :' 
inauunivres—now shewing himself on one point, and 
iiidiiciiig them to concentrate their movements upon 
it; then, by n rapid night-march over paths inacces*: 
siblc to regular troops, appearing, as if tlirough'. 
enchantment, in a completely opposite direction— 
Garibaldi made liis way into Tuscany. 

His reception in this state, overawed hy the presence >: 
of a large Austrian army, soon convinced him tiiat aU - 
dreams of striking a decisive blow for Italy must be 
laid aside. Arezzo closed its gates to his travel-worn' 
followers; at Mcaitcpalciano he was fired at from .a.: 
convent. Nothing remained but to retreat to some 
place of safety, where he could secure the best terms i 
of surrender for his men; that effected, liis own- 
resolution w-as to endeavour to make his way to t 
Venice, which still refused to submit. 

Over rugged passes of the Apennines, at one moment 
apparently encircled by the enemy, beyond possibility i' 
of escape, the next, by some daring stratagem; once'ii 
more getting free from their toils; fording Hivert, 
traversing woods, in silence and darkness; rojSisiiiff 
to the uttermost the hardships he had bid tlietti 
anticipate. Garibaldi at length brought his troops to ; 
tlm foot of the mountain, on which stands the neuttal : > 
state of the republic of San Marino. ' i - 

Closely pursued by the Austrians, wlm'shot 
prisoners they took in skirmisliing, the tegdqn^ fi^'l 
diiced by discourdlgement and fatigue to hail 
original numljer, demanded shelter for a .ibw houn- oq, : 
the twritory of tlie republic; wltilo Guilnddi' eo&-.>:! 
ferred with the heads the government’ respVtViPlp^ 
‘their medmtion with the Austrians.':' .Tto 
offered by General de Hahne, l OvereaUiig tbe. impatiM )'; 
osi^ of the Archduke Hntest; wlio wanted ItO vattifikl^ 
without delay or eonditiwis,: weilpr^to Gharibttldi,.|)e]fttt 
mission to embark Id some foe AVlftRan ifttii 

his followers, on laying down their iarste, * avfiMMBdtV^i^ 
to their:m'J>tettveconntrtsBi : - 'i 

Leaving > Ml <nien free to accept tbienffiSt, 

^.:''aigkt, .vrith-fait w;ifr oai tt'hrindred or«pMif 
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braikd plaiiiff 6f ’'tbi» 
iBomUL )egii|i^nBi andj notwithstanding''the' exposed 
tlw'Buccee^led, with one exception, 
itftirefteSti^ ^ fea-coast between Bin^ini and Kavennhi 
UflifateiTed'^'tbe penalties denounced on those who 
'.gstyOvltim'Vahy shelter or assistance, some fishermen 
iprbeided sttiHog'boi^ts, in which the little band 
jj^i: hoped to make good their escape to Venice. But 
the 'dataitatiou of Garibaldi at the prospect of deli'rer- 
hacei 'waB.damped by the loss of liis beloved com¬ 
panion, Fadre Ugo Bassi^ who missing his way in the 
descent from San Marino, lta<l, it was feared, fallen 
into the hands of the enemy; a, sufmise buttoo well 
grounded, though the inhumatt accompaniments of his 
late had never entered into hU friend’s darkest anti¬ 
cipations. At first, the wind was favourj^ble, and 
Garibaldi hoped the breeze would invigorate his 
' drooping wife, who leaned upon his breast, exiiaustcd 
with her recent unceasing fatigue, and a slow fever 
she haB taken at Borne. But as night dres' on,, a 
heavy storm arose; the wind became contrary, and 
daybreak disclosed the startling 8t>cctacle of several 
Austrian ships-of-war within gunshot range, and 
evidently prepared^flo intercept their progress. No 
sooner were they descried than the cannons opened 
fl^. Some of the barks were sunk, others captured ; 
one 01 %, that wiiicli contained Garibaldi, succeeded 
iu roaching land. Bidding the few survivors disperse, 
eadi to seek his own safety, followed only by one 
(t^cer, one of those who, fifteen months before, bad 
sailed with him from Monte-Video, lie bore his 
sinking wife in his arms to the concealment of an 
adjacent wood, half morass, half thicket; and there, 
laying her on the ^uuud, endeavoured to rally her 
failing energies. But it was in vain. Thc'>ngony of 
those last few hours, the terror of the doom she knew 
hci! husband would incur if taken prisoner, had con¬ 
quered even that dauntless spirit, had crushed that 
devoted heart. 

There was no help at hand. It was n desert place ; 
not a Bonl was stirring whom they could dcspatcli to 
seek assistance. No shelter, no food, no covering for 
tlmsc spray-drenched limbs. Fowcrless in that dread 
conflict, the strong man watched the gradual ebbing 
of the life, whose every hope, and joy, and endeavour 
had been so strongly bound up in his own. 

Xiater in the day, some peasants came near the miser¬ 
able strangers. Struck with pity at the sight of their 
distress, they yielded to Garibaldi’s entreaties to go to 
Bavenpa for a physician, and brought a cart on which 
they placeil the dying woman, and conducted them to 
their home. A bed was here hastily prepared, and her 
. husband placed her in it; but scarcely had he laid her 
down when she breathed her last. 

, As if stricken beneath this unexpected blow. Garibaldi 
bowed fiis liead upon his arms in hnpete8.s despcrati'oii. 

Blit the foe was already on his track. Moments were 
preoious^too precious for him who still believed iu his 
mission'to the living, to waste in fruitless mourning 
oyer the dead. ’With a last farewell to the remains 
; of> 'the woman he had loved faithfully and well, he 
turned, hastily away to pursue his weary flight. 

The;pity and reverence of the poof countryman who 
vhsd'jdven slielter to the dying Anna, led lym to main- 
; tain bis promise to lier husband of consigning her to | 
I the gravA Unfortunately,dtowever, the instinct of her' 
^ikvwtrite'dog led to toe detection of this act of humanity. 

J Tlw^PQOr brute, searching tor its mistress, di^ompos^ : 
‘ tfla amrth'iupon the newly madj grave—attention w!b 
l0> :the spotow^ remains were, identified, a«d 
'I^ J^idi^sponvlcte{|fof transgre^ing the law against 
»helf was im^ 

AhaudonSng tlie tdia of going to Venice, alFGaribMdi 

could 

ha fiad to traverse part of the Boman j 


StsteB>and ;Ttasianyy?!toto^ihra»)^is|*.'3iifihj 

under hosidtable roofs, whose ownerattasoai^r 

deter from lendinif him assistance, or' 

woods and cavernsby day,.and pursuing'lds 

night, it was not tin tile Sth of Septembertltat ialhijean 

fishing-bark landed him at Porto-Venere, a sipall sa|i»;s: 

port in the Sardinian states. • V'i 

In the still excited state o( popular feeling, tfae^ 
Piedmontese government, which had too good oauiU^ 
to dread tiie spread of the red republican toeorieh,;y 
fancying that Garibaldi, fresh from iutorcoiirse with'! 
Mazzini, might be* imbued with nis doctrines, looked^ 
with some uneasiness on his presence iy the country ;;'' 
and notwitlistanding that the Chamber of Boputies at 
Turin, in an order of the day, asserted that any intima¬ 
tion for his withdrawal was n violation of tiie (xtnstitu- 
tion, after some weeks had passed, during which lie 
went to see his mother and cliiidren at Nice; it was 
signified to liiin that it would be advisable for a tiyio 
he should depart. Without a murmur, Garjjtaidi:: 
obeyed. Befusing all the oijers of pecuniary assistaoce .' 
pressed upon him, tor the next tour or five years li«%:itiii. ; 
not,seen in Europe; but worked for )us living,.fArst.Ut'v 
Tangier, then in different ports of South America, as:.' 
patiently and laboriously as if the days of Monte-Video 
and Borne had never been. He whs not even always 
employed at sea; tor eighteen months he had a subOT- 
dinate situation in a tallow manufactory. It was not 
till the summer of 1864 that he returned to Genoa, 
eoiUTn.tnding a small American merchaut-vessei. Tite. 
government had lost their fears of him then ; their new 
institutions had acquired strength, though Mazzini had 
not relaxed his enmity nor his efforts to stir up dis¬ 
affection against the constitution. To the delight of 
all moderate men, and the disgust of tiie ultra-liberals, 
Garij^aldi, after nearly five years of absence, gave, his , 
public testimony to the soundness of the present form' 
of government, exhorting the people to adhere faithfully 
to it, and to look to Piediiiout us the hope and example qf 
Itah/l Of the last two years there is nothing to i4cord.' 
Accepting the post of captain of a small steamer plying 
between Nice and Marseille, he fulfilled the duties of 
his situation with his usual diligence and.zeal; and 
strangers who noticed the bronzed sailor, busied on the 
quays amongst bales of merchandise, would liave bad - 
Bonie difliculty in hellcving him to be the cclebratetr* 
Garibaldi. 

Our tusk is done. Without comment or deduction : 
of our own, we have tr.aced, as briefly and truthfully as 
in our power, the principal facts fa the life of this ;, 
remarkable man. 'We know not ,if our readers will 
rise from ^ the perusal of this article with the samo , 
impression that its compilation has left upon our 
minds; but .looking bock dispassionately onjius career, 
Garibaldi rings to us like true metal amidst a host of 
counterfeit coin; and in a day when we are almost • 
sickene^ with tlic base impersonations of patriotism 
meeting us at every turn, stands ijirt lj ja Jlte grand 
simplicity of some of the best niodoWTR antiquity.* , 

_____ -■•jV -li 

THE FAIE MAIDS OF COBNWALI,.' .\ 

‘Fivk shillings will lie aiufily sufficient,’ we solUoi^sad; 


as wo handed two half-crowns to the postboy > 

driven us over to our fishing-station. We iay poiti^yt! 
because it is the usual term, and because,Tf' he/iyjto a^^^ 
boy, but had gray Imir and three children, stUI h*;; 
proved his title to the first half of his netoe, beiiii^;; 

_ 'J* » _ ... '■■■,. 

* Tb# ttliovo iuirrative. It wilt 1)9 6T)SWTe(l, IS wTUtert%ji ; l 

wan present In Italy, and well atoivitotidwiritb iuMsiR; SvsaM' 
durtng' Uie whole (O’ the oxoittakpatlOdv^ hoolui rSAriad 
to are: KanaIU~£e IsUirie Jtetigne dal IBWaUi90(‘.Tom-n • 
Memorie Storiche mil' iutenimta Franeae in ^na net iXiS." Ihaneo 
—liiogri^ di Otuiegpe GarihaMf. Emilto ]}Hadole--i’TaloiiABy , 
Italimnk- ’■> 













flUlWriVr «> atnpid «nd d«af «« (oiy po$tf in the Iting'; 
49tii> lie iMd been silent on the subject of the weatlwr, 
erhicli we intn^uaed at starting; he had merely given 
two oonvers|tional jerks about the harvest, which wc 
binuglit forward al^er the first two miles; and only 
warmed into a sentence wheit ^ <’i' 

journey, we stabted tliat unfailing topic with his 
gcnus-^namely, matters equine—describing a tandem- 
drive of some length ^undertaken by ourselves and a 
friend on a late interesting crisis in our university 
career. ‘■ 

Five shillings apiware<i to he flmply snfllcient, to 
judge from the mati'iier in which tiiey were received. 
Away rattled fiie gig, and we turned ipto the hotel in 
search of dinner. Of course the liotel is called ‘Tlie 
Ship:* lea-side hotels have a habit of being called 
ships. Of course, too, there is a commercial room, 
wherein sits one of the tribe commercial. We wonder 
what earthly purpose he call come down to Fast 
Outoftheway for, and conclude he is a traveller for a 
fishhook manufactory, tliere lieing very little opening 
for any otlier trade. We suhscqueiitiy Icxrn lie 
app<>urs for a net-making nim at llridport. 

In 'ilte raeantinie, tiie durkness sets in all m n mimite, 
as it seems; so we order candies and a private room— 
the latter, wc find, is a work of supererogation, all tlie 
rooms being private rooms, 'J'hc traveller in the fiali- 
oet line liM a room to himself; we have a room to 
ourself; and the two other rooms have tliemselvcs to 
themielvcB, there being no one else in the lioiise. 

We find it not particularly lively; so we make an 
excitement by ordering dinner. Mentioning a list of 
dishes, with tlie full cunviution that we shall come at 
length to a chop or a steak, we discover the fallibility 
of man—wo have no more varied bili of fare than 

, Boiled elilekeii, 

Boast eliitkcn. 

‘Boast ditto* would he more correct, the chicken being 
but gne—a logical ens tintwij an individual tact sub¬ 
ject to the*contingencies of roasting or boiling. Wi 
decide upon tlie ioniier, and Itun endeavour wildly to 
find amusement while Mary retiiis to pnparc tin 
meal. 

We look out of the window, and pererive in tlie 
,gloom Dinner in ino^/»<fin, in the sli»pt> of an ung.iitily 
fowl witli a generally draggleil a])pearnnce, standing 
on the dust-heap. To wiiom enter Mary, and then 
ensues a lively eliasc, Dinner ohjectnm to be e night, 
and dodging abo^ for some time among curl-wheels, 
tubs, and Tiamti^s. At leugtii, Mary hems Dinner 

into a comer; and llien- • 

We next read the pii}K-r through—even n week old 
Tunes —from tho first ailvcrtiseinent to the printer’s 
name at tSb end. Wo try to do a little tff the History 
of East Outoftheway, and brftik down after tliiee 
pages; and we are reduced to the deinier ressoit of 
imaginit)g Inures and landscapes in the pattern of tlie 
paper wlien dinner is announced—by a 

tattle of dishes, and fho tiiunip of a tray against tlie door. 
We fall to. The fowl was cerljtinly an old fiiend of 
the family, and wc cease to wonder at Ids reluctance to 
give up old associations. Wiicn we have mangled the 
first course to the best of curability, tlie second enters. 
Tliis is more hopeful. Cherry tart and cream—sucli 
Ut’wun! Kieh, ripe, real, golden cream, eueli as is only ( 
to be bad in Uie west—a sort of beatified butter, tlmt 
fre can only believe to be tlie produce of aspliodoi-fed 
wwi in the Eljsian fields. We can to ourself 

CBnone keeping cattl^ there, and singing— 

■'' a oh the melody,swells 
' ' ” , tj,®#**n'ihe liohn) shiep.bells, 

'' *jli’S!*\'‘*'***‘** meadow of asphodels, s 

> bMtttiful asphodels— 

'WllU a hey nonny, ho nunny, &c. 


After tills, need w«? aay we do justkw to the oream 
and tartf Dingter over, we light a oigar, and OoU for 
aoroe sherry. So we are soon wrapt in a fbamnt 
cloud, and obUviottS gf things mutfdene. AnOn 
tlirough the vaponrs loom the forms of Bob Tobbiek 
and Harry FoUrepen <a Cornisiunan of course}, tlm) 
two friends wlio were to join ns in our fhrtber; 
procee{jiiigg. The sherry soon looks small; and ns . 
we do not find it ‘ suffluienily inviting to call Ibr 
aiiMtIior bottle, ,we sally out to look at the wa>^ 
ceremony winch superstition compels all visitorSrOf 
watering places to perform before tliey go to rest the 
first day of their arrival. With us it was a mere form, 
for the night wsa too dark for anything to be seen. 
We grope tlirough a ^scries of alleys, under tho 
giiidunee of Voltrepen,' until we reach the chun^ 
wliich oif.course faces the sea. Fishing-villages always 
build liieir cliurelies directly facing the sea. The 
alleys through wliieh we have passed are entitled lanes 
liere, tlic only real lane in tho place being dignified 
witli tlie name of street. Our employment ontoachlng 
tlie sea is of course that of tlirowing stones into the 
w'ater—anotiier sea-side superstition. It is hardly 
niK'cssnry to say that we fall in with a coast-guard, 
and give Inm some tobacco, in {cturn for wtiich ho 
favours us witli some very iinprohahte yarns, all of 
whu li we believe: that is another sea-side superstition. 

Tlien we groiie our way back to supper,,hut not 
witiiout an adventure of an amusing description—-a 
tumbling feat wlneli long-legged Bob Tohbles (we used 
to call liim Old Compasses at school) performs over . 
tile back of a little donkey in a dark alley. Wo 
immediately express our belief that donkeys aro an 
cniunation of tlie sea, wliieh docs not corotort Rob or 
apply salve to Ins bruised elbow, but is nevertheless 
true, tlioi'c being no sea-side place of our acquaiiit- 
iinec wlneli does not abound in the breed. As we 
npproaelud in tho gig liesule the taciturn postboy, 
we were conscious at one and tlie same nioiueiit of 
a strong hi my wliifi oi the sea-breeae aud a donkey 
l>y the ro.idside; and tliu nearer wo came to tlie sea, 
Uio iiinre asses vie saw. VVlicn wo have finished a 
deiiioiisiriition on this subject to Bob and Harry, we 
find wc arc ag.iin at tlie inn, wliero we liavo supper, 
and then a pipe, and tlicn a eliaiiihcr-candie, tbr wo 
luve to be stirring eaily. IV'e separate at our doors 
witli imiliifli eiititatics of ‘Now, nund you get up when 
} ou 'rc called I ’ 

We arc sorry to Iiave to recortl at this part of our 
narrative, tlnit it i.s our belief that Tobbles kisseti the 
cliamber-mnid, (or we iic.ird a sliglit scufile at lijs door, 
and a faint ‘ Don’t,' w inch sounded very mucli like enoere. 
Our bedroom is very cosy-lookmg, and tlie bed is so 
soft and wliite, tliat it raises serious doubts in our i 
mind as to wliether we shall ixi able to get up in the ' 
morning; so wo jump out of onr clotlies and into the 
she(>ts ns quickly as we can, witli the intention \if doing 
as mueii sleep as possible in the time. We close our 
eyes, and licar, in a half-doze, the clock striking eleven, 
aud then good like a top. Now, we are morally certain, 
tliat in kss tiian five minutes after, we were awakened 
by a knock at tlie door, and a voice that cried ‘ Sleep no 
more I' not tliat it exactly used tliose words; iti 
remark being: ‘ licro's your thick boots sir and it's fiva 
o’clock and } ’re called tlio oilier gentlemen 1’ To thlf 
uiipunctunted, and, to our belief, unpunctual voice, wo 
object that ‘it can’t be more than twelve ;’ but are put 
to silence immediately, by a husky, croaking, wlieesing 
clock diwn stairs, which, after a long i»«limiti^ 
ebiigliing and whizzing, proelaims, invthe deathliito 
stillness of the house, five o’oi^qck. Without apothw 
word, wo get^p, very sleepy intapite of a tMainder hS a 
tub of cold water, ahd walk in alfomnambulio manipW 
to the quky, where we find Bob, Old where, in turn, ISO 
are found by Harry; and as the Tripos, as Oldio 
it, is assembled; we jiuup into tto bool, and am Idwsd 






’ JOtrRBAL. 


tMinf the two fiahermeik to the lerirer vcatel, in whicli 
we «te to make our attempt at the fishes. 

It is very eoJd on the water, and the air ts raw; we 
eH tegin to reel as if we should like to be in bed again, 
when Bob suddenly remembers his ,bratidy>flask, at 
I which we take a go^ pnl! all round, and so get livelier, 
' and begin to talk. As a matter of course, the conver- 
eation opens with a^ inqujry of the fishermen as to the 
^bable state Of the weather; to whicli they return a 
NVourable answer. Presently we reacli and scram'ble 
Into the other boat. This is no easy matter, as the sea 
is running pretty high, and Harry nearly tumbles in, 
but bangs on by the bulwarks, and only gets dipped in 
the waves up to liis knees. He bears it heroically. 
Harry is ‘ sliort, stout, and seven-aiid-twenty,’ and looks 
very absurd in a white jersey, wliieii is stretched so 
tight round his fair proportions, that it lookj like an 
open net. His lie^ is surmounted by a felt-iiut, 
broadish in the brim, and steeplish in tlie crown, so timt 
he looks like Vanderdecken In The Phantom ^hip; or 
rather ad that wortliy would have looked if lie had been 
fed on oil-cake, or personated hy Mr Paul Bedford. 
Bob, on tlie otlior hand, ns we liave already remarked, 
is tali; he wears a pilot-coat that looks like a nioiikey- 
jackel, while his neliier extremities are incased in a 
pair of waterproofs, wliieii are evidently too sliort, in 
Sgite of a compromise wliieii lie has cffiwted by nut 
puliingstbt'm on up to ins waist, or down to ins ankles. 
Our own appearaiiee wo shall not attempt to describe, 
leaving it to tlie imagination of our reaiiers, wliu will 
be kind enough to imagine everytlnng tlial is nice, and 
proper, and suamaiiiikc. Tiicy will liave tlie goiHlness 
to picture to tliemselves a tall, very graceful figure, 
Clotliod in a wliite jersey witii broad bine stripes, a 
rough coat, ii pair of loose flowing bine trousers fail¬ 
ing gracefully over the foot, all crowned wito a natty 
tarpauliii-eovered straw-hat; and wlien tliey have done 
this, they will liave tlie exact image of tlie figure we 
did not present on tlie morning in question. 

‘Up anchor,’ and oil' we go, and liave a very fine 
run of nine miles; tlie only ineidents on tliu way 
being breakfast and Harry, wlio turns wliite, and 
Volunteers tlie observation tliat iie feels ‘ lery jolly.’ 
This is immediately folluwei\|^by large applieatioiis to 
the brandy. 

At iengtli, having reached tlie fislilng-groniul, wliieii 
the fisliermen make nut by tlie relative hearing of two 
points of land, we let down the anclior, furl tlie sails, 
and set to work getting out our tackle. We bail our 
hooks with pileimrd and muscles, and tlirow tliein 
over. J[)own they go, witli a lead plummet to tiieiii, 
smd we keep unwinding and unwinding, uiitii we liogin 
to think they will never stop. At iengtli the line 
slackens; we haul in a fatlium of it to picvent tlie 
bolt from dragging, and wait patiently. A liet of 
a pint of beer is laid all round as to who gets the 
first fisn. Tlien ensues a deep silence. 

Presently Bob is appan'otly seizi d with a sudden 
fit of insanity; he sliouts, and jumps, and hauls iu 
his line, hand over hand, with astounding rapidityt 
Bump! In comes the lead over tiie aide; a falliom 
Of line follows, and then at tlie end of it—bare liooksi 
Bob snatliematiscs the fish, baits again, and tlirows liis 
lino over. It is not lialf run out* la'fore Harry is 
s^sed with a fit of similar frenzy, and begins iiauling 
in; but it turns out that lie is only entangled witli 
Bob’s line; so, after a little fuss, tliey botli set to work 
letting out again. We nowr Iwd it due to our dignity 
to mul in, hut wo do so only for the sake cV apjiear- 
sifOe, slbce-vef do not imagine a mnnientnhnt we 
iwVe Ottugiit anytliing^n comes the lead, and lo I to 
fiur'astoniilliment, halua minute al|erwaiida in comes • 
•stmU fish, like a minfeturo shark. W" all shout and 
rejoiett, much to the imusement of the two ifshermen, 
ifrho Mb not inclined Ip be rhapsodical over a ‘doggy- 
"they o«U it.' We comfort oufselves with the 


idea of the two pints deiutivel/,' Ihf we are quite 
certain we shall never see Bob's, as be never pays up. 

Presently tlie fun gets fast and fUrioaa, and we 
liegin to haul'in as fast as we can, unt}) OUh hands 
get a little sore. Ip tliey come—breBm,and iTliitlng, 
and cod and dogfrsluS-dogfish and cm!, and whiting 
and bream, until at iengtli Harry fiowls out.tllat he 
has got the Eddystono light-iioiise, *or a whole, and 
flnislies up hy handing in a large, ray. 

‘ By Jove, there’s a turlHit 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, sii; r’lnarkable' fine,’ oliserves one of the fisher¬ 
men, a wag in ids ,wny; ‘ony. lock at the tail of uni ’ 
Harry retires. • 

We amuse, aourseif with cnntempialing the last 
capture, as lie lies in the bottom of the liiiat, smack¬ 
ing bis lips, and winking Ids eyes, and screwing his 
moutli about in tlie absurd way in wliich rays take 
leave of life. We are tacitly wondering wlictlier sun- 
set-descriliing poets, wfien tliey talk about ‘exjiiring 
rays,’ know wliiit an absurd sight the moribiuid 
inoiistcrs are, wlien suddenly we feel an imgiense 
weiglit at llie end of tlie line. We haul and tug. ‘ We 
have liold of a rock—no—tiiere it comes—iTo*—it 
doesn’t—yes, it due". Yeo, heave Im1 Now ibinoves; 
it must be a wli.ile I ’ Wo give it up, and piacn tlie 
line in the hands of one of tlie men. After a long 
struggle, up It (‘onies; wo lean over, and see sometliing, 
now wiiite, now black, coming up tliniugli the dint 
green waters. ‘By Jove! it’s a sliark ! ’ The fisher¬ 
men grow vindictive iinniediatoly, and are bent upon 
hi^ destruction. ‘ \Vlii'n*'8 tlie gaff?’ ‘Here it is;’ 
and Bob insists upon doing llio honours. He ‘ will 
intioducc the geutlenmn to tlie party in the boat.’ 
Tlie sliark renclies tlie surface. Bob makes a longc 
at him, lint only sueeeeda in giving liim a ptikc in tlie 
nils, and the shark, seeing tlie sort of treatment lie is 
likely to meet witli on lioard, uiijccls strongly- There 
is a great splasli and a jump, and tlie flsliermnn finds 
his level rnliier suddenly in tlie biittani of tlio boat, 
and off goes tlie shark with a eou}ilo of books in his 
moutli. We all ahusv' Bob roundly—ifiirstdires in 
piirtieuliii —and retire to our stations very glum; but 
tlie hjiori still going on w ell, we soon iirigiilen up. 

Now we iiHve a itiise aliirin. Harry vows he has 
got a sliark, Imt it turns ont to be only a very large 
ray, wliicli comes u]i. lliu sly dog, presenting liimself 
fl.tt to the water, uiid so offering no slight resistance 
to all attempts at close acquaintaiieo. But we soon 
ov'vrcoiiie lus scriijilos; and, iii spite of his retiring 
di.-]io>.iiion, he !• guff'ed by one of tlie fisiieriiien with 
a skill tli.it makes us regret tlial yth plloweil Bob to 
make «n attempt liy winch he deprived us of a great 
tnunqili. , After this, we ligiit llio fire—wo have a 
little grate on board—and prodiiec tlie piovisions, and 
make a sort of dinner. We Jnid, on our wef out, laid 
a ground-tier of breakfast, but we find tlie sea-air 
appetising, with tlie exception of Harry, wlio is otP 
ins fcei\ and (v inces a strong dislike to the siglit of 
eatables. Of course, we cliall'liim <;ru<llj*-*‘lhc sea¬ 
sick liave no friends.’ 

Dinner over, we set-to work again, and bt^in hauling 
away; but liy tliis time lliu appearanec of our iiands 
is not exliilnrating. Neveriheie.ss, we stand to OUT 
lines like men, and hiiub llieiii hi of all colours, red 
and pink, iiiid liliie, and black, and brown. Bat at 
^iengtli a eliuiige comes o’er the spirit of our dream. 
Tiiere is .an ominous siiiiieiiess in our’catclies. Bob 
hauls in a dogfish; Harry lauds two more; we haut 
in our line inms tlie iiooks; verdict of the fisliermen, 

‘ Bit off liy diJggyifisli.’ And so it go& on, until tlie 
fisliermen, seeing wo are in n re^Iar scUuol of them, 
advise us to ‘aliout ship,’ andsgo ashore ;*80 in 1 ms 
than five minutes we are scudding alOqjl before a nice 
fresk breeze. There is a heavy swell roiling, and 
presently Harry is discovered to be leaning over the 
side, as if, Narcissus-like, he was in love with bis 
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th« triiter, but be rime poresen%.i»il&« 
vehesieRt:.desire,I’or' Waody*' i-:-. ' 

4 ;#be ^ds is Jtwnining i% so we sail utii; eionKside of 
ilte ^ 08^1 a^d land amid tiie udmiKng impulace. r We 
j^iaoe our spo^U ia the bftttds of ,an elderly lodyt with a 
Iffomitihg benrd: and two eyesc il^t are not a-pair, 
^ving prders that the whiting shall be cured. After 
thi«^ with a queer sensation in our legs, as if the street 
were, toesing and turaJl>Ung about, wc walk towards the 
hotel, and are nearly run down on the way by some 
ecOre of eager fellows who are going out .after a school 
of tnaelserel^which we .saw jumping and flashing in 
the bay as wc ciinid^Mnto port. Before we got to the 
end of the qua-v, we see them jump into the boats and 
pull awaj' with a, heartiness that bouls ill for the 
future happiness of the mackerel. Watching all this, 

' ire, very foolisiily walking one way and looking 
anotlier, and therefore we soon And ourselves seated on 
U.Jieap of what seems to us‘gray sand; but we are 
speedily undeceived by Harry, who informs us that we 
are seated on about a hundred pounds’ worth of copper 
me, 80 we rise with a profound respect for the heap, 
and begin to wish we could sing— 

• . * 

, * Who’ll buy my gi-ay sand ? * 

The quay-master, a friend of Harry’s, comes up, and 
we fall into conversation with him, and learn that the 
heaps of ore we see on tlic quay are worth altogether 
a^ut a thousand pounds, and are alxjut to be Shipped 
Jfbr Wales. New quays are lieing built, for East 
Outoftbeway is a rising little town, and does an 
immense deal of business in this way. Wo look into 
tbe.:liold caf one of the vessels lying alongside, and see 
'the ore lying in great heaps tliere on tlie w^ay to its 
destiny—kettles and penny-pieces. 

Harry, who is bhut in the matter of copper, and lias 
just regained his appetite, insists on an adjournment to 
the hotel, where we make a very substantial dinner. 

Of course, over this meal tliere are great disputes. 

. Each of us is certain that he lias caught iiiuro than 
‘ the Either two_ put together.’ We argue in an amicable 
manner as to who caught tlie finest fish, and when we 
Venture to observe that, at all events, w’e caugiit the 
first fish, Bob and Harry, who liave become a little 
more knowing than tliey were when we started, observe 
. coldly; ‘All, yes—only a dogfish.’ We quietly ‘iii- 
'<v<fiv« ourself in our virtue,’ and resign the pints 
^iBcitly, being sure we siiould not get them if we asked 
fer>tiiem. 

ijiiWhen dinner is over, it is time totgo and see the 
'^•eihe sliot,' aj^tKere are pilchards in tlie bay. 

. We sally forth, and scramble up the hill outside the 
idwm arriving, after a tedious climb, at tlje look-out 
pdst.' Here Ave find a crowd of persons, who hold 
shares inisthe seine; for a seine, boats *nd all, costs 
when tieiv; about a tbousaud potuids. 

Borrowing a glass, we .perceive two large boats and 
ffiue small one rowing out. Presently the li#tle one 
shoots fiHe»td ,.#n4 g oes on n voyage of discovery to 
find the flsh.-^iHSt^t this moment; an excited gentle¬ 
man behind us knocks our liat over our eyes with his 
glass, and comraeneea a wild war-dance, yelling, ‘ I see 
colour!’ ‘Where? where?'* ‘There—not far from 
thoyoiUor.’ Vcdlier, be it known, is the boat which 
'attends on the one which contains tlm seine ; its name 
la; 8-corruption of the word ‘ follower.’ When the j 
Imfiteinent has subsided a iittie, we get hold of a sailor, 
wiiO points out to us a 'spot iu'the sea which is of a 
'Colour—this, ho tdls .us, is laused by the 
''^ujlSiay.'Offlsll.. ■ : ■ ,' 

SM it.^lhe forker secs it.’lurker is the 
[^lpw*boatln whidt tiia mastn-teiner k, whose duty it 
*rd^ to shoot the seine, &c. ; ■ at the prespnt 
is .etaitding' up in tlw boat, making ftraotic; 

''^m 'Setec-boat'rows on.;, three- 
"lit ‘B-'lumt ^say'twsnming' thw--Adw»ito'iBtyto'„tif, ^ 


drmk,: when they are!aqa^, 
thnlurker-itoiU^'ifa'ia^iigt'dow:n^.a.nd 
begin Imavingtovet'the f80ne,i )rj[rawpd^ 
tstors puli out tiieir.wat;^S-nf Eivemii 
The boat com npnem rowing Jn a ;large qt;nfie;>|:q$j: 
the fisii. Tlic end of the se^ is. edtauimd ,bylp;.wa 
to thevollier, wliieb remains stationary, y^io^ps,^, ^ 
and witliout stop or stay, thq tlireg men heavnAwyiilf-ai Vi 
the net—the bqat completes the Circle, liaving'..raaS^t4i; 
the vollier again, and the seine-is ail out ! & 

‘It wants half a minute to seven—not aha^lshnii^lr’^ 
We tiiink hot, considering that a seine is about , 
fathoms long, and 16 deep, and leaded honvily, j jlligi : 
three men sink exhausted in the bottom of ,tlte hbai^? ; 
We observe it is terrible work. ‘Ah, sir, !■ knew;A 
man as killed liiself—he were short-winded* :anji;hA 
lost lii8«breatli siiooting the seine, and didn’t: get ..it,'’ 
again—died in tlie boat.’ We are liorrified.. And no#; 
tlie ends of the seine are lierained together with a tope»: 
and tlic net is kept extended and held in its place jb)?: 
grapnels, or ‘grapes,’ as the East Outofthewayans .cailji; i 
them. 

Wo retire to grog and pipes, inviting an .^d fislto^ I 
man to come Avitli us and deliver us a lecti#e,oq. 
pilchard-fishery. ■ 1 

He informs us tliat he supposes the seine just shot.' 
contains from 300 to 500 ‘ liosgeads * of flsli, W# 
learn in time that It is tlie fasiiion to say ‘b«8gea4 ’, 
inste.nd of hogshead in East Outoftheway, .and wo ■ 
are almost inclined to believe it tlie. more cuphonioua. : 
name of the two. He assures us tliere has. been J 
such season as this for the last thirty years—the lljwi; j 
during tliat period having never , been so nuti'ieroUSi! ■ 
so fine, or so close itisliort;. He also tells us tliat, - 
tliere is a great sciurcity in tlio market, they .will: feto^ i 
fabnlonss prices (lie does not. say fabulous, but..*we ' 
suppose that word to he equivalent to the sentence bo ■ 
uses—‘a brave deal more nor you’d reckbu’). i-Alt 
tills we gather with difliculty, for the old man 'ehewft | 
tobacco, and has acquirwl a -voice more or less ns if hfis “ 
iiad been in tlic habit of swallowing hobnailed slioCs,; j 
besides this, there is an immense clattering of glasees; .i 
and plates, and talking and shouting, going on in .tit# | 
next room. We learn from the Pliyllis of tliq inn— 
who is not ‘neat-hand^’ but, on the contrary, rgd 
and chappy about those extremities—that .the ;HQi#u 
arises from a sampling dinner of niine-captaine- ■ - , 

East Outofthew'ay rivals America in ber captains, 
—most of the old fisliermcn claim the title*, to. isay 
nutliing of the skippers tliat trade iit .the port,.: aitd tl^ 
mayor, who is an old naval officer, and a whole ^vy of 
mine-agents. The mayor of East Outoftheway is a 
relic of the departed grandeur of tlie borougli, wlfi^ 
before that absurd and iniquitous Keforra Bill sent two 
members to parliament, and West Outi^tltcway .iiscd 
to do tlie same. West Outoftheway k 
ffom East by a bridge built in Edwgrd I.’s -. 

say separated, not conneoted, *ftw *u»turp,^^|^,qtij!}p^ 
as being the most expressive. .It is, 
specimen of architecture, the lust amit.oa the east si4c 
being madeof wood, for tiie purpose of easy,deAAici>t.<Ri! 
if the West Oulofthewayaua ii - 

descent on the East Outofthewayans-rbPl Ww ' 
a step would be'necessary, for qhe 
tually resist a thousand, the bridge ^ 

If two carts meet, at tlie ow, 1^ 

the end while tlm other comes wet,, 

,bo,ld- attempt fOT two.. ho-rses.. .to.-- 

mention/tha; word -, cayt.,. 

operatioh would, be -a. Jpdghteaamm® 

in narrow London.hmqs^to bi^re,,gj 

tlioTOughfere ^s. -rto|-graftt, 

cMi -scarcely nurab«,':''kiW»dw4*P‘f*^y»®t'.te 

built.,, jAdeed„'Bietp,-lA 

rencea were used as dates id ^o Outoi^jjw^ ; 
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•fUft'DlH** Bhd Bo'h'* 'M’Bgoit met at the bridjte.^ 
"WV t6 gay that » new ugly but wider bridge is 
betng built, urn eur old IViend will be pulled down 
•Itd^her. Or cburse, os tlieitwu Outofthewnyg ore 
well dloer ueighboUn, they are always at enmity—the 
ISast pilots are always racing with tlie West to get 
the pilotage of the ships running into port; and 
whenerer you are on,tlio JJast aide, you hear the West 
men abUB^ as 'the idlest, dirtiest follows under the 
sun—a rharaotor whicli transfers itself to the East 
mm as soon as you get over the l)ridge. 

Dut this is not to the point, which is, that when we 
heard of the convivial meeting of tlie mine-captains, 
we managed to make our way aii1ong*thcm, and'iound 
veliement speeclniying going ,on on the subject of 
rating tiic mines. Tiiese men have for the gi cater 
part been mete working-miners, but have ’}is<'u ky 
their own exertions; and when we con<e to know them, 
we are not surprised at it, for they are a clever, slirewd, 
practical set of men, Kampling is tlie peiiodicat sale 
of tlie ofe, which is bought by llic samplers, ulio are 
scut to puruliase for the smelters in Wales. 

After the day's work is over, tliey adjourn to a good 
dinner, and Consume immense qiiantitiea of t li.smp.igne, 
not so much because they like it, we iK-licve, as because 
it is an expensive wine, and sounds lery ginndly. In 
tl|p evening, tlicy find thcnisolies more at home over 
gin-^andNvater and pipes, and warm into elmptence, 
whicli is very good fun if y oii can keep y our counte¬ 
nance—whicli IS not easy, as tliey liavo an ingenious 
way of sjiceelnfying for a quarter of an hour, w itli a 
nominative at one end of the oration, and tlie verb 
belonging to it at the oilier, the intcivnl being filled 
up by a p.sronthesis and various eccentric brandies 
from it, like a gcneal(igic<il tree or a Greek verb. 

But, in spite of the amusnig features of tlnsmicetiiig, 
we are obliged to seek our couclies, for we stole so 
mueh from our sleep this morning, that nature, like 
tho nurse-maidof our yoiitliful days, imptriitivdy 
beckons Us to bed; so we iiow our lieads—llairy li.is 
been doing so literally lor the last lialf-liour, uttcily 
regardless of dislocation of the vertebnu—and obey her 
Commands. 

We are happy to be able to state, as a fact, that 
Tnbblcs did nut kiss tlio clianiber-ninid this eieiiiiig; 
but we found him next nioniing asleep on) side the 
bed, with nothing on hut liis collar and his bouts, lie 
complained of lieadadie, which he attributed to pickled 
pilchards at supper. Of course, with our usual origin¬ 
ality, wo quoted lion Gualtier— 

* IJ1C.SS youi sod, It was the sahiioii! 

Wc beg to recommend this quotation ns quite new 
—one that we are sure can never iiave occurred to 
anybody before! 

By way, gentle reader, did you ever t.asto pickled 
pilchard? If not, just take our adviee and a carpel- 
bag containing a clean collar, a screw of tobacco, a 
tooth-brush and a night-cap, and come down at once 
to East OtttoftlieiAiy, and eat some of that dclightfid 
fish. They are delicious—exactly like sardines; m fact, 
hi t*6 points they are, we humbly submit, superior— 
filntly, hecause they are not so oily; and, secondly, 
there it no leaden ease to break your knife and scarify 
j^Ur fingers in opening. • 

After breakfast, we take Bob out for some fresh < 
tir anif soda-water, and then set out on our way to 


(rn^itk ‘Call Ml that ie/ood and beautiful by feminine 
Mbiht t»^lhey eiititj|l8alted idlcWards tFair Maids 
M(t assure yol tirat a Fair Maid of East Out- 
■erbold harily yield precedence to the one 

"'iOi'tW itgfliojuih the eaUlng-cellars; tre are toU tliat 


tlie operation is perfCrmect by wMnen—a gratuitous 
and unnecessary' piece of information, for Bu* ears tell 
us so distinctly. Such a screeching and calling, frith 
an under-current ot female tongues riiiwing like- 
like—femaio tongues; »e can find no lii^er point of 
comparison. course, deaipst young ladies^ 

we mean elderly female longues. * , 

As soon as we enter the cellars, thera is a mysterious 
wliispering among tlie women, who arc on their knees 
piling tlie fish in layers'; and presently one lady 
approaches’us, and daubing our boots with a fishy 
cloth, informs us that she iias.wipgd oursilioes, which, 
of course, iinpUcs a*fcc, whicli we give as readily as we j 
would liaio disyensod with the prclimirxiry dofllcmcnt I 
of our clean hoots with a scaly, oily rag. S'imjnntc— 
we w ere sei v cd m the same way w hen, after humping 
our hc,iils, hk’iinin r our elbows, and bruising our knees, 
we arrived at the lowest level of a seveiity-fatliom 
mine; and we conclude’tlmt ‘wiping tho shoe’ is tho 
(’ornisli for ‘ ji.ij inc j our fixitiiig.’ . 

But to return to our Fair Maids. After tliejpcre- 
mony we describeti is over, v\e have time to look round 
us. Tlie fish are stacked against the walls in llbflps, 
formed, as we saw, liy phuing a laser of fish .vifion a 
groundwork of salt, then sprinkling salt over tliat, 
so IIS to nialje, iii slioit, a sciies of sandwiches of salt 
and pilchards. Each layer is made smaller than the 
one.beneatli, to prevent tliciii from toppling over, and 
the last lii>er is sail, so that nothing is to be seen but 
innumerable iieads sti( king liclplcssly out of tlie salt. 
T 1 IS operation is callcil hnlkttuj, and in this manner 
till fisli are it ft for some time until all tlie oil has run 
out. 'I’liis (111 IS eiiugiit in gutters, and eonveyed to 
tubs sunk in tlie groiiiul, wlumce it is taken away and 
sold at a very t.iir pru*e, foiming no small part of the 
profits of pilcliiird-fisliing. 

After till' fish luive been hulked about four weeks, 
they are Ukeu down and washed in tuba; the water, 
ricii witli oil and salt, is afterwards sold as manure, 
for winch purpose also are employed the damaged and 
useless fish thrown aside during hulking, fur ficside 
piluhiiid, a great many scad or horsc-mnckcrcl, chads, 
&C, are caught in the net. 

When washed, tlie fisli arc put into hogsheads, 
pierceii at tlie bottom to let wliat od still remains oose 
out. I'liebc hogsiie.ads are ranged round tlie cellars, 
<ilid covered with round heads cnlll(l burlclers, wliich 
.ire ])iessrd down by levers—-long poles fixed into liolcs 
in the wall .at one end, and weiglited with heavy stones 
at the other. Wlicn the buckler sinks level witli tim 
edge, a block of wood is placed nndhr^the lever, and | 
wlieii,*y these means,'a vacancy i» made in tlie lioga- 
liead, fresi) fisli arc put in, and pressed down again, 
until tlie cask will liold no more. Wlieti all are ready, 
the hog.shea(ki are liended up, and start oT on their 
travels. Tlie greatei* part, if not all, go to th® 
Mediterranean. 

One of the shareholdeis of the seine wc saw shot 
last night Invites ns to go and see |heiv ‘tiarkiug’ to* 
night. We are for a moment rfS^^loss to perceive 
wliat amubement we can posbihly derive from soebtg 
other men ‘ tucking.’iinving heard from our sisters— 
wlio sat in tlie gallery at Freemasons’ Hall once duM&g 
a dinner—tliat it is nob an exliilarating proceeding. 
Harry comes to uur rescnii, and explains that ‘ tnoking’ 
is ciuting a small seine, called a tuck-iemt, iniida the 
fixed one, in order to catch a portion of the enclosed 
shoal. Wo do not at first see why tlie ae»no itself 
should not laylauled up bodily; but we are told that 
when a great nufober are caught, it wduld be difficult 
to get iiands enough to bulk them before they got bad. 
The seine, therefore, is in fact • preserve, nut without 
a poacher either—no other than our {fiend of yustir- I 
day*—the shark, which darts throttgii and through the 
nets in a most reckless manner, doing no epd w mis¬ 
chief. Having received tliia desoriptlon of ‘ tuckfogi' 


' tuckiogi' 
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If inerty tccept the mn^bon, but duoover ttmt, « 
i| 4^ not come ofT ull eleven or tH elve^ va shall hare 
ta v«(tei«te iibout Eut Outoftheway all day 
We poke i^at aniong the rotkd, and bully inoffbu- 
tlve trabt, wid try expenments with sea-anemones 
ssd sill imps In the pools, untill length, lu scram¬ 
bling ovir a rocky promontory, lobbies meets with an 
aeoident, as regaida his nether clothing, occasioned by 
Ills seating himself toct suddenly upon a sharp limpet 
Iho only remedy which at first presents itsctf is 
to sit where he is until he has a new paiif made—of 
course^ we, none of us, biought a se^y extensive ward 
robo, but this sche^ie haiiiig its draw bocks—among 
winch we inay,niention the using of ^tie tide—he is 
compelled to walk home As we near Outofitiewa), 
poor Bobs osolutioiiB arc painfully luigbabk lie 
sidles past oicrybudv he meets like a crab, and backs 
upstaiis with a grace that would kill the lord chain 
berlun with eniy Harr> s*illus foiih with ‘the 
garments to the tailors while we unilirtike to amuse 
Bob, as he sits shivering in his bedroom by plai ing 
^cju'te with him lo oui ^'reit sitisfaetion, «i win a 
pint; Which consoles us for the one wc wiic clefi lu Ic 1 
of in flip first fish'niattcr Eeed wi siy we cill foi it 
on the spot, and drink it in triumph r 
Presently Ilaiiy and ‘tho girniints nnke tlioir 
appearance 1 he tniloi is decidedly colour'hlnid ‘Hit 
garments’ art decidedly dirk, almost link wide the 
Mteh inserted is of so light a shado as to suggest to 
Harry’s mind, when he sees lobbies omi inori iiu isc 1 
that he ‘would make a t ipiliil piir to the oiernnrs 
black marc—mill the v liiu stai isn t in his ion In 1 1' 
Duinei, and a long ilut over a cigar nftiiwarls, an 
followed by an excursion in a botf, and then a ° iambic 
lip a bill to set a splendid view All this brings ns 
on to dnsk, whtn wc get up a eonvivnl pnty at the 
bhip, until about hall past cieiiii, winch fliuls yn in 
utter darkness out at st a 

Weicnture to wisii it was moonlight, but irc reduced 
to insigmScanie by the infoiniation that night iscliusin 
for tulkiiig because Uio hsli are less sc ircd in the d irk 
We seo scry little at present except a lot of link 
figures, but the sea wlicn broken has the luminrus 
appearance of naughty boys’ fingers wli i they hare 
Ken playing with matches Ihe rope, is it is hiulccl 
up, looks like ‘a glowworm—to be coiitiiinc 1 ’ Ihc rt 
^ 110 necessity to iiifoiiu tlic icider tint there 
Was plenty of noise, for no one connected with the 
sea can possibly do anything without an inimci sc 
amount of ‘yo hcav bus,’ iil chcanly, my hois 
ciieerihes,’ as ^vriylody is will a» ire At length 
up comes the tuck sc me—aitl then is a gre it a^ilash 
itig of fish and a glittcniig of sc iKs anl^ gciienl 
photphoicsecnce in tic w itci icuiid the mill, that 
ughts cvey thing up in an astonishing luainiei Ihc 
fish aro clipjied out of tlie nct»in bisk ts c died in 
'East Oiitofthew ly ‘moms—we |ad„i of the spelling 
from the sound Bob, with his usual recklessness, 
observes*tiiat ‘.t he,m oaning of the sea’ stems ritlier 
profitable tlian effl^s isc in tlie preset t instance , for 
tins, howoicr, he is iiwaided ly a ictiibiitiie Provi 
denec, which, when lie falls asleep in tin stem of the 
boat on our way back, pre c ipitutc s the \ auderdec ken 
hat into the sea We never bWicld it more—it w is lost 
in the surrounding darkness Pen ham c m the wide 
ocean some houcwaid bound vessel will pick it up, 
and emigrants reluming after long years to then 
native sod, will welcome, as the flist token of Old 
Ibigland, that weatherbeaten hat with the name of 
Tobbles eons^icfuuusli inscribed m tlrf dftkn' 

W« make tins clulling remark to Bob, but he is 
consolud, 8lying ihgt he is ‘very unlucky—down- 
fate-spHi^—th It he St lilt return to bis domestic 
|h|M|^ imUus Ills hat, and plus an incongruous paKk 
Wi “garment'"’ 

womiBg we turn our baeVa upon Eaat Outof- 


thewaf. We went defe fht a iafa o«««* 

back wiser, and perhaps hairier meH'—aiMfiring It tttW* 
deal about the fisheries, and not least—Ifpiltg sasui!^ 
thst the fish we have seen brought on shore will bring 
hundteds of poupds into East Outofthew sy—not tobo 
engulfed wholesale in the pockets of wealthy specu¬ 
lators, but to go by driblets to support the poor 
fisbernun and their familieg, and^ktep the w olf from 
many a poor cottage door during the cotiimg winter 
Ami so III tlie evening over our quiet bottle of port 
wr gaic the toast ‘ Ibe Pair Maids of Cornwall ibaf 
feed and clothe tho poor > ’ 

NiW MITALLIC BOATS 

Anonoai the most useful innovations of the prewnt 
day 18 tjie appliiation of iron for tho imrposcs of 
navigation, anl the description we gave recently of 
till Gre It 1 astern Steamship, must coivince our 
readers of the vast superiority ol metal met wood 
IB n mitiiial 111 nival irchiticture 'N\e nowfpriKced 
to oficr some remirks on tho ‘mctillic boats and 
military wagons w'liiili hive recently been patented 
by All Tosiph Irniuis of Eew A oik and more par- 
ticulirly introduci 1 to the notice ol the Biitiali 
goieminent and public by Majoi A iiicent Tyre of 
till Bingil Aitilhiy , 

Hie attcutiuii of thr lords of the Admiraltysdinving 
been c ilkd to this new invention an order w is issuad 
1 irlv in the pichint yi ir dire ting tint a tiial of 
the quihtiis of the coring itod iron boats should J)e 
inide Oik of thi Uigcst was therefore procured fiotn 
the Collins line of stenmeiv and expctimintcd upon 
Ihe bent scheted was aixmt tin sire of a Iaigo man- 
of wir cutter Jo test the strength of the mate rial 
ml its cipibihtus of resistance in case of being 
dashed agiinst it upon i iixk, was the main obiecl 
of the trill Accordingly iworkmin armed with a 
be ivy long h111 ilid axe, devit several siven blows 
with all his strincth upon the bottom Hie result, 
which in the cast ct a wooden boU would have been to 
sh liter It to I nets, was hiix. peifeitly triumphant 
not an indentation w ir perceptible A smaller boat 
was then tilcin on sh re rollc 1 and knocked ihout on 
the roiuh St ms of a eobllc pivcmcnt by six men, 
who ctiiiwnrls lifted it up cm end, and lit it fail 
sivtruJ tinirs Hti lolling about produced only some 
insignific lilt Inigcs which were soon rectified by a 
fc VI str kes of i h in mii, no re il injury, however, had 
h cii done to the lout Hu bo it was now launched 
into the w ttci, and rowed indw lys by four powerful 
men )t,iiiist a stoiK pier he icl several times 'jliis new 
expennunt ended with the sime nsiilt the xiolence 
of the shotks had not caused the little craft to spring 
a leak, nor wcu thiio my other signs of damage 
Having sliiwn the striiigth, we will now priced to 
ddVenbe the structure and advantigis of these metaUio 
holts In fact their superiority over the wooden boat, 
cither fer the oidiuiry piiitioscs of transit of goods, or 
tile extruoium try pm pose a of safitp' in the honr of 
pen], IS so pilpahle, that there can be little doubt 
that be foie lung they will be hiought into general use, 
ihese metillic bo its then, are formed of thin sheeta 
of coppi r 01 iron ^tilvnmaed, without braces or skeleton 
siippoits of,any kind, tlio strength being entirely 
|denvid from the (oriugatiom The extraordmaiy 
power derived from torrugation is veryr simple. hTakO, 
fin example, a tlnn plate of iron with a plane jrarfkeu, 
ind set ft on end, and it will be seen to bend in 
tllli (cuwe fiom its own wiglit Take, on tHb 
contrary, tho same ttuii pla^ moulded into MnidJl 
seniiunular cyuragyiions at inwvtls Lel^lt be wt 
upright like t)ic otlier and it wll be found tbat aot 
only docs^t not bend, but that itfwtll ecarttbly yigJttlltt 
Uk < ombinc d c (Torts of four ordmilry men ‘ 

, Corrugated sheeta Of iron, aa OUr roedgra sM^s 
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d«tibtlM« a«r«re^iv bow vei7 frequently need fbr roof- 
iBlft HpeoiaJl^ at our milwa^-etations and eKteniivo 
warehotuea The corrugations required lor luih pur* 
poMS, boirea:lr| are simple and ijaeiiy effected, compared 
with that needed for buat-fauilding, a here strength and 
itahillty must be given to the graretully curved (orm 
of the boat; in fact, the great difficult} has alwa}s 
been to twist the mgtal |;o the peculiar curt a lure of 
the sliip's form. Modi rn improvements h ivi, however, 
overcome this difficulty By tlie latest proiiss, cast- 
fl-on dies are made as large as a futl-sucd bo it, with 
the porrugatious on the upper or convex side, and 
oorrespondirig depressions on the lowti or concave I 
side These dies require all the force* of the lijdiaulic | 
piston to work them, but when the sheet of inital 
» placed between them, it is forced, by a giadunl 
pressure, to the shape as the dies come togetyer, and 
tlie corrugations being formed whilst the metal is in 
the mould, they hold it rigidly and lirinlj then , so 
ffmily, indeed, that the shell or outward surf ice of the 
boat, whin put together, will preserve its ahapt, and 
withstand the wear and teat ot hard service wilhoiit 
thwarts or braces of any kind on the inside ‘No 
frames or timbers of any kind,’obscivrs Mi|or lyic, 
'are required, as the streneth is uttaiiud by the 
corrugations Ihe stiffhiss or strength ot the sheet 
1 ^increased bv the boldness, foim, and dipth ot the 
OQrrugslionB, so tint as tiiese aie increisid, the 
thickness of the metvl t iii bo decreisid, still ri t lining 
tile strength* Irum this, by a kind of enrollirv U 
will bo at once seen that as the stringtli is attained 
by tho corrugations, and the eonugituins idd nitliing 
to the weight, the* slietigth of tin butt may be in itin , 
ally increased wulioiil its lightness being m tin least 
affected 

The usefulness of these mitallic bn its, iin eases of 
ahipwieck, has been so well * st ililislied itid appreci iti d, 
that the government ot tlieUniUd Sntes hia slitioiud 
tiiem along tho whole line of set and like euists white 
they have bem instrumental in savingmiiiv tliuiisuuls 
of lives It has also pissed a Uw cumpilliug evtry 
passenger-ship to be provided with a ciitim pro 
portion ot tliese lioats We have, however a still mon 
valuable application of them iii^tlie ‘iit< c it llu 
hle-car is a kind of boat or clics'l made ot eippti or 
iron, and closed over by a conve\ root A door oi 
hatchway m the centre admits the pissengers n iin 
generally holds about foul or flu Whin tlii piss n- 
gere are settled iiisidc, tin door is shut down and liolti 1 
to Its place, so as to prevent the suit iioin hi itiin, in 
upon tye imnates All inside is ot i nurse, iliiik ns 
night, and the tcrriflid prisoner miv almost think it 
better to be diowned m till open nr, th in iiin Uicri'-lvoi 
It closed 111 111 Ins little e ir, but a tew minutes leluus 
Ills mmd and (iissipvtes ins tenoi. llu c ii is driwn 
to the land, suspended by riiif,s from a hiiwsei, vvhiili 
lias piSVioiysly been stritchid fioni the shore to tffe 
ship, by ropes, or lathci lines, ittaehcd to tho two ends 
of the hawser. By means ot these, the empty cat is 
first drawn by thesunlortunate passengers to the* sinia 
and then, when fiughied,drawn back bv the peoidt on 
^le beach A wntei in the Lifu imailii'.uti U n h oiiul 
ia an artule on the Life-hoat hiving BeiuvuUiit 
lostitBtion of Ne w 1i urk, remarks ‘ ft w ill lie obse n i <1 
that twQ-thirds of the persons saved as a^iove quoted 
-^-namely, 1000 out of 1500—have been, tliiougli tliei; 
fnstrutneiitahty of a life-car, diawn through the surf, 
after a oorannuiicalion has b<‘en effected with the 
atnnded ship by means of the mortar aim locket 
l^^ratus.’ s , * 

Out to bring the iiwalunblo services rendered to 
buiuenity fly tins life^r more bonfr to (4 d imagination 
Oflffieit^er, we willKingle out the slipwreck of the 
4ip%k^ JUunng amvere snow-stoim in the nioiitli 
Ot January, the with about 200 passengi rs 

on botPi^ was dnven u:^ the sliote Df Now Jersey,! 



and stiamfed The sea best and the surf rolled so 
heavily, tliat it was physuoslly impossiUe fbr a boat 
to put out and reach iier, and there she Might' have 
lain, battered about amongst the break^ Until the 
timlairs had given way, and all on board jierithed, had 
not a life-boat stAticlh providentially been at hand, 
llie life e a and us apparatus were*’ it once fifoughk 
out tlio first shot irum tin* muilirvarned tho line 
aerussthi wreck, thc'liawsci was expeditiously hauled 
through the* surf, and the cai aUaihiil In a short 
time every pisscngei, to the nunibci ui 200, was drawn 
tin nigh the foimmg surges, upd lauded st the station 
(liy (I d comfuttabh Wc need nSt ciilarge upon tho 
mipoitame of ,having tins life car iigruduccd into 
liijlin!, ind kept at stations along the const It 
IS impn*«ililc to estimitc the* number of lives that 
iiiiglit bi siv 1 by its iiivtiiimcatality in the course 
of i y i ir 

But the ]mtposts to wliidi tins Ubcful invention may 
be applied hxvt not yet Iseii ixlitusted and iierhaps 
the most import int iimniiis to lit st itcil It is well 
known how (Bh( iiti d ti suiusstul lYpidiiioiis in'nfili- 
liry ifltiis IS III] 1(1 nuxk of ti insit especially gtfoss 
swijkn bln inis ind uiiloidtibli riJeis It v\al, we 
tliiiil , with till vKw oi f icilit itiiig mid cx]h diling the 
nioviineiits ot the viuUiitl ot in nrinv, Ihil Mr Kiancis 
was first OKupiiil in peikiting liib mveiitiou At all 
events, tilt result Ins bhewii liow ntlmii mlv adapted 
lor sudi puriinsta his aimy ffoiitmg-wagons have 
proved thcnisilvts Inglind lus bttn slow to recog- 
iiis their niciits, hiiiue Ins some months smie, 
OX] iriinentul upon tin in and proiiouiiecd lu their 
favo ir, while the IlniuU btuc.. Ins long ago adopted 
tilt 111 

llie mditiry mettllic roid-wvgon used bv the 
Lnited bilks aimy s mule on the sline principle* of 
lien.th and li„hcniss as the nietillie bo it we have 
die 1(1} I'esirilad Ihi put eomptising the body 
IS built ot the sime eon ligated iiiitd—that is, iron 
or <o|iper- pirtiikes oi the binie ilunhle and mdes- 
truetdik qudilies, and ‘ where is an oidiiisry military 
w i< on 8(11 h IB those at pri sent in use with our atmy, 
IS iistlul only fur the purposes of Innd earringo, the 
iikIiIIk niiiMje iimtes m itself, eitlici singly or by 
eomi iiiitiun, the qualities ul an inimumtion ot store 
I nriae.e, i poiiiiHin, i row boit, a iiiH tin the heaviest 
ntilleiv, nid, iiiiiill}, a hiilm tor tnnsportiiig the 
whiio tuattiif/ ot an irmy oven othciwise deep and 
impassible nveis 

But we li i\( Bo go further, and eoiisidi r the value of 
thebe hills ns /owtci ns It ib not Ikiliiide J tint Mr 
1 rinew s iiivciitioii should m all easaasupiiseili entirely 
the admiral li in tight boat pmitoons ol bir (iiarlea 
J’lsliy, or the elose* evlmlneil pontoons ot funeral 
Uhuisliiid Jliesi 1111} be veiy iisetid m tVe passage 
ot ve*iy lapid stie mis ; yet the met dm wagons of Mr 
1 rniieis liave peeiilinr idMintages of thin own livery 
one whq has visited the Iiliiiic, espeeiilly at Cologne, 
hib witnessed in what nnniur huat^ luvo^tlsSn made 
the siihstrueiure ol hnd„t8 'Ihff^’KlTa tlu*n immcdis 
itelv sugi^ests Itself, tint nil able engineer could easily 
irrnige these w vgoiis together so ns to make tiiem 
perleelly eipihle ot snppoitmg any weight that mity 
be pul upon them li this be the ease, a bridge—aa 
itiiiii lilt bridce i e might iiliiiost coll it—moves about 
|Witli the* aim>, performing it the same time various 
and usitul functions Instead of being earned} a use¬ 
less iiKunihianie, like the picsent pontoons, it assists 
in carrying tho baggage and wipiduitenta of the 
troops In fiicl,''where, as m an ar&y, eveivtbmg 
ought to he made capable of as wide an sppiication as 
]a>ssibk, tlie niitallie wagons wUl be foundut pecul^ 
value Like the uinoe ot the North Agfrrii an InduRi, 
It um be converted from a boat into a hut -a third 
niipoitaiit use Of what inffmte service would these 
wagons not have been out in tho Crioisa, diinng those 
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jtiOfitiM wheki tui flllHtiw o<n4d ndt bQ 

ftrcMtiml lot the luen! Nqw, tlwt the evtl hflf beeei 
luicotnplielted, it forcibly ttnkea one how mnch more 
r^iiy hutijif yakenifed corrugated iron might have 
h^ cotwtructed and conveyed to the east, than those 
heavy lunibeAng w ooden stracnu'>81 Iiieh wi re eventu¬ 
ally sen) out, and with diffiiulti put together 'I'hcj 
wouid hate ridden compatth <ind hctn strung enough 
to hate stood firm, wifhout woodtn traines and without 
nulls, in the shape of a long tiiaiignlir tent I'ho 
Ibison, doubtless, will not la lost ' 

*To sum up hnt fit the pood qii i1(ties of the mt tallie 
boats,’ observes Mil^r Lyie— thiy are more light, 
inoio strong, mpn loatinp, mure «asily npmnged, n quiie 
less repair (than the wooden ho its) Ihcj irc hrt-piuof 
worm-proof, witirpioof 'llitj will not conodo or 
rot, ore alwijs tight ind reidy tor servue in nerj 
climate 'Ihiy tun ntvtr beronie water soiktd oi 
when hung to the d it its fur si*^ months i r i ti ir tin t 
ury ready lor lowering into the water 11 k lomnssiou 
of laniion has no ilhct upon tluui the stroke of i 
shot lliat would distUlo wooddi ho it would only 
pcrfbmte an iron one , and a peifnritioii wluu lui'i 
can «*hpily bo njlaireil by simplj he itu r bid. /he 
protruding parts with a haniinei ’ 

It 18 unnecessary to dwell further upon the a It ant 
ages of these boats From wlutetei point of vu w 
they may he eoiisidcred, thiii supiuorilv otir the ol 1 
Wooden craft is at onee evident A pioot he utter 
Ijhat the ments of time inrtnlhe boils an he ginning 
to be appretiated in J.nglnnd, nii> be gUheud ftoin 
tlie fact, that the piopnctors ol the Cuniid Inn of 
Meamers, running from Litcrpool to New I otic lute 
ordered a romplote set for tint niignificint te>>sel the 
Ptrsttt 


Al>t t^1AC>ES Of ntllWtl II'.Nil >5 

We cannot help tape itmg i nniutite tyhithwe he u 1 oil 
one Buell occasion, toll nith iiihuili gi iMty )> i elei„t 
um wtiuse name we it onee iiiquned ihiut ml if wh m 
we sIiaH onit Mt, 111 it III is one of the best iiid noi Ihii st 
suns oi the kiiK aiiil knows when to be sciious is we II i 
when to ii‘st ‘Don’t tell me,’ siiil lit to a smii I 1 lokii g 
ilighland luothii, who had apiiiientl) iiiiiit his fust tiul 
of lUUw lY-trAtelhlig iiiieiiiiiiig up tiitht Vsseuibly ehi t 
tell me tint tunnels on i ulwais aic in unmitigitt 1 evil 
tliey set te high iiioi il inel isiIutKiI piit]usts OnU the 
Othoi dj} I got into a t ulw i> e inii„i mil 1 hil liii lit 
taken my sent, when till tiaiii st irti it On Iiiukiiig iq Isiiv 
Sittiflg opposite to ^1 two of till must i ilud elissinUis iii 
Scotland Ifeltaf oiiei tint then eould be ne>]Ieasnie leu 
me 111 that joni111}, nttl with gloomy he art mil ei uiitfii inei 
I leaned latck in iny t ouitt But all it inir i we pi uigi d into 
a long tunnel, bloik os night, and whm we imciged at Ihi 
othei ond,wny browr was tloar vnd my ilkhnmout wis 
fentiiely dissqiatod Shall 1 till yo& how this emu to be’ 
All tbo way throngh the tunnel I was sh iking iny fists in 
the dissenters' faces, and making hombie niimths vt them, 
and f/Mf^ievciJ mg, a nd set me all light Din’tspeik 
against tannels agXHf^j dcoi triend ’— I rater* Magazine 

STAO BEB 71 .f‘ 

Ihe late Mi Gtoige bnmouelle, of tin Bntish Museum, 
used tel relate a stoiy coneeiifing the ibove insect, of 
whuh I should like to know if it obtains in many paits 
^ rnglaml During one of his racuisiona to or in the 
Biw Forest, ho siw a number of countrymen asaemblcil 
at the foot of a tree stoning something to death On 
lUpprbBohirig, he fiiniid a poor stag-becUeJhe subject of 
SAMru, Causing them to desist, )i« pMklBSip the poor 
tiaUgii and put it mfn a<tioA, asking at the same time why 
ItWW to be stmed to death He was told it was tlie j 
Aran Iwfc and was sent to do some mil to the coin, 
iiBSi * j H mrgotttn M hether Mr SamoucUe pan 
MMMm t»* wentital gentleman in bliok or not, it w , 
Wi(PMHmiw to toy} bat I know he used to laugh at the 1 



TJIE SKY-LA BK 

O ninn, fiom the shade of the foiest 
I see thee cmciging, 

SVnd I list to tlie magical suiging 
, Of song which tiiim pouicut, 

M he II Cl I iiiiig s f iir ti esses ni c hoarest, , 

O hide 111 own pLii npspiinging, * 

'Hull IS minly a soul in thy singing I 

Thy heiit\wcaUh iiound thou ait flinging. 

In tempests of gl tdiiess, 

In w III hii„s 1 1 (e st itic tii idness 
iiiiimltuously iingiilg, 

TFiou^h thii e mm flood ofhnimony winging. 

Ml II mg 111 w ith til It p issum it( p unmg, 

I il Old loiL bliiit m raiiiuious stiaiiimg' 

111 i nil il ol musie idoliui, • 

III nil h s I 111 h lute 1 — 

\s If by flu mfiniti h unite 1 , 
i liou SI I iiicst dissoliiiig 
'Xliose tiiimiliias gu lus eiolvmg, 

'I ill with spn il md ipiiietmg motion, 
iiinu iicaicst flu 111 liens wide uoem 

Still login I and higher thv fli tin,, ,• * 

Mill roi/y thy tiilhiig, 

I d I I fount uii ii’eiflowiiig and filling 
J ht i istm ss ol being—■ 

M lit flint oh I moit f imt to niy sceing- 
An II ' wIiiK but longing < in lollow, 

1 u, to np the blue stiiry hollow 

O bird, tbnii ii t flnatiiig and f iding, 

On to the empyieiii— 

Ihinugh „old mdiiiinihoii ind Tynan 
Diistlim lit 111 bug 
Till eoiiiith the stilhuss and ‘h idiug 
Vti I s on w Ith till s] II It I in I bli nd< d. 

Ill I II ill nil dll nil 'lion iit endi I* 

1 O D. 

CIlAMrS lUAKtKD 

Millie fximuiuig th'i gi unti qiiuiiis at Northhndge, 
M iss 11 Im I tt , % fi n d II s sine (, I li id 11 oni i rsation with 
the w III min nil I HI Ic diissnig i ut tin stone, in rtfcicnco 
to tilt Just tint thev will 1 tppiiig nil with a flat pine of 
lioaid iioiii tin fill of the stone fliry weie bimmenng 
'Iht dnst IS i( hind in Hit li iiiiiiieriiig of the stone to an 
imp lip ible pondi i, ind will flu it in thii an I noid to them 
tint It nonld be will to tiy the icgititmg poWers of 
this gi iiiitt dust ill a lull of coin liny itfilKd dial it 
hid been used in gaidens and on griss I mils with great 
snteess, iiid tint it was equal to tlic liest manuie This 
fut IS of gii It impuitaneo to ngrieultuial science, for H 
opiiis a newly disc ovei eel souicc of wealth m the roedty 
lands Ihe gianite rocks tint aie now barren may M 
ground 1o in iinpaliiable powder, and u>ed as a fertiuscr. 
Feldspii, a lomponint ol grinite, in many districts is 
abuniiuit and yields potash on aiiil5Bis •—WaehingtoH 
Intrlhgtneir 

WOnCB TO THE DErCBS OF TUB BAlt. 

Ihe JHombag Jhmes has an article oondemnlpg fl)* 
piaetice of <^lowing natives to see us dance, and ^vss 
^on enecilntc of the Loicowar, as itlustratlie the fkmiogs 
with winch the natives aiew an exbibitioa of the khliL 
‘ Ills highness being picsent at a ball where a redtsirtcably 
stoat }ou^ lady, then fuat arrived from home, wrM 
boUe of %ie evening, asked how much n ghl of that altj 
would cost in London, bceansj, uuot too dear, he ihofHd 
oidit out a dozen oi Uiem ’ \ v 
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THE EIRST RANK IN THE A^UIV. 

E i< on onHiRn who carilo^ a fl.iK 

Putin ml AI,>1 fitil. 

t 

A fool aiul liM inonry, &.t'. 

Olil j/rfli'itb. 

Ak Engign ig a wcuk'ininilpd individual, ivlio pnys 
tL.450 for tlie privilefto of wearing a red coat.—a dis¬ 
tinction onjojed by a postman .at a much clicnpir 
jate. Like n mackerel, the silly youth is attracted 
by a 1»it of scarlet cloth; nud, like th.it dehclolI^ 
and infatUiitcd ll‘>h, ho very often pays for Im love 
of finery' viith hi» life. Ou the abovc-mciUioiud 
little sum being dcpu.>ited by (lieen sinior in the 
hands of Messrs U.)\. f <’o, the ivell-knnvia •mny- 
flgents of llraie’s Ituildinu'.i, the name of Urecn junior 
appears in the (iinth ; and fiom that inomuit, ns if 
by iihigic, the sow’s i.ir is eouierUd into a silk purse, 
and thi young hohhledehoy' ceases to be a ‘gent,’ and 
beconuM, on the authoiity oi the AYar Departuieiil, •an 
oillcer and a geiitleniaii.’ 

Ills duty', as we aie inforuied above, is to c.irry a 
Hag—on a windy diy, :i most trying and undignified 
task, requiring the temper ol ii. bishop w itli the ntreiigth 
of a CO il-hc.'iver, and ealeubited to iiiipri's the most 
unprejudiced spectator m ith the hhath.it the standard- 
bearer is safl’iiiiig ftom the t(Teels of strung dimk 
To qualify himself lor this miseonstructioii, the ensign 
must have received an education tliat h.is emptied the 
patcinal porte-iiioniiaio to the extent of eiglity or a 
hundred guineas per annum ever since lie steppeil out 
of his frocks and aftaiued to tiio digpity of a jacket 
and trousers, and must have undergone, at Sandhurst, 
before obtaining liis c'lmiiiissioii, a severe course of 
puzzling and pounding by professois, and pinching and 
pokinfi^by jdiysicians, to ascertain whether ho is the 
proprietor of .*i tmiu mtia in it (oipote nitw, and i.s 
morally and physically a ‘fit and proper person’ to 
servo in Her Majesty's army. « 

Having passed this Rubicon, one more puli at the 
parental purse-strings is necessary before the youllilul 
hpro can be fairly started on the road to f.iine. The 
little bills for his sword, his iron bedstead, and the few 
other simple articles constituting a military' outfit, will 
CEtraot another hundred and fifty from the governor’s^ 
•troQg-box; aqd then, regularly liiunehed and rigged, 
Oroen juuior has nothing to do but go w^re gloiy 
l^ftits him, whether it be in^ the shape dt balldls, 
bayonets, batteries, owonib-shells. 

To en2t>le him tf support hit exaUed rank witli 
bwqnalfig dignity, tm ensign is pres uted (Jaily, by a 
gnttoAd oodntry, wi|i the sum of Ss. fid., out of which 
stipend tCe authorities, with a praiseworthy^ 


regard for Ins eoiiifoit and resiieetability', oblige him to 
pay half-a-eiowii for lus dinner whether he cats it or 
not, and expect liiin to live like a gentleman on tho 
odd two-and-miie. 'I'liis feat hoeoinis perfectly easy 
when we know that an ensign's breakfast is geuerally 
supposed in ‘ miht.iry circles * to consist of ‘ a stifi^stock 
an^ a glass of w.-itiT*—proving tho 'sruth of tlie adage, 
that there is ‘iiotliing like leather;’ and tliat it is 
aaserteil on equally good authority, that ‘ a sneeze and 
go to 1x‘d’ constitutes his light and wholesome supper; 
cunsLiiucntly, after satisfying the usually moderato 
demands of wiishcrwoiuen, t.ulors, hatters, shoemakors, 
hiicii-drn]A‘r.s, servants, t! hoc tjtmis tmmt, luid paying 
Ills regiiiieutal subscriptions and other small matters, 
th ‘ young niillionniio Inis all the rest to spend on 
himself. We must make the trifling exception, how¬ 
ever, of the first two iiioiitlis of his service, during 
which lie gits very little poekct-iuoney, seeing that 
the ,whole of his pay for tliat period is forcibly 
deihieled, on tlio authuiity of tliu ‘(iueen’s rcgnlu- 
tions,’ and somewhat ineonsistciitly termed a donation 
to (he mes.s and band funds. * 

Little docs tlie unsuspecting victim of ‘scarlet fever* 
and misplaced eonfideneo know what a preliminary' 
purgatory lie has to go through before be enters the 
paradise of his iimigin.ition, and bursts out in all the 
glory of a full-blow n en.sign. On joining bis regiment, 
he is handed over by an unfisiling adjutant to tlie 
tender mercies of a remorseless sergeant-major, a 
kind of milit((jy (Irand Inquisitor, who, assisted by 
familiars iii the guise of drill-sergoants and corporals, 
forthwith Biibjiets the unhappy yuutA to a scries of 
cruel tortures, that would extort pity from tlio heart 
even of a Madras collector 1 lie is barbarously roused 
out of bis w Arm bed at six in the moi'niiig, and turned, 
shivering in a tliin Ikliell-jaeket, on to a cold damp 
parade-ground. He is herded w ith a batcli of lately 
caught'plougliboys, called a squad, and his*l;jpdy placed 
in all sorts of uncomfortable positwos Iby a rigid non- 
eomiiiissioiied officer, who lias the drill-book off by 
heart, but is painfully deficient on points of grammar. 

lie is instruuied by tliis ramrod in regimentals, tbat 
to occupy the ‘ position bf a soldier,’ he is not to stand 
‘bolt liuprigbt like a aystack,’ but to 'loan well fo^• 
ward,' with his ‘ed hup, slioiilders square. Stomach 
hin, palm of the and to the front, little flng«r touching 
the scam of the trouser, feet at a haugle of fiirfy-five 
degrees, cels Agbther, and th* weigtittof the body on 
tlip fiat of the futt.’ Wishing to conciliate hU fierce- 
looking preceptor, tho trembling noTico too eagjaiy 
attempts to comply with this oxasp^ating formols, 
anS tumbles on his nose. ‘ That’s not the position of 
a soldier,* says Corporal fokcr triampbantiy’, idolting 
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unfbttanate ptipiL ‘Sft you w! iiattended to fbtore Weiitogtoa to uadei^ this of $1<fw 

'} jA/ liinutructioua, sir, you ttouW not uve soiled your torture, wbleb constitute Ih* njUliMT eiacutitm, / 
^antoloons.' . . during which time ho gets over hundreds bf toiito of j, 

With « vfow of opening his chest, and giving him gravel, and wears out ddzons of pairs of boots, id hist 

that graoeful'hollow in the btaukoso essential to a attempts to master the difficulties of marching,.county 
perfect /nilitary carriage, the ensign is put through a iniirctiing, wheeling, doubling, charging, and fomtuig 
coutse of gymnmtic evolutions that would prostrate squ.ire/ Ilis knuckles are b^;rked jn tlie 'manual hnd 
the most muscular strect-nerolmt that ever converted plntooii,’ his knees are excoriated in 'resisting oaveSry,’ 
himself into a human frog by tying his legs in a knot niul he is bi'ateu black and blue in tlie sword-exercis®. 

round his neck. In the course of these cnlisthenic When, at length, ho can stop the regulated pace, hi if*® 

exercises, ho fs made to £lap ins hnhds insanely before logitimato time, without varying the hundredth p4rt of i 
his nose, with ^is arms extended like sign-post, and un inch in the thousandtii pait of n second—when he 
then to force them violeutly behind ins back till lii» can houdie a iioavy musket as easily as lie would u 
shoulder-blades crack again. lie has next to become popgun—when he has overcome Ids natural propensity ' 
an animated wind-mill, and whirl his idenchc'd lists to iiKik reund if liis curiosity is excited, to mb any part 
franticly round his head, till, liis arms are loose in of liis person afflicted with temporary irritation, to J 
their sockets; and, finally, if of a stout habit of hod^, bnich when lie* is amused, and cry oil! when lie is ' 
htfis brought to the very verge of apoplexy, by tninly hurt—wlion, in fact, he has le.irnocl to b«‘com‘* a mere 
attempting, at the rommand of his tormentor, to per- automaton witliniit will or motion, except at the corn- 
form the impossible feat ol touching liis toes with Ins in,sod of his drill instractor, he is reported fit for duty, 
flngefs .without binding his knees. J’anting with Jliis and his persecution censes. On the rccunimendation I 
exertion, which has (Vactured his dress in a iiKihl lucon- of Uie ad)Ut!int, a hoard of fat majors is appointed | 

Tenieiit manner in several places, he is nermitted to to sit upon him; and if lie goes through Ins various 

'stand at case’for a sliort time and look about lain ; performances to their satisfaction, lie is dismissed 
hut before he lias recovered iiis hreath, he is nearly drdl. A lip of a sovereign assuages tlie grief of the 
lifted oflT his legs by the won! ‘ attention,’ liarkeii grim Poker at parting w'ith ids disciple; and tlm 
sharply out and pronounced ‘slinn’ by the Eainrod, cni.incipated novice, throwing away liis leading-strings, 
and fbrthwith put through his ‘facings.’ ile is told is {lermitted for tlie first time to join the general 
that at the word ‘right about fare’he is /wt to ‘face,' parade, and slime in all the privileges and imnmni- I 
but merely to ‘place the Iwili of the right toe against ties of an officer liolding the \^/sr rank in tlie .army!’ I 
the “eel of the left futt, oml remain stiddy.' At llo' lie then bi-comes a tremendous fellow! Stalwart i 
word ‘tow’ he is to ‘face about,’ and nt the w<ird grenadier's fly at his bidding; the great sergeant-major 
‘three’ bring Lis ‘cels togctlior witli a Ir7.' I oker inmseli is olicdient to liis nod, and in a moment of 

insists upon the ‘tell;’ and if tlie do/ui jiair ol imiiai dided imd.icity lie has even been known to 


Bluchers in his squad don't come togctlicr nf <saitl> 
the shmu moment, and with a noise like thiindir, !»' 


'■(hatr tlie adjutant! liis iiiilitary career has fairly 
comniencid ; and llic fortunate ensign, after serving in 


savagely gives the word ‘lias you wen-,’ and iiegins ail jmrts of the glolic, and expending some three or 
again. lour tlionsands in piircliasing Ins promotion, may look 

Having been twisted round io all lli points of tlic forw.ird to iicconiing, in about Itiirty years, a hroken- 
COropasB, till lie is quite piddy, and Ids inicih ct com- down old general officer on a pound a d.iy, with perliaps 
pletely muddled witli the iiitrUacics of ‘ left .diout three an <xtr.i 5s. for distinguished si rtico—provided always 
guartcra,’ ‘right liiiti,’ and vtie u/»d, tlic bewildered lie ni.anages, la the meantime, to escape cholera at 
candidate for a ‘peerage or Westminster Alihey,’ is ralculta, yellow Jack at Jamaica, frostbites in 
next initiated into the myatcries of tliC ‘goose step'— (’anada, assegais at tlie Caia'- mutilation, amputation, 
a ridiculous peiEfofiiinncc, which consists in his st.iiidirig starvation, and all the other ills that military flesh is 
for an indefinite ptriod on one leg, witli the* citlier heir to. 

poised in the air, and waving the suspcvidtd limb Never shall I forget w-hat a young lunatic 1 became 
gracefully hackwanls and forwards with depressed on reading one morning in the fi'oreffe.-‘ 100th Foot— 
‘eel’and ^pinted’toe to the woyds ‘fronU’ and ‘rare’ John Jones, Gent., to be ensign, by purchasej vie® | 
of the ungrammatical Poker. Muffin, who retires.’ Ilow I blessed Muffin 1 Ijlij wo:rds | 

Should the victim’s attention wander for a pionient in tlie vocabulary were strong enofigh to express my 
daring tlsSX ahsuidexhibition, the lynx-eyed sergeant- admiration of Muffin’s retiring disposition. I laughed 
major is heard sho^Sg from one end of the parade in fried, sung, danced, and did everything but stand 
stentorian tones: ‘No. 13’s not looking to his front I’ on niy head. For the sake of the fnrnituro, I was 
and if, in his agitation at this unlooked-for check, the turni-d uut of the drawing-room, and went raving { 
nervous recruit should unconsciously get the strap of mad in tlie kitelisn; I shook hands with the butler, I 
his forage-cap into his mouth, the adjutant, equally kissed the liuasemaid, hugged the cook, and upset | 
i aharp-sighted,' screams, in piercing accents, from the, >the entire domestic economy of the whole estabUsh- j 
oUier end: ‘ You needn’t devour your chin-strap in that raont. What a lucky fellow 1 was, too 1 the lOQtii— 
Wtvenous way, Mr Green; youfll get your breakfast a crack light-infantry regiment. I was not to be I 
ptesently.’ Tqtally upset, both bodily, a,rommcn ‘ niudcrusher,’ wearily tramping idong hari 

^ this douhle-harrel'ed attack, the WTetebed tyro roads to hoarse words of comrfand, but a gay, dosbi^ 

^loses his nresenco of mind, totters, both feet come to ‘light bob,’ scampering menw^ over and dtUe 
' tb^ ** ignominiously packed off to the to the music' of a ringing bug* I Etow uncesalngly 

Collection of all the impracticgble I bothewsl tlie unfortunate taliw to in«l|e htite ifltb , 
, inoondgible ‘bad bargains’ in the regiment, my uniform, and what a soisipce I faecabfe tjo alt 

times a day for weeks and months has thoimy friends when it did ooBto home. X VM 1WW 
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fMM Of .*p in nay- reS CCntt, 

cortefaR|r * p*ir 'df coily rocnutHches on tny jhnoeeiit 
looked with those mArtiitl 
i||>p0pd^^. ^';Bow sighed ibr the reality! 

ind 1^ I scraped at my .'unhappy 

''chSRi1^ :ih‘ the hope of encouraging the growth of 
ah tiityiaibie whiiker! I must have added materially 
to V'Bte incomes of Mn Rowland and the smanu- 
At^rer of thh Rypophagon . Shaving-soap in those 
toys^ .Excepting my sister, ■a-ho was never tired'of 
Miring of the heroic achievements I intended to 
perform, and my mother, who had an idea that I 
was going off to be shot, as a matter of course, what 
j. relief it must have been to the whole circle of my 
xb^iihintance when I started, to join my regiment. 
And when I had undergone the introductory gymnastic 
ordeal, and had escaped from the clutches of ijie grand 
inquisitor, what a pleasant, free-and-easy life I found 
it. My first night at mess, too! I thought I had never 
i^n an;^thing so brilliant and fascinating. My brother- 
officers were so kind and civil, so anxious to put me 
at my ease, and so particular in taking wine with me 
because I was a stranger. How dreadfully tipsy 
I became in consequence, and' what a lieadaclio I 
had next morning! I suppose no one waS ever so 
deliciously'soft as I was, or had sueh a number of 
hoaxes played upon liim. I became sliarp, however, 
j in my'stum, and played them upon others. 'iVhat 
pleasant recollections I have of those early scenes and 
tCOmpanions, and how a few short years hare changed 
ua all—^Ijow the hare has been passed by the tortoise— 
what blighted hopes and ruined prospects have been 
the fate of some, and how all tbo high-flov'n aspirations 
of youth have dwindled into the sober matter-of-fact of 
i niiddle age, and the splendid castle in tlie air, peopled 
With rank, wealth, and beauty, been replaced by 
: furnisheff lodgings and a wife and family 1 
j Of the ensigns who were my contemporaries on 
, joining. Miles Adamant is the only one still in the 
j regiment. He was quite a veteran compared to us, and 
f we used to call him the grandfallicr of the ensigns, 
j He had been six years in the army ; but as he was 
I poor, and poverty being a sort of military crime, he 
j had been passed over several times by juniors not 
hidf such good officers, but, fortunately fur them, longer 
punes. It was heart-breaking work for jnior Miles, 
who was enthusiastically fond of his profession, to sec 
hoys of a few months’ service promoted over liis head, 

I not from any merit of their own, but merely because 
they happened to have rich ‘governors.’ Ife had 
ncme, poor fellow, his father, who had been a general 
' officer, having died when he was quite young. Ills 
mother, hy strict economy, bad contrived to give him a 
‘good education, and when he got his commission, in 
..consideration of his father’s services, was able to afford 
hjpa aamidl annual allowance. With this lie struggled 
inai^uuy on, and kept himself free from debt till'be 
Wgs 'appointed adjutant, which gave him his lieuten- 
and a welcome addition of Ss. a day to ins 
.payi Erom thatstimo lie ceased to be a burden to Ms 
smother ; and though his means did not permit him 
:to keep pace in many respects with his more fortunate 
^comrades, no one in the regiment was knore thoroughly 
Suspected and looked up to. If liny youngster got 
'liato a scrape, he always went to Miles »A.damant for 
'pdviee.' He was tlxe referee in all disputes, the peacei| 
''treaker in every squabble, and in deciding a bet, his 
'' Opinion was considered more valuable than that of the 
.omniseieut editor of Bell’s Life himself. liAaboat ten 
' ymn. Miles worked kia wa^ up to the top of the 
ueatOnants, was againf passed ovex hy richer men tlian 
llmd at ten A got his dbmpaiiy by a death- 
a ooni^e If years before the Crimean canp- 
At* Jdie‘battle of the Ahna he dittUigukhed 
' wtSK^'h^’a 'tmtfie combat* with ‘four Ewsisss, 
I’llto.'bill AtttOMHOte.'iaBB&tkntea' .■m'-'dispatefaes.' .■ M 
, saScji,. ^ ■ 


InteKnatoi he was third captAio^'apd.btt.rl^a aeide^ 
being placed hors de emitbai in that lUC^tsJ. .hb; 

‘won his spurs’ by bringing toefugiineht^t^^O^^ 

He did his work like a man all thtougb 
winter, and escaped without a scratch tilrthe tiiiiitar- 
able attack on the Hidan, when a coniclR hull^i'frota 
a Russian rifle, whirling along in ibarch of ita' Pl^ 
destined billet, effected a loiignient.an his bm,; Wu ' 
finding its quarters very snug, refused to be. ejeotedL^ 
No ono supposed lie could live* with a lump bf lead ' 
firmly imbtMded in tiiebone, and Miles’s name appear^ . 
in tlie ominous list of ‘dangerously wounded.’ Eof U 
long time his life hung upon a tifread; the shock tq ‘ 
ills nervous system had been so gre^t, that even iy 
person moving about his hut caused him excruciating. - 
agony; but skilful treatment, however, and a strong 
constitution, pulled him through; his troublesome 
visitor became a tenant for life, and with the exception 
of a perceptible limp, Ife is now as strong and hearty 
as ever. He returned the other day from the scene 
ofliis glory', as brown as ii berry, and covered wllh 
honour and hair. He is now a lieutcnant-colondl mid 
a C.B., and decorated with'a medal, four .clasps, •the 
Leggon of Honour, and a beard doWn to his waist I 
Report says that he is about to be married to a beau¬ 
tiful heiress, who, like Hesderaona, loves liim for the 
dangers he has passed. Long life to him! No man 
better deserves his good-fortune. 

What a contrast 'A'as Rocket! Tlic son of an opulent 
country gentleman, who allowed liim L.liOO a year, 
and an unlimited supply of capital to purchase his 
p'.'omotion, no one stood a better chance of rising in hii 
profession. Rut he was cursed with a love of display,, 
and a wanton spirit of extravagance, that knew no 
bounds and brooked no control. The old military 
system of sjiending lialf-a-CTOwn out of sixpence a 
day, was perfect economy compared with the reckless 
wa.y 111 wliicli Rocket flung Ids money about. As soon 
as be got it, it was subjected to the well-known orni¬ 
thological process of being converted into ‘ducks and . 
drakes.’ If lie had had £.5000 or L.50,000 a j-eaT, it 
would have been just 'tlie same. In matters of dress 
and equipage, he brooked no rival near Ids tiirone; he 
would be ‘aut Cmsar aut nullus;’ and if aiiytiiingnovel 
or strange appeared, his great ambition was, no matter 
what it cost, to ‘cut it out’ with something newer and 
more eccentric. He tliuugiit himself a capital judge l 
of liorsefiesh, and was victimised by all the dealers 
in tlie country'; he ordered coats by the score, and 
watches by tins dozen; and liad more screws tlian he 
could ride, more clothes than he coald wear, and more 
jewultery than lio could carry. ,IIe %ept a kind of 
open Iiouqe, and w'as a little king among a set of men 
wlio smoked his cigars, rode his horses, and borrowed 
his money.Three times in five years weije his debfs 
paid by bis induIgenVfather; but on the fourth appli¬ 
cation, a condition w'as imposed—tliat he would 
the artpy and live quietly at home. This propositliai, ; 
Rocket, now a captain, rejected with. SKorB,,and &tber! 
and son parted in anger. Le£t,I;o*hi8 own resource!S,,l 
befell among thieves: the Jews made short work. 0^' 
him; post obits add other diabolical instratOSil^ J 
soon failed to supply his still reckless ex|iep^(tW|,; 
aud, in an evil hour, hedlook to gambling. Hd hMiUie? 
totally absorbed in this exciting pursuit ;'«ad>MkiM I 
a clear liead and steady liand, played ' 

ruinous success. Intoxicated with his ^ > 

became more extravagant than ever. 
his father died unreconciled to his proS^lil tpib 
the bulk of nil property to a distant r^kUon. 
had long since anticipated whatever jcim him as « 
matter of right, and was now,totally ^pepdent <Ui Ms 
py, and bis winnings at the eard-tphle. Here>hi8 
good-fortune at tengto deserted hiipf Ms 
heavy and'frequent. In'toe hopes ^ retrieyi^#ew^ 
be his corntrisskw. Ktom tots point his dows want''^ 
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odttw VM n^id i niftht after niglit luck vru ofsointt 
hUt. One fatal eTSniitf, maddened with bU loaiei, 

' be grew detperate, and staked Iiii nil—^his ver}' life 
deeded OK the cnet. A 'gleam of fortune si-emed to 
ehine upon him once more: one card alone stood 
between him and, certainty. Afftht game proceeded, 
his chance grew brighter; the last card only remainetl 
to bo dealt. W4th starting ejes iienatclicd it as it 
foil upon the tablo--«a heavy groan cRcapod him—it 
was the card, and Rocket was a beggar. Without a 
word lie liurried from tlic room, and strddc liastily 
through the streets Jo liis lodgings.. On tho door being 
opened, he dashed up stairs to hiif room, and locked 
himself in. Alarmed at his inaster’s# pale face and 
haggard look, the servant was on the point ot follow¬ 
ing, when the report of a pistol was heard, succeeded 
by a heavy fall. Tlic door was hurst ojien, and the 
unfortunate gambler was discovered extended on tlie 
floor, with a bullet through his brain. 

£ow dilTorent again was Bubb—* Alderman' Bubb, 
as w^calleil him, he was so gross a feeder. lie would 
' gorge himself like a boa-constrictor, and tlion f.i]l 
fast a|leep. lie was the fattest and most thickhcadoil 
officer in the Bntish army lie never hrn«1ic<l«liis 
hair, and was supposed to sleep in ins rlotlios. AVlien 
he attempted to write, he used to ink himself all oier, 
and was known to have spelt ‘door’ d-o-r-e iii an 
official letter. There was no cvaniiimlion in those 
days. Money and interest were the only (j,u.ihri( itioiis, 
and, somehow or otlier, Bnld) bid both. Where lie 
came from nobody knew; hut he w'as supposed to he 
the son of a rich rum-contractor. Wlien pumped as 
to his pedigree, he did notiiing but grin—he seldom 
did anything else. If, to make him n little lively, he 
was tossed in n blanket, lie went up grinning, ami 
came down grinning—no one seemesi to enjoy the lun 
more than Bubb: he was too heavy, though, he 

indulged often, as it took twelve of the strongest 
subalterns to shake him up efrectmllv. Notlnng 
scorned to rouse him. Ills face was lihukci cd wlun- 
over Se went to sleep after dinner, which w-as icgnlnrlv 
every day; his bools were turned into water-jugs, and 
his shako used as a coal-skuttle. He usually slept in 
an apple-pie lied, with Imot-jacks, cm .-sircws, fiic- 
Irons, and hair-hrushos as ]iis bedfellow". Ho appcarnl 
to enjoy liis badgering so much, the juung fellows 
soon got tired of ‘ drawing’ him, and lu- subsided into 
a regular dummy. JIc was never iHsmisscd drill, and 
tout would come into the sergeant-major’s cyo.i w hen 
Bnbb’s name was mentioned. The pdhr man appluul 
for hia discharge foon afti-r, broken-hearted, it is sup- 
TOsed, at not having been able to make anytiang of 
Bubb. The whole regiment went into cmivilsions of 
laughter when ho waddled on to p.srnde for the lirst 
time in astight shell-jacket; and the adjutant, who 
was the gravest of men, is rsported only to have 
smiled once in his life, and that was when Bubb first 
attempted the goose step. . 

ThouffheAi great* a numskull at drill, the alderman 
was shrewd enough aknut money-matters, and kept his 
pockets tightly buttoned. Ko extravagant vouiig sub¬ 
altern could ever extract a sixpence out of Bubh. Jlc 
WM never ‘liard upand though in the receipt ol a 
private income, lie was suppiisiHl to have solved the 
tl^tary Gordian-knot, and lived on his pay as an 
on^n. His washerwoman’s appointment must have 
«» a perfect sinecure; and he spent a great portion 
™ f^rning his Stockings, He was obliged to 

ftf lor his dinner, and made a point of taking hjs Imlf- 
g-orown’s worth. tlie messmsn made tunning by Bubb, 
Be didn t stay long irtth us—at the end of a year, he 
WM rail m>the awkwuwl s^uad, and tho colonel hinted 
MA he 8 h 0 uU'’,i 0 obliged to report him incompetent at 
J^t half-yearly inspection. Bor the first time in 
lift 1% Bubb WM strrok with an idea. Ho had mls- 
MUll'lilk profusion. To the delight of every one^ he ji 

• - 

sold out, vvent to Australia, took to shoop-ftHniiigv 
married liis cook, and is now one of thO rudiOst mendu 
Melbourne. i > 

Another turn of th«^ kaleidoscope'Oentltaiian ’ 
Brown was the ipildest and most affable of little inen. 
His politeness was quite oppressive, and he was sup- 
]> 08 cd to lie gifted with some peculiar spinal arrange¬ 
ment tint enabled him to bqw so gracefully. Be was 
exactly five feet two, and weiglied seveW stone. When 
he sat at the end of the mess-table as Tice-president, 
a good-sired round of beef entirely eclipsed him, a*a' 
notliing could ho scon hut a large knife and fprk 
apparentiy carving away by tlicmsolvcs. He was as 
hlinil ns a hat, And it was quite irritating to see 
him beaming with smiles, unmercifully backing away* 
at a line turkey, while the butler, a perfect artist in 
culinary sanatoniv, was gnashing his teeth in mdte 
agony behind the self-satisfied little monster's chair. 
We used to put placards in front of his dish, in¬ 
set ibed ‘ Mangling dono here,' and the colonel would 
threaten to make him attend ‘carving drill’ utider the 
mess-walter every day in the kitchen; hut he never 
iniptovcd, and invariably sent the gravy flying about 
with a lilx'rality only equalled by tlie profusion of 
ajHilogies and lamentations with which ho sought to 
wipe out the stains he had made. 

llruHii’s time was chiefly occupied with his drees, 

He had tliin hay-colouri'd hair, with an inflamed part¬ 
ing runuiiig in an uniiitemipted lino from tho centre 
of Ins forcliead to the nape of his nei-k, and his whiskers 
ncn> tightly twisted into straight little curls like lead- 
pencils. His Imon was a perfect miraclo of fineness 
.md getting np. and ho was strongly suspected of 
wearing stays. His hands wore as white and soft as 
a lady's, and his littU feet had insteps like bridges. 

On parade lie woie lemon-tolonrod kid-glovcS, afid 
di lu-ato pnfeiit-lcatlicr hoots, instead of the Wclhngtons 
anil biRkskins used by coaisor men. Diill used to 
distress him very much, and liU vvoril of command 
was like a penny-trumiiet. ‘Speak out, air, eim't 
jou’’ tlieiiiloiul would roar to him, and Brown, who 
couldn't nismge his I's, would scream: ‘Gwenadieri, 
take gw (Hind to the wight by thwees—tliwccs wight 
bliuuIdcTS forward—quick niaicli!’ and tho men. know¬ 
ing him to be wrong, would quietly correct his mistake 
flu nisi Ives, and go in the coiitiary dircclion, thereby 
saving Brow 11 on c‘.\tta drill piwlmps. Tic was not 
fond of running, ami when a square was formed in a 
hurry, he was always lift untside, and had to creep in 
under flic hayoneis. ‘ linn, sir, will you,’ the colnnol 
w null! bellow"; ‘what do you mean by dancing alpng on 
your tots in that way? If yon didn’t move smarter 
than that in action, egad! you’d have your hoail cut 
off by a dr.ignou long before you got into square— 
altliuugh I hi lievc you’d get on just as well without 
it.’ Here Brown would Imw and smile pleasantly at 
his coiiinianiling officer. ‘Keep steady in the^ranks, 
sir,* the colonel would shout savagely. ‘ If I ato you 
move a muscle of your countenance, iT’ll send you to 
squad-drill lor a month.’ • 

Although Brown was as much fitted fbr a Cium- 
ecilor of the Hxehequer as for a soldier, he wM a 
IH’rfcctly harmless little man, and very good-naturedi 

His gieat failing w^s a weakness for music at unseason¬ 
able hours, ajid he used to play the Ante so nournfiitly 
at tho dead of night, that it was found necessary, for 
the peace of the barrack, to plug his instrument wittl 
cobbler’s wax. When the re^ment was ordered to tlui 
West IniljCcs, ho sold out, and was married by a itmfg* 
minded woman, who is dreadfully jealoM m him, aiw 
has raodo him the happy fathervu A numerous ffimjly; 
Thank goodness, utider toe new regUlatloift, wo em 
have no more Bubbs or Browns iti our army. 

The stdHes of the rest of toe elgjit me soon told. : 
Belvidcre, the regimental lady-kBlor, with the 
of a faultleas ffgure nnd unraceptlonablei wtaiiiltaMi'' 











* CHAMBERS’S JOVRHAD^ 


•qooenl^illy psanlted a young: vi<lo«r with large proo 
party, jind is now a jus^ d the peace, without the 
■lightest remains of a waist, and colonel of the North- 
West Hopshi^e’MUitia, He hasvanuounued his intention 
of eanrasslng his county town at an approaching elec¬ 
tion, and should he succeed, ho will enter parliament 
with a determination, he says, to insist upon a thorough 
reform in the admiigatratjou of tlio army. 'VV:ih this 
view, he has Engaged the services of a celebrated 
profossor of elocution in the person of a retired trage¬ 
dian, under whoso able tuition he is making great 
progress in the Demosthenic art. His delivery of a 
contemplated speech, on tho hklucation of Drummer- 
boys, is, on the authority of the proftfssor, a startling 
display of oratory, and, to use .that gifted gentleman's 
own words, ‘calculated to electrify the House, sir, 
and have a thrilling effect on tlie country.’ « 

Little Harkaway, a regular Nimrod, exchanged into 
cavalry, and was bowled over by a round-sliot while 
chargkig at tlie head of his troop at lialaklavn, one 
of the siV hundred victims of that fatal misapprehen¬ 
sion of orders. He fell gloriously where it had always 
been his ambition to ho while living, ‘ leading the 
Iteld.’ 

Fungus, a quiet steady-going bookworm, went into 
the cliuruli on tho deatli of a hrotlier, and is now 
r|ctor of Fuddle-eum-stoke, the family living, whore 
ho coinfprts tlie poor with blankets, and biinsclf with 
port wine in the most orthodox fashion; and the 
present writer is n battered old iirevet-major, with a 
pension and a cork-leg, Iiaving left his original limb 
in the middle of a jungle at Cliillianwullah. So tho 
world goes round I 


'CHILDREN'S r L A Y T 111 N,f> H. 
CatLORbN's playthings 1 'What ii crowd of thouglits 
of tho past, present, and future, do thc-e words raise. 
Pleasant memories of bygone daj s, and dear associ.i- 
tiolw with tho little ones who g.ither round our old 
asin-uhair, bringing bright hopes for thejc.irs jet to 
come. 

Children’s playthings I What reraemiii.ances ai-ise of 
the nursery; of favourite dulls, whose fact's aie still 
familiar to ns ns those of former friends; and of te.irs 
shod when an anatomical brother dissected the head 
or took out the eye of a waxen trensiiri', and made it 
thenceforth dearer than cierto our idol.itruiis lieaits. 
Children's «|>Ia}things ! Ilow iiiulIi wu ow'c them! 
Who khows what of science, invention, and progress 
may not be attributable to them ! What hindmaiks ol 
liistory, fashion, and inn’iuers may they not become! 
A child’s toy may hereafter record tho triumphs o( 
a Watef}ou or tho fall of a Kebastopol, ns faitlifullj' as 
tho hteroglypliics whieli whisper the metamorphosis of 
a Nebujihadnezzar or the victories of a Sesostris. Take 
tlie toys of tho hiscentury alone, mid wiiat a pietoiial, 
history of England lies before us: licr wars, her dis¬ 
coveries, manufactures, locomotives, iiiachiiiery, ami 
dress; all are in the hands of our clnidren. Ot the 
antiquity of children's play tilings; many records 
rouiain; and by these fairy footsteps wo nmy mensiiro 
the retinement atid civilisation of a peotuc.' Itg.ipt, 
Whicb was tlie cradle of Qrecian arts, and the tcueher 
of other countries, has left traces of herself not only 
inkW mummies, pyramids, and papyrus, Imi also in 
h*1 Dys. In the £«ydei| Museum may be foiled dolA 
AS olAail the Hebrewe;;^us; and the following extract 
shows how* well the unrsories of fhe Aipcnophs and 
RiWieseses were supplied:—‘A young Egyptian child 
wgs fg^KSed wHlt painWd dolls, whose hands wnd legs, 
fnoMnff'Oti ^us, were made to assume various pusi- 
tiflM^lldifnesiU of swings, Some of. these wore of 


) 


rude form, without legs, or with au imperfect repre¬ 
sentation of A single arm on one side; some had 
numerous beads, in imitation of hair hanging from the 
doubtful place of thfe licad. • Others exhlbj^ * nearer 
approach to the form of a man; and son^e, made with 
considerable attention to proportion, were small models 
of the human figure. Sometimes a 'man was ^gure4 
washing, or kneading dough, wjio was made to work 
by pulling a string; and a typhoniaii monster, or k 
crocodile, amused a child by lib grimaces or the 
motion of Ida opening mouth.’ 

11 Egypt, then, jiad her tpy,. Greece and Rome 
had theirs too; mal as surely as TMToses played with 
his biicks in the palace of Pharaoh, ^nd Agesilaus 
with his hobbyhorse in the Spartan court, so, wo 
may believi, did Virginia carry her dolls, and Cmsar 
his mimic car, 

All thioi'gh tlw hcllowhig Forum, 

And luinid tho Suppliant's Grove, 

I'p to the evotlastiiig gates • 

Of C'j]iituh.ni Jove. r 

Having thus estahliblicd so respectable a parentage 
for piir favourites, wo will not iiiquird more cuyidusly 
into their origin, hut rotnm to our reniinbceuces of the 
toys of our ow n day, and revisit the country-fair where 
we began oiif acquaiiit.ance with our wooden friends. 
Yes, genteel re.ider, a Lountrj'-fair—not as it is now, 
a shnicr in the unnersal ‘move on’ of the police, an 
aniiu.s .sneo rather than an nuiusement—but such as it 
WHS on tho village-greens of our fatherland before tho 
Ei'closure Act had come into operation. Such fairs 
still linger on in Normandy; and there, ,i9 once it was 
here, the fair-day is n day iiiueti to be observed. Wo 
reindiiber, ill the simple faith of childhood, using, 
with a dear sibter, tl t prayer fur fair weather from the 
Hook of C'uiumaii Prayer on the ove of the great day, 
wheira few clouds around tho setting sun shook the 
hopes of the morrow. Happily lor our ortliodoxy, tho 
day was line, and a happier p.irty nevir left a nursery. 
The road was early thronged, and the sound of jidhuy- 
trunipets, and the faces expressive of gingerbread, 
quickened our pace and cxcit^ our hopes. What toys 
we bought !—jacks-in-the-box, watchman's rattles 
(those wore day s when it was inure fashiunable to wake 
.1 watchman than to wrench a knocker), tin Wi-IUng- 
tons, Cossacks, and Rluuhors, Bpinning-jennies and 
iiidustiioiis cobblers, Noah's Arks closely resembling 
the extinct animals in the Crystal Palace, with three 
little wooden lisuros whom we were accustomed to 
call Shorn, Ham, and Japhet, thouj^i always sorely 
pnrzlbtl as to what had hncoine of Jhc fcmaiiniig live 
iiilmhitant^of the Ark. Tiien tho dulls —the lint doU, 
we n'momuer, w.is so like an image of the Virgin we 
01100 saw at Antwerp, that in these days it nyglit hare 
carrusl hidies over to i>>nie; and it would have needed 
a bight of the Lo.vden Egyptians to convince good 
Protestapt iii'iiiiin.as that ‘dollatry’ was not the 
result or the onpin of Mariohilry.^ It, was a. littlo 
wooden figure, witli arms akimjtfiv t'Ot out of a solid 
piei'o ol wood, of a stiff triangular form, and painted in 
bhu-k and white spotH. It found its way quickly to 
the mouths of little ones; .and the wonder is that so 
m.'iny biinived the early»taste of white-lead wliioll it 
eouiiiiuiiicaled. Closely following ou this Bayeqit. 
|t(i[a'stry doll, came a huge painted log, with grius 
■btiongly resembling matches, and with legf so frail 
and ill lived, that before three days in its AWseny- 
warfiirc it wijs always in the case of 'Witherington, 
that hero of ChAy ('base, that uwa J 

of doleful dumps, 

tVIio, when his Uw wCreMiutlt Cut off,' 

St 11 lought upon his stumps. •* * 

How children ever survived thes^ dolls is a mystery to 
jyus, A puliuemau’s staff could Scarcely have inflicted 













OHAMBUHS’S sommAL. * 


• ‘blov, and perhapi it u to this Btrongr ftntate 

S I their conatitution that a e are indebted fur the intro> 
iKtion of Duteh dolls and of waxen beauties Ihe 
Satoh dolisf—ahat treasures they wire, with their 
nirwlX adjusW joints, and limbs (apible of obeying 
the rapriceB ot tlve moBt exfK.tiif{c pdsture master, and 
what ingenuity was exiled forth xn th< >ouiig profeBsors 
of anatomy to Aset thi broken amis and legs The 
first wax doll who made her di but in our nursery was 
a court-beauty of 17*15 wearing the triple plume out 
of compliment to the l*nu(e of Walts w Inf married xn 
that year Uer wlpic muslin and pnnttd t ilico dress 
was in the fashion of th< diy dtil the sash which 
confined her waist fioitcd bthinl so fracofully as to 
make our rcnunciatiuii of pomps and sanities a hard 
task She hung from a stall w ith st\ ti il sister bt antic s, 
■omo wtxrmg hits with chiinwj pot crowns some 
With broad brims and some,with a sulitarr fi xtlict, 
but all fxshionxbles lU court drissis an I til suitihK 
cempanions for the woolen figures ot eenti men who 
hung beside them in pintalocxis 'ind Tlcssinn hoots 
and who dispHxed, wlun icrkel, a harlcqiun i„ilitj 
of*l<i{8 and armaquite at ^ iriance with th gmiti ci 
their cestumc These court Indus wen c stl| iitulcs 
a years baxin.,s were sonirtiims require 1 to 1 m e> i< 
and it wixg rcbcrvid toi this gemrition to their 
descendants stand in oxci blushinjc bt lut} in the 
lamdon windows, deslaxiiig‘We ii tnl> louipetu 
What woull we not have eiveii for smh in aim uiui 
ment from the Duchess of Di loiishiie cr the 1 rnic ss 
Charlotte' 

Tilt country fair \ inishcd aw iv and oxir tms xvcit 
replaced by others of i ditfe re nt kin 1 and w e sc arc e l> 
kne w bow rapid a progn ss they h id rasch till in the 
catalogue of the Worll s 1 iit for I't’il wc n eel is 
follows —‘In the North Tisnsipt Caller) Cl ms ih 
Case 122, we find a rich display of inolel w iv ly I rig 
dolls by Madame Montan m These playthings are 
mdeed very beautifully modelled, the In r iimeitid 
into,tbe held, eyelashes, and eithrows They roprt 
sent thediffi rent st iges of ehildliood np to womanh > > I 
and axe arranged m the tSHt so is to form intiresliii' 
family groups They meludi portriits of reveril of 
tho royal children Die interior of tl ease re pres nts 
a model driwing-room the model furnitiiie 1iiri„ 
carved and gilt, and eliboiately finished The incd 1 
rag-dolls, in an adjutniug sni ill glass case is i new ly 
invented artielo, largely patronised by connoisseurs m 
dolls flesh’ 

Me hod tliiiuLht, after this that <lolls flesh eould 
no further ges, but the introdiution of guitiiMieha 
has given a new vkraent, ind eiying dolls s ilkmg 
dolls, and talking dulls mike giandmoth^s kil tint 
they lived a century too enrh 
As wilii dolls, so with other toys #11 haie made 
rapid progress, and maiked veindrous strides in the 
worlds pace Tlie clumsy tart his vanished before 
the exquisitely finished railway trim Thj French 
and 1 n^ah nohliers have given pine to the Zouave 
who swallows Kiisflims at a mouthful The wooden 
horse on heavy wheels is eilipfed by a steed covered 
with real horse’s skin, which for avmmetry of form 
miglit have won the prize at the Chelmstord show, 
and the zoological gardens»iiavc refurnished Noah’s 
Ark after the most approved woik on aitural history 
Each toy, in its progress, has meanwhile done it<i 
work, it has amused the thildish mind, then awakened 
its cm lOBity, the n stimulated its inventive gc ni ns He, 
who was scolded by his nurse as ajnischitoioics boy 
who spoiled lis plaitlimgs, has ^offe the ingenious 
mechanic or the miful engineer, and the fingers 
w^iUi hemmed the doll’s robe, have learned tlicir 
1 ^ison of el/l/ifol industry to be hereafter employed 
human dolls Toys for children, while they are 
iwW record of the fashion whieli passeth away, are also 
* Mriauing a higher destiny philosophy in sport bcoomca 


science ih earnest; ^ these toys in the hands of one 
InfiintB are the parente of those great disdbvnriea, those 
marvellous improvements In arts, roanufaoturesi and 
commerce, which are, aft»t all, but the' j^IaytltMga of 
ehildrin of a larpr growth 

WHAT LUNATIC ASYLUMS BEALLT ABE 

Is the 7 leenty ninth Annual 'JlepoA oj the DirncKir* of 
\ Muriayf Royal Asylum for Lunatm, near Perth, 

itc giien some inteicsting details as to the modem praoT 
tiio ui the trialmciit of mentil disease We dare say 
theie aie other institutions of the same high class where 
tlie s line facts wqpid appear, but happening to have this 
He](lit unici cm hands, wc give a few possiges which 
Mi in well qualified to dispel tho remnants of prejudice on 
tills subji Lt 

‘VII five obsirwd’ savs the smter, ‘continued tfn 
diiiic of the unf uiiled unjust and most injuitons popular 

I I )udiies and i li is, in c mntry distnc Is,reg uding asylums 
ml ticir iiiiuates Patienls have been biought to ns 
tie 1 hini in 1 foot One yoiiri], woman who was perfectly 
|uat and iftible on idmission, had been tightly strapped 
t I window shutter foi several diys piior thereto 

■W I ive fu]u<ntly been eiintstly it quested by the 
itlciilints 6r idiliics of pitients not to la too severe in 

III use of the stiaitjulet- m mstiumcnt of rrstiaint 

unknown in the institution Un the othci hand wre )iave 
Iwtn giatihed to ohsiive thi gic it I mdniss anil UtentiAn 
sh wii bv eldiesijenteia to new lonuis who aie nequeutly 
initiitcl iiiti ill the invsteiKS ot thylum-lifo pioteeted 
lioin the iggiissions of the tyionnlcol md turbulent, and 
til led with icire md ifFutinu in ailing those of a mother 
M i( isjcridlv his this been eahibiud m the imramg of 
the siel ml the feeble b) inhviJutl pitients to whom 
till V St ml fir the tunc being piiciscly in the position of 
itHioted sisteis diughtcrs, or mothers Me Wauld 

ilso iilviit heiL to tin li t, that not unfiiqucntly insane 
pitients viluntinlv seiluli themselics tempuiirily or 
] iiinuiintlv, within the walls of in asvlum One patimit, 
ivb uiinguuiti suieiUl mlhomieidil miliniliolii became 
ui iiiiuiti nt this isvhmi it his own eajttss desue, and 
has since him one of the hippiest mombers of onr coy- 
niunitr T his cl i s of patients woul I doubtli "S be me rcaaed 
win till tiui ihuictei of isyliinis niuietnllv known, and 
thill biiiihtsmoii thoroughly ippiceialid 

‘ M e wi uid iiotii t as a pie ising featuie in many of the 
leecvenis, the tiieiidlv (eelmg enCeitiined towaids the 
uistitiiti n, which Ills piovcd to them a haven of leftigu” 
ml slelter in time of need ’ as well as towards the 
eonipaiiiins t)i> hive left Ichind One gintleriian, a 
II St troulilesoine and sniiilil mdineliolii, has since his 
lisehaige eorrispondi d legulail) with the superintendent 
u I eno if his quondam tom|anions nirratmg in detail 
Oi fishing shooting giidinmg ind teihiig in whith he 
bjaniW bis tune Not only so, but he si nt lus daughter to 
visit tlie isytuin the ofilccis, mil vinous of tin inmates 
whom ho s]>i iihsid, is pi ices and perauns issoeiated in 
his mind with the most pleasing remiriiseitices Other 
disibarged pitients, living in the neighbourhood, have 
iKi ihimilly visited the ofBeits, piivntoly, or luvc attended 
,and joined m vnious of the public amusemontl One 
man comes itgularly on < hiislmas-ISiay to dma with hia 
old eotnpiiuons m roufiniinint In aorae patients the 
attuhinentfo the institution is so strong, as not only to 
astonish but anwiy tlicii fiicnds They work cbcerflilly 
and tffieii t lly while hi re, but if removed, they become 
luduknt, ulrtifiatc, and unmanageable, until sent back tc> 
then adopted home Such persona have, aa Membrt* of 
pie nil pjitie , visiti I their native districts, and seen ihelr 
iclitions. without evincing the slightest disposition to 
jemain with them jjli 

‘One* of the pilncipfi], and, at the saiuo time,. plnisHig^ 
thoujjh frequently most ilifiloullsdatiea of the offieirs of i 
an abylum, isoto disiiover and multiply naif ibnhs of reewas 
tion- to malotaln a oohatant but variail moeesalMt Of 
amttscmfnts, adapted to all classes of tho ctammuiiityi II 
must bo boras ha mlnA that ovtry devuw which j» os}ci^ 
Iited to IsSsen the paogs of confitieiseat, to ma 
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'tfitt (iffladnian or Jteep@’r«A!itoin« bittu^jf, 

‘■Witoott* of tJie scipUq^ w«» Itfi* -hThp bq!wW4|ift 
js^arittos- Only ». few days* latar, lie was coming! 
1 40^:11 tbe, ny^ne or lane iowarda tiiO chateau at a late^ 
^}>ob'r in tiie evening, when he beheld the laige black 
horae aj^proacHing him at. a terri&s .pace. Its long wild 
mane'W^ tossing *and flying in the air, and Antoine 
taneled. ita eyes ehong with a supernataral Are. The 
bridle ;W88 ovmr its n^ck, and tlie saddle on its back, 
bttt!n6 rider 1 And what was more strange, more darkly 
Hupidotts than all, the horse sped along thiaiiard road 
in,4 myaterioiuly silent manner; its, hoofs, in fact, not 
making more noise tiian those of a goat. Surely, after 
alh ::1he niarchipness had not been dnjamlng. They 
wbo.had discredlited her bad been tlie fools. 

.. : The honest woodman was stricken with superstitious 
terror at the phenomenon. Though almost frightened 
out of his wits, he still looked after the flying horse, 
meeting every minute to see the earth open, and the 
creature, leap into its stables in Hades, amidst Are 
ana smoke. But the creature went straight on up the 
^>a.iwnab, neither turning to the right nor tiie left; 
neither rising into the air, nor descending into the 
bOwdf qf the earth; for Antoine looked after, ^pd 
''watOhed it as long as he dbuld aee even tlm waving of 
its ample tail. 

I ' After this, there w.as nothing talked* of at the 
I <^h&teaa Beauvoisin- but the phantom-horse; and 
I while the excitement was still reigning in the minds of 
:the fair mistress of that household and her several 
. retainen, Antoine made a si>ecial joume}' of inquiry 
into the matter, proceeding straigiit up the village at 
the end of it, and calling upon ail his acquaintances 
and gossips there. But the wliole affair was quite new 
: toithem; they had never seen or heard anything about 
this horse; nor had any one heard of an accident taking 
place, such as would account fur a horse being seen 
witliout a rider. As for the said horse running witfiout 
making any noise, alt Antoine’s friends scratched 
their heads amain, and tliought that rather too good 
not. tir be considered as a joke. Antoine had many n 
wrestling argument with them on the subject; and as 
argument is rather dry work, many a cup of wine was 
drunk while the subject was being discussed. To tlie 
: latter circumstance must be ascribed the fact, that 
; Antoine did not set out upon his return until the < 
’^ evening was somewhat advanced, notwithstanding that 
hia route lay down the haunted avenue, unless he were 
disposed to make a circuit of several miles. The wine, 

. v^ile it had tempted liim to prolong himstay, had also 
imparted to him same measure of a haay, effervescent 
bravery. He l^rckp away from liis cronies wjth a 
bttqr^ and a boast, and to all their taunts jnd jokes 
about tlie : haunted lane and tlie phantom-horse, 
declared ^t he sliould be only ioo glad^if he could 
meet tbe C^il One himself, for tlgm, pcrliaps, his dark 
majesty would be kind enough to explain to him the 
mystciy of the whole aflkir. 

So AiAoMte ^t qut upon hia homeward walk. It 
Was growing dark, u»t.the stars were peeping forth, 
and it was the time of the new moon, and promised to 
be an evening at Icaat light enodgh for one to walk 
homo in comfort. Tlie people were all retiring within 
their houses. As he passed along the atraggliug village 
street, many yo/ousies were closed, and many candles 
lighted. Notwithstanding tlie wine, Antoine soon 
I began to think that it was a dreary, thing to be out 
ItitU by one’s self, and to wish that the cMtcau were 
not BO far away ; and as exercise and the increasing 
cetd-qiuaUflBd ibove and more the dSBHlWlegs mood in 
be had set forthfho begim to look forward with 
'^oegflAderable . discomfort, to that }>Brt of bis journey 

B he . shqii^ shave to' strike into the avenue 
riie ewne appuitlon had been, beh^d Jjy 
n^faud bis mistress. With every step that ; 

. him Aearec ,to the spot; he /.grww m 


«idq.M,:.tilUm£might be 

^ i'o 'Wf-’j riT?: 

AatoiBU crossed hlmMlf awny 
Whencme’a neryes become t^mted, it iB.asfo^h|ngM.w 
much may be fouiid to affright in the com mphej^Bi^^i|Ki 
and sounds. Thd swaying, of a branch in: tfe wiu4 
sighing and murmuring of. the air, amidst the leavi^: 
gain a ,*iew signiflcance in. tjriligli^ hours, aUd wh^, 
Iieard by ears prepared for alarms^ , « ■ , , , 

Tims honest Antoine was in sadt a state hyJ^j 
time he found himself at the top of .tlio . j^resd^ 
avenue, that he walked on muttering hig.prayer%:elQud!; 
and shutting his eyes every instant, for fear that 
next step might Vreveol something horrible straigp;' 
before him. A dark, dismal-looking house, surroungi^; 
on three sides by ancient sombre trees—.one oif ,tlie 
couutry-sjats of the l)n Foinvert family, but^ very; 
little used as a residence for many years past—^^stbim 
by the side of the road, a little way down. •Ahb^hft: 
passed tlie gloomy inBiision in particular dread;. und\ 
was just beginning to breathe a little more ft:e^.|ia!: 
ho cleared the deep shades of its surrounding tri^s, 
when suddenly he saw before him something advMicing; 
up the avenue with a w'ild swinging action, which hg:; 
but too well remembered. It was the phantom-horse.!:: 
Antoine rushed aside, and stood quaking beneath ^e 
trees. Tlie creature came on, bounding, tearing, 
tossing; eyes shining, mane and tail flying, bri;jlle nvu 
stirrups swinging; no rider on its back, no noise from 
its hoofs, it was gone, past and away, in ;in instant. 
Sick with terror, Antoine looked after it, expecting 
every mumeiit to behold some terrific denouement i 
but what was his astonislimcnt when he saw it stop 
right ill front of tlie old liouse of the Count du 
Foinvert, and paw at tlie great wooden gate of .thg 
porte cochire, uttering at the same time a stiort im{^.. 
tieiit neigh 1 And what when, almost immediately, he 
beheld one leaf of the gate opened from within, as if 
in oliedience to the summons of the diabolical .korSe, 
which tliereupon tossed its head and walked in, as; 
proud and confident as a lord entering ids own castle I 
‘The devil lias taken apartments in the Chtlteau! 
Foinvert 1 ’ exclaimed Antoine. ‘ No wonder the 
family have not been able to live there all tiiese years 
past; this .accounts for it. This is the secret of the 
unlucky old house r 

Wlieii Antoine reached home that night, he W'as in 
suck a state as to awaken the lively sympathy of his.; 
fellow-domestics, from the coachman to the scullfon; 
.and wlion, after the administration of various stiuiu-.. 
iants, he related what he iiad seen, tlie whole ^^oase. ; 
hold became suddenly oppressed with the sense of 
surrounding mystery, and believed unhesitatingly that; 
the world w.as full of ghosts, spirits, enchants, and 
emissaries of the Evil One. : 

In the morning, the marchioness Iieard .the stoiy 
from the lips of her own waiting-maid, anft;; Wi»j 
immediately seized with an intense cariosity in; kniiiwr 
who lived in the Cliftteau Foinvert, and what, wa# l|he 
meaning of it all; and, moreover, thQeuarchiO^esiil'like' 

11 resolute young’ widow, fnlly believed tliat nothlug 
in the world could prevent her getting to the hottiptn; 
of it. ' ^ , 

Almost immediately after breakfast she ordered her 
carriage, and jeaking with her the ooachman,.a footman,., 
iud Antoine, was driven fo the Chateau FoinvUri;. > - 

The gates were opened by a groom, wlio, in gafvee, 
to an inquiry as to who was UyiUg :in 'tjliib bouse.. Ui.- ; 
present, answered: ‘ No one; blit Mensie^ the .Counl^ ■' 
stdJiB at the place oeeasioually* and, aa it haMPeht!».*ft .; 
hcreaow.’ ■ ■■■.'U.. „• .i”’';!' v'’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed the marchioneBs; *il ^ 

Monsieur tlm Ckmnt did ouf neighhmwhptid' so,- i^tj^ ' 
honour. Tell your hJasfor. I beg to ■ 

a moment '■oa::.a;-.'iuid.e^f ' * 

jjfnxiety.? :Tbe .words wm hardly ^ vj 












duMd %alf oterred emlli^Sjsi? 

aom Me of She ibaded iritilbt beneAth tbe 
tMt Btirroanc^d cbSteau. He vas a pentoag:e'df 
a^dtsiSnguiimwl lukd elegant presence, sutd e^arently 
or thirty year* of age. His face 
^aiadtoilhe^ but in its already sunken cheeksiand 
pMdliair pallor^ exhibited the ravages of a life of dissi- 
pati^. 'Seeing a oarriage with attendants, and a very 
cbgroiipg ladyin it at his porte cochhre, he hastened 



i^tllbere is Monsieur le Comte,’ said the groom; and 
turning to his master, he exclaimed—the name 
living been communicated to him by the footman— 
‘MName la Morqnise de BcauvoisM desires to speak 
witiriuonsleur.’ 

•'*Yes, monsieur,’ said the lively marchioness, in- 
enuing her head as the count' bowed low bafore her. 
‘1 have come expressly to ask some impertinent 
<;(ttei|ion8.’ 

■ *I idudl be only too happy to answer any questions 
mftdame may do me the lionour to ask,’ said the count, 
politely opening the door of tlie carriage, and handing 
tbC'mtircMoness out. ‘Pray, step into my poor house. 
R is not well appointed, for we seldom come here. 
noTV-a'daye; but, at anyrate, we may find a chair for 
you to sit upon.’ 

, They passed into the house, nnd entering one of the 
room8»(»pening from the cntrance-hall, the count placed 
a chair by the window fur the niarcliioness, and draw¬ 
ing another for himself exactly opposite, sat down 
and prepared himself to hear what she had to say, 
with'a gravity which in a slight measure disuoniposed 
the marchioness, who all the time was fully conscious 
tiint her visit was solely .prompted by curin^ty, and 
indeed was rather fearful tliat some of the questions 
she intended to ask miglit he of a somewhat hazardous 
soiit. 

‘ I am exceedingly anxious to know, monsieur,’ she 
commenced, ‘who it was that was thrown from his 
horse last night.’ 

‘ Thrown from his horse, raadanic! IIow—when— 
where ?’ asked the count in surprise. 

‘Well! that is -ndiat 1 am come to learn,’ said 
the niarcliioness. ‘ It was a large black horse the 
gentleman had been riding, and the accident liaiipened 
somewherodti this iniiucdiate neighbourhood.’ 

‘It is the first 1 have heard of it,’ said the count, 
looking at his fair visitor with a peculiar smile, which 
might liave expressed a grave surprise, and perhaps 
sonic otlior feeling. ‘1 am extremely sorry that it 
is not jn my power to afford any information on the 
subject; but'you will forgive the shortcoming wlieii 
l aisure'you that I know nothing about it myself.' 

' ♦Possibly,’ said the marchioness, ‘your groom may 
knoiv something about it.’ * 

‘My^ om has not been away from the house these 
two dayi, madame, and is not likely to know anything 
of what happened out of doors last night.’ 

:>‘i^^'yoim other domestics ? ’ 

ATe''aU in Paib.’ ' ' • 

, i‘ti®atJ only one groom?’ 

<'‘^n1Jr, one groom, I’nndamc—as I am liere to-d.iy and 
ig^ne to-morrow,’ 

■ "/♦Very well, monsieur. Excuse ♦my questions. I 
'ivatmed^^ou they would be Impertinent. «The fact’is, 
iihy servant saw a horse bridled and saddled run-.) 
■miDSr’up tiio avenue last night, as if he had .thrown 
feome ohe and run away; and the afiair has made me 
that I have not been able to tlunk of a^- 
itljdw ever slhce.’ • ; * 

’(.(. ‘That anxiety doew^eat honour to your kind heart, 
the Con *1 cai^ assure you 1 
dne^rely that X have not been tlirowa off 
v) miglit be able*to answer 

and have tlie honour and the pleasure 


Tliis Was snoken with grealrgt<fihlAtiY> 4^ the mak*; 
cliioness could not fbrbear a little' blom f • but' the 
moved restlessly in her' clialr^ as' if'a^ 4t tlie, 

thought of being'balked'In tlie eliiqji^oa of a 
romantic mystery. , ‘ !. 

‘ Excuse me, m6nBitar, fbr my porsiste'’noe,’ the wmb. 
on; ‘but, as I am informed, this Horse, taddjed'itijif 
bridled, hut without a rider, stopped its headioiV' 
courso at your gate, of all plages in the world-^ai^ 
that tlic gate was opened, and he was let in. It waA' 
the fact of the creature running hither, indeed, that, 
made me fear soipo one belonging to the house h^. 
met with the accident,’ 

‘It must be^11 a mistake, madame,’^aid the oouiit; 
smiling again. ‘ Yotir servant’s eyesight must have 
deceived him in the gloom of the evening. And—a 
black horse, too—did you not say a black horse?’ 

‘ Yes, monsieur—-.perfectly black.’ 

‘I have not such an animal. I have only one horse 
here, in fact, at pirescnt, imd he is more white tlian 
black.’ 

The marchioness flushed; it seemed as if shfi were 
doomed to be haflled. • ’ ' 

‘.Weill’ said she, rising from lief chair, ‘;tlfero li 
certainly something mysterious nbo'ut this affair—^' 
exceedingly mysterious; for on one occasion I saw 
this liorse running up the avenue myself; and my 
servant has seen it twice. Is it not very remarkable, 
monsieur?’ 

‘So remarkable, that I am altogether at a loss what 
to say or think about it. But that you may be satisfied 
that the liorse in question is not mine, I will have my 
Kozinantu brought out for your inspection.’ 

‘Tiiree times, monsieur!—.is it not strange?’ re¬ 
peated the marchioness with emphasis, looking into the 
face of the count. 

‘Sometimes in our lives we find it impossible to 
comprehend what we sec and hear,’ said tlie count with- 
a shrug, but Still with the imperturbable smile which 
the disappointed marchioness found so intolerable, 

‘ However, I am well content to remain in. wondir and 
ignorance, since the phenomenon lias procured me the 
honour and pleasure of this visit.’ 

‘ Ah, monsieur, I did pot come with a disposition to 
joke; and I am still inclined to reganl these circum¬ 
stances very seriously,’ the. marchioness said, as she 
moved towards the door. ‘ I shall take some further 
steps to clear up the mystery, for one cannot endure 
tlic thought of such things ocxiurring in one’s own 
neighbourhood,aand nobody able to make head or tail 
of them. Depend upon It, 1 will souA know what is the 
meaning of it all, monsieur!’ . * 

‘Gootl-lpck to your endeavours, my dear madame!;' 
and wlien you have made the discovery, may I ask that 
you will hotypur me with a communication^ for I also 
have been very much struck by what you have told 
me.’ 

‘ StilL my good sir, you seem to treat it v^ 
lightly.^ , , •• • 

‘ I regard tliis mystery of nuisterics as altogetb^ ft' 
piece of good-fortune for myseif.’ 

‘ For yourself, inoirsieur ?’ 

‘Yes, madame; for otherwise who knows lioftr long'. 
I might have remained in ignorance of the most 
ing neighbour it was ever man's happiness to i 

‘ All, you are welcome to your badiiMge, tnoiaiisiBr!* 
excliuined the marchioness, moving away towards her 
carriage with a swifter step, though she gould lestmtt' 
neither a laugh nor a blush. ■ ' 

In the comljinrd, on one side of tjjft gateway, she 
s.aw Antoine examining, uritb*{^i«at steadfastness, a 
beautiful horse, which the grqpm was leafii^^ to aol 
fro, v'-'’ ■■ ■% ' 

VThere is the only anifOiil I have Itere at present,’ 
said the counft .'That, I;s«p^8e,.iA not tho pnft 
have been'alIuding'to;?;’,-'>''i...-:;..'t'' 



















certeinlf not tiie wnaa bonive Z wv/.Muii the 
ill^hieneM curtly, for she wm cooei^erithly pi^ed.«t 
of tier isquirim b^g W in rjun. 
i^4^ ' An<i yon^rir^Vsiiid the *c6ttnt to Antoine—‘ie thU 
nnlinel y ou seiw lu^ 

‘He'a. exsclly the aame sizeityour excellency^; and 
.hweu^tiy the tfame twing of tl«e head,’ answered 
Antoine, tookingi at tJie creature eolemnly. ‘But he 
can’t be the same, by reason of his breast and legs 
being whiter whereas the other was all over as black 
aasomebody’s back.’ _ 

‘Afc'hal we are all iijtvolved in _an enigma!’ cried 
the' connt. laughing,^s he handed the marchioness into 
tier.carriage. ^It is the most surprisijig thing I have 
beaid for many a day; and 1 roust own myself 
..indebted to yonr ladyship for the excitement of a new 
sensation. It is quite refreshing to hemr of a right- 
down good mystery in one’s imni^iate neighbourhood.’ 

* At one’s own door, you mi^it have said, momsieur. 
Hpwever, not long shall it he a mystery: m.ark my 
iwords!' cried the marcliioness, with a redoubtable 
■ shake'of the head. , 

‘Stfrely I hope not, since you have set your heart 
upon an iclairdssfrmnt’ returned the count. « 

He mounted his horse; and as tlie cliarming widow, 
the Marchioness de Beauvoisin, rode home to_ her 
^kteau, the Count du Foinvert rode by her carriage, 
talking gaily, and thanking his stars that the phantom- 
horse had been the means of making him acquainted 
with the most desirable of all possible neighbours. 

A few days after this the count rode to the diktean 
■Of the marchioness to pay his respects to her; and 
/^forS he went, he was conducted round her beautiful 
little estate, all the fine qualities of which he scanned 
with a very observant eye. When be departed, he 
hade her adieu, saying he was obliged to return to 
Paris, but sho^d hasten back to the country pgain 
as soon as he was at liberty, and humbly hoped he 
miglit be permitted to improve further the acquaintance 
he had been so happy as to make. 

Du* Foinvert was a handsome and fascinating man, 
of dfetinguished family and rank; the marchioness 
was young and a widow, and life at the chkteau was 
somewhat lonely for her. Very soon after this, the 
marchionei^ found herself seized with a strong desire 
' to proceed to Paris also. 

A* her carriage was proceeding along the Boule¬ 
vards, she observed a glittering pMty of gentlemen on 
honelxtck approaching, riding on either side, and in 
this wake of a very sumptuous^ charioib drawn by four 
white ponies, ^n^the chariot was seated a gentleman 
of a somewhat dissipated appearance, apparently 
beyond middle life, but still of a vivacioas,and lively 
temperament. This was the Duke of Orleans, cousin 
of the ki^g, and afterwards celebrated ap the Egaliti 
of the Evolution. These, however, were the days 
of his luxury, pomp, and insouciant intrigues. On 
his right hand rode Du Foinvert, on his bl^k and 
wl^te bSiiie, m#king about the finest and most interest¬ 
ing figure of the goodly company. The count raised 
his hat, and bowed low as be,caqght sight of his 
charming country neighbour in the carriage. The 
marchioness smiled and blushed, and bowed in return. 

‘Hey! what is the meankig of this?’ exclaimed 
the duke. ‘ Du Foinvert, what have you been about? 
Who is she?’ ( 

‘The Marchioness de .Beauvoisin—a neighbour of 
ij'Ottine in. the country, monseign'eur,’answered the count. 
'■‘A country neighbour come to town,’ returned the 
'duke, lookingjup in the face of Mb^oung courtier 
‘iWith a soratioising glance. ‘What! Du Foinvert 
!‘‘»Ctoallyl;^isheal’> , 

'■ tlNot l,’moa)^igneur. It is your fancy.’ 

I’t BOS my eyes are still good; and did I nob see 

• tfeHi, ,the lady,' your country nrighbour; blushed tdso? ' 



. itoidd bcetpie ue to be to, ^mseigi^tiC| ; 
our houses are but litHe better than a guimidti'apert;*^,^i 1 
i Yptt are ; and i* if well to obey the. be^ti ,; 

of our most. holy xeUj^pn, whisdt^'^'^c^ us. to': 
love our, neighbor aa ourselves! — and. ^specbily -- 
when the neighbour happens to be a chormipg young 
marclumiess. Dub my dear Du Foinve;rt, whgto'ltf;- 
her husband all the while?—is he not accounted wlthlu. ‘ 
the pale of neighbourship ? ’ * • 

‘The lady has not such a thing at present, mbUi- 
seigneur,’ said Du Foinvert. ‘ Her partner is deceased/ J 
and she is keeping the shop open on her own accoonf,’ ■ \ 
‘My dear counb if she has capital, she would mal^a 
an excellent sleeping partner—that, I warrant, ’hsis.) 
already had your due consideration. But 1 ihottld ■ 
like to see something' more of this most amiahle 
march ioi^ss.’ 

‘My lord, I beg that a passing salutation, sinee^ : 
respectful on my part, may not lead you to fancy thkt 
the lady is to be trifled with.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be frightened! You wrong* me III; 
your jealous terror, my dear young friend. So far 
from being inclined to play any tricks, I feel myself 
warmly disposed to behave like a father to you—like a 
father to you, Du Foinvert. I see how yon are dll- ; 
posed, and will make inqidry into the eligibility of the 
affair: excuse me, mon ami! simply paternal—simply 
paternal. I am afraid, ray son, that, consideriug hofr 
you have been spending money lately, you must be 
near the bottom of the chest; and in that case the 
alliance may 'be advantageous. Confess, Du Foinvert, 

you have nearly got through all ?’ 

‘Never fear, my lord; I can find plenty more where 
I found the rest,’ returned Du Foinvert impatiently— 
the lust words in a somewhnt suppressed tone. 

‘ Ah 1 hut that is no reason wliy we should neglect 
tliis promising little affair,’ continued the duke. *Xn 
fact, I will send Madame the Marchioness an invitation 
for our little fisto next Wednesday, and the Duchess 4® 
Blauverie shall l)e her cliai«ronc.' _ ' 

‘ I have reason to believe tliat the marchioness, aiphe 
her widowhood, leads .a strictly secluded life.’ 

‘ Only seeing a neighbour now and then, perhaps?’ 

‘I mean to say, she never goes into society; and I 
am by no means of opinion that she would enjoy 
anything like the lete we are looking forward to at 
St Cloud.’ . 

‘ Be not alarmed, my friend ; she shall be humoured 
most assiduously—roost delicately: the sweet widow- 
shall have her very whims respected. Be at rest, Jliid 
confide in me, my dear Du Foinvert; conflde^in pie, 
your paternal guardian.’ 

Du Foinvert did not look by any means pleased, not¬ 
withstanding the gracious interest the duke manifested 
in his affairs.'- In sooth, he knew his grace far too well 
to be unable to appreciate correctly the paternal att^h- i 
ment accorded him ; .and he by no means reliAted; ' 
idea of his versatile patron coming between blai And 
the widow Beauvoisin. When a man begins frtentor- ^ 
tain a tender passion, he does h(|t feel Snclmed to 
allow the interference of an aecoroplished and pawejriral 
rouS, however fair-sounding the offered ettoptonkPee, 
and encouragement of the latter. He does not want 
to be assist^ inf his love-affair hy another, ■ espeei'* 
ally when tjpit other considers all the choicest of ■: 
OCX as fair game, and was never known to be troubled' 
or restricted by anything like a scruple. Da Dm-*’ 
vert, therefore, anathematised with Ms whole hfe'art tSkj 
chance that had brought tlie marchioness and , 

a'Bqnaintance -with her -Under, the obs®wietm& ftf’Hief’ 
duke; for by this tinfe he Itad,many titties, ettiA oy^ 
in hismindllie ntoerous gr««» M«; chiirwsAf .|hf 
young widow, and toe solid jmd swlMtantisi SSsiSHuief ; 
her ample fbetune might i^rd,ixil w4y of 
..ipg his .'affairs,- w-h^ .to; W. 
deBperate.:embarras.iment nniicott 













CHAMBEBS'S J0T7»BAt/. 


him. to bcg^u lift- >gaia with a clear eonrie before 

Mmt 

The dakc^irae aa good as hie word. The tnarebioneet 
recelnd a polite and rrepectfiti invitation to honour the 
into at 'St Clovd with her preaenee. and the dake'a 
rerjr experienced friend, the Duchess de Blanverio, 
henelf conveyed it to her, with assurances that it 
would affbrd her a pleasant evening, and that she, 
the duchess, would take care that she should not v^ant 
, the countenance' and assistance of a good chaperone. 
What wonder that our young, vivacious, and beautiful 
widow was dazzled, and that she at onoe took it for 
granted that she eould make an excellent figure, even 
amidst the glittering court of the extregent! 

The appointed evening arrived: the gardens and 
terrace-walks of St Cloud were splendidly illumin¬ 
ated, and the fine old chfitenu itself Itwked like 
the palace of a fairy tale—the radiance of myriad 
fights blazing from the windows. The c.irriagc of the 
marchioness made one amidst tlie long train of equi¬ 
pages tliat were drawn up at the gates. Tlic spirit ol 
festivity was upon the place; the air was full of 
music, of the sound of gay and hilarious voices—of jost 
and laughter- of the dainty rustling of silks and satins 
—of the sparkling glitter of jewels and precious stones. 

As soon as the niarcliionesa entered the xaf/f 
/Tmtrif, the Djiehess de Blanverie was by her side, all 
BinilcSsand compliments. The young widow locked 
extremely liandsome; her dress was uneveeptioiiiilde, 
her diamonds unquestionable. Tlio presence of a new 
beauty in that spliere was always a theme for observa¬ 
tion, gossip, and speculation. The marcliionebs found 
herself an object of attention, and in some quarters of 
admiration, and straightway, woman as she was, iiegan 
to felicitate herself upon her auspuioua entrance into 
the highest society, and to feel interest and enjoyment 
in all that was going on around lier. 

Slie had been a couple of hours in tlio house, and 
was wondering whether she should see the Count dn 
Foinvert there, as site had exiiocted, lie bring one of 
the Intimate associates of the duke; and whether, 
indeed, she should sec the duke himself, fur as yet he 
bad not made his appearance in any of tae groups 
tiirough which she had passed. As she was still 
speculating on this' probninlity, a voice at her 
shoulder pronounced her name in a low tone, and 
tunting, she beheld the Duke of Orleans himsi If. 

‘You are thrice welcome, dear madiinie, to ibis 
house, and I am sorry to remember that we h.ivo 
never had the honour of your preseuco lieloru,' he said, 
with a courtly smile and bow. 

'Monseigneur is very good!’ exclaimed the mar¬ 
chioness. 

‘I am sorry to hear, my de.ir lady, of the sad repute 
into which your neighbourhood has fullA. I hope aaid 
trust jfou may never share the f.ito to which so many 
who pass your rood have been exposed.’ 

‘ Monseigneur, you alarm me! ’ exclaimed tlie 
mat^ioness, in astonishment. ‘To what do you 
allude? What jleril awaits those who pass along otir 
roadhi I am very rarely in Paris—and thus do not 
hew the news.’ 

‘It is sad work! six robberies on the highway 
between St Germain and Paris witbin the past 
month, and as yet not the slightest clue to the i>cr- 
petrator; who, according to all accounts, is a eavalu^ 
ml mounted upon a black horse.’ 

The marchioness started and turned pale with terror 
as a wild suspicion darted through licr mind. ^ 

*Ah! you may wel? be afSrifihted, my dear young 
to,' sa|^ she dttkfc ‘I hope ^evidence may save 
Jftlitt,from the wretch, whoever ne may be. I have 
my word, that immediatel/ upon discovery 
^ iMl tScplste bis crimes upon the scaffold. But 
i* tfte matter, »y dear madamo ? ar# you faint ? 

Mf’ ' * • I 


‘Excuse me,* said the mamhloaess, in great disorder.’ 
‘A black horse, did you say? and on tite St Germain 
mad? Tiien there have been robberies? Did 1 not 
see that horse myself, and did not Antoii\> see it tw'ice, 
and did he not say it went straight to his door? Con 
it be possible?’ * * ’ 

‘What do you mean, my dear ma’dame?’ asked the 
duke, exceedingly astonished at the umfusinn and the 
agitated words of his fair viaibir. ‘ What horse did 
you see? and to wliosc door did it go?’ 

‘ E\eus<* me, monseigneur; the news lias so startled 
me I hardlj knoif what 1 qm saying,’ answered the 
raarcliioncss, aeizisl now with a’&ewr terror. ‘Tlwre 
were some idle stories of a horse boiyg seen running 
past n'y lionsc without a rider—perhaps it belonged to 
sonic one w lio had been robbed.’ 

‘ But to w hose door did it run, my dear madam<'4 
Did you not speak of its going straigiit to some person’s 
door?’ asked llic duke, with eager interest. ‘Come, 
come 1 I am dcliglited by the liope tliat you may.be 
able to give ns some clue to the villain. Society will 
be belioliien to sou, my deaf mareliioness’ * i 
‘Jfo, no! 1 know iiotiiing wliatcvtr—1 hai? heard i 
ofino roidiiries, before your graee'tnforiiicd, ifie but 
tins moment,’ said the poor lady, in oxlrenie perplexity ** 
and alarm. It is all liesh news to me.’ I 

‘Ay! but this abont the horse without a rider, I 
which you Imve seen once, and which Antoine has 
K‘i>n twice, and which Antoine sajswent straight to 
souiebody's door,’ persisted the diiku iiupatieiitly. ‘To 
le'iesr diKir, mndinnc?’ j 

‘ J cannot tell, monseigneur—it was late in the even¬ 
ing—the man hniisell was alarmed, and his statement 
is not to 1)0 trusted. My own inquiries have dis- ^ 
covered that he was entirely mistaken—entirely mis- j 
taken. Excuse ni.'. monseigneur—I could not, for my | 
lifeKsay a word which might throw suspicion upon an 
innocent person.’ 

Tlie duke looked round the salon with an eager 
glance. ‘ Why is Du Foinvert not here?’ ho muttemed 
gravely. • 

The mareliioness Mushed amidst her agitation at the 
inentiuii of that name, and became still more distressed. 
Tile duke observed the cin'um&tanee, and smiled 
rnisehievou'.ly. ‘Tske niy arm, my dear madame. 

I will beg you to accompany me for a few moments.’ 

lie conducted her to a retinxl apartment, motioning 
first the Duchess do Blanverie to follow. When they 
were alone, he wlnspcrcd soipo iiistruetions in the 
ear of thi* laiSer, and she retired, leaving him with 
the marchioness. * ^ 

‘ TSon have ilroppod some hints—.some words, madamo, 
which must be cleared up,’he said willi judicial gravity. 
‘It is luy lielief yon have it in your power to afibrd ns 
a clue of isiportnnee: lot me b-g of you ^ot to allow 
y our timidity to imja'de the course of justice.’ 

‘You frigiiten me, monseigneur! Wlint have I \o 
do witli the course of justice? All I know is, that 
1 saw a horse run past my house .one, night Vrithout a 
rider.’ ^ 

‘ And Antoine ijaw it‘twice—and, pray, who is 
Antoine?’ 

* One of my servants.’ 

‘ Bion! he shall be wrrestcd. Doubtless he will be 
more eoinnumieative than ids mistress.’ 

‘ Oh, monseigneur, 1«> is a gossiping noodle, and his 
statement is nut to be trusted.’ < 

‘ We can judge of tliat when we hew what it is,' 
irejoined the ^ike drily. 

Hero the jfriffliess de Blnnxwie re4at«red the room, 
followed by six gentlemen or vasrums ages, but most 
of them young, and wowing tfre gallant, reckless, and 
high-bred air of courtiers to the nsatnuLhorn. / 
•‘Behold, madame, the victims of*tho robber 1’ ex¬ 
claimed the duke, wavittg his hand towonls these 
gentlemen with a smile. ‘Thoso six gentlemen have 
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’ *1), i^ea robbt>i] vitbin the past month hj the mjriteii* 
OOK ca^aiier aeul, who ridoa upon a hone,’ 

'A borso that runs Uhe the srind, and makes no 
more noise cried one. *'lfour hundred lonis the 
VlUain cased nio of.' 

‘A horso whoso hoofb you csTf'hartly hear when he 
is galloping close'at your side!’ exclaimed another. 
‘A thousand lows ant I the poorer, eutiroly because 
I could not hear the cteature coming after me! ’ 
‘Plainly a horse out of the dcTil’s stables,’ addeil 
a fourth. ‘ It’s my belief the brute lias wdngs. Six 
hundred and fifty louts, my friends!—no joke to lose.’ 

And as the ‘victims' procecdcik tlius with their 
complaints, thc^agitation of the itiarchimtess increased, 
for tho peculiarity they all alluded to established the 
identity of the phantom-horse. 

•'■•‘Gentlemen,’ said the duke, waving his hand with 
sB inclinatiun of his head towards the marchinness, 
‘this lady and her servant hifire, on three occasions, 
sew a horse running away without a rider, in the 
neighbourhood in wltich you wore robbed. Her servant 
saw the animal go to a certain person’s door. It is 
my belief that she may aflbrd us some clue of import¬ 
ance, knd I have ‘called you to her presence in order 
that her pity may be excited, and induce her to reveal 
all she knows.’ 

‘Did the horse run in a strange, silent manner, 
madatne t ’ asked one. 

'It did—it did; but I know nothing about tlieso 
robberies, and have never beard of them beiore,’ 
exclaimed the marebioness, her afihght greatly 
increased. 

‘ To whose door did it go ? ’ cried tlio chorus. ‘ llis 
name—niadante, Iiis name! ’ 

‘1 would not east suspicion upon an innocent person 
for the world! ’ exclaimed the marebioness. 

‘No harm sliall befall the junoceiit, depend upop it, 
madamo. Tlis name, we pray you t’ 

‘ Wc must secure Antoine, tho lady’s servant,’ said 
the duke, ns tlie marehioness still hesitated, ‘llini we 
will ndike more communicative.’ 

He rang tlie bell, and to the dismay of the mar¬ 
chioness, Antoine, iipiiarcntly frightened out of liis 
wits, was hurried into the room h' a couple of 
lackeys. 

‘ I have swt for him, you sec,’ said the duke. ‘Now 
we shall hear something.’ 

He then proceeded to question tlie wondering 
Antoine ns to all he knew nhuut the phantom- liurse; 
and at length drew forth the whole ofUiis story—the 
company learning thnt tho liorse had stopped .it the 
conntry-iinusc ot thciOount du b'oinvert. t 

Tlie name was celioed m a general shout the moment 
Antoine mentioned it. 

‘Du Poiiiverl I the villain !’ v 

‘ Du Foinvert 1 the traitor! ’ • 

‘Du Foiiivertl the cheat!’ 

‘1 suspected it must be some one always present at 
OUT play,* erted ,one^ ‘for whenever anyone gained a 
lucky pull, lie was 8ur*g/i be robbed!’ 

The duke laughed aloud, delig{ited by tho strange 
scene of excitement he had brouglit about. 

* Du Foinvert will be here in a minute—I have sent 
for him,’ said the dnkc. ‘lla! iia ! we will put him to 
the torture, gentlemen!' 

rreseiitly tlie count entered the room with his usuni 
easy and nonclialant air; lie started, however, when he 
saw tho marehioiieis and Antoine, and noted who 
▼ere present, and tlie strange looks they wore; but lie 
quickly rccnverijd himself, and with a iaugli, cried: 

‘ Well, what ’a the matter ? ’ 

‘The robber’s liorse,’ (joid tho duke, ‘has been seen 
to l|in to yoi)g^liouse, i)u Foinvert—the horso with' 
Biufded hoofs finds his home in your stables,’ • 
•Then you have ibuad me out!’ cried Du Foinvert 
wittl » hearty laugh. ‘You have indeed been very. 


kind to let me go on so long. The hone is ia yoftt' 
grace’* stables, note, and Us rider it your htimhie 
guest.' 

‘ Give me back my six^undied and flf^loufa 1* 
‘Itestore my four hundred!’ 

‘ Ketum my thbusand, c-ount, this instant!’ , 

The victims crowded round tiie desperate ytmag 
roue, slsuuting with rage, whilgt he,atood in tlie mid*^ 
laughing till he could barely stand. ‘ 

‘I’ay back the money!’ cried the gamesters—‘|my 
back tho money!’ *■' 

‘ I have not a liard of it! ’ cried Du Foinvert, Still 
laughing. ‘ But I can tell you where it all is—every 
loins.' • 

‘ Speak 1 ’ 

‘ Where is it ? ’ 

‘Let uahenr.’ 

‘In his grace's pocket!’ exclaimed Du Foinvert, 
ixiinting to the duke. ‘ He won it fnim me, as ikSt 
as I could get it. Take it from him—take it from 
him!’ * 

‘ If it cornea to this,’ cried the duke, * it is time for 
me to he off!’ 

lie shuffled away, hut tlie part}' Of gentlemen he had 
summoned rushed after him, l)n Foinvert at thrir 
head, vociferating for their money; and thus the chose 
was continued through all the great rooms of the^ 
(iifiteaii, to the amusement and surprilfe of tl^oin- 
pany, until the duke took refhgo in his private cabinet- 
Such was tins scene among tho reckless gamblers 
wild fluttered in tlie favour of tho cx-regent. The only 
penalty laid upon Du Foinvert for his desperate 
method of raising resources was, tliat ho should pay 
hack lialf of his winnings to those he had robbed, in 
two annual instalments. 

In the atahles of his grace were found the mufflers 
of leather lined with wool which hud incased the hoofs 
of the phantom-horse, and the black-lead ball with 
wliicli a sable hue had hten imparted to its white lepfS 
and breast. Du Foinvert liod no further use for them. 

A ftill iiiore cli.ir.ietoristic trail of the times. Wiien 
the marehidtiess Ic.irncd the secret of tho apparition, 
and found that everytliing was quietly over, she at 
once gave her hand—and no empty one it was—to the 
ev-liigliwajmiiu; and many a laugh she and her lius- 
hnnii liad in after days at tlie adventure of the Fliantom- 
Ilorse. 

THE MONTH: 
sril, NCE AND ABTH. 

Ir art and leienee eaii lie promoteil by education, the 
present time siiould l)i> favourable, for something like 
11 busy inmenieiit may now be noted among the circu¬ 
lators of knot? ledge, Manchester, finding its formes 
Mechanics’ Institute too small, lias opened a new one, 
wliicli. having IGOO members and a. good library, 1* 
M*lf-aupportiiig, and is one of the few institutions of 
the kind that bid fair to flourish.—A demonstiMtioB 
nteile at tlie Oldham Lyw'uro gavaiJbord Stanl^ sB 
opiMirt unity of making a speech on the old but qtways 
interesting topic—pursuit of knowledge undra difflcal- 
ties; and wliat lie said miglit well stir up ttiany to the 
noble work of sclt'-iinprovement, were it not for the 
primeval ncciMsity tiiat stomaclis must bo tilled three 
4r four times a day, and that too many of the pos^. 
SI hsors of stomachs prefer to be saved the trouble m 
thinking. They arc the best friends of educAtlOB whB' 


definable montk bv month, ao4*yeat by year, Und 
promising in Uio pieWt year t4 double thS anWuBV 
oflSIC. . ' ' 

But that what is doing will .produce » ' 

effect is not to lie doubted. A School of DesIgB to lo 
kc establislicd at'Coalbiwdedele, plitee 
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In and vr^ttght into ao many tasteful forms. An 
Xjj^ibition V Act Treatarps of the United Kingdom 
is to be held at hfsncliester in May 1857, to com¬ 
prise painttiiga, drawings, clings, sculptures, coins, 
bronzes, &c.: the building to contain tlieni is now 
being ecected. In 1868, we arc to IAto an Exhibition 
of Worh* of Art from all the QoTcmment Schools 
of Design. A iNi^fional Portrait Gallery is enow in 
‘ course of fomJation. Christchureh Cathetlral at Oxford, 
0 , beautifiil edifice, is being restored, and will 
• henceforth be freely open to the public. The monu- 
pients in Westminster Abbey are being preserved from 
further decay by syringing them with a thin resinous 
solution, and applying a cement of ahell-liic to tlie 
loose crumbling parts, so that the ancient form 
and appearance are preserved, and, as is believed, 
permanently. To preserve old uorks of arhi" surely 
not less corameudablo than to pmdnre new ones. 
Sir Jamseyeo Jejeobhoy, tliat princely-minded Parsee, 
who has already given thousands in the cause of 
charity* and education, has now given I..10,000 for 
the establisliment of a School of Design at Bombay.. 
Who knows whether in the eontemphited Exhibition 
of 1858 thcro may not be speciuieiis of drawing 
and design from pupils in th« east that will carry 
off the prizes?—And now that Professor Owen is 
placed at the iiead of tlie stdentific department of 
The Bi^tish Museum, courses of lectures are to^ lie 
delivered on the several sciences that admit of 
illustration by the collections in our great national 
establishment. The learned professor liimsclf is to 
commence in the course of the coming season, and 
others will follow in due time: and in this way the 
Museum will be made to subserve tlic progress of 
education, not leas bcnefic i.ally than experience lias 
shown to be possible in Paris. And in yot another 
way we see signs of educational activity. Tlie autho¬ 
rities of King's College announce, that in addition 
to the ordinary ruinrulum, they will, at the end of 
the present month, open tiicir rooms five evenings m 
the week, from half-past seven to half-past nine, for 
classes in Scripture, in Greek, Uatin, I’ronch, German, 
Eaglish language and composition, modern history, 
geography, mathematics, arithmetic, drawing, .book¬ 
keeping, practical mechanics, elements of chemistry, 
and the principles and practice of commeree. Surely 
no young men in London need now complain tliat the 
means of knowledge arc out of their leaeli; and it 
is to be hoped that witli the principles and practice 
of commerce, the value of honesty w ill bo inculcated 
as a prime essential, for outrageously disgraceful 
bank failures and frauds in public coinpiuiies liave 
been by far too frequent of late. 

The recently publish'd blue-book on the census of 
Ireland contiuns facts wliich, thougli wdi notice them 
but briefly, are well worth serious reflection. In 1841. 
the po{lhlation was 8,176,124; in 18r>1, the number liad 
decreased to 6,652,886; and the demrease iios gone on 
ever ^co, and is said to bo still going on, to that tlie 
cttimRe for 1855* gives six luiliions only. In otho? 
respects, there is an advance: the extent oi land under 
cultivation is largely increased, the liouscs arc better 
than fonnerly, the condition of tbeir tenants is better, 
education is better, and more soifoht after. Prom 
onofoer document, the Beport on Public Works in 
, Ir^and, we loam that the culture of flax is extending, 
jpnd in some places superseding that of the potato; 
hod further^ that 6700 acres of land were thoroughly 
dmined last year, and a considerable portion 'sub- 
«dUed.'>-Signs of improroment were seen alsft at tlie 
that meeting of the lli^land Agricultural Society at 
I<ne)R>MSr Wid not least in the itnpf 4 aent^, which were 
uf Scottish manufacture. And looking at tho meet- 
lAil tjf agrioultural societies in laiocashifo, Uert- 
iMiliihiieL end other counties in England, there is 
of food-tesoutoei, let tho advocates 


of pulverisation of amis and of high mafiaring argue 
and depreciate each otlier’s systems as they will. 

Two most important points are now attracting the 
attention of practical agriculturists—naIie]}^ ‘ steam- 
culture,’ and ‘drvine of gram m tlie ^ulk.’ Of fho 
former of these,*m<n-e in a futurg paper; suffice it 
here to say, that it has a mucli wider signifleatiou, 
and i'lvolves a iiiucti more complete rovolution lo 
practice than is generally supposed. The latter Ims 
this season had additional interest attached to it in* 
many districts, where continued lains have so materi¬ 
ally damagtKl the cut crops left stgnding in the flelds. 
It might seem a'hnatter involving many difliciilties, 
to obviate tha great defect of cx]Hisiag cut grain to 
so deleterious an influence; hut wo are assured by 
practical men that the drying of grain as *0011 as 
cut, so ns to jircpaie it for mmed'mta xtarkini/, pr^ 
scuts no difliculties wqrtli naming. The question is 
not, ‘ Can it he done ? ’ but, ‘ Will it pay to do 
it?’ and it is satisfactory to know that there seeans 
little doulit that it will pay. Certainly there can be 
none as to the great benefit accruing from freeing 
the grain from damp before storing jt up. Thi^afone 
will materially raise its value. Any plan would serve . 
better than the ‘ no plan’ which at present so generally 
obtains. It. seems rcmark.ablc tliat the ineciianical 
genius of our agrieultural implement makers, which 
has done so much to aid tlie farmer in all the preceding 
processes, should at this point—to which all the others 
are of course subservient—fail in affuiding him any 
fvcilities. The stowing of the m>p in good condition 
cannot, we tliink, yield to any in importance, and we 
are glad lo sec the point, which haa always strui'k us as 
a deficiency 111 practice, taken up and discussed by 
practical men. Wo cannot here enter into details of 
the plans pioposcd, but lo those of our readers inter- 
csteij, we would point out a series of articles in tlio 
Jvmmdol .ly?/(w/tme, recently pulihshed, and to others 
now III course of appearing m tlio AtmL Imiic Krjircsti, 
from tlie jien of Mr Scott Burn, who iias di^voted 
considerable attention to the subject. 

The Free Trade Congress winch has just been held 
at Bnissels, will perhaps in time make agriculture, as 
free on the continent as the League happily did in 
England, 'i'he Socii ty for Rural Economy .of Austria 
will liold tlieir fiftieth anniversary next May at "Vienna. 
The preliiniiiarics are already commenced: there will 
be an exhibition of the produce, iinpleinciits, machines, 
animals, and forest timlicr of Austria, together with 
implements anil machines from foreign countries. 
Medals of gold, silver, and bronre ar? t<vl>o awarded. 

Ex’,ierimeuts have been mode nif Woolwich .and odo 
or two oft our soutlicrn ports with Mr Welhercd’s 
superheated ste.am. The inventor made it known 
first in the United Btates, shewed it at tkc French 
Exliibition, and now* wishes to introduce it here. 
The advantage gainetl is good control over the 
temperajarc of steam, and the means of wor,|cing it 
at 250 degrees insteid of the usiiii’t temperature, 
'riio superheating is rcromplished in a liigh-prossurc 
boiler, where tliu stqam is raised to a heat of SOO 
degrees. From this it passes by a pipe into one 
double the sire, leading from the low-pressure boiler of 
the engine; the two sWams meet midway, tho low- 
pressure .-ibsorlis the surplus bent from the other, aod 
• so becomes more energetic, while its temperature, as 
already observed, is perfectly controllable. As is pretty 
well known, many of the gun-boats built to give tho 
finishing touch to the Russian war, weye feilures, the 
reason being tliire^t bigh-preisutf the ‘priming’ of the 
boiler tubes was so overfull and furious, that to work 
the engines was out of tho question. MfWethcred 
thinks he has found a remedy: and t}ffo> 0 overnmotit 
autliorities are applying it, with what success is not 
yet proven; hut an iuipression prevails that it w Ml bo 
»found available. 
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'iCIr Baetemer’s prooen, nentlened in pur last,-ip 
talked of eveiy where, particularly in tlte iron dietriota. 
Spme of the initiated d^y it* efficacy, while etiiers 
•hew by UtA.t experiment that it fs a triumph. The 
inventor, aa ipe hear, it likely to realise lartfe sums by 
the sale of patent-rigiits. Conltdefinfr, however, tlie 
way in 'wliich patents are often evaded, some think 
that a royalty oif every ton mannlacturod would be a 
surer reward.—The (Mscovery of iron ore in Exmoor, 
•which we noticed some montlis ago, tlius occurs at a 
faronrahle time; and tlier^ is reason to ladicve that 
Uie yield of oro wjjl ataonnt to about 000,000 tons 
a year. There ia, bcauloa, an inexhaustible supply of 
the white carbenatu used in the matiaihcturu of srccl, 
heretofore one of our imports from S«e<len; and the 
digrgince liave licen proseeuU'd wiiii sncli good rcaulls 
'^liat a village and chureli are now erected near tlie sjmt. 
1^ there will be no lack of material to work upon; nii<) 
the popular mind may now Iwcomu acquainted wiili 
Jfe Bessi'mer’s process, for the Poli/ttiliaic Insiitnte 
exhibits it every day in an expermicntal licturc. 

' jjlppearanues indicate that iron will grow more and, 
mote,into request;—in aichitccturc, ships, and iiqging. 

, Wire-roi>e8 ore now used at niniiy of the mines in,.tlie 
midland aud northern counties; and an atiimpt is 
being made to introduti' them in Devon and (’oniw.dl. 
At equal strengths, a wire-rope is liglifcr by imc-tliiid 
than a hemp-rope, and by two-tliirds tlian a cliiiiii • an 
important fact, esjieeially where mines arc liccpest. 
Ttiea we are to h.ive metallic iife-boats—pontoons— 
army-wagons, if tlie result of cxiicriuients made at 
Woolwich and Roclioster may be trusted. Tlie bouts, we 
hear, cannot bo broken or overset, let tliem be used 
ever so rouglily ; aud the pontoons are models of liglit- 
ness. And again—llic United States Congiess li.avc 
reconiniendeil three lines of railway to ('aliforiiia: 
nurtliern, central, and suutliern, each about ‘di)0(),tnil's 
in length. The lands graiitnl to tlu* lliiee louipiise 
191,865,000 lucres -a truly gigantic {‘iieour.iaeiiient! 
What a demand theio will be lor rails 1 Tiicn «e 
are to have tli« oftuii-talkial-of railway to India by 
the Euplirates Valley; the route is to be fortli- 
with surveyed. And lliere is talk of a railway iroiii 
Honduras across to the ratific-lix miles, the esti¬ 
mated cost seven inillinn dollars, and the ixpec t.itions 
of a profitable traffic, fair. To say uotliing of tlie 
trade irorn ocean to ocean, tlierc are Imcsta of ina 
hogany and other woods to supiily limber iicigiit for 
centuries. According to a reiiort in tlie Jutomd of the 
o/Jtti, tlie Honduras goierilliiciit ‘agrees to 
give a bountysofTiltj acres of bind to taili uinnarricd, 
and of seventy-fives acres to eacli niarncd InlMias t wlio 
shall go to tlic country to work on tlic roal, and wlio 
shall declare his intention of bi'cotning a ciii/on.' 

Tlie Andamans are to be eettlcd l», tolonies of 
Malays.—Tlie province of Oude proves to be very rieli 
in minerals.—A scheme is in eontemplatinii for exten¬ 
sive steam-navigation on the Godavery and other rivers 
of India.—Mkicnd springs of wondcrtul efficacy have 
been discovered nespsJiarjiling and otlicr places in 
Sikkim.—Mr Oldham is uiakiiig salisfaetory progress 
with the geological smrvey of India : his classification 
of the rocks, distinguislied by names deiived from the 
localities, is well advanced. • A report lliereupon was 
hsad at a late meeting of the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutio.—The discovery of a water-fall in the districtf* 
of Bonai on tlic south-west frontier is announced : it 
plunges dow n a cliff of red jasper, 650 feet in height.— 
Accounts liavg also been received of the ancient city 
Brabniitiabadfiound ;n a dry bed of tile Indus, aud sup¬ 
posed to have been buried by some natural convulsion. 
It dates ‘from about lOdO years before Mohammed. 

, Skeletons* ,tr<ql curiunt carvings, and cmblcmf of 
Buddhist worship, iiave been &ag up.—At anetlier 
Ipceting of the tame Society, a copy of St Luke’s 
Qks^l, recently printed from wood blocks in St JPani’r 
.. . , , — 

College at Hong-Koqg, was psesentsd from tfaa 
ofTiotoria. '* 

A great deposit of copper ore has been discoTersd in 
the Dun Mountain, Zealand. 'l%ls''eartbqwa1ot 

which happened in that island in January last WM 
attended aud followed by remarkable phenomena. A 
region near Wellington of about 4600 square miles 
was raised in some places qne fwt, in others muph 
more. A chain of ancient rocks was upheaved vertio- 
ally, and now forms a cliff nine feet high, which can 
he followed for ninety miles along the tertiary plain of 
Wairanipa. The land rose five feet at one side of 
Cook's Strait, and sunk five feet on the other; and in 
consequence of the subsidence, a much greater portion 
of tlie sliore is lost beneath the tide at higli-wataar,— 
Tlie sliock itliscrvtd in Algiers last August, was 
almost nfi the snrau time in the Balearic Isles and oQ 
tlie coast oi Eraiicc, as if there wore no Mediterranean 
roiling iietween —From a notice of the, climate of 
California published by tlie Smithsonian Institution, 
derived from six ) cars’ observations, we gather tJiai 
tiio quantity of lain is about fifteen incites a year; an 
intense drouglit prevails from May to August, as fatal 
and as much drendi d as in tlie south of Spain or Algiers, 
witli wiiuh rountnessCalifornia has many analogies. 
Fogs are singularly frequent, caused by westerly 
w itids from the great ocean: nineteen foggy evenings 
iiiive been observed in July. Fog and dust sopirtinidi 
euiltend for tlic mastery, and tlie advantage remains 
as often on one side as on the other; but if tlie fog 
wins, it brings cold.—Madeira li.iS lost hundreds 
of its population by cholera; and hundreds of inha¬ 
bitants of the Cape do Verdes, to escape the famine 
we mentioned some time since, have emigrated to 
Dcnierara.—An iron light-house, 139 feet liigh, built 
by Messrs Grisscll, is to be erected on the Great 
Isaac’s rock lietwcen tlic Baliamas and Cuba. 'Tliis 
rock and llie slioala around liavo long been a formidable 
li'iider.inee to iiii\igation.—A scientific expedition, 
eointioscd < bu Ily of Frenchmen, lias left Cairo at tlie 
cost of tlie picha of Egypt, to explore the Nile up 
to its Sources.- Captain Burton, whose interesting 
journey to Meio.i we noticed in the Journal, aided by 
a grant from our government, is travelling hi Eastern 
Afiiea, witli a view to reach, if possible, the springs 
o( llie ancient riicr.--Aiul « suggestion lias liecn made, 
fliat if Dr Vogel wire instructed to push for the same 
fisciiiating si»it, we should learn something of the 
mj stenoiis interior of Africa from three different direc¬ 
tions.—I’rincc Napoleon, in a eonimuiiicution to the 
AiMdeniy at Pans, tells them ho has thrown overheard 
fifty lliMts properly charged and labelled, daring bis 
vojage in tlic uortliern seas, to help on the inquiry 
into tiie direction of tlie currents.—Captain Penny, 
returned frc'ni the whale-flsliery, reports that in 1850 
a tent oeeiipied by two white men, supposed to be of 
Franklin's parly, was seen bp certaiu Esquitoaux to 
the norlli-west of Hogarth Sound. 

Now that steani-lioats are running every whoM aoTOis 
•tlie wide ocean, tliat distant steam-'joyBgce arevecoui- 
ing mere matters of course, n question arises whether 
tlic nation ought to go an paying L.800,000 a yeaf^ 
carrying our IetU*rs and newspapers oversea. We 
have found out 'tlint it is a mistake to subaidise a 
foreign pov^r in time of war; why should wo subsidise 
steam-boat companies in time of peace? Let US 
have free trmle in canying of mails! Our colo^ta 
are crying out to be served in the best and qaiefcevt 
way, and their cries mult be attended to. A ilw 
!iteam-line is to convoy the mails to Australia} andim 
Giinadiaus ask that ^their letters may be seat ttie 
sliortest route to j^uebec instead of tlie longest, Tm 
shortest route is to PortlMid, and from thence of iiwl 
across the state of Maine. That Canada vrHi inmWBie is 
importance, has juat been demonstrated by an iiWiidjiat 
especially noteworthy i a aobooBSTOf 88? t(kUlt>i|kJEaMW 
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BilJmmi, hfi juit oow direct from Ohicego in tlte 
•tate of IlUnoii, to Liverimol, with a cargo of wheat. 
Tfatulc of thi^t! It it a feat which ii perliapi the 
forertinner of a mighty trade* with the far weat—the 
' granary ef the United States. Chicago ie 1600 miles 
I above Qoehec; the vessel sailed throughXakes Michigan, 
TTuron, and Erie; then the Welland Canal to Lake 
Ontario, and by riwr ai\d other canals to Montreal, 
and so down tile St Lawrence. Tlie whole diatiinct} to 
Liverpool is 4470 miles j and the time occupied by the 
Voyage, including sundry detentions, was from July 17 
to September 17. It is one that the owners may well 
be proud of, 

M. Mauraend's paper ‘ On a New* rmcess for Ex¬ 
tracting Sugar from all Kinds gf Vegetables,’ published 
by the Academy of Sciences at Paris, merits attention. 
The Academy consider the author’s concluBi*i8 to be 
highly important, but leave to liini the responsibility. 
M. Maumemi says that all the processes at present 
made use of are bad; for example, from 1000 kilo¬ 
grammes of beet-root which contain really 100 kilo¬ 
grammes of sugar, not more than fifty or fifty-five 
kilogrammes are extracted; and sugar-cane wliuli 
should yield 200 or 210 kilogrammes to the thousand, 
pves from sixty to sixty-five only. The fault is shewn 
to lie in the mwle of treatment. Sugar exposed to the 
option of cold water undergoes a clmnp* known to 
chemifts, which prevents its crystnllisation. A be,ct- 
root dug up and stowed away is a cone of cold water, 
and the longer it lies the more is the sugar diniinisnid. 
Keeping it under siielter makes no difrcrcnce. Manu¬ 
facturers, however, liave to store their stock of beets, ns 
months elapse liefore, aceonling to the present pioccss, 
tliey can Ik* pasaitl through the mill. 

Tlie renu*dy proposed is to crush out the juice at 
once as fast as the roots are dug up, and diwharge it 
info huge cisterns, and throw in a gnautity of lime, 
whorehy a saccliarate of hinc is formed which will 
keep undeteriorated for a whole jear, and ni.iy he 
converted at the innmifncturer’s i oiivcnieiicc. By 
adding carbonic acid, or others ol smiilar action, to 
tills saccliarato, and tieatiug it properly by evapora¬ 
tion, de., it gives up tlie crystalhsablc sugar wbich it 
had lield intact, and in full quantity, 
f Some further light has been thrown on flic subject 
' of orono, which may prove interesting to tliosc who 
are taking observations of tliat atniosplirnc clement. 
M. &*oulettcn slicws that vegeUhles and water give 
off ozone during the day, the former by I lie eleetris.v 
tion of tlie ox>gcn tliey secrete, tlie latter by the 
electrisation of the oxygen cv'olvod. It ceases in both ' 
at night. Observations of ozone are made by exposing 
to the atmosphere strips of paper prepared w ith starch 
' and iodide of potassium. But another savant, M. 
CiocA demonstrates that this pajier can* be coloured 
oth^ influences as well as ozone. Acid vapours 
will do it, and exhalations from plants. A discrepancy 
between observations made in towns and those made 
in thycountry, has been for some time noticed. In 
the Muntry, the fiaper is always tinged; in towns,* 
tt frequently remains unchanged; but should it be 
exposed near trees, the blue tint forthwith apjiears. 
TC quote M. Clol^z’s words: ’In the Garden of Plants, 
the iodised paper is constantly coloured by exposure, 
especially in the neighbourhood of rcsinlferous trees, 
apd frequently in £ very short time; but at the Poly¬ 
technic School, where there are few trees, but a degse 
population living in unhealthy bouses, the paper 
ftxpo^ daily to the sdr, under the same emditioy 
M tlht At the Garden, has not,been coloured once m 
‘«1* months’ Ob8erve*a in Englaijd will therefore do 
tsbtl to number that ‘resiniferofs toees, aromatic 
plants, sad all the parts of vegetsb’i s which contain 
'<feteU*’«Us,*sct much more strongly than inodorotis 
IHA^upbn iodised paper in their vicinity.’ Sehon- 
MWf'tltt^.slXperiimentB and discoverlbs we formerly 


descriheA says that light ozanlses tiha atmosphere: 
this M. CloSz denies. 

A groat loss Iws happened to chemical science by 
the death of Gerhardt. lie Vas professor .St Strasbnrg, 
luid had scarcely an equal among analylyml ohemifts. 
Those best able th judge say there, is no one living 
able to carry out the work ho began. Tlie* loss is 
the gri'ater following so soon after the death of 
Laurent. Both were young men. It is said th^ 
were starved for want of some of ilial assistance which, 
now tliat flicy are in the tomb, is held out to their 
families by the Fre,|ieh government and the Academy. 
Si'icnce could be aiSeil in no better way than iii assur¬ 
ing students wiliose licart is in tiivir work of doily 
lircad Ix'fore their health is ruined; and wo are glad to 
know' tliat our own pariianient will be ciilightuned on 
this xioint, puriiaps in the coming session. 


AFGHAN HUMOUK. 

WiiAT is this handsome octavo. Part L? A gramipar of 
tlio I’uklito, Pushto, or laiigzagc o( the Afghans t TVe 
tliank the autlior. Lieutenant H. G. Bavertz, snd'like- 
wist? the London agents, Messrs Willi.im8 ami N’orgate; 
hut all we can say, eritieall>, about the work is, that 
it is very niecfiy got up, and that the Arabic cUaraelers 
in which the said Pushto language is printed look 
terribly crabbed. IVe will give a quotation or two, 
notwithstanding, and of a very readable kind fur » 
Pukhto, Pushto Dictionary. 

THE OLD MA.K AJiD THE DOCTOR. 

An old m.an complained to tlie doctor of had diges¬ 
tion. ‘Oh, let bad digestion alone,’said the doctor, ‘for 
it is one of tlie eoncomit.mts of old age.' He then 
statel his weakness of sight. ‘Don’t meddle with 
wenktif^s of siglit,’ said the doctor, ‘tor that also Is one 
of the eoneuiiiilants of old age.’ He complained to him 
of a difficulty of hc.iriiig. ‘ Alas, how distant is he,gring,’ 
said the (lector, ‘ from old men 1—difiiculty of hearing is 
a ste.ndy eoiieuniitaiit of old age.' He eomplamcd to 
him of w ant of sleep. ‘ How widely separated,’ said the 
doctor, ‘are sleep and old men, fur want of sleep is 
oerfniiily a eoneoiuilant of old age.’ Hi’ complained to 
him of a decrease in liodily vigour. ‘'I'his is an evil,’ 
said the doctor, ‘that soon hastens on old iiico, for 
want of vigour is a necessarj' concomitant of old age.’ 
The old man (unable to keep his patience any longer) 
called out to his*companions: • Bciz&upun the booby 1 
lay liold of the bloekliead I drag afuiis thu ignorant 
idiot! athat dolt of a doctor, who uhderstaiids iioihing, 
and who has nothing to distinguish him from a parrot 
hut the human figure, with his concomitants of old age, 
forsooth, the Aniy words lie seems cap.vbIo ofaitteriiigr 
1'iie doctor smiled, anU said: ‘Come, my old boy, get 
into a passion, fur this, also, is a concumitaat of old 
age!’ . ,, . 

DKBHUH, THn JOT OR JllB TARENTS. 

I resided at Basral^ said a certain Arabian Torick, 
as a parson and professor of Imnianity, and was one da,y 
a good deal amused by a strange fellow, squint-eytsd, 
straddle-footed lame ofboth legs, with rotten 
stammering tongue, staggering in liis gait like a man 
'intoxicated, puffing and blowing like a thirsty dog, and 
foammg at the mouth like an angry camel, who came 
up and seated himself liefore me. ‘ Whence come you,’ 
said I, ‘O fatliyrof gladness?’ ‘Froy home, please 
your worship,’ sfid he. ' And,«pray, rnrhere is your 
home?’ I rejoined; ‘and what is the cause of your 
journey?’ ‘ My home,’ he replied, *lg near the great 
mosque, adjoining the poor-house, Abd IViivcome 4br 
the •purpose of being married, and to beg you will 
perform tlie ceremony. The object of my choice is 
* this long-tongued, importunate, hump-backod, scarlet- 







ddm^d, one^yed, deaf, %M«-iootttbed dauehtec of my 
unde.* * 1^0 you agree, Misa Long>tongae,' laid T,' to 
many this Mr Pot-belly f * ‘ Ajaaid the lady (u itli 
Doric bro'Ttiy) ‘Tlien ai’CDpt, rti> fuend,’ tried 1 , 
‘tliia woman lor jour wife, lake her homo, thensh, 
and protect licr’ bo he tuokSier by tho hand and 
departed 

Now, It happened that somewhat Ifss than a year 
Mter this evtnt, they Jioth returned to im njoicmg, and 
they had hardly stated tlumstlvcs whin nn old friend 
Adorns called out '() jour worship' wcOiaio been 
blessed witli a mast sw(Ct and mating child, and 
are come to ruiuesf \ouwiU bkssaid giichim luanie, 
and offin up tl pujtr lor his pirciit^ Now^, what 
should I hthoU but a little urdiiii, stone bhiid, haii- 
hpped, without the use of its li mils, spl i> fuottd, bild 
‘ueadid,OSS inrcd hull net k< d, not possrssin4 oni. musc 
out oi tliehie, and aho„ithei liijfhtful md dcfoirntd 
in short, a perfect epitome ot th< <iu ill ties of its parents 
At this sight I said to tin m ‘ Ik th inkiul tui iht d ii 
ling boj, and tall him I mhsar (the loy of Ins pmnts) 
for truly he has all ^our perfeitions conibmt 1 in him- 
seh, and that child is admirable indeed who icsemblrs 
his parents ’ , 


nil JMlls \ 01 BI I I 

A(\)oiuing till 111 Mild II 1 } 1 1 still I VI t lniiHiii„ 
of (onsultiihle ixliitiitin il jiiUiim is t wIikIi tJii 
Englislimm is iilunttt 1 1j nxi 1v slunni- I is pisspiit 
and entering Ins iiiuk hi i hunt 'Ihi is lh< tmi us 
Bagnos, oi prison, to which tin woist iltsciijvti >ii ct 
Ctuniiials an innsigiud Ihiu^ti I wis jimj iiid foi 
a painlul exhiliiTiun, the ic ility wis litultci thin the 
antic ip it( il pit tine Ilivin^ iiiuplc 1 with tlie ii |nui I 
/omnlities, I wis londucU 1 li> it/tutl tlnoii^h esten in 
passages into i hall alciit tine Imnlicd 1 ct Jin’- nil 
fifty broad, ftitiushel witli i greit iiniidiit of sl(piii„ 
wooden platioims about foni t it iij ut in I -n disposi 1 
as to allow fici pinsvc* i mil the lo in iliisc tnnn 
the beds 111 tho com lets, who it iii(,hl ml wh n net it 
wurlc m the dochyltd irc slluicI t U in il s( uni i 
tho heaviest siiuiiiich ot i1 > ihiin 1 m jais llitv 
arc oUirtd in a locst rid siige coit i 1 jill iw Irons is 
When 1 entelid the hill thev hid |ust iiin chiinc’dtothi 
platloims, uid tin si 1 sot with tin tsripti ns lossissi I 
phybiognuniiLs ot the most hiibiddin„ nitiiii i > intuiu 
dito and sill piss moh, cannon Ic uh I witu r"pe iic 
placid it the cuds of the lumn anl s iljiistil is lo 
aweepthc cutiie ajiiitni nt J ill ii„ is, Initlv Jtii Idin 
and uurinc the j c r Is c t laboui w hu b u c c sti c me h 1 ni„ 
tin pi worn IS 111 ( ivulooUel l\ luid tahnustci , nhi 
compel them to woili without inj lU ixitiiii 1 liSd si cn 
c)uite enough, .md minv lioiiis clipsid litort my iiuutil 
vision ot itetic passionw ilufang in chans hocinir din 
At the tiAiO of inj visit Uic Blunts cfCitiincl limit 
4000 ptieonets hut thcie is clnin ii c immcnhtion loi 
double that numlicr—VTi/ds f'cteccCi n 

« 

INVOCRNr lOlSONIMg BT AI >1 I IkKAlION 

Di Noiroindy gives'^ eisp m winch a t,(iitleman wis 
poisoned without my person hihig dircetlv lespotisible 
I loi Iho aet Ihe case was is follows —A hciilhmui was 
I tahin suddenly ill after citn^g some double (jlouccstii 
cbicsi, lud hia medii il ittoudaiit hiving with much 
peusf veniKi diteimined to tiiec the poiaon to it» soniei, 
did so with the foilowuig lesult The cheese he fonniT 
had be in lohmied in the ordmity wiy with anotti 
^lotta hid been heightened m toloui with a Iitth 
ircrmlhon, wlijli m mndl quantitiiis JILa conipaiatively 
hormlosn pi„iiiti)t, the vtnmilcm Ad been, howtvet, 
previoutdy aduluiatcsl with icd-lcad, and hcmcc all tins 
JOjaohier Uho odnttiiat>i had been adultervtcd, anel 
each the senes of Buceeasive filsifieations 

Itturkacl Indfpciidentij of thi othei and was not ot 
tpurce aware of the manner m which he wns preparing 
pondh fw the public ~A*mi/tbun Widuat Jourmd ♦ 


jomnAh. ‘ 


VUE X.IVT;f.£ AUBCX OB CABEKNAC 

(Oir IKB UOBUOnNB ) 

VBOM rax raricoB or raaficot 
Hpri —in GbI’a Iibuae of tbe open dome—• 

Vn,il IS kept bj the pilgiiiii-brec/e, 

Ueic, from Its sun-illummed tome, 

Labour intones its litiimcs 

Tot discipline, lieic isihc ihraicnuigriln, ^ 
loi buiclen the fiuit of the bcuduig tree, ^ 

Hie tlioiii of the lose foi a ph isant para, 

Anilpilmfoi 1 costless Victor} ' * 

Oh' if m> vow but boiiiiil to these, 

IniiL Iuii„ (IC thii lig,<aid step giow slock 
O Ihit the Vil III noild wuiil 1 pleibi 
'I o leav I iiu my Hoc ks, inj bn ds, lud boc s, 

Sly mod st ill ind ra> lioms of case, 
f And my little Abbey ot Caiennac' 

Tai horn the eitj s gnaidc 1 goti, 
liec limn the crush of its silken ciowcls, 

1 SCO the sun III Inspniph stall, 

And the ih iu„iiig fail of the lourtier-edoilds. 

My thoughts in mine whin iiiy task is spcd$ 

M> hi id tl Ins not iiid mj hi irt is full, 

An 1 till 1 mills that i umboi my < it dess tiead 
All ihi uni} ones tint 1 chousi to pull 
Aw ly fiom m} fuciid , i love tliiuj best, 

Aw IV fiom ni> bool s no loic 1 1 ul 
lieu nolni'Ci ifhm„ guest, ,* 

■ft ith w CM T in„ I t th it fin Is no 11 st — 
iiiith eciiKs II nil to this Ii nilv 1 ic vst 

111 tl IS little At i>c} ot < 111 nnai 
ilms, hilf hid fiom tin sinih ul Spim„ 
lliilii till bnighot vbbssomi 1 tit , 

M} Singh wisli IS the ^i ic c to smg 

ihe pi use of i spot while i b u I sli ull bt 
Siimdm„ etc ii as the foiest c ill 

ft iIccTiiiip Ul m in tilt ni ii uih I ic ist, 

M mv V oil (cl as the w ite i s I ill— 

S] c il I g 1) c M 1 } son! s mil ist, 

M\ s 1 slioni I SCI with 1 uiinstiil sw i} 

>in IIIII twin 1 1 111 I tillII i isv bi , 

Ihi hit t whiti n1tbi c iivciitgiiv, 

\nA the bbt t i tb w in Icic t on his w i}, 

And thus tc mv } i ui c in nil 1 ttli I ly 

One my htth VI hi} ot t iiinnae 
1 lou n } i„ cm o (t tiic h ii 1 hi„hiv ly, 
io iiitci i n niiihms, ti inhhms ti iin , 

T nc ilh I tl < I me in 1 mil 1 1 ol c} 

1 1 ) h 1,11 It pic isute, in I h c 1 it para 
1 o Hi it i sti iw c II 111 1 Ih sti earn, 

io ,httii— i mute by the simlte im Bought, 

'Jew ilk— i si ide in a waUm, du un , 

X > stiivi tin iiotlini„s whiu all u nought 
All III 11 ttm,m t > siumnon iw iv, 

And 1 lopi I I suid to hold me I lek, 

Aie tbi coll 1 1 'o, and the will to stay— 

Clamoi oils i>nty and still Dday i, a 

O glide d t looi it O gi i( n and gay 

Ul my little Abbey of Carennac t s ^ 

, riclds that teem with the flints ofpoime, V 

Let youi 1 e ipei v 11 ip, an 1 /our bmdera bind 1 
I c imiot flee fin i fond i ipiiic 
Ion stony apot to my hand assigned 
Tome trigianihiicd the Bicds fhU growt 
> it mini the loss of the petislied gram. 

If wmkiiig 1 IT Itch tor tho lime to sow, 

And waiting pi ly fen tbe ann and rain 
My div to (irod and tbe Xing I lend 
The wish of my licait will bting mo back 
I A few last, bghtsome hours to spend. 

And to pass with my Ilfifiong Ibokcd-for fiicofl, * 
Thiough a ^iet night anijia peifeot Md, 

* Wrom niy little Abbey of 
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THE QUEEN’S CONSCrEN*CE. 

Most person!, of an inquiring turn of ininii, upon hear¬ 
ing that the Lord Clianeellor of the kingdom, for tlie 
time being, is tlie keeper of tlie Queen’s Conseienee, 
may be presumed to ask tlicmselvcs tlie question, 
how, at the resignation of an old, and the formation 
of a new ministry, so very ininiaterial n thing as a 
fonscience can be taken from the possession of one 
individual, and placed in that of anotlier. 

* 15ut« Jhe royal conscience, gentle reader—that is to 
say, the royal offleial consoieneo—for that alone is in 
the possession of the minister—is not by any 1110.1113 so 
destitute of tangible suhstiincc as migiit, from the 
nature of ordinary conseieni-es, be supposed: it is, in 
fact, as capable of being placed by the sovereign in the 
hands of tlio chancellor, and ('.irried home hy him in 
liif (siat-pocket, as is Ins liaiidkerciiief or snufr-hox. 

If, disregarding all the severe pinal cnaetraents 
relative to burglary, you were, some quiet evening, to 
break and enter tlie dwelling-house of tlie liigli ofUei.il 
just mentioned, and Uking advauliure of Ins ahseiiee 
in the country, were to turn over tlic piles of p.npers 
whieli doubtless clioke up his escritoire, y.ju would 
probably meet witli a neat leatlier-eovered bov, about 
eight hiehes square, the royal iirnis richly cinbl.iroiu d 
upon w^hicli, together with the Eraniali lock sieuiiiig 
it, would indicate the contents to he of no ordin.iry 
value. Carrying tho illegal proceedings of which we 
have presumed you to be capable still fiirtlicr, and 
breaking open the box itself, jou would meet with two 
silver disks, closely fitting one to the otlier, in iippear- 
Riiee not very unlike two bright tin sauce-pan lids 
without liandles; and tlicse disks, upon huiiig separated, 
would reveal, upon the inner surface (X the one, a 
dceply^ut device of her present Majesty cntlironeil, 
with the cardinal virtues romid her; and upon the 
Other, a representation of the same exalted individual 
tm a lAhiy caparisoned horse, attended by a page. . 

These two pieces of silver are doubtless reckoned 
by the chancellor among the clioieest of ids treasures; 
ibr not only does the mere possession of tlicm, uiicon- 
lirmcd by commission, appointment,*or any document 
whatever, constitute liim the seeomi man*in tlie king 
dom, the supreme judge of the Court of Chaiicci>, 
■ the speaker of the House of Lords, and tlie possessor 
Of a salary of L.li,000 a year, with immense patronage 
beth in tho church ancl in the state; but tite beiffg 
introsted with them lajthe greakst mark of confidence 
SOvam^n can bestow, being no'^ss than placing at 
his dhrpossi nearly every power of the royal prerogative. 

iSs two fAver disks are, in fact, the matrix by means 
'of is Ibrined tjiat enormous wgx-seal, in rise 


and appearance soinetliiiig like a wcll-buttered mufilNpai 
commonly know n as ttie ‘ (ireat Seal of England,’ and 
wliieh 18 appended to all flioie acts of tlie sovereign 
w Iiicli it is tlie royal pleasure publicly to make known 
to tlie subject. , , 

Sealed with this, whether4>y lawful authoritygirjiot, 
every document wliicli mn eniaiiale S'om the sovereign 
IS tendered valid, and irrevmMblc without tlie* consent • 
of tlie three est.ites of tlie realm; so tliat its holder can, 
if lie ehoosds to betray liis trust, pardon the most 
lieinoiis olfonder, confer on whomever he pleases the 
liigiiest title of nobility, or grant charters to all tho 
towns in llie kingdom: he e.tn, in fact, make use of 
.iliuost all fliose prerogatives which law' and custom 
have jilnced iiv tlio liaiids of tlie sovereign, to be 
exercised for tlie good of the subject; and tliercfore, 
wlien in possession of tlie ioipurt.mt instrument, Iio Is 
not uiifitlv said to be the kecfin of thf <lueeii's conscience. 

It,seems ratlicr singular, considering tho great 
importance alwaj's attaelied to this emblem of royalty, 
tliat it sliould liave hi'en tnisUd out of tlie sovereign’s 
bunds at .ill; jet, from the eailiest times, we Snd it 
in the possession of a certain ‘ Lord Keeper.’ Before 
tlie time ot Edward the Confessor, indued, it is doubt¬ 
ful wlictlier the sovereign liad any tangible conscience 
at ail, fur tlic eliarturs preceding that reign are usually 
r.itiliud by a cross made in gold ink; but aa soon as 
tlie great seal eniiie in fishioii, sonic niiin eminent 
for liis learning and attuinnients was selected to take 
tlie euslodj' of ^t, the sovereign hanging it round his 
neck, and telling Iiiiii to iioC it ‘ to Slic honour of God 
and liifi king.’ , * 

’I’lio flrsf great seals were rude enough, the earliest 
one we possess liciiig a dab of lead, liuiig by a silk 
string to a s-harter of Edwiu'd the C'onfcMor. Lead 
was soon exeliangctl* for wax; and the Conqueror, 
together witli nianj of liis suei'essors, uikhI green wax, 
to signify tlio perpetual nature of the d'V'umcnt—a 
custom retained at tin |iresent day iti lIiS souls attached 
to ciiarturs, patents of peerage, and other instruments 
having an uiiliniitcd Suratinn. 

If we m.ay credit the testimony of Stowe upon the 
suhjeet, 'Williai'i I. had* a curious and simple way of 
^ 81 ‘iiUng his grants, being none other thou.that of 
patting on the wax tiie impression of his own royal <estA. 
In Bupiiort of tills assertion, a grant of a certain manor 
of Hope to one I’uulyn Raydon is cited, which in 
modern EngllslAuus as follow 8 Ip- 

I 'Williiiin, king, in Uie tliird jear of my reign, 

(live to ihoe, Psulyn Baydon* Hope aijdjMie town, 
^’tVith all tlie bounds both up and dovAiT*"^ * 
Erom Iieaven to oartii, from earth to hril. 

As truly as this king’s right is mine, 


# 
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Sor A cKMW-bow and amw 
'Whin I ahall shoot tn >on yanow, 

And in token that tbU thiaj^ is sootii, 

Iltetht leaar 'urilh my ftinq-ioath, 

Botote Mtg, M wd, andJUaigtiic, 

Ana my tlmd sou Henry ^ 

i. 

The keepers of*tiie great seal m ancient Innis—much 
the same as at present—oxictcd (.oed lound sums ot 
money before they would affix it to nn\ docuraint, and 
one can scarcely imagine the enormous pru'hts modi, 
some COO or 700 jtsfs ago by thi lo'tunatc holders of 
It. John, being in a ant of niuiuy t>nt the custody of 
bis seal up for sale, and one 'V\ liter (iray bought it for 
dOOO marks-r-a sum cquiislint to about L61 000 of 
Ae present daj , but gm it up in i ftw years for the 
lul more lucrative dj«iiity of Aidibishop ot York 
Another of its lustudians, J(|hn Miunscl, niglccting 
to distribute the church patronage is it tell vac tut 
winch It vested ui him, helel at one time 700 hvings and 
a good,150 ytaib later so creat w is the sum of money 
'wlu^h the roscnucs of hisiotfaee [icrmitted I lunrcllor 
Beaufort to lend tp Henry V, that the Bosen ir,n pi iced 
, lus riowR in the hands of his e h in t lloi ss a go ii itv ie 
for thi repayment ol the luui Indeed the i ist ac ilth 
which Its holders ueic e ti ibleal to re elist couple 1 luth 
the enormous powers wlneli the lustody ui it gne 
them, reiicleied it absolutely neeibsiiy to the safely 
of the sovereign that his biuI shuiil I le mtinsUd only 
to tile hands of peisons mil dispise I to the lov el 
cause, and m culv times it uas lie pienlly a \eiy 
difficult matter to And a sate cuardiin foi it 
An amusing inst iiice ot this oeeuiied alien iruiiy 
ni found it neetssaiy, upm a eeitain oieibiuii t> 
leave lus kingdom fur a short time and could find 
no one whom he thought worthy ind e ipiible of 
performing the duties dcvohing upon tlie kespi r of his 
seal After vainly cmile ivouimg to lix upon se me jw i/t 
keeper, he at last placed it m tlu hands ot lus wife, 
lilleanpr, who not only seiiUd ill lus writs inlehirtirs 
during his absence, but sat tn jnepm pcise la in tlu 
Court of Clmncerj, Ittaung c lusts and (Ithveriu 
judgment—^lier ludicuil functions being inteirupl d 
only for a short time by an nee id iit peculiar to i 
female judge, no other, in fict, then litr eonflneimnt' 
After King chore heel she returned to her duties uiid 
held the seal of the kingdom for nearly i ye ir 
Our ancestors appeir to have looked with i sml 
of superstitious veneration iijion the m it sial itself 
for they not only leeognistl tlu sovereign is the 
fountain of jiatue, mercy, anl lioiiout hit they 
believed tliat tint lustice, mercy, and honour'i iiist 
be conveyed throngli this nKiliiini nloue ii rimnik 
able eumpliflcation of this belief wis given when 
the infantsHcnry VT, then but nine months oil, w is 
held m ins nurse’s anus tn |)icsule oiei his first 
council, the massivo seal ot tlu kingdom was laid 
in his Igp,^ the child s little hands were closed over 
it, and thus itvwasr supposed the sod rcceiud i royal 
virtue, and the Mastei^of tho Hulls t ikmg it into his 
custody, was presumed to be,by it p()*bts8ion, imostcd 
with all tlio powers of the soscnigu 
We may smile at these rude idt is of the fifteenth 
century, but let us not forgit that neatly 400 years 
wfor, when tiie illness of George III presented him 
from gismg hia assent to the bill ippointing lus son 
regent, the great lawyers of the day, with tho illus- 
JSS?* It their he ad, seem to have been imbued 

wim pretty npieh tlie same 8uper|ljtion, for they 
declared that aitliough>tIie king In lus mlmal capacity 
fm unabfo to act as a sovereign, in his pohttcal capa- 
rttjr be as healthyrcsever—thepoftfteei/ kmg being 

land by me ms of that political king the 
"Jtt «tw passed This dictum of Lord Camden ’has 
jTOtjdd tlis approval and affirmation of lawyers and 
mpaM fifotn his cwn to the pasewt tune, and 


therefore, however strange the assertion ipoy appear, 
it IS nevertheless true, Umt there are in reality, at the 
present moment, two sovereigns in the pepintryi—the 
natural one being the august lady so wortliy of our 
allegiance and loje, the pdttical one being the twb 
silver aauee>pan lids whose history we are examining 

Indeed, the peculiar way in which the great seal is at 
the present div used—to rcndci V|shd letters direotod 
by tho sovereign to prti aie individuals, ailords another 
pinof of a belief m some peculiar and inexplicable 
virtue itsiding in it Iwo kinds of instruments haWi 
to pass under’ the great seal —the one class, such as 
monopolies of luvcnf ions, commissions, &c, directed to 
«//the Queens slibyects, and called ‘letters patent,’ 
liaio the sell ifh id by a plaiteul silk cord at the foot, 
bonie tunes as licfore meiitionid, made ot green, but 
oidin iitlv* >i yillow wit\ winch, m urtaiii cases, whoro 
the inbtiumcnt is likely to meet with a gqi^ deal ol^ 
wear and te ir, is enilose 1 in buf! eoloured leather, 
upon whiili the obverse and rcierse of the seal arc 
I stamped But where tlu lettor is eliuctcd to a pwatt 
I individuil, tlu still is is iii other lettirs, used to secure 
it fiom genei il ubsen ition, but usci ui a very singular 
I lunmui the pirchnuiit document is rolled tightly up, 
loiniiug n little bundle iboiit two inches long, from 
which A lone' stiip piotuil 8, haung the nime and 
I title of the p rsoii to wloiii it is uldiessed writteii 
upon it A piece of twin is tightly tied roirll the 
piekigc a bit of w i\ about as bir is a sixpence, is 
pressed with the lliiimb ml fin.ier upon the ends of 
the twuu , and tlu si ilini is eliccted by merely imiji- 
iHf till writ willi one of the Inhis ed the sell, when it 
I inimi di lUly bu omes nivebtcd w ith the dignity ol a 
leltci piocecding from the sovereign 

j’erh ips no out ovi r h id a greatci idea of the import¬ 
ance of t'lc se tl of the kmgrlom than the ill fated 
I (liiiles r and leiy raueh delighted was he when a 
mtsscii„cr t iim to him it Yoik bearing this important 
I instrununt, which lit fully believed had fallen into 
I tlu powci of the pirliiuicnt In proyiortion os he 
wasre]oitul liowc\tr the puli mu ut was disconcerted, 
when tluv diseoiered that the cniblein ol soieuignty 
Iiul slipped throiinli tlieii lingers Tho king lould 
issue wiiitci 11 prodimatioiis oi otboi instruments l\,e 
thought yropci ml tint in i peilietly legal manner, 
while they th inseltes coul 1 not fill up the plaen 
of a (Itceise 1 numlei of tliiir own body, eir perform a 
single act of atite m which the gioat seal was neeea- 
b try After de libci iling, and w iiting, and going to 
priycrs many times they rcsoUed to form a new seed 
I ir thiir own pirti ulir use Ihe resolution was a 
notable one, but there weie few Wyons lu those days, 
and thos who did evist hod iiery righteous dread 
of i eeituu (dd statute of 1 elward lit, whieii declared 
that any pc Am inutitin' forging, oi counterfeiting 
the king’s greit seal should snilereleath at a |raitor; 
tiid which statute they had not tlio slightest doubt 
would be rigorously enforced, should fortune again 
smile upon the king, and they be found teii,have 
j^ertoimid sneli treosoiiahlo act ‘Money, however, 
liki lull, conquers ill things, and after some time, 
a bold man named blaster Symonds was found, who 
agreed—for L 10 paid down, and L 60 to be paid when 
tlu work i IS eoniplbted—^to make them a new seal, 
Iftbc fae simile of the one in the possession of Charles- 
.This f lesimile was made, and used by the parlianumt 
until the Commonwealth was suffieiontly settlesl to 
have a seal ot its own, from which all regal embloffll 
in re earefhlly excluded The original seid eJf 
kingdom, coming into tjie haiiift oi the parliament upm 
the capitulation erf Oxford, mt1646, wal^hroken In 
pieces by a klackimlth, at tho bat of the Honsp of 
Commons 

Since uio Itestoratioo, the great seal liss opeo etf 
twice been in very considerable tnhulatioo. /Wheo 
James II was oh the throne, Hie atroeious JeShtm was 
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}(• OQstodim; and «o alanned was James wlum opan 
the point of abdicating, lest the important inttrument 
•bo^'get ipto the handa of his political enemies, that 
he made Jeffr^s como and reside in the Somo building 
with him, at Whitehall, in order tht^t the seal might 
be contiftualiy under his ovrn observation and protec¬ 
tion. The day before he left the kingdom, lie took it 
fiom ills chan(;ellor,^nd wliilst being ferried netoss the 
Thames on his fliglit to Fiance, he threw the ensign of 
.royalty into the river, fondly imagining that the regal 
fractions could not be performed without it. If indeed 
sncli had been the case, the action was rendered 
TUeless, for a sliort time aflornards tlie ill-used seal 
was dragged up in tlie not of a lislicrmau, and conveyed 
by him to tlio privy-conncil. . 

In 1784, daring the chancellorship of I<ord Tlmrlon, 
tho great seal was really lost. Some burghift entered 
his .lordship’s house, and walked off with a few 
valuables, amongst wMcli was the seal of the king¬ 
dom, anil I believe it ■« as never recovered. A pnvy- 
council was summoned next morning, the loss made 
known, and such was tho expedition used, tliat in 
thirty-six hours a new seal was prepared; and ne 
have it on good autjiority that, for tlio reinaimiie 
eight years of liis oh.meellorship, the noble lord al« uj s 
slept with the great seal under )n\ jnlluir. 
m More ridiculous was a temponiry loss of the seal 
during the ehancellorship of I-ord Eldon. This great 
judge liiiil tlie profoundest sense ot the iiiiportni'ce ot 
the trust reposed in him, nliiih vas doubtless nut 
diminished by the kind and singular manner in wliieh 
his sovereign had coiivejed it into Ins Imnds; fur Lotd 
Eldon tells us in Ins di.irj, that alien ho went to the 
palaee for the purpose of receiving the seal, the king 
(George III.) was seated on .a sofa, witli Ins eoat 
partially buttoned, and tho se.il pushed in oh tho h ft 
side, between his coat and w.iisteoat. He drew it 
ibrth on tho appearance of the chaiiecUor, and handed 
it to lihn with tiicse words; ‘ Here, I gi\e it you from 
my heart.' 

Having all this continually in his recollection, his 
lordship never went to hed a single night w'ltliout 
liaving the seal in liis ohuiiiher. tbic night, in the 
year 1812, bo was uwaked by his house iieing on fire. 
His first tiiouglits were for Iho safety of tlie si al; 
snatching it from the place vheru it lay, he ruslieil 
down stairs ami huried it in tlie flow er-garden behind 
tlio house. Upon returning to Ins dwelling, lie sajs, iii 
his diary, that he was ‘so enchanted with the pielty 
dght of the mnUts wiio liad turned out of Ihiir lads, 
and wore lisnding in buckets of water to the liro- 
ongiiic, all in tlieir shifts, and so alarmed for tlu* snfi ty 
of Lady Eldon,’ that in tlie morning he could not recol¬ 
lect in the least in irluch flow er-bed he Imd buried tlie 
seal. ‘You never saw,’ he ailds in the dmry, ‘anything i 
so ridkjflous as seeing the whole family down tlio walks I 
dibbling witli bits of stick until we found it.’ Tins 
was, we believe, the last time the great seal has been 
in daylfer of being lost. 

At tlie prescnt*day, both ns regards itself and its 
custody, tlie seal of tho kingdom retains all its original 
importance. As our wise laws have declared that tlie 
king never dies, so have tliey most carefully provided 
against the kingdom being ever left witliout a great 
S(»l; title standing rule being, that when of fresh one is| 
required, the old seal is not destroyed till the new one 
ia completed. Tho birth of the new seal is a matter of 
amoh form and ceremony. Tiie sovereign summons 
privy-council, and a warrant is directed to the 
rc^al engraver, calling u^n Iiii|| to attend the council, 
trith desigi;)^ fur the riViaircd instrument. These txdng 
etiosoB, the matrix itself is put in Ifiindpand upon its 
eumplstion another council is hold, at whic4 the new 
'•■a],' if appfbved, is transferred from the sovereign's 
OVrt Itokds into those of its fUture keeper, who, by suoli, 
tskos upon himself all the dignities wo liave 


before mentioned. In olden times, another little cere¬ 
mony was always observed: the new chancellor had 
personally to affix f;he seal ,to a document, in the pres¬ 
ence of tho Council, in order, we suppose,*t0 shew that 
ho understood tlje duties of his oiHca—just M tho 
sheriff!) of London and Middlesex, ot the present day* 
give proofs of tlieir education and ability, by bounting 
some liohnails, and chopping some stfeks in the Cuart 
of Exchequer, before taking tlu’ onths of office. But 
the seals ijsed in olden times, although great in name, 
were comparatively small in actual dimimsinus, being 
at nio'-t not abovj two or threeamdics in diameter; 
and sealing a document witli tliem was perhaps little 
more trouhlcfftnie Umn sealing an aordinar} letter. 
'J'lic great seal seems, iiovvevcr, to have increased 
in size, in a direct ratio with the increasing {tower 4. 
llic fiovercign it rc{irescnts, and at the present day is so 
large, that the iiolile k(u>per of it would probably burn 
Ills fingers scvirely wire lie to attempt the {M'rsonal 
scaling of any lioimmcnt witli it; and indeed Aie 
services of two skilful officers, c.allcd respectively ‘the, 
sialer’ iiiid ‘tlie duff'wax,' .uc put in re({uisUion 
vv lieiievur the seal is ullixed. > » 

As tlie birtli ot .i new seal is a matter of cCromony,* 
so is also the (Icf.iciiig of an old one. Tins operation, 
technically ^rmed ‘damasking,’ is pertormed by the 
soviTcign in council—the old seal being, in the eye of 
the law, rendered useless after tho sovereign has hit 
it a gentle blow w itli a siinsli lianimer. Thu damasked 
seal is tlie jierqiusile of llie chancellor, a perquisite of 
more value at the present (l.iy than formerly, lor up to 
tlie je.ir In I,I the seal was made of copper, wlieroaa 
now, a) we liavo already said, it is of silver. A very 
amusing incideiil occurred at tlio damasking by 
William n’. ot the seal used by the pris-cding king. 
Lord Lyndliurst lield tlic seal at tlie deniise of George 
lV.,4mt Jjord llroupbam was its keeper when the s^ 
of William was completed; lienee tliore wore twQ 
elaim.uits tor the damasked se.d, one arguing that it 
was really a seal ot tlie preceding luign, and aa snch 
vested in iiim at the dentil ot the sovereign ; the oilier, 
that It was in full force until it was actually deiacod. 
Tlie king liiinseif was eventually ap;ien1ed to, to settle 
the dispute, and--as is the case in must matters—thero 
licing much in be said on bolli sides, lie decided that 
tlie tw o lords siiuuld each have lialt; and very kindly 
ordered Ins goldsmith to insert the two Iialves in two 
superb silver salvers, wliicli he presented to his two 
niinisteis, recij^tniiendiilg them to ‘toss up’ winch 
sluiuld linvc the uhversi., and wliiehtllie reverse of tlio 
real. » 

As^lie great seal is delivered into the hands of tho 
(h.nieillor* by the sovereign himself, it h.is from time 
immemorial been the custom lor lliat officer to render 
it b.ick again ]>ersop>iliy to Ins master, *or, at all 
i vents, only to {lart vvitli it to a spis-iot messenger, 
arnied witli a viairnnt uudor the 8ign-m.inuul, and sent 
cliiivtly*from tlie Huverngii to rcLCive it. ,livery one 
knows tile hold st.iiil Wolsey m.ifle it-heii, after his 
fill], the Dukes of Norfolk affd Sufi'ulk endeavoured, 
by a merely verbal hiessage from the king, to obtain 
from him his important trust; and how the nqble 
niossetigers wore oblige^ to ri'traee tlieir steps, and 
obtain tliu legal doeutnent wiiioli the great cardinal 
required. It was indeed no uncommon tiling fbr the 
Tudors and Stuarts to make personal and privrato 
application to their cliancellor for tlio great seal, and 
to retain it in tlieir custody for a few days, during 
whicli tlio) u--,#! It to give effect stos proffiamationi, 
pardons, and dignities, to whicB they Iveli know the^ 
chancellor would be either too conscientious or too 
fearful to affix it. * 

Tho danger of losing the great Beals'‘imi»ntittiitoly 
moveii from place to place, coupled with the presumed 
necessity of its being alw^t present when the 
cliancellor porfurrai any one of his poUticid Or jddicial 
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diUleis *iM dcClHratory of the fAct of hU really haring 
la’Mt po«»ewion the iostrainent from which all hit 

S ewer is (lerired, hot of late years caused a curious 
eilon to bd adopted. The beaufifhUy embroidered 
putve or bag made for the reception of the seal is 
itlone borne berore the chancellor, and exhibited in the 
Court of Ohanoeryl the House of Lords, and elsewhere, 
in place of the weal itself, uhicb it seldom if ever 
contains, and which ia only taken from a mure secure 
depository wlicn actually requin-d to be used. Thus 
tlie great seal is tl)c very antithesis of inhiiy of its 
brother*a01cers of s^ite—•doing its lioiia-fide duties in 
person, and those of mere show by dfputy. 

Having madtt, these few rambling, tiinugii not, wc 
trust, uninteresting remarks, let us close the lid of the 
neat morocco box where wu first f 'und tlie sulijeut of 
'"Bfe article, and leave it in its quiet resting-phne till 
next Michaelmas term shall ^galn call it lurtli to 
active u|)cration, 

♦ __ 
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X VISIT TO T<IU STOJIMON J riBLD s W UON 
l» ' UKEGDTNO • TOM'S. 

1 Ir is »ot SO generally known as it ought; to be, tli.it 
efforts are being made upon a considerable scale to 
augment our supply of salmon by means of nrtifici.il 
batching und breeding. This mode of increasing onr 
Stock of fish is dpn<>min.tted pisciculture by onr allies 
the French, and bus been pwctiseil in Fr.ance for some 
years, particularly by the Lite .Toscpli' Rcmy and liis 
coadjutor hf. Gohiii, w lio, str.ingc to say, rcdi'-covored 
this art in 1812, unaware that it n.is supposed to have 
been Veil known among th(‘ unuiint Romans, or tluil 
it bad been carried on by inoderu natuialists for niore 
than a century. Tlie early llomans, wo ore tolil, knew 
and cultivated the art e\tensis i-lv; and not hiing 
contcifted witii merely breeding fish, tlicy studii d al>.i> 
how to impart new fl.iMiurs to tlic flesh, and were 
partieularly zealous in fattening them to tlie largest 
possible size. Another branch of the .it w.is likew ise 
studied with great attention; it was that of .neelim.i- 
tion, pr tlio breeding of s.ilt-water fish in l.ikes and 
fresli-water rivers. Tliis was, m many inst.anees, as 
i may be supposed, a work of some difDculty; but tlie 
arts of tlie epieuro, in those ancient tiiW's, were m.my, 
and generally jftfy successful. AVe need scarcely, 
however, extend out researches into the knowCedge 
of the ancient linmaus or (’himse on ihi# sulijetl: 
it is not the antiquarian, but tlie modern phase of 
piseioulturd*, particularly in its utiJitarian^aspeut, with 
whicli we have business. 

The honour of being the modern diseoverer^of tliis 
long-forgotA>n prt yndoubtcdly bidongs to AT. Jacobi, 
who published, in ]7Gg, a minute and interesting 
account of his thirty years’ practice. Tliis gentleman 
was not satisfied with his discovery as a mere scientific 
I curiosity, for to hint also belong the still greater merit 
of making tlie art commercially useful as a means of 
keeping up the supplies. At the date wc have indi¬ 
cated, great attention was devoted to pisciculture by 
riU^us gentlemen of scientific eminence. Count 
OUulttein wrote,on^ the subject to M. diFourcroy, and 
ptt^amel du Meuceau gave it publicity in his treatise 

P Journal of Hanover also had papers 
m acephnt of Jacobi's proceedings was 
in the memoirs of the Royal Acadc||ny 
discovery of Jacobi was the simple 
Observation of the natural aotimi ot 


the bteeding-sMmbn. Observing that ihg ptbeSiS ttf 
impregnation was entirely an external act, lie Jatr at 
once that this could he easily imitated, by bijijref^ 
inanii>uIation‘; so that b^ conducting artificial katc^* 
ing on a large s<enlc, a constant and unfsiling supply 
of fish might readily be obtained. The results 
arrived^at by Jacobi were pf vMt importance, and 
obtained not only the recognition~of hTh govorniheot, 
but also the more solid reward of a pension. 

The labours of Geliin and Rcmy deserve generou 
record, for it is to their exertions we are most indebted 
for tlie activity an,1 enterprise which are now displayed 
in the art of hateliing and breeding all kinds of fresh¬ 
water fish. Although, as we liavc already stated, this 
curious net was evidently known to the ancients, as 
also to ceTt.iiii s iriois who flourished about a century 
ago; still, to these two unlettered flbhormcn we must 
accord tlio same credit as if tlicir discovery of the 
artiflelsl pnat-se had been the original one. AVhen 
they commenced the practice of this art, they were in 
utter ignorance of its ever having been practised before. 
These men lived at La Hresse, an obscure French 
V ill.ige in the department of the Vosges, 't’his district 
IS rich in lakes and streams, and includes the Moselle 
and# its trilmtaries, which are famcsl for trihit’, the 
supply of whieli was at one time so considerable as 
to form a very large ]>oilion of the food of the sur¬ 
rounding eomniuiilty. The experiments of Gcbln and 
Remy were crowned with almost instant success; and 
to eneoiiraiie tlieni to make still griuiter efforts, the 
tl'JJiiiulnUon di', I'osyes votoil them a consideC- 
iihlc SUII 1 , of money .and a hatidsoiiie hronzo inedaL 
It vias not, liowevcr, till 18411 tli.it the proceedings 
of Gthin and Rtmy attracted tliat degree of notice 
j whiili w.is deniniided by their inipoifanee, economic 
and •■cientifie. Dr II.ixo, of Kpin il, then communi- 
c ite 1 to tile Ac i leray of Sciences at R.iiis an elaborate 
paper on tlie subject, whieli at onei* fixed attention on 
the Inixiiir of tlie two flsliernicii—in f.iet, it excited a 
sensitioii both in the Acndiniy and among the people. 

I Tlie government of tlic time at once gave attention 
to tlie niatttr; and finding, upon inquiry, everything 
tliat was said iiboiit tlie utility of the plan to be true, 
lesolvod to have it extended to all the rivers in France, 
especially to those of the poorer districts; and at ohoe 
' made oifirs of employment to tlie two flsliemieD, 
through whose exertions many of the finest rivers la 
the countiy liave since been stocked with fish. 

Tile svsteni hos since extended to Spain, Holland, 
Great Brit.iin, and miiny otlicr countries. As shewing 
the extent to/srliieh artificial halcliing is carried on in 
otlier countries, we may state that the reservoirs, 
hreeding-piaccs, and otlior suitable constructioifi Of the 
government establishment at Basel, occupy a space of 
about twenty-five acres of ground, devotedi to tlm pro- 
pigation of salmon, car]), tench, and,,those otlie^fnds 
of fish of wliich the French people are so very fonA 
At Huningeii, also, there is another extensive estab¬ 
lishment for the production offish, in whicli trout and 
other fresh-water fishes are propagated in myriads, and 
the neighboqriug rivers and streams are supplied with 
^tock from this useful reservoir. 

Mr Shaw was the first person In this countty, we 
understand, to direct his attention to the subject. His 
exneriments wore made about twenty yeats ago*, bitt 
difrered ta their object firofn those of Jacobi, inasmudh 
as they were undcrtakifii jxrinciptdly to solve a JpIbWefit 
in the natur^ hi4(#y of the sttlfflon. Iff Iw, Ha 
Boccins, civil engineer, published a WOrik on Fw'p 
Rivers anil Rtremns; n TVealise on fAe 
Mamgrmnt of Fisk »t FVesA IFiMiT, flc., Jko. , TMa 
^^tieman had‘taken up the sUbJeOt in 164^’/UKi 
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tiS^« wreral vety (^<M!«aRl\ll expprimenta. In the weather, and the spawn wot tha* deetroyed. Bnt 
livm of one eitato alone he is said to hare reared eeen after the egg is batched, the litUo Ashes are 
itpwarda of iSO.OOO trouta He was also employed to svbjcuted to innnmcrablo dangers. |f the spawning- 
. conduct c}tt>driments et CIia|sworth and many other be<la cscape.the dtCngcr of being dried op^entioned by 
pieces. . Mr Bulst, they are liable to be ploughed up, and tlie 

The system of artificial feeundafion has likewise seed carried away fly the storms of Vinter; or if 
been tried in Ireland. Twfo Hnglish gentlemen of enpi- spared from both of these eiilafiiities,‘tbn aateiv 
tal and enterprise, Messrs Asiiwortli, of Egcrtqn Hail, iien breaks into them and gobbles ,up the deposits, 
near Bolton, •liaviilg purchased the fishery of I,ougli The ovn is inticli preyed upon, by oilier tish. From 
Corrib, were detenuined, if possible, to solve tlic inncli- tlie gullet of a large trout upwards of 600 salmoB- 
■ ^sCussed question—‘Can the salinon-fiblieries of tliis eges liavo been taken during the spawning season; 
kingdom be restored to their former alunidaiit state of and all kinds of remorscl,cHa enemies attack and 
productiveness?’ Mr Ramsbotloin, of Clitlieroe, was devour it in its various shapes of egg or fish. Wild 
engaged by these gentlemen to ctsidnet the experi- dueks, and otljer kinds of fowl, dumo^sh great quanti- 
ments, which wore made as follows, and are described ties of tlie spaw u; tlie maggot of many of the flies 
by Mr Halliday in his letter to the commissioners whieh are hateiied in tlie water also preys upon the 
of fisheries in Ireland, a passage of wliichfte beg to defeneeless ova. On tin's enemy to the salmon, kli" 
quote!— Tiiiist, of Pertli, makes tlie follow ing remarks, in a letter 

‘On the 14th December ISoS, a small rill at Oiite- to the govcniiiieiit in<il;)ecting enmmissioners of Irish 
rard was selected for tlie experiment, by a rude clicck flslierics:—‘1 observed it st.itod in an account of a 
thrown*aero.ss; a foot of water-head was raised over a meeting lield at Ilallina, tliat a small btaek inscc't had 
few square yards to insure regularity in the supply, destroyed much of tlie ova in tlie experimentaf ponds * 
From this head, half-foot under surfaco-levei, throe tliere. 'This insect 1 observed wliile our eggs kero 
wooden pipes, two indie's square, liy a few feet long, hiifehing in 1854, and had sonic <pocimens, brought 
drew off respectively to the rill-be<innd to the laixes all in, and saw in a crystal jar the wliole oiwration of the* 
the water required—tlie surplus of the supplying rill vermin on tlie ova. It fastened on it witli its feelers, 
passing away in its usual course. The boxes are six and stuck fo the egg like a leedi. It is the grub of 
Teet loijg, eighteen inches wide, nine indies deep, open the May-fly that takes wing that month, and in its tarn 
at top, sot in llie ground in a double row, on a slo^e of is devoured by ttumoands of the finny tribe. This is 
tw'o to three indies on each box. the end of the one set vvliat may lie called rctrihulivo justice; but mark the 
close to tlie end of the other in continuous line, and reaction. 'I’liis little insect of a day, wliile playing in 
earthed up to within one inch of tlie top. 'They arc tlie water, and swallowed liy myriads of tiny fish, drops 
partly filled, .first with a layer of line gravel, ne.xt (ggs wliich ticxt season hccoine hatcheii by the sun of 
coarser, and lastly with stones, coarser Miiiiewlint than spring, and then in their larva state prey on the egg 
road-metal, to a total depth of six inches. A piece of of the salmon, mid snek the very heart’s blood from 
twelve indies wide by two indies dicp is cuj Irom tlio tlie endiryo Irj'. Sudi is life—the strong living on the 
end of each box, and a water-way of tin nailed over lidiiless.’ Hence the urgent necessity for bringing forth 
this, witii a turn up on either side to prevent the tlie yqiing. securely slieltcred in tliese breeding-ponds 
water from escaping. Tlioso connect tlie line of lioxes, from tlic iiiost dostruetive sif their natural enemies, and 
and carry the water to the extreme cud, whence it is securing for all the fish which comes to life a safe 


made to drop into the pond which receives and pre¬ 
serves tlie young fish. 

‘The artifleiol rill is in all respects simdarlj prepared; 


asj him, till the period when they may be safely sent 
on their travels. 

Tlic hirgest experiment in salmon-breeding yet made 


'excepting tiiat its dmmid-cuurse is in tlie soil itself, in lireal Britain has bieii tried on the banks of tlie 
The pipe now introduced into the upper liox of cadi river Tay, at a spot called Colinhaiigh, but better 
line, and of the water-head. Die spawn-lied is prejiarcd; known as Stormont Hdd, on the property of tlie Earl of 


two hours’ running will detir away the eartli from the 
atones. 'Tho water will lie found iilimit two indies in 


IMansfleld. The operations at Stormontfleld originated 
at a meeting of tlie proprietors of tho river, held in 


depth over tlie average level of tlie stones in the boxes. .Inly 18.‘i2, when a conimiiiiication by Dr Eisdale was 
By an iron-wire grating, tlie boxes can tic isolated, and rc>a<l on the subject of artificial propagation; and Mr 


the pipe protected against the passage of insects ami 

trout.’ 


Thomas Ashworth, of I’oynton, cxtilained the experi- 
nieiitj which Inid been eonducted.at iifs Irisli fishery- 


It is satisfactory to note that this liish experiment station. Jle said tliat ‘ho liud entertained tlie opinion 
vas quite snccessfal, . s miglit he expected from tlie for a long time tliat it would be as easy artificially to 
skill and experience of the geiitlemnii engaged to con- propagate s^nion in onr rivers as it was tq raise silk- 
duct the trial. Mr Itiimsbottom lins been the first to wonus on mulberry*Icavp8, though the former were 
conduct the proceedings in oacli of the three divisions imiler water, and tlie latter in tlie open air. It was an 
of dio United Kingdom, witli sulnion-ova, to a success- cstablisheil lact, that salmon and other fish may be 
ful tomination; Imving in 185:2 liatched about 50(H) propagated artificial!} in ponds in rniiljontfat a small 
ova m the estate of.Tonaflian I’eel, Keq.,of Kiiowlmer*; cost, ami tlins be protected Injjii their natural enemies 
and more reeent1>> he has taken a prominent part in for tlie first year of their existence, after whieh they 
cqrrying on the attempt to re-stock the river ’Tay by will bo mucli more capable of protecting themselves 
artificial fucundatiou and nursing, whieh we will now tiinn can bo tho case in tlie early stages of their 


attempt to describe. 


cxisfrnce. His brothoi and he have at the pVesrrit 


Tho immenae fecundity of all kinds fish is well time alwut 20,000 young salmon in pondt, thus |iro- 
known. They shed spawn sufficient to produce myriadJ duced, w Inch arc daily fed with suitable food. Mr 
ofroung. Aaalmon, for instance, of ten pounds'weight, Asiiwortli also observed, that a great deal had yet to 
^tihas been calculated, will yield 10,000 young. But be discovered in the artificial propagation, and mding 
when the spawn is deposited, in the usual course of of salmon. Tliey knew but comparatively little of the 
hature, in tho rivers /requented by tho fi^li, it* is habits of salntei^ and in order that ajgireater amount 
,etpoiea to to many ^ngers, tliat not more than one- of knowledge might be.obtainea, ho had recommendtH! 




;-b^ in the Almond River, and one iisd in the sea for a period of three non^s, and to be agaiii 
ry, owing to the long-continued diyi deposited in the pondl for other nine montlis—to be 











tBpMted for lowral yean. Tbo cottmitsionen had 
" mian ibOot a dozen of theao young salmon from the 
Utadi, and had had them many weeks in the Dublin 
Sxiiibitloo, where they wm kept iniS model of a wear, 
With a salmtAi'kdder in it, the model being supplied 
by a pipe wi& a constant run dC w^ter. These little 
creatures sliewed their agility by mounting the ladder, 
and So passing over the wear to the amusement of 
bystanders; Snd he was informed they were alive 
and thriving, being p^fectly healthy in this small run 
of pure water, nnd were fed with chopped ipeat every 
day. It was only in tliis way a more aeeurate history 
of the ages and habits of the snlnnpi species might 
written. The expense of this plan of artificial propa¬ 
gation he did not estimate to exceed a poifnd a thousand, 
which was at tlie rate of one fartiiing for each salmon.’ 

conclusion, Mr Asliworth said: ‘ The great eonsi- 
oeration that weigiied with him was, tliat by the 
artificial propagation of salmon a vast increase to the 
quantity of human food would be obtain<“d.’ llo then 
Btfongiy impressed upon the meeting tiie imjiortaiicc 
, of sending for Mr TJamsbottom to coiumenoe operations 
in the T^ay, and instruct others ns to the plans to be 
adopted for increauing tlie salmon in tliat river. 

« The plan proposed by Mr Asliworth was un.iniraodsly 
agreed to, and a committee was at once appointed to 
have the resolutions arrived at hy the nicituig carried 
into effect. 

The breeding-ponds at Slormontfleld arc hcantifully 
situated on a sloping hangli on tlie banks of tliu Tay, 
and are sheltered at the back by a plantation of 
trees. We have visited tlie place, whidi is situated 
about five miles from Forth, and about a mile and a 
half from a railway-station. Tlie ground has been 
laid out to the best advantage, and the whole of the 
ponds, w'ater-runs, &c, have heeir planned and con¬ 
structed by Mr Peter Brown, 0. K., nnd they are said 
to answer the purpose admirably well. There *i8 a 
rapid-running null-stream parallel with tlie rivef, liom 
whlcti the supply of water is derived. The necessary 
quantity is iirsUrun from this stream into a reservoir, 
from which it is filtered through pipes into a little 
water-courso at the head of the range of boxes, fruin 
whence it is laid on. Tho boves sre fixed on a 
gentle slope of ground on the pleasant kink of the 
silvery Tay; and by menns of the gentle iiielination, 
the w'atcr falls beautifully from one eoininrtiiiuit or 
box to another, in a gradual luit coiistant strcMin, and 
collects at the bottom in a kind of dam, an 1 tlienee 
runs into a small lake or d'-p.'it Hlnro^he joniig flsli 
are kept. A sluieu tnad<> of line wire-grating, adinits ol 
tho superllUoulfwatiT heng run off into the T.iy, and 
thus keeps up an eqniihle supply. U also servls as 
an outlet for the fish wlien it is de<>med txfiedient to 
send tltera out to try their fortune in the greater deep 
bear at haffd, for which their poml-expcriCTice has been 
a mode of preparation. The planning of tlio boxes, 
ponds, sluices, &c., has lioeii .'leeompln-hcd with singu¬ 
lar ingenuity, and we cannot conceive anything better 
adapted for thfe pifrpose. Our only regret is that it 
has not been constructAl on a niu<‘h larger scale. If 
the numhor of boxes had been doubled, there would 
then have boon accommodation for breeding one million 
of salmon, , 

The operation of preparing the spawn for the boxes 
was commenced here on the 23d of November 1853, 
hi the course of a month, 800,000 ora were depo¬ 
sited in tho 300 boxes, which had been filled with 
navel and made all ready for their reception. Mr 
Bamsbottom, vifio conducted tho maq%ttlation, thinks 
the Tay is one* of th# finest breeding-streams in the 
1 t^ld,’and Mys that ‘it would he presumption to limit 
' might be raised there, were the river 

' capabilities.’ We prefer giving this ! 

gitalPRiinu'i own description of the process of shramng ! 
' JpsWtB, end the manner of impregnating it. ‘ So j 


eoon as a pair of sUitdlble fish were Captured, the ova of 
the female were immediately discharged into a tab One- 
fourth ftili of water, by a gentle pressure of tho hands 
from the thorax downwards The mUt of-the male was 
ejected in a similar maniAr, and the contents of tho tub 
stirred with the hand. After ^e lapse of a minute, tho 
water was poured off, with the exception of sufficient to 
keep the ova submerged, anti fresh water supplied in ita 
place. 'This also was poured (iff, n/.d fro^h substituted 
pre\ ious to' removing the impregnated spawn to the 
huxes prepared for its reception. The ova were placed 
in the boxes as nearly similar to what they would ^ 
under tho ordinary course of natural deposition as 
])osi>ible, with, liui^'cver, tliis important advantage: in 
the bud of the river, the ova are liable to injury and 
destruction in a variety of ways; tlie alluvial matter 
deposited in times of flood will often cover the ova too 
deep to aoiuit ul the extrication of the young fry, even 
if hatched; the impetuosity of the streams when 
flooded will frequently sweep away whole spawning- 
beds nnd their contents. Whilst deposited is boxes, 
tlie ova are shielded from injury, and their vivification 
in large numbers is thus render^ a matter of certainty, 
and tho young fish reared in safely.’ 

'I'he date when the first egg was obsurved to be 
hatihed was on Iho'Sist of March; and during April 
and May must of tlie eggs had started into life, and 
the fry were observed waddling about tho breerliiig* 
boxes; nnd in J une they w ere promoted to a place In the 
pond, being then a little moro than an inch long. Sir 
William Jardme, in a paper read at the recent meet¬ 
ing of the British Assix'iation, with a ropy of which 
we liax c been kindly favoured, says, of the first year’s 
exiH'rinient, tliat the results liavo been satisfactoiy 
in shewing the practicability of hatching, rearing, and 
inamtaiuiiig in health a tiry large number of young 
fish for a' period of two j ears, and, not reckoning the 
original expense of the ponds, at a ‘comparatively 
tiifling cost. Sir AVilliam also reports the sei-ond series 
of 1 xp<riiiicnts h(>guii last winter as most satisfactory. 
'I'lip work was eonimenix'd on the 2i!d of Novemlwr, 
nnd finished on the lifth of Deeeniher last, up to which 
time 1S3 boxes h.id iioeii stocked each with 2000 ova. 
There seeiiis, as we learn from the report, to be a very ; 
creat se.ir' ity of mule fish, ns may be gathered from 
the lolloiwng nilrv in (he pond journ.il, kept hy Mr ' 
Marshall—‘ I’etir of the Fools ’ ‘When we [Mr Ash¬ 
worth and Mr Biiist of I’eithj arrived at the river, 
they had eniighl two female fish, and at the next cast 
two other lein.de fish w< ro taken. At the third cast 
till y eapliiri'd ii iivile fish in fine eoiidition, from twenty- 
four to twenty light pounds’ wtiglit. We had now full 
opportunity of swing the whole jiroeess of spawning 
peifornied. 'J'he fwn.ile fish, after lx mg relieved of their 
ova, swiiin avi'ay quite Inoly, and eacli was marked by 
puiiehinga liAe in the tail.’ 'Flie same disparity between 
the quantity of males and females was obsQfVcd In 
Ireland. 'J'lie niales were found to be in the pro^rlioD 
of 1 to 14 at l-ough Corrib; but wo mention this only 
ipcideiitaliv, having no intention, in the present'^per, 
to enter into tho salmon eontrover^, or to trace the 
young fish further than its birth. 

Those of our readers who feel anxious for more 
information *un thp interesting subject of pisciculture, 
may consult an article in tlie Jtevue tkt Deux Mondet fttr 
tl854 (vol. and there are a grt‘at number of 
pamphlets on the subject to be had from the French 
liooksellers, such as, ‘ Ptscteulture, Du li^euplmeM dts 
Edux de la Etance, par M. C. Millet’—a paper read 
btfcore tito savans of one of tli^ Furls associations, 
containing many carpus ideas and much strikiiig! 
information on tie subject, ficntlemen ginxfotjs to 
visit Rtormoiftflel^ on arriving at Ferth, can hate 
directions, how to reach tho ponds from Mr fiobert 
Buist, who has always taken a very gmat inteibst 
iia the question, of ortifleiai breeding, Onuo nt the 
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bnadSog'pondi, nay nmmmt df iofonoation can Iw 
Itad fr^*Ute IkithM guardian of the flah'~F«ter 
MarahidL 


THE" LEAP PEOM THE MAIN BBUCKE.* 


It vu past jnidnYiit-^tlio lights on tho stoAe-bridgc 
which crosses the river Main at Frankfort worn still 
burning, though the footsteps of passengers had died 
liway for some time on its pavement—when a young 
man approached tho bridge from tiie town with hasty 
strides. At the same time, anotlier man advanced in 
years was coming towards him from Saebsenhausen, 
the well-known suburb on.the opposite side of tlie 
river. Tho two had not yet mot, when the latter 
turned firum his path, and went towards the parapet, 
with the evident intention of leaping trom the bridge 
into tho Main. 

The, young man followed liini q^uickly, and laid 
hold of him. 

‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I think you want to drown yourself.’ 

‘Tou think right, sir; hut what is that to you ?’ 

‘ Notlung at all; T was only going to ask you to do 
me tlie favour to wait a lew minutes, and allow me 
to join you. Let ns draw close to each otiier, and, 

, arm in arm, take tlie leap togetlier. The idea of 
luaklog tlie journey with a pertei-t stranger, wlip has 
chanced to come for tlie same purpose. really rather 
interesting. Indeed, 1 have not experienced anything 
so exciting for some time; and 1 sliould not liave 
thought that, in my last hour, so pleasant an occur¬ 
rence would happen. Come, sir, for many years I 
have nut made a request to any human being; do nut 
refuse me this one, e liich must he niy last. 1 assuro 
you, I do'not remouibor having ever 8pei;| so many 
words about any request whatever.’ 

So saying, the young man lield out liis Iiand: liis 
couiponiuu took it, and lie tliuii cuiitiiiued, witli a kinil 
of enthusiasm : ‘ i^u be it: arm in arm —and now let 
ns 1)0 quick about it: it is really charming to feel 
a human heart near me in tliese last n'umeuts. I 
do not ask what you are, good or bad -come, let us 
down.’ 

Tho elder of the tno, oho had at first been in so 
great a huiTy to.en^ his exisleiiee in the waters oi the 
river, now r(‘Straine<l tlie inipetuosit}'' of tlx- younger. 

‘Sto]), sir,' said lie, wliilo Ins weary eje tried to 
examine the features of liis eoinp.unoij as nell as tlie 
jSiokcriiig ligiit of tlie nearest lamp n uiild allow luni— 
‘ Stop, sir; you seem'to me too jouiig to leave Lie in 
this way. I am afi.iid }uii are eoiiimittmg a rash 
act; for a man of .tour yeuiN life must have still 
bright prospects.’ 

* Bright prosixscts I—in the midst of ruttcuiiess and 
decay^ falsehood and deceit, vice and corruption! 
Come, let us make an cud of it.’ 

‘And so young 1 Your expcrieiico must have been 
very sad to mako you consider all creatures whioli 
have tho liumansform a brood of serpents.’ * 

‘Oh, serpents are noble beings compared witli men ; 
they follow the Impulses of their nature; they arc no 
hypocrites, bearing virtue on th^ lip* and vice in 
their hoarts.’ , 

‘ 1 pity you firom ray heart; hut there certainly an; 
many exceptions to this miserahio rule.’ 

*1 hare found nom^’ said tho yuutig man. 

"Then it may be a consolation, tliough a poor one, 
that you have found one in this solemn liour., llowgvcr 


Md i would not for anything in the world enter upon 

.. i,i», . ... 

1.!. . syroffitheOenasiiotlAulwlgSUitcii. . 
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the dark rdad with a lie upon my lips i and therefprai, ] 
when 1 tell you tliat I am not a vilkin, as you seem, 
to think me, but an iionest and ninight snxa, X am 
telling you tho Blpapie, unyarniahed truth.’ 

‘ Indeed f—that ia interesting. And fc I mQft meet 
the only honesty moji over J saw in the world, when 
I am on the point of leaving it, and in hia own 
company r • 

‘ Let me go alone, and do yon renAin here. Belktre 
me, tliero are many good and honest people who oould 
render life cluiriiiing for you. iiiook them, and you ate 
sure to find them.’ 

‘ Well, the first one I have f^vund already. But if 
life presents itself to you in hues so bright, 1 am 
eurprised yoA sliould wish to leave iU’ 

‘Uh, I am only a poor old sickly man, unablo to 
earn anytiiing, anil wiio can endure no longer tka^U 
only child, an angel of a daughter, should work (Ry 
and night to maintayi liiiu, aud even sometimes to 
procure him luxuries. No, sir, to allow tins longer, 

1 must be a tyrant, a barbarian.’ • 

‘What, sir!’ exelHimed tho olher, almost ^rrlflc^ 
‘you have an only daughter sacrifiemg herselCfoi; your 
sake?’ 

And with what patience, what sweeincss,what lovq, 
what perseverance! I see licr shiking under her 
toil mid lier deprivations, and not a word of comphuiit 
escapes from her pallid lips. SIic works and starves, 

I and still lias always a word* of love, an affectionate 
smile for lier fallier.’ 

‘Sir, and you want to commit suicide! Arc yon 
mad ? ’ 

‘ Dare I mi}Tder th.'it angel ? The thought pierces 
ray heart like ii dagger,’ said the old man sobbing. 

‘ Sir, you must liave a buttle of wine with me; £ see 
a tavern open j under. Come, you must tell me your 
liistory ; ami, if you liavo no objection, 1 will then tril 
you mine. But tliis much 1 may say at once—^there is 
uu obeaaiou for you to leap into the river. I am a 
iicli, a very rieli man ; and if things really arc as you 
represent, your daugliter will no longer have Jo work, 
aud you shall not starve.’ 

'I’lic old man allowed liimself to ho dragged along by 
ills eompaiiion. In a few minutes, tliey wore seated at 
a talile lu tlie tavern, with lull gbisses before them, 
aud eadi examiuing curiously the features of the other. 

’Kelreslu'd aiul comforted by the efl’i'Cts of tho wino, 

' tlie (lid nian lieuaii thus: 

I ‘ My history is soon told. I am a mercanlilo man; 
hut fortune never favoured mo. I had no mum^ 
111 ) seif, mui*I lovtd and niarijcd a poor girl. I 
could never iiegin business on my aw* account. 1 
liiuit a situatiuu ns book-keeper,’ wliich I held until I 
became Hiseless from age, and younger men were pre¬ 
ferred to mo. Thus niy ciroumstanccs were always 
ctrcuuisurlked, but niy domestic bappintsis was com- 
jilutc. My wife wib) on angel of love, kindness, and 
fonduuss, good and pious, active and affectionate; and 
my dauahter is tlie true imago of her ^pother. Butiii 
age and illness iiave brought me to tke last extremity, 
and my conscience revolts against tlie idea of the beat 
eiiild ill the world lacrificing her hfe for on old uasdaas 
fdiuw. T cannot have much longer to live; and 1 hope 
tlie Lord will pardon me for cutting off a few days or 
weeks from my life, ^n order to prAservo or p^ong 
that of my dear Bertha.’ 

‘You are a fortunate man, my friend,’ exclaimed tlie 
voung mail; ‘ I hare never seen a more fortunate one. 
Wliat you call your misfortune, is sheer nonsense, and 
can bo cnreijjyat once. To-morrow J will make my 
will, and you sliall bo the heir of aR my possessions, 
aud to-morrow night 1 will take the leap Item the 
Main Briioko alone. But hafore I leave’^is world, I 
must see your Bertha, for I am tmxjCxix'iUoa^upon 
oAe who is worthy the name of a human being.^ 

‘But, sir, what can have made you so nnlRppy 
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ewfljr agei” Mtiti the old mm, moved with 

iMnttMSon* 

f^lfheiieve it wee my father’s wealth. 1 am the only 
•ml of one of^he riehcet bankers of Frankfprt: when 1 
mention tny name, yon will ho at once convinced of 
^0 truth of lAy assertion. My fathac died five years 
ago, an^ left me*the heir to an immense fortune. 
£roin that moment, every one that has come in con¬ 
tact with me has eiid^voured to deceive and deiVaud 
me. I waa a child in iimoccuce, trusting and con¬ 
fiding; my education had not been negleck'd, and I 
possessed my mother's loving heart. I endeavoured to 
associate myself in i^unioh of love aAd friendship with 
good and generous people, but I found o|ily hypocrites 
and impostors, tlho pretended friendsliip for no otlier 
purpose than to partake of my wealth, and enjoy 
Ihcmselves at my expense. My friends, or rattier the 
ViUMna whom 1 mistook for friends, and tq whom 1 
opened my heart, lietrayed me, itnd then laughed at my 
liif plicity; but in time T gathered experience, and my 
heart was filled with distrust. I was lietrothed to a 
«rioli heiress, possessed of nil fashionnhic accomplish¬ 
ments I adored her witll enthusiasm; her love, I 
thougUt, ^ would repay ms for every disappointment. 
*Biit I soon saw that she was nothing more tlian a 
proud fool, who wished to make me tier stave, ami yoke 
otiier men besides to her triumphal chariot. I broke 
Off the engagement, and selected a poor but charming 
girl—a sweet innocent Being, os T tliouglit, who would 
be my life's own angel. Alas! I found her one day 
bidding adieu with tears and kisses to a yoiitli whom 
ate loved: she had accepted me for my wealth only. 
My peace of mind vanished! 1 sought diversion m 
travel: everywhere I found the same hollowness, tlie 
same treachery, the same misery. In sliort, 1 became 
disgusted witii life, and resolved to put au end this 
night to the pitiable farce.’ 

* Unfortunate young man,’ s.'iid tlie other, with, t^nrs 
of sympathy, ‘ how deeply I pity yon. I eonfess I tiave 
been more fortunate than you. I possessed a wife and 
a daughter, wlio came fortli pure and emaculatc from 
the hud of the Creator. Tlie one lias returned to Him 
in the whiteness of her soul, and so will the other.’ 

* Will you give mo your address, old ’an, and permit 
me to visit your daughter to-morrow ? Hut you must 
alto give me your word of honour that you will not 
inform lier, or insinuate to her in any manner what- 
evtr, that I am a rich man.’ 'riie old m<m held out 
hif hand. 

‘I (dve you my wonl; I am anxious tt» convince you 
that I have spoken the triitli. My name is Wilhelm 
Schmidt, arffhtk is,my address;’ giving him, tlie 
same time, a bit of paper wlucli he drew ^from his 
pocket. 

‘And my name is K.irl T-. T am the son of 

Anton T—Take tliese banl(-notes, but only on 
condition that yon do not leave this house until 1 fetch 
you from it. Waiter! a bedioom for this gentleman. 
You requiia rest, Herr Schmidt, (lood-iiight To¬ 
morrow you wJl) sde me again; but under whatever 
circumstances this may iiJippen, do not forget the word 
you have given me.’ * 

The name the young mu bad mentioned, as well 
M the large sum, struck the (Id man with astonish¬ 
ment; but before he could recover himself, his com- 

E aion had left the house, and the waiter came to 
ht him to his bedroom, whore, wearied and worn 
be soon sank into a profound sleep. 

' «• s% 

, la one of the narftiw and ill-lighted streets of 
, fi(HilMmhkU}cn, in an attks of a lofty and unsightly 
htmilKHl llifcLJff etty blindint, about twenty years of 

'The fiimit;jte 

illM room was but clean and tasteful; the girl's 
lltNiMbwa woold not liave fetched auny kieute^rs;. 


bat every article was as neat, and fitted her as welt, da 
if it had cost hundreds. Her fair looks slladed a face 
brightened by a pair of eyes' of heavenly blue) which 
bespoke a peoecfol mind and a pure soul. “ The sjMt ‘ 
of order, modesty, and cl^liness reigned in evorytlklng 
around her. Her features were delicate, like those of 
one nobly bom; her eyes betrsjlud sleeplessness and 
anxiety^ and ever and anon a deeasigh rose from tite 
maiden's breast. Suddenly, ltepsArere«lieard on the 
Btaifease, and her face lighted up with joy; she listened) 
and doubt seemed to overshadow her brow. Tlicp 
came a knock at the door, which made her tremble so 
much that she almost wanted the courage to say 
‘Come in.’ A yovng man, shabbily dressed, entered 
the room, and made a low but awkward bow. 

‘I bog your pardon,' Miss,’ said he, ‘does Herr 
Schmidt l^vo liere?’ 

‘ Yes, sir. What is your pleasure ?’ 

‘Are you his daughter Bertha?’ 

‘ 1 am.’ 

‘llicn it is you that I seek. 1 come from your 
father.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, where is he? What has 
happened ? Sumetbing must have happened—this is 
ttic first time ho has stayed away ail night.’ 

‘ The misfortune is not very great.’ 

‘ C)b, my poor, poor father, what shall I heat?’ 

Tlie } oung man seemed to observe the visible ipsrks* 
of imxiety with great interest; then, looking*round 
the room, ho said: ‘Ho not bo friglitened, my dear 
girl; it IS nothing of great importaiiee. Your father 
met last niglit an old acquaintance, who invited him 
to a taveru. They had some wine logetJier; but when 
the landlord came for his bill, } our futlicr’s friend had 
decamped, and left him to pay tlie score, lie had not i 
sufficient money for this; and now the man will not j 
let him go until he is paid, and declares that unless 
ho gets Ids money, lie will scud him to prison,’ 

‘To piison!—my father to prison!’ exclaimed the 
girl. ‘ Can you tell me liow inueli the bill comes to ? ’ 

‘ Throe florins and a h.iif.’ 

‘ O God 1 ’ sighed the girl, ‘all I have does not amount 
to more than one florin; hut 1 will go at once to 
Mad a mu Berg, and beg of iier to advance me the j 
money,’ j 

‘ Wlio is Madame Berg ? ’ 

‘Tlio milliner for whom I work^ 

‘ But if Madame Berg does not advance the money 
—what then ? ’ Tlio girl burst into tears. 

‘I am mucli afraid she will refuse. 1 already owe 
her one florin, and she is very hard.’ 

‘For what purpose did jou borrow the money you 
owe her ? ’ 

The girl liositated to reply, 

‘ You may trust mo; 1 take the deepest interest in 
your misfurtimes, and I siucorcly wish I could assist 
you; but I am only a poor clerk myself. Tellane fos 
what purpose did you borrow that florin?’ 

‘ Well, ray father is very weak, and occasiraany 
requires strengthening: 1 borrowed that money W get 
a quarter of a fowl for him.’ * 

‘ Under these circumstances, I fear Madame Berg 
will not give you any more. Here is one florin, bat 
that is all I possess. Have you any valuables upon 
whicli we could raise some money?’ Berthaoonsidared 
tor a momenf. , * 

‘I have nothing,’ stud she at length, ‘but my pO« 
mother’s prayer-book. On her death-bed, she en^ateu' 
me not to part with it, and there is notliing ttt the 
wdlld I bold more sacred thap her memory and th* 
promise I gave her: but still, for my fktlier’s sake,J 
must not hesitate.'t With a trembling !»»#, alW took 
the book dovfti frem the shelf. ‘0 sir,’.laid'*h% 

‘ daring miny a sleepless night I have beeu/teeuiteniad 
to enter the secret thoughts of my hm^ft OB thq Jndhk 
Reaves at the eqd of the book. I heps SO (Mia (gWl 
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Itnov whom w^ting they are: will you ptoiaipe 
umthst?’ • I 

' Certainly, my dear Bertha. Bo not alarm yonr* 

* »dft I wilhtake care that your secrets shall not be 
profimed. But now get read/, that we may go.’ 

Whilyt she left the room to put on her bonnet and 

•hawl, Karl T-(for the reader will have guesseel 

that the young man was no other than ouy hero) 

g lhaced over ibe wtitin|{ of tho girl in the book, and 
it eyes dllcd with tears of emotion and delight at he 
•md the outpourings of a pure and pious lienrt; and 
when they had left the house together, and she was 
walking beside him witit a dignity of uliich she seemed 
entirely unconscious, he cast upon ligr looks of respect 
and admiration. 

They first wont to Madamcr Berg, who did not give 
the advance reiiuired, but assured tlie younf%nian tiiat 

Bertha was an angel. Certainly this praise Mr T- 

valued higher tiuin the money he had asked for. They 
pawned the book, and tlie ri’duired sum was made up. 
Bertha was overjoyed. 

‘ But if you spend all your money to-d.ay,’ remarked 
the young man, ‘ on what will you live tu-niorrow ?’ 

*1 do not know, but I trust in God. I shall work 
the whole night through.’ 

‘Yes, trust in God firmly, and He will help you,’ 
exclaimed Karl with an enthusiasm which almost 
betrayed the emotion ho felt. 

Wlidh tliey came to the t.avern, the young niiin went 
in first to prepare old Mr Behmidt for the part lie 
wished liim to act; then lie feleliod Bertlia. It is 
impossible to describe the joy he felt when he saw tlie 
young girl throw herself in lier fatlier’s arms, and 
press him to her lienrt. 

* t) father,’ said she, ‘ what a dreadful night liave T ' 
had—how uneasy I have been about you; liut, thank 
God, I have you again;’ and her face brigfitencd up 
witli a smile of joy. 

She paid the bill, and triumphantly led him homo. 

T-accompanied tliciii, and said lie had a few more 

kroutzers in his pocket; she had hotter go and get 
thorn something to eat. And then you should have seen 
this darling girl, how she busied herself, and bow gladly 
she sot about it: the young man fell as if he could 
fall at her feet and worship lier. It w-as late before 

T-wont liome that niglit; but the leap from the 

Main Briieke was no more tlionglit of. lie came to 
the house every evening, in order, ns ho said, to sli.-ire 
with them liis scanty eacniugs. 

About a fortnight after, as he wrus going away one 
evening, he said to Bertha: ‘ Will you heeoiiie niy wife ? 
1 am only a poor clerk, but T am honest and upright.’ 
Bortlia hlushed, and cast her ey cs to the ground. 
‘Can y'ou love me, Bertha?' he asked again in an 
overflow of feeling. 

She was silent, awl did not raise UA* head; but 
she hold out her hand. Ho seized it, and kissed it 
fervently: 

‘Begtha,’ said he, ‘I love you immeasurably: you 
havottaved ray life.’ ‘ * 

A few days i^cr, the young couple, simply hut 
tespectably attired, and accompanied by Herr Schmidt, 
went to enuToh, where they were marrio;! in a quiet 
When they came out man sad wife, an elegant 
oami^ was stuiding at the door, and g. footbian in 
rich livery let down the step. ? 

‘Come,’ said the happy husband to his bewildered 
Wlih, who looked at him with amazement. 

Belbra sbo could utter a word, the three were seated 
in tbs eaniage, driving away at a quick pabe. Tfio 
QSiriage stopped bef^ a splendid house in the best 
ysil^ of Kainkfort. ^ey were revived by a number 
of. ^otasstios, who conducted then* fo apartments 
<UWMiMsd the molt costly style. • 

•«Thl# th your mistress,' said T—— to the servants; 
eotnmanda you have henoetbrth to obeys; 


My darling with,’ said he then, tliming to Bertha,’ 

‘ I am Karl T-, one of the wealthiest men of this 

city. This house is yours, and these servants Will 
attend on ypu. liiold a pledge from y<gL that riches 
will not corrupt your lieart. Here it fs, m the prayer- 
book of your pour mJtlicr, wriHen by jmur own hand: 
“If tiiou w'ert to give me all )la> treaiursp of tbs 
world, 0 Lord, I would itill rcmnjn Tiiino humble 
servant, h'or what is geld before Thee, that looksst 
into the heart ? Thine is my heart, and 'riiine it shall 
remain.’”* I 

‘It is the Lord’s and tliine, ray beloved Karl,' 
whispered Bertlia,'»aiid sank in his'arms. 

‘linrrali fur the leap from tlie Main Brueke!' 
exclaimed T—embracing ids fatlieAm-law. 
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small house in the eastern quarter sf tho town.’ The 
Ijodse is that of a slopseller, wiiosc wares crowd tlie* 
shop. Over the faii-light of tho private entrance, 
whieli stands open, a small transparency bears the. 
inscription * (’ardoiii’s Fantoccini—Pit 4(1., Gallery ad.’' ' 
At the end of the passage a fliglit of stairs, at wliose I 
foot stands the money-taker, leads up to a green baize 
enrtaui, passing wliich, we arc in a rooni some twelve 
feet by fifteen, filled willi three rows of red-stufii^ 
seals on tlie fliKM*, whiuli represent the pit, and atier of I 
bare iKwlies, rising to w itiiiii a j ard of the ceiling, that 
foriii tlie gallery. The gallery is nearly filled with I 
spectators, and tiio room is close and hot. 'I'lio pit ' 
dues not bu.sst ii dozen persons, though a few more drop ' 
in ii9 ^lie music strikes up. Tho musicians are a dark, 
Imndsoiiie young fellow, with long curling jet-black 
lock.s descending to ins stioulders, and an old man of 
seveiify; tlie former plays the fiddle witli surpassing 
skill, and the latter areoinpniiies him on an old grand 
piano, the key-board only of wliidi is visible, and pro¬ 
trudes through a wall of green baize fronting the 
audience, lii tlie centre of tliis dark-green Wfdl hangs 
tile curtain in folds, ready to be drawn up. There is 
very little light in the room—barely enough for tho 
musicinns to ]ili,v by. After a short overture, the ! 
curtain rises, and reveals an area in the centre about I 
seven foot squrge, carpeted with green baize, and backed j 
liy a dark space into which the eye*ca nnot penetrate; 
there^an' also a couple of shifting fide-i^nfKl which are 
barely visible lu tho gloom. Tiiere is no note of pre¬ 
paration, not a sound being audible from behind tlie 
curtain—but suddenly steps out from (he side tho 
figure of .an Italian p^sant-girl in tlie T^ rul^se costume 
of laced bodice, short skirts, and circular hat. You 
know it is not a living figure, fur it is but three feet 
high; lihtyou are puzzleil: the girl iooksaroond and 
smiles, glances at you witli a pair of blifck eyes, dashes 
the ringlets aside with her naml, bridles up with a 
little feminine toss of the head, clears her throat with 
just one ‘ h’m,’ and begins to warble very pretUly a 
Tyrolese air to Itidian yards, and the accorapaniroeate 
of fiddle and piano. When it is finished, she bows 
gracefully to the audience in return for tlieir applause, 
and retires. 

After a pause of a few moments, she is lueceeded 
by a British tar in costume spick and span new, who 
conies roIlickii4k to tho tune! of the College 

Hornpipe, which he dances Aith vigour and ani¬ 
mation not to be surpmed—hitching up ))is trousers 
every now and then, tightening hit hofi w}/n it 
looge, and winking and leering at the Iks^lfiMtarpit 
in a wsy supposed to be peculiar to tho navy. After 
the sailor comes a Higblendcr in plaid and boiine^ who 
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‘da«* lite lltgbJmd fling with a nipiditjr and energy that 
woi^ jerk the life out of more fleih and blood; and 
taAer him Faddy bouncer in and spina and whirls and 
d^rishes ilia shillelagh Hke a tnadman in tiie perform¬ 
ance of an Uish jig, with a climax of hdllabaloo and 
yell and desperate demonstratiois wjth the bludgeon; 
the mere * whiff and wind' of which carry him out of 
fight. llien a little drop-scene is let down, representing 
tlw front of an* inn by tfaa roadside, and chair and 
table are drawn forward from tho wings. A jolly 
Englisli fanner comes on, wiping the perspiration from 
hit face, seats himself in the chair, and knocks with 
his stick on the taUo—tlie suramuTgi is answered by a 
woman who peeps out of tlie inn-door, receives hie 
orders, and bridgs him a jug of ale, a j;ia88, a pipe of 
tobacco, and a light. The farmer pours out the ale, 
■tl£jdB it up and eyes it knowingly in the glass; swallows 
a draught, sets down the glass, and lights his pipe at 
the camlle. As he puffs and jiuffs, and the clouds Hunt 
around him, he licgins to feel cnnifortablc, and stretches 
himself in a luxurious attitude; but he suddenly 
B recollects that he has little time to spare, and rising in 
baste,,«tapa for tho mistress, whom he pnjs like an 
honest man for wliat he has had. and then gues on his 
•' way. T^ie cottage disappears, and all is dark as henire; 
and now toddles in a thing which looks very like a 
plum-pudding on Igct, willi the least puuubie detuon- 
atration of a head pt'cpiug out at the top It dances 
and wabbles like a l)utch toy to the time of atremaudu 
movement; then the head is shaken upwards, and the 
fat thighs nro shaken downwards, and j ou sec a Uutch 
burgomaster waddling about with an air of imjiort- 
ance and diguity; then, mure shaking^ and the burgo- 
maater elongates into a nondescript figure in a gray 
jacket, who grows every minute taller and taller, 
until bis head disiippears behind the drop, but who 
dances ou notwithstanding, thuiigli neck and breast, 
and waistband and thighs, knees and calves, ^stleteli 
and stretch, and disappear in their tiiiii, till notliing 
is visible but his attenuated toes, upc.n wliieli he 
finally dances otF amidst roars of Inugliti'r, havini.', 
it may be fairly presumed, grown as liigh ns the 
Monument in ten minutes or so. 

The music now ihanges into a soft and fitful dirge, 
alow, solemn, and sad ; the little light there was in tiie 
room is almost extinguished, and only a tiiini bluish 
gleam is visible on the dark tlooring of the stage. As 
all eyes are straining into the d.tikiiess, what seems a 
veritable huiiinn skeleton stalks uikiii the si‘eiie. In 
this case the deception is st<irlling, because, though the 
figure is probablv no larger than the other marionoites, 
the eye is fflWled Vy H"' ahsenco of an> other figure 
to afford a comparison, and the iinpossilulity of judging 
of distance through an intorvening space wfiich is not 
traversed by rays of light. The nppaiition is received 
with an aftdibie gasp by the aijdicnce, who, after the 
first shock, liowevcr, look ou in perfect silence. The 
grim thing stalks about in postures of agony and 
aupplicoitiaii—turning its sightless sockets fms way 
and Uuit—theft itVeclines wearily against some dark 
object, slips and falls with a rattling sound, the ghastly 
skull rolling over and over on fine ground—then tlw 
bones fidl asunder, and one by one the scattered frag¬ 
ments are strewn on the fioqjr in hopeless confttsion. 
Bat, presto 1 tiie music bursts into a lively strain— 
the dry bones on the ground begin to rattle like' 
mwtanets—they rise on end—ribs, arras, and thigh¬ 
bones jostle and crowd together with a clash; in a 
BKopeat Grim Death is himself again—the grinning 
■kuil has lespeit to its place—the gaigftt phantom bows 
a graoefbl bow, and fifting its skeleton fingers to its 
Jkwsj bloup you a kiss as it disappoan to the air of 
This h the last of the Fantoccini, but 
tho performance; it would never dp to 
<0 dismal a subject; go Signior Cardoni, 
ha iih binuelf compelled to meet tiu 


pppular taste on its dwn level. Whan the curtain next 
rises it is for tiia ibats of a juggler; enough, bat 
too well known to need description, varied at int(arra]|s 
by songs sung by a young girl, in wboae voioa we 
recognise thkt of the Tyrolese maiden. The perthno- 
ance occupies about an honr and three quazt^ and 
the audience, tliough of a class sufficiently'hurabia, 
appear to conduct tliemselvea widi perfect propriety. 

Our^iGxt visit shall be to tho of A'rey. 

Tho Bird of Prey, from her aerie on one of the 
loftiest buildings in that line of route stretdilng from 
Finslmiy to Paddington, looks down on town and 
suburb far and jvide, and gathers nightly a pretty 
numerous brood beneath tlie shelter of her .wings. 
We shall make one of-them this evening. A warm 
day in ai|iumn has just come to its close, and the broad 
kurvest-moon is rising round and rod through the 
dusky rock of the city, as we drop our coin at tlie 
door, and threading a narrow passage, emerge suddenly 
into a binzo of light which at the first Hash vell-ni^ 
banishes tho power of vision. Becoming by degrees 
accustomed to tbo light, we find ourselves landed in 
what seems, or is intended to seem, an enchanted city 
of the desert, walled in witli rocks and peaks, and shut 
out from the mtnisiou of all but the spirits of mirth 
and luxurious enjoyment. A thousand globes of fire 
gleam aloft and around, and reveal interminable row 
of pilluis and cornices vanishing in the lumindos haze 
among tlie rocky barriers above. In the foreground 
riie tciiipIcB, pavilions, and walhnllas, blazing with 
light, and tliroiiged with the ministers of pleasure 
flitting to and fro; while away in the gloom to the 
left, retired arbours and shadowy bowers invite the 
hermit to solitude, and the weary to repose. Cool 
fountains are playing, and the pleasant plash of water 
mingles Vitli the hum of voices and tlm sound of 
distant music. 

We make tlieso observations rapidly ns wo pass on 
with the crowd, who seem anxious to witness the 
pertomiauce of a new- piay with the captivating title 
of How to get It iri/r, our own curiosity being also on 
tho ga! vwi. All open door near a fountain proves 
the eiitr.iiice to tlie tlicatre; and in a minute we are in 
tiui pit of as handsome and convenient a building as 
need he, wanting neither in ornament nor good taste. 
The curtiuii rises; and before a dozen words have been 
spoken, we arc aware that the new play we had laien 
expecting is notliing more nor less than the old Beaux 
SixtUigim o( Kaiquliar, cut down to meet, first the 
modern inijiroied lone oi morality and decency, and 
secondly, the capabilities of a company of actors 
who oic bound to get through tlio business in quick 
tune. If it is gratifjing to observo tliat both tlie 
open and implied iudehoacy of tho play aro careftilly 
expunged, if is less so to bo made equally sensible 
that the refined humour, the sparkling and Arilliant 
wif, have nearly all vanished, and ttiat of tho littlo 
that is left, those appointed to give it utterance ate 
innocent of all consciousness. With the remem^mice 
of tho old days and tlie old east of’bharaoters stealing 
over us, we find it difficult to sit out the perfomuuoe, 
which goes but tamely off. 

The play is followed by a concert in the open idtr, 
firom a-stage elevated in tlie manner of VauxhaU; and 
rills display'is remarkable for some extraordinary tour* \ 
tie force on the part of tbo singers, whose execution Is 
something tremendous. While it is gmng on, we have 
an opportunity of looking about us, su^ become aware 
efi some of odd discrepaigaes in taste peeuliak 40 
Cockney managements Vast expense fass been lavisfa|$d 
in architecture and scalpture, fo g^ve tfaf. elyrinsn a 
classical air-x-Connthuui columns, snrmouaiiea Wtih 
handsoma carved pediments, shew btave^y in tbS in¬ 
tense light—and the exquisite atstnas of the titd OiceekB 
impart an artisfic efibot. But the nitniiiy dishwafMt % 
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«B tMi must be veeorefed nomebow; so, by the tide of We muit confess to leaving the ipot quite as tniuh’ 
tile Apollo BelviAwe sublimely watching the flight of puzzled as pleased, and w^tli a feeling of being over* 
his arrow, there stands a stack of rifles, and a fellow In done, and getting too much for our money. Tlie Bird of 
Shirt'SleeVeu inlwUng: ‘Rifles, gentlemen; a penny a Prey, we cannot help iliinking, has aiLappetite too 
shot—a penny a shotand in Juxtaposition with tlie fair omnivorous; and by eatering a little more delicately. 
Aphrodite just risen fh>m the wave, nises a figure with and with a little ills prodigality, might attain its 
two protruding stomachs, one for each fist, upon which object better, and with less trouble. • But, after ail, the 
you are inviti^ to.discharge your blows as |iard as guardians of the royal bird know tbyir business best: 
you like s ‘ Oniy a ^nn^ a punch, gentlemen—only a if it is indispensable that the nightly bill of faro be a 
penny a puncli;’ the interior of the figure being a mass yard long in small print, why tliey must have some* 
‘Of machinery, contrived to register the force of your tiling to pgt in it, and are bound to look to the quantity 
fist in pounds avoirdupois upon an index which stands rather than the quality of their attractions. ‘ 

for the figure’s face. Again, while tlie prima donna on 's'* 

the stage is wailing in miserable nunors, ‘ What shall It has been raining all day, and is raining still, when 
assuage my pain?' she is answered by the pie-boy tlic prosecution of cur discoveries brhllgs us at eight In 
below bellowing—‘ Banbury cakes, twopence; buns, a tlie evening to a liousc of amusement on tlic Surrey 
penny, gentlemen.’ Fortunately these stn^ige mix- side of the w.ator, and not far fVom the foot of onoiM^ 
tures never strike the Londoner as discordant: lie can the bridges. We an* informed at the pay-table that 
admire with equal mind a Mediecan Venus and n tlie eliurge for adiiiission to the spectacle is eitlier a 
punch in the stomach of tlie weight of 250 pounds : penny, twopence, or tlirecpcncc, according to the place 
and has no objection, while you arc administering u e choose to occupy. Armed witji a box-tieket, price 
to his ssathetic predilections, to your taking any twopence, we walk ou to the uaiting-rooms, W await* 

precaution you choose to insure a fair profit upon tho close of the first pcrfdrm.'inec, vhieh willanot bo 

the speculation. over for half an Iiour. Tlie wniting*-roonis projlcr arO 

‘Click, click’—that is tho rattle of billiard-balls; twS, one for tlie bo\es and one for the pit; but there* 

and now we are in the presence of Uerr Twister, the is no lack of other chambers, all occupied by loungers, 
billiard professor, wliu knows and teaches all tlic and one of tiiem in cliargo of a man who sells nuts by 
tnystgrioB of chalking, and ualkiiig, and screwing— rifl(>-Bliot, proportioning tlie amount of a customer’s 
witli thb front twist, the bark tuist, the over twist,'tlic jieniiyworth to the said customer's skill in shooting at 
under twist, the top twist, tho bottom twist, ami the the bull’s-ej e. Sonic iiundreds of persons are in attend* 
side twist—wlio will make a liaznrd from red or wliite ance, and the crack of tlio rifle is incessant. Wo ore 
into any pocket on the table, or any man’s pocket in not long of making two disroveries—the, one is, that we 
tlio room—who makes more cannons in a niglit than arc for the time# liciiig lionsed in the flltiiiest tenement 
were fired at Sebastopol during tiie wiiole siege, and we ever entered; and the otlier is that, iiad ns it is, it is 
who will do cverj thing or anything tliat is impossible good eiiougli, judeing by their language, for tho average 
to be done on the board of green clotii; am^ will ‘ bet of its inmates. 'I’he house, whicli Jms borne but an 

you a shilling ho does it, sir, and post tlie staki's first.’ equivocal reputation for more than a quarter of a 

Ilerr Twister opens liis laboratory from twelve to centu©'past, seems during all that time to have been 

twelve, and enliglitcns tlio lovers of billiards on the falling into rnin, or, what is ns bad, to have been 

intricacies of tlie science nigiitly—for a consideration, umlcrgoin.g no eml of inetanioriihoses for various 
But now tlio concert is linisluHl, and they are clear- purposes at the liimds of its lessees. At the present 
ing the space below tlie orchestra lor a dance. Corks date, most of its internal walls are thin wainscotted 
are drawing, butties are gurgling, glasses are twinkling pnrlitions of papered jiiiie-wood ; its floors are rotted, 
and tinkling, and waiters are running ail wa>s at ami its roof lets in tlio rnin, which drips at this 
once. The gentlemen are sipping gallantly while the moment even to the 1>asemriit floor. These wainscotted 
ladies are sipping courage, and in tlie nieaiiwliile an p.irlition.s are grimy to riie level of your eye with 
arena is preparing where botli arc to be displayed. The i vtri'uiest filtli, the eonti iiiutions of tlie multitude who 
music strikes up, and dancing couinienues with H quad- nigiitly mb sboiilders with tlieni. Tliis multitude is 
rillo, in whicli as many join ns feci disposed. Uy iiud ui.nlc up of iiojs, lads, and young men of the class of 
by, the awkward squad is slmfllod ihkIc, and the set nmd-liirkt, poi«-Jacks, lightinncn’s and coRl-wIiip}M'rs’ 
is danced with tolci.iblo prccibion. Then follow s the appmilict s from the river, of workm i n,the knackers* 
polka of the day, after winch then' is a demand for tlio j itrd^ tlic (.biughtcr-honscs, and ri'o glBS^and ixiiling 
waltz, which gives rise to a little rather uncontincntal grounds pf Bermondsey — of pot-lwys, stable-lwys, 
whirling, ending in something very like an upset and a eosternionetra’ hoys, and tlie raff and rabble of tiio 
squabble, which, however, happily comes to nothing, stiects, witl^a sprinkling of pickpockets, (uva sneaks, 
as by this time. the performance in tfie theatre is bm.u>)iers and erneksinen—togi-tlicr with specimens of 
about <b recommence with a boliet, wliicb concludes tin' tho otlicr sex of a eorrosjiondiiig clmructer, and remark- 
entertainments of the night, and all are eager to see it able for notliing better than tlieir desperate dowdincss 
—•all, that ia, who are not more agreoaiily employed; for of costume, 'riie scene altogetlicr^is ns distressing as 
'we note that now tho cracks from the rifle-gallery m® it is eharnetoristic. Tho rooms* and passages are 
sharp and frequent—tliat prodigious punches are dealt reeking with the nqioke and fumes of tobacco, for in 
qpon the stomadis of the registering automaton by most of tlio mouths is stuck a short pipe. In the 
youths grown valiant under the influence of ale and midst of the hubbub, individuals of botli sexos are seen 
grog, and that not a few select parries have retired to stretched on bcuehes, or«urie<lupiu a comer, profoundly 
consummate their libations apart in the ^lady ftcesses asleep. Here a boy of ten, who has just lighted bis 
of the rock. W© must forbear remark on the conelud-’ pipe at the gas-lnmp, is thrusting the blazing paper 
|ng ballet, ns candour compels us to confess that wc through the grating into the floor below. Ho pre- 
nre among the number of thuae who want tho akill to caution is taken against fire in a budding wh'tch, once 
dUtinguiim between a good performanee of this kind ignited, would bo a mass of flame in ten minutes. 
SRid an exeCradily bad oue. All we know is, tftat tliUre Every tiling is -nft to cliimce and thseguardianship of 
is the Ufual amount qf dancing*mid dumb show, wliich, tho mob. In the midst of this vilo atmosphere there 
aa ^ Buditaoo admire It, wre suppose they may under- are yet mothers who have brought thrir cluldren to be 
■taad, though we do not By the ume this affliir is amused, though, every word they heor.isj lesson in 
boiniifatuM, it ia nearly twelve o’clock, an(> tho com- viog, and all they see teada to familllTiso'ISntiHvitli 
pBuk'wUeh haa begun to Asperse some time before, its aspect. 

BOW vapti^ IM^pidly. • * But now the expected exit commences in a<r8ther 
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’'ttfsKwrioM* ftj'le, and we hava to stand ndde aa ttia 
tMuhinna dofile patt us. Xliis exit is not tlirougti the 
door of entrance, and consequently there is no collision 


and (li^r not mUhh in description from tliose about to 
occupy tbeir plares. Tl»c majority of the males come 
out smokint; their aiiqrt pipus; some have children as 
young as four or five years of age on their shoulders, 
and here and there u wife Imngs ou the arm of licr 
husband. Having witnessed tiie departure of the 
whote, we mount a'lliglit of rickety stairs, indi thick 
in dried mud, to the boxes. Here we tlie firit view 
of tha theatre, wlddi is not tmdly designed, Imt is in a 
'Stofal state of dilapidation. Thu pit is full to erowiling 
•ant our arrival; and, Miioking like the crater of a 
Toieano with at least a liiindred pipes, and sending up 
a torrent of yells and bhisplfhmies, suggests tor the 
njoment a liorrid idea of another jiit wliieli sliall lie 
nameless. The bores are in wality the gallery, and 
> the fdats are foul and greasy benches of rough wood, 
with ttie exception of the central iiortkiii, winch are 
stuffed pnd fenedfi olT, and only to be uccujucd, an 
' inscription informs us, upon payment of a penny extra. 
The roof, whicli never had tlie benefit of lath and 
plaster, reveals the tiles through the dustj^ rafters, and 
lets h] the rain most bountifully, so that wo have to 
shift our position again and again ere we find a dry 
seat. Tlie so-called boxes arc but sp-arsely occupied; 
but there is a dense crowd in the regions below, and 
their uproar augments montentariI>, nntii, wearied 
with their clamours, there is a lull for a few minutes, 
When wo are aware that the fiddles arc getting into 
tune, and there is a prosiK’ct of business commencing. 

Of tlie business done we shall not enter into a 
categorical account. Enongli to say, that with much 
that is liarnilcssly amusing, tliero is mingled much of 
a demoralising tendency; and tiuit from tiic lips of 
an unmitigated blackguard, wo have to listen to worth 
whiclf no man would w rite, and wliieh, so far as we 
are aware, no Englisli press ever did print, even in ' 
a dictionary column, and whicli it were flattery to 
describe as grossly indecent. Wliii disgusted with 
this, we are surprisetl at the same time with the 
amount of real talent displayed by some of tlie stair. 
There are songs by a female singer given in a style 
that would do credit to sonic of the minor theatres; 
there is a pas »tu/ by a daiiseuse wlio might figure in 
i>rury Lane; and there are atlilctiurleals rivalling 
those at .^1 to*81 but with all this are mixed other 
ingrediuntstuat inqiart an intense flavour of black¬ 
guardism to the whole entertainment. The/act would 
appear to be, that as the bulk of the nudienee are 
^ lowest of the low, and the roughest qf the rough, 
so the subjects chosen for their rnTeation must be 
Spiced fiery hot for the delectation of palates not 
excitable by average stimulants. Looking, to tlie 
s^ple of tmi^mqnts for a course of some months, 
we find them to consis]j; of negro melodies and banjo 
solos—of lawcashire hops, performed in clogs—of 
Herculean feats of strength—anu of flash songs sung 
in cliaractcr; in addition to eueli matters as arc 
mentioned atove. It is to tlvjse flash songs we toko 
violent objection. By name, they are often the 
same as wo see in muNC-sellera* windows and on our 
own drawing-room tobies; Imt tlii^ are garbled and 
Interpolated bore in a manner to defy description. 
Thqy are sung, or rather roared, with n veliejnenco tliat 
' ii stunning; s^l aecompanied with s^cn passages of 
tofljyW^ageons eharsoter. At tlie end of every 
ws ejIHi pikdieiice ta^ea up the chorus with a zest 
speaks volumes; they sing, they 
ip**! *"7 tiiey scream, they get on their tegs, 
iHid tSaving dirty lignds and ragged iiats, bellow again 
tUltttmlr voUieB crack. 'When the song is ended; and 


tlie sitigev wlihdraKS, tlmy epoore him jfith a peal thjrt 
seems enough to bring the rotting roof on fheir besiote^ 
with frantic shouto shrieks, and catcalls—and drag lihn 
back again fliat lliey may gloat once thfiro over the 
delectable morsel. The performance concludes tomigbt 
with what is called an 'Illustration,’ in which a mnu 
who has been mortally woundwl by a shot in the 
breast., performs unheard-of^feats of strongtli while 
staggering in the death-pang, arW fall* dead on Ids 
facii in the mid>.t of a circle of friends apparently 
asseinhled for the puriiosc of seeing him do it. ‘ . ' 

While w'aiting in the anteroom as the crow-d swarms 
out, something in the face of a poor fellow who stands 
near induces us to put the question: ‘What brings 
you to such n place us this ? ’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I’m’not here often; but what is g 
fi How to*(1o on such a drizrlin’ night ? 1 ’re got uq ' 
money to spend in the piihlie-liouse; here I get shelter 
and iimuseiiient for two or three hours for a penny— 
it's preferable to walking the streets in the wet and 
mud.’ • 

‘ The company, then, is not exactly what you 
approve.’ 

‘Von may say tliat. If I was to tell the conversation 
I’ve heard luw, you’d never believe it—it beggars 
imagination—it’s horrible. I work on the river, and 
I hear bad language enough there, but nothing at all 
compared wilii this place. ’Tis the worst schopka bo^ 
eaif eomc to, and yet ’tis full of boys.’ 

‘ Is It open eicry night ? * 

‘Every weck-iiight. Tlicre’s throo performances on 
Monda) s and Saturdays, and two every other night. 

It is a foreigner that has the pkice now, and tliey 
say he’s making n first-rate thing of it.’ 

‘ Is it insured, do you know ? ’ , 

‘I sliopld think nut; I shouldn’t like to insure it: 1 
every brat of a lioy smokes liis short pipe, and you sec ' 
how they fling the Are about. There ’ll be a run for it 
one of these nights, 1 ’111 tliinkiiig.' 

Here our Iriind, who has been waiting for a coni- 
pniiion, strolls off; and we, hailing a passing cab, make 
the best of our way home. 

We owe the reader some compensation for being I 
dragged Ihrotigb the dirt of tlic .above dingy domicile | 
of the muses and (dis)graees, and shall endeavour to I 
repay him by introducing him to a more agreeable 
spot. Lot us aw ay now to ‘ The Barn,’ the glory of 
Merry Islington in the estimation of all merry souls, 
'riie Barn has been .a celebrity as long as we can 
remember, and lias bien celebrated for so many things 
that we should despair of doing full justice to its 
character in any chronicle of a moderate length. It 
has rccolloetions political, theological, and literary, as ' 
well as rccraative; and the names of O’Connell, qf 
Hazlitt, of Ctinrles Lamb, of reverends in gowns a]i4 
bishops in lawn, will have to flgnrc in its histof)r wheu 
that comes to be w'rittcn. In tbe meanw hilc, wo will 
take the liberty of looking at it under sometpf the 
s.speets it assumes as the arena of tl^o onjoymento and 
aniusemonts of tbe mob. 

Enter on a fine summer’s day—the way through th« 
taveru stands open to all, without fee or question^ 
I’assing through the house, the gardens and groiifxlg 
. are hnore uou, inviting your steps to wander wlmre 
[you will. You soon como to a clear lakelet, encircled 
with rocks and foliage, where, ijU the shadow of a grnta 
a nude flgure of Ere at the fountain survive it^fi^ 
the water, in which are reflected the farms of miniature 
castles hnd fortresses perchad on the crag* aborit. 
Proceeding onwards, you plunge into a labyrinth m 
bowers and shady, groves, yrltu gonv^plett seets at 
every turn, ibd Banks flushing with the bteqntito 
exquisite Hlowcrs on every side. Gnujeftfl statqM ito 
pedestals rise everywhere among tlie foliage t » 

‘dim recesses, vrldcli the fsftiasC sun shfd]; not 











'chambi:bs*s 


^ inBT- retire, if you like, and enjoy in Mlitude tke 


tlii obsequious uraiter.^hom you may summon with 
A bill. Or, legTing these c'ool slmdeil you may stroll 
down beneath the blossoming hawthorns, or out on 
the greeu meadow, whery perchance you encounter a 
group of cricketers earning an appetite for dinner.by 
^tbe labours of bat, ball, and wicket. ITurthcr on, you 
*nmy get down from the sublime of classic associations 
And poetical reverie to the bathos of skittle-playing 
<—froDj ‘descend ye nine’ to ‘descend ya ninepins.’ 
Turn then Jo tlic left, and cross thtf green-sward till 
you come to an nl-fresoo saloon, where five hundred 
people may dance as well as five—or, for the matter of 
that, a thousand if the day or the nigiit be f.Ue. Bat 
hark! what sounds are those ? Tlicre is the twang of 
trum])ets, the thunder of the bigeest of bass-drums, 
and the squeal of clarionets ad Ubuum. Xfu jenow at 
once wfl.'it is coming. Unter into tlie gardens file 
hundred—only five Imndred tliis tune—brawny fellows 
from the banks of the Tbanics; shipwrights .all of them, 
and a stalwart tribe tlicy are—the veritable itecroasons 
that build the wooden walls of Old England. Wliy 
aro they come all the way from Poplar, Limeliouse, 
|tothcr))lthe, Wapping, and that district, seven miles 
off, or pear it, up to the Barn at Alerry Islington ? 
Wliy, because to-day is their annual festival, 'lliey 
waut a hot dinner and a good umnistakable laugh, 
and they know they can get tiieni nowhere else. On 
they come, and in they ponr, lirums beating, colours 
fiying-and lo! in five minutes the gardens have 
swallowed up the wliole five Imndred; .and they are 
walking and lounging, and eliattiiig and skittling, iiere 
and there, and the grounds are readv for fives hundred 
more, or twice five hundred, with tables, and seats, and 
bowers to sp.irc tor ns many alter that. Eor the fact 
is, the Barn can do the thing, and is not put out of its 
way hy .a trifle like fuimshmg five hundred ])cople 
with a hot dinner. If you dioose to stay till the 
dinner-bell rings, you slmll see llie tiling done with a 
coolness that will be a ‘caution.' You siiall s,e roast 
and Ixiiled, sirloin imd round, fillet, shoulder, and leg, 
haunch, quarter, and saddle, goose, turkey, and ducks, 
and ducks, turkey, and goose over and over again, 
with capon, pullet, and chicken at their heels—all 
rising from the kitchen at the word of eomniaiid, and 
walking in to the ‘ eouneil of five hundred,’ witliout so 
much as a moment's hitch or sluiipage in the ceremony. 
Tlien the tarts and pastry shall follow, ‘tliiek as 
autumnal loaves that strew the brooks of Vullombrosa,’ 
•nd plum-puddings, round and eumely, and plentiful 
OB cannon-shot in a battery, sbatl appear and disappear 
in a way to astonish you, if you are to be astonished 
at all. ^And pray don't think that the Barn is at all 
nervouB touching the five hundred shipwrights; if that 
notion gets into your head, just look across the way— 
there, 4n the other wing of the house, is ilie Barn’s 
iis-kVis, a sort cf younger brother, or Barn numbef 
two, whero three hundred of the shipwrights’ wives 
and'Others feminine, who have come to look after their 
kmls, are just taking a comfortable snack in the hot- 
dlntter way at the same time. Pooli I* we think mitiiing 
of that sbrt of thing licro! After dinners you may be 
sure, the cellar shall pay for It, and tlic game will be' 
Irqpt up with speech and toast and song till the stars 
Wlpn to pale in the sky; for there is a good propor¬ 
tion df tlie guests, if we are not mistaken, wjio Itavo 
rflodo up their minds that they ‘won’t go home till 
thottilng—tilt daylight doth ap^ar—till daylight doth 
1 ’ wfth UQ end df da cafios. g ‘ , 

Btft ndw, change the scene. Enter the Bern on the 
of A'grand military 18te, and what d5 you see? 
^ insignia are glittering around; flags are. 
banfiem streaming alott; tlie standards 


Erance and England embrace abotw the Crescent; and' 
while trumpets bray, and cymbals clash, And martial 
melodics come peaUng* from clarion and horn* there 
defiles past you a bkndof two hundred Crimean heroes 
—the genuine thing, mind you, no impersonations, but 
the very boys tin* did it—the fine fellcAvs that Stood 
knee-deep in the trenches through thb long cold nights 
—who shivcreil and famished in rags throttgli thdt 
dreary winter—and wlio, Spite of, all obstacles, smoked 
the Bussiaii bear in his den. Here they arc, the iden¬ 
tical ai torss in that glorious tr.agedy! Du you call that 
a siiiiit worth sixpence? or .do you desire anything 
else? Then find yourself a partner, and lead her out 
in the dance, and add one more to the four or five 
Imndred couples who are tripping it on ihe green-sward 
to the music of the band. Or away to some snug 
alcove, and pc'op through the leafy seroim upon the gSjr 
and animated scene, and enjoy tlie spectacle of others’ 
enjoyment. Th.ii's worth the sixpence at anyrate— 
w itliout taking into account the grand display of flip- 
works, with its eascades of fiautc and showers of 
Toekets, whieii you will haye at the close, into the 
bargain. , ‘ * 

lyo don’t ailvise you to enter the Bam on a, Sunday 
night- -you will act as you clioose. If you do, you will' 
have to exchange } our sixiience for a ticket at the door, 
which ticket will stand in lieu of that amount in any ex¬ 
penditure you limy choose to make. Tlie Barn gardens, 
on the Sunday nights of summer, are the Eondoner's 
Champs Elysees, only much more crowded and ornate. 
Every stately statue in the shady walks and avenues 
i.ow holds a light ill Its hand; every arliour and alcove Is 
filled with gail/-dressed people, partaking of refrosli- 
meiits m friendly circles or iamily groups. Ati aruiy of 
waiters are rmiiiiiig hither and tliillicr—Indls are ring¬ 
ing, glasses tinkling, money cliinkmg, and thousands of 
voice,fi in mingled gossip and laughter keep up a parley 
that nvver intermits for an instant, fl'he spectacle 
is striking and brilliniit. 'i'iie flashing lights reflected 
from tlio foliage afford contrasts ol colour wliK'h doty 
the Bit of the painter—the very flowens in tliei? beds 
are lighted up by jets of flame rising out of tbe mould 
m wiiidi tliey glow; and tlio vivid tints of rosea, 
geraniums, and jiansies, seen with a background of 
dense sliadow cast by the artificial light, assume a 
strange aspect, and suggest, ideas of novelty and 
mystery iii which it is nut unpleasant to indulge. On 
the whole, the illuminated niglit-asi>cet of the gardens 
is the nearest appmaeli to the enchanted bowers of the 
eastern roiimiK^l which the Eoiuloner can get, and wo 
need not wonder that lie enjoys it *hnd JA turiis to it 
often.* We have remarked that the timiday-evening 
company at the Barn is of a description casil.v recog¬ 
nised, and varying but little. < It is not tlie Mob, but* 

111 fact, composed principally of the respcetajiie middle- 
classes, and in about an equal proportion of males and 
females. There must bo a lound number of them with 
whom the Sunday-night syniposiuni, in tliis place, is A 
habit of their lives; tor if we come jn wintef, when the 
gardens are desolate and bare,we find tnem assembled 
by hundreds in the i^oun, where eaeli separate party 
or family group has its separate table; but vhere alt 
have the pleasure of the general association, and of 
appearing to the best Advantage they can in a weB- 
dressed and well-ordered assembly'. 

Were we disposed to bo prolix about the Bam, we 
might pursue the description to the end of the aheet— 
for<the Bam figures in every way; for a political 
meeting, it is lurivalled, as it can ihsltef thousands 
beneath its roo^and sohietimcg roofiilto its meadow 
witli canvas to accommodate thousands more. Eor a 
grand ball, it is equally fitted, apd for tlie same reason. 
As a bazaar, it presents attractions whic h no other 
plaee possesses; and for lecturing objeefs, is ovStytoiag 
that could be desired. We have seen the Ba'm applied 
to all tliese purposes* and a gteat many mose; «tui in 













CHAMXBAfi’S JCnmNAH * 


lt« otiMcttlci ii ftcta witii tiio ftir of an ettaUiah- 
ni4)&t of anbwndod resoureei and ({onaine democratic 
pslBciplea—which combination of ^ualitica may 8«>rve 
to aroonnt 101 * the popularity it enjoys. * 

----- 

THJl ACCI-IMATION SOCIETY. 
Tiut our lively neighbours the I’rcnch have a ‘ restless 
curiosity,' has often b^ remarked: ‘ they arc always 
trying to And out something new,’ said traYclIcrs two 
hundred years ago; and tlio same may be said now. 
Tliis disposition loaiJj at times to goAd results; among 
which the opejations of tlie FotUiCt d’AccUmntion 
appear to he especially noticeable. This Society, 
having their head-quarters in Paris, seek to introduce 
"Ma acclimatise in Prance, and in diOereiit parts of 
the Preiich Empire, any such animal or vegetable 
productions 'or living animals as arc likely lo be 
useful; and an acepunt of their proeecdings is pub- 
•Ushed ‘in their periodical Dulletm. Wo have from 
timdt^timo made incidout^ mention of the Soeiety’s 
^doings, and as tlio lost number of their puhhunVon 
contains a few particulars worthy of attention, we 
present here a short summary. . 

First, wo have a report by M. Bernis, riiief veteri¬ 
nary officer of tbc army in Africa, on tlie production 
and improvement of horses in Alceria. lie dcsciibcs 
the qualities necessary in the male to insure s[K>ed, 
strcngtli, and ondiiranee, and points out the ilesirability ^ 
of choosing none but such as are p'er&ct in furni, 
because, 08 he shews, it is much better to improve the 
Arabian race within itself, than to have recourse to 
dangerous experiments in crossing the breed.—Then it 
appears that the kind best suited to tho elimnte'aud 
forage of Algiers axe those of Baxar in th(‘ Gironde, 
known in France as Bazadais cattle; and tho Minister 
of Wa!‘ is called on to lake the necessary steps lor 
transferring a few, by way of experiment, from one si le 
of the Mediterranean to the other. Ttio value of the 
Bazadais is said to bo demonstrated tiy the fact, that I 
numbers have been bought for improving (he Kngtish I 
breeds. I 

Next comes a report from M. If.wJy, director of th<‘ 
central govemmeul-nuraery in Algiers, euuueruing his 
experiments on tlij importation, eultufti, and acclim¬ 
ation of exatieto r ees yielding c.ioatchoue, gnttii-peteha, 
vegetable wax and 'tallow, camphor and quiii(fiiiiia. 
Hie results hitherto obtained are not satisfactory, and 
whether they will improve in future, reip.tins to he 
seen. Tho sweet sorgho—which,* ns our readers will 
remember, is a plant recently introduced from Chhin¬ 
ts likely to succeed, and repay the labour bestowed on 
it; and M.*nal'dy believes himself to be the drst to 
liave'noticed that when ahe plant is quite ripe, there 
is secreted on the stems a whitd resinous powder— 
a species of wax, from which candles can lie made. 
One hectare of sorgho will, as is stated, yield more 
than 100 kilogrammes of the powder. 

We have not yet done with Algiers. Tlio eastor- 
ofl plant grows naturally in that country, and it is 
dtswn that, while a hectare of olive-trees yields (500 
kUpgrammes of,un, and a hectare ofJ^lui-trees 000, 
U hsotare of thi oastof-oil plant wiU yield 1800 kilo- 
gtamOMs. JThe difference is so great, that if castor-oil 
taiWld l»us<yl in industrial purposes as tho other two 
sngi mlraportslit advantage would be gained to the 
Bouis, an ingenious chemist, Iwlievcs that 
hi^nui'lettled the question. He proved, some moutiif 


ago, that by distilling castor-oil upon (mneeutimtod 
potash, the sebauio acid and eapiylic a^ohol are 
extracted as separate products, which msir he> turned 
to good acchunt. Tho^sebaoio acid, ha^ng a b%h 
melting-point, may be employed instead oif stearie 
acid in the manufacture of candles; and if it be mixed 
with stearic acid, tlio hardpess and quality of the 
canjllcs are greatly improved, aniFin appearance they 
resemble porcelain. It is possible to use caprylln, 
.alcohol in all the purposes to which ordinary alcohbl 
IS pul, particularly in illumination and in the com¬ 
position of varnishes. From it, moreover, certain 
compound ethers may bo derived, of remarkiihlo odour, 
similar lo those winch bre at present largely used itk 
commerctf. 

From Africa to Asia—and we find Monsoigneur do 
Vorolleg, viear-apostolic of Maiitchouria, thanking the 
Society for has ing eleeti'd him an honorary member, 
and iMmniunicating further particulars resppclting the 
oak, or niouiitam silk-worm, winch are tho more inter¬ 
esting that the Italian worm seitns to bo threatened 
with dcstnictiuu. Itis reverenoe s.iys, that in the 
ungeniiil * Iniinie of Northern Asia the worms are often 
hatched bcloic the Ic.ivcs of the oak appear; and that 
to prevent llieir dying of hunger, it is the praotico tq; 
cut,olI the hraiielies, and place them in water, qflwreby 
I lie buds aie divt loped into a timely supply' of food. 
When tlie worms appioiich their chrysalis period, they 
.11 e exjHiscd lo the attacks of numerous enemies—ants 
I and buds, tiogs even, and snakes niid fiixes prey 
upon them greedily. To facilitate their feuding, the 
hr.meli from which they have eaten tho leaves is 
]>luekod off; and laid on the untouched branches, so 
tliat the rvornis Ihcraschea may' effect their removal. 
Tlieir silk is deseribed as less brilliant, coarser, and 
more rustic, but also stronger than tho silk of the 
mulherry-worm. Tin B|)ring-silk is whiter than that 
taken m .iiituiiin. Cocoons and eggs wore sent to 
France by' tlie aid of the Krenoh consul in China, but 
unfortunately under conditions which have proved 
' t.iliil to tlie success of the experiment. 

I 'J'ho iu>\t Item is one in which Europenu cultivators 
I will take iiileresl. AI. Saco strongly rcoomnieiids the' 
(ulturc (it the Imihous-rootcd chervil LTuvraphylbrn 
I /iiilbo’timi, an iiidigi'nous and biannual plant wliicli grows 
, 111 meadows, in dump forests, and especially in the 
ncighhoiirhood of brooks. In Bavariii, it is largely 
(iiUnated, wline it is regarded ns an excelluut veget¬ 
able. It rcquiics a light, open soil, as highly manured 
ns ;k)ssi1iU, but with old manure; under which con¬ 
ditions it })ro<luces tubereUw tlie size of a hen’s egg, 
and of an nvi r.ige weight of twenty grammes; and th» 
calculation ni,that one hectare will yield about eleven 
tons. This is eonsidured a good crop, Seeing tijjit it is 
raised from dam]) and otherwise unproduntivo lands. 
The smlis sown hrouduast, and nut too dose, in August 
or tSc]iteinber; it springs up in Mardi, and front Juno 
th August the stalk grows to a length of two mitres, 
and develops pretty and numerous umbels of white 
flowers, which give it a resemblance to the wild carrots 
Some of the tubercles are. ready' to be dug by tho end 
of .fuujt; but it is only in September they acquiro the 
^lellcious flavour of vanilla, whidt distingttiilies them, 
and they are then deservedly considered a delicaoy'fit 
for any table. They are to be dug up or forked SWI 
only as they arc wanted, for tliey keep much better fit 
tlq* groujid than in a cellar, and do not fear tlie hardert 
frosts. Early in the spring, thifee whioli have nmainm' 
in the soil shoot out their large dark-gr^n velvety 
leaves. The tfiberqles arq very nutritious; they 0 Mi» 
tain 21 per cent, of starch, perfectly similar to that of 
the cereals; and it may he extract^ as easily 
fiicula of potatoes, and by tlie same prbeoss. * * 

Wo may just add, that the (Mttnphyllm sOiMiti, 
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another ipeoiei, i»,atnaill7 Imown ai prodacing laavel { 
UMi'nl in loupa and lalads, and ao content oumlrea i 
toK the presqpt this notico of the procoodinga of 
the Aoclimation Society. « 

--—--- - - 

TEE GBEEE DEAGON OF SYDENHAM. 

I* waa in the ^ear'17G0 J reouivod tho laat tench of 
the artiat, and araa declared worthy .of being exalted 
to the top of a pole to point out to paasera-by the 
ortginal old well of tliu Sydenham watera; thoae 
watera of which Evelyn in hia diary thua writes:— 
‘September 2, 1076.—caiiio back by a certain medi¬ 
cinal spa waters, at a pla<'e called Sydenham Wella in 
Lewisham parish, much freqnented in summer.’ Yea, 
there I hung—the green dragon of Sydenham—no mere 
painted picture or shadowy representation, bit a real, 
substantial, wooden dragon, ‘ nat'ral as life,’ as everj - 
body said, though I do not know tlmt anybody bad ever 
met with my relations, or that any green dragon had 
ever bef<^ occupied my high position. 

iDie prido of ancestry seems a natural, I had almost 
said a pious pride; and 1 wuul<l fain believe tlint 
I was not tlie tlrst dragon which had adorned tiie 
post; but all 1 now know with certainty of my pre¬ 
decessors is, that we camo in with tiic extinct animals, 
ud this indeed ought to satisfy any one. I'cautiful 
i waa»ga I linng aloft, now turning jauntily on my 
swivel, and now braking down witli benevolent eye 
upon the drinkers at the well. The furze of the 
common on wliioh 1 stood was a dull, dead green, 
compared with tlic brilliant hue of in,v scales; tlic 
shepherd-boys looked at nio with wondering admira¬ 
tion, the very sheep stop[)ed their bleating, and the 
dogs their barking, as they passed me; but 1 will not 
speak niy own praises, for I had my faultST-indeed, 
we all have our faults, and what a eomi'ort tliis is to 
poor dragons like met Yes, 1 had my faults, and 
among them was that of playing witli tlie wind; and 
if I was not so steady as I ought to liave been, it was 
her doing; but someliow T could not help it, for on 
that common she was so pure aud so fresh, a’l scented 
with sweet gorso and bnratn, and lull of pleasant 
harmonies and sounds. She bad so iniiob on bee wings, 
that, 1 daresay, it was a relief to duburdeit llirseif 
to mo; and as for myself, 1 should have been lonely 
there but for her: she whispered ail sorts of tilings 
to me then, and oven now visits me lu in.v retreat, 
and tells mo liow matters go at the old .Sydenham 
well. It is au ill wind that blows nobody good, and 
my fickle playmate in adversity has become niy faith¬ 
ful friend in prosperity, coming in, as slie liues, through 
a chink in the wall to tell me of tlie eliauges of 'the 
ploM. She says that tlic Crystal Palace stands on 
^k EiUs, that the Wells Itoad is a lir(),ad higliway, 
that I’ig Hill is altered to Peak Uill, and tiiat the 
Hollow Uoombs and Glennie’s Corner are names almost 
forgotten. 1 like to lie here iti tliis old box~niy coflin, 

1 fflighlsrathcr say—and recall tho former days, tho days 
tihat ifro past, whcit the beautiful common, now covered 
with gas-liglited houses, was thick with hornbeam, 
Airae, aud blouk-tluxm, aud four or flvo cottages were 
dotted about like specks upon the green carpet. Their 
owners still live; and though time has changed tiiem 
almost as much os it has cliapged me, i know they .' 
oan remember uU this, and remember, too, bow jeni-' 
1 guarded the wells, aud how great was my 
ll^^ation when ono or two dared to pretend to 
Chalybeate springs, and drew away the comply from 
oAr dear, old, original welL Neither the Wliite llorso 
nor any other usnrpi|g signs lucceeded to any great 
Mttatft; weSme always suppoited|as w^ had a riglit 
1)6. fiw my master had the written opinion of tiie 
oAeInttad iPeter, who in llkiO pronoSncCd the 
Qraini Iteagon Well,to be the veritable spa, and a 
iQMCtails icnw foriOyeiy 111 to which Intmanity is belr.'i 


You may see the document to this day, tat we had It 
glazed, iWimad, and liung op; and if anything be the 
matter with yon, you will find your disorder In that 
wondrous caMogud of com^oints. » 

The waters had ajgreat reputation~-they ware a 
strong tonic—ani? I have seen them bring back the 
bloom of health to many a fading cheek. lb was. * 
pretty sight to watch, day after day, the some bri^t 
faces clustering round onb who .was as a lily among 
roses, and to observe their hopeful looks as she drank 
the waters' Irafore tho dew had left the grass, or the 
first blush of the sun had faded fropi the sky. Many, . 
it is true, came hero who were sick of nothing but an 
idle life. Age came to drink itself yopng, dissipafion 
to drown uearincss, and imagiiuitioii to be cured of 
never-ending diseases; but even these returned ro- 
fresheil by the early walk, the country broozo, and tf(b 
matins of the birds. 'I'^e birds—ali! that reminds me 
that in tlieso old days a bird-fair was held near us, 
though I care not nmoh to revert to it. It gave me 
pain to see the pretty songsters eiigcd, and I scorned 
the low idle company thus, brought to our wefts. 1 ' 
was glad, therefore, when the bird-f.iir was pToUl,bited, 
and, no worse elfeuts left than the cruel habit of 
spreading nets and snares for the poor elioristers of ’ 
the common. Yet perhaps, after all, it was natural 
that those wlio lived in close (Tuwdcd streets should 
covet the niiisic wliieli came to us from bush aud 
brake, fur the tiydenham eoiieevts of those times lasted 
linth night and day: tiie lark only' begun when the 
iiiglitingnlo left otf; and though wo lind not our Costas, 
Crisis, Didiis's, and Mnriots in the blue orchestra of 
the Crystal Palal-e, we had our thrushes, linnets, and 
htaek-hirds, who wnrhitd beneath green canopies hung 
with pearls of dew. When the wind brings mo reports 
of the doings qf Sydenham as it is now', I like to lie 
still ,nnd remind luysulf of what it was fifty years 
ago. 'VVo had our concerts, and we had our royal 
visits too; and as surely as tho Sydenliam fountains 
were honoured hv tho presence of Tier most gracious 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, so surely were tlie Syddnham 
wells lionoured by the iiresenco of His most gracious 
Majt'sty, George III. I remember it well. Little 
notice had been given of the royal intention; but long 
before the first flock of sheep was led by, and our 
neiglibonr liad trotted past ou her pony for the milk 
from I’ig.IIill, iny mistress had filletl bucket and basin 
witli the spa water, and left licr cottage unoccupied 
and sliut up for Ilis Ma^iesty’s amviec. No curious 
eye was pcrmitlted to look in; and tho wind so for 
revoreneed tlie royal wish that nolfn of tlieir 

procevlings from within reached mo or the old gossips 
and prying ureliius who peeped through tlie buslies to 
admire the noble soldiers that surrounded the cottage. 
JIauy' a one Jlicre was wlm envied ino my wst on that 
day, for I was privileged to see liim wlio was so 
sacredly kept from vulgar gaze; and as his kingly 
form bqiit to cross our little threshold, it seemed to 
me that his cheek wore a freshey eojoutf bis lip a 
pleasanter smile, and his eye 9 , brigliter light than are 
woni by coniniou me#i. What a chattering there was 
in tlie evening wlien tho cottage resumed its old 
habits 1—wliat marvellous tales were told of things 
tliat had never happom d! And even the next morn- 
) ing, tile tongues of old and young wont faster tiiaa 
their feet, as they passed on their way to Bock Hills 
to gather up the boughs and sticks which tho wind, in 
its boisterous mirth, iiod broken down, from the fine 
old trees there. 

No little env^ was croatetl ijy the Joyal visit, and ; 
when, some days atterwards, a messenger arrived with , 
a purse ns a present from the kipg, my master received 
it with a fervent ‘ May King George eoma sg<di?,*„bnt 
at tiio same time kept tlm matter tiIoae|'w*Vuch 
from fear of tho neighbours’ tougues as from dread of 
I tho highwaymen who haunt^ tho common and its 
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n^hlxmrtuiod. Now, wh|in I lay thii, wme Idea thewind<l««ii|htil|fttb0t>a!klof Tork'i Marcli at it 
' inly be formed of tbe terton of tlioke tongue*, for tlie jdaycd from- the tMtt on Peak HUI, my whole flume 
hlgiiwayinaa about this time were, at my matter said, trembled and viWated with delight. Few of the gay 
Mott 'OwdaefoBf.' Carriagei were* stopped in broad crowd who pass my old home on thtlffWay to tlw 
daylight; out own squire was^robbed of his watch Crystal Palace think of all tliis; but there ari oven 
before seven in the evening, and «ever afterwards among those, some who may remember how often, at 
travelled without h rohbing*watuh, made up expressly boys, they fought over again tho slmm-flght upon tW 
for tiie oocasions and it was necessary to apj^int a very spot; for long after thgt dw the common was 
patrol, armed with a dtlundel-buss, to meet the roacli the^ Aldersliott of our cliildren, £d thbre was not ir 
daily at the bottom’ of our hill. The wind brought mo furae-bnsh or a hawthorn-tree that h«tl not been taken 
. all these particulars, and told me how she had in by tlie French, only to be retaken by tho KngUsh. j 
I vain 'shaken the chains .of the two men who hung myself, alas! was but too often the mark of the 
m Hounslow Tleatli; but that nofliing daunted the w(iitld-be riflemen, and long suffered from tho attacki 
I highwaymen, wjio would carry on their depredations of the ju\culle artillery corps, llow great aro the 
j bweath the very gibbet itself. changes of half a century I Little did any but the 

I was sorry to hear so much of the wickedness of | hermit then think that in the April of 1855 the French 


r Taftnkind; but, to tell the trutli, wo of tho wells had hIIi.iiicc tflould he cmliodied by the presence of a 
' not mneli cause for boiisiing. J[ question whether any N.ij>oU on on tliat very spot, or that tho Coldstream 
but myself ever heard the sound of the purisli bills, (Jinirds, the Duke of Canibriilge, and the Crimean 
, for we were three miles from the church; and yet 1 heroes, should celebrate tho festival oflVace where the 
fear the clock was *‘.he outward sign most missed by Oxford Him s, the Duke of York, and the bold dlragoons 
*us, thongit even for this,we found a substitute in had fougiit their mimic fight. >• 

Ncv’Ml/*', tho slu'ijlieTdoaa, wlio brought her floek so Hut I eiiii say no more: tho changes and chances of 
jTegnlarly to the common from lier hovel at Hie loper fifty yeais arc full of sadness to men and to dragons. 
Tiili^, that the sight of her rope-girdled coat, red I could go on to tell of tin* murder of the hermit in. 
petticoat, and higli-crowncil beastr, were signals ns IPOS, the cnelosure of the common, and the last 
taurh to he depended on as the eloek, bell, or whistle drinker .it tlic wells some twenty years since; but alL 
o£ the railway-train. Poor Neville 1 slii* was the last tins makes the worm at nty heart gnaw sliarpcy.' Nc^ 
of the shepherdesaes. There was nothing Are.idim ralliVr would 1 lie still and listen to the whispers of 
about her; indeed, if report were true, her cliaraeter the wind, and, in tlie fast fulfilling predictions of old 


■was aa far from straight as the iron crook slie caniiHl 
She had what the neighbours ealled ‘an awkward trick' 
of aubstitutilig their live lambs fur her dead ones; 


Matthews, bid the mom of youth rise to new light. 
When I hear how green lawns, gentle slopes, noble 
terrace", and g.sy blossuni", have risen in the place of 


1 and it was will for her that her large floek i-ould the wood and of the common, I would fain helievo Hint 
I tall Do tales, and that T waa not a Solomon just nbqut the spiiita of the gentle flower-loving Fvelyu and tbp 
1 lambiiig-tinie. Poor Neiille! she dn*l in 1811, m gardcner-liermit still linger on the spot, and touch it 
I Lewiiliam workhonse~a sad end for the relic of the with a magic finger. When I am told of fountains 
I golden age! Every ]>l.ace li.ts its peculi.ir charrfeters, "liicli now soar upwards, as if impatient to touch the 
and we had ours; for, in addition to tiie l.ist of heavens, and now fall in showers of sparkling gems—• 
I tho sh^heniesses, w 0 had the last of the liemnts, for "ow clothed in dazzling briglitneas like «ome fair 
j Matthews, tlie Dnlwieli hermit, passed our door daily, iiridal train, ami now adorned by the sun with inautlcS 
I tJulike the slieplierdess, he was quiet and inoffensive; <•! rainbow lines -tben I wonhl fain behove that these, 


ocoasionully working in the gardens around, talking 
more to himself th.m to others, hut evei predicting 
the future greatness of Sydenham, and the wuinUifnl 
building which was to arise near Ins c.iie. Truly, he 
needed some vision of palace, funntain, and biiglitnohs, 
to make his head lie easy in his ie«ting-plaee, for 
this was a mere hole, hollowed out by- himself in the 
eartli, admitting liyn only on h.iiids anif knees; boast¬ 
ing no othMNIinuture than a kettle bung on sticks, 
and no liars or bolts,* save the few rough bushes v bicli 
guarded its entrance. Many who came tmtlie wells 
went a few stops further to see the hermit's ease; 
and for soeeral years he shared with us tfic cuiiosity 
and regard of the wonder-loving puhhe. 

I lived on in peace for many years, watching these 
strange beksgs and tlie drinkers at the well; bn/ T now 
began to be weak, mid the wind turned me round jiist 
as she liked. In short, my constitution began to shew 
signs of breaking up, when a run our of war reached 
ns, and revived my sinking frame. Our tastes have 
always been wailike, from the days of 8l Oeorge and 
upwards. Imagine, then, withSlut joy 1 heard of tlie 
miows and sham-flghts which were to be held on 
common! Many still live who rememher those 
* yy* ! foe old men cannot tell you the exact date, 
tl^ will say; ‘It were in the nineties;’ and they 
wlU telate how. soldiers took the nlaoS of sheen, and 


a ^ - -tv ' a * •-- S'SW'S was V* viJK jfafcaavaap 

IwrkM retsTcit before the brave Eni^sh 
[ Common, I noted the valour of 

OTMBIDm, fn*! foe shots of the aiy Bifles, the 


loo, arc the spirils of the wells—these, those pleasant 
SyUenluim waters so ‘much frequentt'd in suinuier.* 


T 11 1’, N 1 G II T I N G A L L 
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Line the wooing dose, 

Bi(‘.it1iing an air of tenderness aiuuiid; 

Anon flicii changjng suddenly, as thongii 

Some store of joy at length hail found a voice; 

And fast and eager gave it utteranec so. 

Kie tlig full lieait had iinished to rejoice— 

Thine secinetb nut one voice, but many, flowing 
Like welling streams escaping from their thrall, 

Stopped hut by floating lilies near them growing, ■ 

And ninkiiig many a noisy water-fall— *• ^ 

A livulet of voices, sweetly blendiif!^ 

In choral harmony j then quickly after 

L'iianging, beyond all human comprehending, 

Now to a voiee of grief, and BOW of laughter. » i 

A#iiuddfsa as the sun in April time, 

It imrsts in gladness forth, fresh, IhriUhig, lowl} ' 

Partaking, like the year’s most fitfU prime, wvi# 
Of joy and gloom—tho rainbow and foe cloud, 'f i»v' i 

Tha( voice in listening (dlencb all hath bound, 

So wild and thrilling Is its^witohing tone; ** 

A wondrous roelodyi-a streanuof oound > , 

That flo^tefo and on, atui trier, everfon. 
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TUB DRAMA UNDKU DIFFICIILTIHS. 
Tiioroii nipocB aro as i>leiitiful as blacU Iiorru's in tin' 
Bast liiilia C(>ropiUO''s dominions, to iiuL them with 
aijy comfort, you must t ithor bo accredited by the 
maiptates in Leadenhall Street, nr tielont; to an olil- 
established mercantile liouse in liomh.iy, ^Madras, or 
Calcutta. Snug fortunes an* occa.si()n.illy ni.ide by 
indigo planters, lawyers, and a few other lucky indi¬ 
viduals ; but as a general rule, money-making is a 
monopoly cxelusirely enjoyed by the privileged elavJcs 
mentioned above; and the mere fortune-seeking adven¬ 
turer, without capital or couneotiuns in the I'ountry, 
would do well to avoid it as he would a mad eleidiant 
or a wounded tiger. 

To the hn'thron of the sock and hnskin, India can 
never prove a Dorado - the expense of the jourm'y, tiie 
heat of the climate, and, lastly, tiie eomparatiwly small 
mimber of Buropeans in each station, acting as an 
effeetuid damper to any unterprisin" aiiMous 

to strut tlieir hour upon an Aiiglu-Indian si.ige. 
Perhaps when railways are more genenilly introduced 
in the country, and Inggage-i ana have fuperscijed 
bultook-haekeries, gri'ater facilities w ill Ik* afforded to 
the roving Thespian for the display of his art; Imt even 
with tiie advantages of expeditious travelling, and the 
consequent saving of time in his transit iioiii one 
station to another, cantnniiieiits large enough to .dlbrd 
him the ohjeet of hia amhition, a ‘ ciowded house,’ are 
‘like angels' visits, few .and far heivieen,’ and tlic poor 
player, at tiie end of Ids tour through tlie provniecs, 
would in all probahility iind himself poi.rer tliaii when 
ho starte'l. 

Tlien* /ini'c hocn instances, however, w liere legitiinnie 
professors of the dramalie art have lieen»hold iiiough 
to try tiicir fortune in tins discouraging country, and, 
inuroover, li.avo earned .t scanty subfistcnce 1>> tlic 
exercisa of their vocation. A few years ago, a kind of 
tbcalAical Ida Pfi^ller, who announced herself in tin' 
largest type, mid with a profusion of notes of admira¬ 
tion, as * Miss Clara Bltou of tlieTlieatre Royal C'ovonl 
Uarden,’ made a solitary expeditioji through India, 
where, with ,tlie assistance of sonic gooii-saturi'd 
amateurs, she starred it in legitimate drama to tlie 
Wonderment of such of the iiopulation as had never 
seen a live actress licfore. And n French comedian, 
with a wife who combined millinery and ballet-^ancinu, 
(fltvhed his tent in a liAgc hill-station in the norta- 
west; where ho oocasianally trea\ed the valetudinarians 
conmogatea there for the benefit qf tliwr health, and 
tlio Indies e^aped from the damaging elTguta of a hot 
sestoa in the plains, to a ndRdescript sort of enter- 
MimneAt, comprising vaudeville, singing, and dancing* 


—tlic pirouettes and sliort ]>ettieoats of the littfb 
Freuehw uiiiiin in the latter part of the performance, 
considerably^ 'ouisliing the natives who witnessed 
tlie exhiliilii^ ' ‘/uir nautch-girls being enveloped ill 
clouds of flitiX ’rupery, in flu* graceful luaimgsment 
of which tlieir* l chi(*lly eoifsista. » • 

Aji attempt \> also maile to estaUlish a permiment 
theatre at Ciile\, '; hut tlie good iieople inhabiting 
thiit City of Pala\ are so busy ni.aking their fortunes, 
and in such a Ini ^ to get home to spend them, that 
they iiave no time to be amused; and the little Bans 
Souci, after a gullmit struggle, filled fur want of sup¬ 
port, was shut iqi for some years, and now flourishes, 
1 believe, as a sort of Oiieiital Mayiiootli. 

In this deartA of professional talent, the English 
public ill liidi .1 IS entirely dependent for dramatu* 
eiitorlaininent upon the efforts of the amateur; and 
private thi*atiie.ils, tlioii'di usually ])ooh-puohed, and 
voted ^slow at honu*, are at a high premium in a 
eouutry where any atlciiipt to dispel the ennui, and 
v.iiv the inoiiotuny uisep.irable from a residence there, 
is hailed ns a houn by the wliolo cnmniunity.* 'I'he 
clever actor is a most piqiiilnr character, ('specially if 
he be in tlie comic line; lie gets the credit of all the 
goo'l things be says on the stage, and is a‘stunner,’ 
‘ail .amusing person,’or ‘a funny man,' according as 
the opinion is di'livcrcd by a'rollicking subaltern, a 
pi iipoiis old liignig, or a frisky young lady. This 
rcjint.itiuii is not witliout Its iiiconvi'iiieiicc, liowever. 
Irreverent yuu'iis sl.ap him on tlie back, and treat 
linn with the greatest familiarity; jijjyoas tlioy 
approseh tlie Claude Melnotte of'the company with 
f(*ar and It'ciiibliiig; and when, to fill up a c.asf, the 
eomii* man good - nntureiily nll(>iiipts something 
serious or sc^itimeiital, tlie inidiunce, only iA*customod 
to SIC him ill Box wul rill, or Ihmhustcs Furiosn, 
prillokiiigly siiistake his pathos for drollery, and will 
insist upon langliing when he is ^duiiyg Ms best to 
make them ery! ^ 

Every st.itioii of .any ai^e or standing in India 
pos.si'sses its regular Adelphi or Lyceum, built by 
subscription; hut in tiiosc lately estahlishod, such os 
Itumh.illah, for iustanee, the abode of the drama is 
* generally an empty barrauk. A stage is erected at 
one end, and tlic rcraaiiider of the boiiding divided 
into compartments. Each s{iectator finds his own 
seat, ('hairs, tiekolcd with their owners’ names, are 
sent to the dres^circlc; and th* occupints of pit and 
gallery sit on forms contributed from the various 
barrack-rooms. A carpet is laidtdowti for the quality, 
and the floor is progressively raised from thesitKihBSlra, 
so tliat tlie gods can see over the heads of pit and boxes. 

Wooden chandeliers, covered with flowers* and 
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InlttUnff with cnndlcs, hang bjr Tatiegated ropea Arom ercry allowanee for hU agUation, and the ahaurditjr of 
th« cobwebby .beams that support the lofty roof— his posiliod, that ‘Enry’a' education must have been 
elegaDt festoons of party>oo1ourcd calico take away sadly neglected. > 

ftom the bf^noss of the* white-'Wasked.walls, and a Another t^mmon sin against Lindley Mhrray is that 


proscepium is rtf bright salmon colour, ornamented in 1 
with imitation stage-boxes, afid surmounted by a clioice tlic 
specimen of animal pninting, in the sliaiie of tlio royal —a 
arms—more remarkable, perhaps, a.s a display of ad'v 


tlic insult ought tobavo indi{|'nantly exclaimed: ‘What! 
—a bhwl’ and, drawing his swgrd, hhvc invited ids 
adversary to ‘co'me on;’ instead of which, the injurod 


loyalty than xoologienl research, and jusHOviig a doubt nobleman, heedless of emphasis, exclaimed^ ‘ W/tai a 
in the spectator’s mind as to ‘which is the lion.’ 'riie blow!’ as if admiring the muscular strength of the 
drop is a mastor-iTieee, 'm winch tfie artist, despising opponent thaf had administered it. 
the tamo classieui laiuhenpe, or arclytectural bit of The stjlu of pseecs performed depends a good deal 
■till life commi5u in an lilnglisli theatre, h.ss depleted a ujiontha eompany: Oflicers delight in I’lanclie’s dramas, 
brilliant scene from a ballet, copied from tile with splendid t’liarles TI. sort of dresses, all velvet, 

£i>ntion Aem, or a spirited representation of the action buff book*, gold-law, and feathers; or elegant drawing- 
of Chilliiiiivnillah, in which the sti-reotyped oilicer of room comedy, with the usual adjuncts of white kid 
baltle-seenes, with his hair s^renming in the wind, is and pateiit leather—it being a favourito delusion of 


i||ttiug with iiiueh ease and grace on the inv.triable 
while charger, pricing in an impossible position on 


tli<‘ gentleiuan-niiiateur tliiit he can act Sir Charles 
Coldstream as well as Mr C. htallicws himself; totally 


an inaccessible bit of ground, clieeriiig on hm men forgetting that a gcntleiuan in private life is a very 


with his sword in one liahd and his cockiKl-iiiit in the diflercnt character from .i gentleman on tlio Stage, 
other, |be remainder of tlie picture being a lictcro- Soldiers, on llic other band, iiicliiio to diabolical or 
geneous mass of dead Sikhs, smoke, ami biij oiicts! sanguinary melodrama— they cannot li.ave too many 
The scenery generally, in Imli.i, is of an original | terriftc combats or enough of blue Are. Nautical pieces, 
and Blrikitig character, being distiiiguislicd by a bold iull of boarding, liornpipcs, ‘w'alkiiig the plank,’ and 
defiance of all rules ol jK-rspectivc, wlncli never fails to ‘auekiiig the monkey,’ arc also very popular; but theft 
have its due ofl’ect upon the bewildered Bpecl.itor, and greatest delight is a ghost! Any tiling supernAtural or 
the artists are usnally either anmtour dabblers in oils horrible, such as a headless figure in a white sheet, or a 
and water-colours, or privates who, having eomineiieed spectral CorsicaiiUrotlK r pointing to his wounded breast, 
life as plumbers and glaziers, got sick of jtaiiit and i creates a Jurate. All ranks, however, unite in liking 
putty, and excliangwl the brush for the musket. Should wlnat an Adolph! playbill calls a sereamur; and broad 
hyiiereritieism, as is sometimes the ease, uncharitably farce, as it is the easiest, is always the most successful, 
mistake their clouds for feather-beds, or detect a The iusaiie individual who attempts to nian^ a 
faueilul resomblatico In their trees to cabiiiiges, the c()Uii>.iny[ of geiillemeii-uniateurs must be no ordinary 
Indian Bevel-leys console tliemselves with then (Iwl ton, iiiorlul. lie must give every one a good part and 
that the works of genius have always lieeti liMlile to a h.nidsonie dress, and must read one at rehearsal, 


miseonstruetion, and tliat canvas e.ni be liuugbt very 
cliesp in the bazaar. 

GiA not liaving been l.dii down yet in tliis unen¬ 
lightened land, and heing one of the j'eta tilings not 
exported from England in htniietieully sealed camster-, 
the foot-lights are composed of do ole cotlon-w a Ks | 


and suiiefintend the manufacture of the otlier. He 
must make up his mind to he cut by half bis acquaint¬ 
ance for not doing so. Jle must be a Judicious 
eoiubinalioll of tile jiirtitrr in re and stiauittr in modo, 
and must coax, bully, wlieedle, or snub, according to 
cm uinslaiiccs. lie must, on occasion, be bis own scene- 


standing in tumblers balf full of water, on the loji of i painliT, pioperty-man, jironipter, and call-boy 


wliicli floats a qiiantity^jiif coco.i-iiut oil, and the st.ige . 
is darkened, when necessary', by nuMiis of a board j 
working on binges. i 


niu'-t never ie.ivc the tbeatn-, except when, regardless 
of cni/p dc Mhil, he is rushing about the station in 
jiursuit of some backsliding or rehearsal-shirking 


TIio duty of putting this up is usuallv confiiled to amateur, lleiiiustsijjieriiiteiiilevcrythingandcvery- 
the Big Drum, who sits III the (). J’.emkof tlie orchestra, body in a temperature ranging from a hundred in the 
and raiseipjj^with Ins hand, having been previously sli.uie to botiing heat in the sun—iti fact, lie must be, 
instnictec^t reluMraid as to the propir tiiueyfor so as Mrs W.ilaprop says, ' like C’erlierus, three gentlemen 
doing—the aforesaid Brum inviiriably niiy:!iking the at once;’iiiiJ must partake of the united qualities of 
cue, and daikeiiing in the wrong place, tlureby pro- a lion, a l.imb, aud a salainatidor. 
ducing eljpcts of the most stiirtlnig nndii-oiilrmlietory The fiist step toW'iirds geltiug up a performance ia 
character; or he is so engrossed-by tlie uetiiig, that ho invarialily a'tiffin; for as in Enghiiul no business can 
forgets it altogether, till remmdod of Jus error by tlic be transiieted w illiout a dinner, so in India tiftm is tli© 
energetic^lantomime of the proinjiter round t^je corner meal at uiid alter wliicli all all'.iirs of importance are 
of the prdscepiunk—a performance immciisi-ly reiislied discussed. On these festive occasions, so muclgnoise is 
by the andienee, and rejj arded with shouts of applause, ‘made, and such a quantity of buttle^ iK-er imbibed, that 

Every European regiment bus its ri-gularly organised nothing is decided; every one has a favourite play, imd 
company; but in large stations the anpi drainalique wants to take tiie priucipat part; and the only tiling 
includes every one who lias, or fancies he has, any carried unanimously is, tiiat the invidious task of 
bistrioiiic talent, from the gcutral to the drummer-boy;, seleotmg one, and distributing the other, shall be left 
and the result is often a very creditable performana‘,| to tliiniiihflppy individual, a few of whose multifarious 
displaying an amount of good acting that would not duties have been detailed above. i 

disgrai-e a London theatre. The great difficulty in India consists in proouOTg ; 

There are gome very clever amateurs among the ladies for our dramas; and in tho absence of profea- 
•oldiers; but a serious drawback to^eir perfoniianee ^oual aid, we aro obliged to have recourse to the 
is their systentaiic ill-treatment of ijfc letter II. We practice, common in Sliokspesire’s time, of making boys 
Wtnrally feel disgusU-d with Richard HI. when we take women’s parts. *Eor this jmrposo, the Judicious 
hear tliatconseieDee-^ri'jken monarch bellowing loudly manager seizes uuon all lately imported AdetS) befoJte 
fhrVa^her orsc;’ and if a desjiairing lover, regardless their voices get greff or their moustaches incipient, and 
of «n» white ducks, drops down on his kneesyiand fortliwitit puts liiem into pi-tticoats; and pretty Igdy- 
ftsmtScly implores his ‘ U-autiful nemmar' to fly with i like little men, with small waists, and falsetto 
hm lUthftii Bnty,’ we canaoL help thinking, making' aro ruthlessly deprived of their whiskers, and pi^Uiea- 
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and bustled into models of symmetry and elefcance. 
All sorts of Ingenious derriccs arc resorted to, to round 
off the rectangular figures of lanky ensigns and bony 
young cornets, who, with the gssistanco of.crinoline and 
Otlicr artfnl contrivances, are converted ‘ into stately 
queens,-fat landladies, sentimental tl^insters, or pert 
chamber-maids, according to demand. Very lifelike 
and natural curls are inojinfacturcd out of tow,4'iblion, 
and Berlin wool; "two or three skeins of worsted, 
plaited, make capital ‘ back-hair,’ anti a net covers a 
multitude of sins. The ladies of the station are laid 
under eontribation for old dresses, bonnets, and shawls, 
which, though rather shabby, and unable to boar tin- 
light of day, look perfectly splendid at night; and if 
new and gorgeous dresses be required, gla/.ed caliuo 
is a very good imitation of satin, figured eliinlz of 
brocaded silk, and cheap eottou-velvut lo(>k> like the 
best Genoa by candle-light. Native tailors do the 
necessary millinery and dress-making, under the 
superintendence of a soldier's wife, who acts us 
lady’s-i&aid to the company. 

The difflonlties of costume having been got over, 
the be-wlgged and bc-flounci d young Venuscs are put 
through a coarse of feminine tniinine, and drilled in 
all the little airs and graces essenti.il tu an eleg.iiit 
female deportment. Thej arc taught to take short, 
^incingsteps, courtesy without Itobbing, salute affection ■ 
ately*!]^ looking over each other’s shoulders, ni.iiiage 
their dress gracefully when sitting down, fan them'elves 
prettily, run with jiropriety, faint beeoiningly, scream 
naturally, and, above all, hold their laee-cd;>ed 
pocket-handkerchiefs by the centre, and not at the 
corner, as these awkward young ladies invatialilj- lo. 

In spite, however, of the greatest care in uilueating 
and ‘making up’ our actresses, tlie eonsequeiieea of 
tins Elizabethan custom are ludierons in tho extreme. 
Cluse-shaveu, blue chius^ which no amount of paint or 
powder will conceal—voices, which coming apparently 
from elegantly dressed females, souml intensely gruff, 
as if their f.iir owners were suffering from Be\crc cold 
in their heads; or, if pitched in a high key, occnsiuiially 
breaking down, making tlie contrast more h.UKli.tlile— 
strides u good deal more than the tliirty-six inches 
allowed by Her Majesty's regulations us tlio proper 
length of pace for ‘quick’ time—w.iists, in spite of tliu 
mo.st exernciating compression, equal in diameter to a 
good, silted barrel—too liberal on exposure tif h,indnl — 
artificial prominence indulged in witliout judgment to 
an absurd extent, or dispensed with altogether, giving 
a straight up-and-down appearnuce to the hinuun form 
divine ridiculous to behold—or perhaps some terrible 
catastrophe, when the whole structure, uriartistie.il]y 
put together, comes untiiimed or untied, and gives way 
‘ with a run,’ leaving the blushing ifi'b'ttante a eliautie 
ruin, afraid to stir, lest a mure alarming^et/iose should 
take pyteo, till tho curtain descends precipitately amid 
screams of laughter, and «-licves her modest confuiium! 

These little contie-temps <-oiistitute half tlie fun of 
amateur tlieatricals; and if nutlting of the sort liappeiiej, 
tho &udience woi)Id consider themselves defrauded oV 
part of their legitimate amusement. 

An actor becomes nervous, forgets his part, and 
after writhing about in mute agony for some time, 
with his arras and legs spasmodically agitatei^rusiies 
wildly off the stage, carrying a practicable door witlil 
him, and is found moaning in tiie green-room, in mueli 
tbs same state as Mr Winkle after he had been 
hwlgered by Serjeant Buzfuz. The stage is kept 
waiting while an amateur inspires himself with ‘ nuU-li 
Souiugc;’ in his haste to imhibo which, half goes ttic 
vrroug way.and ho is hurried off by tlie manager, nearly 
chok^ anff gasping, and, heedless pf mp or prompter, 
pluugss into a dialogue throe scones off. Tli,e ‘drop’ is 
not ready alt the end of a piece, and the dramatit personoi 
stand in a semicircle bowing and scraping like so manj^ 
Ghiiiese manduins, aud looking savagely up at the 


curtain, as if Mol would bring it down, till the audience 
are tired of applauding, when a general Bolt takes 
place, and it eventually descends on an empty stage. 
Iloors spoktn of as locked are palpably open—•cha¬ 
racters are killed by pistols tiie prop;frty-nj»n has 
forgotten to loud*—half of a p.iiace ‘flat,’ all gilt and 
pnperbread, meets lialf a cottage one, decorated with a 
kitelien dresser— tree ‘wings’ appear in drawing-rooms 
—streets are paved with’gay coloured i-nrpets, and a 
hundred otlier tlioafriciil enormities eommitti'd that 
would send Mr ('liarles Kean into ti-fame eoiivulsions, 
Notwitlistaiiding these drawback^, a Inss is unknown 
—tlic most unmitiiratvd ‘stick’ receives a liiir sli.ire of 
encouruqement—and considering the /emperaturo ho 
has to pertorm in, Hie Indian amateur is certainly 
entitled to anjthim.' Imt a cool reception. The atmu- 
spluTC of an liioiliy'< llieatre in the dogdays is raflivKa 
trial of one's pouers of ondiiraiice, Imt an Indian one 
during the ‘hot Maai-ir can bo compared in poiiiUof 
temperature only to the engine-room of a steamer in the 
lied Sea. Tlie amlienee on tle-se loceasiuiia are toler¬ 
ably cool and comfort ible„ ns ]miikahK are sunnging 
over their lieails, and a kind ot wiqimwiiig tnlp'htne, 
cal'pd a tliennantadote, is ]miling cool air .tlirough, 
wet ‘ kuskiis ’—11 kind of root, agreealily seented 
— into tlie body of tiie linuso all iiiglit; but this 
c-annot be mamtgi-d behind Hie scenes, wliieh, with the 
lieiit of Hie liglils, and the nceessily of keeping all 
doors Bad windows simt lo ]irevent a draft putting 
lliein out, is coiiicrted into a sort of lanler. Swanns 
of mosquitoes, distuibed liy tlie moving of Hie scenery 
from tlii>ir .icn.il abodes in the 'dies,' go open-muutbcd 
at the siinmeiiiig amateur, attractc-d perliaps iiy his 
glittering diiss atiri make him tiie ceiitK'ol a system 
of ]>itilcss persecution: stre.ims of paint and perspira¬ 
tion run down tlie faces of stage-struok heroes and 
henvnes, uttirly rummg tlieir iittempts at ‘making 
up;’ ^ml the tliealneal niuitirs gel tiinmgh their re- 
speetive parts only by the aid of reiwateU doses of iced 
eliampagiie, and oilier stimulants. A scene like the 
following—quite a fareo in itself—giK-s on for tho 
twenly minutes befoie Hie rising of Hie curtain. 

Scene-Tho st.ige of tlie Sunderbund Tlieatre; time 
—8 1 ’. It., tlie lioiir named in the bill for Uie perform¬ 
ance to couimem'e; tliermometer, a hundred and 
sometiiing ; dressing rooms atstlie sides opening on to 
Hie stage ; seene-sllifters in red jackets and forage- 
eaps settin-i Hie scenes for tlie Sclimiljor Scandnl, under 
tiie direction of a stout sirguant, m a wliite livery 
coat and plusi? brv-eehes, wlio uniy.*s Hie resiioiisibio 
ofliees of prompter and stage-servant, < ff-aWting in tho 
lattes eap.ieity on account of Ink ealvi-.s, vInch.are 
‘ pro-digimis,' and a standing joke with tiiu ‘gods’ 
w iienever he m-ikes his up[iearanee 

Amateiiissiii various stages of undress arisw.mderiiig 
about, manuscript iff hand, muttering tu tlieiiiselves, 
or gestieiiJaiing (unmisly, aini making horrible faces 
bilore kiuking glasse--. Crabtree is liearin^ Snake his 
Iinrt in one corner, and -loseph flurfa'iu is arranging 
Mann's 'o.itk hair in anutiier.^ Jiowley, a fat assistant- 
surgeon, is drawing •black lines all over Ins jolly ted 
face, in a iiopeless attempt to give it a wrinkled appoar- 
aiice. Lady Teazle—in an old satin dress, tho gift of 
the judge’s wile, and a'plume of ostrich feathets, cut 
out of Sliver pn)ier—is sitting on an imitation mangle 
ill tho middle of the stage, drinking brandy and water, 
and puffing out volunies of smoke from a long Tri- 
cliiiiopoli cheroot, w ilh her feet on the bach of a chair, 
displaying a ^r of elephantine anj^les, which are 
usually decorate with boots and sxmTs, her ladyship 
lioldiiig an appointment in tlie governor-general’s 
body-guard. A wonder-striokim native is fanning her 
with a haud-punkali, to prevent the amaigam atj on of 
Hicrrosti and lily—in other words, the rouge andpearl- 
jiowder, composing her complexion. Sir Oliver Sur¬ 
face, an animated lath, is attempting, with pillows and 
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other bulky articleB, togire a more Imposing appearatice 
to hie spaio anatomy, and visibly melting away during 
the process. Lady Snocrwell—a baldheaded civilian, 
the coliector^f Maugopore-<-i8 sticking on a black slicep- 
sbin beard for Muses, »n amat^r intrusted with the 
part, uu accuifnt of liis Jewish cast of aountcnauce. Trip 
and Csyeloss, tw(f commissariat officers, arc squabbling 
fur the pOhNCSsien of a gaudy yellow waistcoat with 
blue sprigs; ami MrB,Candour—a littlu major, and of 
course podgy—is bnwiiiig for some one to ‘book’ her. 
Native servants are flying about in a state bordering 
on distraelinn at the bewjlderiiig orders of their excited 
masters. Serenms fur .assistamv amf shouts of laughter 
resound on all sides, ('orks are i>u]i])i|ig everywhere, 
collisions Voi»st.\ntly occurring, everybody is in every¬ 
body cl-se's way, .'ind all is liurry, bustle, and confusion. 
•■’iSnter Captain Crummies, tlie manager, dressed ns 
Sir Peter Teazle, minus liis wig, and witli a forage-cap 
oq, in tile slate of excitemeurusuid with managers on 
ipghts of iterfornianee. lie is followed by a puiikaii- 
wallah, who Inus sotue trouble in keeping up witli bis 
ubiquitous master. ^ 

A'ir,*Pa<cr. Novj. tlien, look aliv(>, \ou fellons: tlie 
Overtma’s just going to begin. StiiKc iqi, .Mr Crtaher 
(telegrapbing from tlic side to tbe liand-master in tlie 
orchestra). By .love! (iooking ihrongli a hole in the 
drop) tlie house is nearly hill, amt the Inigailier’s eome. 
Vanislii yon Higglers (niakiug a dash at a gi'onp of 
griiuiiiig natives that arc nowding in to sim' this saliili’s 
aawfcA)—clear tlic road, you sons of blacking-bottles 
(driving them 1ielter-.skelter in all diroction.s). Pmi an.-iy, 
Alephistupheles—1 'in |iarbiiiled (sinks into ehali ). 1IuIlo.i' 
who’s been smoking? (slatting up). • 

y.atfy Teazle (concealing her elioroot, and lonking tlie 
picture of innocenee). It's tlie lamps, I timik. 

Hir P, No, it isn't—the I,amps don’t liurn lidtaeeo! 
(perceivmg her Trichinopoti, and eoaaiiigh) - Now ilo pot 
it out, Bagot; you know it’s against tin- lailes. ’fllty 'll 
stuell it in front, and theti tlieie’ll be a row. 

LadyT. All right: only one move wldtT-there (tlnoning 
it awitj', and hitting Joseplt Surface in tlie eye its lie eonics 
on the stage). 

Joseph iHurfiice. Come, I srj. 

Lady T. Bi*g pardon, old lellow; I (’■'dii’t nie.m to liii 
you—I aimed at tlial coolie. 

iVfr Oliver Surface (wlio, having fmislied Ids .'nfiiiig, k 
panting on a sofa with tiro native.s fanning him). I say, 
CruiumleH, if you don’t Itegin soon, there'll he nothing left 
of 1118 lint wool ami feathers, lloie, Butler, hring me 
sometliing cold in u hneket. < 

Sir P. "W'hat's this mangle doings hei'<^ in I.ady Sneer- 
welt’s drcssilif^oom, AIeri-ywr.UIier'i' It's not wanted till 
tbe farce. ' «. 

Seryeasii ^rerrywealtier. I eonldn't get a toiha-table, -ir, 
and i 'in going to rnaUe the in.tiigle do with a .sheet and <i 
lookiiig-glaaip • 

- A’ifOh, very well. Ju.st go»in front, will you, and 
P pull the carpel struiglit. 

The sergeant’s appearance before tlie curtnui is tlie 
signal for roars of* laugliter, and sliouts of ‘ calves ’ 
from the gallery, which send him back a good deal 
flustered, but smiling, ns the corpulent non-commis¬ 
sioned officer is secretly vain of liis supimrtcrs. 


Lady Sneemell (entering frotq dressing-room in a state 
of transition, and with a Bhaving-bru.sl) in lior hand). tVill 
any one lace me ? 11)ave to go on in the fust scene. 

Sir Petyamin parkbite (a powerful Hibernian). T will. 
Come here, and I’ll make you an ilUgant figure. I-ay 
honid of something. Are yon ready? 

I N. (clnqiidng a wing). Kes! IJiillawayl 
Sir P. (tuggihg at laee), Iloy-oaT Iloy-oh 1 
(fiods S. Oh, not so tiglit. Let go. I can’t breqthe. 

^ , Sir P, One—-two- tl»ne -haul. (Luce gives way, and 
flirgaiiainin tiynblcs through a scene.) 

'■“■“(J) & Thank goudueas I • 

(P, (rbsUog at Sir Beiijamip, and picking him up), 
then, stupid 1 \Vc ’ro not playhig a pantomime, that 


1 ■! 


you need go flying through the scenery in that harlequin 
fashion. * 


Sir P. Och I my leg’s broke. 

Sir P. Botjier your leg I Look at the hoi»*yo'tVe made 
in tliat panek Bring a nfertlc and thread, Metryweathor, 
and see if yon eaia’t stitch it up. 

Sir P. And tlicn come and try your hand on «y 
pantaloons, seigcant; they’re split to ribbons I (looking 
ruefully down at his fractured gdrmej^, and limping away). 

Maria (a skinny young ensign m white muslin, who 
looks more like a lamp-post than a young lady). Has any 
one seen my silk stoek)iig.s I Will this do, Ciniumlcs’? 
(shewing her dress, and turning round for inspection). 

Sir P. No—of course not! Yoii’ie not sufficiently 
developed, my deaf. Lndies in Sheridan’s tinio wore like 
balloons. Where’s Mrs lirown’.’ 

Maria. Slie ‘s dressing tlic iniijor I (The major is Mrs 
Cimdoiir.^f 

Sir P. When she ’» firiislieJ him, tell her to iimko yon a 
good deal ]>luiiipei-; and liiiiig me some Indian ink, and 
ni give you a pair of cyebtows. 

While lliis operation is being performed, cn&r Trip 
and Careless, very much excited. 

Trip. I 'll wear it I 

Carrlets. No, you won't; I will. 

'J'rip (on one side of Sir Peter). Didn’t you say, 
(.ruiiiiiiles, 1 was to wc.ir tliat yellow waistcoat? 

f’o)f. (at the other side). No, you said I was. , 

Sir P. Wliat doi s it matterTJiere arc olheqs da tllC 
wardrolie, 

(’arc. But it's too good for a ■servant. 

7'iip. No gentleman would he seen in sueh a thing. 

Care, (who lias the eoveled garment on). Well, I’ve 
got it, and I shall keep it. 

Trip ^witIl dignity). Then 1 won’t act I 

Sir P. (Luighing). Nonsense. I’ll lend you twice as 
good n one (producing a flimiing red waistcoat from a box, 
with whii'fi 'I'rip retires triumpli^ntly). 

Josejdt Surface (with cork in his h.aiid). 1 say, Bagot 
(to I.aiiy Te.ule), give me a p:dr of iuoust.iehes. 

Sir No, lui; yon ii'iiMi’t wear moustaches. Wily, 
Maria will he w.'i'iMng a jiaii' next. 

Lady S. (who is progresshig in her toilet, and presents 
the unusiuil appearance of a liighly rouged and splendidly 
dre.ssed holy, with a perfectly bald liead). 1 say, Crummies, 
I advi'C you not to go )iear niy wife ; slie's awfully savage 
with yon tor niakiug me lut oil'my wliivkevs. 

Sir I', ion look twice as well without them. 

Lady S. (iainiiioii1 ’ll do anything for you in tlic low 
eoniic line ; liut this is niy laxl ap|)euraiiee in petticoats. 

Kilter Mrs Itrown, t’.ie ‘ iiidy’s-maid,’ an antiquated 
old female, witii an intiaracd eountenance, Bite is 
evidently in tliat stage of senii-intoxication, popularly 
known as ‘half-seas over,’ caused by her iiaving 
skilfully intercepted severaj consignments of liquid 
inleiiiled for the refreshment of tlic amateurs. She 
stnmis sw-iiyviig to and fro in the doorway of tlio 
ladies’ dressing-room, ami articulates liuskily. ^ 

Mrs Prmen. Were you awatiling me, f’ap’ji Cmmmlc ? 

Sir 1‘. Y''s, Mrs Bri)« ii. Look there (pointing to Maria’s 
Jimp medieval fignre) • that won't do. • 

Mrs P. I can’t do nothink with Munter Blaclcingfierry, 
Cap’ll Crimuiile. He ain't got no ips; at least (correcting 
herself), none worth mentionin’. 

Sir P. You jrnist do something for him. Hips or no 
hips, eou’t go ofi the stage with no more figure than a 
Jliathing-woman. 

Mrs P. 'Well, Cap’n Crummle, I’ll make the yeting 
genleinan fidlcr, if you like, hut I won’t answer for the 
coiisequenees. 

Sir P. That‘s right. Oo along, Bnickonbury, and see 
il^’ou can’t grow a little stouter :».yoa’d be a perfect Venus 
if you liad inure of the Hottentot in you. 

Mrs Brown retires, muttenng sotnething about 
‘when a gent‘ain’t'got no ips;’ then returns and sidles 
up to Sir fettsr. • 

Mrs P. You cimldn’t tell th.at black chap to bring a 
bottle of beer to my room, could you, Cap’n CrUmmle? 
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iSir P, Ccrtaipljr not, Mpi Brown. TonVe had qi^lte 
cnniig'h alreatl.v. 

Mrs B. I.or I Cap’n Crummlo, how can yon say *o ? 
I’ve hardly twrted a drop. 

jSfr P. Never liiind; I’ll seinl some to you when the 
performapee is over. 

Jl/r» B, Oh, just as you please, Oap’n Crummlo. It’s 
not for myself 1 wanted it: the major was fueling dry, and 
says he: ‘Mrs JJrowiL hKc'a good ereatnre, go to* Cap’ii 

Crummie, and ’- . • 

. Mrs CamUur (frumdiessiug-room). 'W'liat's that about 
tITo ftiajor ? (Mi s Bi own i eth es diseoinfited.) 

Bntcr Mrs Candour, a jovial little field-oflleor, miher 
inclining to embonpoint, iu a haudeopm dress made out 
of w indow curtains, and a pettii'oat of while enlieo. 

Mrs C. I say, Cnimuiles, my‘hoy, what am 1 to do’’ 
My dnss doesn’t fit rae (turning round and >jtiewiii)f a 
wide gap). That tliiek-hciuled tailor mcasun'd mobejiue 
dinner. It’s no use trying - 1 've had two of tli(‘ gremidiei 
oonij>.any' tagging at me for tlie last ti ii miuutea. 

Sir can’t lie helped. You must only keep yonr ‘ fall 
front’ to the audh'uce, and back out wlion you make your 
c.\it.—See if all tlie eharaeters foi the first aet .ire le.idy, 
Merry weather.—By tlie by, wlicre’s Briiminel? (cnuiitiug 
the actors, and missing the .unatenr t1i.it was to take 
Charles Surikee). lias any one seen lliuiiimel ? 

Mosrs. He’s pl<iynig hiliiaids with tlie eidonel; at 
itast- 

('Intrlfi Smjiir, (tlie roginicnla' dandy, appe.iriiig at 
door in uiiiform). 'Wlieie ilo you espeet to go t<, you 
liowwihle Ilebwewr;’ 

Sir ’Poll my word, it's loo hail; liriii.inul il you 
can’t he here iu time, you’d heller not .ael at .di; we’ic 
jiet going to ring ii[}. 

(\,S I taking olT ins eontV Oh, pitch into the isdouel, 
not into mo, yon old s.iMiee. I was ohiiged to fmisli the 
wu’diei, and let him w.u it too, or 1 sliooldii't have got 
1 sne from jeiwade to-iiiowwow. 

Sir P. Well, look shar]i, Beau ; 1 lie hi'ig.idier’s !« re, and 
you knowhow sasage lie gets if he's kept wailing’. 

C. S. (taking ofl' las w.iisteoatl. He doisii’l nre, 
fiiougli, how long lie keeps ns gwillmg iu Hie sun, while 
lie smokos his luorniiig ehewoot. lime, Beawer, pull otV 
my hoots; I’m not equal to the exertion. And you, 
hiaek Gauyniede (to tlie natiie inoniitmg guard ovir tin 
ebampagiie), a gi.iss of the ‘ eweaniy .* I'm atliiist. I 

Sir (iinploniigly, ,a.s Brumiiiel geneially goes on 
‘primed’as he calls it). Now, do he eai efiil, Beau : you 
know you were Inilf screwed in tlio Itiriils. 

C. S. (tossing down a tunilileifiil) Why, you old 
tetotallerl I never acted Vettiu-in my hfe. lou’ie jealous 
hceause T hwouglil don n the iiousc. 

Sir Oliver (who was Mrs Mal.iprup on the o< easionl. 
Yes, wh(‘u you tiipped oieryoiir own swoid, and nearly 
sunt me flying into tlic p’l. _ 

Sergeant Mcr. (to Sir Peter). There’s the last liar of 
the oTorturo, sir. 

Sir P. (immediately getting c.vcited). Now, then, clear 
the stage. If you don’t get out of that. I’ll break yonr 
head (to a bewildered native, who, in Ids extreme anxiety 
to be «it of everyhody’s sv.ay, is squatting under a table 
on tlfh stage;. Look out with tlie drop. Come on, Lady* 
Succrwcll; and Siinkc—where’s Snake? 

Snake (from dressing-room). I can’t find my wig. 

Sir P. Oh, hang your wig; come on without. 

Snake. Will yon lend me yours ? « 

Sir P, No—of course not. (indignantly). ** 

Snake. T can’t go on in my own luiir. (It is bright red.) 

Sir F. Then we must cut out the scene. 

Lady S. No, no—I *11 go through it by myself. 

Eater im'aid-de-camp in fhU dress. 

• Ati-de-camp. Tho brigadier wants to know irheSi youfe 
going to begb). • 

Sir P, Iiiraediately. 

Lady T. If not sooner. t * 

Maria (whoae figure is much improved). Ask the old 
boy, irith my complimenU, if UeH sing a comic song 
betwew the aota, . * 


Sir P. Now, then, Siiahr, are you coming? 

Snake (running on lireafli/css, with fiis wig tamed the 
wrong way). T've found it; fire away. 

.Vie P. Take your .places. ,(Ue.adiiig from prompt-book) 
—‘ Lady Suce'rwell sitting at dressing-table, fight; Snake, 
left—clrinjiing cliotailaW.’ Sit down and, fim youreelt 
l.ushinglon; and dunk ehoeiilate, can't yon, Snake ? 

Snake. There isn't any to dtinlt. ’ 

Sii P. (stamping). Never mmd, take up the cup, and 
niake-helieve. Now, then, .ire yeu'all ie.idy ? Mind yoa, 
speak out. Snake. Don't liold your f.iii like a cricket-bat, 
Lushing toil.* 

I. ady Sneerwell her attempt to be more graceful, 

drops It. Shu stoops to x>iek it up; a aulidued crash 
is lioaul. Slie-starts up. ,, 

Sir P. 'Imriified) A\ li.it's tlie matter? 

J. uilij S Sonu-tlinig's given way --1 don’t know wlicre. 5 y- 
iint 1 'in coiiiMig undone. Mis Biowii ' Mrs Brown I (rusiies 
to dressiiig-UMiiii, loilonei by Su'Pttcr tearing his hair, 
and slioutiiig ‘ Aliisie 

The liaiid strikes up a jiolka, to w liicli, in spite of tllfe 
Iieat, Joseph Surface and Maria Aiiiiliieuce fiapeing, 
followed by Moses uiid JMis'Candour. In aliopt five 
minutes, during wliieli two messages wre receive^from 
the’ling.adier, Sir I’cter returns with Lady Sneerwell 
rcjiaired. 

Sir P. (s,avngelj). Now.lliea. stop tint diiieing, and 
eh'.ir file stage, .lust see the st.ite you're in. You ^to 
Joseph Sui'f.ieel lli.it oiigtit to lie looking so calm and 
siuictunuiiious, Iiaic got .i late (lie colour of laetroot. 
Viid that iiglit eyiliiowuf yons, that I took such pains 
witli, Maria, is tiiekliiig all down your nose. Now, tiieil, 
(sei/mg lielll-pl.j(a‘s —(l„idy h'luirwell and Snake take 
tluii .seals) Bt.idy ? 

l.eiilij ,s \i,iit .1 hit—I’m juiclied. liiuig me some 
eli.i.iipagm, 'Mi iijwe.ithei. 

Sir J’eter e-xccutes a pu'. indicative of impatience. 

Snake (lioUing out Iii> tupi. And eiie me a Utllo; it 
will look iiioie uilnr.i1. 

Sir P. That’ll do Ate ion ready? Mind the drop. 
M ill yon eleiir tlie st.ige ? (I'list heli baud stopsj Por 
•Moduess’ sake, don't eraek .iuyt1uu>.>' else, {.uhliington. 
laiok out tsccoiid hell). 

Ilnlf-a-do/en .amateurs, who, as usual, have loitered 
on tin* stage till the last monieiit, seainpcr off at the 
different wings, like so many rabbits; and up goes the 
curtain, diseovcriiig Lady Sneerwell fanning herself 
rallier awkwardly, and Siitiko drinking champagne out 
of a ehocolatc cup. 

w - 

ABOUT BAKlJJ?B.,v. 

rKOiiJtnt.T fashion has never cxeremetl so unrclaxing, 
and witli.al*8o capricious a control, as she has over the 
lininan hair. From the earliest times of which we 
have any reforil, the world appears (o hiAte agreed 
in placing their heads under iier governance. It is 
inipiiBsible to divine the reasons wliich first induced 
mankind to be dissatisfied witii the provision) made by 
nature fur the protection and uduri^ent of the head; 
but very early in tlie liistory'of the world, evidence 
exists of tlioir having herunic so, 'Wo have seen it 
stated by some learned antii]nnry, that the first wig 
was made ior and woiy by Sanl; and any one nuy 
sec amongst tiie curiosities m the British Muwam a 
front of curls said to have adorned an Egyptian cranium 
three thousand years ago. At a later period of tlie 
world’s history, fashion appears to have inspired her 
votaries with a superstitious reveronoe for the natural 
hair; and, by tip Greeks and Bomans^Jt waa deemed 
sulUeieutly sacred to be offered Up 1» their* gods. 
Indeed, if we are to credit an ol4 Greek writer, by natoo 
Lucian—whose power of ill-natured satire did coarse 
wit^entitle him, not un&drly, to be called the Bgjft of 
the ‘second century—tho Greeks were absurdly fastidious 
with respect to their hair aUd beards. Erobably, 
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'Lttdan’i Btieers at his countrymen- have as much hanfl could no longer wield brush and raeor, his old 
it)*na^te and as little truth as many of the great patrons never allowed him to feel the bitter pangs of 
Dean 'of St Patrick’s anecdotes; but if ho is to be want. It was the old man’s boast that his easy rasor 
credited, thejwise men of Athens condescended even had operated on three generations; and it was a pleasant 
to personal rivalry in the'excoilence of their beards; tiling to hear liim talk <Of the grandfatlier you had 
and ho narrates an instance w a candidate for a never known liauing submitted his gray beard to the 
professorsidp losing his election simply because ins same kindly hand that was shaving your youthful chin. 


beard did not reaeli the capillary standsrd required 
by tho philosopliieal voters, i notlicr old writer, fEliiiu, 
tells a still more wliiihsieal anecdote of Zoilns—w«>ll- 
known as the founder of an anti-IIom^ric school 
which numbers many recent German converts. He, 
it seems, was in tlie'liabif of e)iavin«i the crown of liis 


1'iic most marked characteristics we have discovered 
in tlie ‘oariiers are their extreme ^odesty and avoid¬ 
ance of notoriety. Kesembliiig Malvolio in neither 
Inning been born to greatness nor having acliievod i^ 
tliey linvo, unlike him, sensitively shrank from hawng 
it tlinist upon them; and the barber who fell at Swift’s 


head, that no virtue sliould bu drawn for its support feet, imploring the dean not to put him into block 

- * »S . ___ _I_1..*.. •_ ___J._i!_-i* _ 


from the more iM])orrtint hairs of liis hoard 


and wliitc, is no unfair representative of a contented. 


Nor were the ilomana more baekunrd than otlier nnumhitioiis, and retiring class. Members of almost 
baabaric victor's in imitating the civilisation tliey had c\ory ollifr trade are to be met with in our loiterings 
triumpiied over. Tlu-y soon gave in tlieir adlicrencc tiirougli the higliways ami iiyways of historical litera¬ 
te the gtsldess Fashion, vliodiad ruled tlie Greeks, ture, occupying prominent positions: Iiigli-souled 
Probably no nation ever eonsiimed more unguents and tailors have laid down tlie scissors for the sword, and 
cosmetics, or were Ijiptter patrons of the barbers than eut out for themselves military and naval fanio; 
rthe Ktniaus. P.itrieian dandies devoted hoars d.nly amliitious cobblcts, neglecting tlic old classic rule, 
to thCi barber and llio iihlli; and few great l.idies which idds tlicni keep to their insts, linve achieved 
ConsidV'red tlieir‘train of slaves complete in wiiich notoriety; iiut, with a very few oxceptions, the barbers 


»tho ornatrir. or liairdrosser, did not figure. * 

And fashion rontinneil to exert her capricioiis sway 
over tlie heads of uiiuiliiul after tlie tide of another 


of England, escliewing ambition, have remained 
contented witii tlicir Iiunible lot. 

It is doubtful whether this pas.sivene88 may not have 


barbarism liad swept over tho old hiilliaiit tyranny caused them ns a body to sink somcwlmt in professional' 
of Home. Confining ourselves to her capricis in our poskion. Humble as tliey are now, the time wits when 
own land, we slialt find them Buflieicntly numerous tlie barliers of London formed a guild, and had a voice 
for the liraiis of this article. At one lime, she appears in the civic councils of the metropolis. In those good 
to have caused sliovt hair to be regarded as a sign of days, and in some degree until quite lately, they 
degradation, and its wearer was looked eipon much as n conibineii cliirnrgical and tonsorinl occupations. 


Chinaman docked of ins tail would be regarded now- 
a-days in the streets of Canton; a little later, a cropped 


important were they, tliat in Henry VIII.’s reign, the 
wursliipful company of surgeons were not ashamed to 


head became a token of the godliness .nul purity of its I join tliem, and the two guilds were united by royal 
owner. lu tlie reign of tlie first Charles, tlie court- clmrter, alid continued so for two hundn>d years. But 
gallants rejoiced in their long love locks, and niaije'had long before llie dissolution of this p.artnerhhip, in the year 
jokes and better songs reviling tlie close-cropped round 17 l.'S, the liiirbers, witli tlieir usual modesty, gave way 
beads of their antagonists; when the sueond Chirles to—as Pepys calls tliem—‘ the doctors of physique,’and 
was called to tlie throne, tlie hair was coinpletily <-oiifiiied tlieir chlrurRieal practice simply to blowing 
shaved off, and fashion, tiirougli lilin, introduced the and tootli-drawing, untjl tliey disooutinned these ; and 


periwig into England. Since tliat time, lier eapiices Mr IVtcr (‘unningliara tells us that the last of the 


have been frequent and 8t.irtling. Tin names and dcs- 
cHptions of the various wigs in vogue during the i.ist 
two bundreil years would fill a volume; an account of 
tho head-dresses worn by Vomen w ould need another ,11111 


Imi'lier-siirgcoiih who practised plileholoiny in London 
died in ixirciiie,iii(tigeiiec eiirly in tlie present century. 

I’rohalily tlie entire revolutiun in their fortunes, 
cnusiil iiy the introduction of tlie periwig into general 


a larger one. Preachers found it necessary to lend tin ir use at tlie iiestornt inn, may have had much to do with 
sacred eloquence to tlie warfare wlncli wit ai.d satiie ^ tlic estruugement wliicli widened at length into a total 


wogol ceaselessly against tier enpneion^ nili-, and sue 
cumbing in their turn to her all-powerful influence, w ere 
rebuked and ?teii threatened by Pope Hi iicdict XI il. 


“ip'iration of tlic barbers from the surgeons. From 
Iiaviiig been professors of a skilful science, tliey may be 
considcicd to liave lost ensto wlicn tliey lieeame mere 


Bocently, fasliion seems to have weariijl of licr manufacturers of French wigs. About this time also, 
sway, and has given way to nature; but the powder a huge number of barber-hurgeons entirely dropped tho 
baa scarcelv yet been brushed out of every licad, and old Iioiinurable name, .'tnd adopted the modern one of 
upper-lips still submit to the dontinion of the razor. periw ig-makCrs. Their new profession was for a long 
It may readily be supposed that all tlicse ciipriees of time a very lucrative one. They had to restsire the 
fisshiou tended to make tho barbers by no means an lovi'-loeks which, in eomplianee with tlie Puritanic 
unimportant class; indeed, they seem always lo liave fasliion, tlie youth of England liail parted with; npd it is 
been regarded *by society with a degree of eonfidenco aiirewdly suspueteil that many of tlie barbers preserved 
and familiarity which wm accorded to no other trade, tlie long curls wliicli had fallen benfath their scissors, 
'Hie barber is constantly reprosenfed as a meek, oblig- foreseeing tliat when the king came ‘into his ain,’ thgy 
ing man, talkative, good-natured, and sociable, with a would be callisi upon to restore theta artifleially. 
fondness for animus alive and stuffed, and a natural During the hundnal years following the Bestoration, 
liking for curiosities of every sort. Ever modest and ^fashioi^gavo the barbers and periwig-makers plenty 
retiring, bo appears to have been regarded as possess- *t(, do, and tney increased in number and importance 
log learning above Ms station. Steele, in one of his rapidly. Stow has left it on record, 'that Middle Bow, 
plfMsant Tatkrs, tells us (ff a barber who was, next to lIoIbom-<-a portion of which still remains, and closely 
thf squire, the most learned man in the parish. F.vcn resembles a piece of a bazaar in a third-ratd Eastern 


tin abaying-iiot, trotted round our native put together, bnd dost tiiree or four times as much; 
WsgSlPevery ntorning with unfailing regularity. For indeed, a gallant frequently carried upon ]|)is head the 
years did tlie little barber pursue liis humble call- dowry of many a humble beauty, and the capita of 
tag, mpected, and almost loved; and when Ms nervidess tnany a small tradesman. Who does not remember Sir 
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Bieliard Staple's famous ftall-bottimed wig, for which 
he pai(i, or should hare paid, fifty guineas I Who does 
not call to roiud that still more famous ono in which 
Colley CiblwrwSs wont to play ‘the fool in fashion;’ 
which was so large that it had* to be broujtht ujwu tho 
stago in.'a sedan by two chairmeu, atyl fur which the 
gallant Colonel Brett, wishing to become irresistibly 
offered fabulous sums! Who has not smiled, ami yet 
felt Angry at tiwift’s account of his state-wig, wAiuli he 
told unfortunate Stella was kept fon graixi occasions 
. ajt tiie house of still more unfortunate Vanessa! And 
as niese wore for full-dress wear, so there were others 
for almost every hour of the day. Space alone prevents 
our giving the names of scores which were, at one time 
or other, considered'iudisjicnsnblc tlie wardrobe*^ of 
a man of fasliion. As lor the affection, with which 
fashion inspired her Tolarics for tliese jinnatural 
appendages, it rivalled iu folly all we have heard of tlie 
fondness of the Atlienians for their lieards, or CliarlosV 
I cavaliers for their love-locks. This lolly at length 
I reached, its acme, whgn it was considered a delicate 
coinidiment to the mistress of a man’s li<>art to fondle 
and comb in her presence tliat ungainly mass of 
artificial curls which siircives dimly in the present 
incongruous attire of the b'li'ilihli bar. 

After the days of the Taller and S/)eeliiUir, wigs 
beeamc more and more plain and inexpensive, until, 
•in a,Jinppy moment, fkshion, weaiied with lier exira- 
Vagames, allowed mankind to rest batisfled with.tlie I 
bountiftil provision made liy nature for tlie adornment 
and protection of the Imnian bead. But, as if in I 
satire upon her former votaries, slie still pennits the 
tribe of ‘flunkoydom ’ to retain tiie evidences of lier old 
sway; and the ambrosial curia and snowy powder that 
oneo won admiration in the palaces of Kensington and 
St James, now grace the iiieiiial heads of the tTcaiueses. 

It is not our intention to follow the barbers into 
tlieir pn>sciit low estate: we believe llicy endure it, 
08 tliey bore prosiHjrily, with patience and eqiiaiumity, 
looking forward to the time when fashion shall 
again elevate them into somewhat of their former 
importance. And tliere have not been wanting recent 
signs of some such intention on the part of their 
patroness and our mistress. But before laying down 
tho pen, wo wish to notice a few of those barbers 
whose career, subsequent to their leaving their old 
trade, merits our attention. 

In the reign of Charles I., fliere flonrished a barber 
who gained considerable distiiietuin, although not iu 
a way wliieh reflected raiirh credit upon liis former 
profession. lie is called, iit the lungtiagi* of that day, 
‘gontleman barber’ to the Karl of Pembroke, and 
seems in that capacity to have gained tlic eonfidenee 
of his master. Coming into possession of n small 
fortune, he expended it in erecting a large liousi 
with tennis-courts and bowling-gri'ens attaclied, wliudi 
wag long known by its nickname of ‘Slinver’.s liall.’ 
Thither, after the Spring CSardcns had lieen closed bv 
the ,^ng’s command, flocked the noblo halntu^s of 
tha^ notorious haunt. It was not long liefore moip 
dangerous paslinflis than tennis and Ixiwis were played 
there. At length it became the largest and most 
famous gambliug-hoiise in London, and many were 
tltc princely mansions and broad aiges winch changed 
their owners in Shaver's Hall. Tlie old tcnres-court 
in wltich tlie noble master of the quohdam barbci* 
fireguently played exists to this day. ^ 

Winstanley, a famous compiler of anecdotes of 
literary men, and author of Lives nf tiie JingluJi Poets, 
Awas a barber before 1^ adopted literature us a pao- 
feision, in tho reim of Ct^wles 11. Subsequent 
biographer arc under considerable obligations to this 
luduetrious, inquisitive cx-barbor.| Crnggs, the father 
of that secfotary of state whoso name has some down 
to WL and will Uvo for all ages, as the beloved friend 
of Addimi, bpgan his strange and eyentful career as 


a barber. It wonld have been well for him, perhaps, , 
if he had presented no exception to the unambitious 
cont^itinent which cliaracterises his brethren, for Ids 
career, after ho quitted his old profession, was not 
an edifying •ono. lie began imblic life tiy becoming 
footman to tho famoiA, or rather infaiqous, lluchess 
of Cleveland, and having reiiderwl Jiiuiself useftil to 
Ins mistress, rose mpidly iu social position. *11 was 
for his father’s weli-kiiown sliarc in Her Grace of 
Cleveland's intrigues, and for ilic uulilusbing corrup¬ 
tion wliieli .so long distinguished Craggs's public lifti, 
rather tiiaA for ins old respectable calling, that Ills 
talented sun—a.s tju* wits assure uy-ao often blushed. 
Happily, this sun was laid beside Addison in AVest- 
niinster Aldiey Indore tlie ex-barber's^life and career 
termmaled miserably in the terrible Buuth-seii year. 

A barbiT in.iy el.iim the honour of having helped 
mainly lo intiodnee that ddightful, and, at the presiRit 
time, iiluioHt iiiihspi iisalile bevuriige, coffee, into public 
use. 'J'lie hccond per-on who establibhod a shop for 
the sale of coflee—in winch he was strongly snpiuirtod 
by Sir Henry BUnuil—was iin #x-liarher, by name 
Farr; and Hu house he ojicuedfor that purpose Is {jtill * 
worthily know ii by thenanie il then borg, of ‘ the Biwiibow 
Tn-sorn in Fleet Striat Iniril liy Inner Temple (late.’, 
lie sliared the fate of tiiubl heiiefaetors of Hieir kind, 
anil met with ]ierheciiiion from tliose wliose vested 
interests he injured ; for it appears tliat the )iaToehial 
authontiea were incited to proseeule liiiii for ‘ preparing 
and vending a sort of liquor culled coflee, to tho great ' 
nuisance and annoyance of the neigliboiirliuod.’ Yet lie 
lived to witnohs the triuuipli of coflee, and tlie establish¬ 
ment in Londoq of three tlioiisaud houses for its sale. 

Another cofli'e-lioiise keeper, originally a barber, is 
well known to all who are familiar—and few arc nut— 
with Steele's pleasant Tiilleis. How fow of my rcoilers 
are there wlio liave not strollid under tlie elicerftil 
Insiiqian's guidance through tlie Kn e Fields; and 
alter stopping, iiiajbe, at thi' old huii-iiuuse, huvo 
visited Hon Saltero's cotfee-lioiisc and museum in 
Clieync Walk, Clioisea. 'J'lien' is no clniraeterjn the 
l.,ondon of (jueeii Anne's time witli wlioni wo are on 
mure familiar terms tlian with tills pleasant vain 
liarber, wliom the wits cliose to eliristen ‘ Don Saltero.’ 
His coffee, ids no less famous puilili, ids exerueiating 
violin exercises, Ins slirewisli wife, Ins e.ihy familiarity, 
bis anxiety to prove his debee..tj'rum .loliii Trodesuont, 
till- noted antiquary, are familiar lo most of my 
readers, llis museum, wliicli lie lias desorilied in some 
strange veiscb^siirvived linu many years, and was not 
finally dibper»eii until late m the la^ century. 

A better jaiet than poor Don Saltero, and a barber 
too, Vas Allan liiiinsiiy. He w'rote bcieral of hie 
fKjcms licTore he quitted tlio trade to which he hod 
been apprentiiTil, and adnptisl tlie more kiiiilreil one of ' 
bookseller nfld publisiier. It is said that 0.«y, wlicn he 
visited Ldiiiburgli, spent niueli of his time in tltc shop 
of his lirother-iioel. Tiiis is likely enough, as there 
must lAve been considerable sympathv between tlie 
authors of the (Jeitllc iShejiheid and she H/Mpneid's H'cei, 

We liave only spare to salludc to a lew barbers 
who had distinction tlirust uiion tliem iiy the talent 
of their sons. Tonson, Hie. publisher—who seems to 
have been th. Hurray^ of tlio seveuteentli century in 
all but his liberality—who was on easy terms with tho 
greatest men of ids time, and was addressed by dukes 
as ‘dear .lacob’—wlio could .afford to bully Dryden, 
and be familiar with Addison, was the son of a barbw- 
surgeon, who practised his iiumblc calling in. Holbern. 
The late Mr Turner, the celebrated landscape-painter, 
was tho son of a barber, and would have followed 
his father’s calling, had not a benevolent artist rescued 
him ftom that lowly lot. As i^was, he reriiained with 
his father in the neighbourhood of Covqnt Gardej}, until 
HiJ lioyal Academy elected him an associate. Later 
still, we distinetly remember hearing a great lawyer 








y spoke, vu second mljr In mnk tb the 
'prbndty tt nn encouragement 

tq^inddstry and humble talent, that his father lived 
ittd died a barber, in a small borougb-town^of Sussex. 

SOfelAL TYRANITIES.- 

Ws are'a free people, say the wise men of onr nation: 
&at is Inconteslable. The. fact is stated in public 
speeches, vociferated at elections and political squabbles 
—•shrieked, roared, or thundered forth in son^s. There 
is something in the British soui, we fondly say to our¬ 
selves and to our neighbours, that reyolts instinctively 
and at once from all fetters, all restraints. We must 
be free, dr die. t-Llberty of the press, of opinion poli¬ 
tical and religious, of action and of speech, is to us 
aajthe very air wc breathe. Britons never, never will 
be slaves! &e. 

And yet, bluster as we willf we all cower more or 
less beneath the lash of a tyrant that rules ns—ay, 
frbe people, liberty gloving, slavery-defying nation as 
•we arc; Bear tb hear the truth; let us lay it to our 
hearts-B-wc are fashion-ridtlen. In tliis year of grace 
eighteen hundred''and fifty-six, we arc coerced, made 
nto do that which we would ratlier not do, and obliged 
not-to do all sorts of things we w'ould like very mucii 
indeed. Wliy f Beoause fashion, alins custom, Avhich 
Is the propriety an^ inexorable moral must of the 
„ hour, says, Thou shalt, or Thou shalt not. 

The case, though hard, is not, Iiowever, peculiar 
to this century. f.)ur great-grandfathers and grand¬ 
mothers walked in desperate awe under tlic same 
dominion. Mistress B.arbora, in the yttar 17—, in her 
hoop, and with her turret of powdered hair perilously 
balanced on her anxious head, was, be very sure, to 
tile full as uncomfortable as her descendant, Miss 
Julia, iiattering in flounces disposed over vast breodtiis 
of crinoline, and with miniature sofa-cushious s.thfled 
under the bands of her soft hair. There may be some 
cbnsolation in the knowledge that our ancestors were 
no wiser th<an we. If we have not improved, it soeins 
at least we have not retrograiled. 

Nay, there may even be further cause of congratu¬ 
lation in the fact, that though we have not grown 
better, our master has, in some resp .ots. The slaver}' 
is the same, but the driver has progressed, it appears, 
in civilisation, in sensi^nd refinement. Fifty years 
ago, he insisted on all tlic gentlemen at a dinner-party 
becoming intoxicated, under the penalty of being 
langhed at, scented, and ahu^d. Tle^would have it, 
that a hasty woni, uttered by one man to another, 
and capable of being,construed into a meaning offensive 
or slighting, was a prelude only susceptible of tb% one 
conclusion—!-a duel. He ordained tliat a man must be 
ready, on sucli occasions, to stand up to kill or be 
killed—with a chance of both re^sults enstting—unless 
he would be deemed a coward, unless lie were content 
to be disgraced for life in the eyes of his peers. 

We are a> little bettor than that now. No mftn need 
be a drunkard br a hanrderer in order to maintain his 
footing in society. Buti'Iet us not be too exultant. 
It is, we emphatically repeat, cnsftmi, the master, who 
has changed—not we, his servants. Our obedience is 
as implicit, our fear, as reverenl; as ever. 

It is his mandate, for example, which, bearing 
Specially hard upon women, compels them to many a 
fialiouB, profitless formula of giving and receiving 
fjtooromg calls.’ Who invented rooming calls? And 
■yi wAo, with the courage of a Joan of Arc, and 
tboiwit of a Be Stabl, will arise tor.<abolish them? 

. W|M# ‘go^ grow eth oht of tbeuj ? To what end do 
; ksid:?;!j Wlierefore should they not be struck oat 
I of 'the statute-book of social life ? «Who can answer 
Who, indeed, does not w'ell ktimv 
r system is one that everj-body would gladly do 

amir fiw th® kar of oflending the dread 


potentate before named;^^^ mot .yorm friendi or 

the person who would &in become your friend, with 
whom you bandy the eledge-bsmmer cbUttetieB of 
‘cdls.’ It is they for whom yov cherislu uomparative 
indiflerenee, with whom •you never would, couldi OT' 
should by any prpbable concatenation of cireumstanCee 
become intimate—it is with these yon pei^st in 
keopidg up the traditional ceremonies of morning 
visits. ’’Why do yoti do it? You jgomplsin bitterly rf 
the'time it wastes, the difficulty with which you con¬ 
trive to achieve the work, the ‘ stumdity ’ of the said 
work 'while being done, and the dissatisfaction* 
looking back on it afterwanls. Also, you more than 
suspect your parser in the form—the calke, so to 
speak—derives as little pleasure <fr contentment from 
its performance as yourself; but, for all that, of course 
you go 01 }. as before. You will go out to-morrow, on 
a visiting expedition, with a plentifully stocked card- 
case, whieli, by a curious paradox, you fervently hope 
will be useful on the occasion. ‘ I made a round of 
calls to-day. Most fortunately I found so many, people 
out, I had only to leave a card at most of the. places.’ 
Have you never heard, or even yourself made, a simple 
speech like that, render ? For it is not the people you 
wish to see whom you thus visit. Your friends you 
seek on a very different principle—as a pleasant 
indulgence, not as a formal duty. Duty! To whom ? 
—ay, there it is—to custom. 

T’le s.anic tyranny also keeps with us in oitr own 
homes. It dictates the hospitalities we shall afford, the 
parties we shall give, the manner in which they shall be 
given, and the several individuals the pleasure of whoso 
company we shall request, on satin note-paper, or super¬ 
fine cards, ns tlie case may lie. TIio A-s are to be 

invited, though they arc not amusing, nor handsome, 
nor particularly attractive in any way; but they asked 
you to a fiarty at their house, and you nmst ro.tuni 
the compliment. Custom requires it. Tliough you 
don’t ciiro to go to their Iiouse, nor to sec them in 
your own—and though, very likely, they don't care 
either—you must fasliion your link of the chain of 
inevitable ncsjcssity—invite, because you were invited 
—accept, because they accepted. They do likewise; 
and a pleasing stratum in society is tlius formed of 
people who mutually annoj' and are annoyed—guests 
who are profoundly indifferent to their hosts, who, 
however generous and kindly disposed, can hut feel 
serene satisfaction and contentment in the departure 
of their guests. 

Thus the game of cross-purposes goes on; apd the 
family of Robinson soliloquise in one street to this 
effect: ‘ Tiresome party. Sure to he stupid and dull. 
To dress and go out this w'ct nigiit to the Browns, of 
all people 1’ 

While the Browns, in the neighbouring square, are 
musing: ‘ Well, one comfort is, it will soon be over. 
The Robinsons can’t stay, and an evening-par^ han’t 
}a8t for ever! ’ 

It is this system—for w'hieh thank our inexorable 
tj’rant—which half fills our English salons with'tliat 
set of uninterested, uninteresting persons, male andk 
female, who maybe observed at every reunion, clinging 
to sofa corners and back drawing-rooms, examining 
albums and prints with yawning perseverance. Tlie 
same people, among their own people, are lively, con- 
"versable, and at ease, very likely. But the teds of 
the air ant} the fishes of the sea never could consort 
together; let them not attempt it. ' * 

To go further—but, alas i there is no need to gp tax 
inmur sekrcli for examples of oqf bondage—the tyranny 
coils round us in our tjyess, flavours out raeal% itter - 
feres with our amusements. It 

Why do the'gentliimen of this present age contifttte 
to wear that eyesore of costume, the ; ' 

Stiff, black, and grim, it still frowiw on, liSiYlb: 
defiance of all sbd cotef^l" It 










though' : have daj«d to. bring for^ 

ward aupplKnfatn this. But no! It feels strong, 
no doubt^ that it .wiit: not be deposed, even for the 
most grac^h ebmfortablc, and suitable head-covering 
iogenuitjr could invent. -It has the master on its side, 
and ^le'cause is safe. , 

.vlt ia the same with bonnets. The modem bonnet 
affords.no warmth in winter, no shade in summer; it 
is an awkward and unnatural object, lurched *on the 
top, or at the back or a woman’s head; it is expensive 
ud frail; it crushes and spoils on tlie slightest pro- 
’vocation; it is not so becoming, so graceful, or so 
usefril as either bat or hood. 

But women have some courage. The crusade of the 
wide-brimmed hats has been waged w’itli much bravery, 
and a little success. In spite -of the little boys’ inter¬ 
jections—in spite of covert sneers and ope^ jestings, 
the number of hat-wearers is on the increase. Com¬ 
mon sense has arisen, in this direction at least; and 
even custom, tlie puissant, finds him no moan antag¬ 
onist. (A scorched skin, blinded eyes, discomfort 
unutterable, were heavy penalties to pay. A partial 
emancipation of the slaves has taken place ever since 
tlie first heroic hoisting of the hat. The select hand 
who ertginaU}'' dared and defied the choral shout of 
‘Who’s your hatter?’ assuredl}' deserve everlasting 
gratitude at the hands of their sisters. 

• Tli^ere is no time nor space now to enter further into 
our injarios. The story of the wrongs inflicted hy»tlie 
tyrant we discuss, is far too long to be detailed hero ; 
yet, were their tongues not held silent by fear, how 
many voices might arise, each to tell its own grievance. 
How many have lost opportunities of improvement by 
travel, for example, only because custom decree.s tliat 
persons of a certain position must only travel in a 
certain manner and style. So they stay at home, and 
remain grand and ignorant in Kussell Sqnari*, because 
tliey can’t aiford travelling en priarc, ns our foreign 
neighbours call it. In tlie same w'.iy, how many 
families do wo know, who, loving music, go only twice 
a year to Exeter Hall, or the Philharmonic, because 
tltey never go except to the reserved seats. They 
could never think of going otherwise, though they 
might, hear six concerts for the price of one. Impos¬ 
sible 1 to ra in with the general crowd—to nii.x witli 
the three-siiilling public! It would bo grossly incon¬ 
sistent with their position—out of all rule—a flagrant 
breach of custom. And who can have a word to say 
after that! 

Lot us be humbly thankful wo who arc not com¬ 
pelled to ban' down before that artificial custom yclept 
appearances—we who may dare to wear a last season's 
dress or mantle—we who may ride in omnibuses, and 
would not hesitate, if we-wished to sec a good play, or 
a groat actor, to go to the pit, rather than either not 
go at aU, or spend more than we con affonl on the 
gratiflaation—we who do not give dinner-parties, but 
can ask our friends to dinner upon occasion, without 
liiring^plate, and the green-grocer to wait at table— 
we who can manage to live, and be xvell and happy 
in the country diAing the London ‘ season,’ and in or 
near London when ‘everybody is out of town’—wc 
who can enjoy the Crystal Palace on a shilling-day, 
and can travel in a second-class carriage without trem¬ 
bling at the chance of being seen by a disticfiuished 
acquaintance-^we who-'— * * 

But it is time to stop. Be not so exultant. We 
are none of us free. We all bend beneath tlie iron 
rule in/sotne form or another; and Jane, ^e mirid, is 
guitis s| inflexible in refusing to clean the k&ives ke- 
otese she has never been ‘ acet^tomed ’ to do so, as her 
Grac0 of i^pkJngton ts peremptory that her daughter 
riMB.iK>t marry' a commoner. Th9one4oBe8 an excel- 
Iknt ; A —the other a worthy and 

^ihle aon-Wkw j and both, in their own way, suffer 
fdr aUegiance to tiie presiding gepiuif 1 


"Which of does not do i| 0 nn ? ; Who amopg. 
us does nut recognise the majesty ^ tlus nianyaid^, 
manp-named deity? For. whether we c 0 ]l.. it fashion, 
custom, system, ]iabit, regard for apnearances, or 
what you vflll, we all know it, and smart under its 
restraints some Wrae’or another. And though it is 
righteous and lAiolesome to subnut to a just and 
reasonable rule, it is but cowardly to follon' in thu 
wake of the world’s prqcessiun, olfeVing a senseless 
homage to a senseless routine ;* therefore let . us, as 
sixin as may be, eilucate ourselves and our ohildren 
to ride fre«? of Social TyTannios. 

--;- 4 .--- 

SCIKNCE-ITS POSITION AND /UOSPECTS. 

Dows to the opening of the present centuiy, theto 
was little apprehension of the value of science cllj^er 
in the government or the public. A new era may be 
said to date from tlie establishment of the Koyal Insti¬ 
tution ip 1801, and the eommenceraeut of Mechanics’ 
Institutions which quickly followed. Tlie Institutidn 
had for its especial oliject to draw, together the greatest, 
men of tlie day as lecturers nipon different branchea of 
natural science, and to establish working-laboratories, 
where trains of experiments might be pursued, whose * 
magnitude precluded their being accomplished by pri¬ 
vate individuals. As wc all know, it was in connection 
with this Institution that the illustrious Davy became 
BO celebrated ; to its influence is mainly owing the 
small improvement visible about this time in the 
taste and pursuits of our liiglier classes. Tiie Boyal 
Institution lias had tlie effect of making scientific 
lectures fasliiouable, and the Mechanics' Institutes 
following in tlie wake liavo made them popular. The 
uti'lily of both is proved by the enlightenment and 
interest in these subjects whieii has permeated all 
classes, and has given birth to associations of lc,arned 
nicn*4Br the furtlieraiice and support of nearly every 
branch of science. The Geological, Geographical, Ento¬ 
mological, and Zoological Societies are all the offspring 
of the century. Almost every county has its archmo- 
logical and natural history society, and eaidi town of 
any consequence boasts its museum. Tliese latter have 
been made highly instructive, and may be rendered 
even more so. A local interest is excited by these 
institutions in the animals, plants, and geology of the 
neighbourhood. 

We can scarcely realise now', tliat hardly tkenty 
years have elapsed since these provincial institutions 
were publicly ^diculed by an eminent member of the 
university of Oxford. An overweening love of classical 
learning liad made the universitiqp oppose for a long 
periuA the study of the physical sciences. When 
Sedgvvlck*or Buckland, wc forgot which, left England 
for a sojourn on the continent, some one high in autho¬ 
rity was heafd to exc||iim: ‘I suppose now wfi shall hear 
no more of this geology' A spirit at once so unreason- : 
ing and inaccep'tive, can hardly shelter itself behind an 
eruditioh befitting the days of nominalists and resists, i 
In these better times, men cannof crefiitaUy remain I 
ignorant of the first principles of those practical i 
sciences which are used in the arts of life, or continue' 
uninformed of the phenomena of the world, systems ^ 
of distant nebulse, the^ infusorial life contain^ ih -n 
drop of water, or the laws which regulate otn otm 
physical existence. AVlio, indeed, that has a mind 
capable of rising to a contemplation of the wiwka of 
the Creator, would remain in ignorance* of tdtat tre¬ 
mendous past, whose millennial records are inscribed .bn ' 
the tablets of successive strata, or ttese hil eyes to 
the glories, the wonders that sun^ud'us' in the 
illimitable heaven above, or iii tills smail globe, which 
is at once our palace and our pfison-house T Here a» 
incite forms of beauty, and hnseen forebs^aarbich 
operate in apparent compBcetlch, but in real simpli¬ 
city; here are bonds of union trldch couneut powers 








tii 9 mysteiioas ageats w^oae effects 

but whose primeval cause is still beyoad the 
' pouw of' our mental vision. Are not these, we ^.sk, 
: il>etter subject f'or the haman intellect to dwell upon, 
than words, words, words, which make thd whole aim 
: of education osem a retrogressmn, whereby we read 
Hebrew, think int-Greek, and talk Latin? ^ut ever 
slow ds the universities are to accommodate their teach¬ 
ing to the spirit! temper, apfi necessities of the age, 
they have yet so far compromised with the times, tiiat 
at length they have adiniued tlie physical sciences 
into their system of instruction. Surely it tlill not be 
long ere due encouragement is detyanded as a right 
for studies at once congenial and important. It can 
hardly he expectad that our great schoolrfwill recognise 
the importance of the natural sciences unless Oxford 
aa4' Cambridge take the initiative; the want of this 
progressive step retards onr education nationally; and 
the consequence of tliis non-cncouragcment of experi¬ 
mental philosophy on the part of our universities is, 
thht men who have not h.id the benefits of a collegiate 
(education, make themselves informed upon tliosc 
matters which are now of indigpcusable use in the van 
of civilisation and progress; and accordingly as ‘ the 
•right mall’ gets ‘into the right place,’ they will Iwld 
and make important offices, and gain possession of 
authority commensurate with the utility of tlieir 
studies and of their own individual merits. Already 
the class of examination questions for government 
offices has a considerably enlarged circle of subjects, 
though still its limits are too restricted to be in fitting 
unison with the scientific character of the age. Let us 
not (brget that in the character of the age, we seek and 
find our natiomtl development. Change is the law of 
political and social existence, as well as of the material 
universe. 

Neither moral nor intellectual improvement can be 
thrust either upon individuals or classes; educittion 
alone can prepare the mind for useful refomi. Happy 
are those institutions which, in an enlightened spirit, 
can regulate the education demanded by the inevitable 
progress of the national mind. Most satisfactorily is 
this spirit exemplified in the late distribution of the 
prizes and certificates at the examination instituted by 
the Society of Arts, to test the capalditics of members 
of Mechanics’Institutes. Of the fifty-two candidates 
who presented themsef.^s, only two were rejected at 
the preliminary examination, and of the fifty wlio 
remmned, forty-eight obtained certificates. The i>erson3 
who thus distinguished themselves wqre, to use tlie 
words of Dr Bootlif ‘ shopkeepers’ boys, school-masters’ 
assistants, merchants’ clerks, apprentices—men engaged 
Horn morning till evening in the daily discharge of 
those duties on which depends their daily bread; ’ and, 
at one of our leading journals observes, ‘we must 
admit thaff*no riight praise is dpe to thb' Society of 
Arts for having drawn them out of their native 
obscurity.’ Six prizes of ten guineas each, and one 
prize of twenty-five guineas, were respectively given 
to individual nterobbrs of the London, Leeds, Windsor, 
and other Mechanics’ Pastitutes. fur proficiency iu 
chemistry, geography, English history, mathematics, 
&c. Two inland-revenue appointments had been 
placed at the disposal of the speiety by Mr Wood, the 
chairman of the Hoard of Inland Revenue—these were 
suitably disposed of, and a long list'of persons also 
received certificates of excellence, and the examiners 
declared ‘that it had seldom fallen to their lot to 
examine such admirable papers as were sent in.’ This' 
eertainly may bp accepted as a movement in the right 
diraetion. ' 

IbsLiAn^gtiOBs at the last examination for the East 
ladia Cc<fifi|»any’s civil kervice, refer entirely to general 
Utet»tSW^Si:poUl*<?»l economy, and logic; not a single 
ws» ,asked in geologic^, geographical, or 
]n g ti ti lia i pt<i) ai l ;,i.. sefamee-r-thus ignoi^g the applieati^ of 


these psefal lirau^chet of Imowledge; 
more surprising, when we conuder Ihe rasCiiuid vai't^ 
resources of such a country as India; iuid wi>eh we' 
reflect on the influence which offleiakpertbpages have, 
or ought to have, in deneloping the hatmral and arti¬ 
ficial productions^ of a great 'continent, wltioh includes 
such diverse physical phenomena. Howsoever important 
mental philosophy may be in training the intellect, we 
cannot ffiat think that reference to the sciences of 
chemistry, mineralogy, and mechanics would be more ' 
useful than the following question:—‘State the subr 
stance of the controversy between realism, nominalism!, 
.md conceptualism. What is the characteristic defect of 
each system ? ’ We have no right to take exception 
to tlie study of ffietaphysics, though we cannot Wt 
remark the utter neglect of physics observable in this 
class of cxjiminations. 

All reflecting persons will renhark on tlie change 
which is taking place in the minds of the public with 
regard to the importance of scientific acquirements ; 
and even government has at length acknowledged the 
national utility of studies wliuse influence is so great 
upon war and peace. This is an improvement on the 
feeling which, only a few years ago, made one of our 
lord-chancellors pettishly exclaim; ‘ScienceI I know 
nothing of science—we don’t want science.’ The pre¬ 
judices against the study of natural philosophy, though 
all, in reality, arising from one source—ignorance—yet« 
are numerous in their character. To the creditioi' the 
religious world, we roust say that its animosity is much 
softened, and science and infidelity are no longer 
counted synonymous. It was but recently observed, 
at a great public meeting, by a celebrated popular 
preacher, ‘that the visible creation was as much a 
revelation from God as the Bible itself, and that he 
who neglected to read the one was as reprehensible as 
he who neglected to read the other.’ 

Many of our first scientific men are clergymen of 
the Church of England, distinguislied for their piety 
.•ui well as for their philosophical acquirements ; and in 
some of the reformatory and preventive institutions, 
which we hope may be soon as numerous as our jails 
and workhouses, we observe that religion and science, 
in its theory and practice, are wisely working togetlier 
to develop and elevate at once the moral and the 
mental nature of those whom they seek to reform. i 

A large class of objectors to science are those who 
try to persuade themselves and others that they are i 
ranged under the banner of ‘ common sense; ’ and they 
assert that theory and practice are antagonistia Wo 
cannot refrain from quoting some apposite remarks 
made by Dr Lyon Playfair in a lectnre which he gave. 
‘On the Study of Ab8ti;act Science’ at the Museum of 
Geology in 1851. ‘For a long time,’ he says, ‘practice 
standing still in the pride of empiricism, and in,the 
ungrateful forgetfulness of what science has done, in 
its development, reared upon its portal the qld and 
vulgar adage, “ An ounce of practice is worth a ton of 
theory.” This wretched legend acted like a Gorgon^ 
}|ead, and turned to stone the aspirations of scii^ncb. 
Believe it not! for a grain of theory, if that be an 
expression for science, will, when planted, like 
mustard-seed of the Scriptures, grow and wax into ^ho 
greatest of trees..,. It is indispensable for the counl;^,; 
to have a scientific education. ...» England will 
'recede as a Manufacturing nation unless her induats'ial' 
population become much more conversant with science 
than they now are.’ It is objected that the practicaj;, 
workings of a system sometimes reiVtte the principleis 
ofr an experiment; yet it ii[ to the fdiilosopiidicaj^ 
tlieorist alone that we,^owe any advance whatsoev^,. ; , 
It may be said with some degree rinthtitfli econondic i 
applications o&pringiples rarely lunoeed tibe same 
order of neind as t&e disooveiyuf abatraot lswt^^ 
we must not hence draw the fal^ do^netki^g'tiiat 
theory and practice are opposed. 














that yeaJs d* Val)trttt weU B in the Re¬ 

covery oi'^ tingh first p>ikc^>l«—iO importmt are often 
th^ reaolta, and ao great the intellectual impetua 
given. In the cn!ttbua coincidences whicji ever mark 
the birt^ of new discoveries, it seems by some contem¬ 
poraneous or anterior similarity of> thought, tliere. 
always has been a preparation for discoveries and 
inventions, either in fresh necessities which stiyaulate 
inquiry, or by tlie^devllopment of twin-principles, 
whose, utility and esKstence is mutually dependent. 
•IJ) the growth of these circumstances which environ 
a new thought, we must look for the progress of its 
practical bearing, and even for the acceptance of its 
truths. , 

It is in tlie early period of the development of a 
science that its followers require assistance, and this 
assistance can now be substantially obtained through 
the medium of our philosopliical societies, and par¬ 
tially, but, alasl very partially, tlirougli our legislature. 
Foremost among the recommendations at the late 
annual tneeting of the British Association, it was 
resolved to memorialise government, as to ‘ whetlier 
any measures could be adopted by the goveriimeiit or 
parliament that would improve the position of science 
and its cultivators.’ 'Iliis is not tlie first application 
on this head; and Dr Daubeny informed us, in his 
opening address at the meeting, ‘that the legislature 
haq ut length been seriously called to consider wliat 
measurfis of a public nature might be adopted 'for 
improving the position of science and its cultivation, 
and that the Itoyal Society have appointed a body of 
its members to receive suggestions on tiiat subject, 
and to report upon it, in order that a matured plan 
may be presented to parliament to meet tliis oliject at 
its next sessiom’ Amongst the favourable changes, it 
will be recollected that the last two appointments to 
the mastership of the Mint have been made as rewards 
for scientific eminence—not on mere political grounds. 
We have also connected with the Board of Tr.ado a 
‘ department of science and art,* the influence of which 
is likely to be very important on our national educa¬ 
tion, by tlie establishment of schools of art, assistance 
given to industrial museums, and grants made for the 
support of sdentifle lectures, &c. We have a govern¬ 
ment ‘ School Of Mines, and of Science applied to the 
Arts.’ The geological survey of Great Britain is another 
recognition of the value of tliis science. Tlie importance 
of the study of geology, and the necessity of the co¬ 
operation of government in scientifle investigations, can. 
hardly be more strongly exemplified than in the manner 
in which the first discovery of the gold in Australia 
was treated by our legislature. Though some persons 
may he informed of the following facts, tlie public 
generally may not be aware that in 1844, Sir Iloderick 
Murchison, on his return to England from the auri¬ 
ferous Ural Mountains, was shewn some upecimens of 
Australian rocks collected from the eastern chain of 
that country by Count Strzelecki, On examining 
these, Jie was immediately struck by the similarity 
to the rocks which he had lateiy been investigating^ in 
BuMia. On conAderlng the whole' bearing of the 
question, he became more and more impressed with 
.a bdief of the auriferous character of this region, and 
expressed surprise that gold had nofrbeen found in tlie 
Australian ridge, which be called by anticipation the, 
‘Corddlera.* The opinions and suggestions ho then 
gave out were totally disregarded; mere accident 
efiboted the results which science had long before 
predicied ; the consequence was, that our government 
MU lost ^e opportuniy of securing an immense 
venue, a&d of establishing suchirfi system of order and 
UdnRiisUatfve justice as would have saved numbers 
ftKia misery and death, and would kave becured to us, 
in aH a safer hold and longer possession of 

the gfi^ iUntin^ of Australia than we are likely to 

have ttiidaF ’ 


But, returning to a cemsideration of the scleneee 
generally, we must not pass over thbse'Vthifch may be 
consilered esi>ecially as emanating firohj the investi¬ 
gations of oqr own.age—wo refer espebially to organic 
chemistry. In the ejrly part of this century, the 
laws of inorganic^ chemistry had lieen tolerably Well ‘ 
ascertained; hosts of facts which careful experimenters 
had collected were arranged in consistent order; and’ 
thus the mineral kingdom, at jeast, was subjected 
to the rule of scientifle analysis, and tlio useful arte ■' 
levied tribute from the conquered dominion; but, in 
the development of organic chemistry, a new world has 
been added to thes possessions of ifcience. In almost 
every one of tjie useful arts of life, a knowledge of 
this science is demanded; and our great ciiemists, 
sucli as Hofmann and otliers, are closely imitating tlie 
organic compounds of nature, and reducing the resuBs 
of tlieir varied investigations to tho pii^uction of 
substances of economic ihiliio. 

The kindred siihjcct of metallur^ is one of 
immense importance to a nation wiose mineri^ 
treasures are so great and various; and, whetiser we 
consider tlio enormous antount of capital, »r the 
iiumaii labour employed in developing tliese resdUrces- 
of dur island, it is evident that the seienedk which 
teach the best mode of conducting this branch of 
liuinan industry, must be of tlie highest importance ■ 
butli to tlie capitalist and tlie artisan. 

We have been lamentably behindhand in all our 
mining an'angeraents. Sweden and other of the 
continental states liavc long since establislied schools 
of mines, and liavc set us an example of general 
education tliiit we would do well to follow. That the 
iabunring-classes are ready and anxious for instruction, 
may be seen by the crowded state of the lecture-room 
at the Geological Musimm in Jerinyn Street, when 
the courses on natural philosopliy, chemistry, &c., 
are Shlivered to working-men. In tho last annual 
Beport of this institution, we observe that a publica¬ 
tion is about to be issued by tlieir metallurgical 
professor, Dr Percy, on ‘ The Analyses of British Iron 
Ores.’ - These results have been obtained in the labora¬ 
tories of the estalilishment, and liave occupied two 
chemists incessantly’ for tlirec years. 

The utility of these elaborate investigations can 
be estimated best by those wiio feel and know that 
‘it is by'science alone that oiii‘'uountry can maintain 
its present position as the chief manufacturing country 
in tlie world.’ We might advance this instance, as 
well ns a bosis of others, to shew the advantages, 
nationally considered, wliich acerwe from a better 
appre^-iation of science on the partsif our government. 

in ngriqultural ciicmistry, too, there is an onward 
movement. The dispute between Baron Liebig on 
the one liani^ and our own countrymen, Mr .7. B. Laws 
and Dr Gilbert, on the otlier, is likely to bfe of much 
public service, in separating mere hypotheses from' 
sucli abstract soientific principles as are capable of 
practicat apxilication. • 

One of the most important questions flow before the . 
public is tliat of contemplated change in our 
coinage, and also, it is to he hoped, in our weights and 
measures; for the present complicated and uncertain 
system, subject to alk manner of local difibreucea^; 
is as perplexing to the experimental philosopher, os 
'it is injurious to the public generally. "Whea we 
consider the very scientific manner in vrhich the 
metrical system is arranged, we must allow ita claims 
to attention. 

The whole (i the French .(metrifsl) system of 
weights, measures, and coins, is founded upon A 
istandard of lintal measures, supplied by the dimensions 
of the earth. An arc of the eutii’s meridian between 
the^araileis of Dunkirk and BaTeelona*was accurately 
measured. By this means, the length of the entire 
i meridian was ascertained^ and the part 






‘ oC;]lh&:: circle was tidopted, a« the ttOit of liiieal 

rOMHiinm.'.:':' 

- oppoae tg thia philoeophical arrangefnent 

a'better pk|i, eutely the naetricalteystem i« worthy 
of natioDal consideTatioQ, involving as it does a cosmo¬ 
politan appluntion that no mere arbitrary standard 
can supply. ¥ 

In relation mqre particularly to social and political 
progress, is the scienc^e of statistics, also the offspring 
of tMi century. Lord Stanley, in a late admirable 
speech, suggested tliat our government ^ ought to 
institute ‘an organised statistical department.’ Such a 
system exists in Belgiuhn and Prmsia, and surelj', 
ho Bays, ^ we ought not to be behind our neighbours 
in the machinery of state.’ Tlie statistical test is 
one of universal application, and effectually serves 
toeoorrect the chimeras of the imagination, or proves 
flrom facts the reasonableness of opinion. 

Our limits will not permit uS to do more than allude 
to the advance,made in the other sciences. In physical 
geography, wefeote^explorations in the arctic regions,' 
in Ceatral Am^ricm iu Africa and Australia, wbicli 
have extended, and are pfbgressing, by the assistance 
affordhd by government at the instigation of our 
'learned tocieties. It does not require much reflection 
to calculate the benefits whicli must accrue to com¬ 
merce generally, and the improvement which must 
result to the great liuman family, by explorations, 
which .open new highways for the world, and by the 
development of resources both varied and useful. 

Mechanical science is at once the glory of our 
country and of onr age. It finds expression in such 
works as the tubular bridges over tiie river Conw.ny 
and the Menai Straits. Tlie beautiful manner, in 
which our engineers have imitated the cellular 
mangemeots of the animal and vegetable structure, 
is most striking, and proves that the highest attain¬ 
ment of art is realised in the nearest approaiKh to 
nature. No one can contemplate the Britannia Bridge, 
supported by its giant arms, uprearod from the surging 
flood beneath, without being impressed with tlie feeling 
that this mass of iron and masonry represents the 
mental and motal characteristics of the age. Tlie 
mechanical appliances which have i < nsumma.tcd this 
great work of art, find, in'the object of their utility, 
on exponent also of the times. Ours is essentially 
an age of tranBition,,.-^fe do not now build fortresses, 
hut viaducts, wliereby we make a bridge from the 
past to the ihture, from tlie old to the new. There 
is no standing still, no rest: ‘onwanl, ftver onward,’ is 
at once the motto ef our intellects and onr necessities. ] 

Ours is the trugst age of romaiiee the world 
has ever seen; the startling discoveries qf etience 
transcend the wildest imagination of poets, tlie most 
piitzling illusions of necromancers: the subtilest agents 
of natureVc bind as our slavey, and tne ‘supersti¬ 
tion of our age becomes the philosophy of the next.' 
Surrounded by such tremendous realities, it seems j 
as if : we lived in on age of wonder, and ak if he 
who followed ^liyAcal science, wielded, in fact, the 
magician’s wand. ^ ' 

But returning to a more grave consideration of the 
present position of science and its followers, we must 
notoniit to remark upon the aupport afforded by the ; 
‘ British Association for the Advanccnient of Science.’ 
TSiis society was formed in the year 1831. Its especial 
o^ects were to call together scientific men from all 
I^rta :of Europe, that in their meetings—which were 
Oj^poilated to take place annually—an opportunity might 
fe;*flbrded for ifSiilosophical communication on subjects 
interest. On these occasions the reading of 
ocigtnai pi^t was invited; thus affixing publicity 
tt;;inM)^m;ientiflc research and obseryation tliat might 
obtained the attention the sul^t 
dMififtwedk 1 ®ho; .Association w.atclies. oyer the interests of 
.da^nies the office' of' recommending .to 


tim to time, the.^lal dPijfvr ex|if!:^-' 
mentis and tlus furtlipc prosecution of 
various branches of natural and applied scienegi <; ThO- 
members of this learned body ha^ fat.;^eats.;heea' 
urging that proper encouragement should he myen tO; 
those studies which the exigencies of the times demana. 
The funds ofthe Association itself are devoted, to tiije 
advancement of science. Geology, geography,, and; 
raagnefism are especially indebted to ffie assistance,, 
direct or indirect,’afforded by tb(f British Association^ 
they are also largely helping in the maintenance of thg . 
Kew Observatoiy. They are, moreover, assisting in the i 
very important matter of obtaining amendment in the, 
patent laws of tliis/iountiy. The yearly meetings of the 
Association take place' in various parts of tlie British 
isles, thus exercising an uver-widening influence. The 
savans wtyc at first in derision called the peripatetic 
philosophers; but the time is past when the sneers of 
ignorance, tlie prejudices of bigotry, or the malevolence 
of party, can stay the real advance of science, or injure 
the permanent interests of its followers. » 

T HE W I S III N G-G ATE. 

It was ruahbearing-time at Greensidc, in the norU) 
country—the last Saturday of July, the day whereon 
the earthen floors of our small cliurclies have their, 
carpeting renewed with nisbcs from Miuetun 
Tliere were two wagons full of them; and upbn tiip 
Iiorscs’ heads that drew them waved their feathery 
tops; .and in tiic drivers’ liats, like knightly plumes,, 
they nodded; and upon the hats of each of the band 
tliat followed, playing Anru'e /.ni/We, they kept measuiu, 
witli the tune; and bound up gracefully with wreaths 
of wild-flowers, and carried by young girls, still came 
the Mineton rushes in procession. 'Whoro the twin- , 
rivers riifi into the Mere, tlicy grow upon a bank of 
send, .and in the little bay beyond, under those moss- 
grown rocks whose heads ani purple with tlie heather.. 
This is a great holiday with us at Greeuside; the 
shops—there are hut two in all the village—are shut, 
as though it were Sunday, and the church-bell is clang- 
iiig; it is the same which tolls for service and knells 
for burials, but no one can mistake its tones (to-day 
for anytliing but merriment. Every urchin in the pUoce 
is having liis pull at it, and, ns many as c.an, together, 
so that it never gives two tinkles alike. To be carried 
u]i by it into the belfry, and so bit heads against the 
rafters, is rare fun. Our womcn-folk arc employed for 
days upon these garlands, .and every household strives 
tliat out of it shall be chosen the rushbearing queen. 

‘The fewer the ribbons the better, Phoebe,’ was 
Dame Forrest’s advice to her daughter upon this 
oecasion; and Pliccbe—who was but seventeen, and, 
likely to err upon the ribbon side—made a simple' 
girdle of bliK flowers round her rushes, and W!to, 
proclaimed queen by acclamation. ‘ Hail, 

Phtche Forrest! hail, pretty queen of the rushbear^gjtti 
It was tiie proudest moment of her young life, w;|^g. 
at the head of her subjects; as it was too, vrit^ut! 
question, that of her mother, who#b eyes, howjtjlKI^:: 
were filled with tears; the proudest, top, of Ledi^^ 
Birds, her lover, whose look never strays awayrfii^i 
lior, nor relaxes indts steadiness: one would tMnk.lHS.. 
^w'as w^iin^ a deer in Martindale, lest it shpitiil 
out of rifle-range. A powerful young feIlo% w>th .,A 
fine face, but for a little too much self-will aboiti'ti^fl; 
mouth. He has the fleetest foot after a ut 

■Westmoreland, and is the king of the dalesmen, 
al*;uts id the wrestling ring; q|td the fear of, 
and the love of the wonqpn have spoiled uim ;, ,ha laari af . 
will mtury Phwbe Forrest whetii* she will;#jr. 

Phoebe says nd—wWoh leemSrO stronge sort i»; 

TTiere was but one in Giweniide tbgti|;qi|Simer;p^n 
who hod not yet acknewlefigg^ Pblflbjt q 9 e^:And 
that was .not fgrt,k»dt 












Ff^k' MerWitlii' iSc^kndwape^painter,.^ Iri 

tN farmhoQi^ on knl^he waa the rebel : he had 
be^n thete fbt' I'ut thtee years, until his portfolio 
was’filled t(foVer^'wing, and scarcely a rock in West¬ 
moreland had his can'^as; but still he gave no 

Sigh Of di^partutei Tlie artist flood was now rolling 
otet our beautiftil valley for the fourth time since his 
arrival ; but however pleasant his brethren—lipwever 
loVtiljr was HiSh Gr(\g, no wafe ever bore him with it 
fbrtMr than the neighbouring dales! Certainly "his 
’ luhhe'-view was so beautiful as not to be excelled else¬ 
where: the grassy mountain-side sloped down to river 
and woodland from his door, and Mineton Mere ley not 
80 far beyond it, hut that every enuw-white sail upon 
its bosom could Ire seen. Two sycaiwores gave forth 
perpetual bce-inusic to the sodg of tlie dancing brook 
within his garden; and towering Irehind andtibovc the 
farmhouse, crowded the whole mountain-world. Still, 
there was something beyond the beauty of its landscape 
, that, year after year, chained Frank Meredith to Green- 
side—it$ gossips said. They had found out ail about him 
before the second year was out: liow that lie was a 
black sheep, and had disgusted his noble family, and 
was allowed a pound a week, upon bundition of keeping 
ont^f their way; which was not Frank’s history at all, 
nor anything like it. He was indeed of an ancient 
stock of painful respectability, and had sliocked it a 
good«deal by iiis inartificial behaviour. lie was by 
nature 'vulgar, or at least hml preferred ]nnds>.‘:(pc- 
painting to any gentlemanly profession; and liaving 
been intoxicated witli some slight success, pursued it; 
which was his relatives’ account of tlio matter. And 
his uncle, indeed, from whom he should have inlieritcd 
thousands and tens of thousands, and chariots and 
horses,'did, we know, disinlicrit him for making nogiis 
of his particular slierry—‘ The fellow put liot water and 
sugar, sir, to my 38, at eighty-four shillings a’dozen’— 
and the family following suit to tlie rich uncle, washed 
their aristocratic hands of him, leaving the j’ouiig 
artist to live as he could upon a hundred a year of 
liiB own, and upon his cunning in waler-cnlours. 

On tliis same ruslibearing night, ho stands on 
the natural terrace that leads into Greenslde from 
Higii Crag, leaning upon the carved gate wliicli opens 
into tlie quarry-field, and smoking his clay-pipe. 
He has not with him, wonderful to say, tlie instru¬ 
ments of his beloved art, for he has taken tiiat same 
view from the Wishing-gate a thousand times. 'PJiere 
are many spots in the north to wliieli poetic legend 
has attached this ‘ faculty of giving,’ ami to none witli 
a more harmonious fitness than to this at Greensidc. 
The good fairies never had a more lovely dwelling-place 
than that on which the perfect moon was then out¬ 
pouring her silver treasufe : the songs of tlie holiday- 
nikkers had not yet ceased, but came up from tlie 
beneath on a gentle wind, which sit the clouds 
aldat dVer the mountain-sides, but could not bend tlie 
fir-tt^pes on their crests: the lake lay sleeping with 
smile, like a maiden dreaming of love. It 
if i ^'ldve; too, the painter dreams as his chaisHed 
^feivvander over'the scene; his lips are parted with 
, B’ifBiilk too, 08 he whispers his wisli across the gate. 
How many half-believers before him have done the 
. 8am^ in that same pl^c! How she carved bar is 
, eSt along and aciosa with tlie various desjpes of*men !.., 
' aiOma' of theih lu sober prose, and some in simple song, 
bat afi:'of the earth, earthy.’ 

: r'A wobdhiney Coti^e and Kowe’ is, alas, the" best 
' Ofthem, * 40<}OL.’is ve limit of one ambitious mortal’s 
I aHstesi'and ‘ A fiV^ignind note’ contents InothA. 


'€i^i^‘and Fair,' ixceedinglf well cut, and with a 
‘ fifUstoh!|hj"mi«t, we think, be a young lady’s vision of 
' bli«ii;^d ' Suiuui’ as unmistakably a young gentle- 


puzzle many to/decipher ; hnt 
Mer^lthv'Whi> M 1 ^ himself, and* 


1 ' well conversant with W’^tO’o^^^hd aerations, ra- 
cognwes at once tho darling hope of some young 
I athlete that he may win the champion’s belt at -the 
approaching, meeting at Carol (Carlisk); Ihnuik 
Meredith smiles agaii;| and again at all these things, 
but, pevertheless* he draws forth his penknife, find 
begins to inscribe a little wish of his^own hefcry .'jF ' 
—that has something to do with paiqting, or perhaps 
power: ‘PH’—that may possjbly be the way in' 
which an eccentric genius may spell fanio: ‘ PHfKBil 
FOKUES'l’.,!’—tlie note of admiration is our own—^iS 
what it at last came to! ; ; 

‘And here slio>»is,’ said a’ sweA low voice as he 
finished the in,eripUon, ami the queen of the rush- 
bearing was standing by Ins side. Slid* had laid aside 
lier sceptre, and taken the wreath of flowers from her 
liair, but looked no whit less lovely than befose. 
Frank gazed at her an instant, as though she were 
indeed a sujieriiatiinil viSitant who had obeyed his call, 
and then convinced liitnself of lier Uumanity by an 
embrace. He wjls very handsome, aiid^thoiigh stifl 
something too youtlily in figure, haU a frame well knit' 
and active. Tlie two seemed'in that time and place; to 
be the fit inhabitants of some new KdSn Garden. ’ 

‘1 could not come before,’ she said, ‘Frink, for 
Leonard made me dance with him three danoes on the 
green tlicre; and as it is, I fear he half suspects ua’ 

-A slirill scream concluded tlie sentence, as the 

iiugc form of the young dalesman strode in between 
tile pair. 

‘ I do suspect you, Phmbc, and I blush for you,’ ho 
said. ‘ Go yon home to your inotlicr, wench, at once; 
and for tliis young gentleman, 1 will take his chastise¬ 
ment into my own liands.' 

‘Don’t move .a step, Phoebe!’ exclaimed Frank. 
‘By what right, man, do you dare interfere between 
her and me?’ 

‘ifi^iause r am her cousin, Mr Meredith, and shall 
he lier husband. Hecmise I would nut liave your blood 
upon my hands, wliieli, as there is a God in heaven, 

would be tlierc if dishonour - • 

‘ Silence, sir! ’ tiiiiiidered Frank. ‘ Go home, Pbrnhe, 
Nay,’ lie added, as lie saw lier licsitate to leave such 
angry folk together, ‘ we are not going to light, dear.’ 
And she obeyed him instantly. 

The two young men stood opposite each other, faco 
to face, and there was no cowafdiisg in cither’s eyes. 

‘If, Leonard Hirds, you came up here to stand 
between me and licr wlm is to be my wife, I will 
tlirasli you to-morrow, big as you are, to a mummy; 
if you really came to defend the purest and best girl 
on e|rth from liim you supposed to bo a villain, I 
forgive anjJ liononr you.’ 

‘ 1 did think you meant falselj', Mr Meredith,’ said 
Leonard fnuikly; ‘ but now, 1 look upon you, I 
confes.s you do not sevn like a seducer. "Wflli regard 
to Phmbe being your wile, that shall never be; and 
as to the tbrasiiing to a mummy, let us try at once/ 

‘I have promised not to harm you to-nighV returned 
Frank. . * * 

‘But to-morrow,’ said the^'oung giant, ‘I shidl be’ ! 
at Carol in the wrestling ring.’ <;■ : 

Frank hesitated a moment, and then replied with; 
meaning; ‘And I shall lie there also, Leonard Hirda;;-’ 

I and each took his way in silence to his own home; '' 
'Ifie two young men were not without respect for 
one another at heart: Frank Meredith knew that 
amongst the dalesmen, with mo.st of whom be himself 
was perfectly well acquainted, Leonard was considered 
highly; it was istrue that he ]iad fo^idden any to 
aspire to the hand of Pheebe save himself, but' 
pre-eminence of his excused him somewljat in 
puinteFs eyes, who made allowance for his arrogttoce 
as be would have dona fer the like pretensioos in a 
higlier rank, where a fortune as well as n bride might 
have been the prize, and'Some hair-triggering, twenty--' 












tiwilny ooiMin '» tliie i On other hsiid, 

L^ard Hirdu would freely own flint there was n^hing 
iikh pride about Frank Meredith, hat plenty of pluck 
and spirit. cTbe young painter had long accustomed 
himself to Westmoreland spot's, and was especially 
skilful in wreltling, making up in lithsneas and activity 
for what he wanfed in strength: he had been thrown 
by the young (Vilesnian often enough, but each time 
with the greater diffiuulty, so as to have become of late 
by far his most formidable antagonist. Frank well 
knew by whose unclerkly hand the desire to be ‘ king 
at Carel * had been carved upon the Wishing-gatc, and 
he determined, if if were possible, t6*hnmble Leonard’s 
pride on the morrow in the presence? of tlio three 
counties. * 

Our wrestling in the north is a very .different matter 
fitM prize-fighting, and I should be sorry if it ever 
grew to be like it: it is seldom tliat any serious hurt 
befalls tlie competitors, and*vic;tors and vanqnislicd 
i^pear to bo j^aally in good-humour. The honour of 
being in tiir .las^ two or three pairs—much more 
that 6f being sole conqueror—is esteemed far higher 
thdn^flie prizes themselves, which, indeed, are of no 
^eat Vjaiue. Wrestling at Carol, to a youth who 
is only experienced in contests witli his neiglinour 
dalesmen, is what siicaking in the Ilouse of Commons 
is to a Cicero of ‘ the Union’ at Cambridge or Oxford. 

. There are a great number of pairs, and a young and 
unknown wrestler randy ‘staniis up’more tlian one 
or two, and there are thousands of spectators to 
applaud or critiedse. liaised and covered scats for 
those wlio fear tlie rain or love liigli places, and forms” 
let out at a lower rate, enclose tlie atena, and .a plen¬ 
tiful sprinkling of tlie masses lie down williin upon 
the grass. Tlie umpires also stand within to watch 
the combatants, tliat the fall be not attempted until 
each has obtained a fair hold—one arm underj and 
one over, and that wlien they have once gr.<ppled, 
neither shall let go. 

Two men come forward, chosen as the first pair by 
lot, alid strip themselves, except to their shirt and 
drawers; they have been weiglted in a neighbouring 
field, and are light or heavy weights as ilicy are under 
or over eleven stone. They sliakc nands before com¬ 
mencing, and endeavour after a hold, each seeking for 
the best purcliase, an^ grappling tiglitly wlien it is 
once found. Tlien ^omes the tug .ind the tussle: their 
.arms are almost at stretch; their faces, which w-ere 
but now seen over each other’s slioulders, liave disap¬ 
peared; the backs of their heads afh alone visible, 
drawn down on i level with their spines, 'llie strain 
fora few minutes is veiy great, but it does iio^ com¬ 
monly last long; one of tliem is dragged (downward, 
and touches ground with his knees, or their legs mingle 
toother, ^nd, after revolving twice oe thrice with 
great velocity, they both come to the ground—the 
uppermost being of course the winner. The cries of 
‘Bonny Amblesidel’ ‘Bonny Nipthwnite!’ pr what¬ 
ever inay* be„ the; dwelling-places of the respective 
atliletes, never cease. , The plirase of ‘ Bonny leil ' 
one’ puzzles the stranger a good deal, and lie begins 
to think it some extremely populous district; but 
‘iell one’ means little one—tho smaller of the two 
competitors. '■ 

At tliis particular Carel meeting, the light and heavy» 
wrestlers were mixed, and the prizes made general 
.vitbout regard to weight. We of Qreenside had 
Mveral likdy youths, but Leonard Birds was our best 
man by Jur. Much to our astonishment, wo saw the 
yfljwril Jainter Pxawing his lot amongsfftlie rest, at whom 
. LwAKid threw a contemptuous smile, and was evidently 
|^i<»]P^piBtied at not bijiag in the pair with him. Frank 
look^ firagile enough when, stripped. One 
■~**®’*^ »rm ealy, 

p6ii».Jfenovl%JhavlBg been blown away by powder-blasts , 
Vtti.*'liangdM«H-‘Who always attends this scene of liie f 


former that ‘the bonny lid would be 

broken athwart the middle;’ and indeed^ he did look 
rather waspish about tbe waist Bit first eompetitor 
was a large, and powerful fellow; and ’vflien, trfter a 
Jong struggle, Prank (^t him to the eartli by the 
‘swinging hypo'—the knee thrown inw.ard* sliar^y 
against the adversary’s thigh—there arose a greet cry 
of astpnished joy. Be was, afterwards lucky in bis 
drawing for sonae time,*and obtained pretty easy vic¬ 
tories; his beauty and youthfuiness, the smile upon 
his face as he shook hands before each contest, aid* 
the sympathising look, without a trace of vaunt, with 
wliicli he regarded his unsuccessful rivals, made him 
popular with tlie whole assembly, albeit there was 
not one amongst them who could hope for his final 
success. Keverthelessj’it did so happen that the day 
wore on,» and the pairs grew fewer and fewer, until 
Leonard Birds and Frank Meredith alone ‘ sto^ up,’ 
of all competitors. There had been a quiet determi-. 
nation about the latter throughout, like tbe concen- ^ 
trilled purpose of revenge, wliich had prompted him 
to take the minutest pains in every contest, wliiie the 
former had thrown liis opponents to right and left like 
.1 madman, as thougli tiiey intercepted his approach to 
sonie more worthy antagonist; both had opened jheir 
’ lot-tickets with greeilincss, and read them with oisap- 
pointinent; eacli desired, up till now, a combat wdth 
ids particular foe. The embroidered champion’s bel^ 
and tlic honour of being ‘ king at Carel,’ mult needs 
now remain willi one of them, and the excitement grew 
intense. It was evident that Leonard Birds thought 
seriously of tlie task before him, aiirl would not let slip 
a clianee of success tliroiigli contempt of ids less sturdy 
rival. They were to wrestle for the best of tliree falls; 
and it was evident from tlie beginning tliat the design' 
of the sjtronger was to weary Meredith out. Frank 
instantly obtained his hold, but tlie other reflised to 
clasp ids own iiands for a great while, so that the 
strain might fatigue Ids antagonist. Many shouted 
to the young painter to beware of this, for he was a 
favourite, as we Iiavc said, and Birds had made himself 
many enemies tiirougli arrogance; but Meredith gave 
no iieed to us in his excitement, forgetting that to 
Idmseir none had ‘laid down,’ while to Ids foe no less 
than four Iiad succumbed without an effort, leaving 
him by so mucii tlie freslier. Frank suffered as we 
feared: after many loosings, in wliicii his objectf had 
been greatly obtained, Leonard took up earth in his 
hands—as is the enstom for tiie firmer hold—for the 
first time; and wc knew the struggle was nigh. Both 
of tliem ‘lield’ at once and together, strained to thmr 
utmost shoulder to shoulder, and then head to liead, 
rapidly wldrled round for a second or two, and fell—r 
Birds uppermost. ' ’ V 

T'lic chances against Meredith were now two to one, 
and ids strength seemed failing besides. Some t^ke 
to him fiatteringly of his having obtained th# Begond 
prize ; and even Ids rival, as he shook hands aftgj|:the 
fail, said something to the same effect, to whk^'l'riiak 
•aiif^fered in a fierce whisper, that be would ilk^w 
him yet, and he ‘ king at Carel ’ aftel all. It teeni^ If 
if the painter’s darling hope was now to he the 
of the wrestling malcli. In the second trial, they .took 
less care for liohhug, os Leonard found he could not 
play tlie sayie game twice, and both grappled at once, 
as if with hooks of steel. Tiie dalesman claeped Ms 
right leg round his rival’s left, and bent the slender 
body backwards like a reed. With every muscle »t,, 
fullest stretch, and the veins itanding out on thidif 
fflreheads, but without a trace fef ferocity, they 
—models of power and firmnei{|. For ttpwajdt 't^A / 
minute and a half they stood, every inSMit of whioH. 
we expected ‘Merddith td wifli the 

weight of his man flius thrown tQKm 
(himself off the perpefodioulw; but Ml dii nveu 
Leonard’s leg-<da»p ndlcKl ; we eaw .It tremble; ^irnd then 









relax, and ^InMii^' initaUI^i taken at a iirightfidl diii^ 
advantage, the ■ ydnng giant was thrown heavily^ A 
great dieer l^nt from a thousand throats, but not so 
muoh a# a*8mile came over Meredith. ' Although his 
rival gathered himself up, and retired into the tent 
without difficulty, Frank knew tliat tie was seriously 
liurt. An overstrained sinew had indeed given way; 
and while thf spectator^ were awaiting the issue of 
the last ‘tie,’*the csntest was virtually over, and_the 
victory remained with the young painter. At present, 
none knew this but the two combatants. Tlie victor 
followed the vanquished to where he was sitting alone, 
and took his hand. ‘You’re king, sir,’ said the poor 
giant, ‘through this cursed strain.’ , 

' You must have thrown me, else, Leonard,’exclaimed 
Frank honestly; ‘ and it is nob fair that you should be 
deprived of your honours by an accident; >*our heart 
was set upon this victory, as I know by what whs 
written on the Wishing-gate, and I shall “lay down” 
to you, I,eonard Ilirds.’ 

Leorikrd lifted himself up with pain to grasp his 
rival’s hand, and tears were standing in liis eyes, as, 
after a little pause, he said: ‘ Thank you, thank you, 
sir! I don’t wonder at Phoebe Forrest’s preferring so 
generous a fellow to me. From what I read, too, on the 
Wishing-gate last night, I think I know the dearest 
^wish of yours too, Mr Meredith. What interest I may 
havowith my aunt, her mother, I beg then to transfer 
to you’ I took too niiicli upon me every way, trusting i 
to this brute strength of mine, and I am fitly humbled.’ ^ 

‘Nay, then,’ said Frank, ‘you have more reason to 
be proud of yourself than ever, and have conquered at 
Carel indeed.’ 

There was great disappointment and great disappro- 
batiox'when it was known that Meredith had given up 
so good a chance, and ‘laid down’ without g struggle 
to his antagonist. It was thouglit that there would be 
no living at Greenside now, for the airs the victor 
would bo sure to give himself. But from that day, on 
tlie contrary, was our young dalesman altered, in all 
points for the bettor; and Frank Meredith, on his part, 
was amply consoled for his loss of the kingship at 
Carol, by his gain of the queen of the ruslibearing. 
And thus did the good fairies of the Wishing-gate give 
to each man the gift he desired. 

A SLICE OF nOKSE, MA’AM? 

For some time past, M. Geoffrey St Hilaire has con¬ 
stituted himself the champion of horseflesti, even as 
Mr Cobiien once came out as tlie champion of the 
tilteap loaf; but whether the Frenchman will be as 
successful as the hero of the League, remains to he 
proved. By papers comtnunicated to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, and in other ways, he lias already 
endeavoured to interest his countrymen, supporting 
Ms. viffiv by argument scientific and economical; he, 
in liict, seems determined that horseflesh shall become 
. a^^'fmitile of diet. ‘Horseflesh,’ says lie, in his last 

to the Academy, ‘is mistakenly rejecteMipiii 
lito^uUtnent of clan. It would supply a cousidenable 
ijrasdorce for the nutrition of the laborious classes, of 
Which prejudice alone has deprived us even to the 
present day;’ and he then proceeds to a threefold 
demonstration—‘that horsefiesli is who^esom?; that^ 
-it is agreeable; that it is abundant enough to take 
a very useful place in the alimentation of the people.’ 

Noaeriotts doubt, he tells us, can be raised as to the 
‘ Wholesomeness; theifracts are all favourable. Horse- 
ffiesh has been eaten lau weeks together at Coj^nhajjbn 
and other places; Paris, during several months in 
aud witliout producing any disease or incon- 
vehieitoe’; moreover, Wse-meat And broth given in 
the toUltary hospitals, chiefly by the celebrated Larrey,. j 
hos always been attended by the happiest effects upon 
the patteats; Jii. Egypt, during the siege of Alexandrite 


a scorbutic ej^demMiwMeh^ had it«^ 

in the whole army, vas checked ^ 

derived from horses, ' ' ■ /‘V 

On the second point, we-let M. St Hilidro speak in 
his own words. ‘ Hetseflesh,’ he observes,, * his long 
been regarded qg of a sweetish disaglreeahle, taate, 
very tough, and not to be eaten kithout diffichjty. 
So many different facts are opposed to this prejudim, 
that it is impossiblo not ts> recognise its slight founda¬ 
tion. The free or wild horse is hunted as game in all 
parts of the world where it exists—Asia, Africa, and 
America—and formerly (and perhaps oven now) in 
F.urope. Tlie dotncstic horse itself is made use of as 
alimentary as,well as auxiliary—in some cases alto¬ 
gether alimentary—in Africa, Anieriju, Asia, and in 
some parts of Europe.’ 

‘Its ticsli is relished by people the most different in 
their manner of life, aiirl of races the most diverse— 
negro, Mongol, Malay,American, Caucasian. It was 
much ostcemed up to the eighth ceiUjury among tlge 
ancestors of some of the greatcst^nati^is of Western 
Europe, who had it in general use, anti gave it up with 
regret, tioldiers to wViom A has been served o«t, und 
petmle in towns who have Tiouglit it’iii iiiarketl, have ' 
ire/l[uently taken it for beef. Still more often, and* 
indeed habitually, it has been sold in restaurants, even 
in the best, ns venison, and without the customers 
ever suspecting the fraud or complaining of it.’ 

And further, if liorsetlesli ‘has been often accepted as 
good under a false name, it has also bet?n pronounced 
good by those who, to judge of its qualities, liave sub¬ 
mitted it to careful experiment; and by all who have 
tasted it in proper condition—that i.s, when taken from 
a sound and rested horse, and kept sufficiently long. It 
is then excellent roasted; and if it lie not so acceptable 
as bouilH, it is precisely because it furnishes one of 
the best eowpa—perhaps the best that is known. It 
is gSlid, also, as experiments prove, made by myself 
as well as others, when taken from old horses, not 
fattened, whose age was sixteen, nineteen, twenty, 
and even twenty-throe years; animals though* worth 
no more tlian a few francs beyond the value of their 
skin. This is a capital fact, since it shews the possi¬ 
bility of utilising a second tiine^for their flesh, horses 
wliich hare already been utilisad up to old age for 
their strength; and consequently of obtaining a further 
and almost gratuitous profit'itSSi^ie end of their life, 
after they had well-nigh paid the cost of their rearing 
and keep by their labour.’ 

M. St Hilniw admits that horseflesh is not equal in 
quality to the flesh of fat sheep and*oxen; but lie c<m- 
tend| tliat wliilc so many of the inhabitants of France 
scarcely qver eat animal food, it would form a valuable 
addition to their food resources: an abundant one 
also, for he ^nda that the number of horses which are 
killed, or die naturejly every year in Frifhce, would 
supply two million and a half of ordinary ratiotts of 
meat; and he winds up his argument thus: ‘ Singular 
soiiial anomaly! Some day society will wonder it was 
BO long submitted to. Millions of *Freilchmcn are de- 
priveii of meat, or eqt it six times—twice— once a yes^ ; 
and in presence of such deprivation, millions of,kilo*: 
grammes of good meat are every year abandoned , to 
industry for secondary* purposes, thrown to 
dogs, or cast into the sewers!' 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FARMING. 

Thb last published number of the Jaumal ^ the Royal 
Agrieultural So^ty contains a few parliiuian concern^ 
French and English farming, Which present the diffqre^ 
results obtained in the two bo^ntries in so strflung a 
light, that we think them interesting enongh ter geoeral 
Iicisisal. To raise corn, the hnipediate of mteb has 
for years been the prime Object of the ciildvator on the 
other side of the Channri, and with a bad effeet on the 
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‘ becatue Jio hd« oared k 

wp the ferHIity of the soil, 1;: ;!l^o}S^^WhiiBB,;oB thp other 
hdad, by devoting n cmi^^hble 'ii^B to gr^n'^e^^ and 
the raieiag e^catlle, not mtuntaii’js the ^rtility ^ his 


wheat, 16,000,000 of barley, 34,000,000 of oats. France 
produces 76,06o,(fb0 hectolitres of wheat, and 100,000,000 
, of oats and other kiiuls hf grain. The difference is remark¬ 
able ; and the writer, who is a Frenchman, states thiit, 
‘taking nil products into account, animal an6 vegetable, 
it appeal’s that the p-odnet of England,,per licctare, nearly 
doubles that of France.’ The French fanner contents 
hhnself with an,average of seventeen hn^hels of wheal 
his hectare, the English farmer reaps his sixty-five 
or Mvonty bnsliels from the same e.xtent of land. In the 
Uihted Kingdom there ifre 35,000,000 sheep; and France 
has an equal nuinlier; hut whilc^ on tills side tlie Channel 
there, are 31,0(K),000 hectares available for feeding, on the 
other there ariVi’oO,000,000. The sheep in Franco ought 
tfiereforo to iimtiber, 60,000,000, to be in tlio same pro- 
‘ portiort* to the land as in the United Kingdom. And if 
the‘co{fiparison be made with England alone, the difierenee 
is yet more surprising. In F.ngiand, on 16,000,000 liectarcs, 

' a0,000,o6o sheep 'are fed—three times a.s many as in 
France. And this is not all: ‘the weight of an English 
sheep is twice that of a Frcneli sheep; so tliat an Englisli 
farm on an equal surface gives six times a.s much mutton 
ea a French form.’ The result is not less favouralilc to 
English skill and judgment if we look at cattle. France 
possesses 10,000,000 head of cattle; England 8,0(W,0il0, 
and. yet more meat is produced every year in England 
than in France. Of the 4,000,000 liead, of cattle killed 
every year by our tdlies, 2,000,000 are calves, weighing 
about seventy pound.s each. And tlien your Fretielimau 
ihnst have labour out of his rattle as' well as iiiillc and meat; 
so he keeps his ox till it is too old, and kills it when 
the meat is scanty and poor in quality. The EnglijfKinan 
is content witli milk and meat, and kills the animals Just 
when they weigli heaviest. .Hence it is that while the 
4,000,^00 hcail of cattle killed yearly in France average 
no more than 100 kilogrammes per licad, tlie 2,000,000 
killed in tlie United Kingdein average 250 kilogrammes 
per head. Two million cattle on tliis siite the Channel give 
100,000,000 kilograrotaes more 6f meat than 4,000,000 
on the other side. Id other word-s: ‘with 8,000,000 head 
of cattle and 30,0Q0.0Qih hectares of land, Britisli agri- 
chltnre produces OOO^iw^OO kilogrammes of meat; while 
France with 10,000,000 head of cattle, and 53,000,000 liec- 
tares of land, produces only 400,000,000 kilogrammes.’ 

♦ » 


AN OfiSOLE^E USE OF THE KNIFE. 

In early times, Ingulphus informs us, conveyvnocs were 
mdde by mere word of inouth, without writing or ebarier, 
the grantor deliverltig to the grantee syme movable 
whicli was^nown as belonging tOt’ihn, such as a sword, 
hehnet, cup, spur, cun-y-comb, ring, walking-stafi', a copy 
of the Gospels, &o., &o. 'William, Earl of 'Warren, gave 
and confirmed to the church of St Pancras, at £cwcs, in 
the reign of Hfenry’IlI., certain land rent and tithe, of 
which he gave seizin by ftie hairs of the heads of liiin- 
aelf .and his brother. The hair of the parties was cut off 
by the bishop of Winrfiestcr, before the high-altar. After 
granting, with the assent of hi^Tuir wife Isabel and his 
childtvn, to the monks of St Andrews, at Rocliester, his 
lands in Southwark, called Grimscroft, In perpetual alms, 
OB condition that they should keep an anniversary on 
jthe deaths of their fathers, and mothers, and kindred— 
William, second Earl of 'Warren and Surrey, confirmed 
Abe gMmt by pkcitig his Ani^ on Hie altar of the chufch 
^'8t; Andrew. I The acme potent earf granted to the 
' pife* 5 f^^S|lAsMary Overy, giving to the church of St 

Kircesfield, by placing 
Cf the sidd church. The lordship of 
. Edward t'ne ConfcMor to the mooks 
** ® by ftlThfg prostrate before, and 

small kniffe. 


wrapped nobility. William 

.Rpfts grimlwv W^llhlS’iBid^ Ih 1096, the 

manor of 'Wlnribglon, by an ;lfhry imife, nhtclr knife was 
laid up-in a shrine at that .abl:^, and haid iuMliihi^ on its 
haft words signifying that donation. Hugh Luf^A Ew* 
of Chester, also gave his estate hi SeipW to the ablmy of 
Abingdon, by placing with Ms own hands a kn!fti.0ii tlie 
altar. 'The knives used for this purpose were,’In ail 
probabh'ity, the same which the parties kad in common 
use: Every man then can-ied snclf an iiistnimcnt along 
with him, agreeably to what Chaucer has told us in iiH . 
reve’s tale— 

A Sheffield thwitel bore he In his hose. 

Lamhard, in montipniiig the grant of Alberie do 't’ere of 
the donation of Hatfield, describes the knife with-which 
it was offocted ns a ‘short hliuik-hafted knife, like unto an 
olde lialfpiiiy wliitle;’ adding, ‘and such others of which 
happily 1 have seen some and heard of .moe.’ Ad the 
meeting of tlie Arcliicological Institute at Cambridge, the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity College exhibited a bfiikcu 
knife of great antiquity, having a haft of dark-broarn horiifs 
attached liy a cord of crimson silk (not ancient) tb a strip 
of parcinnent with a Latin inscription upon it. .‘The 
parchment is not a grant,' says Mr Albert 'Way, ‘and thh 
knife cannot he regarded as in place of a seal. I consider 
that the existing parchment is merely a niemoraiiduiit to 
record that it was the veritable knife. In all likelihood, 
tlicrc never was any written grant; and the knife Was thq 
token of conveyance.’ , ' . 

THOU AND I. 

Tiion art the light, and J the sliade; 

If thou fadcst, I too fade; 

If tliy voice bo heard no more, - 
Mine, tlie e'clio, then is o’er— 

Mine is urate for evcrinoro'. 

4 

T/tou art tlie star that beams on high, 

In the w.’ive beneath am 1— 

If tile star away sliould lice, 

Who would tlicn tlie sliadow sec? 

“Where would J, tliy shadow, be ? 

TAim art the breath in whicli I laeatiie, 

In thy heart mine own I slicathc— 

If thou livest, I live on; 

If tliou goest, 1 am gone— 

1 too vanish cold and wan! . E: ' 


IWGEKCITT OF WHITE AST8. , 

In nothing is tlie ingenuity of these little insects SHWe 
reinarkahly displayed than in tlie expedient to which th^ 
frequently resort to cross a little stream on the saiid-beaoh 
after a shower of rain. Soinctlmes their train is cut in. 
two by one of tlicse little streamlets. To plunge .into it 
singly, they would soon be swept awiiy by tlie rush o£th<i 
current. Tliey come to the edge of the water, raise tbiric 
antennas pciiil them from one direction to aROthgj^i-^ if 
they were taking a scientific view of ail the dangorif 
crossing. They wander up and down the stream wlfilre 
greatest uneasiness, and finding no other way 
fon.’i'’'cncm8cIves into a compact knot^or raft 
or more, and launch themselves upon the strcaiii. ' 
liave, by previous observation, made sure that they‘#ll^r 
strike a projecting point or bluff on the opposite shores 
and not be carried by the carrpnt into the main ritier, 
(The nftiment^they touch the other side,, they pae .J;|i;gie 
claws like anchors, and hold on until the whole comij)$up>7. 
disengage themselves, and march off in single tUe lit'Hie 
track of those that have preceded them. 1 bare iwCfetW 
them for. Itours together, and have||seen raft after raft of 
tlAse JIttSe ereatures go over in^ety, when, if they ,.ha4: 
attempted to get across^slngly, tnev would hATb JNittd:. 
swept into the river.r--W*iion’» Wisswra S , ij.iMAi 
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' ‘ * conclusions, the witness would imroeiJiatelj'have bacifed 

MURDER AND THE MICROSCOPE. himself by .in appeal t(\ the doctrines propounded by 
AKdiiaET the immense number of alterations and Hippocrates, Galen, and a dozen otherhis illustrious 
improv^ents which have of late ye.irs taken place in predecessors—the older the bettej. ^t the present 
the mode of administering the criminal justice of tlie day, such authorities have, to a great flxtent, beon sup- 
CoUntry, perhaps none are more remarkable than those planted by others of (^uite a’difierent description^ niost 
■which have reference to the examination of scientific of wiiom have arisen during the Iasi few ygprs, and 
withesses, when called upon to substantiate the guilt have in their revelations taught us important trtiths 
or innocence of an accused person. A few years ago, hitherto undreamed of. One of the most invaluable of 
jt vas,.the common opinion that the testimony of such these authorities is the Microscope. 

■witn^sps ought to be regarded with a great dea^^of Of course, the evidence which this instrument affords 
caution, if not of absolute distrust. AVo Iiave ourselves in all tliose cases where it is appealed to, is entirely 
heard people, who sliould have known better, say circumstantial; but it is circumstantial evidence of the 
‘ that circumstantial evidence was bad enough, most important description. ‘ It may tell us that cer- 
bat scientific evidence worse; and tliat, if upon a, tain brown riisimpon a knife or razor is blood—and 
jury, they would certainly tliruw overboard tlie tes- more, tliat it is Imman blood; it may acquaint us with 
timot^ of scientific witnesses .is to the guilt or the nature of a piece of poisonous matter wholly 
innocence of the prisoner.’ Towards the formation of invisible to the naked eye, and which would therefore, 
these opipions, scientific men tliemsclves unintention- witliwt its assistance, have entirely escaped detection; 
ally contributed ; a man of science, in the witness-liox, and so in numberless ways may the instrument fill up 
being in times past very different from tlie same person a hiatus in the evidence, -which would otherwise have 
in everyday life. If a witness for tlie prosecution, been wholly insufficient to convict or to excuQiate a 
every tittle of evidence, vaincless to the common-sense prisoner. 

bystander, and every petty act of the prisoner, was in We will take, as our first illustration, the case of 
some way made a fresh link in tlie chain wliich drew a man named Munroe, tried at tlie Cumberland spring 
the miserable wretuli to tlio gallows; while, on the assizes in 1855 for wilful murder. The fact of the 
contrary, if it were upon the prisoner’s behalf lie gave murder liaviiig been conimitte.’.>ij[iy some one, and tlie 
his testimony, the most outrageous proofs of guilt iiiuiiner in whicli it was accoi^ished, were both 
were explained as being perfectly consistent witli, and perfectly clear. Tlie murdered man had been waylaid 
indi^ confirmatory of tlie prisoner’s innocence. Of in a lonely spolg liis tliroat had been divided from ear 
Mpine, in such evidence there was an immense deal to ear, and his body thrown undtft' a hedge. Tlie 
of hfair-splitting, and a considerable number of tech- murdjrer, wtiocver lie was, iiad doubtless committed 
nicsl terms and learned phrases used, wholly nnintel- the liorrible act for the sake of about thirty shillings, 
liable <(6 the unprofessional man; the consequence of which tlie deceased, tlie paymaster of a colliery, hod III 
whig)] qyentually was, that the unprofessional man his pocket at*the time. '* 

evidence as he treated most other tilings Circumstantial eviifence of tiic most intricate cha< 
be understand—that is to say, he looked uixin rncter was produced against tiie prisoner. He had been' 

if’d^pll^ntempt, and pronounced it nothing worth. seen in a field near the spot; lie had changed a half- 
is very much altered in the presenb<4v^ sovereign sliortiy afterwards^ and had'attempted tpi 
IxM: time that evidence is now and then given by disguise himself—so (it was suggested—by getting , {s ' 
tliiliroiniloas nien for certain purposes, so entirely blacksmith to cut olT the whole of his whiskers. Thb|i^\ 
opi^Med to our common sense, as to bring some amount and many other facts were deposed to, and oa^pW'::. 
o^lodiUm on science generally; but such cases sgc not nearly two days in the recital; still, in theiB,'tifcj¥tt' 
: of;vmy fteftuent occurteiiee. The cause Of this great individually or collectively, there was nbthh^^’ td 
chiU^ is to the dissemination, amongst all warrant a conviction. But now come the 

ctqsse^ of si knowledge of many of the data upon which the microscope. A learned microscopist wras (ptlled, to 
soieiitiflo witnesses fmnd their opinions. Questions whom there had been previously aubuiit^ a pair of 
M to the qpiKtofl of witnesses were formerly tffb corduroy trouseA and a razor,.both lIlBown to have. 
;-'Oi(ly'' .onea put; wh^ ench> questions are now been in the possession of the piisoiier st the time 
.idwsys accdhipauled by others as to thp reasons for murder, by wliose hand soqver committed, tbok pl|^;:' 

‘ fitrmiag s ppiniom If, in year/gone by,,a couusel On these trqnsers, after a inost cs^ef^ examtna^^.; 

'ask.'i.’medici^ .man, white in' the' the witness.said 'he, ''hiid','^^i^ileied;iny^l'.|li^: 

'authority ke' formed .bisT the' laigest.,beb^^'j>pt:y.oft''J#^ '<Mi:*yswUp--'tbot’;'.;;lh!St.. 
















; revealed to him' thft theta spots «ieie 

fimaii blood from Hieir pecaliar i^apeland 

hppiUranoei he stated confidently that they were 
formed by imall streams of blood spirting upward 
fooni the divided artery of a living body. On examin¬ 
ing rwound each.of tliese spots, hediscoverdd traces 
of : soap^ arid evident signs of the spots having been 
attempted to be Vaslied out, while over one or two of 
them ink had been cavcfuUy spread. On the blade of 
the razor there was some rust; on the ivory handle, a 
smear of blood, which also turned out to 6c human. 
Of course, a vast number of questions were asked in 
cross-examination, in order to test {lie credibility due 
to the assertion that these spots and stains were 
fnuman blood; that itsscrtion being grounded on the 
delicate measurement of those minute bodies called 
cof^uscles or globnles, which constitute the colouring 
matter of bloc^. As to this, ^lowever, the evidence of 
the witness was altogether unshaken—the corimscles 
found in hutn^I blood are each of them about tlie 
of an in<nl,in diameter, and differ more or less in 
* sizq frfim those of any kngwn quadruped—those of the 
sheep.heing but of an inch; of the dog, &c. 

^ What.could be said against such evidence as tljis ? 
Here was a razor rusted with blood—blood, too, being 
mi the handle; trousers with spots of human blood 
upon them, which it had been attempted to eradicate 
by washing and covering with ink. Coupled with the 
other evidence in the. cose, it was irresistible; a verdict 
of guilty was found, ahd the man was executed. 

In the next case we will mention, the value of the 
microscope as an agent in the detection of crime was 
still more strikingly shewn, although, from certain 
causes, the prisoner escai>ed the punishment which no 
reasonable person could doubt he justly merited. 

At the Chelmsford spring assizes, 16S2, C- 

H—^— was put upon Ids trial for wilful murder., The 
circumstantial evidence, by which it was attempted to 
bring the guilt to the prisoner’s door, was even more 
complicated titan in the lust case; but although, with¬ 
out tlih scientific evidence, it was suilieicnt to raise 
against him a grave suspicion, it would have been 
wholly inefi'ectual to convict him of so heinous a 
charge as murder. The victim in tills case was an 
,old woman, living alone, with a considerable amount 
of money in her bed^amber. A neighbour calling 
' upon her one moB^fag at eleven o’clock, found the 
house Miut up, and no appearance of anybody about. 
Being alarmed, she got tlirough a window into the 
dwelling, and ascending into the sleepfcig-room, found 
the poor creature’in her bed, quite dead, the back of' 
her bead having been beaten in—no doubt by meins of 
a large hammer lying close by—and her haad nearly 
severed from her body. An alarm was immediately 
given; an^inquest was held, and the police were soon 
in active pursuit after the murderer. 

It was not very long before suspicion fell upon j 
H—Ifootsteps had been noticed round thp house, 
which coiiftid^ with tlie impress of the boots he wore; 
the hammer mund noar^the murdered w'oman’s bed 
was declared by a neighbour to iwve been seen in his 
possession; a Uttle girl had observed him come from 
near the house on the morning in question; but more 
than all, in a brook about a tnile from the dwelling 
where the murder was committed, was found a cotton 
handkerchief, and tightly rolled up in it a razor, 

' covered with blood, which was identified as belonging ' 
to the prlsonet^™., j 

with the handkerchief, w-as 


'gH^’imntidiatelji to a clever •mieroscopist in 
^H*who, ^ter examination, returned them botli 
■ft intelligeiuse, that Urn blood upon them was 
jfty; human. The case then seemed complete 
■K tlie winner, and at the next assizes he was 
Upon Me triid. One question, however, had yet 
<^ispGised <£ Assamiog il:^ the ruaot and hend- 


kerohisl b^onged to the prisbner, and: ttiaS the blood 
upon them was human, bow was it to be shewn tiiat 
they were connected with fits murderi'it^ey having 
been found more than a mile from the house in which 
it was committed? The microscope at once-gay# n 
conclusive answef to.this difficulty. Upon the blade 
of the razor, when carefully examined with :, a high 
liower, Cbero was found besida the bloody a few-fibres, 
whicli were distinctly sworn to atf being a mixture of 
flax and cotton, tlie fibres of these two products being 
perfectly distinguishable the one from the other by 
means of the microscope—a fact well known to all who 
take any interest in the parity of lint. On examining 
the murdered body, it was discovered that the instru¬ 
ment witli which the wpund was made Imd partially 
severed one of the strings of the poor woman’s night¬ 
cap, and ^hat the material forming that string was 
composed of a mixture of cotton and flax 1 A more 
convincing proof of the prisoner’s guilt could scarcely 
have been desired. Tliere was, Iiowever, one remaining 
link—the identity of the handkerchief and' razor. 
Only two people could supply this—the father and the 
sister of tlie prisoner. Before the magistrates, the 
old man had reluctantly admitted that both were his 
son’s; but when he saw his‘son before him in the 
dock, looking upon him with entreating eyes, as the 
arbiter of life or death, the old man’s courage gave, 
wag^ and be declared that be could identify neither the 
oue'nor tlie other; so also said the sister; and thus, 
after all, the jury were reluctantly obliged to acquit 
the prisoner. To liim, however, 1 may incidentally 
mention, this w.as of little avail. Scouted from village 

■to village, H- vainly solicited either employment 

or charity; and two months after his acquittal, he was 
found lying dead under a hedge, from—as a 'co^uer’s 
jury subsequently declared—‘starvation.’ 

In both these cases, tlien, the microscope gave Uie 
most important help towards establishing the'guilt of 
the prisoners; and it is w'orthy of remark, that the 
peculiar value of the assistance afforded by the instru¬ 
ment lay, not so mucli in tho discovery of blood in 
the one case, and of blood and certain fibres in the 
other, as in shewing conclusively the particular kind 
of blood and description of fibre. If, on the knife 
of Munroo, the micruscopo had said only that there 
wag blood, the tale would have been worth but little, 
living as the prisoner did in a country village, where 
twenty different operations might have brought that 
fluid upon liis knife and clothes; hut when the feet 
was revealed that that blood was human, it of course 
afforded a very strong proof of the guilt of the 
accused. So with the vegetable fibres on the razor; 
ns fibres simply they might have come even from off 
the handkerchief in wbicli the razor was wrapped; 
but being partly cotton and partly flax, the ease 
assumeii a vifry different aspect. 

The value of this peculiar discriminating p8wer of 
the microscope was remarkably illustrated in 
curious case tried a few years ago at NorwifiB, \ A 
feiit»lc«' child about nine years old was fon^.ydaf 
morning lying upon the ground, in t small plantati<^ 
quite dead; the cause of death being at once deobt^ 
liy a large and. deep gash in the tliroat, severing 
of tlie carotid arteries, the trachea and the' cesopbagus- 
I Suspicion i^mediatdy fell upon the mother of 
murdered girl, who had been seen by more than 009 
person leading her daughter towards the planta^oth 
on the morning of the day upon which the ettoe waf- 
presumed to liave been committed 
‘Upon being taken into ctufedy, the womw 
with the utmost coohmss-^at once irfmitted Ifevi^ 
taken her child to the plantation where tl*. belfly 
found; but av^rrod^that, having; 
ran abouf gathering wild-flowCTit 
fluently lost sight oft het, soad ; ai^ -A long tesreh, 
returned honie -wi^mit her.^^ SMidfedr 
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ttiero iiTM ftand M ttewbrnanV^Mession ft larg 0 und 
sharp kntii^ which vfts at once subjected to a minute 
and carefhi^ftniination. Kothing', however, was found 
Upon il^ with the exceptiontof a few pieces of hair 
adherii^ to to handle, so exceedingly small as 
scarcely: to be Visible. The exemin'ation being con¬ 
duct^ in to presence of the prisoner, and the officer 
remarking : ‘JSere is a bit of fur or hair on ths handle 
of your knife,’ the 'ffoman immediately replied ; ‘ Yes; 
I daresay there is, and very likely some stains of blood, 
ibr, as 1 came home, I found a rabbit caught in a 
snare, and cut its throat with the knife.’ Tlie knife 
was sent to Xa]ndon, and with to particles of hair, 
subjected to a microscopic examinition. No traces 
of blood could at first bo detected upon the weapon, 
which appeared to have been washed; but ujon separ¬ 
ating the horn handle from its iron lining, it was 
found that between the two a fluid had penetrated, 
which turned out to be Wood, certainly not the blood 
of a rabbit, but bearing every resemblance to that of 
the human body. Then came tho examination of the 
hair, which added powerfully to to presumption of the 
prisoner’s guilt. Without knowing anything of the 
facts of to case, the microscopist immediately declared 
to hair to be that of a squirrel —^in this he could not 
be mistaken, for to fur of one animal dififers so entirely 
.from that of another, not only in its size, colour, &c., 
but iu^ its actual construction, that it is altogether 
impossible to mistake it when under tiie microscope. 
Now, round the neck of the child, at tho time of the 
murder, there was a tippet or ‘victorine,’ over which 
the knife, by whomever held, must have glided; and 
this victotino was made of squirrel's fur ! 

Thia strong circumstantiW evidence of the guilt of 
the unsoncr was deemed by the jury sufficient for a 
convTCtion, and whilst awaiting execution, the>wretched 
woman fully confessed her crime. 

After such proofs as these, which are but a sample of 
a himdred others that might, if necessary, be adduced 
of the value of scientific evidence in judicial investiga¬ 
tion, we can hardly imagine any one to bo bold enough 
to deny to utility or importance of such evidence; yet 
we are aware that tho question must continually occur 
to many—‘How did our forefathers manage to bring 
offenders to justice without tiie use of microscope, 
chemical analysis, or any tiling of the kind ? ’ Why, 
to filet is, that crimes, in tiie times of our forefathers, 
were mostly committed in a very bungling manner, 
and very sligtit proofs of guilt were held to bo sufficient 
to secure a conviction. Before to rewnt improve¬ 
ments in microscopic science, there was, for instance, 
no direct means of ascertaining whether a stain was 
caused by blood or bj any other fluid. Chemistry, 
indeedjf' within the last twenty years, afforded a some¬ 
what delicate and circuitous means of detection, hut 
after a very unsatisfactory one—simply detecting 
to prlsenoe of a peculiar body called hematosine, 
to oplonring matter of the blood, without the slightest 
iutinuftion as to whether it was the blood of man or of 
apy 4nffiti0r aniroq|}. 

■f" Then came the revelations of the microscope, con- 
'^milly more and more delicate. First it was shewn, 
.M*W 0 have before said, that the blood of every 
. description of animal is composed o/ a countless 
number of minute globules, mostly of a red colour, ' 
.flOaring in a colourless fluid. Subsequently, it was 
discovered that these globules, in the class mammalia, 
uo unifotmly of a Mrcular form, not spherical, but 
disks, to thickness of which equalled about on^-fouilh 
Af to diameter; whiles in birds, fishes, and reptil^ 
toy are of an bvarfqrm; and lust of all, the remark- 
ftbm dlseoifciy was made, that every kind of animal 
has in tts'blOM globules diflbring ih sizi from those of 
'.spy «4|>er.'kind; : 

indeedi w« so mdbh wanted in medieal* 
jAra^tfidencaai Asafe and eerttin detection of blood; 


sttiUs; for several gtor substances tp exactly simn- 
lati^ tom, as to be mistaken even v^lPeot mso- 
fessmnal men. Qrange or lemon juice l^ Upw a 
knife, or other piece of iron, will in a few^ays jawduce 
a stain so nearly relembling that ctuiscd WoOdt 
as to deceive to most cmeful observer; and pot 
many years ago, in Paris, a man was very near^ 
convict^ of murder, owing to a khife being fouM 
in his possession, stained with What was pronounced 
by several witnesses to be blood, but afterwards 
discovered*to be simply lime-juice. 

So, again, witl^^the stains of paint formed from the 
red oxide of iron.* About fifteen years ago, a person 
was found murdered in Islington. Suspicion falling 
upon a particular individual, he was arrested, and 
in his possession was found a sack having upon it 
many stains declared to be dried coagulated bi^d. 
These stains were care^illy and chemically examined 
by Professor (Jraham, who proved them to be red 
paint containing ‘peroxide of ironfV and the safik 
was ultimately found to have beeft woiu as an apron 
by a young man apprenticed to a paper-stainer^ The ' 
accused w.as immediately discharged., , 

l^fow, in both these cases, the microscope would , 
instantly have declared the stains not to bo due to 
to presence of blood. But our ancestors, without 
the aid of chemical or microscopical investigation, 
Would most, certainly have considered them to be 
strong and incontrovertible evidences of tlie guilt 
of the accused; and who sliall’-say how many have 
unjustly sufiered at a time wlien ill-grounded suspicion 
and assertion could not be negatived by an appeal 
to tho evidence which the various improvements in 
science will now permit ns to invoke. 

It ought, liowever, to be borne, in mind, that to 
microscope, and similar scientific instruments, do not 
in aqy way enable us to dispense with the testimony 
of learned men in criminal cases, but rather serve to 
render such evidence more valuable; for although it.ia 
very true that the revelations made by so sioip lo an 
instrument ns a x>iecc of tube some nine or ten inches 
long, with a few glasses at citlier end, are sufficient in 
many cases to send a man to tlie gallows; yet the tale 
such an instrument tells, can be understood only by 
thosc wIk), by long observation and experience, have* 
learned the ‘language’ in whi(>V..ft is told. 

Honour, then, be ascribed to ii*8 men whose skill 
and patience hare pla<'.ed such an instrument at our 
disposal; greater honour to tliose who, by long years 
of laborious iriAestigation, are able to understand the. 
revelations daily brought before them ; but the greatest 
honour of all to those—happily fof us, there are many 
such in the present generation—who, abandoning the, 
to many peojde, unintelligible jargon of teclulcM 
words and burned phrases, in wliicb everything relat¬ 
ing to science was formerly clothed, are content to 
interpret, in plain and unniistakablo language, the as 
plain and unmistakabie tale wliich the microscope and 
other means of scientific investigation qnatile them to 
disclose. 


THE KAPHAEL OF GENOA. ■' 

On£ brilliant afternoon In the spring of the year IMi,- 
some Florentine nobles of distinction were sauulwilpg 
through the streets of Genoa, surveying, with to 
curiosity of strangers and the interest of counoiiseurs, 
the architectural improvements and pictorial decora¬ 
tions wliicli on every side seemed in, progress. 

The republic Aiad just attained thdinost'glorioas 
period of her annals. Heposing aftet to wars wliidh 
had desolated Italy, free from a^ inbsru^ disseusions; 
and delivered by Andrea Doria from to yoke to 
French, her sway was now aclfcnowledj^ throughout 
the whole of to lignrto ctots; while to fluoe of 
the noble admfral; uuauiiiichttiy hailed: as to ^rioc^’ 










‘fttbW , wuntfjr,: Ihecf; llistre 

omirtbp dty, wbetie, greiiter timn a king,1)6 yet rehsed 
tt^cept of the sovereign dignity. , , ' 

‘Per Dianlti’ exulainied Glnojromabtrofii, the eldest 
6t tl(e party,iwiio bad fontied Ins taste under Lorenzo 
t)>e MaguiiSuent-r' per Diana! Geno^' should be imicl) 
ts^oiddn to the prince. I'lie city is changed beyond 
recognition sincg I was liere, scarcely twenty years 

ago-’ * 

‘Say rather'to our countrjman, Pierino del Vaga, 
one of Raphael's most favoured pupils,’ r^oined an¬ 
other of tije party ;t>'for, if I liave li^.ird sriglit, it was 
his repairing hither after tlic sack of Rome hy tlie 
constable of Btmrbmi, that first taught ilie wealtiiy 
Genoese to unlock their colTers for the emtiellislinient 
trflheir city, and the honour of their name.’ 

fYour pardon,Messer Bardi,’ said tlie senator Spinola, 
rrho was accompanying tlie trpwellera in tlieir survey; 
‘but liethink you, thougii I gainsay not tlie merit of 
' I^erino, niuchjpraise is nevertlieless tlie admiral's due. 

, He topk the /oting'Stranger hy the hand, and gave up 
his,owfi palace for tlic first essay of his skill.’ 

‘Wdicre the matcliless frescoes we liave just beon 
v|ewing»led to a new era in Genoese art,’ rctofted 
Hardi, a perfect specimen of a conceited young T'loren- 
tine, wiio sturdily maintained liis naiiunal siipreiinicy. 

‘ Even so, messere. Tims encouraged, Pierino pros- 
pereil rapidly, and founded a school wliicli already 
OUinhers many wortliy disciples.’ 

‘You are right, senator,’ said Tormibiioni in a con¬ 
ciliatory tone: ‘unless the prinee liimself had ted the 
way, even tlie divine Raphael could Jiave worked no 
change in the Iiard dry manner—if I may venture so 
to.call it—of your former schools; and no one under 
his station could iiave set tlie example of sucli magni¬ 
ficence as I see all are now trying to follow. Verily, 
the more I look around me, and note these g£odly 
palaces, o’criaid witii tints tliat seem stolen from your 
golden sunliglit iind cerulean sen, the more I marvel 
and admire.’ As lie spoke, he paused before a large 
building in proexiss of erection by a near relative of the 
ail-powerful admiral, and scrutinised tlie paintings on 
the exterior.* ‘Tlie taste,’ ho contiriuocl, ‘is not, 1 
pyrn, of that strict purity we of Florence would admit, 
*Wt it gladdens me to view sucli tokens of new-Iiorn 
love of art and lii^jastity. In tliese streets, wliere 
Minters and 8cul{i^!n walk with firm tread and erect 
j^rihg; wliere we beliold now a statue newly placed 
.' in Its niche, now a scafiuldiiig half screening some 
frescoed palaco f^pnt, 1 seem restored^ to the days of 
yoqti), and recall the glories I witnessed in Florence 
under olir great liobenzo.’ «■ 

‘ Ye^’ said Spinola, complacently adjustiiii Ids black 
robe, iO whicti sombre hue the senators of the repuldic 
wete.restsicted, ‘ it is a conceit of ours, nt> doubt; but 
'w.u deem that tliese glowing paintings, tliosc riclt 
jDOttidings and fair sculptures you see so common on 
tlie outsii^e of our palaces, are in keeping with tiie 
brilliancy for>wiiioii our Genoese sky is so renowned. 
Where nature has been, thus prodigal, we would not 
have art chary of her stores.’ • 

‘The limner is doubtless of Pierino’s teaching?’ 
asked Bardi, as the group continued tlieir observations' 
on tlie frescoes, wliich depictAl the principal feats of 
arms of the Doria family, and drew forth general' 
expressions of approval. ■ 

‘ Ay, surely ; Lorenzo Calvi was one of ids earliest 
jpupils. But that you may not think we lavish all 
...WP" ow outer walls, ni-ill It plesse^ou to view the 


is Mill eitjKt'; It now belongs to the Eplnola family, 
®®ee of the nrttlsb consnlato; so that many 
■raWveueM, fOlng thither for -their tMisgports, little reeking 
!p,meOt faW»i.pi'W before these irescoe*. which, after three 
“f* *i*'®*S!*‘'* ^{*.® elements, reuiln suiRoient traces of tte 

at oplonvins at*" oeslsn to justify their former eelebrfty'. 


l^iiihtfrigs iidiiifk aUothe? 'pf ‘pielifrio’s 

<bnower8''haS'HUdprtaken'?'i"" ' /v':..";,,;! ' 

So saying, the senatbF lied tho way np^U^'widfr: itaiVr 
case, into a large saloot), On the pianii m^le, pn -the 
ceiling ofwliudi, in a space twenty fbet wide-by-tllkrty* 
six long, vias a \arge {minting, yet unfinished; repre*- 
senting tlie massacre of Niiibe’s cliildren. The gigantic 
proportions of tliia fresco, the,boldness lyid originality 
of Us conception,, at once rivetedrthe stranger^ gnize, 
and called forth achorus'of admiration, in which even 
Bardi freely joined. .* ' 

‘ How admirably have the difficulties of that flattened 
arch been overcome!—iinw deftly are the masses dis¬ 
posed!’ said the'third Florentine, who had not yet 
spoken. ‘ What variety in the posture and expression 
of the figures! Look at that prostrate form;'lie iS 
expiring Vithout a struggle; the features are not 
convulsed, the pale lips wear a smile. The arrow 
ato{){)ed life’s current in an instant! And that 
iioy, quivering in every muscle, yet forgetting-Ids 
ofvn anguish ill tlie endeavour to stanch his firother'a 
wound 1* 

‘ Beautiful 1—sublime !’ tuied tlie enraptured Tbrna- 
buoni. ‘What purity of oulline! what delicacy in 
every detail of tlie colossal anatomy ! See, Bardij fkr 
or near, tlie effect is equally good.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ assented the critic; ‘save for slight 
evidences of a less experienced liand, I could ahnost 
belfeve Micliael Angelo had furnished the cArCoons. 
Pity the colouring is too dark; ’tis really the only 
blemish.’ 

Wliile these nobles were thus discoursing, a slight 
delicate boy, meanly clad, and of a timid as{>ect, glided ' 
into tiie saloon. Without venturing a glance around 
him, he liaslily mounted the ladder tiiat led'ijv} the- 
scafiblding, and seizing a brush, Iwgan working b.i the 
urifinislied figure of Apollo. Horrified at the cliUd’s 
presumption in venturing to meddle with the principal 
jierson in the conijvosition, tiie tliree Florentines raked 
loud cries of indignation. 

‘Otf, off, thou unmannerly varletl’ shouted Torna*- 
buoni. ‘ How darest thou lay a finger upon the 
master’s painting ? Down witli tlieo at once, or thy 
back shall smart for it!’ 

‘Let go, I say I’ cried Bardi, Bjiringing iijiOTi Hie 
ladder with the intention of forcibly dragging down 
the offender, who sjiared liiin tliis trouble, however, by 
dropping liis brushes with a terrified air, and com¬ 
mencing his descent; wliile the Florentine, still 
glowing witli indignation, turned towards Uie senatoi-, 
wliose laugliter lie considered strangely out of place: . 
‘ Is it Ix^cause yo are new to these things in Genoa, 
tliat works of such merit are so ’carelessly watched aa 
to lie free to any varlet front the streets to come'dfid ' 
daub them at his pleasure ? Ha! here thou com'it, ' 
young maiajlert! lliou art lucky the painter is ttol 
here, else thou wouldst not liave escaped so eai^yi’' ' 

The poor boy, thus rudely ajmstrophised; slntik to 
the side of Spinola, looking up imploringly in lij{a^4fK!e, 
bi^vvoo much overawed to speak. The senator, tfitaliy 
unmindful of his dignity, laughed’till the teats’ 
down ills cheeks, then jintting the lad enc<iura^(i||iy'.! 
on tlic shoulder, said: ‘Hold 'up thy head, andVbe 
a man, Luchino!* They'H not eat thee, thou foMiSh, 
child!* gcnllemeii all,*’ he added with tiidek 

gravity, taking him by the hand, and forcibly ISfifAiiig , 
him forward, ‘permit mo to make known to ybu Slitter 
Luca Cambiaso, aged seventeen;though somfewhif frill ' 
and stinted for his years, theji-author of'thii ^ 

‘Come, come,'senator,' said '|ornabuoni,,‘!fO®:lif«re 
shewn us marvels enough to-day; withduiipiWiSijijf^'i^ 
a jest uponAts n*w! Whatf’*'tiding! 
whom I shonld hardly have guesSed to be 
I,old, to conceive and e*eentiB aiight so perfect.? iHoLi-ao;; ■ 
you have overshot ’the mirk I" .:v' 












, V <T<ifa:hil|r Isji pMron., ‘X^liiSib 

iip again, tbctu trembling irnK and sNir . what thn 
bbj'-paiiiter qff Genoa can, achieve.’ 

.sWitlr ^aV reliictan^, so extreme was liis natural 
timidity:; IfUca Cambinso obVed the injunction, and 
again toolt his place upon the platform. But once 
thcte, forgetting everything save the absorbing interest 
of his subject, he disploy.ed such natonisliing rajpdity of 
eixecutiou ana vigour of colouring, as captivated the 
(pectators, who at last broke the silence with wfiicli 
they had been watching liis proceedings by applause 
as vehement as their previous abuse. 

Encouraged by tlieir praises, a flusli of triumpii lit 
up tlie young artist's sallow ciieeK his eye kindled, 
and holding a brusli in each hand, using either riglit or 
left with equal facility, he painted with increasing 
enthusiasm j even the vicinity of the adniiribg Torna- 
buoni, who had silently mounted the ladder, and 
stationed liimself behind him on tlie scaffolding, did 
not distract liis attention, as he pursued liis laliours 
with ft bold and vigorous toucii that contrasted 
singularly with his stirinking demeanour. 

.. ’My son,’ said the good old Florentine, ‘I shall 
cariy back witli me to Florence a grateful recollection 
of. tius day; and esteem myself mucli indebted to thy 
noble countryman for having brought me hitiier to 
witness, with my own eyes, tlie first efforts of a hand 
‘whioii princes will one day grasp in fellowsliip and ' 
respeef. Yet, ere I depart, I would fain see ‘tlie 
cartoons thou hadst prepared to guide tliee in this 
work. Young as tliou art, long and careful studies 
pf. eacli figure in tills composition were doubtless 
required of tliec, ere so great an undertaking was 
committed to thy care.’ 

Buying and confused, Luca hesitated a wiiile, then 
poiijing to u rougli slieet of paper, scarcely more than 
a foot square, on which tlie subject of ids colossal 
performance was delineated, said: ‘^iohle signor, tliat 
is the wiiole preparatory study 1 have made.’ 

‘Then thou art even a greater prodigy tiiaii I 
deemed,’ he exclaimed, embracing the buy in a trans- 
pOTt of deliglit. ‘Verily, Lucliiiio, tlie saints liave 
been very bountiful to thee: tliey sent tliee Fieriixo 
del Vaga, fresh from the inspirations of llapliiiel and 
tlie Vatican, for thy master, and gave tlice grace to 
profit by his teaching! Go on, and prosper, eliild; and 
.when Italy shall hail thee as tlic wortliy successor of 
Baphael,' Michael Angelo, and ’Titi.aii, forget nut tliy 
friend Gino Tornabuoni, nor ins early x>rcdictioii of thy 
feme.’ 

.Ifearly forty years after the scene we have recorded, 
.about noon, on a mild winter day, two men wearing the 
irich though grave costume of tlie Spanish court, tlie 
one past middle lifCi his companion hardly yet in its 
pisnie, were traversing with hasty stctisttlie Patio do 
los B^ea, connecting tiie cliurcli of the Escurial with 
,fdie:<£emainder of the vast pile, lialf monastery, half 
,palae%: which, in pursuance of a vow, Philip II. had 
.e^QtCd in honour of St Lawrence. Without 
ijfe. adtaire the Mfty Doric iKirtico, they hurriedly 
flw interior of the sacred edifice, on the 
ffeiqoration of which the king was still lavishing tiie 
,w^?(dth of tiie oew hemisphere, anik concentrating tlie 
rlalents of ^e old ; and there, still hoodlesseof tlic, 
fjtnagnifieenoe aropnd tiiem—tlie triple rdws of richly 
edltimhs, the treasures gleaming from the side- 
vgjitapols, #e bigh-aljar witli its golden statues dnd 
$j^,)!i:;elle4:pil}Ars~tli(# directed to the 

^vaulted roof, where tlimmber of workmen we^ bvsfed 
, ift;;ii^ppmving frpm one of the centre 

iU^^^^of the two; with a keep deep-sunk eye, and 
rfilBeiigllr.m|irked feaUiraa-^of which, however, the fire 
pOTew^ woro , tempered hY ah expression; of 
proKHind sadness on' ^e hrpw, and, ia > diffidence 


hearing that dispisyed itself, every; ite^re---after*a’ 
hssay nervous glande upwawsi':dre:^.iL |fe4|t sigh Of 
reli^, and exclaimed: ‘ Our Lady he pra}fr^TSay 
will yet be in^ime:’ • ' ' 

‘And ipnre tliiin li time, dear masfelP,' 
responses ‘ Whep we left them to doft our 
gear, I certified first that little remaiftod to do.. 
beam and plank will bo out of sight, ere liis mtije^i; 
can be here.’ • , 

‘ And now, my Liizzarp,’ said the painter confidingly^ 
ns lie losniyi on tlie arm. of liis pupil, .and drew liim to 
a spot whence tlie painting,^ from beniMtli which the 
last vestiges of'Scaftblding were * fast disiipiiearihg, 
could he most favourably viewed—‘tell me frankly, 
us brother to brother, what think’st thou of it; hbwr 
doth it strike thee as a whole?’ 

‘As I iiave iilwiiys tiiought of it: worthy of pSiur 
best days, wlieii your heart wois light, and yonr brow 
smooth ; nay, surpassing them, shewing wlnit in happier 
limes ytfu w’oiild alw:iy8 have been. «K5!ic olil freedOpi 
of touch, the gr;ice of fancy is here: y|nr mind haih 
been itself.’ « < 

‘I would it were tlms, my son and trusty frlfend; I 
would fain be well assured that tliy^Iove to thy poor 
niaStcr doth not deceive thee. Truly Hope ifath been ' 
wliisjiering to me tlie while—fanning me witli her soft 
wings when weary, lending mo her brightest tints 
wlien my' darkened soul would have reflected itself 
upon iiiy subject. Paradise! Good sootli,’ he cop- 
tiiiued glooinily, ‘’Iwas a strange conceit of the king’s 
to assign tliat to me. Purg.ttory or liell would have 
suited my liiiniiHir liclter.’ 

‘Nay', dear aiiister, but that tliis is a moment’s 
cloud, I would avail myself of the licence your love 
hath given me, and cliidc you for thus doubting and 
despairing.’ 

‘ Ay, doubt, despair—for how many years have not 
I been their prey! How hath niy life been worn 
away, how have my best fiiculties been wasted by 
wrestling against that, wliich my' heart and my con¬ 
science condemn not—which the ulmrcii hathTeftnitt'ed 
to Olliers before now, yet denies to me!’ 

The young man was too much accustomed to thete 
outpourings of bitterness to appear to notiec thein, 
otherwise than by some remark upon the approaching 
visit of the king and queen to inspect the fresco com¬ 
pleted, whicli tliey liad con8tariVi!>rwatclied in progress, 
and whose subject liad been of Phnip’s own selection 
—tliat, lie fancied, would lend the unhapxiy painteFs 
tiioiiglits into .wiotlier and lirigliter channel. 

‘Thou art right, my Lazz-aro. vYes, to-day'may 
furnish tlie occasion for wIiio.li I have so often prayed; 
and J'et tjie tiiought of all that hangs upon the next 
liour, is well-nigh overwlieltning. What if the king 
should so express his satisfaction witli tliis work, as tO 
embolden me , to era’te his all-powerful iuilifence ikijfe 
tlie pontiff?—and tlien, overcome by tny ttatm^ 
timidity, my tongue refuse to frame the petition, fey 
knees to second its liuinility; and, in my* miserable . 
confusion and weakness, the favoifrablfi momeiit will 
be lost, and I shall be undone! ’ 

It was Luca Cnmbiasu, tiie former bashful stripUifi^: 
of Genoa, wlio thus spoke, pacing tlie long aisles tif tlfe. 
churcli his pencil had ^een selected te etnbeiiisfelfed 
wliosc presence at liis court tiie proudefe pritiite 
Cliristendura liad deigned to solicit as a fevoufe: ^ 

Classed amongst the first painters of’^ 
respected and honoured by liis fellpw^j^iefi^ the 
atlorcd chief of a school of which the iroAlatioh bade 
fair to competeffith the most cetebi*a,tw"« Italy, ilfe 
from the details of his dumestid history that we learn 
luiw an ill-starred attachment, foi; whiph hg coufe pot 
obtain the sanction of the. (feqr&i^’^bitteted tife 
years of his existence, and eaqaed hini,iabsorb«d;in the 
sufferings of the 108*4 tO fcrgt^ tlte jtria^ 
■claiteB'of'M8,cfelfeg:jbl‘-ajii:;;^j^ ' 










^ > blographen of with more miDuteiieu 

. 'than' W'^n Mud in Italian iBeDdoirSf relate tot tlie 
eattf death of hit wife, a Tirtuoua and amiable wo^an, 
and thrifty (housekeeper, leaving hiitt»w<ith e large 
Atmily of young children, for af time reduced hint to 
despair. Acdbitomed to her skilfti1| discharge of all 
houtehi^ld and failiUy duties, his sensitive organisation 
iraa unequal to cope with the cares that had so unex¬ 
pectedly devolved upqn him ^ and throwing aside his 
pencil in utter discouragement, for some months all 
to efforts of his ftiends to rouse him proved jnefiectual. 
iht this juncture, it was proposed that a young sister 
of Ills wife’s shoulcf come to take to management of 
the house and of the unruly children, ^ho had defied 
aU the poor paCuter’s attempts at management; and 
erelong thy results of the admirable Bianca’s good 
mx'i, activity, and mild thougli firm sway, became 
apparent, and the disorganised establishment resumed 
its former orderly appcaranct! In addition , to these 
ej)aractQrigtics,^wherein slie resembled her sister, 
Bianca was ^jldow^d with an innate love of art, a 
tiharmory of taste, a refinement of perception, that 
Catebiaso had never prbviously met with in any 
femald companioh, and on'which, with the natural 
* dependedee of his nature, he soon learned to place 
implicit reliance. From this state of feeling it was 
an easy transition to the avowal of his .affection, 
and his determination to proceed at once to Borne, to 
solicit ftom the poiw, Gregory XIII., the necessary 
lU^nsation to authorise their union. 

llioagh he sought to propitiate the pontiff hy tiie 
present of two large paintings, which—composed under 
to stimulus of all he hoped to obtain from ills favour 
-^are said to be among tlie h.ippiest efforts of his 
genius, his petition was unsuccessful. The pope was 
irfieidble to his prayers, and sternly exacted from him 
the promise that, as soon as he returned to Genoa, he 
would send his sister-in-law away from his hous^'and 
avoid her society. 1)roqi>ing and heart-broken, the 
unhappy man, over whom this passion seemed to 
obtain gir:ater empire in proportion to the hopelcBsness 
in which it was involved, religiously kept his word, 
and banished from his home the gentle woman, whose 
face, repeated in every sacred subjet u lie composed for 
several succeeding years, attests how' unfailingly she 
was present to his thoughts. But all inspiration, all 
life had forsaken tossf and the greater part of ids 
qconpositions at tms period are so inferior to his 
^euliei' performances, that it is unfair to take them 
as specimens of his skill. « 

This state of meserable depression had lasted well- 
nigh five years, whep an envoy from Pliilip 11. arrived 
at Genoa, bearing his invitation to Cambiiuo. *Tiie 
flattering distinction this conveyed, and the large 
recompenses held out, would, however,. Imve been 
ineffectual*to induce the painter to comply, bad be 
not fancied tha^ by interesting the king of Spain in 
his behalf, he might be prevailed upon to ask from the 
pontiff to.grace denied to him; and filled with this 
idea, he suddeuiy {ftissed from tiie depths of despond-, 
eney to sanguine expectations of success, that gave 
back to his hand its former vigour, and to his eye 
Us fire. 

Accompanied by one of his favourite pupils, Lazzaro 
Tavarone, whoM gratitude and devotedness had been 
unceasingly displayed during his master’s unhappy 
state, Cambiaso i^red at Madrid. Hero be was 
received with unwonted affability and interest by the 
Icing, who, in aught connected with the adornment of 
Ui magniiiceni toy, the Escurial, s^ewhat unbent 
from ^ Usua severity of his demeanour, and at 
; once^itttrpdttced to the scene of his destined labours. 

' U the execution ofrthe grand fresco first assigned 
'.Jo him, a .ts^rssentation of Paradise, tiie artist put 
iw^.aU to raetsy of earlier days, and painted wth 
^StdfWtty <i8d i intensity that his frame, worn 


continual othtii^ and dj^p^ntmeut, waa UVcaleulaM 
to support, and in to inepieasible agitoion >.wit^ 
which he now waiteld to coming of tofltogj: hu 
alternate expressions of gloomy foreboding'iv buoyant 
hope, his varying colour hnd gleaming 

too well acquainted with every fluctuation in his uur 
happy master, saw how much suffering was at work- / 

Unc^toin what topic to intooduoe, yet unwIUing to 
leave him undisturbed in the tonQd reverie into whic^ 
he s'eemed to have fallen, as, muttering at intervals to. 
himself, he continued to walk slowly backwards and 
forwards, the faitliful scholar leaned against a column, 
and watched'him with mournful solicitude; marvelling 
for tlic thousandth, time at to undying fervour of this 
attachment in a man whose grizzled beard and furrowed 
brow betrayed the footprints of advancing years, no 
less tlwn tie ravages of sorrow. 

‘Lazzaro,’ said Luca Cambiaso, suddenly pausing 
and confronting him, ‘ should 1 die in Spain, 1 doubt 
not tiie king will retain thee in his service, and my 
cartoons, and the studies we have made togetlier, will 
render ^ee good aid. Yet I would fain hare thee 
return to Genoa one day, and tell her ’- 

‘Now, out upon you, honoured master,’ cried the 
young man cheerily, ‘for such talk as this! Die, 
forsooth 1 It is permitted to to unknown and unsuc¬ 
cessful to creep into a comer, hang their heads like 
a sick bird, and die to boot, if it so please tom. * 
Buts you ? your life belongs to Itsdy and to fame. 
Kemcmher tiie story you used to tell me when I idled 
at my easel, of the strangers who saw the painting of 
Niobo and tier chiidren, and what they predicted to 
you. Till that saying hath had its full accomplishment, 
talk no more of dying.’ 

‘ Wcll-a-day, those words might have been ■(»0fled 
ere this,’ returned Luca sadly; ‘for ’tis no vaiufy to 
own 1 haVe had good gifts, if I confess likewise that 
for too many precious years they have lain unheeded 
and unprized. If 1 return to Genoa, I will seek out 
and destroy whatever I painted during that dark time. 
But liusli! here comes the king. May ray good angel 
1)0 my help! I vow to our Lady of tiie, Grazie a silver 
candlestick, and to the cathedral of St Lawrence at 
Genoa an altar-piece, if they will befriend me nowl’ 
And advancing with even more than his usual hesi¬ 
tation, the painter slowly drew near the royal party, 
wliich liad entered by a private door, while Lazzaro 
modcstlj'' retired to some distance. 

In conip.agsion to the extreme timidity of Cambiaso, 
the king, wiio in Spain laid aside much of the icy 
formality wliich marked his demeanour when abroad, 
generally came unattended ,to inspect his progress. 
Even on this occasion, when he brought to young 
queen, Auue of Austria, liis- fourth wife, the Duke 
of M^ina Sidonia, and two or three otors of his 
favourite uoblgs, to have to first sight of the recently 
finished painting, there was little of to stattoto Ik 
discerned which in those times seemed almost insepar¬ 
able from royalty, and more especially nnigjit he 
regaffi^ as the attribute of to haughty prince, wi^oi.^ 
dominions, besides Spain and her wsst territories iit 
America, comprised Naples, Portugal, and to to# 

' Countries. * 

Advancing in to direction from whence he kseif, 
Jiy constant practice, to best view of the fresco could 
to obtained,‘the king, in the dress of black ‘v^vet 
familiar to us in the historical painting* of tliatP^i^o^' 
encouragingly beckoned to the pmter. 

'We are come, as thou seest, Luc% to qujoyin 
toperfebtion the goodly foretaste thou hast furniw^ 
us of the condition of the ,beati&d hereafter. . Now,, 
drawhitlier, and take fieed if 1 expound ri^ily to to 
queen and tlieto gentlemen all the ueleetial^eriODiageB 
here depicted.’ ^, *■ 

‘Your macious' mqiesty,'' falteto Luoa, in Ins 
I Imperfect Castiliasi, i requfrm no -help from me. SY' 









oBjJCBiss^r 


itto; aid <9lr }f«ar tnd j^ightened by 

yvw fwa^ lor^ bsT» I earned on this work. .Tbk 
poor hand djd Intt execute what your royal judgment 
had conceived.' . 

<;Xush, Luca! Mature m&de thee something better 
'than a courtier, though I do not gainsay that I took 
a slight share iii this assemblage of the blessed, which 
wii ever bring thy mMvellous speed in paipting to 
my mind, flee thege, Anne,’ continued Philip, turning 
to toe queen, who was surveying, with a pleased 
.^riish air, the bright coloruing and richness of the 
general effect—‘ sec that figure of thy holy patroness, 
toe mother of our Blessed Lady. What say you to it ? ’ 

. * Sire, it seems to realise my dreajns of the venerable 

saint’ 

‘Well, mounting one day* upon the scaffolding as 
was my wont, I found Luca had just comiXeted it. I 
liked the whole, yet observed I wislusd the face had 
borne greater marks of age; then, turning away, soon 
forgot those passing words of blame, so much did 1 
find oh every side to praise. A moment afterwards, 
I chanced to turn round, and what saw I, think you f 
Why, the blessed saint full ten years older, as you 
view her now! Like the touch of an enchanter's 
wand had my Luca wrought this change.’ 

And the nobles chorused the praise which their 
monarch so lavislily bestovred; then stood in the 
attitude of profound attention, while he descanted on 
the dffierent groups of patriarchs, prophets, and isiints 
the picture comprehended in its vast expanse, bidding 
them at the same time remark how well the severe 
•implicity of the black and white marble pavement he 
had selected for the church, enhanced the glowing 
splendour of the roof. 

^^ell done, well done!’ he exclaimed exnltingly, 
tu^ng towards Lww, who meantime liad shrunk into 
the background, ‘I cease not to applaud myself for 
having 'summoned thee hither. lam right well content ’ 
—and motioning to him to approach, leaned familiarly 
on his shoulder, and holding liis Imnd in his, returned 
to the contemplation of the piiiting. 

‘What purity of expression,’ said tiie royal critic, 
‘wliat holiness of joy, wdiut beatific ecstasy doth shine 
on these blessed visages! 1 had been told toy greater 
power lay in depicting dark troubled scenes, or 
mourntol faces; but here, tliou seem’st to have had a 
vision of celestial happiness to inspire toy fancy.’ 

‘ 0 my gracious liege,’ murmured too tremhling 
painter, ‘truly it was the tliought of what your royal 
mercy could obtain for me, that cast light upon my 
soul.’ 

An ominous cloud passed over the king’s brow, and 
he withdrew his hand; but Luca, in his eagerness, 
heeded it not, nor was conscious of a warning pressure 
upon his arm. 

‘ One word from your lips, most miglvty sovereign— 
but atm word; and he who hath power to bind and 
loose will grant toe dream, the hope of years! O 
nbbl% plfnce, the church’s prop, the (toureb’s pride, 
spw not my prayer.’ 

(' In bis firenzied ideoding, he had laid hold of the 
' Uag’s man^ but Philip plucked it from his grasp, and 
with a stem frown, turned away. In another moment, 
Luca’s outstretch^ arm was forcibly drawn back, 
and he found himself face to face with the Ouke qf 
Medina Stdonia, * 

^ Art thou mad, Luca?’ he whispered, dragging him 
.to the recess of one of toe side'diapels. ‘ How couldst 
ttou |)Tesume to ^ture on such a topic with toe 
• kibg ? Thy unhaply.paasiou was well knonSn to Mm, 
but he little dreaiwM thou ^ouldst ever profane bis 
eaui trith^uiging S'request that the pope himself saw 
sbt fit toWhat fiend pos;ieH^ toee that toon 
must ne^ torust thy paltry love-tales on4he majesty 
of S^abif “ Let Mm look to his gray hairs, and learn 
thus doth he bid me teU ^ee; and bewafe 


thou breathe no word of tMS'agMn, 
assuredly forfeit tlm royM &your, and be 4^ 
ordsred to depart.’ 

Like a person etonned,'toe unfortunate min reeled 
backward, and caught for support against ibb 
while too duke, abruptly quitting him, rejoined -the 
Mng, who was much chafed by tliis ocourrepce, and 
with toe queen and his attendants, immediately left 
the ch'urcb. • , 

As Luca gradually returned to consciousness, and 
became scyisible of their departure, a -well-known voice 
pronounced his name, and he felt himself clasped in 
tlie arms of his fiiithfiU scholar. * 

‘O Lazzarp,’ he gasped faintly, ‘take mo hence. 
“Put not your trust in princes,” I'had often beard 
it said; yet when he held my hand in his, and I 
recalled the words of the Florentine, 1 deemed toiMime 
was come, and dared my fate. It is over now. 3?ray 
that the King before Vliom I next shall knert will 
not cast me thus away! ’ And they4K)re Luca Cqp- 
biaso to his dwelling,’where in a ^ew d^s he died. , 

• » 

•-■ 

THE LATEST PROMISE OP^'#HE 
IRON AGE. * 

It would require some little measure of consideration 
to determine what characteristic would best express 
the spirit of toe present age. When the attention 
is fixed upon tlie doings in Australia and California, 
golden seems to be not altogetlier an inappropriate 
epithet. A few days since, we chanced to he present 
in a large meeting, in whi<to a oi-devant lecturer, who 
assumed the tuna de guerre of Parallax— Paradox, no 
doubt, he meant—challenged the collective forces of 
science to a tourney, undertaking to prove against 
them all, that our good old jolly round world is Jlal: 
whS'Cupoii, for a little time, we were constrained to 
feel tliat tlie age was a very hrazen one. Glancing,from 
the brazen oracle to its hearers, the suspicion piu- 
Bcntly arose, that wooden might xwove raorsMupt than 
either brazen or golden. On toe Jast banks of the 
Cain, again, the idea always presents itself that 
mercurial is the proper designation. But then, m 
moments of quiet rejection,' that huge tubular bridge, 
which carries railway-trains from Caernarvon to 
Anglesey, across an interreviqg arm of the sea, 
comes back to the mind; and mighty leviathan, 
too, which is building at Mill wall, and which pro¬ 
mises, after % short interval of preparation, to rush 
round the world every three months, with a burden 
of 26,000 tons in its femiginoqs shell. Yes, toere 
is ifi the composition of this wondrous age an ingre¬ 
dient of higher imiiortance than eitlier wood or 
mercury, mild or brass, and which does veiy much 
more to confer upqp it a predominant feature. Tbe 
age is really an iron one. Iron, in the lumds of 
science, is doing more for the benefit of humanity, 
and fob the'advance of civilisation, than any other 
material agent that has been ei%aged in beneficent 
service since the civilised history mankind began. 

The peculiarity -which is chiefly operative in render¬ 
ing'iron of high value in the constructive arts, ill /toe 
extraordinary tenacit'i wito which toe little molebules 
of tlie metal hold ti^etber. They gp-asp each otoer- to 
tightly, that it requires a veiy powerful wtento to tear 
them asunder. An iron bar, of ihe same size if an 
oak beam, that would be crushed by a wMght of 400 
pounds, will bear 2000 pounds, and come ottt of the 
trial unscathe'^ A square piece o| sound-wrought 
iron, one inch thick and one inch 1(^. is capable if 
sustaining a weight of eleven tons concent^ upoa lts 
middle. ' ^ ? 

^But there are other propegctl^ ocsompanying this 
fivefold oak-power of iron, which • are of scarcely 
inferior importance in A nractol point of View. By > 
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■ tf-''h^ ^'''thetiriiAa'IMS 

> fate kw^ sba^^iat fe'reatiired; fttld If^the 

pih)^<« of «elding and rlVettng, masses can be piro* 
fia^ of any size. It seems Htlrally that art is now 
abfe to oppose to the rude forces of inture ircfti struc¬ 
tures cepable of resisting any amount of destructive 
violence they can bring into play. The hollow beam 
which lies across the Menat Strait allows railway- 
trains, laden with hundreds of tons, to be shot throuKh 
it almost Without causing it to bend from the straight 
line. Tlie Oreai B^tain steam-ship remained stranded 
for months on the rocky coast of IKland, amidst the 
fury of the Atlantic breakers, almost wp.hout a strain. 
The ‘ Great Eathrn steam-ship, when completed, if 
tidren up hy its extreme ends, an eighth of a mile 
asnKder, with 2.1,000 tons Imnging from its middle, 

' Wonid sustain the weight as ^ it Were no more than 
tWenty-flve ounces. The utm^t violence of winds and 
lieves will no dwabt be trifles when compared with its 
powers of end^iiatnti. Even tlie hurricane bursting 

• broadside upon the marin^ giant, will scarcely disturb 
its Iqtfhnim'ity as it floats upon the ocean. 8uch arc 
the strength and tlie adaptability of iron 1 

* Tlieh, too, iron is dug from the ground. It lies 
ready fbr Use upon the earth in inexhaustible masses, 
which require only to be taken from their natural 
repositories, and to be prepared for tho uses to which 
rtiechanics desire to apply them. There, however, is 
the rub; they must be prtpand before they can be 
used, Tlie strength and malleability of the metal are 
entirely dependent upon its purity; and the native ore 
contains various enrtliy minerals bcsidfes the metallic 
iron. It is composed of flint, clay, carbon, sulphur, 
and phosphorus, besides that subtile corrosive agent 
whi(^ holds its court unseen in the transparent atmo¬ 
sphere, and which chemists call oxygen—that oxygen 
which is the lurking principle of rust. All these 
things are mingled together, in what seems to he inex- 
trii»ble confusion, in iron ore. The workers of the 
metal, imilrever, know the confusiun must not be 
inextricable, and accordingly, by the persevering 
eflfbit of ingenuity and skill, they have deviseii a 
Way to extricate tlie giant from its entanglement. 
First, they roast the ore; that is, they expose it to con¬ 
siderable heat^ by making heaps of mixed coal and ore, j 
and setting Arc \iojji0 mass. The roasted ore gets to 
be deprived of several impurities wliieli cannot endure 
hetrt, and becomes somewhat light and spongy. Then 
it ia'pilaced in alternate layers, with coke or charcoal, 
andimte^ End the -frhole is subjected to the refining fire 
of a blast-furnace. •The corrosive oxygen of the^ore, 
under this treatment, capriciously finds that< it has a 
miiclr stronger aflTectioii for one of the new-comers, 
the ch^t^l, than for its old associate, ^the sturdy 
metal ; 'iiBa so takes up with its fresh companion, and 
flies away with it in the state of vapour, vanishing 
throngli the air. The flint and clay, in the saipe way, 
make the discovery^ that they are near relatives of the 
lime, and fortliWith atrike up a sort of family union, 
forming among them an'earthy fcum or slag. The 
iron, frirly put upon its meith by this base desertion, 
waxes fhrlousiy hot, and melts into a liquid. . The 
superintendents of the procese, catching it at this 
advantage, snatch away the earthy • scum from an 
tipper opening in the fOrnace, and draw off the molten 
pfihsB throu^ a lower One, into channels and radhids 
prepared^ for Us reception. When it runs into these 
moulds, it has lost the principal part of the Impurities 
wrai which it vfis combined ; it still, jpowever, retains 
efmuilh to Int^ere with its constructional integrity. 

. U. had atill inirigled with its mass" five; per cent of 
OltthcM, hup tthklier quantities of sulphtir, phosphorna, 

^ ^^.qhhet hlpailW ingrediants, which have the effect of 
WMWuff and jts honslttdnce hritflc* 

Whlio it uii#'hhOiM ill the moulds, in this seiiai-piiiifiCd 


’ the' manufitctli^. ^Imn Mi 
tenBdty;'«hdmbd.l»d'V‘iiif'}ess'iifeailidi|^)''or',ik>wt^ 
Ofiirecoveriiig it# ori^li^ dohdldon,' whim 
interfered with, than the metal possesses ih 
form. 

In order that cast iron may be brought iiito^fb#' 
purest condition the metal epn assume^ it is again 
melted in a fierep furnace, and then, when mditeni'ifr 
is splashed about by the end of an iron rod. Corrosive 
oxygen floating round in tlie air, thus invited, enter# 
again upon its old pranks; seizes more of the carbon,' 
sulphur, and phosphorus, and flies ofi’ with them as 
vapour. The remains of other less abundant impurities 
collect into a slight scum, aiid there then reniidnS 
tolerably pure iron, which is taken from the furnace at' 
it eonsoliimtes in cooling, and transferred to the anvil,' 
to be there knocked and kneaded by the hammer^ 
until it gets dense and close-grained, or rather dose- 
fibred, under tho repeated assaults. This process of 
preparing the cast iron for the operations Of thS forge, 
hy agitating it when in a molten state, is expresSivefy 
designated by the term puddling- When the cast iron 
has lost in the puddling four out of its five per cehtr. 
of carbon, it has been changed into steel. Steel is a 
carburet of iron, containing one pound of carbon to 
every ninety-nine pounds of iron. When the remain¬ 
ing one per cent, of carbon has been almost entirely 
rembved, there remains pure malleable iron. ' 

One great drawback upon the employment of this 
process for the preparation of malleable iron, has 
hitherto been the lieavy expense of the fuel that pf 
necessity has to be employed in the repeated meltings: 
Some of the best kinds of iron are only procured 
after -vir .successive fusings. In addition to 
culty, it jias always been found impossible, alsl^, to 
prepare any very large quantity at once. Founders 
liave tliougiit they had eftbeted wonders when they 
have turned out some four or five hundredweights 
by one puddling. Tho railings which surround . the' 
cathedral of' St Paul’s in London were made of iron, 
procured by the puddling process in Sussex, at the 
expense of L.700(). 

All thiSj however, appears now to pertain to the 
past rather than to the present. A civil engineer of 
London has jiiH patented a plan for the x’reporation 
of niallciiblc iron hy a new process, by which be is 
able to deal with the metal in almost any quantity at 
once, lie has experimentally shewn Ids ability to 
convert five tons of molten cast iron into a vast lump 
of pure malleable iron, in thirty-five minutes; and it 
is stated that, by the use of his process, an equal 
quantity of iron railing with that wliidi stands round 
St Paul’s might l>e furnished at the comparatively 
trifling cost of L.230. 

'I'liis new pweess of Mr Bessemer’s consists merely in 
forcing air through the molten pig-iron, in the piace of 
splashing up the molten iron into the air. The molteii 
iron, drawn off from the slag in tlie usual wa/, afigr the: 
firfiXigaiwtsting and melting,- is received red-hot intp; a 
sort of hnaiii, instead of into monldft This basin hil 
holes at its bottom, communicating with a very pdw^ 
ful pair of blast-bellows, worked by steam. Tlie dt- 
blast is' turned on* before the red-hot liquid metal is 
receireG into, the basin; and the result is, tiut'the 
metal is prevented from running into the holes by the outi 
set of the blast, and that the streams of air nish thtouji^, 
it, tossing it violi>ntly to and frAwith a sort' of fierjt 
boiling. 'Hie fierce afr-blast forcephe'eatboii ccaubiniM 
with the'lron into a furious comlxistibn, and tb^ heat* 
of the molten liquid is thus rrisedgiigherand higln^. M;: 
the blast goes on. Tlib carbon, wmch is* k |lip6ra«6M 
impurity, is itself cop verted into a vriaablbfadl Birdt^ 
the force dt the blast. Ilrs^ a Wjght 
eruption of 8parkB":bariit front '"tli’e 'ibOrt fiery, ■ 

liquid Sweili^ #00 -thritirii nji the MpMtlei if 













Relief; lAi Ihiv^I ii ,e«isp9|^ 

«iiitiMW# vjth (MUte of iipn ^'> 

Ivpioa php»b buFood ^ 

«UU ^he and after a ievr mumteij whea .|||a, 

subaid^ there reraainf nothiDf;'behind but Inoi 
perfectly cleanaed iron, ready to bo drawn off througii 
the;'rcot-hole of tlie basin, andmore pure than the metal 
2 noBhrcd after half-a>doaeii successire fusings by^the old 
]^an.. ,The ej^ct quj^lity'of tlic iron drawn off depends, 
hptwever, uiran the extent to which the blast has l^en 
earned, ^te mass passes graduidly, during puriflca-, 
tipn,. through the condition of cast steel and hard steel 
into that of soft malleablo iron. There is an inter¬ 
mediate form, whicli Mr Bessemer,calls ‘semi-steel,’ 
wliich is harder tlian iron, and less brittle tlian steel, 
and which he states will prove to be of inconceivable 
value for all purposes where lightness, slrtAiglh, and 
durability are required to be combined. Tlie cast iron 
loses eighteen per cent, by the time the purification 
lias been carried to the utmost. 

Sucli) then, is the new promise whicli has just btien 
held,out in tliese iron-days. The metal which is in such 
enonnous demand for works of surpassing extent and 
strength, is to be furnislied in the most perfect state, 
in tenfold quantities, and witli more tlian a tenfold 
saving of the cost of fuel used in the preparation. 
There is to be one roasting and one nielting, in the 
'placg of half-a-dozen tedious and costly fusings; air is 
to be Mown througii tlie molten liquid, and presto I in > 
a few short minutes, Iiuge masses of tlie finest grained 
iron arc to be ready fur the hammer and tlie anvil. 
If tills promise be fulfilled, tlio best steel, wliich 
is now worth from L.20 to L.SO tlie ton, will be 
furnisiied in any required quantity at the cost of L.6 
the ^ 1 , and malleable iron will be sold at the same 
prie^^stead of at L.B, 10s. the ton. It lias been calcu¬ 
lated tliat tills improved process of Mr Bessehier’s will 
produce,- wlieu generally adofited, a saving to Great 
Britain of a sum equal to live millions of pounds 
Sterling every year. 

[Qur readers may be aware that different opinions 
have lieen expressed regarding Mr Bessemer’s process. 
•The above paper is by an esteemed contributor, and a 
man well known in general science; but for our juirt, I 
>ve are disinclined to hazard, on snidi a question, any | 
opinion of our own, having liad no opportunity of j 
observing the nen' process.—£ d.] 


THE DEAMATIC CENSORSHIP AND 
THE PROSCRIBED PLAYS. 

PBJB\'iotJ8 to the tenth year of the reign of George II., 
the dramatic censorship.as a state institution had no 
legal existence in England. Prom tlie reign of Henry 
V1II„. indeed, a control of stage-perfoimanccs was 
exerd^d by the lord-chamberlain or master of the 
reyglili b^t tins authority was not recognised by law. 
It,.; wiu at. mucli an encroachment upon the public 
l|bert^8, on the part of tlie sovereign, as tlie,j}§wer 
Ijie. ejitumed to cseate monopolies; and it is owibg 
.. ^bsMy to the circumstance of its being, if not vexa- 
tionsly—&r this it could not fail to he—but at least 
sparingly exemised, that it was, fpv the most part, 
pUiently submitted to by those who might bavcslegally 
Yesisted it It is not until tha, reign of Clfhrles IL that' 
tbo fint recorded instance occurs, of the perfornuuice 
of a play, being ^hibited by the lord-chamberlain, 
Thia bouour of pri^y belongs to the Maid's Tragedy 
c^JBea^ont Hid l^tchor, which was followed sqpn 
Vfb^i^s by Lee’s M^iBs Jtinia* BtvtM and Drydeu’s 
to tne Trop%etess. In the reign of Queen Anne, 
of Mary Q^ee» gf iScois was,interdicted by 
authority, and apparently, like iti predeces- 
grooiidi. l^he next best play that 
tlm oena0T's.shears yiias Cibher’s alteration 


'can Wmost.pardo 9 thb: i|naatW'::W;’the;^yii$!^||ie way’; 
in which he exercised his aHumefd aiithpritr. 

Iticmrd IJI„ as altered, from Shakapeare,J,eaya;jphbet< 
in his Apology, ‘camefrom.his (the master’sj.hittidll^ . 
the stage, he hadjcxpunged the whole firlt acit wii^i^ 
sparing a line. This extraordinary sAroko of a^<c;i«a|n 
occasioned my applying to him for thessmall indu^fellee^ 
of a speetdi or two, tliat the othei; four acts might limp 
on will] a little less absurdity. No; lie liad not leisure 
to consider^wliat iniglit be separately inoflensivc. He 
liad an objection to the whole act; and the reason he 
gave for it was, that tlie distresses A' King Henry, who. 
is killed by Ki^diard in tlie first act, would put weak 
people too much in mind of King James, tlicn living 
in Prance.’ 

A niucli more memorable instance, however, which 
occurred a few years later, in tlie prohibition of Gay’s 
opera of Polly, interfered so offensively with tlie rights 
of literary property, as to excite gooeral disgust apd 
dissatisfactiun. Po//y, which Gay iutent^ as a sequel 
to the Beggars’ Opera, had been aeeciften by Ms Rich, * 
and everything was ready fot lehcarsal, when tire lard- 
chaniberlain sent an order from tlie dountry, prdllibitr; 
ing^he m.anagcr from rehearsing the play unftl it had ' 
been first of all supervised by his grace. In his preface 
to the published opera, Gay gives the following account 
of the suppression of the piece:— 

‘It was On Saturday morning, December 7, 1728, 
that I waited ui>on tlie lord-chamberlain. I desired 
to have tlie honour of reading the opera to his grace, 
nut lie ordered tne to leave it with him, which I did, 
upon expectatisn of liaviiig it returned upon the 
Alonday following; but I haul it not till Tliursday, 
December 12, wlien I received it from his grace with 
this answer: “ That it was not allowed to be acted, but 
commanded to be suppressed." This was told me iu 
gciietal, without any reasons assigned or any charge 
Hg.alnst me of my having given any particular offence.* 

He proceeds to state that, subsequently to the pro-, 
hibition, he had been told that he lyas a«e»eed, iii: 
general terms, of having written many disaffected an4 
seditious pamphlets; and he ascribes tlie suppressum 
of his oia^ra rather to tlie ill feeling which this, false 
accusation had excited against him at court than to 
any obnoxious passages iu the opera itselfi although 
there were not wanting tliose v’.lto also charged liliq 
with having filled liis piece witli sJfchdcr against par¬ 
ticular great persons. There seems reason to believe 
that the supwession, of Polly originated in hostile 
feelings towards the author; for tlie piece contains 
nothing calculated to give offence ^eyond sucli general 
strolls of satire as had delighted the town in the 
Beggars' Opera ; and the moral of it is perfectly unex-. 
ceptionahle, for Machcath, who is reprieved, in defiance, 
of the lawB*of pocticpl justice, iu the first o|)ers;, il 
regularly hanged in the second. 

The arbitrary proceedings of the diambeilain excited, 
as we Iftive said, general disgust. The indignation of 
the people wdl roused by an act Of oppression Vhi^ 
interfered at once with their own amusements ah4 i 
with the rights of iiiUividuals; and on the puhlicatiori . 
of the opera by auhscription, the sympathy uni’vertudly / 
felt for the author is^id to have fully indeinnili^' 
him for the pecuniary loss he had sustained, 
exclusion of his production from the 
pecuniary loss, however, could not be estitok)^ ^th 
any degree of certainty. Gay was in t^vx^l^th of 
his leputarion; he liad just realised ppvrards of 
L.2000 by on wera of which, the, stutobto had been 
unprecedented, Tna he had A .fqjir X 

considerable accession of fortui» |i*ci^ piece which, 
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>«!# an inS'Mon of literary property tliat the lord-r 
ohfunberlain’f arhitraiy and illegal lupproeaoit of 
^thl» opera appeaia in the moat o^oua light; it 
. Jl by coniiduing in this pomt of tiev tlye act which 
Mtablitbed the exlatence of the dramatic censorship, 
wo are aaabled to form a correct estimate of the 


unjust wd oppressive character of the measure. 

This'measure, was introduced into the House of 
Commons, by Sir Eobprt Walpole, on the 24th of May 
1737; It bore to he a ‘ Bill to explain and amend so 
much of the 12 th of Anne, entitled an Act for the 
more effectual punishing of Rogues, Vagabonds, Sturdy 
Beggars, and Vagrdnts, at relates te •Common Players 
of Interiudes.’ The history of the bill is curious. A 
ihree called HietOolden Rump, said to be fraught with 
B^tion and abuse of the government, had been offered 
' to manager of one of the theatres, who, eitlier 
with a view of recommending himself to tlie minister, 
or of obtaining some rowa^d fur his,, forbearance, 
immediately put. the manuscript into the hands of 
Walpole. Walpole, who liadlong been annoyed with the 
, ibeedoip with wiiich*che measures of the administration 
had«been attacked and Hdiculed in theatrical produc¬ 
tion^ determined* on making this farce of the Golden 
• Sump a pretext for subjecting stage-performoncew to 
a system of control which should effectually relieve the 
government from all furtlier annoyances of a similar 
description. He accordingly, after reading a number 
of extracts from tills manuscript farce, introduced the 
measure by which the,number of playhouses is limited, 
and an arbitrary power is vested in the lord-chamher- 
lain to expunge a part, or suppress the wliole, of any 
' dramatic pieces whicli may be offered {at representation 
on. the stage. The measure, though in a constitutional 
pcant of view it was one of no ordinary importance, 
since it gave to an officer of the honsehuld, as was 
observed by Lord Chester'iicld in his celebrated speech 
on the second reading of the bill, a more ab^lute 
power tlian we intrust even to the sovereign—though 
it aimed, indirectly, a blow at the lilicrty of the 'press 
-,-thon iili.i t imposed shackles on a branch of our litcra- 
’ ture, and created a monopoly in theatrical property, 
as objectionable on general principles of commercial 
policy as it is injurious to the interes,i8 of the monopol¬ 
ists themselves—appears to have passed without mnch 
opposition. The speech of Lord Chesterfield on the 
second reading of bill is the only evidence which 
timiains to us of iwffnaving met with any opposition in 
ito progress through the Houses. In the Commons, it 
sems to have been harried through ita,several stages 
with as much precipitation and as httio discussion as an 
ordinary turnpike bill. It was onlered to be brought 
in on the 20th of May 1737, It was read a'firsftime 
on the 24th, a second time on the 25th, Committed 
and ordered to he reported, with its amendments, on 
the ffStb, Imported—all the aroenjjmentB bfit one being 
agreed to—on the 27th, and passed on the Ist of June, 
when Mr Pelham was ordered to carry it to the Lords. 
In the Lon]p, it was read a first time on the same day, 
a second time,* after a debate, on the 2t of June, and 
the third time on the 6th of June. It was returned to 
the Commons on the 8th, and received the royal assent 
onthe2Ut. 

Such is the history of the p|ayhouse bill, as it has 
been handed down to us by the younger Walpole. 

I It was .ostensibly introduced for the purpose of improv- 
■; ing» or raising new securities for the morality of the 
' *t*ge precisely what it was before, 

j The ^wer of supervision vested in the lord-cham- 
’ limited to neto pUys and to new 


^ limited to new pkys and to new 

^^paiVioas made to old %nw—a limitation 
■pP ealenlated to suppress tbeatricM pasguin-. 

political description, and to out off for tibe 
l^is sou;;c6 of political annoyance; but it left 
t Hornttiousness and immorality to be found* in 
enuttio litecature, (torn the rise of the Stoglh^ 


stage dowta to whollj^toDehtd. 

It left the managm «f ,t|tottTes at perlhcCittoeclly to 
reproduce all the fflth agd ohsoenity «»TOred ' wiCh. 
n^,unsparing hand over the writings. 'o^ our tfider 
di^atists; it left them It liberty to peribem; v^hout 
stint or curtailment, the plays of more modern wiiten^ 
from which the sturdy nonjuror, Jeremy Gcllierr in 
his View of the Immorality and Profantntss of the Englinh 
Stage, had collected a mass bf Qiwsaget which ooUld 
not' be denied to afford ample colour for Ms Chsrw. 
If the stage, therefore, has become more pure, toa 
improvement cannot be ascribed to the efficacy of s 
measure which left all its impurities uncorrected; if 
at the present day tlie comedies of Wycherley imd 
CongreA'e are excluded from the stage, the cxduaioh 
is not to he ascribed to -the virtuous discrimination of 
lord-chamberlains or their deputies, but to the refine* 
’ment—we had almost said the fastidiousness—of the 
public taste. About thirty years ago, an attempt was 
made by the manager of Covent Carden Theatre to 
revive some of the comedies of Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Cibber, after tltey had been subjected to sudi 
expurgatory alterations as seemed calculated to quiet 
the most scrupulous morality and to appease the 
fiercest virtue. The comedies were admirably acted, 
but the attempt failed; for the wit of these writers, 
after all that could be effected in the way of thinning 
its luxuriance, was found to bo too strongly impreg-" 
Dated with iicentiousness to be tolerated by a u^em 
audience. 

Whether, as a political security, the playhouse bill 
is at all more efficacious than as a moral security, we 
shall enable the reader to judge, by bringing under his 
notice some of the more prominent instances in which 
the power of the censor has been exercised. iH^Dfor- 
tunately, no portion of ttio Golden Rump has ^^n 
preserved', by which we can judge how much danger 
to the government was rfvert^ by its timely euppres- 
siuD. But although unfortunate in this respect, we 
have still the means of judging of the species of 
dramatic composition which really excited the fears 
of the government in Brooke’s tragedy of Oustavue 
Vasn, the performance of v'hicli was prohibited, by- 
order of the lord-chamberlain, in the year 1739, when 
the play had jirrived at the last rehearsal. The subject 
of this tragedy is the successful attempt, on the part 
of Gustavus, to wrest the Swedish crown from Christian 
of Denmark. At a time when a pretender to the 
throne of these kingdoms existed, the lord-chamber* 
lain might perhaps have considered it prudent to 
object generally to the subject of this play, without 
reference to the manner in which the author had 
treated it; but it is most probable that the probibi* 
tion of Gustavus Vasa was occasioned by puticular 
passages in the drama, in which' liberal and ^triotic 
sentiments v^ere too prominently introduced to be 
palatable to the existing government The foVowing 
are, in all probability, some of the passages.which 
gave the greatest offence;— , 

■" Tlie tyrant spoke, and his licentioue band * ' 

Of blood-stained ministry were loosed to ruin. 

He has debanohed the genius of our country, 

Aigi rides trioiSphant while her captive sons 
* Await his nod, the siiken slaves of pleasure, 

Or fettered in their fears. 

Some passages might be re||pded with the 
alarm, a| they were not encumt^d with any precise 
mdkning: * I * 

A cause like ours Is its own saclihnent! ^ / 

Truth, justice, re^n, lpv€,.and Hberty, 

Til’eternal links mat clasp the world; are in It; 

And he who lweaks:^eir eaaotioa hnakt Sll hurl 
* And b^ite eounsetum. . , , 
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Upon the 

': ISIavm id& eai^) aad roll the ruin onward; 

I ■' Here ato 3 fix a»d breast me to the ahijok ' ^ 

. . Till l or IHetinark fiUl. • ™ 

TheMe epeeches certainly savour a little of ‘ hydro- 
itatiCa and other inflammatory branches of learning;’ 
but an andi^ce whose^ loyalty could withstand the 
tirades of Ancient Bistol, against wfajch the legislature 
aflbtded no protection, might well enough, we should 
fiiinlc, have escaped uncontaminated by such patriotic 
eSiisions. Besides, the efifeot of passages of this des- 
^ption is sufficiently cofflnteracted by many others of 
a most unexceptionable tendency: »of these we shall 
give but one example. Gustavus, though in the guise 
of a copper-miner, and though fuliy participating in 
the toils of his fellow-labourers, for 

IBs hands ont-toil the hind, while on his brow 
Sits patience, bathed in the laborious drop 
Ofapainfiil industry— 

is nevertheless described as striking everybody with 
that nndeflnable awe which legitimate' sovereigns are 
apt.to inspire: 

Amid these mines he earns the hk-eling’s portion— 

Six moons have changed upon the face of night 
^ Since here he first arrived in servile weeds. 

But yet of men majestic I observed liim, , 

And ever as I gazed, some nameless charm, 

A wondrous greatness not to be concealed. 

Broke through his form, and awed my soul before him. 

In short, the copper-miners of Dalecarlia, in the 
tragedy, distinguished the monarch in bis mining- 
jac^^as plainly as the lady in the farce could see the 
gentleman through the coarsest corduroys. 

For the rest, though there are some few .spirited 
passages in this tragedy, it is too deficient in dramatic 
incident to be effective on the stage, and it is, upon : 
the whole, raudi too |peble a production to justify the 
alarm or to excite the hostility of a government, 
except, perhaps, on the grounds wo have adverted 
to, whidi, however, have ceased to exist with the 
extinction of the family of the Stuarts. There was 
no lack of zeal at this time on the part of the 
dramatic censor in exercising hia new functions, for 
in the same year Thomson’s Edward and Eleanara was 
suppressed—upon what groimds, Johnson observes, it 
would be hard to discover. Three reasons may be 
assigned for tlie suppression of this play, how’ever 
little they may justify such an exercise of authority: 
in the first place, Thomson had rendered himself 
obnoxious to the ministry by his poem of Liberty f 
secondly, the tragedy was partly written for the 
purpose of eulogising the Prince of Wales, who held 
no part in the affections of his royal, father; and 
thirdly^ it contains many such alarming passages as 
the following-: 

Bbsides, -who knows what evil counsellors 
•Are gathered round the throne I In times 1ik&' th'yc, 
Disturbed ancTlow'riug witli unsettled fVeedoro, 

One step to lawless power, one bold attempt 
Benewed, the least infringement on oar charters. 
Would in the g^ddy nation raise os tempest. 

A nobler office fkrl on the firm base * 

Of well-proportioned liberty to build 
The common guieti happiness, and glory 
Of king and peopR, Bngland’s rising grandeur. 

' To you, my prince, this task of right belonga. ^ 

* ' Has not the royai hlir a juster claim 

tffro share his ffitlmr’s inmost 4ieart and counsels, 

T^n Miens to his interest, those';vho make 
m®*'b:et of his honour?* ^ : 

Qfilfae ' ^Mbition of Foota's play tX The Tr^ to 
Cahit, waa obtained through,the influence of 


■■...A .... 

I the Duchess bl BTingstim Wifft tl^ 
we Miall only observe that it placet IhiCs sti^dng light 
the 'arbitrary nature of the power inttfiited to that 
offlehr. If the Dueheis Of Kingston ooul^bav'e ptowed 
that her character waiSlibelled in this playby ovldemSe 
of the intention,of the author to ridimfle her in . 
part of Lady Kitty Crocodile, the courts of lajr w^ 
open to her for redress. But there/sould have been : 
no foundation in tliis case for the lord-chamberlain's 
arbitrary invasion of the rights of property, except 
the privat^ communication of the duchess’s belief that 
she was the person satirised by the dramatist; which 
belief might have* been entirely tfhfounded, and was 
not sustained |^y any positive evidence on the face of 
the drama. • 

In the year 1823, the tragedy of Caiue GraeeJms was 
for some time withheld from the stage, in consequwee, 
we presume, of the objections entertained by the 
deputy censor t» the subject of the play ; for whgn the 
piece was at length allowed to be performml, it was 
evident that there was nothing in the authoris mode 
of dramatising the story of the BomknVribunt^ which ■ 
could possibly have offcndec? the most captious*censor 
or alarmed the most timid politicianf The next play, 
however, and the last we shall now notice, 6n which • 
the censor exercised hfs shears -with a vigour which led 
to its withdrawal from representation, was made of 
sterner stuff: we allude to tho late Sir Martin (then 
Mr) Shoe’s tragedy of Alasco. On this occasion, it 
should seemT—from a spirited ramonstrance addressed 
by Mr Shee to the lord-chambcrlain on the conduct 
of his deputy, a functionary who, be it rememberedy li 
commonly scicsted from a class of persons, thp yenus 
irritabde vaturn, not the least likely to be influenced- by 
literary prejudices and prepossessions, or to discover a 
want of temper and impartiality in passing judgment 
on the productions of their contemporaries—^that tho ! 
hostility shewn by this subordinate officer to the I 
tragedy of Aksco was probably exasperated, if not j 
occasioned, by a passage in tho play wliich he might 
have construed into an attack upon hie^aofficiail 
dignity: ' 

’SVhy, if there were some slanderous tool of state, 

Some taunting, dull, uumannered deputy. ' 

It is hardly necessary to observe that this was one 
of the i>assages expunged by ColniM. We will add a 
fe-w otljcrs which underwent the sante fate, that it may 
be seen how much the state was indebted to that 
officer for the* vigilant discharge of his inquisitorial 
functions: » 

JVhat little skill the patriot sword requires, 

Our .veal may boast in midnight vjgUs schooled. 

'riiose deeper tiictics well contrived to work, , i 
The mejB machinery of mercenary wai- ^ 

We shall not need whose hearts are in the fray—■ 

Who for ourselves, our homes, our country fight, , , 
Au^ feel in every blo-w we strike for fi'oedom. 

To brook dishonour from a knavp in ^lacS. 

When Koman crimes prcwul, methinks ’twero well : - 
Should Boman vfrtne still be found to punish them, j 
May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, : ' 

And every tyrant feel one I , : ■ ■ 

’Tis not rebellion to resist oppression j ' : ' 

' ’Tis virtue to avenge our country’s wrongs, ‘ ■ 

And self-defence to strike at a usurper; 

Hell’s hot blisters on the bae^ 

They turn so basely 1 

The last iiutanle of erasuto^th^ idte several more 
of the same description—is curious, teeing that it pro¬ 
ceeded from the pen of,tlie author of J3re^ Grms, My 
Nightgoum and Sl^rs, aa& Pot^eal/f^igartes. There 
is no class of frmetionBries, according to the proverb, 
so skilM in apprebeodiag delinquents as those who 









‘ 'the. ert ef' imelting 

<j^i. *: m..n «ii property tbtir own| and iti is’ii^pon'thia 
Mto^ple. >re prevume^ that the extreme fttetidioushese 
Sf tlie (JeputjHJeMOf in the eore of Sir Martin’s ti^edy 
i« to be accounted for* He detects an exceptionable 
expreasion, tfiid makea^ wliere he ^oes not>find, an 
indecent allQsioTf, with tliat excess of purity and 
Superlatiye display of delicacy which could belong only 
to a practised offender against the laws of decency and 
decorum. 

: We have now run over some of the most jeroarkable 
dramatic pix»ductiong wliiclj liave been suppressed upon 
political grounds, and liave given‘a lidr specimen of. the 
mpst formidable passages in tbcw pyidnctions, and 
would ask, in cdnclusion, wliether it can be reasonably 
inferred that the state has ever gained by their sup- 
preacionand, above ail, wliat the government is 
likely, to gain, in- tlie present times, and in the present 
stated of public taste and feeltfcg with‘regard to tliea- 
tpical performances, by the continued exercise of the 
arbitrary pow^r intrusted to the dramatic censor. 

* '< Non tali anxilio, nGc defensoribns istis 
.* Teuipus t'get. 

r. ■ -* . _;_^_L_ 

LIlfE AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

^OlD times are changed, old manners gone,’ since 
E'amb’s delightful but wilful wit cbaracterised our 
Sca-aide town aa ‘ a ^lace of fugitive resdrt, a lictero- 
, gcaeoua . assemblage of sea-mews and stock-lirokers, 
ampbitrites of the town, and misses that coquet 
with the ocean.’ .Void it is tli6 resort of the noble and 
distinguished of the land; stock-brokers are ignored 
during the season; tile amiiliitritos exist, but the 
misses find something better to coquet witli tharj, the 
Scean. Naj’, at this very present time of writing, we 
have (ir«e ainbassadors and our own prime-minister 
herel- -The open window’s of a liouse in tlie grand 
terrace, called Eversfleld Place, afford a peep sit a wliolc 
bevy of flags which make the walls of’ tlie ixxim look 
like ^lose cards of signals wlierewilli the young genlle- 
irteh'of the navy edify and delight their admiring 
iuQtliers and cousins. Tliis bc-coloured mansion is 
the residence of tiw'Russian admiral. Happily, ‘ for- 
glyei and forget ’ is a national proverb, and Jolin Bull 
amiles benignly on the exliibition, aiid^s delighted to 
wolcome. a g^laikt foe. The ambassador from the 
*floXGit Muscovite', dwells on tho same terrace, and 
Vitliin a few doors, the envoy of the sqltan,*’and 
T^btissadeiir of France. We should like to know 
.iylWth^ qpy place, except ours can cxitihit sucli a 
ppecimw as tins of a ‘happy famtty.’ 

. . Before, however; we.begin to describe tbo life we lead 
here, let u% try to draw the background of tlie'picture, 
the landscaperto Obr Bgures. 'Imagine—all wlio read 
■this pdpetr must, we sappdse, have^artistic imaginations 
—imagitic a rocky coast, with a thousand little graceful 
curves and indentures.;, sands smooth and glittering 
writli liquid pearls, and'broken by masses of tiny black 
jroeks, all covered with floating sea-weeds; a sea of 
■lutgliing ligdit, all ripples and soft, low sounds, with 
’iSWBiy variety of shadow floating over its mirror-like 
bosom; a quaint old town nestling beneath high cliffs, 
''&fl'* CTOvm'6d v^itii the rulilB of tliUt «8tle which was 
of Strength—and you trill see HaStinj^. 
hand, traverse a portion of gimuiid 
liaf ,‘(P«!!sert,’ nowh sU^t of nice-l,pd|cing 

fimther on still, of, small white iodglbg- 
yourself in-St'EeansBdSr* 


fas less «wmfoftshlsjipd i 

erario...'W.ftterhig-!p.laae,;,;;:Tl|e. to.wns,..;.to..'<;Ohiytocyii.,.|ii^^.' 
like sisters pf; one house, paring s faipi.lf IKeinh^^^' 
to, each other, -with the di^^noes ,beiOT|ing, to Jiq|e 
and character. ^astingS^ the eldct, with! spmethinig^nf 
the grace of yean, the soft shadows of time, aufi tiie 
charm of memory hanging over tier—domestic and 
COZ 3 ’, iporeover. St Leonards, with the elegance'and 
attractions of a fashionable b$11e jp the heyday of her 
hcahty and her Coquetry. Bo much of ncedful hinid- 
acape-painting; now for the life and movement of: tbg 
‘figures,’ as Wilson called tlie people he saw walkii^ 
bencatli the oaks of Windsog Forest. 

Life at Hastings, however, is but a holiday life 
after all; it is not work-a-day existence, not a suc¬ 
cession of grave duties, but of fun and pleasure-parties, 
whetiier lly land or sea. A bell wakes ns early in the 
morning—too early for any oilier place save this. It 
is tlie reveilU of the Sisters of the good Slieplierd 
who dwell above ns on Uic clilh and gaze from their 
voluntary thraldom over the freest and wildest of all 
elements—recluses in the midst of the heyday of tliiS 
world’s bustle. Very good and charitable they are, 
and wortliy of all consideration and respect. We Obey 
the bell-voice, rise, and walk up to tiio level platfonn, 
wiiich is above Eversfleld Place, and in front of the 
convent. How gloriously tho sea dances in tlie early 
siiiiliglit tiiat glitters on tlie wliite sails in the distance; * 
andt tinges old Hastings Castle, breaking the hill 
shadows with arrows of golden liglit! How fresli and 
wooingly tlie sea-air comes on onr brow, sootliing the 
spirit, and making the heart feel loving and glad, as 
in diildliood! Wise old Greeks, who fabled, tliat the 
birthplace of love was the ocean! . 

The convent is but a heterogeneous mass of^uild- 
ings, though tliere is the beginning of wliat pr^isea 
to be a ‘noble church. It is not now permitted to 
strangers to go over the interior; but some years ago 
an old Irish lady took us throiigli the apartments, 
and wc were much pleased Witli tliein. She was 
exceedingly anxious for our approval, and on our 
objecting to tlie unpleasant cliaracter of- the pictures 
in tlie large room—appropriated, we believe, to the 
priest—slie said that to a true nieinlier of lier cliutclf 
they were exceedingly deliglitful, ‘ specially that Of 
St Aristotk!’ 'lliis put us in mind of an old Welsh¬ 
woman, who once told us she supposed the reason 
Bt David hadn’t ii cullect allotted to him in tiie English 
Prayer-book, like the rest of tlie apostles, ‘ was 
because the English ChUrcli was jealous of his being 
a Welshman.’ 

Batliiiig begins very early—at seven o’clock, gener¬ 
ally—ami continues for some hours. Tlie AiupliUritea 
of to-day are good, liardy, merry women, and, like all 
feminines, much in communion, with, tiic sea, wlicthor 
‘ caller-hcrriqg ’ criers or poissardes of Boulogne, far 
beyond their inland sisters in strength and gnergy. 
They are a peculiar race, too, and often say very 
quaint funny things. Par exempk, a lady.f^Kniyaiited 
to oqg of them the other day that she ii^ hrotqjd^t 
h# to batiie dose to a gentlemius’s machine. 
first she pretended to ignore the fact, then said .ap^% 
getically : ‘’Tainta man, really, my ladyit’s onl^ -piie 
of the clorgymen, bodies.’ Novertheiess, tlie .cletgy 
are hekl in desorvedly iiigh repute here. In Hastii|g|^ 
the spirit oflthe old Henry of Huntingdon, 
lord, is still prevalent, and of course the ppeacti^^ .^' 
popular; moreover, they u« ^celfent. 
parish j»iest8, and pa-sons, of iptoUigani^. i. B 
ang digsesaing.: ;&itor breeddari, i^ople ht^ 

Walk; ride, or diivei: We getlaijpy ati^l\.aloitjj^jir 
shore, exarnininf tliat *8ea-j|fit .vTOi^;jfas^ 
brining; undj^i.tias ,.ttbs<)!ryal4.9n..;of,;moaf,,to#^|^^ 
■visitors....-Tho.; ipiss^'.-pf’ 
:OC€»nvbnt.’’.wiih.Jto;..iim»at.e*..i.;AJ> ■ 

leen in .nearist-ihlfWi'fhIMfe'V*** 












it m Witeh 'lihe elxistenc^ it cdii- 

tidDt>^th^MniKdet’ tot^i^^ tihy vhelti with « 

(XihttMt and the anemones 

Varying; thlit fenn colmir^ like living kaleidoa- 
coj^r. • Ohe ihigKt spend months on the shore, making 
acqitaidtaiice with its inhabitants— * 

,, , . ^ach on its separate track of life, 

. , * And each a mystery. • 

^ei« is also a peculiar sca-marvel at Hastings—that 
■ tjS, a submarine forest, visible from the surface above. 
■jk few days ago, the tide retreating beyond ite^wont, 
left a huge trunk of oak or. eira visible. Mr Brisco, 
tlie onmer of Bohemia, liappened to be riding on 
the sands at the time, and tlie fishermen pointed it 
out to him ; he rode back, intending to send some 
men and oart-liorses to drag the revealedJ trunk to 
the upper earth, but before tlioy could reach tlie 
spot, the waters had again covered their prey; and 
it may be, lie tells ns, ten years before the salt-water 
veil is l^;Nin lifted. 

And all the time one strays upon tlie smooth glitter¬ 
ing sands, sounds of sweet music float towai^s one 
from the land. Hastings iias aii excellent suliscrip- 
th>n band, as well as numerous itinerant musiciiiiis; 
and it is no little addition to the pleasure of the scene, 
to hear familiar music, full of memories, stealing to 
* us vltli every sougli of the wind. Tlie whole coast 
itself 4s one grand Eoliari harp—full of mysterious , 
utterances, of sobbing and sigliing, and muttering 
breezes, not to speak of the great voice of tlie ocean. 

Ascending from the beacli, we find ourselves amidst 
the active, busy pleasure-life of the idlers on the 
Ksplanadc. IVliat groups of people! handsome girls, 
all ^king like very tall muslirooms—tliaiiks to the 
prcj^ling fasliion of brown hats—talking and laughing 
together; tiny cinidren of all ages and cothplexions, 
running about witli wooden spades in their hands, 
bent on geological researelies on the beach and sands; 
men and w'omon bearing baskets full of sheil-nianufac- 
tures of all kinds, and of omaiuents made from tlie 
wood of tlie buried forest. And that sadder life wliicli 
is tlie melancholy characteristic of the place, tlie feeble 
invalid reclining on her perambulator, or leaning on 
his crutches. Carriages of all. kinds pass and repass 
incessantly in tlie road, from the pretty pony-cliair, in 
which yonder lovely girl drives her motlier, to tlie 
barouche and four, and tlie ‘fast-looking char it banc 
from Bohemia. 

These Walking mornings are sometimes diversified 
by a sail; for ourselves, in tlie 'fine lugger belonging 
to n friend, which almost deserves the name of yaclit; 
for others, in boats of nearly similar size, whicli, like 
omnibuses, carry a certain number, each paying a 
•mail price.. Delightful it is to feel the wavea 

^ bpnnd beneath ns like% steed 

That knows its rider; 

.tmd to the excitement of a difficult landing; for 
ofito at high-tvater can a large boat touch the. shore, 
ana even then riie has to be hauled up on the st^ep 
ahehiiig beach by means of a horse and capstan. One 
of tlie pleasantest sails we ever took off Hastings was 
on boarf the'preventive vessel thgn on the station; 
but it Glided in such rough weather that returnibecam% 
impossible, and we w'ere obliged to put into Hewhaven, 
a ret'totly formed harbour. It was in 1816, just as the 
kings of ihodern E^pe were running away in all 
directions, and a genneman of our party had no trouble 
•in persuading ‘ mine hqstess’ of the little inn* that aan 
ag^ baronet of toil ]^y wks the king of Denmark, 
an^iWe, the foflom'followers of his flight. She was 
iKS)%.Vfes^tfiil, cpnaidering our luppesed fallen for- 
“titoto; butj^not at startled frdb her prapriety,’ only 
aljittrviBf< * Well, sure ’(isn’t no time ago since 

ibwl^og giid Queeti of J^ance put up here!’ t 


This uncertainty of tandihg. andiflcfltle'nature of our ‘ 
climkte, render land-excursions pleasantoriigeneraHy 
than those by sea; and there is much': to. att)^^ - 
visitor in the nei^ibourhotid of Hasting- 
Glen, with its ‘ lovers’beat,' and vieiv of on iinaitowity 
of blue sen on c®e side, and rich champaign coimtry> 
on tlie other. Multitudes of flies, crowded wjth tl^. 
motley population of a sea-batliing place, are always 
to be seed on fine days near Fairliglit Mill, or on the' 
road to Hoilingtoii 'Wood, in which stands tiie most 
rustic of oi^-world churclies. It is said by tlie authen¬ 
tic tradition of the peasantry tliat tliis very peculiar 
structure w^as buH* by angelsl A cliurcli was designed 
on tlie neiglibquring height, and tlie building begun ; 
but every iiiglit beheld tlio day’s work removed, and 
in tlic morning tiic workmen had always to recom¬ 
mence tlieir labours. This they must liave done aiith 
most unwearied perseverance, since the materials they 
used thus viiinly scrvcibto build Hollington Church. 
‘For it vas tlio fiend,’ says the legend, ‘who toqk 
away nightly tlie stones used in toe daytime, and hwt 
them in Hollington 'Wood. Here they reinainej for a 
while unseen by man; but obc briglit Sunday morning 
tliere came from that thick coppieb of huge ’trees, 
tlirbugh whicli there neither was nor is a toad, the • 
sound of the church-going bell, and in wonder and awe 
men obeyed tlie call, urged by curiosity to trace toe 
voice; and there, in the centre of those old trees, 
amongst whicli only a' tiny footpath winds, they found 
a church — the church of Hollington — wliich angel 
liands Itad doubtless built, since till tliat moment 
human eye had not seen it’ So runs the tale. We 
cannot ^ay the arcliitecture tends to confirm it, though 
tlie strange uncleared narrow access undoubtedly does. 

But Hastings, full as it is of liistoric memories, needs 
very little the help of traditionary lore to make it 
interesting. Every spot is connected with tiie remem-, 
branhe-of some great event in our annals at the most 
important of all times fur England. 

Battle Abbey miglit take an article for itself—with 
its noble ruins, its embowered ‘ pleached ’ arrdks, iti 
gardens, and its ‘ Boll,’ and its old paintings. It was 
churcli-laud originally; and so strange and so sad has 
been the fate of many of its possessors, that it has 
served to ‘jioint a t.ale’ in Sir Henry Spelmon’e 
History of Sacrilege. One incident of a more recent 
character is so singular that we cannot resist the 
temptation to relate it. . 

The wife of one of toe former baronets fled from her 
liusband, takirtg with tier her only child, a daughter. 
Tiie fatlier could, and, of course,*would claim his 
cliild, and legal measures were reaqyted to, to recoil the 
uufoftun^te little girl. But the mother, amid ali her 
sin and error, retained her maternal affection, anfl 
could not bear to lose her daughter; so letters were 
sent to 8ir dodfrey, to toll him of toe dongetous illness 
of the child; then came the account of her death; next 
the little coffin for interment in the ancestral toinb. 
The frflud was too daring to be suspegtod. The 
remains of a kid were deposited in the family vaults, 
and the father believed liiiiwelf childless. Meantime^ 
tlie infant girl was Sreaeed in male attire, and taught, 
to believe herself a boy. For many years she continl}^ 
to'be thought the soi^of Lord ——, with whom kw 
mother had fled. It was not until many a -^eaiy day had 
gone by that the unhappy father was undeceived; sad 
reclaimed his cliild, then a lovely woman, l^e like¬ 
ness of this ‘ translated ’ young lady is: amoi^st the 
Battle pictures. ' 

It is pleasant to return from one oFtbele drives to 
an early and “severe’ tea, krtha deep bay- 

window wliich overlooks the sek. "phe sits dreamify 
listening to the dasii of theyrAvesjw the fchore—tokt 
deep, strange sound, unlike aB dtbers,* which is.heard 
ab&ve the music of toe bimdi|i ;imd the dear f^ 
voices round toe bouri p aiid - a iviid pbantasmiigoria 










of walk*, old raihv OT' iimslaiiy wid* ffite 

oar Inin during that pldtuant rest Erdltide 
initsJoTeliestformli here-- 


*■ Porting dag 

Dies Bkc tilt dolphin, ehom each pang imbnes, 

With a new colcpir as it gasps away, * 

llie last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray. 


Bed rose tmts r88ting/)D the old castle, and tinging the 
heOTing sea; a whole banner of crimson floating over 
Beachy Head; and then the soft gliding in pt twilight 
and the hush of the dying day. Good-night, gentle 
reader. So closes’that portion of time in our life at 
Bastings. , 


jaOW WE BUILD IN LONDON. 

A aorSB fell down in the city a few weeks ago, 

I not a great way from what s'Pitnc^ calls the Boyal 
I ^gand’s Bank. A stir was made about it because 
somebody was killed, and it tutaed out on inquiry 
I that the boui4-^asun old. one; ]^rhap8 one of those 
that wore built after the* great fire in 1G6G. So, of 
coursd^ nobody whs to blame. 

• Now, dfhat I want to ask is, whether anybody i^ to 
blame for the many new houses that are ‘run up’ 
every year^ and that are always ready to fall down— 
would fall dowu indeed^ if they tried to stand alone. 
Perhaps you will wonder how this can be, seeing that 
we Imve a Building Act here in London, and inspect¬ 
ors to take care that its provisions are complied with, 
and penalties for evasions. It sounds all right; but 
haven’t we got au act against profane swearibg—and 
is that obeyed? Ah! innocent reader, if you would 
only take a walk with me for half a day, 1 could shew 
yon how our Building Act is respected. 

1 ought to know something about the matter, for I 
am a handicraftsman, and have helped to puf* the 
finishing-touch to many a bouse—^if house be the 
proper name. I could take you, reader, to street after 
: street, aatd shew you that these so-called houses ought 
to be ticketed dangerous, as the ice is in the parks in 
winter. The act provides that for a certain width of 


by ilib bad «Bel& Irowmi" wJfihh hive mtw' b^ 
inhalHted. There’s a reason ii» every th y 
only knew it. Did yon aver see tc&retfg^ 
up the mud • in the struts after a rainy uayt This 
mud they call ‘ micmac ; * and rare slimy sti^ It i% 
as you have found out, if you have ever been Spldshed 
by it. The men of the brbom (art it away to secret 
placeB,rW'here great heaps of,it are acci,immated, and 
when dry enough to be sifted, rthey lell it to the 
huilders. But what do the builders do with it? I^ 
tell y^u. They pass it through a sieve, to fteo it from 
stones and other coarse-grained refuse; then to forty 
bushels of the pulverised micmac they add a bu8h» 
or two of lime: aed what then? Wliy, then they use 
it for plastering the walls and ceilings of new houses. 

There’s economy in'this. Mud is cheaper than 
lime, and%esides, owing to its eohesiveness, the cost 
of cow-hair is saved, and the labour of muting It 
in. The tenacious mud will be sure to stick to the 
walls, at least it will do so long enough to answer 
the builder’s purpose; so you see nothing cAuld be 
better. And what an admirable way of utilising 
street-sweepings!—one that I would recommend to 
the attention of our Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
provided always, that ‘Works’ be the proper terra 
for a body which as yet has shewn so little capa¬ 
city for working. What matter that your bedroom^ 
smells like a dead-house, or worse, every time the* 
weather becomes damp; that the offensive* odour 
turns you sick, should there be a prevalence of rain; 
that the paper which your wife always admired, 
because it was so ‘ nice a pattern,’ grows blotchy with 
foul stains, hideous to look on ? What matter, I say, 
if mud can be turned to such profitable account, and 
your builder is enabled to keep his phaeton ? Igjjour 
innocence, you have always thouglit that nonS nut 
savage tribes—such as the Grimphisogs and Bawgrub- 
gobblers—dwelt in mud-houses, and you won’t be very 
willing to believe that here, in this world-renowned 
London, you have been living in a mud-house ever 
since the day you brought your blushing Marian home 
from the honeymoon. 

Possibly the notion of such a thing may shock you. 


road, houses shall have such and oUch a height. I 
nan point out houses to yon which scornfully look 
down from a height of several feet upon the legal limit. 
I could shew you dishonest party-walls, rotten founda¬ 
tions, and sham dt^age; and yet the act declares in 
one id its clauses, that considerations to be especially 
regarded ‘are the safety of the pubirc, as against 
insecure constructien, and the spreoci of fire.’ 

Bor confirmation, jrou may turn bock to the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Institute of British Arclutc^^s, ifliere 
you will find it in discussions on the subject held 
among the members of that enterprising corporation. 
You will tee how one said tbat^the act* defines the 
thickneu of walls, varying according to the height; 
another, that inspectors were apathetic; another, that 
evasions ware possible, and often practised; afid more 
to the same pnrporft After reading those reports, you 
will perhaps wonder that«modern houses stand at all. 
They wouldn’t stand, if it wain’t that they had 
others to lean against. One lends a shoulder to the 
other, and so they manage {o keep the xterpdn- 
dicttlar for a while; but, after all, it is nothing more 
than cripide helping cripple. And this is London 
_ head-quarters <rf mvilisation and liberty—the 
emporium of the commerce of toe world 1 

Suppose we go a little into particulare. I haven’t 
toy e|^ ||nit when I have been.at my work of 
fitosimpg** dIcorating, and one conrequence is, toat 
aa?^***^ toany of the tricks and scandals 

It is vjot an unusual thing for the 
a nev London house to diaage from wMte 
brown, or to fell off toe *aU or ceiiW 
toiiny a tenant h^ been astonished 


But try to forget all the abominations that go to the 
composition of micmac, and imagine it a compound of 
the dust of an imperial Cmsar or two, to say nutliing of 
dukes, barons, and membors of parliament, and you 
will be consoled. 

I read once in a periodical that the cause of bad 
smells in rooms was the many thicknesses of paper on 
the walls, the now having been pasted over the old 
till too accumulation began to ferment. I didn't 
believo it, because I knew better. Take my word 
for it, if the walls are all right, you may ‘stick up,’ 
os they say in Staffordsliire, a new layer of Mper 
every year ag long as you live without any oiteuce 
to your olfactories. But how can walls be sownd or 
wholesome when, as 1 have seen, the mortto' is one 
part lime and tlu-ee parts mould—whmi, as have 
also seen, the labourers, to save themselves troqjpiie, 
smo the lime with waUsr dipped from a filthy sewn I 

One fact more, and then I sliall get out of the 
mud. I have told you how economical our bUildorS 
are in toe mattes of lime, but what if I tell ymt 
^toat im mai^ a party-wall they do without Ume 
entirely. 1 have > seen party-walls put together with 
nothing but unscqihisticated mud—genuine and ito- 
adulterated mud. I could pnUmvery brick frtntt its 
place as easily as a baker lifts loaves from hU shd£ Of 
coarse, Aich walls are always dpmm if not slimy;, bt|t, 
perhaps the builder regards danm as «n additKBMH 
security against fire. 1 have be& up 
where the walls came through thei roof, the said sruM 
being as aariiy di^laiced aa if merely pfifd of loose 
[bricks. ^ -I 

, * And eiten rite mud . iti^ U Jnved' ia i*Jrh>g 











f6uiidation\ : fiidldaia of oar daj—ought «e not to be 
proud of t|ian S|—tdiijMpae Irith mad, mortar, or cement 
below thd Rpond. File ’em up 1 The weight of the 
houae is auieto keep the hricksin place., 'ley’ll last 
our time^ and;that’s as much*as can be expected sow* 
a^ya.* • 

And then the Inicks. Did you over contemplate a 
London brickf It wou^d be yellowish-gray in colour 
were it not aefacedt by what looks like dirty bruises, 
and here and there a deep crack, and a clinker sticung 
eut. It is meant to be a parallelogram, but it is no 
such thing;'for it is all muddy, twisted, crooked, 
and thicker at one end than at the other. Some, 
if you take them up by one end, will break in two 
with tiieir own weight; and y.ou shall hardly see 
one that is not a scandal to.'the nimble art of brick- 
making. Even in Victoria Street—that sd-istocratic 
and vaunted Westminster thoroughfare—I lihvc seen 
piles of sucli rubbish—bricks I cannot calk them— 
used in the building of those stately liouses which 
are lelf out in flats to tiptop g^entlefolk. And tins 
being' the case within siglit of the Houses of Farlia' 
ment, of the Queen’s palace, what must it be a mile or 
two further away! Haked rubbish and mud. Wliy 
viiW the Society of Arts persist in offering prizes for 
new building-materials when hero is such abundance 
always at hand! 

* I athail never forget how once, daring a walk in 
GloucdStershire, I came to a brick-field, wliere »the i 
piles of large, sound, well-shaped red bricks were a ■ 
pleasure to behold. I took one and another in my 
hand, and surveyed them witii that feeling of satis- 
faetion always inspired by good workmanship. An 
antiquary could not liavc been more delighted with 
Bonjm potsherds and rusty Saxon sword-biades, than 
1 wjp with tite Gloucestershire bricks. ^ 

About two years ago, I was papering a house—a 
rather stylish house within cannon-siiot of the Elephant 
and Castle. The drawing-room had a deep handsome 
comice, an ornamental circle in the middle of the 
ceiling, and the paint of all the wood-work was no 
bad imitation of mottled maple, and the paper a 
graceful convoivulus pattern. 1 iVlt rather proud of 
it when my part was finished, and the next day began 
to paper tiie bedroom above. Intent on my work, 1 
jumprf on one occasion to the floor from the steps 
on which I had to mount with every breadtii of 
paper, and was at the same moment startled by a 
tremendous crash beneath me. 1 ran down stairs; 
clouds of dust were pouring from the drawing-room, 
and the room itself was by that time a wreck. 
Shaken by my jump, the heavy cornice and the ceiling 
had given way, and Mien to the floor, leaving the 
bare laths exposed., Tiie paint was all scratched and 
braised; the paper was tom, hanging hero and there 
in tatters, and furrowed tlirougii to tl;p plaster. It 
was' aOvofiil commentary on modern building, and in 
a house intended to he let for L.60 a year. Are we 
not ciayer people in London ? 

longer ago than last winter, just os I had finished 
aeqjtper one evening, and. was taking my ease *in 
■lipl)e|e<l feet by t& fire, a messenger came with a 
hurried knock to summon me to Eglantine Cottage, 
where my services were instantly ^required. What a 
sweet name! Eglantine—redolent of deiicioussodonr^ 
and sunshine, of beauty reposing in luxui^ant bowers : 
anything, indeed, but unliappiness. However, on 
arrival;:! was condu^^ to the kitchen, and asked to 
look a6 the ceiling. A dance was going on in the 
•room above, and the qeiling bent and nndulkted like 
iraves turned upsid^down, an(| little shreds of plaster 
spoiled Iho.floor. ' There was no time to be lost: I 


reodlittDeiKied an immediate cessation, of the dance, 
home, speedily returned with.* the boards 
and j^ats necessary for shoring np the ceiling. When 
i 1ld»‘«iaa dose, the light fantasMcs wen^ to work again, 


and capered into the small danger’ 

of dropping tiirough'upon toe he^a df! the^cpo 
iiousemaid. I rather expect that this shoilDg up will 
be ah annual job for me at‘Eglantine Cotdage. ' : 

Perhaps yrou will thftik this is an uncommon 
rence. 'No suclj thing. Tliere is maify a houise in 
London let upon the express stiphlation tl)at t^e 
tenant shall never have a dance in tlie drawing-room.: 
houses being built nut to live and be merry in, bat. 
merely to stay in. Wlio knows wiietlicr by and 
tlie little children will not bo forbiddbn to romp in tite 
nursery, lest tliey endanger the wh(jle edifice. 

You wouldn’t Wonder that floors sway and ceilings 
bend, if you paw liow slender, and how few and far 
between, are the joists by which the/ are supported. 

I have 8(K'n floors laid on joists one inch and a quarter 
tliiek, and two foot six apart. The consequenui of 
this is, that even if_ you don’t want to dance, 
tlie windows, and doors’) rattle every time you walk 
across the room: in fact, the liouse dances, wheth^g 
the inhabitants do or not. You m^ht as well live in a 
lantern, or in one of those Chinese ho'hses ali paper ^ 
and bamboo. Not so very long ago, a man was tried 
for having stolen a numljcr of scaffoM poles. He was 
foiffid guilty, as be desei^^ed; and it came out on the * 
trial, that, after stealing tliem, he quartered toem 
lengthwise, and used the quarters as floor-joists in 
some houses ho was building. Think of that I—the 
fourth of a six-inch pole, to sustain a family and i 
their household gear. Talk of being on a raft on the 
stormy ocean after that! Pine specimens ofTliis st/le 
may be seen in llnttersea Fields. An enterprising 
builder once offered to sell me a row of six new 
houses in that ‘desirable neigiibourhood’ for L.1501 

A builder once offered me ‘flppenee a piece (twelve 
yards) all round,’ to paper a row of ten houaes, and to 
find paste as well as labour. This offer may be judged 
of when I tell you that the fair prion for hanging 
paper is a shilling a piece. I told Iiiin ’twas impostibls 
to hang it for ‘flppenee’ into any hope of its remain¬ 
ing any time on the walls. . He didn’t c.ara»fsr that; 
if it would stay up three weeks, till lie got the houses 
off'his liands, that was all he wanted. 

Botcli-papering is kept in countenance by botohi 
painting. It would surprise you not a little to see how 
quickly two men will paint a row of houses; hut not if 
you knew the dodge they a^e practising. The paint 
is nothing but a wasli of water-^our well charged 
vi'itli size, and is laid on with a whitewasii-brush 
wherever toe rsirface is wide enough. It is finished off 
with a coat of varnish, and the only oil-paint used is 
on the window-sasiies. No won^ov your children's 
flngAs s(^ soon wear the paint off toe doors and skirt¬ 
ing ! no wonder it washes off from the mantel-piece'l ; 
If you buy cheap ‘japanned’ washstands and chests of 
drawers, you will flni the ‘japan’ to be nothing more 
than water-colour. 

That the cities of ancient Nineveh have become mere 
earthy fltounds, notliing more in appcarancetoan a swell 
in the great Mesopotamian plain, ts woU known toxU 
of us through Mr Layard’s remarkable exploration 
and discoveries. How long would it take to conlr^ 
London into a similar mound ? You won’t wont ' 
answer tlutt question, you will have no difficulty in 
calculating toe time necessary for the decompesitlha 
of such a mass of rubbish into its original eiemffllts. 
Tiie result would he accomplished long before' the 
time assigned for the Birival of Mr UTew 

Zealander. . 

But you will say that all this hastoUly to do with 
poor people’s hmises. If by poor pe<^» you mean sudi 
as pay from L.20 to L.SOa year tont; you are right; but 
let me tell you that suto peo^e eohstituie no small 
portion of the respectable mid^Htfl^Sjif Loudon; that 
they pay their way hoiiestily, ahd submit to self-imposed 
self-denying ordinimoet to^gei/deCeat^s(^ to' 












‘ 6liiUlt«n; and that'Jhii 9 detst>re^^ fewttinent 
moat of them get Qoin: theil 2>o*you 

• ttiiiilt in ia fairtp tna1te« man pajr eveta I<.20 a year for | 


Jt4* Tety IfBC that most of ■what U here mentioned 
toolt plaw in the great pariah of Limbetli, where tlie 
archiiiahop livea.in.hia palace at one edge of it; but 
yon muatn’t think that tliinga are any better ‘ over the 
water,’ which m,eana on the Middleaex aide. If it were 
neceaaary, I couldMoun convince you that St Pancraa 
or Mary lebone can’t brag ao very much pvei Lambeth. 
I have heard the preaideiit of the Xnetitute of Britiah 
iArchitecta aay—and he ought to kii^w—that aome 
of the worat hvilding in London ia ui and around 
Euaaell Square. You won’t find many L.20 or L.30 
bpm^ in that quarter. There ia one houae in tlie 
iquare, if not more, which truata the entire weight of 
ita tbree-ilight atnircase to g* aingle nipe-inch wall. 
After tliia, you will hardly desire to know any further 
parlticulara of ricke^ window-aashes, alirunken floors, 
leaky {loofa, agd ^cracking walla. You could slip your 
wateh easily through tiie joints in some of the floors: 
perhaps the builder foresaw there w'ould be an outcry 
for. veiJtifction, and used green wood in order to pro- 
Tifle against it. Seasoned wood ia rare now-a-days. 
Don't expect your carpenter to be too virtuous, or you 
will be disappointed. Make up your mind Iwforehand 
that he will use green wood, and then you won’t lament 
ao bitterly over the ^iahoncsty of the age, ns one of 
ottr moa't'eminqpt literary characters does. He paid a 
good price to have a new study built. It was a study — 
to use an artist’s technicality—in wluch the builder 
deleted himself as knare. An Indian wigwam would 
; have been preferable. 

It was about 1804, that a Mr Burton began to build 
Bnaaell Square, and set an example which later 
builders have ao cunningly improved on. He 'per¬ 
petuated his name in Burton Crescent, that resort nf 
foreign refugees; and if the A^uarc be bad, the crescent is 
worse. ^CPe president above mentioned says there ia 
little hope of real amendment until builders cense to 
fancy themselves architects, and until architects are 
employed to direct builders. We have proof enough 
of what can be done with bricks and mortar in houses 
built in tlie reign of Queen Anne, or further back in 
that of Elizabeth. And ^ihe late Mr Cubitt shewed 
that it was poasiWS' to build yood houses with more 
]^offt tlian bail ones. There is a new house at the 
tcornor of Chancery Lane and Fleet ^reet, which I 
recommend as a pattern to those builders who arc fond 

the dead-alive Gower Strget style; and there is one 
ill J^utharapton Street, Strand, which demonstfutes 
'dte) capabilities of coloured bricks, and the possihility 
of iRt^iqcing picturesque elTects even in Ijondnn. 'J'ho 
way in which the cliimneys are n^ade to dmtribute to 
tlie architectural appearance, is worthy of all praise 
and iihitation. They are not a deformity, but an 
owifflMent. , ♦ • 

CockneydoRiiis renowned for Its self-conceit; fancies 
itself, as the tall Kentnck did on the levee at Ijlew 
Orleans, ‘a leetle cleverer’ than dll the rest of crea¬ 
tion, But is it not the ibet that Cockneydoni could 
learn a lesson from some of qur provincial towns ? 
Ugly Birmingham even has a flner market-liall than 
V any in London; and what is Covent Garden compared 
''the market at Birkenhead? There’s some talk 
of .building a new one, and 1 hope It is true, for it is. 
pretty nearly time that Gie excellent ftnits and veget- 
ablet ofered for sale in Covent Garden should be 
dlejdstt||^iln a market more worthy of%lieBi. And in 
^^jjsr of omnibusesi do not Glasgow, Liverpool, 
>>*bd<y#p other places far outvie the nietropolis ? 

/' .tjTiyihUuld I^ondon be worse built then Edinburgh ? 

■ a oboe liiNed six lUonthil in the norths metropolis, ahd 
. IddHsso moms on a tliitd flat in the Kew Town. It'was 


■a good.hfSght.;ibU^ IpiSbliiif %ere ihe walts,l'nd so firm-.' ■ 
the lloors, ^t ^afttiffg^indin did not chatter when I 
walked aerets it; neither hW I anjr spirelfei^ions of 
tumbling through on the heads of the ro^eniiia the 
second flat. A widow wfth a large family' occiipied the : 
room above mine; but, except on a Saturday, when 
she dragged her furniture about in a general cleahing, 

I neveii; was disturbed by noises overhead, or alarm^ ' 
for the safety of ray ceiling. ' In^y present Lbndop 
lodgings I hear every sound made by my neighbours, . 
c-i-st, west, north, south, and umlerneath—happily there 
are none above me—and have frequently to lament 
that London builders, lia.vo not yet profited by the . 
example of those qt Edinburgh. 

So ends my say qbout How we Build in Londdn i 
should it be read by any whom the cap fits, I only 
hope they*'ll try to be honest for the time to cpnie^ 
or let us-know whether anybody’s to blame. 


THE GRAVE IN THE -WES-Pi 

* 

Westebv wind, balmy and sweet I 
Stole you the breath of the blossoming limes, 
Tinder whose boughs we were wont to meet— 
'Wont to meet in the olden times? 

Far away—adown in the west 
.Blossom the limes that I love so well, • 

Under whose boughs ray life was blest 
With a love far dearer than words may' tell. 

Western wind, though so far away, 

T trace in your sighing their odorous breath; 
Surely yon stole it, and brotight it to say: \ 

‘ Thiiijr of the boughs you have wandered bcncatl 

The limes in that avenue, leafy and sweet, 

■ Blossomed and faded one happy yeai-. 

While under their sliadow bur two hearts beat 
Witli a love unclouded by doubt or fear. 

Tlie limes in that avenue, shady and old, 

Have blossomed and faded many a year, 

Sinec one true heart grew for ever cold, 

And the other for ever withered and sere. 


Western wind, let the lindens rest! 

Waft me no breath from the lime-tree Vjowci's— 
But the perfume of roses that grow in the west 
On a lowly grave that is covered with flowers! 

TnbMAs Hood. 


, XlfRlCAX AIlgOLUnSM. 

The king of Dahomey is one of the most absolute 
in the world; and being regarded as a demigod by his 
own subjects, his actions aro never questioned. So peraon 
ever approaches him, even his favourite chiefs, WMt^ut 
prSktrating themselves at full length oa. the ground, and 
covering their faces and heads with earth. It is a gyctrs 
oifcncc to suppose that the king eats, drinks, sledlts, or 
performs any of the ordinary fonctiuns of nature. HI 0 

f ieals ape always taken to a secret place, and any man 
hat has the diisfortnne or the temerity to east Ills eyas 
upon him in tlie act is put to death. If the king dcinkii 
in public, which is done on some extraordinary occasipns, 
his person is concealed by having a'nrtain held up.before 
hitm during which time the people prostrate themselves, 
ana afterwards shout and cheer very top of their*’ 
voices.— Wilson's WtstermAjfMca, * t 

---—. f . 
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THE ITALIAN C,iVFFE AND CONVERSAZIONE. 

[ThU paper la hy tlia author of A Pfep wto nn Itutinn Tnin-iur, 
aaeriCT of akotchea of rtomostic Ttalian iM.aiiners, which .appcafcd 
in No». 4i9, 4»8, Sp8, .IH, filK, 521, Second .Series, ami which derive 
Krcat value from tlie peciillnr position of tlic writer. Site is 
a lady of Eiiplish pnreiiiuge, and of thoronahly Kiiglish hiiliits 
and feelings, moral, aoeial, and literary, but has resided in ttic 
heart of Italian society from lier earliest years. The present paper, 
a pendant to At Tlnmc in Italy in No. 131, New Series, has a 
special interest at this time, as a reflea of native opinion and 
feeling on the existing position of the country.] 

The* first of those, ns scon in every town throughout 
tlie Rotnan States, must not be for a nioinent idenlUicil 
witli tlie fiiirylikc structures of mirrors, elianiieliers, 
^ul arcades, tlmt Paris and some of tlic principal cities 
of Italy exliihit. 

iti all till! inferior towns I have visiteil, one 
tlcBcription of a caffe may serve to convey a correct 
ide^f the totality. A middle-sized room, o]jcnmg on 
tlie street—in sunimor, with an awnitig, henclies, mid 
little roimil tables outside the door; witliin, similar 
benciios and round tables, a very dirty brick floor, mid 
a dark region at the back, from whence ices, lo.monailc, 
■extn siinri:, coffee, chocolate, fruit, sirups, and oci.ni- 
sionaiiy punch—denominated w« ponc/i, and cautiously 
partaken of—arc served out. youtlbs witli cadaverous 
faces mid moustaclics, in white jackets strijieil willi 
liine, answering to the appellation of hoUe.ya, fly about 
lUce ministering genii, and from four or five o'clock in 
the morning till p.ast twelve at niglit, know repose 
only as a name. 

Tlie cnflTij likewise compreliends the office of con¬ 
fectioner and pastry-cook, and no cakes or sweetmeats 
can bo pfocured hut wliat it funiialies; sorry composi¬ 
tions, it must Ik! owned, tlicir predominant flavour 
lining that of tobacco—with whieii, from being kept on 
a counter in the general room, amid a tliiek ekmJ of 
smoke from a dozen or so of detestable cigars, tliey are 
natnrailyySnipregnateil. They arc inexpensive deli- 
eaede?,*however ; for the value Iftf ti half-penny, siieli 
gigAitic puffs of jfiastry and preserve, such blocks ffif 
sponge-cake, garnished with deleterious drnanicnts, such 
nu|isiv% compounds of almonds and white of egg, are 
obtainable, as i^rould make a seliooUboy’s eyes glisten 
with delight. Sold at half-price tlie pext Bay—ai 
fhrtliing, be it rofbembered—tiiey .ire purchased by 
liODr. people for tb^r children’s slight matutinal 
refeOtion. ,We cmild fieveT persuade one of my uncle’s 
seryantt iii Ancona| <tlic father of a famliy, that a pi^e 
of btWid yvOnld havti |)eon a far more wholesome break- 
fart, fw cldldren of five or six years old, than a little 
weade- tjo^rt and one-, of these sta^jp cnlses. He would 
' (hallM'hw idieai^ and say it was more ettife (refined) 
fot’tbtt'pooerit yrfsattire than bread. As for brown bteai 


— sMifra' hi-e/id, as they contemptuously term^t— 
being reduced to that, is considered the extremity of 
degradation. ’i 

The sweetmeats the caffe fabricates are still moip 
primitive than its cakes, principaljy ^consisting of 
unbleached almonds, coarsgly incased in flortr ^and ' 
sugar; chocolate in various forms, aiyl candied eitron, 
tastefully ornamented with red tape. Immense quan* . 
titles of tliese are prepared at Cliristtnaa; part to bo 
disposed of to outdoor customers, and the rest, piled 
up on largo trays, are raffled for among the frequenters 
of the pl.ice, with a zest which shews that, however 
insignificant the prize or paltry the vciiturejjjiagkdight 
ill all games of cliance is still predomiiiaint. resides the. 
caffb, properly jo called, with its talkers and loun^rs 
and smolcers; its players at dominoes and cards; its 
readers of tlie few news]iapeTS permitted, so meagre 
of details, so garbled in their statements, tiiat little 
information can bo gatiiercd from tlieir coliimns-r-the 
jiremises generally contain a saht del Idgllardo, jmA 
sometimes a private room for the aecommudatibn of 
siu'li systematic card-players as iiiglitly resort tlicre. 

Tlie eoiivcTsazione, io its outward features, 1 have 
elsuwlicre sufficiently dwelt iippn; but its portraiturcf 
of domestic life, of fettered tliougiits, of qu.aint opinion, 

1 would fain reproduce for the Knglisii reader, who 
may probniily live to see tlic day- when a migllty 
revolution will uproot ail /rnceit, of the system of 
society feebly, tlioiigh iruthfnllj',. iliirroTed in these 
pages. * . 

I should, however, be sorry- to, convey any idea 
of the ponderous formality of some of the frequenters 
of tlie Marcliesa Gentilinn’s circle; or the fatiguiitg' 
effect whicli the unvarying ceremonionsness of their’ 
denieanoiir, entering, produced upon me. Though' 
accustomed to visit *1 id family every iiight*for sebreS: 
of years, having formed part of the old Maruhgiut 
Marziaiu's soeieil wliile slie lived, ns regularly as ^ey 
now did tlmt of lier successor, tliry npvef presented 
themselves without tlie sanjp profound hoir, and the," 
same ‘Marchesii, I Yejoice to see you well! How if' 
the Mnrehese Alessandro? I met yonr esteenied^’, 
father-in-law, the maicliese, not long since qu\h|ii' 
way to the casino. I concluded, from this biriuiL'i!^?; 
stance, that his cold was better; the violet-teh he wu 
ordered to take Inst nighty doubilcsi produced A ct^iofis 
perspiration.’ Or else: ‘I hope the M^jieta Silvia 
and iier children are in good hesdth. £ thon^t her: 
looking rather fatigued when I saw ■fter taking hdr ; 
accustomed airing to-day. PerhijHi htt^ing does not, 
agree with her;’ and 8QO!j,uniti8|1^bttostpunc^tt 
etiquette with the nji^t (Jeti^e^ liiinutte of evetydiegr 
life, such ns is now 


v'siht:)' 










where intercoarse with foreigmen is etiU, too 
laM to have any influence in .modifying the eld- 
ih^Oncd tone of conversation. 

' Then the budget of.new* would,be unfolded, nnd 
every murder or highway robbery within'the circuit 
of fifty mile*; every accident that lias taken place 
in. the town, that, day, is as circum^antially related 
as if »'■ reporter^ from Scotland Yard had been in 
attendance. Next, there arc f lic maladies of all their 
invalid acquaintances' to be discussed; wliile tiny 
remarkable complaint amongst members of the me^zo 
cetio and shopkeepers, whom of course the> all know 
by sight and name,•‘is also gratcfully,adiiiittcd to the 
general reiiository. Add to these the births, present 
or anticipated, in the liigh world of Macerata, and, 
above all, the marriages—an unfailing source of specu- 
latitm and interest—and a tolerable idea may be formed 
of the home-department of tlie Colloquial Gazette, 
which supplies the place of newspapers and weekly 
periodicals, &c., to an Italian interior. *rhe .foreign 
iiftelligence is almost equally well supplied, though not 
,80 widely, or,( morfftprojairly speaking, not so uiirc- 
servadly communicated. How they contrived to know 
all they did of wijmt was passing in other countries, 

. considering that the newspapers allowed to be cirvu- 
lated only gave the oflicial report of some events, mid 
pertinaciously ignored others, was always a surprise 
1 to mo, tliough fully weighing the stimulus to inquiry 
of whicli the government’s senseless restrictions were 
naturally productive. 

I But Easuiufoi-mation, as I li-avo remarked, was not 
common to all, nor dispensed to all equally. Tlie 
happy possessor of any contraband political novelty 
could be detecteil by his air of mysterious importance, 
bis unwonted sententiousness, iiis impatience till the 
one or two old codim, who had devolved like family 
heir-looms upon the marcliese, had taken their leave; 
when it would be reiiiled, witli tlie aceomjianiuient- of 
many gleeful expressive gestures, liow such and such 
tidings had been received, tliat must liave been like 
gall andpWpnnwood to tlie existing powers. 

Piedmont, constitutional Piedmont, progressist- 
•Piedmont, generally I'uviiished the substance of these 
discourses., One day it would be whispered that a 
law was being contemplated in that contumacious 
little kingdom for the suppression of many among the 
monastic orders; another, that its clergy were rendered 
amenable to eivil^..ibunais for offences unconnected 
with ecclesiastical discipline; or else it would be 
ecstatically reported that the minister C^avour snapped 
h& fingers at the ^threatened interdict, and answered 
the vituperations of the exiled archbishop of Turin 
by fresii concession^ to liberty of conscience. 'Jltiese 
graver themes were but interludes, howevef. As if 
fearful of lingering too long upon them, they used to 
pass to more trivial subjects with strange^versatility, 
though losing no opportunity oY levelling a sliaft 
against their own government, and inveighing at the 
exiMhng an^.daily increasing grievances, which not even 
the respectablcicodiai any longer attempted to defend. 

The marchesa’s societa ,|ia(i not more tlian four or 
five unvarying frequenters; but in a small town like 
Macerata, where most of the ladies received, this was 
Considered quite a brilliant circle. No refreshments of 
any kind were served or thoiight .of, and no other 
light was supplied than what the lucerm furnislied. 
.iff, the reader, who has followed me through my first 
4 j 34 y in Oic bosom of the Marziani family, likes to hear 
something of its conclusion, he may fancy himself 
iilWted on a brocaded chair in that comer—he need 
being laiseovered; the IncemSl’s rays do not 
peaet fa^ii^ far—he may put On his cloak if he is 
.coldw|^iip 1 have pushed a little square of carpet 
while for the first time he 
'“s® a foreign idiom, at a genuine ItaUhn 


Has tlie marebosa heard of the strange ^venture. 

at tire Villa -, two bights ? ’ inquire' a yohng 

physician, who, uniting some poetical to a^condderable 
share of medical reputation, had the enir& to the 
palazzo, whicli its mistress was only restrained by the 
tear of comprnmi^ng tier husband, from throwing open 
to all the disaffected professional men in Macerata and 
its environs. ‘ The house was attacked soon after 
midnight by a number of banditti, some Sf .them with 
fireao'ms, of which tlio people l^t in charge were ; 
of course destitute—our new-year’s gift from the , 
Austrian general having been, as you remember, a 
peremptory refusal to our petition that country-houses 
in isolated situatioii.s miglit retain one or two fowling- 
pieces as a defence. Well, tlie wind was liigli, so that 
tire unfortunate inmates, feared their cries for lielp, 
and tlie rl/iging of the alarmrbell, would be unlike 
unheard; wliile the robbers, finding tlie const clear, 
after liaving, luckily enougii, lost a good deal of time 
in trying to force open the strongly secured house- 
door, bethought themselves of unda-mining it. They 
had almost finished tlieir labours, wlieii the storm 
beginning to lull, the beleaguered garrison succeeded 
in attraiiting attention. A picket el jinarami (enstom- 
iiouse officers) who clianccd to be patrolling, on tlie 
look-out for smugglers, hastened to their assistance;. ! 
and the enemy hearing them approach, precipitately i 
dispersed.’ M 

povtn not/' sighed the old Marcliese TestaTer- j 
rata, the atrongest advocate of retrogradism in the | 
societk, ‘ we are indeed in a bad case ! The boasted i 
linpruvcnients of this century, its fine liberalism, its i 
socialism, its toleration to heretics, alicro, ahem!—it is 
all being visited now upon us! 1 grant you, yes, even 

1 confess, that this military law is a little severe. But 
if we liad not this, ugh! ivc should have worse. 'J'hiji j 
is wliat ths Mazziniani would give u.9, if they cohld. ; 
We can speak of that with some experience, eJii f ’ and i 
tapping Ills lieart with his forefinger, to denote stab- ■ i 
bing, he then extended it liorizuntally as an emblem of 
sliuoting; after which lie drew in his two hollow cheeks, 
so as to form a still greater cavity, and slowly nodding 
his iicad, looked us if he thought quite enough hod 
been s.aid upon so unpleas.ant a subfiect. 

'.rhc youn,g doctor shrugged his shoulders; the 
inarehesa took up the gauntlet. 

‘If we liad not this! Per Banco, you are riglit, wo 
should have worse. If the Austrians go on in this 
way, wlio will reap the liarvest of the odium tliey have 
plentifully sown ? Why, the priests, of course, whont i 
they arc now supporting with their bayonets and i 
the stick! They are safe from popular vengeance. I 
What lias an army like theirs to fear ? But let their \ 
backs be once turned—let the last sail of the fleet j 
wliieli will bear them from our shores have sunk i 
beneath the horizon, and who can estimate the violence ! 
with which tiie torrent, sd long forcibly restrained, i 
will break forth? Who can assign any liraitg to j 
popular fury under provocation such as daily, weekly, ] 
yearly, is crying to Ilftaven for redress? .And'who 
wiii be the sufferers along with the priests? Why,^o I 
nobles, of course, wlioin the people, right or wrong, j 
identify with them, and hate with equal hatred.'- 

‘Per mrtiei, marchesa,’ interposed a very timorous- 
looking little mau,'tnrning pale, and wiping his fore- 
iiead, ‘let us^-not speak of such things. Those who '^ 
have outlived the lieign of Terror of ’4‘J, have reason¬ 
able grounds for not expectingv to see anything so 
horrible again. Besides, we are all Mends here;-bnt 
still, walls have ears.’ 

^Tt cannot be denied, howeVeR* that we are to ft • 
cruel position,’ said a quiet, Irenewelent-looking inan, 
witli a stoop of the shoulders, and a great w«#alffleM of ! 
sight—the lattA an appanage of old descent in many j 
of the noble families in tiie Marchei ‘It is quite trdft? j 
that the people place usto the same catc^prjr wtl& the 
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[ priests, wilile tiie priests dnun us like a sponge! We 
shall have soon to choose between the excesses of 
Mazzinianisiii pr beggary. This additional claim for 
the land-tax from us poor coming after the 

long-standing prohibition to sell our grain for foreign 
exportation,; and the losses consequent upon the low 
price at which we have been compelled to dispose of it 
—is really almost too. much for mortal patience to 
endure.’ « . , 

‘Come, come? What do you mean?’ cried old 
'Testaferrata, one of the largest landed proprietors in 
the country. ‘I pay the bi-inonthly tax upon the 
produce of my estates every two months in anticipa¬ 
tion. It is heavy enough already,* in all conscience; 
but I remember an army of occupation cannot be 
maintained for nothing, and tiiey who nece^itated the 
Austrians being here, are those we have to thank for 
it. Ma, ma, I think wc bear our part sufficiently. You 
surely do not mean to say anything more is expected 
from us?’ 

‘ 6'aro mio,’ answered the lady of the house, ‘ in thi.s 
extremity, miraculous powers have develoi)ed them¬ 
selves to aid the suffering church. The calendar ye.ar, 
without disturbing the order of nature, will henceforth 
consist of fourteen months! No neto measure is in 
contemplation; tranquillisc yourself on this.point; 
simply, we are to pay seven bimestri, instead of six 
as heretofore, to supply the exhausted coffers of the 
treasury—or, in more straightforward terms, to* line 
the pockets of a certain aninentissimo and his uiiiiable 
relations.’ 

‘Impossible! impossible!’groaned the poor codino; 

‘ it is too hard. Surely, some distinction should be made.’ 

‘Without arguing upon differences of opinion,’ 
mildly remarked the good Alessandro, whose office it 
w«B to spread oil upon the troubled waters pf political 
discussion, ‘ I am sorry to assure you, iviarcheso, that 
what Gcntilina tells you is too true. You may always 
trust to lier sources of information.’ 

‘ Yes, lie is right,’ said the marchesa, looking at 
her husband with a pleased expression. ‘ Alessandro 
knows I have never misled him yet in any news of 
this kind; and you will see that, at the end of this 
month, although you paid punctually at the hegiiming 
of last, yon will be again sumuioiied to do so; and 
then, just as if it was in the proper course of things, 
your usual bimesire will, a few days afterwards, he 
called for! ’ 

By way of parenthesis, I must st.ate that the correct¬ 
ness of the marchesa’s information, in the eourse of a 
few' days, was fully demonstrated, while this singular 
arrangement is still continued yearly. 

‘ But this is not the worst,’ she continued. ‘ Our 
good Conte Muzio there’—indleaUng the quiet man 
who had first alluded to the increased taxation — 
'lamented our losses by this long pmhibition upon 
-the (Reporting corn-trade—a incasuro rendered indis¬ 
pensable, we were told, by the fears entertained 
resiiCcting a scarcity after next harvest; so, altliougli 
cwnmerce languished, and in the seaports tlious.<{^ds 
of people were fflrown out of their usual employment, 
wo did not complain, but acquiesced in its necessity. 
We sold our grain meantime—at low prices, it is true 
—hut still we sold. 'Tliere w'as » silent, yet almost a 
. simultaneous demand for it all over the gountfy. OiicX! 
or .twice, I had my' cnisgivings, and asked who the 
buyers could be, anri wh.at part of the state it was 
principally intendea to supply. “The interior, the 
interior," was always the answer. There w^s nothing 
’ to say against tliat. Notwithstanding,! remarked iince 
of twice to Alessarliro: “Tlaye will be some diavoleria 
here yet^ Now my words have come true! The 
> prohibition is removed for a lingted period; the .ports 
sWw open sigain. At Civita Vecchia it is kftown to-day, 
the news will reach Anconq to-morrgw 

montogi For a moment, there wiU he great joy. The 


meyehants will scolir the conotiy to buy grain, bu^ 
there is nothing left! for them. It has all been sold— 
sold unsuspectingly into the hands of one person, the 
Oairdinal iWitonelK’s brothfer. He has iteall—a perfect 
monopoly of the corn-trade. Ha! hx! waa:it not 
cleverly done?,Tliere will be just tiirfe given fiw it 
to he all shipped, and then dowh comes .onotbef 
courier. The ports ere once more closed, and the: 
curlain falls upon the lirotlietr-or somehc^y els8'— '■ 
ehnckling over a few' hundred thousand dollars he ^ 
realised by this pretty little transaction.’ 

‘I cannot• believe tliat ^ill I ^Imve seen it,’ said 
I’ostaferrata. ’• 

‘You ncedviot shake your liead, marchese; it is as 
true as that we arc all sitting here. »As for ourselves, 
nobody forced us to sell our corn; so, although to a 
certain degree we have been dupes, I see- no partaeulor 
cause of complaint. But it is tlie jnggling, the pre¬ 
tence of sparing the cosiitry’s resources, only' to drain 
them tenfold more than by legitimate commerce, 
which it stirs my bile to eontejfiplate! And if the 
coming harvest is uoi plentiful, and the'price qf breads 
rises in the autumn, what will become of the niisei'ahlQ 
Iiomilation, already poor enough’?’ * ^ ’ 

The entrance of another iicrsonage at this moment* 
gave an opportune turn to the conversation. 'The 
new'-conier was a handsome, graceful young man 
about thirty, with an ease and spriglitliness of manner 
that was remarkably opposed to the formality and 
ceremoniousness of those who liad nreviou'slyifflpeared. 
lie w.as hailed with evident pleasure By the whole 
sociela; and the niarehesa, with an exclamation of joy,, 
gave him lier'iiand to kiss, and inquired what good- 
fortune hail sent her dear Clioccliino (the diminutive of 
Fmncesco) down from Home. 

‘I am only' here di puKsoyyio, dear lady I My duty 
smpTiiona me to Ancona, to' await our grnnd-master, 
who is expected there next week from Venice; and 
iny alTeiUiun prompted me to leave Home a few days 
earlier than necessary, that I might stop at Macerota 
with my friends.’ • • • 

AYhilc the marchesa asked half-a-dozen questions in. 
a hreatli about her Human acquaintances, Alessandro, 
wlio had not yet gone out, told mo, eotlo voce, that this 
Cheechino was a young cousin of theirs, a knight of 
Malta, whom they' were all very fond of. 

‘A knight of Malta?’ I/nnswered, surveying him 
with increased interest. ‘I had ii^cied the order no 
longer existed.’ 

‘ No more *t ought, to say the truth. You should 
hear Gentilina rave about it,’ he said, raising bis ey^ 
brows, and emitting a sibilating .sound from his lip% 
to Senotn the excess of her eloquence; ‘ and I cannpl 
deny that she has reason. It is an voto iniquo, a wicled ' 
unnatur.ol j,vow—an order which, if I were pope, I 
would abolish the xery first hour of my lei^. The 
knights of Malta are rich; they have large revenue#: 
Cheechino receives one thousand dollars a year [L.2003; 
and has his apartments rent free in the palace of the 
I order in the Via Condutti in Home*, besides othiffi 
advantages; so, fo^ a singlt*man, lie is amply provMxd 
for. Tlien it is distinction in society: only memhib® 
of the best families are admitted; and a caveMer^ M: 
Mnltu is fit company for kings. But he cannot 
he is bound by a vow, as irrevocable as that of. priwta 
or friars, although exposed to far greater temptoMiiaii ;^ 
for he may go to every hall, theatre, or concert in 
Home, or wlierever he may be, without, cenanre. He 
dances, he dresses in the height of fashion, he pays 
court, and yet he cannot matiry-—aQ|thing hut that! 
What will you nave ? Gentilina has Ydi> much justice 
in all she says! ’ ' 

Meanwiiile the repreaentUfi^ Of the knighta-hoa]fi' 
tellers of St John of JeruaUlem, sneUthe defendera of 
Rhodes and of Malta, did not seem at ail to reg^ 
himself as an object commiaeration, hut went on.; 









idJljlQg iU)4 laughing ip the higheit apirits, giving « 
summary pf all the reoent* carnival 'gossip *of 
Banie, and then asked, in liis turn, the news uf Macerata 
4>t. the same g(y, careless strain. • . * 

*So tlie Sla^clicse Ridulfi tia^marricd his gohUna 
daugliter at i&t, I am told ? It was ^o easy achieve¬ 
ment, I should say*. Who arranged the affair?' 

‘ As fm- that, I.,do not exactly know,’ answered the 
timid old count, briglvtening >up as he entered on a 
genial topic; for having disposed uf his own daughters 
veiy advantageously some years before, ho as^unicd an 
air of superiority wh^never^the subject was introduced, 
conscious that he was regarded with iS sort of admiring 
envy'by fathers still burdened with the cjre of settling 
theirs. M do not exactly know,’ lie repeated, rubbing 
liis hands, ‘ whether it %¥as some mnko di casa (family 
liiend>) or a rnatrinionial broker, wlio arranged tiie 
partitoi but wlioevcr did, it was clumsily done enough ! 
Tjie sposo, a, hTeapolitHii baront thought the dote very 
fair, and was tolerably satisfied with the portrait they 
sent him before he siened. llidolfi, on his part, had no 
tcause tq compl&in* of rhe information lie received coii- 
eehiing<hc young man, hi^ fortune, and so fui'lU; and 
accordingly’, near Hhe end of carnival, he an-ived for | 
_*the celebration of the marriage. Then airhestuK.' I 
’ there is a pretty piece of work! The barone perceives | 
that one of the young lady’s shoulders is much liigiier j 
than the other, a fact tlio painter had omitted in lier , 
portrait—by the by’, it was only' a medalliun tliat was ' 
sent—qjgrely the head, ha! ha!—and says, tutto', 
sefitieffo, jiuT*in two words, tliat unless a iiag of three I 
thousand additional dollars is jiroduced, to give 
lier form its required equipoise, lie will go back to 
his own country as he came, and niiniil the ooniraet! 
You should have scon tlie way llidolfi was in. 
nothing could bring him to reason for some time, and | 
a lawsuit seemed inevitable. Hut then 1 and some | 
others who had not been consulted before, came for- ; 
ward, and we mediated, and we talked. , Iluste I there | 
was a compromise, and tlie wedding took place the j 
last Tuoeday of carnival. I was'really glad, for I liad , 
it upon my heart to get that poor girl niarriej.’ 

‘I don’t deny tiie sposo had son”! reason on liis] 
side,’ said the other Nestor of tlie group, the Mar- ' 
chese Testaferrata. ‘Hut if llidolfi liad taken my j 
advice, after wliat wc heard of his v.agabond disposi- j 
tlons—instead of tliinking^it a rattier fine tiling tliat | 
Ins futm'e sou-in-liOil'liad been to Haris, and wiio knows i 
yrhere—^lie would Inivo Imd iiotiiing to say to tlie mateli. j 
'*Senti, caro," I said to liim, “I liavo lived a lew more 
years than yxni, aad I never yet saw any good i'rom 
wandering about tlie.world. Let eacli man stay avnong 
his own people, where his fathers lived and dicjl. ViKiat 
did for our parents, is surely good enougli for us.” 
But he thought he knew better,/ioi;cir'«e; he would i.ot 
listen to mf, so I washed my iiaudj of tlie hlisiiicss.’ 

‘Wliat was he to do?’ returned the oilier. ‘Tliere 
was the girl to find a husband for, and he was obliged 
to adapt liimself to what Im could get. Besidds, it is 
agreed that the spdsi arc to spend alternately si.x 
months with her family licre, and six with liis in 
Calabria,* , * 

I could not help mentally pitying the young couple 
wlieii I heard of this grrangqpient; hut tlie next 
moment’s reflection served to remind me that a tnemge 
iStt-'a-ieie between persons united under sucli circum- 
^tiwees could present nothing very inviting, and 
ii^ordingly I withdrew my superfluous sympathy. 

‘And young Della Porta?’ asked Chccchiiio, ‘he 
]l[Bii .got into a lawsuit about something like llidolfi’s 
offldr—Jisslic not?’ • 

V’’ Ifiio i *pt, precisely. It appears he employed a regu- 
.W^4«>|SB9 (hrolmr) t» n his inairiage with a 

hriiAsa of Ancona; and as she was really a capi- 
M nuttch, aird several other candidates were in die 
4ip^il.e prianlsed him a large percentage—I do not 


repollect how mueb-^upop tlie‘I total aipomft of lietr 
fortune, should he suc(%ed in arranging it; wery tliing. 
went on smoothly, and the marriage too^^place; but 
somehow our good friend did not find it* convenient 
to fuMl his agreement. *So the broker cites lum 
before the Tribunal, where Della Porta juatifiesdiim- 
self by declaring it is through other clmnncls that 
success igas obtained, and tliat tbe phiiiitifl'’s boasted 
influence alone would have been iimifoctniil. So they 
j liave'gone regular!^ to law, and a niie affkir they wilt 
make of it. 'I'o crown the whole, the father of tlie 
sposa is furious,’ fur ho finds the broker purposely 
deceived him about Della Porta’s fortune: he is not 
iiaif so well off as ,hc gave him to understand. All 
well, I can pity him, poor man; I pity all those who 
have daugliters to marry.’’ 

‘And I fim sure I pity those who have married 
liis daugliters!’ cried Cliccchino, os the door closed 
upon tlie two old gontlciiien, wIio always went aw’ay 
together at tlic same hour, to tlie evident relief of the 
rest of tlie ixinipaiiy. ‘And tliat old Testaferrata, too, 
witli his still more ultra-eodiiiu theories. He ought 
certainly to have lieen a Chinese. I rcmenihcr wlien 
ills grandson wanted to visit tlie Great Bxliibitioii of 
London. Cor/m di Jhwro/ he might as w’ell liave 
requested leave to go to the infernal regions.’ 

‘Oh, as for that, 1 could tell you of scores of young 
men wliose jms.sports were refused tliera by qur 
most* enlightened government fur that dangerous 
expedition.’ 

• If I was to repe.at that in England,’ I said, ‘ I should 
cillicr be accused of wilful exaggeration, or of being 
misled by party feeling.’ 

‘ 'riie signorina is right!’ exclaimed tlie doctor. ‘ It 
is e.ssy to conceive tliat tliese inisenihle puerilities, 
these niinutiai of de.spotisui, are below the coniprcli^'h- 
aion of a people who have never been denied either 
freedom of action or of speecli.’ 

‘Tins eouditiou of tilings cannot last, however,’ said 
the Conte Miizio, wlio, since the departure of the two 
coiliiii, had hecimie more anim.ated ; the presence of 
tlie old conte, so exulting over all those oppressed 
witli niatriuinnial eares, always sensibly affecting him 
--60 they afterwards told me—hunlcncd ns lie was 
with five marriageable nieces, for whose sake ho liad 
long laid aside all projects for hiniself. devoting his 
liille patrimony to augmenting his widowed sister's 
scanty resources. ‘No, no, it cannot last. Prom what 
luy nephew’ writes me from Turin, of the steadiness of 
the ministry amid.st the attacks of the two extreme 
parties—the Ketrogrades and llcpuhiicans—and their 
determination to uphold tlic constitution to the utmost, 

I augur better times for our.selves. Let it be but con¬ 
solidated by a few more years, .that precious constitu¬ 
tion, the only reality left of tlie dreams and hopes, and 
alas! the c.\cc|Bes of a period so bright ill its dawning, 
so dark in its dose—let this be, and all of us lifting 
lip our drooping heads, looking to Piedmont as oiir' 
example niiti regenerator, will yet find those beai^ifol 
words “//(iZiiu ««i<o” ar'6 no delusion.’ 

‘Vriieii he is as enthusiastic as everevith his adopts 
country, your nephew, ehi f ’ inquired Cliccchino. * He 
is quite a Piedmontese.’ 

‘He is Italian, I hope,’ said Muzio qnictly. *1 look 
^ir tlio iny wlien luai will be the only designation of 
all born withili tlie length and breadth of the fahrest 
country in Europe.’ V * 

‘You are an optimist, care, as^well as the king of 
uncles. I hope we shall see him a general some day. 
Do(;j’OU know, signorina,’ turning to me, ‘ that this 
unparalleled Conte Muzio, to ‘gratify his nopl^w’s 
martial genius, took him*to Turin, and has placeift hlni 
in the military .academy, where—— But Slho hkve 
we here at«last? Signora Volunnia, I congratolkte. 
inygelf on seeing you so well. It appeared to A 
tlfposand ye&rs till I saw yt^ agUinl’. 
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VoluniJla, received h$r ccuiin’s greeting with great 
fricndlinese, reciprocating his cam|ilhnents on the 
pleasure pf.'feeeting, hut assured liim her healtli was 
far from good, and nnriouncijd that she purposed taking 
some fcreara of tartar tlie next morning as a nri/resaante, 
arid would stay all day in bed. *riicse particulars 
luring elicited great sympatliy from tlie assombicd 
friends, she.next playfully tappc<i tlie kniglithf Malta 
on the lower partwof his waistcoat, remarking:.*Ah 
Cliecchino mio, comminci a nietterti im po’ di paneia,’ 
* which delicately translated, signifies, ‘You are growing 
rather corpulent;’ a proceeding 1 could not lielp look¬ 
ing upon IIS singular, especially after her strictures on 
English propriety. • 

Checcliiiio, wlio evidently, piqued himself upon liis 
figure, bore tlie laugii this sally elicited wi^Ji tolerahly 
good grace, but revenged liirasclf by telling Volunnia 
of tlie marriages of two or tlirec young l.adies in liome, 
wliosc motiicrs, lie well knew, luul been licr contem¬ 
poraries; and asked with tender inlerest after her 
sisters and tlieir cliiidren, which last topic always 
irritated lier extremely. 

Tlicn, wlicn he tiiought Iier sufficiently punished, 
with the tact that is, almost instinctive to an Italian, 
he brought back tlie conversation to tlie Conte Miizio’s 
neplicw, on whom tlie good uncle’s hopes and alfeetion 
were evidently centered. 

*So he passed Ids cx.amin.ations well on entering? 
That must liavo been a great consolation to you,*after 
all tlio sacrifices you made, and tlic difficulties you 
had to ovcreoiiio beforehand. All, it is a fine .«en ice, 
no doulit: tlie Piednioiiteso are soldiers!’ 

* My friend,’ said Muaio, * they are also sailors and 
engineers, and manufacturers and politicians—in a 
word, they arc mkn. I would sooner my nephew had 
chosen niiuther tlian tlie military professiou: to some 
honourable cmployiiicnt I had always destined him; 
for I resolved at any cost to emancipate him from tlie 
life of caffes and theatres, wdiieh foreigners say is 
the sole aim of an Italian’s cxistcime, but that, more 
truly speaking, lie is driven to by the peculiarities of 
his social position; and it would have suited better 
witli our limited fortune liad the boy made a dilfereiit 
selection. .15ut the bias was too strong: it would have 
been cruel to resist it.’ 

*If lie had not had you for liis uncle,’ cried tli'o 
marchesii, ‘be would liiive turned out a. second. I’aolo 
Pagano witli Ids toy-soldiers.’ 

‘ Who is be?’ I asked. ‘Is not Pagano the name of 
the old gentleman wlio went away witli the Marchese 
Testaferrata ? ’ 

‘Per appunto,’ slie answered, ‘he is ids fattier; but 
you do not hear so mucli of poor Paolo, tbongli lie is 
more tlian tliirty years bid, as of the blessing of having 
disposed of all Ids dauglitcrs. He wanted to be a 
soldier too, but it was not to be tliuuglit of; so Ids 
mUitary tendencies, denied tlieir natural vent, have 
displayed tlieniselves in a ludicrous form. For years 
lie lihB been employed in the construction of thousands 
oh little pasteboard figures, whicli he paints and eq'wps 
with tlie utmost'Sere, according to the uniform of differ¬ 
ent nations. To place these in line of battle, to repeat 
manoeuvres he secs the Austrians practise wliile out 
exercising, to go througli the routine of drill, parade, 
and bivouac, constitutes the occupation and efljoymctft 
of his life.’ I 

‘But you should ^ee tlie order in whicli he keeps 
them,’ said Cliecchino: ‘ the last time 1 was here, I got 
a sight of the army, all equipped for the waiter cara- 
' paign. You must know, it is believed, that l^ihg 
perptexed as to the means of providing for so large a 
Wiiy, he»once appropriated the .implo cloak of Ids 
uimie, a canon, and cut it up igto wtapp^gs for his 
soidieraiV : ^ 

*W« laugh at this,’ broka out the young dbetsHr, 
rather fiercely; ‘ hut w'e have more need to weep at the 


refieetions it calls up on the condition df our coimtij'. 
Even the desire for distinction in arms is not permitted 
to jtir the dull w'atcrs of the yotiiig noble’s existence ! 
Witli tlie txceptKm pf tlie Guardia NoWile, the pope’s* 
guard, at Borne, limited to a sninll iiumijer of the sons 
of the did nobility, it is impossible to gratify the yetWli- 
iiig for military life so common to'young men, utiicie 
by following the example of Conte Mnaio, and in addi¬ 
tion to great personal ati’crifice, incur the suspicion and 
resentment of the goveniment—wliicli tlioro are fe\v 
ready, like liim, to brave. Here, in our States, to be a 
soldier is syiforiyiiions willi disgrnee! Tlie few miser¬ 
able regiments’f'liicli compose tiie pope’s army aro 
mostly rceriJlted from the dregs of tlie population- 
galley-slaves, wlidso term of incarceration has nearly 
expired, and so forlli; so that to say a man is only fit 
to become a I’apalino soldier, is almost tlie gftssest 
insult tliat can lie passed upon liim. « No career, except 
the cluireli,*is tlienifoih open to the patrician youth. 
And yet it is in presence of these abuses, tin's palsy¬ 
ing idleness, tliat you find met) of gpod faith, like 
Testaferrata anil I’agano, jvliimpering after rtio good* 
old times, wliieli means, if possible,a greater*jtate of 
slavery tliaii tlie present, and anathematising every 
prospect of reform !’ ■* 

‘ Cmksimn dottore,’ said Cliecehiiio, taking up ids 
liat, ‘ one must lie just after all. 'rrees of liberty 
bearing bullets and poni.'irds, do not fend to enlarge 
the understanding, or give a taste fur another season 
of sticii fruits and foliage. Wd laugh a^jj^^«teferrata, 
and tliose wlio tliiiik like him ; but, upon my conscience, 
if you or I bad been stabiied ami sliot at in the open 
daylight, as bhtli lie and Pagano were in Ancona in 
18l!i, simply' because it was known we did not coincide 
with tlio party whicli liad got tlie uppermost (it Was 
during tlie pope’s absence at Gaeta, and tlio short- 
livvd republic at Borne, sigiiorina), I don’t imagine 
wo sliould ever entertain very amiable sentirfients 
towards tlie system whose advocates indulged in stlcli 
questionable pleasantries.’ 

‘Those were exceptions, not tlie ruli?^ Sried the 
j marclies.i. ‘Wlio can be answerable for tlic excesses 
of a faction ? It is not fair to iiriiig up the assassina¬ 
tions of Ancona to the signurina.’ 

‘ 1 am just, I am just,’ he answered laugidng‘ it is 
but riglit to shew the rever^ Qf tlie medal. You were 
liaving it .all your own wajs^f I bad not put in a word 
on tlie otlier side. You have eiiougli left to make out 
a very good ease, my friends : console yourselves with 
that. As rdf me, I do nut expect to see better 
times, wliatever our excellent Muiiu may say to the 
contrary; so 1 do not kill myself with eiiro, and 
eiidcavoar to make tiie best of wiiat wc li.avc, laugii 
and a muse myself, and kceii out of politics.—i^iyaort 
vitci, go(Ml-»ight.’ 4 


A NEW KIND OF BABY. ' 

t 

Not a newly-born infant, hut a rqally nm^ baby, or, to 
speak as a naturalist, a new species of baby. How 
tills strange phenthnenon came into my possession, I 
shall presently relate: I now wish to give the public, 
and particularly tlie ijetter-hplf of it, some aecomat of 
the baby itself, its appearance and habits. X kiiiCiw 
hot the little innocent’s age: it may have heMl a few 
days, or a few weeks, or even months old when 1? first' 
obtained it. '.riie only guide to its age is, tliat it had } 
not a tooth in its head. Two days afterwards, however, j. 
it cut its twofiower teeth, and it wa^exactly a month 
more before tlie two corresponding upper teetli began 
to appear. From these dates, lib doubt its’ age may be { 
s])ecalated on by those learned in sush matters ; but, 
as I am a bachelor, and am not a doctor, I ha've not J 
myself the most remold conception. It must always J i 








^rteateinbered, too, that as this is a new baby, it is 
x>ot to be eupposed that it cats its teeth at the same 
ttaWb and in the same manner, as common babies. 

# >®or the same reason, its size can be no proof of agfi— 
I have a suspicion, however, that it is a baby of the 
smallest size, being not quite a foot and fi half long; Imt 
then, as it has very short legs, its body is larger in pro¬ 
portion, and its anus are as much too long as its legs 
are too short. In colour, it is aslirty brown—sometluiig 
of ttte colour one may imagine to be produced by a 
mixture of all the races existing upon tlie car,th, which 
makes me think it qiust lie .a descend.^nt of some very 
primitive people. ' Its lianas and fcctfand mouth and 
eyes, are, however, much paler, and ve^y much like 
tlioso of any other baity; but its greatest peculiarity 
is its long red hair, remarkably long for so young an 
infhntv which hH.s a propensity to stand out on end like 
that of an electrified doll, making the little creature 
look always jriglitened, which i'. am snrn it is not, us 
it Is a sweet-tempered baby, and very seldom cries but 
‘ when it wants to bo..cleaned or fed. I hardly know 
(Jiow-to tiescribd" the personal appearance of the infant 
prodigy,"SO as to give a ptoper idea of its numerous 
peculiarities, withdut making it appear less jileasing 
\md pretty than it really is; but the attempt mast be 
made. The general appearance of its head is very 
much the same as that of otlier infants, except the red 
hsdr, which is certainly a rare phenomenon. Its face, 
however, is remarkable for a. very largo mouth and 
a very sm all nose, rather more dopressed than in the 
; little cluTarelv of the Earthmen tribe now exhibiting in 
Zsondon. Its arms, us before mentioned, are very 
large; as are also its fingers, which, howHJver, in other 
reepects, present nothing peculiar. Its little short 
legs have a strange facility of motion ; they arc either 
held aloft in the air, or bent back against the sides of 
the body, or its toes are put into its mouti) for wjuit of 
something else to suck; but I believe other infants 
besides this do the same thing. Its feet, however, are 
most remarkable in having very long toes, und a little 
thumb to^Wm instead of a great toe. The skin of its 
neck, breast, and stomach is quite smooth; but, strange 
to say, all its back and tlie outside of its arms and legs 
are covered with long soft red hair. ‘ IVliy,’ exclaims 
the reader, ‘the creature must be a monkey!’ Hut I 
beg leave entirely to repudiate the suggestion. The 
baby in question lias no si^ of a tail; and if yon could 
gee its expressive esftuntcnance wliilc slowly eating ils 
soft rice, you would scorn the insinuation as much as 
1 do. X 

Another peculiatity which this interesting infant 
possesses, Is an ajqi^arance of extreme old age. To 
look at it, you can hardly believe that it is pnly Just 
cutting its teeth, and is quite incapable of going alone, 

. or of eating anything but what is put into its moutli 
by other pAple. The little wrinkles about its mouth 
and eyes give it an air of precocious wisdonq aud the 
workings of its countenance express so many feelings 
and passions; as seem quite incompatible with 'a state 
of helpless infancy.* Still more extraordinary in its 
poasession alike of strength am^ weakness to an 
unparalleled degree. It cannot turn itself over on the 
ground ; it is incapable of moving' an inch ; and 
yet the most active sailor con^d not hold on to a 
rope with so much tenacity, and for, so Jong a time. 
It will sometimes hang so for an hour together, and 
■ -seem, qmte contented; and I generally give it some 
exercise of this sort once a day to keep it in health. 
Its little, long fingers are bent at the ends, and even its 
niyu turn inwmls, as if formed expressly for hanging 

P ing, which it is always ^’anting to do. 

■its liands tight clutched, or sometimes 
)wn hair: There is nothing, in fact, it 
held (if BO much as Iwur.' It has a very 
r; and if, while feeding it, I inadvertenfly 
close, it seizes the opportunity, grasps 


hold of my whiskers os if it would tear th^ out by 
the roots j.and when, after some diSBoulty, and many 
twinges, I liave made my escape, it genera|ly sets up a 
scream, which, can only be stopped by inftnediately 
administering a mouthful rico. 

Another thing that would lead one to think it’must' 
have come of decent parents, is its love of being ciean. 
If I hearaa'seream at any time other than eating-iime, 
I am sure the poor creature is dii^ty, and wants to be 
w.aslied. And how it enjoys its washing, and being 
rubbed dry, and having its hair brushed! It never 
scrciiins or kicks,' as do many naughty children under 
the wholesome operation, but lies perfectly still, how¬ 
ever long it may take, and seems rather sorry when it 
is over. 

In my b.achelor establishment, I was, of course, put 
to some shins to provide for such an unexpected visitor. 
I contrived a pap-bottle with a wide-mouthed phial, 
till I found the baby would eat out of a spoon. A 
small box did duty for a cradle; but as I was obliged 
to be out a good deal in tlie day, and the nights were 
ratlier cliilly, I pnrehased a little monkey, to be a com- 
paniou to my abnormal infant, and to keep it warm at 
night. It miglit not have been quite proper, but neces¬ 
sity has no law, and I am glad' to B.iy the baby was 
much pleased with little Jacko, and they became excel¬ 
lent friends. Tlie baby, liowcvcr, was a little exacting, 
and would try to keep Jacko always with it, seizing 
hold .if his hair and grasping his tail; and wluM all 
was of no avail, and the monkey, by desperate efforts, 
succeeded in escaping, screaming violently with rage. 
Still, however, they got on very well together; and after 
the baby bad been fed, Jacko would always come and 
sit upon its stomacli, and pick off any little bits of 
rice that were left about its mouth, or even put 
in his hand and pull out whatever baby had not quite 
swallowed. 

But, alas! milk was not to bo pTocured, and .a diet 
of vice .and water was not sufficiently nourishing for so 
small an infant. It pined away, and sufiered from a 
complication of diseases—from diarrheea or dropsy. I 
I once gave it a little castor-oil, after which it recovered 
for a time; but a relapse again occurred, and, after 
lingering some weeks, death terminated its sufiferings. 

J had indulged hopes of sending this infant prodigy 
to England, where it might liave rivalled in popularity 
the ape-like .Aztecs, and the imblic would have been 
enabled to judge of the accuracy of my statements. 
Snell hopes, liowcvcr, being now entirely frustrated, 
and it being highly 3 )robahle that neither I nor any 
one else will ever look upon its like again, I shall 
simply riarrate the circumstances of its discovery, and 
leave every one to form his own opinion. 

1 was w'alking in search of game in one of those vast 
jirimeval forests which clothe so large a portion of tlie 
tropics; no hqinan habitation or sign of culture was 
near; parasitical plants swarmed upon the tree*; and 
twisted climbers hung in festoons from their loftiest 
branebes, or, trailing on tlie ground, helped, fWith 
prickly canes, to form impenetrable barriers. All w^ 
sombre aud sileint. No birds fiuttereikxm the branebes, 
and but rarely an insect’s wing glittered in a stray 
gleam of sunshine. Suddenly 1 heard a rustling in 
the topmost bnancligs of a lofty tree. I gazed upwar^ 
qnd fortiome time could not discover its cause; but 
after moving fight and left, so as to see in succession 
every part of tlie tree,. I di8ooveri.d a large red animal 
walking along a branch, in a' semi-erect posture. 
"Without losing a moment, I 'fired a ball, which appar-. 
ent^)' only served to make tlie. creature move more 
rapidly. It passed along till ttief branch became so 
slender as to bend bene’ath its weight, -when its long 
arms enabled it»to seize the adjacent bough of anoti^ 
tree. This •with gredt strength it pulled towards; it, 
till it liad hdd of a portion sufficient^ to 
itS weight, when it swung itself aaroiii 









oaufiBftas's jooBNAti; 


Bgflitf, Aid oontinied its journey to tho oppotite 
branchoi, where it succeeded in passing on to a ttiird 
tree in t]^*sAme manner. I now fired again, and 
with decisive effect, for in a,siidden attempt to escape 
more rapidly, it lost its hold, and feil with a crash 
to the earth. I of course imagined iiiat it was dead; 
but what was my surprise, before I could reach it, 
to see it rise from tha ground, and grasping^wlth its 
large hands a smaH tree close to it, begin to ascend 
again with great rapidity. It hiul reached a consider- 
“aiile height before I could fire again, when it again 
fell to tlie ground, this time mortally wounded, and 
soon breathed its last. It was tlien that I discovered, 
dose to where it liad first fallen, 4he singular infant 
whose eventful history !• h?ve iiere recorded, lying 
half buried in a sand-hole', to which my at|eution was 
drawn by a half-stifled little scream. Some water 
being near, I ivashed the mud out of its mouth and 
eyes, and discovered n marvellonsly haby-like and 
innocent-looking little creature, apparently quite un¬ 
hurt 6y its fall, and which clung to me with a most 
amazing tenacity. I liad killed the mother, so I 
determined, if possible, to save her oflspriug; witli 
what success has been already seen. 

Some natives of tlie country brought ttie dead body 
to the place where I was living. It was three feet six 
inches lugh, and its outstretched arm.s were six feet 
acibss. The natives called it a ‘rnias,’ but tho Malays 
say if is an ‘ orang-outang,’ wliicli means ‘ man df tlio 
forest.’ 

STUDY OF WOTiDS-IIISTORY IN NAMES. 
We feel very much indebted to Mr 'French for liis 
works, Study of Worth, and UnyVudi Pant and Present. 
Itf is not so mucli on account of tlio new matter 
those books place before us, as tlie freshness and 
interest they impart to facts previously, if not 
generally known. Mr Trench lias popuharisod ITonic 
Tooke’s iJiversiuns of Parley, and expanded hints and 
thoughts supplied by Uicliardson’s dictionary. In 
doing tins, he lias conferred a great ohiigatimi on 
the student of the English language. He possesses, 
in a liigh degree, the ability to seize on and work 
out or expand suggestions or undeveloped thoughts. 
Tlie power is one of no secondary onlor, nor is it 
widely dift’used. It was the power wiiicli gave renown 
to Bishop Butler, Faley, (Ihalraers, Wiiately; and if we 
go back clironologicajly, and pass witliout the bound of 
theological writers, we shall find tliat to it, in great 
measure, Shakspearo and Milton owe their fame. No 
greater praise could ho bestowed on any one, than to 
associate liiin with such unforgetable worthies. 

There, is one charge, liowever, to wliicli Mr Trench 
■ has laid himself open, especially in the Study ofWottb; 
we tRink he has not sofliciently acknowledged his 
obligations to others. He lias drawn largely on 
Riclfnrdson’s dictionary, yet only in one seiitenee 
d»es lie allude, and then in n rather ojT-hand maPiier, 
to this invalualAe work. Since reading the Study of 
ffyrds, we linve liad repeated occasions to consult the 
Piverstons of Parley, and scarcely over have we done 
* 0 , without coming across some hint wliicli may have 
served as tlie groundwork of Mr Trencliji pietsant aiffl 
instructive elaboratims. Every one who has read the 
Study of Words Wtll^member the explanation of the 
vwiety of senses in which the word post is used. If 
the r^er would turn to the same word in RWiardson’s 
dictioiiary, or Dieersumof I'urky, octavo edition, second 
veduine, page 28, Be will see,'whence Mr Trench has 
*«dien hjp ideas. Tribulation, as used in the New 
Testamenl^ is another word whitji wilt be very expres- 
rtviSjto tlie . reader of the Stwtfy of Words, ftorneTooke, 
Jrfttr iiis nstial minnor, has stt^ied the formula whioh 
hat sb beautifully worked out 


After al^ we accept Mr Trench^ books ■very thartk- 
fully; inasmuch as they help us in obtaining a know- 
lodije of the history, and of the vs«t fioh store of 
thonght treasured'up jin the English language. Tltey 
have reminded the student of a large field of Study; I 
they hdve enabled us to employ profitably many’a 
half-liour, nud iiave led us to anthbrs wliom. we had 
overlooked or fieglected. Tho result* of some of theso. 
half- hours we wish now ft) preseat to tlie reader. It Will 
he apparent, as we prot.-eed, that we liavc not derkred 
any dircei assistance from Mr Trench; lie started us 
oil the scarclr, others have supplied tlie material. 'We 
liavc drawn prfifiiipally upon Camifen, Horne Tooke, 
and Sir F. I’iSgrave’s Hintory of the Anylo-Sa.vons. 

Now, wo will suppose some one nhoequainted with 
tlie liistory of England, to visit it in the ago wlien 
London will be in ruins, and St Paul’s a sfceleto#of its 
former self. In passing tlirougli the,l8nd, our traveller 
would frequently meet*with tlie debris of what must 
liavc been important places. He betakes himself, for 
information respecting these ruii^, to the rebarbarised 
inhabitants, .ami is told tlijit a town calle<.l Utmoastet* 
stood here, and another named C'iraicester stoT^theiW. 
This man has some knowledge of Latin, ist somewhat 
inquisitive, and fond of etymological studies. Hff 
repeats tho names of the places to himself as if they 
were familiar, but fails to recall tlie associations. At 
Inst lie finds a Latin element in tlie words; this solves 
tho difflnulty; it explains the dim impression as to 
previous acquaintance, and gives liim tlie fi;:it'iiil#sson in 
the history of tha country. He guesses fflSt tlie liardy, 
undaunted Ronian legions must liave been here, fight¬ 
ing battles, cfirnmittiiig Iiavoc, and gaining honours. 
He is on tlie right track, and, with a little per¬ 
severance, will make other equally interesting and 
instructive etymological and historical discoveries. 

i)r if you rebel against the idea of our fine towns 
and large towns hecoming lioaps of mins, and our 
descendants sinking into Fiarharism, wo will suggest 
sometliing more probable. • A student of history wants 
to know- where the dUfnrent invaders settlW fh Britain, 
and to w'liat extent they possessed themselves of the' 
laud. For 'want of better means of informing himself, 
lie has recourse to the map of England. As he knows 
the derivation of the names of onr towns and cities, he 
p.as8es on from place to place, marking the route taken 
by each Rand of invaders, i^d tlie extent to wliicli they 
made themselves masters of tlie 'Jhil. Although our 
fancied student-friend cannot attain to certainty, a 
liigli degree ftf probability would mark such a course, 
if carefully pursued. Tlie nnmber*of villages or towns 
in ^ district would, according to the names of tho 
places, iie a pretty good indication of the numerical 
strength of Romans, Saxons, or Danes. 'Widely spread 
remains v^nid imply early or lengthened possession. 
A few illiistrationis will shew what is meant. There 
arc a. great many towns and cities having caster, eesier, 
or chegter, as part of their names. The word refers 
ns to Latin castra = camp. Thp remaifts of Roman 
military stations are found in or neaif such towns and. 
cities. Tins point* out conquest and militarj'rule. , . 

Wo find coin, as in Lince/a = Latin cohnia, Tm# 
word marks a subsequent period, when Roman jjirlVl- - 
leges and policy ssero being introduced into lile 
countiy. Two other words of this, and what vfe. ikitU 
call secondary period, are fodiid in a few invitees 
among our names of villages. Street = Latiii streetwu 
a place or road marked out and laid down. We all 
know that tliosc old Romans had a 'wonderfully I 
practical natyc, and that they wet^i almost ■passion¬ 
ately fond or coustructing roads. IrOt any on$ t^e 
up a plan of ancient Rome, and he will see Fia 
Flamitm, Via Campania, Via Sacra, Via AppHtj and 
heaps of other vim. If, now', he Idoks at a map of 
Britain during the Roman period, he wili see exactly 
the Same thing, withdhly a cliange of name, for liow, 









of t!«a, tire liftvfe stratum. Tlio word is /still The third question i* hot so easily wisV^ered; bat 
eithht in Wat/inff Street Jioad, wliieh runs ti)ronj{l< the a pretty correct notion may be obtained by using tlio 
rbidland counties, and in the names of villages built on data at hand. First, we Arid that we aie Indebted to 


only ilk-a few sdiall secluded villages. Tliese three tlicm; they divided the country into parts, for tlie 
words, coin, scratti, fossa, plainly indicate tliat tlie con- more eosy conduct of locid government. Hence wg 
quest of the inhabitsuts had been etiecteil, and tiiat bavi> shire, from shear, to cut, thex applied to tlie part 


tlie Raman power was establishing and consolidating 
itself in the country. , 

If we look again pver t)ic map of England, we sliall 
fliid a Latin clement in the namerf “’of otlier places. 
Hero are fi ve: H 'estiiiinsler, Leominstn-, /Mhopwem mouth, 


marked or cut off from the surrounding country; and 
hundred as a lesser division, arising from luranging tl0 
inliabitants in resiionsible bodies each of a hundred. 
With Itiis rude and undeveloped system of. represent¬ 
ative government,*-we find boroughs, in the course of 


Bishop's StorlfM, Abbolsimri/. These words have an ! time, Ijceonie more intiinately conuecteii. When tlie 
ecclesiastical chitracter, and a later origin than those first Englisli pnrliiimcnt was simimoned in 126S, the 
prertviiisly noticed. 'I’lie names of these plni-es' carry writs directeil the ‘ sherifls to elect and return two 
us back to the tpne wlien Augustine and the band of kniglits for cacli county, two citizens for each city. 


noble companions who folluwcfi liini, risked tlieir lives 
md sacrificed their case in order tliat tliey might tcacli 
our b-arbarous forefa/liers the elements of Christianity. 
I'liis was tlio 6iird and last|]loman period in the history 
of Ehgrisli, so far^iis tlie names of places are concerned. 
Our lang/ingc received many additions from the Latin 


and two burgesses for each hurgh’ If we refer to tlie 
passage quoted from the Encgeloptetiia Britannica, we 
find that tlie Ilourgiguons or Burgundinii.s settled in 
Germany, and the probability, almost certainty, is, tliat 
these soldiers of Valentinian introduced and established 
tlie use of tlie word burgh among tlie Germans; they, 


after Rome military atid Rome ecclesiastic had ceased I again, brought it to England, wlicrc it has continued, 
to affect our country geograpliica'lly. One tiling is ! expanded and improved from its original signification.. 


well worth notice in connection witli the ecclesiastical At first, it only meant a collection of dwellings; now 
.period. Abbeys and monasteries were e.stablislied in it reminds us, not so much of arranged piles of lariek 
abundance during the ninth, tenth, elevcntli, and and*’mortar, as of the political pou-er ]>osscs8Sl and 
ttlirtewifibu. centuries ;< after that time, not one was wielded by those who inhabit the fi«n//i. Again, it is 
founded! 'SVUs this because the priests tliouglit. their pretty well known that nearly all our towns and 


places of fraternal al'ode siifTiciciitly numerous? We 
guess not. The explanation is to licf sought in the 
political history of tlie times. Religious Iiouses ceased 


villages have existed ever since the Saxon times. If 
we exclude tlie nanics of about thirty towns and cities 
whicli are of Roman origin, the remainder, witli few 


to be built wlieti the sturdy old English barons Uiguii exceptions, will pass over to the Saxon period, and 
to straggle for their iwlitical privileges. However ! among th^ise, all burghs, boroughs, and Imrys. In look- 


beneficial tliese houses were in dispensing cliarity.and 
instruction to the needy and ignorant—however useful 


ing over a map of England of the Saxon time, we see 
Edwin'sburgli = Edinburgh; = 'Cantcr- 


in affording rest and shelter to travellers, they wuro'bury; 67n«s/ynya/j»/riy = Glastonburj'. These facts put 


often sources of oppression, and alieltora of royal 
usurpathuf.”’ I 

The end of the Roman power in England brings ns 1 


togetlicr, fiirnisli pretty conclusive proof tliat tlie word 
is to bo traced to tlie Saxons. 

Wc liave said that, w'itli few exceptions, our towns 


to another set of names, wliicli have great interest in a and cities took tlieir rise in llio limes of the Saxons, 
historical and cunstitutionul point oi view. Very many Their names prove this. Suppose we take a few, and 
of our towns and cities liave tlie termination burgh, note their origin and meaning; it will serve to shew us 
bury, or borough. Wliat docs it signify ? Whence' is how thoroughly Britain w-as possessed and influenced 
il ? At what time was V introduced ? On the first by these German invaders. It may enable us to see a 
question, autliorifles differ. Home Tooke says that ineaiiing and lieauty iu words with wliieii we liave lieen 
*9. burgh or borough formerly meant a fortified town.’ long familiar, but of whose expressiveness we have 


*9 burgh or borough formerly' meant a fortified town.’ 

Spenser finds in it another ineaning; ‘tV borough, as | never thought. Binuitig/utia, Oak/iw/i, Cliippcn/mw, 
I here use it, and Its tlie old lawes still use it, is not a mid other towns, have the same terminating syllable. 


borough town, as they now call it—that is, a francliise;} derived from Anglo-Saxon haem, whicli means home— 
town—blit a main pledge of 100 free persons,tthcr^fore that of which Englishmen are so fond and proud, 
called a free borough, or, ns you say, Frnuri-pkgium; , •„ 

and yet if is sc used with ns .i some speeches, as j, f ,-^ ^ - 

Chaucer saith: “St John to Borrow; that is, for To gnaid each hiUlowed wall I 

assurance and warranty. Horne 1 ooke makes out a ^Viid gi ccn for ever be the groves, 

strong ea8e*in favour of his interjiretation, and he is floury sod, *' 

borne out by ntany other writers. . %. Whem first the child’s glad spirit loves « 

To the second qncstion,»Wlieiicq is it? we can fur- Us country and its God. 

nisli an interesting and decisive reply, taken from tlie 

Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. iii. p. 48G: ‘ Bourgignons The frequency of this syllable in names brings oi»t 
or Burgundians, one of*tlie nations who overran the one of our best notional traits—our love of home; 
iiomaii Empire, aiid settled in Gaul. They were ofitind sh^s, tpo, that the towns and villages of our 
great stature, and very warlike, fur whicli reason the ! forefathers were looked upon as possessing the collected 
Flmperor Yalciitinlan the Great engaged them against happiness of many homes. p 
,Jlie Ocmiaiis. Tliey lived in tents, which were close to There is another class of nambs tiBving the syllable 
feucli other, that they might the more readily unite in ham as a prefix, or in the middle of the word,: as 


The fix'c, fair lionies of England! 

I.uiig, long, in liut and hall. 

May ficarts of native proof lie reai'cd 
'I'u giiai'd ciicli hallowed wall I 
And gi-ecii for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod, 

■\Vhcm first the child’s glad spirit lores 
Us country and its God. 


towiM mte ip us, {c-c. .rhis account of the of igin of the these names we meet with anoUier Saxmi word— 
tUvne Jj^^gh corroboYutes the definition given of it stead. It means a, place of stmiding.' Hampstead 
.bjr T 06 l£e.' ' In Us first application to English towps, will then bb the plod where home stands, meAhe stand’ 
.4%^ rimllw to those detailed in tlie above extract are iyg-place of home. The word is met with inltitte 
hrttfgntbUt. • - connections, Where its'meaning :w.ouid be-seen tnme 
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readjly, fermsle^, roadstemli fmdtteud.* Erery 
one Will see that in tliese numes the ntennings are, 
the place «vifero a farm. staniia, place for standing 
in a road, that oh which a Ved stands. * Immediately 
t’elatod'in signitieation to Head is sto\o. Hence we get 
Nctlier Stowey in Somerset, •(Ihepstt^’, Market Stow 
in Suffolk, and Stow on tiie Wohi, in whiidi name the 
meaning stands out so distinctly as to fonte itself upon 
onr attention.t 'J'l* word Hmo lias, been dropped or 
abhreeiated in tlie names of some of our towns; but 
In no instance iins an improvement been made. Hristol 
was once BrightHmn, or bright place. I'liis was a rniiclt 
prettier name—disregarding tlie trulli of it—tlian tlie 
meaningless word which is now the cognomen of tlie 
ciipifal of the west of F.nglagd. Anotiier instance of 
abbreviation, or ratlicr alteration witliout imyrovemoiit, 
occurs in tlie name of the city of Uatli. In Anglo-Saxon 
times it was Ake marines Castre, literally, tlie t;ity of 
aehiny men. Lath points out the city’s clmracteristki; 
but thpre is soiiietliiiig far more expressive in the old 
Anglo-Saxon name. Tlie miKiern name may be most 
genteel and fashionable, but it only tells part of the 
triitli,' while the old one gives ns the wliolc with un- 
mistakabie distinctness. It is well fur us to look for 
and retain these Anglo-Saxon names, to keep them in 
our minds parallel witli those of recent date: wc shall 
tlms have at hand an important mixilinry in unfold¬ 
ing* local, and indeed, oftentimes, national history. If 
we do not attend to this, inucli of the beauty and sfgni- 
dcaiice of our language, as well as history, will be lost 
to us. Take, as an illiistr.ation, the small seaport town 
Bamhorovnh in Kortlmmbcrland. We slioiild bo apt 
to pass over llio modern ii.aine without iiKpiiry; nor 
would inquiry enlighten ns, unless we went back to 
the sixth ceiitur.v, and resuscitateil the old inarne, 
wliicli has a striking liistorical incident ,to relate. 
The following extract is from Sir F. I’algrave's inte¬ 
resting'little book, History of the Anglo-Saxons: ‘The 
Britisli kingdoms of Defyr and iiryueich—Hatiiiised 
intoDeira and Bernicia—extending from tlie Humber to 
the Firtli of Forth, were divided from eacln other by a 
forest, occupying a tract between tlie Tyne and Tecs; 
and which, niireclaiined hy man, was nbaiidoiiod to 
wild deer. T’roperly speaking, this border-land does 
not seem originally to have belonged to either king¬ 
dom ; but, in subsequent times, tlie boundary between 
Deira and Beniicia was usually fixed at the Tyne. 
The transliumbraiie countries were exposed at an 
early period to tlie attacks of the Jutes and Saxons. 
Some clironicicrs say that Octa and Kbusa, sons of 
Ilengist, conquered a portion of the country. At tlie 
onset, tlie invaders made little ]irogrcss. The Britons 
of the neighbouring llcged and Stratb-Clyde, govcnied 
by valiant princes, tlib descendants of tlie Homan 
Maximus, appeared to have possessed more unity tlian 
tlieir brethren in the south; and their efforts sup¬ 
ported the population of Deira ami Bcrnicia in resist¬ 
ing, ilieir enemies. Tlie scale was evenly }ioised until 
the English Ida landed at tiie pruihontory called Flani- 
barough-llead, witli forty vessels, aH, innuncd vytli 
chosen warriors. * Urien, tlie Iiero of the hards, opposed 
a strenuous resistance, but tlie Angles liad strcngtlicned 
themselves on the coast. Fresh reinforcements poured 
in; and Ida, the “Bearer of Flams,’’ as lie was ter^ped 
by the Britons, became master and soyereij^ of tli« 
land which he had Msaiied. Ida erected a tower or 
fortress, which was ip once his castle and palace; and 
so deeply were the Britons humiliated by this token of 
his power, tliat tliey gave the name of Shame of JBeniicia 
to the structure wliich he had raised. Ida afterwards 
bestowed tlds buifding npot^ his queen Bebbo, from 
— ^-—— --- 

Jn IScotliniii. tlic ftrm-liuildlrgi* are usnnUy called the 
■■ 'wBilUMir.-Se.'" 

vThev* W a village l•nllca TA« Staw, In Mcotlatid. la Norm*-, 
sfMSb a ft^iwat eomponeotin name) of plaeci.-Eu,; 


whegn it was, or rather w denotninatod Bebhan Buryk,' 
tlie burgh or fortress of Bebba, cooihumly abbreviated 
into^Baroborough.' Tlie massy keep ygt stands v. and 
tbe voyogerr folloVing tiie bourse of tlte ^^bbess of St 
Hilda, may yet spo 

King Xla’s castic, huge and square, 

Freaii its tall rock look griinly down, • 

And on the swjlling ocean frbwn.’ 

• 

We are just now reminded of another name, Cantgr- 
hury, in which, tlirougii abiircviation, tlie meaning and 
beauty of tlie name is lost. Formerly, it was Cant-wara- 
Imrgh, or tlie borSi.^h of the Kent peoplt. From this, we 
find tliat tlie agat of our arelibisliopric held, as now, .m 
iiiiportarit and distinct place among ks neiglibuuring 
towns. Tlierc is one feature more worth iiotieing liere. 
It is somewhat remarkable that Kent and Cantmbury 
slionld Iiave retained tlieir Celtic names, despite ail the 
invaders wliq ravaged tl*) country rofind so frequently. 
It is not stiriirising to meet with Celtic names in tl],c 
inland and remote parts of tlio island, wliere neither 
Hainan, Saxon, nor Dane intrifded; dint it, would i 
hardly be expected to find Celtic names on tlie ooast, 
where invaders so frequently landed? and wlierd their 
caitips were almost continually standing. * ■ 

Tlie Celtic names are now almost exclusively confined 
to Wales. Amongst the few lingering in England are 
those of plae.es beginning with Nant, .as in Nantwigh. 
A map of England under Ella, the first Bretwiilda of 
tlio Saxon race, is stmldcd witli [tjaccs called Can^city 
—as, Caer-Ijegion ~ Cliester, still denomilMti^i’l iHaerleon 
by the Welsh; Caer-Dadon = Bath; Caer-Ghu — 
Gloucester; (her-Ehrmc z.- JSboracum of tlie liomans, 
onr York; and Vaer-Lundene, wliich a Cockney would 
hardly recognise .as tlie metropolis of tile world. The 
Caer part of these names being of Celtic origin, is 
now common in Wales, as it was ages back in Britain; 
there is Caerleoii or Wysk = Caerleon in Monmoutli- 
sliiro (the Jsca Siliirium of the Humans), Caerphillyj 
and Cacnnnrthen. Camden says that tiie prefix Car, 
in the English name Carlisle, comes froaa Uie same 
root. 

B'lirn, in the old name Cant-xcara-burgh, reminds 
ns of the prefix and affix B ac, ns in iFii/’miuster, 
ll’oi-wick, and Wickavir. Latham says, in a note to 
(lie Handbook of English Language; ‘Tlie cuni|iunnds of 
the Anglo-Saxon word irarjf=z occupants, tnhabilanls, 
are too numerous to leave any doi^t as to this and 
several other derivations. Cwit-ximre Canl-icalac ~ 
people of Kent; ITwic-trare ~ flmeeas -r- the people qf 
jiarts of Worcestershire, G1(>ui:ester«iiir(>, and. to judge 
from the name, Warwickshire alsq.’ The trick part of 
tliiif lastfWord is nnicli more common in the midland 
and north counties than it is in tlie west of England. 
It is derived from tlic Anglo-Saxon xekean, and, like 
tlic Latin vicus, niegtis a row' of houses, a* village, og 
collection of dwellings. 

Ill looking over a inap of England, one cannot help 
rcmarlfing tliat some terminations are pcouliar to cer¬ 
tain districts. In Devonshire, wo find many places witli j : 
leigh as the lost syllable ^f tlieir name—Cliud/e^fi, 
Clium/eiV/A, Sgteileigh; again, in the north of England, 
the termination by is met with frequently—Derl^ 
WIiitAy, whicli were, in thf times of the Baxo^ 
denominated Northwoortlieg and Stroune&halch, 
explanation is to. he souglit, in the first case, la tlie 
pliysical features of tiie siirroiinding neighbouThbod, 
aflbrding as it docs ricli pasturage. TAgk dr Uy is 
fVom tlie Anglo-Saxon /coy, and eignifies a ffeld or 
pastun.*. Ill the second cim, hy or iye is of Danish 
origin, and sigflifies a town. The Sai&n names Norik- 
u'eortheg and A'freonesAnfcA were changed by the Danes 
into D'istrby aud Hvitby, WliithWiH White town. 

litre the student would ffnff gri^t assistance in 
attempting to discover tlw exact extent of coiintry 
held by the many bands of lnvadcrs who occupied : 








Xowliere but in tho territory caUeflj the 
^ do wo 4nd towns witoSie names 'have as 

Ktte torminating syUabte.- The study of physical as 
well as historical geogriipby Uifty be • very jhuch 
facilitated by.an acquaintance with tlje names of towns 
and tracts of*eountry. Clifton woulc^.point oftt a town 
on a dif; and •this answers to the fact as respects 
the: new and baantiful town which has' sprung up in 
the immediate neiglihourhoftd of Bristol. Cotswold 
giges ns, in one word, the physical features, ns well 
as staple produce, of a large tract of t!^le-land in 
Gloucestershire. Opt or cotc i# something which covers, 
shelters, or prdtects; hence it it' applied to tho 
enclosure in which sheep are kept —slifip cote or cot. 
This meaning will be seen in the following quotation 
from Paradise Lost : 

*■ As when a prowling wolf 

Whom hutigor drives to seek new liiiunt for prey, 
Watching where shepherds^ieii their fl(*el{s at eve 
« In hurdled coles amidst the field secure, 

Leaps o’er the ftipee with case into the ibid. 

Then jJoW is a plain or duwn, a liilly tract of country 
void sf wood, blow, any one journeying from Nortli- 
leadi to •Clirencestcr, or from Burford to Northle»cli,_ 
would recognise in tlic numerous pens or coles of 
sheep, and tlie high and almost woodless taidc-laiid, the 
appropriateness of the name Cotswold. 

In studying tlie names of towns, we must exercise 
great care that we lie not misled as to tlie meaning 
by of sountl or ortliography. In .all cases, 

the root of the word must be found; and in compound 
names, the elements of whicli the naqic is composed 
must be distinctly marked off, and traced to their origin. 
A few instances will serve to shew the importonce 
of these remarks. We have found that tlie syllable 
ham means home; holm or holme is mncli more like 
home in appearanw and sound ; but we sliould be Very 
wide of tlie mark if we supposed tliat huhi or hotme 
and home were synonymous. Holm and holme indicate 
a tiver-jpligid ; hence tliere are the sleep tcnijlat holms 
in the Severn, below Bristol. 

Holt and hurst, or Inpst, are not .it. all alike, so far 
as the spelling goes, but they have .exactly tlie same 
meaning—a grove or wood. 

Mouth (Yamouth, TeigniaoaM) and lade (Lcchlode, 
Crick^rie) are very unlike to the eye .and oar, but 
identical in impqat: lade^ns the mouth of a stream or 
river. 

Space reminds us that we must stgp. We liave 
passed over uiaiiy,tliings of whicli we liad made note, 
and yet our paper has been extended mUcli further 
than we intended.' Tlic attempt to exi^lain*and 
illustrate, these names will, wc trust, induce some 
one else who lias more and favourable opportunity 
than the ^iresent writer for investigatiii?> them, to 
give the readers of the Journal the results of his 
inquiries and tlmughts thereon. 

t 

M1 S& k'imbo’s diary. 

I» tlie anonymous author has 'his privileges—his 
imperviousness to insult, his exemption from horse¬ 
whipping, his possible credit foa all that is wise and 
brilliant—he has his disadvantages also: mingling in 
the great world-crowd, from which liis villains and his 
heroes, his tyrants and Iris martyrs, are alike selected, 
cannot, nameless though he be, go altogether 
; mtiuspected. 'ITie swell-mobsman of society is on the 
alM^ -and haa *an uneasy consciousiAisB tliat every 
UtaniiT detective is after him. General Satire appears 
, to; hihi/tMt'Private LtOnpoon: whenever he sees one of 
f Ida wihAed compides circulating in black and white, 
" **iaMirdle8a of grammar, he cries out: ‘^That’s inejV 
I /telly' ^ 1*1 ^ l*® knows so much as one of 


.our moral police fiiroa personally, he attribgttea atouoe ' 
his own capture and gibbeting to that person. 1 should' 
be afraid to say how often I myself havti Ijpen remon¬ 
strated with-»-m a pasto^, pleasant sort of way—by 
the bishop of this diocese, .on occasions of any puhlki 
exhibitions of the clergy in the newspapers—with 
which I liave had no more to do than he—only because 
he is aware that I sometimes (natch an hour fbom my 
grivvcr studies to chastise wickedness in high places. 
The prime-minister, also, than wliom I know mo one 
more agra'iable and sparkling over his claret, shakes 
Iris finger at me playfully wlien tlie Times hits him, as 
tliough 1 only knew how to castigate folly; and the 

Duke of C-, whose position and connections prevent 

my speaking of him more particularly, is for ever 
writing to me with respect to army mismanagement: 

‘ Of course, my dear fellow, it’s all true, but tailor- 
colouels came in witli the Yall itself, and a nob is a. 
nob: so don't be so bitter against hs.’ Thus, too—to 
descend a little—as the letters of funrished lodgings 
have been for some time lield up to reprobatioli—and, 
as I must confess, with justice—in all sorts of journals, 
my landlady, Mrs Kimbo, is of opinion that each and 
every attack lias had herself for its object, and has 
been written by me, lier lodger. Site reminds me a 
good deal of tlie government of tliis country and our 
official world in this—that she is remarkably pervious , 
to public opinion, without being in the least dt^tree 
subject to improvement; indignant to excess at oSnsure, 
but very far from being resolved not to deserve it. 

It was not many weeks since I was engaged as 
usual in my own fiirnislied apartment—which is not 
an Englishman’s castle, or anything like it—ujKin my 
great work whicli is about to supersede the Orgmum, 
when Mrs Kimbo flounced—nay, furbelowed—into the 
room without knocking, and holding a popular perio¬ 
dical, whicli sliall be nameless, between her finger and 
tliunib, as tliougli it were a venomous reptile, gave 
utterance to tliose rem.arkable words: 

‘ Yes, sir, if you please, sir, and begging your 
pardon, it’s me. No, I ain’t angry, although trembliii, 
whicli it is to be expected, worked up as 1 have been, 
and liuving let lodgings—yes, lodgings, and why not ?— 
and ain’t you asliamcd of yourself you wicked scribbler, 
this twenty j'ears ? .By whicli means nobody ever put ■ 
me into print Iicfore, and I am come here, and don’t go 
■away without it, for an apologue. A poor lone woman 
to be lield up, and none of it true,»and forty persons in 
tlic same row, or fifty, doing the same, or worse, to first 
floor and to second floor every day of their lives and 
night. Now, don’t go for to deny it, sir; for let us be 
trutliful, and fear notliiiig, says 1 to Jane hut yester¬ 
day morning, when she broke the winder, and laid it 
on niy umbrella falling down-of its own head, which 
it never done; for write it you did, iu this blessed 
perryodical, as I’m a sinful woman.’ 

‘My dear Mrs Kimbo,’ said I, ‘so far as*X can 
see, your name, even supposing I wrote it, is never 
liinted at. I have had great experience in lodging- 
hmises and landladies, and never intended the l^t 
allusion, believe me, to jmurself #nd Honeysuckle 
Cottage. You are everytiiing that is sufficient to me 
here—more, positively more, than I desire,* 

‘ And may you hs forgiven, sir; but 1 know better, 
«.n^ canfiot pcrsuadkl otherwise. The meat that wat, 
overeha^ed, and the beer, andj^lie cat getting, at tiie 
dinner involuntary, and my elWt daughter too—it 
is as like as it can stare; and never did I do those 
tilings, nor one of them, if I was to be stretched upon 
mjeidyin^ bed this minit; and I am come here for « < 
printed apologue, and 1 jion’t go aibay without iV..- 

‘My dear Mrs Kimbo, I Will make ampkat 
amends within any power. If tliere is any Mlm in an 
advertisement—if you would derive oomfort itoni;' a 
eppy of touifoing verses-r-if uiy name iqii^ded inlhll 
to any statement, of ycrats whatever, (not a 
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ptomiie to iiEiy money) can afford you satiifaction, it 
•hali be done.’ 

‘Very gwie/and very scdt spoken you can be, eir, 
vhen you please, and there is pone to deny it; b;}t an 
ap^oguer i’ll hare, or a reflirtation, or to law will I go, 
at sure as I speak my mind upon'this sofa here 
present, and every wdrd is truth.’ 

‘ Weil, my dear madam, I will write a refuRntion 
' with pleasure. Let as be friends. Tf you have gpt 
.anything to say upon the other side, ns a landlady, and 
a^inst lodgers, it ghall be printed.’ 

‘ Have I got anything to say, O Jerfyusalem I have 
X, or have 1 not, my daughter dear? Blie kep a dairy 
many and many a year, and help mo^ sir, to aqueedge 
it out of my pocket, which stuck it is and torn, but 
gospel truth and pleasant reading too, all qiute unbe¬ 
known to her; but read it, read it, do, for ruturtation’s 
sake, and then say ant 1 bone and skin, and she a 
thread, for first floor and for dining-room tins twenty 
years, or am I not ? ’ 

The authoress of the manuscript, of wliicli T tliu.s 
became possessed, is a virgin of some five-nnd-forty 
years of age; her complexion is fairer than that of the 
lily, with the exception of the extreme finish of her 
nose, which has more tlie hue of tlic hlush-carimtion. I 
am not, liowever, about to pursue the ‘Annie Laurie’ 
description further; it is not so mncli upon any of her 
features that my eye has been nccilstomed to linger, 
as upoit her golden hair, wliich appears to he capable 
of all tile stages and mutations of tlie precious uielal 
itself. In the morning it is mingled witli white, 
whity-brown and whily-black substances reseinliling 
quartz; and, as I perceive from a huge and unalloyed 
nugget at ^e hack, the colour, of the locks them¬ 
selves is comparatively dull. Towards tlie after- 
noou tiiese foreign textures are removed, the tresses 
are beaten out sraootli and sliiiiing, and tlic nugget 
resembles a small golden haystack, or a pippin of 
inestimable value, from the top of a iicdiiost. In tlie 
evening. Miss Martlia’s head is little inferior in glory 
to the setting sun ; there is a golden circlet upon lier 
brow, and onotiier of scarcely secondary lustre around 
the nugget; and there are two loops of the same 
gorgeous character whieli surround her ears, and give 
them the appearance of curiosities in precious frames. 
After this mutation, she attends upon us no more, hut 
passes her leisure in the boudoir, sitting alone, like Mr 
Tennyson’s mermaid, with .a crown of gold on a throne. 
This boudoir is a small and somewhat dingy apart¬ 
ment, adorned witli a picture of some dasliing ]iersuti 
in the Cape Mounted liifies, and with a couple of 
peacock’s fcatiiers upon the mautcl-picce, and is used 
by Mrs Kimbo—I am given to understand—as an 
oratory. 

‘When people get to a cortoin time of life, sir,’ that 
lady once observed to me in confidence, ithey demand 
some qBiet place to retire into from the hustle of daily 
life;’ and it is there also that she concocts the weekly 
bills. 'Her daughter, as I have said, uses it principally 
' for«purpose8 of state and ceremony, am^ in particular 
she has here been kccustomed to compile her diary. 1 
find from, the perusal of this voluminous work, that 
thirty-four slides, forty-six females, twenty-one chil¬ 
dren of both sexes, seven dogs, twoqiarrots, a monkey, 
three whife^mice, and a hedgehog, have ^heen*accom-t 
modated at various tijies with iMard and lodging at 
Honeysuckle Cottage ^but the individual biograpliy of 
these, in full, it is not my intention to give. Miss 
Martha, however, has gone into the minutest detail 
•in describing the peculiarities of eacii, and has used 
brides a sort of cijplier, a series of mysUc symbols 
i iiitmded t§ be private and confidential, of which it has 
I caused me much labour and severe spal;pis—-to the 
great detriment of the OryoRioa—to discover the 
mea^ng. Thns, a cross (-f) IjCtokens troublesome qf 
cxaeliagi a straight horizon^ Uim (—-) signiSra 


near jr stingy; a note of admiration (!) denotes negli-v 
gence in inquiry after tnissihg tilings, or inattention, to , 
money-matters ; and a round o indicates madness. 

Tliik is one of the very earliest of Mi|s Martha^ 
entries: * 

‘/line 7; 1835.—yk fashionably-dressed ydung gentle¬ 
man, not much over seventeen or e%hteen, arrived 
from Bristol, and took our floor. .He is come, he 
says, to see tlie scenerj', to sketcji, to paint, to court ' 
the miiso among our beech-woods and on our breezy 
downs. Hc^is, he states, a child of nature, and his 
other parents are Indian iieople, wlio do not sympathise 
witli him. Moneyea no object; names is Buiidlccum 
[plenty of good'^nen in portmanteau ; evening costume, 
polished h(«)ts, clieroot-case, dressing-case, liaiidbook of 
Devonsliire, and brandy flask] ; spends mucli of his 
time at “ the Dog and Duck comes liumc lat^ at 
night, and writes for hours laxjtry; often weeps; ap¬ 
proves of goiifg, ourrant-ijie, curry, anfl beer; confided 
to me that lie luid for tlie first time found sympathisers 
in self and mother; conies in ve^ late, singing the 
following snatches, and so often, tfiat’I slo beljpve I 
sliall never gel them out of irty head;—“Wo can’t aeat 
any more—we can’t eat any more—Wk? can’t enf any 
moiif, hut we'll have some inyro to drink.” Anti again; 

‘‘ We won’t go home till morning—we won’t go home 
till nioiuing—w'e won’t go lionie till rooaruiug, and 
perhaps not even tlien.” Unwell the next day, and lay 
in bed eating Imttered toast; looked over tlie Viill, and 
pronounced it reasonable; oll'cred jo pay it, or let it run, 
as we wisiieil; mother tiiid self agreed to IttJwjt'ViltfT 

‘June Hth .—Let it run. June 2i«t, Let it run. J'une 
2Sth, ami tlie tinrd week, let Master Tlundlecum iiim- 
self run: took his portmanteau with him while mother 
and self were gone to meeting; left us an affectionate 
and grateful letter, begging us to crown all our benefits 
by settling for him his little liills; enclosed to self in 
particular a lock of his liair; motlier in hysterics; 
landlord of “Dog and Duck” insists on being paid his 
L.li, 23. 3d. for value received, or taking tlie law of us; 
boatman and family up in the course of a'£li)n\pon for 
Ifis. due for fisliing and pleasuring; ditto Jobber for 
use of horses; ditto four or five otlior people. Waslier- 
woiiiaii’s liusband agrees to go to Bristol in pursuit of. 
Mr B., for a consideration; tracked him to his guar- ' 
dian'a liouso ne.ar llic Docks, who observes that he had 
washed ills bands of iiiiii in njfeeuniary sense long ago; 
begs to offer the aineorest regrets, fc that this is not 
the first time, nor the second, by any means, tliat 
Master B. hasidone the like; that lie (B.), Iiowcvcr, 
never intends any harm, and in this case, perhaps, 
imagined tli,at liis parent, Mr Biindlecum, senior, of 
Calcfltta, .would discharge all ohligatioiis, which is far 
from being likely, Mr B., senior, liavin.g already done 
so twice, iiositively for the last time; he (guardian), 
indeed, lias sbill that confidence in Master Biliidlecum’s 
real integrity, that lie thinks it possible he may right 
us wlieii lie comes into ids property, whicli lie will do: 
oil attaiViiiig his twciity-fiftli year; and het(guardian) 
again Wishes most sincerely that we may get it. We 
are very miserable j Wn pqunds in hard cash clean 
gone, and thirty x’onnds lost, or as good as lost, whicb.- 
we ought to have made in fairness.’ 

Miss Martha had. i)]gntifully interspersed thedotfi-. 
niencement of the above biography with notes 
admiration, hut these suddenly ceased; nor could -siw 
apparently discover any other symbol to express her 
subsequent feelings. Here is another extract from the 
diary, taken at random : 

‘/«/y 1840.—Mr and Mrs .Poppet, a young couplcj 
married within %he year, took our flrlk floor; Mrs P. 
exceedingly delicate, and orders dinner from the sofa; 
does not wish to be distressed byoujy referehce to what 
is left of yesterday’s dinner, or to w^at is not, left ; 
trusts entirely to our feelings of honour, and hfilieiies we 
are persons of respectabiUty, Who will repay oonfldence 
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;#C':tbat de«!Tiption : which we are indeed —^ very 
niich 80 . Mr P., in hie drcasiVig-gown and elip^rs, 
iread* novel* most of tlie day to Mrs P. in licr dressing- 
gown and clippers; and both of them arc mucih ad¬ 
dicted to fruits and cream. They do not see, they say, 
why half-a-nrown a dish should l^p dear for strnw- 
hcrriey (when mother made an apology for that circum¬ 
stance), and iftthey liadvrallen into dishonest Iiands, or 
perhaps any other than 8(df .and mother's, 1 believe 
tliey might have paid half-a-guinea for a disli cheer¬ 
fully. Mrs Poppet expects her mother, M\;s Snapshaw, 
in which case they will take tiie rooms.for two months 
certain; and I‘am sure' it will btfU pleasure to wait 
upon and do for sncli a charming famij^.’ 

Tlie manuaeript is henceforward continued in a 
different and trembling hand. ‘ Horrible! mother and 
Bcifr.lie awake ail nigiit conspiring; but in tlie morn¬ 
ing, when Mrs Snapsliaw enters the kitclicii, all our 
deterniinatioh melts away. »We never jnade. a stand 
^gainst her even for a minute. “ Mutton cost twopence 
a pound at Honeysuckle (lottage more Ilian at tlie 
bntcljer's, d<fes it?^ “ S<iap is fonrpence a cake, is it?” 
“ Strawberries are lialf-a-*erowii a dish, are they V ” Any 
Charlie, in shoft, wherein we have made the least 
mistake* she is continu^ly picking up ami tliroViiig 
in our faces. The hell rang at breakfast the first 
morning witli quite a different tinkle from tli.'it wliich 
Mm Poppet used to give it; ami when 1 went in, all 
smiling, tlierc sat Mrs Snapsliaw, at the Iieiid of the 
tablajjointing tolIietTnilk, and saying: “Another jug: 
not'sS^*^ knew tliat there 'Vas war. for ns at once, 
but I did not know tliere was defeat and sulijugation. 
At dinner, tliiit very day, when the fltli came up, slic 
burst out with: “There are only twelve sprats iierc; 
I bought fourteen.” The way in which she taxed 
our weekly hills was a thing I sliould Iiave thought 
mother never would have consented to. “ Sevenponce 
a sheet you cliarge for washing, Mrs Kimho, do y<m ? 
Now the washerwoman tells me tliat slie cliargcs yon 
but threepence-halfpennyfor she liad liad the mean¬ 
ness t» g? and ask tliat question licrself, it seem.s. 
Then Mrs Poppet was, as 1 liavc hinted, in a delicate 
situation, and actually got omifincd in our First Floor. 
Tlie Dining-room left us, because it was forbidden to 
practise upon its cornopean; and the Attic was inter¬ 
dicted from walking about witli its shoes on. Once 
in the dead of nigiit she^ame upon mother and self in 
bed, and cried ou^in an awful voice: “ The l.randy! our 
bottle is not in the cellaret, Kimho, and my dauglitcr 
wants it immediately." Poor mother tiiouglit tliat her 
final end was con*?, and would have made all kinds of 
ridiculous admissions in tliat belief, if I liad not pre¬ 
vented her. I positively lielicve tliat wo w^rc /atlier 
out of pocket than not, so far as food went, before Mrs 
Snapsliaw' and her two cliildren left; but jit r and Mrs 
Poppet wlire, nevertheless, not half so liappy, althougli 
living so wickedly cheap. Every inch of candle-end, 
and every scrap of meat, and every wafer of soap, did 
she carry I'away with her in a great liand-basket. 
“There’s a little liinstard in the cruefstand, Martha, 
which you may tell youn motlier^she can keep for my 
sake,” were Mrs Snapshaw’s parting words, and I 
positively durst not answer them.’ 'J'liis last piece of 
biography was much iiitprspcrs^l by Iiorixuntal straiglit 
lines of amazing thickness, lint there was no expression 
of open disapproval; It seemed ns if the authoress had 
doubted wbetber the boudoir and the diary itself were 
safe from tlie investigation of her terrible foe. 

,, ‘ August 1 S,50.—Five young university men and a 
tutor, seenii|iglv 111 ) older tlian themselves, have taken 
OUT; ihouic. Tliey have a few ifrge books with 
themrtiiB'^*li* 0 -doMu boxes of cigars and tobacco, and 
np^j^Tl.ifndred pipes. Mother said at once that she 
■ mlver' aiUoweo vuoking, except in the garden, at wliicli 
tte;All of them screeched with laughter, the tqitor 
ohsmiqg Ut the same time that she was “a jolly old' 


humbng.’l They insist uppn using the bolidoir to r^ 
divinity in,.and they clgan out their pipes with -the . 
peacock feathers, ^ley talk about nothing there, :,sp 
far as I can diear, hut leverage and hookah, and. 3me 
is almost worn off her legs in running for beet;. Th^ 
settle their vfeekly accounts like gentlcmciii and 
romplain of nothing, but they have broken all the 
dillin;^^oom ornaments, malting what they call “Cock 
slues” of them, in the garden# A favourite .^ina. 
mandarin of grandfather’s they set up in an apple-, 
tree, saying lie was Jupiter or sometliing, and thdn 
tliey fired at him with an air-gun. 'I’hey call Jane 
“the Marchioness,” and me only “Sophoriisba,” wtiicli 
is at once ridienlous and inappropriate. Not above 
tlirce are ever in at dipner-time, so that there is con¬ 
tinual ec^king, but tliey are easily pleased. One day^ 
when they had all gone out, mother and I had a good 
clean up of their rooms, and tliinking to do them. ai 
kindness, we took all tlieir nasty, dirty, short, blackeji^l 
pipes we could find, and left in their place nearly six? 
penny worth of beautiful clean new ones, “what a 
nice surprise,” said motlier, “ it will be for them, and 
a very thoughtful act on oiir part they will esteem it.” 
lint, dear me, they kicked up sucli a dust about it 
as never was; some of them swearing, and especially 
tlie tutor, because of tlie time tliey had lost in “colour¬ 
ing” tiiem; and some groping about in tlie nsh-liolo 
for the bowls and broken pieces, many of ♦Inch 
tlify afterwards got riveted togetlicr witli silver, and 
smoked again. We got indicted liy Mrs Hawk next 
door—who is wild with envy at tlie gentlemen being 
so comfortable and staying so long witli us—for liaving 
a disorderly house; and certainly the young men, 
keeping up a eliorus nntil two or tiirce in the morning, 
must be rather aggravating to those who don't get 
p.aid for jistening to it. Three cats belonging to ne%h- 
hours, of wliosc tale we sliall never see the cud, fell 
victims to the air-gun, and were Viiirled by tdrcli-light 
under the apple-tree by four of the party, attired in 
our best sheets, tiio tutor firing lather's blunderbuss 
out of window every lialf-minuto. All tliese things 
were taken ill, and liave given our lodgings a bad 
name; and the smell of smoke pervading every room 
after the rending-iiarty left, kept quiet old ladies and 
such like out of tlie house for months.’ , 

Notes of admiration besprinkle the above very 
freely, and small round o’s, with notes of interroga¬ 
tion, as tlioiigh mother and self doubted of the party’s 
sanity, tutor and al). 

' Sqtiember 1855.—Mr Sutas took lodgings with us 
for a week certain—a short, stout gentleman, exceed¬ 
ingly shy. Mother waited upon him—as slie usually 
dues upon tlic Dining-room—and he expressed liimsclf 
as satisfied. 

“But, Mrs Kimho,” said he, “I observed a young 
person about.the liousc on iny arrival, I am afraid, did 
I not?” * 

“My daughter, sir, perhaps.” 

“Very well,” returned Mr Sutas; “let me ndVer so 
n^ucli as catqli sight of tliat young person’s face>let I 
nobody under fifty years of ago prAiime to enter ipy 
apartment under any pretence whatever; that is my 
sole stipulation, hut tliat stipulation is indispensable.” 

‘After the first*week, during wliieh he had giyda 
Ills greifc satisfaction, he again addressed jny motherj 
“ Mrs Kinibu, 1 have again s^m that young peTSOh, 
your daughter’s face, and it pleJijes me! I! [Tlte 
are Miss Martha’s own, butibeg toacquiesce in thenii]] 

I wish to be attended by lier exclusively, and from no 
otlserhahd will I receive giy food.” I wiwted upon hitfli^ 
therefore for some time, during which he did. nothiitg; I 
imt stare fixedly without remark- / On%, mornifig,.. 
howdver, he observj^ that he could certajiily not 
breakfast dby longer with bia- table in ,ae 
qble a position; he wished it to he piftc^iit th* 
ofttieroom. I moved it thither: no, it miiiit be it the 
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east win^low. I moved it as directed: no, it mbst have 
a decidedly i^rth aspect. 1 hioved it agaiii,: no, he cbitld 
not toucli a sinale ra&rael, nnless he had his back to the 
wall; At leftgtli, aiid afterfspending an hour in table¬ 
turning,, when 1 had placed tt exactly where ilr had 
originally Btobd, Mr Sutns expressed liiniself as 8.atis- 
fled, and presently assured me that lie had never 
enjoyed a nieal so thoroughly. On another oc(jp.si()ii, 
he demanded that the liedii of our favourite black cat 
should be delivered dj) to him: llie animal had nftt 
•hjm on the stairs, and deliberately looked at him, 
which he averred was a most dire foreboding. ‘When 
the First Floor happened one daj’ to be unusually merry, 
he bade me go up witli his kindest regards, and bring 
him word what tlicy were laughing about; and at 
another time he terrified a young gentleman of tliat 
party to extremity, by threatening to liang kim over 
' the iintel of the door, if lie slionlii venture to wliistle 
again. He got very troublesome towards last, and 
mother was tlie only person wlm couUi manage him. 
She exweised quite a parental influence, and oliten 
reduced liim even to tears. Tliere was a good deal of 
fuss about this, and some envious people called her 
“Kimbo the keeper;” just as if dear Mr Sutas was 
mad ; even his mode of departure, tiiey said, was a 
proof of it—as thougli people of fortune iniglit not 
travel as they liked-^becausc he had always averred 
that .carriage-exercise sliook Iiim to pieces—and yet 
went a^rny in a spring-cart witli four horses, apd 
blowing a liorn.’ 

There are m.any otlier hiogrnpliies, of equal if not 
greater interest in Miss Martha's diary, wliicli would 
have made out Mrs Kimbo’s case perhaps better, and 
bear something more of a refutation of tlie cliarges 
brotigllt against her class; but at tlie termination of 
the volume I came upon some statements, iiitersperseil 
witff horizontal lines, wiiicli, I conlil not conceal from 
myself, referred to me. From that instant 1 deter¬ 
mined to perform rny duty as an upriglit critic, ratlier 
than as an editor with a partial leaning; and if my 
private opinion is desired, I pity Mr Sutas, I admire 
Bundlecum, and I positively revere Mr Toppet’s 
motlier-in-law. 

their brethren in the north in pres;?rd»g tlve secret. _ 1, 
We now present it to giir readers, & the m’P® 
experiment will be extensively tried in this epuntry, 
where, tile numerouj wliiaky, dUtiUeries offer faciUHes 
for almost everybody tosoiitain tlie best pofeible yeast 
at his ou'q door. ■, 

‘Take brewery,*or. by preference, ^istijlery yeast,’ 
says our informant, ‘and filte^lus tbrougli a muslin or 
silk sieve, into a tub or vat montainin/about four or ' 
five times tlie quantity of spft ot cold spring water, 
Tile waU'r must lie .as cold as po.ssible, and in summer, ice 
slioiiiil be dkssolvud in it. As soon as tlie liquid yeast 
comes into tlie’w.'y^r, tlie whale niunt,i)e well stirred 
up—in preference witli a broom—until tluironglily 
mixed, and it \as a good foam or ligiit head; theii 
leave it until quite settled and tlie water bceomes 
cle.ar; tlien draw the surface-w.ater gently off, so as 
not to distnrl) the settled substance. * 

‘ 'J'lie tub sliould liavc cocks at different heights, to 
allow tlie water to be drafru oil' gently by ojieniiig the 
liighest first. Tliis done, you again pump the tub full' 
of cold water, .ainl stir it up agaicj: Iqt ^ settle, and 
draw off as before; and repeat tliis operation unAl tlie 
water beeonics tasteless and clear—t]iat is, till, Ihe 
water has cleansed tlie yeast of all its bitterness. 

‘'.Ijieti add to tlie settled sabstaiiee, for every twelve 
gallons of yeast employed at tlie eommeneoinent, half 
an ounce of carbonate of ammonia, and one ounce of 
bicarbonate of soda, previously dissolved in a pint 
of cold water; mix tliis liquid witli tlie purified yeast, 
and leave it in tliis state for tlid niglit, tiv^;,al»or 

fourteen liours. 

‘Then pump cold water again into your tub, stir it 
well up as before, and wlien .settled, draw it oil; wliich 
concludes the purifying process. 

. ‘Tliis done, tlie yeast in its settled state must bo 
emptied into a cicaii linen bag, tied up, and placed 
between two lioards large cnougli to cover tlie bag, so 
ns to press tlie liquid substance out, wliicli niiist be 
done us gently as possible, till tlie .substanee is 
griidually freed from water, and resembles bread-past? 
or dougli, wriieU can then be. formed to^sife and 
'vrciglit as needed. In Austria, tlie weight is auniething 
near one pound wlien dry, in square forms, and about 
one ineli tliiek. 

‘Tlie v.'liole process should he conducted in a very 
cool place; and wlien once tlic pressed yeast lias become 
partially dry, it sliould beA^ept in a cold place, as 
otlierwise tlie ycatting process will tiegin ; whereas, 
kept in a cold place, it will keep for from eiglit to ten 
days in summeir, and from ten to fifteen in winter, but 
not longer in Austria.’ * 

* * 

• BOO-nUTTXR. 

AVe have all read about manna, and bread-fruit, and 
vegetable w’asc and tallow, and edible birds’ pests, but 
only a few have read iWiout bog-lintter. Nine-tentbs of 
the community would be puzzled to tell you wlist it 
means. J-et us sec if wc cannot make it the subject 
of a few minutes’ reading. , * 

For a beginning, we go back to tlie year when the; 
nation mourned the death uffMary, consort of Witliam 
111. In November 1(595, a resident at Kilkenny, writ¬ 
ing to a friend of his, says, among other matterii i;; 

‘ We have had of late, *10 the county of Limerjcdt fflii® , 
'Tipperary, sliowers of a sort of matter like butter 
grease; if onfe rub it upon one’s hand, it will iuel^ but 
lay it by the fire, and it dries and grows hard, having . 
a very' nasty smell. And this .last night soinb fell at 
this place, which I did see myself this nioruing. It is 
gathered into p^ts and other vessels ^ some of the 
inhabitants of this place.’ 

This passage is published ih the j?7«i!bSopA»ca/IVons- 
nciious of the Iloyal Society; aha with it an extract 
from a letter written by the Bi8h6p*’of Cloyne in 
April of the following year,; fa whidii tlie worthy 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

G X U HI A N V X A S T. 

This kind of yeast lias become au important article 
of importation, and continues to make rapid progress 
as such, without appearing to draw tlie attention of 
speculators in this country towards its liome manu- 
. facture. The fact is tlie more extraordinary that this 
substance does not keep long eiinugli to render it a 
safe importation: when a slight detention at sea, for 
instance, occurs, the cargo heats so rapidly tlint it is 
8(mietii||es noccasary to tlirow it overboard. Tlie same 
peculiarity prevents its difiTusion mucli further tlian 
the districts into whicli it is brougiit from abroad, ns 
the c:^nsc of railway carriage for any considerable 
distance would' too great; and tlmi, wliilo ‘all 

Yorkshire,’ as we*are informed, uses it, supplied by 
HtiU, and tlie counties around the metropolis arc 
eqnally favoured by London, other important parts of 
the CDUrttry are cut off from the advantage. Leeds 
consumes eight tons a week, and Bradford me, at 
i 8d. per pound ; but d Scotland its use is greatly 
restricted. f 

CtOTman ycaSt appears to be nothing more than 
common distillery yeast, freed by a certain,process 
•from its ini|)uritie8„ and more especially from Ae 
Acidity which has frequently adetrimentareflect upon 
l^d; Aacomspo^ has been so obliging as to 

ihs the details of this process, whfch Ije obtained 
inquiries m in the south of Germany, 

. the same interest gii 

's V’'.' y '.v' . 
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ijhuTchmjin remwk*; ‘For a good part of last winter 
and spring, there fell in several places a kind of<tiiick 
dew, which tlio coiintry-people called butter, IVora tlie 
consistencj and colour of, it, being soft, claminj, and 
of a dark fellow. It fell always in tlfe night, and 
chiefly in irioorish, low grounds, on the t 9 p of the 
grass, and ofteu^on the thatch of caWns. ’Twas seldom 
observed in the same p^oes twice: it commonly lay 
on the earth fol near a ro‘,rtpight without changing its 
colour, but then driefl and turned black. Cattle fed in 
Kie fields where it lay, indifferently, as in other fields. 
It fell in lumps, often as big as the end ofmne’s finger, 
very thin and fcatteringly ; it liac^ ji Strong, ill scent, 
somewhat like tlie smeil of church-yards or graves: 
and indeed we had, during most of tifat season, very 
evil-smelling fogs, some sediment of wliicli niigitt pos¬ 
sibly occasion this dew; thoogli I will by no means 
premnd to offer that a reason of it. 1 cannot find tiiat it 
was kept long, t>T tliat it bred any worms or insects; 
yet tlie superstitious eouiitrjf-people wlfb had scald or 
vote heads, rubbed tiiem with tliis substancx:, and said 
it healed ihet^' . r 

^h^good bisiiopis cauf'ious in his ‘reafoii.’ He tclis 
ns tiie hotter fell; ’ but perhaps this was otily a 
figure of speech, as we say the dew falls. It hasjung 
been known that a specif of tallow can be extracted 
from bogs; and it may be that tlie lumps liad other 
Origin tlian tlie atmbspiiere. Hut leaving this pheno¬ 
menon, let us look at something that is more imme¬ 
diately connected with' the subject. 

IjM^73(^tbere wa.S dug up somewhere in Finland 
a sing'ulai^iasg, wliicii was called ‘mineral tallow.’ 
The learned and curious were greatly pjpzled to account 
for it,.and put forth their tlieories. In 1817, another 
mass, weigliing twenty-lhree pounds, was discovered in 
a bog on the Galtee Moantains in Ireland—another, 
puzzle. What did it mean, coming iii>ou a substance 
tliat resembled butter or tallow, in such a place 'i Three 
years later, another find occurred on the borders of 
Loch Fyne in Scotland; and in 1826, still anotlier in 
Ireland, in a bog near Ballinasioe. This latter 
weigbeQ fwenty-oiic pounds, and was presented to the 
Royal Dublin Society, and describe-’ in their Proceed¬ 
ings. Siiiee then, many more specimens liave been 
found: some are in the museum of tlie Royal Irish 
Academy, and otlicrs in private hands. Some of tliese 
have been carefully aimlyscd; and they all give up 
those peculiar ojjy acid8\'liicli are found in butter. 

In these cast% the explanation' is easier than in 
that of the bishop’s clammy dew. Mr Wilde states, as 
reported in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
that it was the practice formerly among the Irisli to 
bury their butter, 'probably witli a view to its preser¬ 
vation. Some of the old writers allude to !t, and the 
Irisii Hudibras mentions 

• Butter to cat with theij hog, * 

Wa-s seven years buried in a bog. 

All the specimens found present tlie same plijisical and 
chemical character—* a hard yellowish wliitc substance, 
like old Stilton cheese, and in taste resembling sper¬ 
maceti—it is, in fact, chafiged intesthe animal substance 
denominated adipocere.' And most of tliem iiave been 
met with in old solid bogs, at a depth of ten or twelve 
feet. Tliey are nearlysilways^neiosed in wood, some 
in long firkins of small diameter, others in receivers' 
scooped from a single block. Whether they were 
deposited near the surface, and have since sunk, or the 
Jsog has grown over tliem, are questions to which Irish 
.(jayans, are trying to find an answer. Mr Wilde 
■Uggests as atdue ‘that when the (^mmon fosses of 
.Paite,'lnto which a grant number of bodies had been 
1793, wc^p opened a few years ago, it was 
■fiwndijwiat tl»w substance into which they had been 
coavwted wai^n adypocere, somewhat resembling-aliis 


In the* analyses, no traces of salt hkve been discovered; 
and it appears to have been the custora^to make the 
batter without salt in former times, wd eat it only 
when, it became rancid oi^ sour; and 111686 qualities 
would be developed by* the burial. An bid. book of 
travels in Ice’aqd states that the peasantry us^ to eat 
sour butter, and that each bishop’s see had a pnbiib 
store, in Whicli the batter was kept agmnst years of 
scarcity. • . 

dn Debo’s Description of the FirSe Isles (1670) there 
is a passage bearing on this carious subject, which ife- 
quote by way.of conclusion. Tlie natives had what 
tiicy called ‘ rue tallow,’ or ‘ preserved tallow,’ obtained 
from the carcasses of sheep. It was, after the process of 
rendering, cast ihto largo lumps, and then, says the 
writer, ‘ they dig and put it in moist earth to keep it— 
it growing the better tlie longer it is kept—and when 
it' is old, and is cut, it tasteth like old cheese; The : 
most able peasants linve ever much endeavonred tn ‘ 
bring togetlier a great quantity of that tallow, so that 
a countryman liad sometimes in the tallow-diV.a—that 
is, a place in tlie eartli wliere it - is kept—above 100 
loads, arid this liath always been looked upon as the 
greatest riclies of Feroe. For wlien sliocp dye, sudl 
tallow is ycry necessary in the land, tlie longer it is 
kept being so mucli the better; and forreign pyrates 
having little desire to rob it ftom them. It may, 
tlierefore, not unreasonably be termed a' hidden 
tr^j-isure which rust doth not consume, nor tliicves steal 
away.’ 


THE STORY OF AN ANCIENT 
MARINER’S FIRST LOVE. 

Sir .Tohn Ross, the well-known navigator, is dead. 
He lived to be nearly eighty years of age; and wfthin 
tile last five moiitlis, I heard him tell tlie story of ids 
first love. Tims it came about. We were wont to meet 
liim at the house of a mutual friend, where he was 
always a welcome guest; came and wont as he listed, 
and had liis iiaramook swung in a eliamber where the 
tomjiorature suited Iiini best; for lie loved a cold 
clear atraospliore. In a word, he was the centre of as 
charming a iiuusoliold group as sliall be seen any day 
in tile great metropolis. Blooming faces shone upon 
him, merry songs greeted him as he took his place 
beside tlie cheery hearth in those cold evenings in 
spring. One bright-iiaired creature with rosy lips 
claimed liim ever as her own, seated him beside her 
on tlie velvet couch, called him ‘ her dear boy,’ which 
deliglited the ancient mariner beyond all tilings, and 
at last drew from him the tale referred to. 

I liad been reminding liim of a very olfi friend now 
dead, and of whom lie liad 'heard nothing for many 
years: as I spoke, a tide of early recollections wept 
up and fllleiS tlie old man’s eyes with tears.^ ‘AhI' 
said he, ‘he was a very kind friend to me; we had 
been scliooimates, and then we went to sea toother. 
After a while we parted, and I ent^d thr royal 

iwvy; when •! next saw O-, I ^as commander on 

board the-. He was on the quay at Greenock 

wlien I sailed in, and little thought that the vessel 
carrying a royal pennant was commanded by Johnnie' 
Ross. I lauded alid went up to him with a man who 
knew us both. 

“ 0-,” said the latter, “Bo you remember Mttle 

Johnnie Ross?” v / 

“ "Well,’’ answered O-; “ and a preciou* little , 

scamp be was 1” 

*' On this,’ observed Shs John, ‘,we shook hmida, and 
renewed our acquaintance, and I had reason to-be 
glad of it; for,’ he repeated, ‘0-—— vast very kind 
to me.’ , • • ■ 

‘Now about Margaret,’ said the bonny eteUi^ 
‘beside him. \ v 









► CHAMBEES’8 JOUEEAIl. 


*‘Ahl she was a noble girli When J firat toiew her 
she was ten|»aiid 1 about twelve j'ears old. We used 
to walk home, together from the sctiool, ‘and at drat 
.were very happy; but bef|re long the children, began 
;to watch us, and we were oblig^ to mkke alilna to 
o^e another, about meeting. 1 mind we^^ how sbame- 
fiu»d we were when tlie others caught ns making 
signals beforo breaking up; and one day the master 
saw us, and it was on that occasion Margaret Aiewed 
such spirit and courage as made me never forget hes.’ 

, ‘ I had got out of school,’ he continued, after a short 

liauso, ‘and was waiting for her, never heeding the 
children laughing at mo, as 1 stood watching for the 
sight of her bonny &ce, for she was very fair.’ I can 
by no means describe tlie pathos of the old man’s tone 
88 he said this. ‘ When I began to think slie was in 
trouble, and “ kept in,” I hid myself till the place 
was clear of ither folk, and then 1 creepit round and 
keeked in at the window of a side-room where scholars 
in disgrace were put sometimes. Poor Margaret was 
indeed ^here, sitting upon a box, very forlorn, and 
crying bitterly. She brightened up at seeing my fa.(re 
in the window-pane, and smiled when 1 told her 1 had 
been waiting for her. Then I declared I would be 
revenged on our hard master, and went at once to tlie 
school-room to carry out my plan: this was easy, for 
there was no one there. 

‘Just over the master’s desk was a shelf, on wliicli 
stoocf a large ink-bottle, and near to this again was tlie 
hat wifti which the dominie always crowned Mmjclf 
when he assumed the seat of authority. 1 mounted 
the desk, took a piece of string from , my pocket, tied 
the ink-jar and liat togetlier, then, descending from 
my perch, leit the room, and ran round again to tlie 
side-window to prepare Margaret for tlie result of my 
device. Then I ran home to dinner, and returned to 
Bchaol in the afternoon. . 

‘I wa^ late. All the cliildren were in the'room ; and 
at the master’s (icsk stood Margaret, with scarlet 
cheeks but triumpliant eyes, just receiving the last 
blow of the leather strap on her open hand. The 
punishment of my mischievous revenge had been visited 
upon her. Streams of ink discoUiured the master’s 
face; and books and desk, on which last lay tlie hrnken 
ink-jar, were saturated with it. Tlic master liimself 
was furious; and the more so that Margaret had borne 
the infliction like a lieroinc, in perfect silence, reso¬ 
lutely refusing to give up the name of tlie (leliii()uent, 
whose accomplice she was accused of being. Slie 
looked at me as site moved defiantly away, and the 
expression of her eye warned me not to speak. It was 
indeed too late. I hurried from the room before 1 was 
observed; Margaret walked proudly after me; and for 
the last time we took our way home togetlier from the 
school.’ 

I cannot do justice to this story as told by the 
old n^igator. Nearly seventy years* had passed 
away, and yet the memory of his cliild-love w'as still 
the green spot in his heart. The pathos, too, was 
enhanced by the Scottish accent, which dignified, so 
to «peak, a little history, that finely illustrates' t’je 
exquisite poem jSnie Morison — 

I’ve wandered cast, 1 ’ve wandered west, 

I've bonie a wcaiy lot; , 

But in my wanderings, for or near, « , 

Ye never were forgot. * 

The fount that«rst burst frae tliis heart 
Still travcls^n its way; 

And channels deeper as it rins 

The luve o’ life’s young day. ■ * 

He said all this, and much ingre than I can do justice 
tq. ; The t|)ioIe picture of the twa hiirns—‘twa bairns 
hut os heart’—rose before me^ as, hiushing, fright¬ 
ed, andoi^nt, they ‘cleeklt thither home’ after 

.■odL.... # 


* ’Twas then we luvit each ither weel,' 

, Twas then we twa did part ;' - 

Sweet time, sad time, twa bairns at sdmle, 

Twa holms and but ae heart. 

• ’ ‘ij , ■ * ' * 

I wonder, Jeanie, often yot— •, 

'When fitting on tliat bink, 

Cheek touching cheeky loof loclled in loofr 
What our wee henyes could tMnk! 

Oh, mind ye how de Imiigour heads, 

Our cheeks bnnit red wi’ shame, ., 

Whene’er the sehulo weans laughing said 
We ciecked thegither hame,! 

I saw thir twa bairns with their heads bent o’er ae 
braid page, whli one book between them, the girl 
intent upon tlie lesson, the boy’s lesson in that fair 
child’s ey'cs— 

Tiiy look was on thy lesson, 

Blit—niy lesson was in thcas I 

I quote from memory', and have not seen the poem for 
years; but the whole seemed to come bitck to me as I 
listened to this simple history fttnii’thu lips pf the 
ancient mariner. ■* • • , 

lie and Margaret met but twice hfterwards.’ He 
dwe’jtt most on tlie first of tlieso meetings. ’ ‘I was 
travelling,’ he said, ‘in Scotland, when the coach 
stopped to take up a passciigcr. Tlie moment the door 
opened, I knevt her at once, but—she didna remember 
me;’ he siglied as ho s.Tid tliis. ‘’rhen,’ he continued, 

’ 1 told her who I was, and reminded licr of old t^ea, 
thirty years before, and of tliat story of tfce ink-bottle 
and the beating she liad gut for my' sake. She had 
almost forgottc.’s it, but i never had.’ Margaret, the 
mother of a large family, is now an aged woman, and 
probably tliuught little of.Jolinnie Ross after parting 
willi liiin in cliildliood; wliile he, literaHy voyaging 
from pole to pole, and liaving hut a passing glimpse 
her Iruiii time to time, may lie said to liave carried the 
memory of ills cliild-love to liis grave. 

Among ctlior pleasant records of my life will rest 
the memory of ‘ many an aucient story,’oAold in liis 
eiglitietli year, by Sir .John Ross. Some modem ones 
there were, too, in whicli patlios and bathos were 
c-xquisitely blended. There was one of the discovery 
at sea, by the Isabella, of himself and his shipmates, 
lie liad once commanded this siiip, and he knew her 
immediately, half blind witlyweakiiess and starvation 
as he was; .and there was another liis meeting in 
London witli his sou, who, tiirougii good report and 
evil report, liaj'* never given him up.’ Tliese might 
find a place in tlicsc pages, Imt that I think it would 
be unfair to trencli upon the doiqaiii of whomsoever 
slialllie sheeted as editor of the autobiography which 
Sir John was occupied in compiling up to the last few 
weeks of Ills eventful life. 


INFUIENCR OF OCCUPATION ON HEALTH. 

[This hlief paper U an abstract of im excellent lecture on the 
subject, fcrininfc one of a mlsceljaneous series. Ofitiilod LccUircs to 
Ladks on i*ruclical Subjects [Oauibj;iilsc : Macmillan tk Co. lOSJIl.. 
These lectures were delfvered at the iVorkinK-men'e College m 
Condon, by a group of men each highly accomplished in his pBv- : 
ticular snhject; and wo scarcely know a vnlumo contalnUtg inoio : 
sterling good sense or a iinet expressAin of raodum intelUgeaoe on 
social sulijects. The particular lecture here condensed was by 
l)r Chambers, physician to St Mary’s Hospital.] 

It is a mistake to think that tlie ill-health found in so 
many trades is a component part of them, or that those 
engaged in one oeonpation must necessarily be shorter- 
lived, or suffer ui^re physically, than thos« of another. If 
we inquire closely into the matter, we shall find that ovety 
single instance of ill-hcalth arising the dififerent trades 
may be fully accounted for by some breach of the simple 
law* of nature, and that the evils are capi^Ie of a remedy 
so cheap and attainable, that it would be impossible for . 
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to add appreciably to th« estpense Of thc*artlcle 
n^bdoMd; so that, by jpr«yenU»Sj th® siciqiess o6 the 
aittaafi, it would be the gr^trst aavtog tO the maetcre, atid 
to society at largo. 

Printers engaged in eompoajpg by ga»-]iglit, as 5a 
reqiiiird in the sliort days of winter, sometimes have their 
j risirm injtirod—a very nntnr.il consequence of standing witli 
I the giw^ielcei’irtg ■naked jnst over the head, .'uid in front 
j of the vrflrkman.< Tlie cycMlms receives a blaze of liglit 
I thrown directly upon whiim it docs not want, iuid wliieli 
I bljnds it so mueh, that the blaze iniist iie iiicreascd in 
pnler to illuminate the form at wiiirdi tlie eompositor 
I works. It seems almost incredible that a tnatf sliould lose 
I ins eyesight for thS want'of a sixpnjiry gas-lamp, or a 
j penny shade, to keep the glare off his hriuv, and tlirow it 
on to Ills work. ,Tlii8, indeed, seems monstrous; yet sneh 
, is the esse ; for on inquiry at some of the principal printing- 
. oflic^ where such appliances ace used, it is found timt 
nono*'of their compositors sfiffer from eye-complaints. 
Needlewomen’.^ 05*3 suffer very often, too, from yi/Wa 
serena—tliSt i.s, a lo.s.s of sonsfuility in tlih optic nerve, 
ftom overstrained irse in feeble persons. The cause of 
the needlcwoijjaii's yialady is too obvious. It is n-cll 
^ knuwnsthat in alt great ivitlinei's' estalilisliments it is a 
j rule'tjiat ail ligljl-eoloureii work shall he done during 
! the day,,and that dark or Idatdc work shall lie done 
1 aftw dark. They find that, from bad ventilation,*the 
j droUghtiness and closeness of the rooms, iiiid ignorant 
i mode of illumination, tlie ftn-places, or eamlies, nr gas 
! will smoke, smuts fly about, anil soil tlic light-coloured 
fabrics; while, on tlic otiicr hand, instead of removing tins 
obstozjp. by getting beVer ventilation and better liglitiiig, 
the employe insist upon those d.ark colours alone being 
I exposed to the dirt, where no great ii.arm is done iiy 
I a little stain. Iiy the simplest rules oft. ventilation, ti>e 
j milliners’ eyes and healtli might be preserved, and they 
i miglit also be enabled to work,light-tinted fabries by nigiit. 
j I do not Iiere allude to tlie evil eft'eels of overwork; that 
ji is too long a qucaitiori to enter into now; but you must 
! draw a distinction between that and itnhcaUhy xarix of 
! worA. 'Watchninkers,.jewellers, grinders, sculptors, masons, 

I stone-brealicrs, &c., arc liable to suffer from ail'eelion of 
I tile oyes^ But there is a remedy perfectly simple lor ail 
; of liiese. Why should a person ever break stones without 
a pair of wirc-speetacles, that may be g' t for si.vpenee".’ or 
masons and sculptors tlie same? Those wim are liable to 
get grains of metal into tlie eye—as jewellers, railway 
guards, grinders, and tlie like—why-not liavc a syringe at 
hand, and a little water, Jo wash the lids ? 'fhe liavm 
of Aisty trades, from wliVh millcr.s often suffer, may 
always be proventfTl by a thorough draught of air. And 
there are m.aiiy ways of arresting the evils of iron dust, 
and preventing it froni hloekiiig up tJh' lungs. The 
diseases prevalent bmoiig hootmakevs and tailors might 
often be avoided or xciiiedicd by a very sliglit observance 
j of laws of nature! 'fhe former might keep \lieir 
i lieAlth-very well, if they would give up the fooli.sh lialdt 

I of pressing the boot-tree against tlie pit of tlie stomacb, 
.and .adopt^Instcad a similar eontriigincc to me admirable 
one invented by Mr Sparkes Hall, bootni.aker in Kegcnt 
Street, of .an upright liench at whieli a man ran eitlier 

J stand or sit at his work without pressing tlie ftoot-tree 
j against Ins bod,v. ■And tlic tailor, witli a very little 

II perseverance, might learn tQ use one of the many tjibles 
tliat liave beeii designed for ins us?, witlinut ruining bis 
digestion by assuming the constrained position of crossing 

j his legs, and resting his lieavy w ork upon his knees. Every 
! remedy Is in itself simpll; and ft does not require any 
; depth of learning or study to acquire tlie necessary 

knowledge. A true insight into tiie elementary laws' of 
life, 80 as to know con-eetly what living, breathing, feeling, 
.perspiimg, moving, eating, drinking, resting, sleeping, 
really aivt, .so I’ar as is at present known, is all that is 
nitimrfed. ^ 

’**'’*" ^ speak of elcmehtary knowledge, 
ftiat;it.J||HWie superfte.ial; sound elementary knowledge 
i* removt^ frum soperficial of any that can 

.be cHMMeatei. Indeed, the more perfect and further 
5% the more Capable it iS of having its 

Li - - '-- ---- 


f ■ . 

first and moat vahiabih. ntincipiea imparted in au elcmeiitarV 
easy fonh; ' 3V.^ 4 . 

1 am sure ftiat the oom^eliepaion. of tlie' main org.anin 
prin ete^ of animal being—thfc science called gtiysiology— 
niay^ipteeed in the powej of all. When oticq cast into 
a form .cajialili^jof being inipaited as a part of edmialion, 
there is no why physiology sliould not sfatkl oh 

tlie same footing as reading, nrithnietio, and grnm,niar. ' 1 
fear tlilt unless we make morp general a knoffiedge of 
physiology—of hcaltli and discasc-jrvery iiltlc good can 
be done by mcvel.v ])lnl.'inthrnpic interference. Ignorance 
ill tlie iiitorferor and interfered with will always wcakeK 
such efforts, and’ the well-intended energy will be wasted. 
But first acquire a correct notion of tlie fiist principles 
of tins science, aiql your daily life will continumisly add 
tlie details of further knowledge; and vnlcs of hc.vlth, which 
now, if tliey seem merely disconnected opinions, >yill end 
in seemin)®a matter of course, from being united in one 
iiniversiilly applicable law of common sense. 


THE LAST E O O T F A I- L. ■ 

Tiikke is often s.adneas in the tone, 

And .a moisture in tlic eye. 

And a ti’embling sorrow in the voice, 

When we liid a last good-liye. 

But sadder far tlian this, I ween, 

0 sadder far tiiaii all. 

Is the lieai't-tliroli witli wtiieli we strain 
To eutcb tlic last footfall. ^ * 

'The last j>ress of a loving hand 
Will < atvai a tlirill of pain, 

When we think, ‘ Oli, should it prove that wo 
Sliall never meet again.’ 

And as lingeringly the hands nnelasp, 

The 1ml, quick drops wil! fall; 

Blit hittercr are the tears we slied „ 

\Vlien we liear tlie Just footfall. 

We mu-er (elt Iiow dear to ns 
W.is tlie souml we loved full well. 

We never knew how musical, 

Till its last echo fell; 

And till we hoard it pass away 
I'kir, liir hryoiid ree.’ill, 

We never thought what grief’twonid he 
To liear that last footfall. 

And tiio years and days that long are passed, 

.4nd the scenes that seirmeil forgot, 

Jlush through tlie mind like inetcor-light 
As we linger on the spot; 

And little things Hint were as nought, 

But now will be our all, 

Come to 11.S like an echo low 
Of tlie la.st, tlic la.st footfall ! A. H. 

_ i 

ilOVV TO UT1M8B MUSKI.'US. i 

An observation lately made by Professor Tennant is | 
worth repeating, ftom tlic very simplicity, but obvious I 
utility of tlic suggestion. He oliscrved that the^laliels I 
ii%pnr musenids were not sufficiently communicative, s It I 
is not eiiougli that the name of a nitlieral is given; its i 
composition, colour, hardness, specific givivity, and other 
qualities miglit l>c written on a label with as much case 
as tlie iiame. 'Tliis •miglit, of coui’sc, bo applied to Other 
•tilings ffith ^iial profit for aiding popular iustruction. 
I.ooliing nt collections is too often like rending the tlftcs 
of a iibi-ary of books; it would Wj .very different if eshh 
specimen w.ts ticketed with an epitome of its own historjv 
Tlie Ipswich Museum, of which Professor Honslow is 
president* is, we understand, a model of what snch ^ ^ 
institution ought to be, for teaching the natural sciences. 

t> • ’ ' • • 

Frlntdi snd Fnblishcd by W. «n4 K- CiiAniiEB^ PaterT 
nerter Kona I-omioa, ted *39 Htjfti Street,'Itniwiiusaii. Alsi* 
sold by James i'nAmu, U JKOller Street, pistoii 
•lloeksellere. v . ’ : - ^ v 
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A WILDERNESS OF WILD-DUCKS. 

A ^ABTB for natural history, a fondness for what quaint 
dd lasiBlt Walton terms the contemplatire man’s recre¬ 
ation, and an especial interest in all matters relating to 
the filmed and feathered tribes of animals, annually 
attract me to the fen-districts of England. On one of 
these excursions, about nine years sintie, I accidentally 
learned, to my great surprise, tliat in this country of 
siglits and slght-sccrs, there were places strictly tabooed | 
front all but the very few persons employed in their i 
management: places that had never been profaned by '' 
the presence of a stranger; where even tlic spells of 
that most potent of enchanters—money—^fail to gain 
an entrance; and where, T may add for the benefit of 
those who love ;i spice of tlie horrible, many hundreds of 
innocent lives .are yc.arly sacrificed before the insatiate 
shKuc of Mammon. Naturally of a persevering dispo¬ 
sition, I, have, time after time, made various attempts 
to gain admission to sevend of lliesc places; hut in 
each instance met witli a detnded, and, in truth, some¬ 
times not very polite refusal. It is, however, only fair 
to sb'ite that the principal objection was not lest I 
should become ‘mair wise,’ as Burns has it, but lest 
my undesirable presence shonld interfere with the suc- 
cesslul working, or detract from the reputation of the 
establislitncnt; for, like many other business under¬ 
takings,' the ijrolits of these places depend solely on 
their reputation—their reputation, among the wildest 
of birds, in utter deserts unknown to the eye, uiifn;- 
queuted by the foot of the great persecutor, man. 
Consequently the sight, sound, or even odour of a man, 
if detected by the most timid and watchful of animals, 
roigiit render fruitless {be operations of weeks, and 
seriously reduce the proiSfts of a whole season. 

Hunyin curiosity ever hankers to ac^ire a know¬ 
ledge Of the secret and forbidden; so each refusal mode, 
me tl» more anxious to succeed; every new discovery 
abQ>ad tantalised me to think bow I had been bnifli|;d 
bV iioinc. Captain M'Clurc solved the long-bidden 
problem of the north-west passage ; while I, Bradshaw 
' ifi-hand, was ihiitlessly fretting and fuming up and 
4^0 on the Eastern Counties Railway. Lak(j^Ngami 
was. cxpldrbd; ,but I gould not gain accestfto.a Norfolk 
or Lineolnsiure duck-uilmd. lieutenant Burton entered 
the kaaba, kissed the olaek stone, and pelted the repre- 
sehtatiie of a certain person who shall here name- 
•l^*;'7^^ I dould no^ penetrate the hidden rccessef of 
an SugUs^^^ fen. At last per»everance met with its 
rewil^; By a curious coinddenee, oh the very morn¬ 
ing 1 1 !sii 4 an account, in the Timm, of 1)lie tete ascent 

, Moimt ’Ararat, I received h letter whioli gave 
.‘hd^S, and subsequently led to^their realisation. 


I IIow I ultimately att.ainod my long-desired 4fi)ject, 
it matters nut to state. The time wqs lost September; 
tlie place, I lim forhiddbn to reveal. I was admitted 
by the proprietor, who, conducting the operations fif 
his own establishment in i)ergon, U'as.pnitly independ¬ 
ent of any opposition to my* presence, from the ahnost 
superstitious prejudices of the men generally 6m{)loyed 
in ^hese places. I’erfoctly aware that the* sUgh^t 
indiscretion on my part might entail a lioavy pecuniary 
loss on my liberal-minded conductor, I submitted to.be 
led by the arm while on the delicate ground. More¬ 
over, I promised to tread as lightly as })Ossibl^ to 
preserve the strictest silence, lo guarc^pjigainsX any 
inadvertent excl:imation escaping my lips, and to 
abstain from tmugliing or sneezing, though a piece of 
lighted turf slionld he held benontli my nose, to over¬ 
power the undesirable odour of my breath. IFp<ki 
those conditions, all of which, I am happy to say’, I 
faithfully, yet somewhat irksomely fulfilled, 1 was . 
admitted among the devious covered-■ways, and behind 
tlie treaclierous screens of a pl:ice winch wild-fowl 
foolishly consider to be a sanctuary, butewhich men 
technically, as-well as liter.ally, term a decoy. 

‘ Dear me! ’ exebums the re.ader, ‘ it is a decoy for 
catcliing wild-fowl tlie man makes so much mysterious ' 
fuss about. Almost every book on natural liistory 
describes it; and tiiere is a capital account of one in 
the Penmj Mmjazive, wbioh, with Jwo illustrations, 
explains the wliolc affair.’ Softly, good reader. All 
the dcscriptioi* you have read were inaccurate, being 
derived from hearsay, and not from eyesight. The 
illus|ratiuus in tlio Penny MagasinMra nice womi-outs; 
but, tliowgii they liavc since done duty in ahofhor 
publication, the Museum of Animated Nature, they are, 
neverthelesif mere fancy skctclies, representing neithc^ 
the form, the working, nor tlie habitues of a decoy. 
One yelp of that noisy- spaniel would ruin a dozen 
decoys. 'The dog, toe, is represented behind the birds, as 
if frightening them, instead of beifig before, to attract 
them. Those welVdressed# individuals, in 8porihi|. 
habiliments, would terrify a dccoy-man into fits. Oil®; 
of them, as if to heighten the absurdity of the aifail^ 
is represented with a J^m in Ills hand; while a gu^ in 
a decoy would be as much out of place os a blazing 
firebrand in a powder-magazine. ^ strictly, ihdhed, 
have strangers been prohibited from entering a d^y, 
that even the late distinguished natqralhit, Mr iTarreil, 
copied these cnoncous illustrations ^om the Penny 
Magazine into his standard work on British birds; 
with one slight exception, lunjisver—the. ridienkma 
apparition of the man with i^e |pn was judicionriy 
omlttedinthecopy. 

A decoy is a seqttestcied' pofi^ or lake, sheltered on 










by thickets and reed«. It tbuet ba fhr from 
anyltuman habitatio% and the propHetor mast pos/ess 
Sufficient inllttence, or lurrounding land, to prevent 
the most dlsHnt report of a gun > from ,ever bdng 
heard: in its .silent precincts. 'The wliistle of the 
ploughman, the tinkle of the sheep-bell, the sharpening 
of'the qi^wer’s seythe, must never be beard in this 
wUdmpets of wUd-fowl. It, must be far from a road 
or navigable river. The s/iriil shriek of a railway- 
engine, the hollow rumble of a wagon, the lively 
rattle of an oar, the dull creaking of a barb’s sail, are 
heard on still days at a considerable distance, but 
must never he lieiird there. The decay, in short, must 
be perfectly noiseless, except such noise its feathered 
inhabitipits ^ooco to make themselves. The sound 
made b5*;a few blows of a hammer, in mending a gate, 
half asmite off, has put upon the wing all the birds in a 
decoy, and iiyuted tlie quiet character of the place for 
KJme time. ' , ^ 

^ecoys, like many other things, differ in their size 
and arrangements; I tlmll therefore more particularly 
edescrib^ the cVie T fiave myself seen. The lake is 
rather ICSa than three acref in extent, and star-shaped, 
having" six cornefs or recesses, b'rom each corner, a 
'Curved dilch, covered by arched hoops, over wh;-ch 
netting is spread, runs into the land ; tliese ditches are 
termed ‘pipes,’ and in them the birds are captured, 
'O'hen alluir^ from the central pond. The pipes, at tlieir 
junction with the lake, are about ,e)ght(«n feet wide, 
and4^ first hoop of netting is ten feet liigh, but both' 
gradnsTly coi:;.‘ract, during their semicircular length 
of seventy-five yards, till they arrive at their joint 
terminus, the fatal tunnel or purse net, wiiicli lies upon 
I the ground. The object of liaving six pipes, opening 
to opposite points of the compass, is to suit different 
winds; for the most advantageous time to lure tlie 
birds is when the wind blows sideways down the pipe; 
then the smell of the decoy-mau is carried away to 
leeward, and the fowl ever prefer to swim against the 
wind. Seen from a balloon, the decoy would not 
uncharaetesifctically resemble an immense spider, the 
main xiool being the body, the ]npc8 its outstretched 
legs. 

• To some extent on each side of toe mouth of a pi))e, 
and facing the lake, there is a line of reecl-screcn; and 
on the outer bond of the semicircular shaped pipe, 
there is a series of ten or twelve screens, each about 
twelve feet in Icrgth, amf overlapping each other at 
their extremities. These last-mentioned screens are 
. called ‘ shootingslike all the rest in the decoy, tliey 
are made of tlie caxnmon marsh-reeds, and it is behind 
tliem the man is, concealed when observing and 
‘working,’ as he terms it, the birds. Between'’ail 
thesis screens and the water, there is left a small 
margin of bank. The net, for some distance up the 
pipe, is fa#lencd to the screens, bpt still fiirther up it 
is pegged down to the groun;]. As the more open the 
place seems to be, the birds have less cause for sus¬ 
picion, the sscreens are seldom more than five and a 
naif feet in bfcight’; and, consequently, a tall man 
cannot shew his figure to giuch advantage in a decoy. 

Such are the general features of a decoy; but it 
would be quite useless for any practical purpose, if 
the proprietor did not eplist in Jiis service the aid of 
two very dissimilar animals—a dog and a duck. The 
dog is of no particular breed, merely a wretched little 
laongTcl, the stupidest of the canine race, and. utterly 
malm for any other jiurpose. It must be perfectly 
snnte; never known even to whimper, and have no 
^wdilection for-hunting any kind of game whatever, 
except the small deer that ^ay seek suste- 
shdtoT in its dirty coat It knows no name 
mwpellatidU, but obeys the silent movement 
W itf;^ajli8fert'l»nd. Its sole work is to jump in and 
;i|s qgi^Jy3M twtween two screens, ifiid 

in catetung wild attiiniils, 


it has tto kpertiitg int^st in this |uRipii^ exercise—? 
as, from Its want of i^mon camite int^ it 

has no tense of duty* of gratitude., .te 9timu^^^^ ite 
activity;; every time it jumiy it seijvllely’receives its 
wages m the foym of a pfteeof bread. ’ Its education 
costs but littlq' trouble. It is first trained .to’jump 
for bread, in and out, among the chairs and tables 
of a dwelling-house, and when perfect, it taken to . 
the decoy, wliore it becomes an linconscious instrument 
of destruction in its roaster’s bands? Nor is the decoy- 
duck one whit more conscious of the purpose for,, 
which it is employed than the dog. To be sure, we 
may all have read, in some works on natural history, 
how the decoy-dqck evinces a fiendish delight in 
luring its simple associates to the slaughter; and even 
poets and moralists have not disdained to cite the 
unconscinns tool as an example of treachery; but all | 
such stories are slicer nonsense—the duck, like the. I 
dog, works for food alone, and neither knows nor cares 
anything about the fate of those it lures to death. 
The decoy-ducks are selected from such of the,young 
of the domesticated kind as may happen to possess 
tlie distinctive plumage of tlieir wild ancestors. Their 
training commences in their first year. 'Ihey are shut 
up ill au outhouse or some other secluded place, and 
led only by the person who is to use them, and who, 
while tliey arc eating, whistles in a peculiar and almost 
inaudible tone. I'licy soon learn to know their feeder's i 
pecii’isr step and whistle, and to cat out of liisdiand. | 
Tliey arc then taken to the decoy, where they are 
fed every night in one of the pipes; the call by which 
they are brought to feed is the low faint whistle 
already mentioned. 

liaving mentioned the decoy-man's friends and ! 
assistants, 1 must now allude to his enemies and | 
opxiosers, who as unconsciously frustrate, as the former j 
aid ills lauours. And these opposers are the more ; 
tormenting, us, from the very nature of the place, their j 
opposition is c.*irricd on with full impunity; they can- j 
not be driven away or destroyed, without forfeiting | 
the quiet, unfrequeiited-hy-iuan character of the decoy, ■ 
upon whicli alone all success depends. Tlie larger S 
birds of the liuwk tribe do not fail to levy toll on the fat | 
young ducks, yet they are less antagonistic to the sue- i 
cessful working of the decoy than the piscivorous heron, j 
Tills bird dcliglits to fisli in the slmllow water at the ^ 
entrance of a pipe. With glistening eye and head ' 
drawn back, in readiness for the fatal blow, the heron, ! 
as motionless as if carved in stone, patiently waits till ! 
some wandering fish ventures within reach of its elastic i 
neck; then, with the quickness of liglitning,. its beak | 
is launclied forth, the fish is caught and gul{>ed, and ; 
the bird instantaneously resumes its fixed attitude, till j 
another victim appniachea within its deadly, range. I 
The mere presence of a heron .fishing at the mouth of 
a pipe would be of little moment, if the senses of this 
bird were uot \iiore acute than even those of tb'f wild¬ 
fowl. Tlie slightest movement of the decoy-man behind 
the screen, tho scent of the burning turf he occa¬ 
sionally lights to prevent the birds from being sensible 
of^liis own efliuvia, is sufilcient to startle the herfin, 
which flies off with the peculiar scream of dismay it 
invariably utters when suddenly alarmed. There may 
not be a universal language among birds, but eaim 
jribe well knows tlie alarm-cry of another. Coasi^ 
quently, tbe Wild-fowl are alarmed by fiie ciy of tii* 
heron; they know there is dao|er somewhere, ' 

from what cause or in what quitter they cmio# |N^ ; 
ceive. Becoming restless and auspicious, they ip J 
a xi^sitiuu in the centre of toe lake, and more tluu|i oiili : 
day may paaa before their apprehensions are qtdiste^* 
and they again approafilt the vicinity nf M 

Sometimes the heron wfil impudently peiKiCl ltiel^:^^^ 
tlie topmost lio<^ of' tlte nettM coverihg of toe ‘ 
^d there seemingly siiejp for hours. . Bu^ whew^ 
asleep orkWito^.foieevkf.oB tlie..:idect'i' 
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heron nhnoees to remtin in it( elevated position, 
the decojr*man mhst lie; concealed as close as Falstaff 
in the bnjk^ashet, i«tl by any means he should 
disturb the most unwelcome visitor. ■ ^ 

'There is also one species of duck, the pochard or 
dun-bird, whoso habits and customs* we exceedingly 
annoying to the decoy-man. Not only do they very 
rarely permit themselvej to bo caught, but they do all 
in their power to pnprent that fate hapiwning to otljers. 
They will fill the entrance of a pipe, amusing them- 
eelves by diving for grain that may liave sunk tlierc, 
and assiduously drive away wliole flocks of simpler 
teal, widgeon, and wild-ducks that would go up the 
channel, for the benefi t of the decoyvnan and their own 
destruction. The most agile rnanojuvres of the decoy- 
dog have no attraction for thein; with the (k>coy-duck, 
they scorn to associate. Tliis is t!>c more tiresome, 
that the pochard, being a near relative of tlie famous 
canvas-back duck of America, is second only to it in 
epicurean estimation, and always commands a high 
price a the market. Nor is this cautious conduct of 
the pochards caused by mere suspicion—they actually 
know that danger exists in the upper part of the pipe. 
Of all the duck tribe, tliey alone Imve the boldness and 
sagacity to make good their retreat after having passed 
a certain point in tliat fatal pathway to the poulterer’s 
shop. . They may not know all the dread secrets of the j 
sanguinary slmmbles at the further end of the pipe, 
but tliey know quite enough : tliey liave seen a man 
in the pipe, and tliey alone, of all tlic wild frequenters 
of the decoy, have .seen that man and escaped with 
life—whether to tell the tale or not, who can say ? 

Tlie pike is anotlior grievous nuisance to tlie decoy- 
man. Though this rapacious fish will actually devour 
young ducks, yet such depredations are of little coiise- 
qqgncc compared with the mischief it often causes, by 
frightening the old ones. After having gorged like a 
boa constrictor, it loves to lie in the quiet shallow 
Water at the mouth of a pipe, there, in all probability, 
to digest its prey and meditate on future rapine. The 
day may be favourable for sport; a flock of wild-fowl, 
piloted by the decoy-duck, may be swimming into tlie 
pipe, like a fleet of ships entering a haven, wlien the 
lazy pike, with one sliglit splash of its tail,, rolls 
lubberly round to sec who the intrudera may be. It 
is enough.: in one instant the frightened birds are on 
the wing, their necks are saved for that day, and tlie 
decoy-man loses a catch worth probably I.I.20, all 
through that splash of a fish’s tail. 

The wild-fowl, according to their natural habit, 
leave the decoy every evening, at twilight, to feed in 
the surrounding marshes, and returning at daybreak 
in the morning, sleep till about noon, when they waken 
up, and commence the amuseinents and avocations of 
the day. Their first attention is paid to dress. Hav¬ 
ing carefully preened their feathers, t^iey break up 
into gtoups, and apparently engage in animated con¬ 
versations, If towards the earlier part of the year, a 
goodtdeal of flirtation is carried on among the younger 
bi(ds, and rival beaux adjust tlieir jealous differenjjes 
in single combat^ for polygamy, thougTi a recognised 
institution among domesticated ducks, is unpractised 
by the wild sjieuies. The hanks of the decoy, for some 
distance on each side of the cntaance of a pipe, are 
levelled, and kept free from rank herbage; a«d here s 
number of the birds sjglately sit, whilo the rest pursue 
their Tartous amuss^ients in the water, as free and 
uiiConftrainedly, as if they were in the desolate wilds 
of Bdtluua, where many of them were hatched. Little 
'do they fancy thgt the watchful eye of fhe siient 
dec^y-inan is anxiodsly studying all their movements, 
through c^hihglynonstructeifholcs in the reed-screen. 
'Abhtit tvrod’cloc^ if the wimh weathej, and other con- 
.Imgf^ciei he favourable,'the Secoy-mafl emits the 


Mnt whisUb-vi'hich eerves as a dinner-call g:o 
thd decoyiduck.' Everything depeiqds on the decoy- 


dne^’s behaviour at this critical moment^. and its* 
behaviour entirely depends oh thb etato of ite appetite. 
If it has had but a scant supper the pneviou* evening, 
it will hurriedly flutter and splash tdbitg thhfirater 
towards the pipe, am! thereby alarm and discohoeet 
the wild birds. If, on the other han^, it haSi la^ 
too plentiful a Supper, it will bo careless and 
ferent, and fail to attract ,thc attentsou of its nrighi: 
hours. But if the proper mediqm lias been observed, 
it will swim towards tlie pipe with a self-satls^ed 
going-to-dinner sort of air, that irresistibly induces' a 
nuiiilicr, nSore or less, of tho wild-fowl to join its 
coinjiany. As Hi# flock approach thft sliore, the birds 
on the ha Ilk,peeing tliat something is going on, join 
the other.<i in the water, and the whole soon arrive at. 
tile Hiouth of the pipe, where the decoy-duck^'having 
acconiplisheil its duty, falls in the rear. Th^most 
remarkable part of the proceeding, the attraction of 
the dog, tliqn comes ^nto play. *Tlic decoy-man, 
stationed behind the first screen, or sliooting, uegt 
to the lake, throws a smalt piece of bread on the 
ground, and tho dog, as duly tAined, does npt pick 
up the bread at once, Init* making a circuit!; lamps 
through a place, loft for the purpose,'where too shool^ ■ 
ingn overlap, to the front of the screen, in full sight of - 
tlie birds, and rapidly jumping out again at another 
place, picks up the bread, and returns to its mastor. 
'rho hirdsf instead of being alarmed .at this momentary 
apparition of the dog, arc attracted by curiosity, or 
some other motive, and swim, up the pipe tqi^rds 
the place where it disappeared. 'Tlie mankind dog then 
move noiselessly on to the next screim j a similar opera¬ 
tion is re^K^atesI, and the birds, again attracted, follow^ 
Great patience and niucli skill, the fruit of long expe¬ 
rience, are required to conduct this process suceess- 
full}'. By moving small sticks, artfully inserted in toe 
screens, the dccoy-mau can alw'ays have a momentary 
view of his intended victims; and he must careftiUy 
study every circumstance for and against him—the 
wind, weather, and season of the year; the temper of 
the birds—whether they be eager or indilferent,' timid 
or bold, reckless or suspicious, and act accordingly. If 
all go well, the wild-fuwl follow tho dog from screen 
to screen, till the semicircular bend of the pipe shuts 
out the view from the lake. Tlie man then shews 
himself, waving liis hat heliind the binls, and the 
latter, panic-stricken, and afraid to. pass him down¬ 
wards to the lake, confused^ scurry Along the avenne 
of death into tlie fatal parse-net, where, in a lew 
minutes, tiieiw necks are dislocated, and they become 
food for epicures. One man is ^uite sufficient to 
‘work’ the birds. In peculiar casps, when an assistant 
is ihquivd, additional care and caution must be used. 
But if a tliird person be behind the screens, the wBd- 
fowl, in spite of tlie burning turf, whicli is occasionally 
liglitcd, will perceive the human odour, and; becoming 
suspicious, speedily make their exit from the pipe. 

Tlie decoy-duck, as already observed, remains at the 
mouth hf the pipe, and wlien the tragedy at the otoer 
end is consamniated, comes in, kud gets its dinner. 
The man does appro^ of a decoy-duck that le 
‘too bold,' meaning thereby one that leads toe way; 
up the pipe. When questioned why so, he re^lesit 
‘Because it might faiscy, soiqe fine day, to turn roiind 
and lead the way out again.’ This, 1 suspect,,is" wrt 
the exact reason, 'riie decoy-man, passing the greater 
part of his solitary life in the silent and nnhm^y 
; marsh, skilled in the signs of the heavens foret^ling 
change of wind or weather, and in the iBeovements 
and habits of the brute creation—eoattimtly exercis¬ 
ing Ills little Aoro than mere animal*cunning against 
the nearly, if not quite equal inatinot of toe wild-fowl 
—is, as may well be supposed, oCie Of the most wicoiit* 
nqunicative of men, and >britofal the stmtoieit 
prejudices and most curioosssupentitiQns. The tisie 
reason why he does not approve ^ toe de|toy-dwto 
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(^iQVming up the^pipe i«, that he doea not want it 
tO'Jkuow anything about the neck-dialo(Uttiiig butiuciis; 

. .iLi'wUhes it to know him, not as tiic murderer of its 
(wmpanions, ttUt as its faithful .friend andibcdcr^ and 
that is aU he wants it to know. ^ 
lUie attraction of the dog is certainly a curious fact, 
When tjie birds arc new-coincrs into'the decoy, they 
will taowd upon one another, apparently to enjoy the 
Sight of the iiiiserable Jittle 'quadruped; tlicy will turn 
roi^d with doubt and dissatisfaction when it dis¬ 
appears behind the screen, and push forward again 
with alacrity wlien it reappear.s. The old ’stagers in 
the decoy, howeva-,‘are not so readily attracted l)y the 
dog.; on some occasions, it will require to be ‘put 
through,’ as it in ternied, many times at one screen 
before the birds enter into tlic spirit of the thing. 
Wlicnathey are very indifferent to its motions, a red 
handkerchief, tied round tliu dog's neck, frequently 
attracts tliem. Ifut how or wl,'y docs the^dog attract 
tl^m? If a dccoy-man be asked tliis question, lie will 
give the very unsatisfactory reply : ‘Because they take 
<,it for a,fox.’ *ln roy’opinion, tlie ducks are attracted 
by ciHriosity, iu the first instance, mid then follow the 
moveuients of the dog out of u natural but .silly spirit 
. of bravado. Something of a similar kind may/le 
observed when a number of tame ducks are swiniming 
i(i a pond, and a dog conies to drink; the birds will 
gather up in a body, and swim a short distancs towards 
the dog, as if to threaten or intimidate it; :in(l if tlie 
dog^alka away aloqg the edge, tliey will follow 
quacHug, as<if tliey cliuckled at tlieir own courage 
and the intruder’s inglorious retreat. 

3 diavc already alluded, to tlie sagacity of the 
pochard, I shall now explain its mode of escape. 
Sometimes, in a dark niglit, tlie eominunder of a eliip 
will suddenly find hiiiisclf surrounded 1 ) 3 ’ shoals; 
danger is on every side, and no friendly light to shew 
the .safe course. When such a circumstance oeciirs, 
the only method of escape is to go about, and, if the 
wind will permit, steer towards the directly opposite j 
point of Ihe,4ompass to that which the sliip had ju.st j 
been steered. The reason is obvious; liy dohig so, 
the vessel passes over the same track as she had | 
recently boon passing over; and the very circunistaneo 
of her having passed over it proves that, wherever 
danger may exist, that course at least is safe. Now 
this is just tile inotliod of escape adopted by the 
pochards. Wlicn^Iie man liiews liimself, they, insteail 
J of recklessly dashing into unknown dangers, dive, and 
make the best of their way down the p^e, following 
the exact course liy whicli tliey came up; and tims 
it is that they, of all^ tlie wild liirds in the decoy, have 
seen the man and lived. ' 

The decoy-men tell how one of tlufir race, a noted 
destroyer of the bird tribe, was so ‘awfully aggravated’ 
by the oumiing pochards, that he jlelermiiibd, even at 
the risk of edarming the decoy, to ‘circumvent’ tlieni, 
in the following mannerA net was pegged down at 
the bottom of the water, ready to be raised, at a given 
signal, over tho>. moirili of the pipe. When llie alarm 
was given, the pooliards diet'd in their u.siii’.l manner, 
but coming to the net, they turned, took wing, and 
fiew a short distance. up the pipe, then W'hecling, tliey 
dashed back again, and forced tiieir way out through 
the narrow interstice Icil between tlie net and the 
hrelied roof of the pipe. Indeed, in the decoy-man's 
biitimatloii, the poeliard is a sort of minor incarnation 
out the evil one—more of a demon than a duck. 

season for working the decoy is during the five 
months comprised between the 1st of October and tiie 
Ist’o! Mi^h. Ureat numbers of wild^iiucks, breeding 
in' the d(^y*>Bmain all the j’ear round, and their 
ooiuKtion, and migiit easily be taken 
J|L,Se]pww^| hibt tliere would be no tale for tliem, 
j&t beiijg . jh!® ttoBfh par ciceZlciice of partridgds. 
AW!hjSf;|l»e l%mniQjg of October, particularly if nqrth* 


easterly winds prevail, the first flight of foreip bird% 
teal, widgeoDn wild-ducks, poeli^s, tUoyHrets, and 
pin-tail, arrive from their iwlilary hreediag-quarters 
in the almost boundless mori^/ses of Kortherfl Europe:; 
but it'is not till severa leather sets in that ; these' 
fir-st-eomers arl. tfollowed by the second and grand 
migration. During hard frosts, the birds cannot 
be worked in the usual manner; y'ct even tiieii, 
considerable numbers are takdii), breaking the ice 
in the pipes at rligiit, and laying a train of refuse 
malt, barley, or otlier grain, to allure tlie fow;l past the - 
fatal pioint where the man shews Iiimsclf. It is at 
night, too, that all repairs must be made in the nets 
anil screens, wlieii the birds are away on their habitual 
feBding-exeiirsioii.s. 

Blomefield, in his histor;’ of Norfolk, states that 
decoys weri invented by a certain Sir William Wood- 
house, in the reign of James I.; but tlicre i$ an 
ancient i’lgyptian painting in the British Museum, 
probably as old as the first Pharaoli, wliich evidently 
represents tlie catching of wild-fowl on tlie feoy-. 
system. The swarthy profile of tlie Egyptian foivjer 
is depicted iu the very act of shewing iiiniself to the 
frightened birds, at liis feet is the tame decoy-duck, 

I while a cat performs the duty of the dog. 

Wliatcver decoys may have been at one time, they 
are not now considered to lie profitable speculations. 
Year by year witnesses their decrease, and they will 
very,,soon lie numbered among tlie tilings thatfliave 
been. 'Tlie domesticated animals are speedily usurping 
tile erst desolate haunts of tlic wild ciiildren of nature; 
the yellow grain and meat-producing turnip arc profit¬ 
ably supplanting the rustling reeds and mallows of the . 
m.’sisii. Tlie wild feathered tribes, that withstood the 
bow and net of our ancestors, the fowling-piece of the 
modern sport.sman, and the professional shooter’s 
murderous' punt-gun, large enongli to liave passed for 
a piece of artillery in tiic time of Klir.abeth, arc now 
nearly' exterminated by still more formidable ami more 
useful weapons—the pick, shovel, and wheel-barrow of 
the Indomitable navvy. 

A H A B L E Q B I N A I) E. 

Lust we should be accused of misleading our readers, 
by’ our tifle, into tlic belief that we are about to intro¬ 
duce tliem to one of those wonderful medleys of wlilui- 
sicality, incoherence, and perpetual trunsformations, 
whicli, to the detriment Of ‘the legitimate drama’ 
during part of tlic ye.ar, form tlic chief attraction of 
our theatres, we hasten to say that wo propose to trace, 
in connection with tlie volatile liero who gives liis 
name to these performances, the remarkable unity' and 
consistency of human nature, whicli allows us to link 
togctlier by a chain of historic probabilities the shouts 
of laughter created by the pantomimes of the present 
day, not only* with tlic merriment that rclaxtxl the 
minds of the austere Homans and curled the lips of the 
refined Greeks, hut also with the nneonth mirth o^ ilie 
savage races of antiquity, as well as of our own times. 

The love of Che grotesque must indeed be inherctlt 
in linman nature, when we sec that—while taste diffefi 
in all other matters, and tliat otherwise'fiumbcrless' 
gradations of refinement separate the pastim^^: of 
q|vilised(iiatious from those of savages and barbarlhhSi 
and distinguish the pleasures of the educated dasses' 
of a community from those of tliH rude multitude—the 
antics of a down or a hadequid will shake the dia> ' 
pliragm of a queen as well as of a clodhopper,yaad viifH ' 
calLfotthihursts of applause from an Atnenlkh ii-lrell 
as ffom a Japanese public, or fronk a groUji’ of Stofltfcv 
sea Islanders or Kamsketkadoles. And in t^O; ’ 
let it not be supposed that we trish to ihiiiiuw^ tteiUl>‘. 
the more reinedfand dyflised are tlius 
level of the more rude 'and bad?i»eu*i foi he 
odly Iiidioate the ccnnmoh flature of dl; and laui^toif,> 
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Ws6mc ciiiifii^cr^ the. ^and distinctive climotcriatic 
0 ? tlani<inity% i» at'aU'svelita by no meaiie n characler- 
iatic fopl*. On the c|htrar 3 ', it i« in general your 
blockhead ifho is solema; jind some df the Neatest 
men <jf antiquity, as well ns of modern times—warriors, 
stateBmen, and philosophers—have ^s'lnced a strong 
Bense of the ludicrous, and Iiave been great laiigliers. 
On the other hand, the power to seize wliat is lUdierous 
iii permanent as well ns fleeting tilings, to hold it up 
to view, and to call fnrtli a spontaneous and Iicartj’ 
^ilUgll, is so far from being an everyday gift, tluit all 
honoun is due to liim who possesses it, bo ho poet or 
prosaist, actor in the legitimate drama, or liarlequin, 
professional or amateur. ‘It is ■« great seieiice to 
know how to assume those qttitudes wliicli will most 
provoke laughter,’ says one of the apologists of liarle- 
quin—for, like ail great characters, lie lias had lus 
ddtrajitors and apologists—and if it he true, as lias 
been ’maintained by a great physician, tliat in tlie 
majority' of cases tliat came niuler liis notice during 
forty years of practice, death ensued from depression 
of spirits more tlian from actual disease, liow groat a 
benefactor of mankind must not tliat personage he 
who, from the earliest times to tliu present, has been a 
never-failing source of inirtli and cntcrtaiiiracnt! 

denerically, harlequin belongs to tlio grotesque 
personages, regular jesters by profession, who, under 
varlhiis names and aspects, can be traced hack to tlie 
enrlielt iicriod of iiistory among all nations, and wfliose 
existence, even in prc-liistoric periods, may bo inferred 
from the presence of similar cliarnctcrs among tlie 
savage tribes of the present day ; specifically’, liowcver, 
he is conipBrstively a new-comer among ns^yet ids 
character and Jionours are by no means of mushroom 
growlli, for thougli his origin may bo .somewhat ob.sciiro, 
it^s undoubtedly of very ancient date, f^ime anti- 
quaries_ maintain tliat lie is a stiion of tlie family of 
the satyrs, wlio played so great a part in ancient 
Greek comedy; and to whom, r.s they indicate, lie 
bears a strong rcscmldance, not only' in point of mask 
and girdle, and tiglit-fltting garments that imitate 
nakedness, while the .peculiarity of Ids knoe-coverings 
leave you to imngine the receding knees of tlie satyr— 
but still more in liis mischievous tricks, Ids bourn'ls 
and leaps, and other antics, in ids jests and railleries, 
and even in the peculiar tones of Ids voice; for tlie 
original Italian liarlequin, we must remember, was a 
character in spoken comedy as well us in dumb 
jinntoniimc. 

Greek comedy, more especially in tiie earlier times, 
was riclily interspersed with bufTooiiery; and various 
means Averc resorted to by actors to increase the 
grotesque and ludicrous cilect of tile cliaracters tlioy' 
were to represent. At first, they used to smear their 
faces with. leaven; tit a later period, tliey’ covered 
them ^ith masks, made of tlic leaves of trees- Gr.adii- 
aJly the ma.skB came to be made of bark or leatlicr; and 
eventually, they were so far improved as to bo cut out 
ill wbod by expert sculptors, uuder tiic direction of 
tlif dramatic authors, and in accordiiiicc with the 
characters to be ^presented. These masks, wliieh not 
only covered the face, but tlie wliole head, being 
slipiicd on like a lielmet, at leiigtii came to represent 
certain fixed comic cliaracters, which were constantly 
recuriing in the'Complies—sucli as a (»ok,*a sl.ivef 
dealer, a parasite, a courtesan, a boor, a female slave, 
&c.—each having distinctive charactexistic features, 
that deemed so essential, tliat it became usual 
to make drawings of the masks to be used in tVie per- 
foXHiiapce of the characters in a comedy, and to pmcc | 
tiu^ At ;the head of the piece under the name of 
jfertouce. As long as, it was allowed to 
leiAeaeht upon the stage living fiersctis, qinny of the 
lama, though they may, from the clumsiness of their 
najtei have, produced a grotesque ^ect, were ndt 
intended so to do, attempts being, -on the contrary, 


made to produce a likeness of the..person to be 
represented; but siibsequenlly, when sucli imitations 
wore, declared illegal, it became mattet" of •.tndy to 
produce mssks a* eyiggeratcd as possible,'Iri Ofrler 
to avoid tlie i>ossibility of being accu^d fiiayiUg 
infringefl the itnv, and incurred tlie consequent peMSilty; 
and tlms came into existeneq tliosc strange caidcathreS 
of Iiunianity, wliieli, ibougli consiilbrably modified, 
liai'o cnntiniied tlieir hdiil upon the popular taste in 
most ICuropeari countries, from antiquity, througli ehe 
dark and qiiddle .sges, down to our own days. 

Tliougli tlie Homans arc. beliwcd to hiive lie^, 
indelited to the’ l'ltrn.scans, and tlifougli tills latter 
people to tlieSiydiniiH, for their first dr.'imllt.ic perform¬ 
ances—whieli seem to liave been pafitomimio actions 
adapted to music—at a later period tliey servilely copied 
tlio comoiiy of the Orieks, botii as to jilot, mailhcr of 
acting, and dramutis jieixmur.; nn^ in tracing the 
descent of li.orlcquiii, w<» may tlicrefore conclude, with¬ 
out being too Imzardons, tlnit the parasite of the Roman 
stage, (listingiiislicd I>y Ids peculiar .dress, his curry¬ 
comb, bis oil-cniisc, and lijs little wanfr, anj^iwho is 
siippostal by tlio great German driwuiturg, I.essin'g, tp 
liave lieen tlic liarlequin of tile ancients, A^as only a 
mtjfiifled representation of the same cliaracter on the 
Greek stage; and tints we siiail liave fairly established, 
our Iiero ns tlic offspring of tlie two leading nations of 
antiquity. Whence, indeed, but from the centunculus, 
or niiiny-colourod dress of tlie Roman hislrtones,' cm 
bo derived that close-fitting patchwork vest am! hose, 
tliiit bears no affinity to any oilier kno#h costume in 
Hiiroiie at any period ? And the leatlier foot-covering 
of Imrleqiiin, sdft and pliant, and without heels, miiy’ we 
not siijijiose that it is an approach to the naked foot of 
tile liistrin, wliosc bltiekened visage and elosely-sliaven 
head is also imitated by tile black mask and fight- 
fitfuig sknli-cap of the Italian buffoon ? Hiceoiioni, 
wlio strongly participates in tlic notion of Harlequin’s 
de.seent from the Roman liistriones-although the oor- 
robor.itive fact of the latter liaving, like harlequin, 
always worn a short Avooden sabre at their^idc^ was not 
then known—supports his opinion by pointing to the 
fact, that among tlie best of tlio early Tuscan writers, 
Harlequin and his colleague Scai>ino arc always deno- 
niinated Ziiimi, Avliieii lie derives from tiie Latin Sannio, 
of wliieli cliaraeter Cicero gives a description which 
e.xacti.v suits tliat of Harlet^iin. Ilovrever, Carlo Dati, 
kfcmige, and otlier authors, inaintaiff, on tlic contrary', 
tliiit Zanni means nothing more tliail Giovanni, tvliich, 
in the 'fuscan^-bbreviatioii, is called Gianni; and tliink 
tliat tliis appellation may be dcriA'eif from tlie name of , 
son|p early and distingiiislied actor of the part. How- 
e.vcr tliiffinay be (ami Riccoboni has taken great pains 
to refute the assertion), it is a remarkable fact that 
tlie jesters #f almost all Kiiropean nations go by thp 
name of dchii; ns, fJr instance, our ow’n JacK Pudding, 
tiie Jean Potago of tlie French, tlie Hans Wurst and 
ITnnris piiriim of tlie Germans, and the Hans Nar of the 
Scaiidinaviaiis. Indeed, tliougli ijll antiqtiaries seem . 
.agreed as to tlie probable very ancient*descent of our . 
prince of motleys,* the oi4gin of his name, though, 
evidently' of niwdi more recent date than the charaei^ff, 
is still buried in obs<mrity. Tlie most current beli'e^Stt 
one time Avas, tliat itV'as derived from a yputig ipipif' 
of tlic psu t, belonging to an Italian troop that peW&toed ■ 
ill I’aris during tlie reign of Henry lit., and W^iO,‘briiig. 
a great favourite of a certain M. Harley de.lC!Haitvtiil6h, 
was called in derision by lii« envioUs feRow-jactOts, 
Harlequin, or little Harley. But thip;'iu A'ril aS the 
other tradition., tliat the name first ofhfie'during tM 
reign of Frauds I., and was used tb tt>vow opprobriutti; 
on the emperor Charles V. (Chains Q*dnt)^ seem to M 
totally exploded, and we know of hb better liypotheiis 
that has arisen in their Stead ; foe we'ennhot cohsidfer 
as such tiie supposition that foe: name is derived.from .■ 
tiie word hark or herk, foe haine of a riA’er-biifd. 'I’lie ■ 








Wljteit mention it, ve l»U^ve, ‘which hae lmen 
ttWied, is In the w(wks of the hulh6rist,S7ohn Baulin, 
:^^i*ho'^ted in'1614.: 

When desisotism had dorte itj worst in fKornev hnd 
tlje taste of the people hod tecome as vitiated as 
its morals an^ manners, the grotesvjue and'farcioal 
performance's of 'the mimes and histrioncs entirely 
supeneded the more regular drama; and tliey seem to 
have maintained tliein swa^ ^n most countries tliat 
had heen under Komnn rule, throiigbout the dark and 
, middle ages, being, however, modified by the changes 
which time and circumstances wrouglit in.tlie character 
and manners of*the different natit/rfs, Cassio<1oru8 
mentions them as existing in Italy in tire/xth century; 
and Tliotnas Aquinas, in tlic tliirteenth wntury, speaks 
of the theatrical performances of his day as being of 
very aacient origin, and calls the actors histriones. 

In France, we ^ear of roaskral performers, nndcr the 
name of histriones, being forfcidden by flliarlemagne 
tq prosecute their art, on account of the gross and 
dhsoene buifoonery'vrith which they interspersed their 
‘ perfbrn}anceB.'« The same was the case in Germany ; 
and tt,4eemB to us that i{' is not improbable tiiat the 
vagrants and mummers who played so prominent a 
jiart in i^ngland during the middle ages, may hkve 
bad some traditional connection with the mimes and 
histriones of the Romans. 

In Italy, the distinct character of these masked 
plays, as compared with such other exhibitions as 
WeMi^radually develr^ted into the regular dramatic 
p«formaDce8V/hich liavc characterised a growing civil¬ 
isation in all European countries, can be most clearly 
traced; and tlierc also they attained to a degree of 
perfection and importance wliich tltey acquired in no 
ether country, except in pure imitation of tiie Italians. 
Although, after the revival of letters' in Europe in the 
thirteenth century, attempts wore made in Italy, to 
revive the dramatic art .also—these attempts being 
during the two subsequent centuries limited to the 
Latin language—tlsey could exercise no influence on 
the tastuof I8>e people; and even when, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, a number of distinguished dramatic 
authors arose, who wrote in tiio langi.age of the people, 
their works nevertheless remaineil foreign to the latter, 
because they were performed by the members of 
lekmed bodies only, or amateurs belonging to tlie 
higher classes, and not by regular , actors. The people 
were thus left t(#tbe pantbmimic exlnbitiiins of reli¬ 
gious subjects, which formed part of tlie church- 
festivals in early days, to the mysteries%nd moralities 
tShich grew out o^ these, and to the broad farce and 
buffoonery of the masked performers, who travelled 
ftotn town to town, and who, instead of gradifally 
feding out of sight in tliat as in other countries, 
as the light of science rose, on the contr|ry adapted 
themselvef to every new e?tlgcno.y of sneering cen¬ 
turies, and took a stronger hold than ever on the 
popular mind; more pimticularly because tjie dia¬ 
logue of the comedies being all externporiseil, it was 
possible for the'actors to adapt themselves completely 
to the public taste or caprice of the moment. From 
the middle of the sixteentli century, it became custom¬ 
ary to make each of the masks in these extemporised 
comediea the representntwe of wme particular district 
or city of Italy, the dialect of wliich tliey spoke, and 
...the peculiar characteristics of whose inliabitants they 
ekbibited. Thus, Pantalone, for instance, became a 
Venetian merchant; tli^Dotore, a Bolognese lawyer or 
.physician; Spaviento, a Neapolitan bully; .Pulchinelio, 
an ApuHan .ics^pr; Beltranie, a Milanese simpleton; 
atid; Ai^hino, a jocose . and roguiii serving-man 
tile natives of which city were noted 
'iSwuery anUl trickery. As such nominally, 
'Bari^hto has maintained himself on the stage e^r 
> iiiltoe^ but his c^araeleon character continued to take 
tjolOffits, and heesme; in the hands of eminent artists. 


the flower and crown ^ the ItsUau ti>eatr|; whBe in 
the hands of inferior ones, & remained the yehiclo of 
the grossest obscenities and ^ost senseleA tomfoolery. 
Readiness in 'extemporising pas thd touchstone of tlie 
independent genius of the actor; for, whether he-repre- 
sented a rogucTOfa simpleton, a ready-witted seVvlng- 
rnan or an adventurous lover, conquering all obstacles, 
it was 4xpccte<l tliat the traditional buffooneries' and 
acro,batic feats should not be omijted from the part; 
and the capability of going head-over-licels, and leap¬ 
ing through the air in the approved fashion, was as> 
much prized in 'him as the finest power of wit and 
Immour. During the seventeenth century, the period 
of the deepest deoadence of the Italian tlieatre, the 
love of tlie tiuffooneries of the comedia dell’ carte, as 
these imp;jomptu comedies were called, in contradii- 
tirictinn to tlie written pieces and learned performances 
of the academies, &c., was so great, that even regular 
dramas were travestied to make them suit the masked 
performers; for in tlieir original form no one would 
listen to tliem, it being maintained that nothifig was 
more tedious than scenes containing nothing but 
words. 

Tlio French liave never evinced so great a love of 
the burlesque as the Italians; yet from tlie middle 
of the seventeenth until the end of the eighteenth 
century, the comedia deW arte, with its masked person¬ 
ages, w.as also much in favour in Paris, its success 
being, liowever, in si great measure owing to the wit 
ami (alotit of successive actors who played the part of 
Harlequin, and who introduced a greater degree of 
refiiietiient and grace into the traditional lazsd, to 
suit tlie more delicate taste of a Frencli audience. A 
curious %iiecdote is told of the power of persuasion 
exercised by Domenico, one of these actors, by the 
mere eonijcality of liis postures and grimaces. Betjig 
anxious to obtain from the poet SantcuU, who was 
known for ins obstinacy and caprice, a Latin Verse to 
be placed below tlie bust of Harlequin represented on 
tlie drop-scene of tlie Italian tlieatre in Paris, of which 
he was tlie manager as well as the chief ornament, be 
had recourse to the following nictbod to 'achieve his 
object:—Repairing to M. de Santeuil’s house, he pre¬ 
sented iiimself unannounced before the poet in his 
harlequin costume and mask, and commenced at once 
a series of comic antics, running from one corner of 
tlie room to another, and making faces at his host. At 
fir.st M. de Santenil looked at tlie exhibition with 
astoriishiiient; after a while, he began to be amused: 
and finally, lie was seized by so irresistible a desire to 
enter into the fun, that he commenced imitating the 
strange gestures of his guest. After this had gone on 
for some time, Domenico threw off his mask, the actor 
and the poet embraced each other under loud laughter, 
and tlie latter sat down and wrote the well-known 
line—Castigat; ridendo mores. In 1780, the Italian 
masks wjire forbidden in France, and have uefeT, we 
believe, appeared there since in any of the leading 
tlieatres. . • 

Jn German^;, as in France, the masked comedics^of 
the Italians were introduced in the seventeenth century 
by Italian companies, and were so much en oc^us at 
the difi'erent courts and in the large cities, that the 
directress of one of* the best German theatrical troops 
of the ifme determined to avail herself of the comic 
art of the foreigners to cnridl her treasuryi -and in 
consequence induced Bastrari, the favourite harii^Uin. 
of the day, to join her troop. The speeulatimi iMroved 
entirely successful; and tto Italian motley, to whom, 
war soon joined the other Italjan masks, *B%ned « 
supreme in the place ^f the old legitimate CtaTOkh - 
Hans Wurst for upwards of forty years, ^ffet the ’ 
lapse of this period, fie was dethroned by .tt, womansm4 ; 
a pedant, as ho had been enthimied by a womaa 
ai-wit. This was the peij'iod of Gottsohs^’ji 


to develop the German lat^nage and 
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troop of GermoB: ptayorty and who wai.animated by a 
‘Sinoeie lq 2 ra^>f the art tl|batrical, and an eameat desire 
to lee it parifled and efpvated, Gottached determined 
to aboliah the extemporiaed performi^cea winch pre¬ 
vailed in Germany, aa elsewhere, irif%hat time; and 
Harlequin being correctly estimated aa the centre and 
vital nerve of these performances, hia^tbcpulAon from 
the German stages was decreed. Accordingly, ip the 
montIt of October 1737, in a booth "in a public ganlen 
in Leipaic, where Madame Neuber’s troop was tlien 
exhibiting, a prologue written by" herself was per¬ 
formed, in which Harlequin, having been called before 
a court to answer for his many theatrical delinquencies, 
among which gross buffoonery and indelicate jokes 
were moat prominent, was’ formally condemned to 
be burnt; and the sentence was executed on a mani- 
Itin, dressed in his costume. Since then our hero 
ha*: never recovered his former sway in Germany, for 
he is eschewed by the great and the wealthy; but as 
popuTor entertainments, the Italian masks and panto¬ 
mimes are still relislied there; and the same is the 
case in the Scandinavian countries, where Pantaloon, 
and Harlequin, and the clown belong to the regular 
personages of the popular suburban theatres, although 
they are never allowed to appear in the more refined 
temples of Thalia. 

To England the Italian masks seem to have come 
latei* than to France or Germany, their first natural¬ 
isation having taken place at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century; there, however, as well ns 
everywhere else, the star of Harlequin reached its 
culminating-point towards the close of that century, 
and has been declining ever since. * 

• GUINEA-MEN, « 

OirrxA has it been said—and true is the saying—that 
‘one half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives.’ The remark may be extended over a far 
wider range of society than that to which at first sight 
it appears applicable. As generally intended, it com¬ 
prises only those waifs and strays of humanity whose 
position Is most anomalous, and subsistence most 
uncertain. It comprises those wretches who, upon 
some 364 days hi the year, rise in the morning witlumt 
knowing how or where they may break tlieir fast; 
and see the sun set without knowing how or where 
they shall spend the night. These unrecognised mem¬ 
bers of our social body—these Baslii-Bazouks of 
society—pass their existence in a manner, and obtain 
a. subsistence by means wliicli ‘ respectable’ people can 
hardly understand, even when explained and depicted 
with minutest fidelity by our literary ijasruerreotypists. 
Tlieif modes of life and resources of livelihood are 
altogether subterranean. When successful, the mem- 
betl of this class may repose during the night in the 
dommon lodging-house, whose hospitalities are f)ur- 
ebasgd at the rate of 2d. or 4d. per noctern, according 
to the magnificence of its decorations; and fare 
sumptuously upon savoury viands purchased with 
the shiliing, of which, if you inquire Ijpw i#uarae into 
his poH^ion, the oiny possible reply must be that he 
piclwd it up ‘ promiscnously.’ In unlucky times, the 
sight is passed under a dry arch, and the day’s hunger 
appeased—if at ail—by aii eleemosynary crust. 

But at present^ wc have no intention to wiite a 
history of the ‘ wild tribes qf dviliaationour imme¬ 
diate st^ject relates te a far mote exalted class in the 
Shcial 'S^le—to men who live Jn respectable districts 
{wy rates and taxes, and have a vote for the 
hpioagh'^-w'hbsQ credit is gqod with the butchers end 
hsksvs bf their- vicinity—above all, whose names pass 


current in ‘ City circles.’ Of these there are toany, of 
various classes and pretensions. iMy d»at Alfred,’ 
says tl»e knowing Captain in one of Sir EdwaidiBulwer 
Lytton’s sparkling comedies, ‘I am .foltjrrflve— 

I liad run througli nfy whole fortune at twenty-Bve’— 

I never inherited a sixpence since—1 libver spent Ijsss 
than four tbouland a year—and 1 never told anyWd^ 
how 1 did it.’ But the Captain enjoyed the satrSS 
into exclusive clubs, vsas the .recognised cicerone to 
rich greenhorns at their entrance into fashionable ijfe, 
and was a prime hand at ecarte. How he contilved- 
to ‘do jt,*cauld be a mystery only to the uninitiated. 
The class with*v4iose fortunes we are more particularly 
concerned bal^ong to the same genus, but cannot aspire 
to rival these members of the ‘ highest flight.’ They 
cannot, spend tiieir four thousand a year, nor sport 
their cabs, nor liire opera-boxes and ballet-daqiiers by 
the season. Their arena is more limited, and their 
operations pioro innoquous; yet tftey still belong to 
that singular sjMicies of human beings, of whom it 
must be said that nobody knows how they live. *In 
numbers, they ate, on the other^iaiid, more exten-, 
sive, especially in seasoils of _ cornraerciBl**aotivity. 
Their sphere of action is found'ahhoat exclusively in 
tile city of Ijondon, where they are received with Bm 
kind of silent tolerance and negative respect, which 
might seem surprising to any one who did not know 
the important part they really play in the great system 
of metropolitan enterprise. Tiic class we allude to is 
commonly known as that of tl;p ‘ Guinea-men.’ 

The Guinea-man obtains his desig;yttion from the 
circumstiin<^e that, wliilc his functions, his profession, 
and his duties, are of most various, and sometimes' 
indesmbable character, the remuneratioa for liis 
services is almost invariably fixed at one guinea on 
each occasion. Tliis is tlie only ‘fixed’ thing about 
h^m. Altliough he may subsist partially, if not wholly, 
on these guineas, they cannot be said to be earned by a 
profession, for the Guinea-man has often no profession 
nor by trade, for he has still more rarely a trade. He 
seldom embarks in mercantile pursuits, and on the 
whole, dislikes speculation, even though indirectly he 
lives by it. The Guinea-man, in short, is the dummy 
director of public companies, the ‘silent member’ at 
commercial Itoards, the item among the managing 
committee who takes no part in the management of 
the concern. His duties, as may be supposed, are not 
very laborious. He is lAinmonly.^ttached to several 
companies; indeed, the Guinea-man, in order to obtain 
a respectable income, must have a rather extensive 
connection iii tliat line. In his n>te-book are entered 
the days and hours appointed fqr the meetings of his 
std'eral, ‘ boards.’. These arc commonly held by each 
company once a week; or at longest, every fortnight. 
Punctually is the soul of tlie Guinea-man. True to Uie 
minute, he enters, the board-room, wlierff, of course, 
business lias not yet begun. He signs his name in.the 
‘attendance-hook,’ which is all he can be said actojuly 
to ‘ do ’ in exciiange fur his guinea; passes some small 
joke to the secretary; and ma;f occasionally ventgsie 
to pry so far inlft the njystcries of the company- he 
‘ directs,’ as to inquire how they are getting on, 
wimther tiioro is any tiling new. He then auhsi^ 
quietly into his owiiachair at the long green baiae tiible, 
behind his own inkstand, blotting-case, and quirq of 
foolscap for note.s; listens silently while the feortoairy 
reads over the ‘minutes’ of proceedinge at the last 
meeting, and brings forwari^ successively tlio‘agenda’ 
for the present one, and duly holds , up his hand 
when tlie chairman puts my resolutton to the vote, 
This ceremody over, the Guinea-man departs in peace.. 
In very genteel companies, he finds, oii withdmwihdv 
that his guinea, neatly wrap;^ ip tissue-paper, w 
somehow been smuggM into his hab In such <oite^’ 
stances he takes up the. pacltet carelessly, as smUiething; 
lor the amusement of ids miriosity at a leisure momen#, 
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courts no idea of what it contains—and 
wdks out with air of a man wvho liad performed 
an important service ‘free, gratis, and for nothing.’■ 
Ordinorlljr, tigwever, he takes the money as ho passes ] 
trough the outer office, from till clerk at the counter, 
who pays hirii out of the till, without any disguise 
about tije matter, r ' 

To explain origin bf the class of Guinea-men, 
we must trace the worl^ing of the ‘ association principle.’ 
Association, as we are told nearly every day in leading 
articles, is tlie great fact of tlie age. It has given 
extension to commerce, impulse to enterprise, profit to 
small ci^itars, and cultivation to miiir.'<ield8 of produc¬ 
tiveness, which must otherwise have retpoined barren. 
Tliese, and manj' more, are the virtues incessantly, 
and not unjustly, ascribed to the association principle. 
But iiibdeveloping this principle, a very cumbrous and 
complicated orgiinisatiuii is rendered necessary, partly 
by the provisioiA of the lajir, and pijrtly by tlie 
exigencies of commercial caprice—we can call it by no 
ot'ber word. Without a long list of directors, no com¬ 
pany c^n command'public credit or capital; yet the 
business'ct even the largest undertakings can always 
he better managed by a few thau by many, and not 
seldom better by one than by a few'. The matter, sodar 
as regards the companies, is most eummonly settled by 
a compromise. For exterior considerations, it is found 
expedient that the ostensible number of directors should 
he large; the internal and absolute direction must, on 
the Jitjier liand, he cqpdded but to one or two. 'Fo 
meet this difficulty, the Guinea-man has been invented. 
He swells out the list of directorate to respectable 
dimensions, and be Alls a seat with equal respectability 
at the board, but never hampers tlie operations of the 
real managers. Content with his position and bis 
guinea, he docs not look beyond; he has learned the 
value of tlie old proverb, and will not spoil ^tlie 
associated broth by endeavouring to meddle in'its 
cooking. 

The ranks of this class of course extend as the 
list of puhlin companies becomes larger, and it is 
already tolerably capacious. Yet although Aguriiig 
only as a sort of fifth wheel to th< great assueiation 
machine, the Guinea-man is harmless, if nut very 
useful. There are hundreds of companies enjoying a 
very sound prosperity, whose administration is entirely 
committed to an astute chairman or active secretary, 
and haif-a-dozenw Guinca-hien. In starting a new 
company, again, tlic agencies of this class arc highly 
beneficial. Say that some inventive genius or pushing 
mail of business ins hit upon some new branch of 
enterprise, or novel .development of an old one—has 
got togeUicr a conneetion—has tliscovered,. a hew 
machine, become owner of a valuable patent, or 
obtained the liypotbetical proprietorship,of a mine, 
and wants'to form a company fqr the exploitation of 
the opportunities so afibrded—how is he to set about 
it.? Such men rarely enjoy access to a circle of indi- 
vidualB fit <10 become directors in tlie projected 
association. But if he can get introduced to a single 
City firm, especially a legaj, firm, i||;ho arc acquainted 
witii a few good Guinea-men, his business is accom- 
pUdied at once. Thus have Ihnumcrable railway com¬ 
panies, assurance companies, mining companies, steam- 
navigation companies, and trading or manufacturing 
companies of all sorts and sizes been lauuched, often 
not unsuccessfully, upon their career of commercial 
efiterprisc. 

We say nothing of the bubble-schemes, whpse pro- 
tr^e ujwn public gullibility, and which are 
staBted^l^tli the view only of securi% some illicit 
the first issue of shares, and thCB disappear, 
riiarphoUters in tiie lurch. The Guinea- 
llliiitiitmtert it^ii&efarious and evanescent projects. If 
hh- jiwn be^. it; he would not be associated witbu 4 i 
edtsii^y vsiiose shares affiird scope for speculation, or 


when any temptation can be offered to the ' kitowihf 
ones ' to rig the market. It 1(8 not hii game'to ;^»y fbr 
a great stake. He never wWnts to tlirobr the trading 
dice with L.30,000 or the jBench. depending on the 
hazard* He ptefers qiiief and steady-going copers, 
where there i^ little risk, and where the profits are 
safe, even if small. Well is lie coutenled if he cut 
cam hia- guinea regularly, wij,li the chance possiffiy 
of gaining an odd fifty pound-note ^icasioiially by way 
of bonus upon the issue bf preference-shares. S^tu- 
natbly for him, such companies arc numerous; their* 
naincs appear thickly in the Comuiercial Dir^torj/, 
thougii quite unknown upon ’Clinnge, and tlieir shares 
hear a steady value among a small circle of friends, 
althuugli—or perhaps becauso—they are never quoted 
in the 8tocJf.-li8t. What'is of more importance, their 
afiUirs fiutirisli; the profits paying a handsome;and 
regular dividend, besides affording his modest fees to 
the Guinea-man. 

Periods of great speculative activity ore eminently 
perplexing to the Guinea-man. The bubbles fronf which 
the coinnion mass of adventurers derive sucli enormous 
plunder are a nuisance to him, and too often his ruin. 
During the railway mania of 1845, for example, tho 
class of Guiuea-incn sustained disasters frooi which 
it was long ere they recovered; so many new railway 
cutnpiinies were started, and invited his co-operation, 
among which it was absolutely impossible to distin¬ 
guish tlic sound from the unsound, the bad from the 
good. Tho Guinea-men fell victims by hundreds to 
these solicitations. AVhcii the collapse came, and 
writs fluttered down as tliickly as snow-flakes upon 
every one whose name had figured upon a railway 
board of directors, the mciuiiers of the class suffered 
quite as severolj', though far more innocently, than 
many of their partners in misfortune. The populatipn 
of Boulogne was actually donbled in the succeeding 
autumn, mid house-rents rose cent, per cent, through 
tlic multitude of refugee directors. But among the 
covey of birds of liiglier fliglit and gayer plumage 
tliiin tlicir own, there was a considenablc colony of 
Guinea-nicn, who gave an unwonted respectability to 
that place of voluntary transiiortiition for tlie debtors 
and blacklegs of llriglaiid. 

In personal appearance and domestic habits, the 
Guiiiea-inan is respectable and inoffensive. He must 
maintain his credit and character, for these are his 
stock ill trade, and-for the same reason lie avoids every¬ 
thing approKctiiiig to dash or ecccnlricity. Being 
necessarily attached to the metropolis, lie resides gene¬ 
rally in some respectable, hut not fasliionahle suburb 
—around the llegent’s Park, for instance, or at Hotting 
Hill. The Surrey side is rather objectionable. A 
private residence is indeed indispensable to his status 
as Guinea-man; and if he can give his address at some 
Park Villa or, Laburnum Lodge, his value wiU rise 
in the comiNiny market. He will also sacrifice^'much 
in the way of personal comfort for the sake of keeping 
a gig—not in the spirit of ostentation, hut au an 
in^jex of respectability. Almost always, moreover, 
is married, and has given hostages fbrtune in the 
shape of children. The loose, fly-away liabitudes of 
bachelorhood, would almost unfit him for: the peculiar 
place in eoinmerciul society wtiich he is required .to 
ill. It *ivill plso be commonly found that be eith^ 
has or lias had some means of independent liveliluxid. 
He must almost jierforce have, been ‘ independent ’ to 
some degree before he could have been eli^ble for tlw 
function of GuineO-man. Thoi enjoyment of halfrl^ 
andi a handle to his name in Her ,Majesty’4 ,aetvl<ss,;l« 
an immense advantage., A captain ‘R.N.,’ nr. 
or if qualified in other respects, Hij^y ilinoat 

pick the markeUas ap-uiueanman, , i \ 

To a member of the general public, the idea? 
ofi a company eonveya some grand and -mysterinua 
meaning, The weekly fioard*^tei»fing8''8tecesj^^ 
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«oi(gidefedL «rjth ^ aioirt ofi awe —mach tir a Venetian 
dtizen might tia auppoajil . to regard ttie colioqniee 
of the Coun&il of Ten. fin these secret conclaves it 
is believed that vast i)rqeq^g are matitred, enormous 
capital handledj and irrevocable rewlutions* taken. 
Some'persons who have been introduced at one 
of these meetings on business—^ns when wishing to 
insure their lives, or tp ©fleet some delicate tirrange- 
ment with their >joint-stock batjk—have broiight 
aWajr a lifc*long impression from the awful gravity 
*Bnd solemnity of the spectacle. But the effect is 
due entirely to imagination. Any knowing City-man, 
on reading the names of tlic grave and reverend coun¬ 
cillors whose demeanour had been so impressive, would 
say at once that nine-tenths of them were Guinea-men. 
An acfluaintauce who liappcned to be initiated in the 
affiiira of the company, might whisper the additional 
information that the bland chairman at the head of the 
table, or tlie secretary, who sat apart at a little desk, 
in reality ‘had the board in his pocket.’ Like many 
another mystery, the 'meehnnism of tlie joint-stock 
company system ceases to be mysterious when looked 
at closely. 

Tlte part played by tlie Guinea-man in that ineehan- 
ism is a very slight one, althuugli, from his position, 
somewhat conspicuous. According to certain harsli 
judgments, he must be designated a liuiubug; and no 
(loilbt he occupies an ostensible position, wliose duties 
ho ddhs not and cannot fulfll. But we arc not disposed 
to judge him harshly. His position is rather a matter 
of accident Uiau ciiuicc; and if lie does little, he is 
contented also with little pay. lie does not pocket 
for years a large salary on account of work left con¬ 
stantly undone, and at the end expect to retire with 
a handsome pension and the order of C.B. (.)ii tlio 
whole, he is honestly intuulioned. He nevef tliinks of 
swindling himself, even under its modern and polite 
name of ‘speculating;’ nor would lie allow others to 
swindle. He could not, for example, quietly sit by at 
, the board wliile the cliairnian and his more active 
colleagues helped tlicnisclves wholesale to other people's 
money. This, at anyrate, is somcttiing in his favour. 
As a director luinsoltj the worst that can be said of j 
him is, that he is a nonentity. Kor is it his fault. If 
lie possessed tlie genius to plan a new company, or tiio 
energy to push and extend its operations over :i wider 
range of enterprise, he might become a hotter director 
—or periiaps a worse—hut he would tlicn cease to be 
a Guinea-man. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 

This crisis lias been iioatponed so often, that tlic 
expectant world finds a little difliculty in getting up 
the steam of interest and awe with wliich it is con¬ 
sidered proper to watch the event. AniJ what is worse, 
it ha/been so long in coming, that one really forgets 
what it is all about. We knoar of course tliat the north¬ 
ern tmd southern states of the Union arc at desperate 
fyud with each otlicr about slavery; that tlie one jias 
; already knocked* the other on the liead witli a cudgel 
' in open Congress; and that tlie outlying posts of 
both are tearing one anotiier like fiends in the new 
territory of Kansas. But this docs not explain the 
crisis—it only makes it unintelligible ; yince*we know 
likewise that the nortAern states count at least eigiiteen 
million souls, while the southern muster only two 
or ^ree humlred thousand slaveholders, and tliese 
fettered in tiie dread of tlieir own three million slaves, 
and'/ileeping on timt dread as on three mittfon burrels 
bf'ji^powder. Wherg is tti^ difliculty, asks the inno- 
tM^rj in a gase like tms?. What is this mighty 
crUia everybody is talking abouf^ and abi^ve all things, 

• 'what doyon mean by the * American Anomaly ? ’ 
v'ltr t|ie last number of the Mdmbwgh ifoview there ia a 
very oemidete account of these questions—only leaving 


onfi the answer. The author aceom^ishes his purposd 
of disentimgling the true isanes of American poiitios 
from tlm net-work of party confusion, and --plaoes the 
reader in a,condition to under-stand the ^ps by which 
the actual crisis has bAen reached; bnt noUvitbstauding 
the clearness of the narrative, everything pastes On 
like a dream, bi?cau8o there are no •sufficient motives 
assigned to render actions fntelligibk!, and w’tica the 
crisis looms at Icngtii into vieqi', the reader does not 
know what to make of it. In the earlier years of tlie 
Union, although slavery was certainly regarded by'the 
northern States with suspicion, as something diametriC'^- 
ally opposed tO the spirit'of the <!lonfederacy, and 
althougli vasjpus efforts were made to protect by 
leglslativn enactments the future nf«tiie states from 
this ominous anomaly, still it excited no extraordinary 
feeling on citlicr side. Many of the suutliern ofemters 
theinsclrcs were opposed to it on principle, and so long 
ns the prodyclion of cptton did nof greatly exceed a 
million pounds a year, the occasional vaticinations of 
politicians were listened to without much e.vuitement. 
The pro-slavery men, however,* were c$«^itieally the , 
patriots of tlie day : they vfere democrats svmding up 
for the rights of tlie people, for th4 independence <rf 
the individual states, while the leading nfon of the , 
nortli, under the name of Federalists, advocated a 
central and controlling govcniment. The latter found 
themselves in a minority both in the north and south; 
and after tlic mlministration of President Jolm Adams, 
the Democrats came into power, ^ ' 

By this time, says the reviewer, ‘ a nsw vitality.had 
been given to slavery. Tlie invention of the cotton- 
gin, and tlic use of our own cotton manufacture, had 
stimubited the soutlierii states of America to a new 
agricultiiral industry, and caused a sudden rise in the 
value of slave property. In 178i), less than a milliun 
^Miyiids of cotton were raised in America; in 1801, 
nearly fifty million pounds were exported tlicnce. 
Smith Carolina and Georgia found thei^ slave property 
redeemed from deterioration, and converted into an 
element of new and unc.vpceted wenltli ;WVjrginia and 
Nortli Carolina foresaw an almost unlimited demautl 
for their negroes ; and the eyes of all who held slaves, 
or raised tlicm througliout tlie south, were turned to 
tlie mngnilicoiit cotton lands of the Alabama, the 
Teiitiessee, and the Mississippi, as to a region of 
unbounded promise.’ 

At tlie very iiioineiU tli# priiiciphiiof slavery panted 
for expansion, a new and glorious field was opened out 
for it. The tircat Revolution in Franco had occurred, 
and tlic splendid provinces of the -dVIississippi were in 
tlie liands of the First Consul,, wlio, surrounded in 
EiAopctliy his necessities and his amhitions, knew nbt 
what to do with a territory in the wilds of America. 
Tlic slave.coiintry of Louisiana, therefore, was ceded- 
to the States; the eicqnisition was liailcd '#ith delight 
by tlic Democrats boll) of the north and soutli; 
from that moment ‘tlie anti-slavery republic of> 
Washington, Adams, and Hamilton,’ wa* turned into 
‘ a republic of freemen govcrifed by slavcholdetsA 
From tliis perioii, till lfi(&2, there W'os an interylifl:;. 
of general pro.'perity: during wliich the deifK^'. 
cratic party were tlie rolers of the nation. 
sixteen presidents oS the United States, -eleven-biWQ 
been slaveholders, and three more went into .the 
understood representatives of tiie soutliern. |)olioy. 
Out of 28 judges of tlie Supreme Court, the southTlad 
17; out of 19 attoriicys-geijeral, 14; out pre¬ 
sidents of tlic senate, 61; out of.. S3 S])eaker8' of 
the liouse, 21; and out of 134 foreig|fi ministers, 80, 
In tlie meantime, tlie actual number m.-tlayeho{ders in 
1853 is taken by the Edluburgli ritviower at only 
100,000, and by others at SOOiObO to S^itKK) at most! 
Yotes, however, it must be remarkeii are not counted 
by persons in this curioim;, f^ration: the xuasters 
vote for three-fifths . of itheir slavea; and thus; of the 
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'thiee RiiUion and odd alavw of tf» Union, two million 
mrar Rctuatly reined by fh« CdoBtitutioii as human 
’beings, alt!u>n|'h in the condition of lunatics or other 
incapables, rppresented by their^keeper. WithoutTthis 
forced ioteryention of the alayes against themselves, 
the northern* states could put an Bi\d to slavery by a 
Single ,vOte. As for the white population of the 
south, not slaveholders, they are popularly termed tlie 
f poor white trash,’ and arb formidable only by their 
igporance. 

Settlers continued to pour into the Mississippi 
territory; and by,and by the Missouri portion was 
ambitious. of being received as S htate. But the 
northern statesmen had l)egun to see,^)e drift that 
tilings were taking; and tlie opposition • to tlie 
admission of the new slave state was so vehement, 
that was at length found necessary to—‘ split tlie 
difference!’ Missouri was admitted, but the rest of 
the territory eeaed by I'kaiv-te was sepured to free 
ipstitutions! 'Pile Missouri Compromise, wliich is its 
name in history, satisfied the ncirtliern states, and 
was lopkej^wpou'as a final limitation of slavery. 

The ‘aiinc.VBtion of !l*exaa was tlie nevt event 
important enough to be mentioned in a brief aiistrnet 
like this; and the opposition of the free states liecflmc 
almost frantic for a time; till they sneeunibeil as 
usual, and at the results of the successful Me-vican war 
which followed, the lower classes cl-appcd their liands 
with the brute instinct of triumph and conquest. Ttiit 
itiiittic conquered tereitorj', .slavery no longer existed, 
it having beeiiMibrogateil by Mexico; and asimultiineous I 
claimant for the lionoiirs of the Union, California, had | 
resolved itself into a free state. Tliis ex*.:ited the wratli ■ 
of the south, and the Crisis appeared to have arrived ] 
in earuest^—when tlie nortli again suceumbed ! A part! 
of the Compromise liit upon this time was tlie famous | 
Fugitive Slave Law, which, useless in itself, appears i 
to have been merely an cxi>eriment tried by the south j 
as to how much tlie north could hear in the way of 
smiling insolence and aristocratic scorn. 

In .Jaciuafy Ifirii a motion was made in Congress 
for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, with tlic 
view of admitting states with or v .tliout slavery, ,iuat 
as their own constitutions might prescribe. The object 
drf the bill was nominally the organisation of the iiortli- 
' eastern territory of Nebraska: mul it passed. The j 
indignation and amazement of the nortli were as usual 
extreme; but tire scttler8'’who flocked into the new ■ 
territory, Kansas, wore still more surprised when tliey 1 
found themselves met at tlie ballot-boj*s, where they i 
assembled to exiScise tlieir riglits as freemen, liy ! 
bowie-knives and rav'olvors from Missouri, which bad j 
,crossed the frontier to ‘ secure Kansas to slavfry.’ 'Tlie 
government of tlie Union, as our readers know, took tlie 
side of the intruders; the northern states atJast, sliamed 
out irf th^tr incomprehensihle supdnoness, have poured 
men and hioney into the far west to figlit the battle 
of freedom; and in the always gallant south, ‘ the 
ministers Of religion have dismissed tlieir reginieiit.s 
wfth patriarchitt benedictions; and these bear on their 
banners tlie legend “Godsand Slavery,” embroidered 
by the fair hands of souther^ maids and matrons.’ 

These movements, which are now going on, are pro¬ 
nounced to be big with the longsiooked-for Crisis. We 
doubt tlie fact. The northern statesmen in Congress 
;kave already shewn unmistakable symptoms of their 
Utoal vacillation; and, judging from antecedents, the 
'Oation, we expect, will ^y and by be too busy electing 
president, to cate much about the Kansas ques- 
It seems^to us that speculators on these grave 
s^ntk'tu’c too much accustomed to taki things as they 
vngpewf on the surface, without looking at the under- 
; mtf reirisffina gn e iis'real force to the stream. In this 
'Jvway, th*'Itartatives we have given from our contejn- 
; |a*aries represent tlie eighteen millions of American 
fioeinen, : instead Of the stiong-lieaded and resolute- 


hearted men they are, as idiots or poltnxjpc ; for tbs 
power before which they ^lavo habitnaliy aucoumbed 
is too contemptible to iotini|dste the wdal^st state in 
Europe. •' /■ . 

But if we ap not to entertain the wild anppoaition 
that'the nortlidM states are pistolled, bowie-knifed, 
cudgelled, kicked, and horsewhipped into subnitMion 
by thoAi of tlie south, it may Jie worth white- inquiring 
wlipther the sentiments of tiie manses of the two belli¬ 
gerent parties are so widely dissimilar on the subject 
of slavery as has Iieen hitherto supposed. In the 
northern states, the coloured population are regarded 
as belonging to an inferior type of humanity ; they are 
witliout tlie pale of human sympathy; and a broader 
distinction is drawn between tlie wiiites and them, 
than between the whites and tlie quadrupeds. Under 
sucli circunistiinces, is it unreasonable to conjecture 
that the anti-slavery sentiments of the north belong 
more to an abstract tlieory, which one upholds just so 
long as it is cniivenieiit, tlian to an earnest conviction 
for which we are ready to sacrifice wealth add life? 
If tins conjecture is correct, it will account for passages 
in recent American liistory which must otherwise 
remain wliolly nninlelligible. 

Again, let us look at the position of mutual depend¬ 
ence in which tlie south .and the north arc placed, and 
inquire wlietlier there is not a principle of coliesion 
strong onoiigli to account for reflecting men shrinking 
from the Crisis as often as it presents itself. 'Hie rise 
of slavery was simultaneous witli tlie rise of manufac¬ 
tures ; mul, ill point of fact, tlic slaves of the south 
worked, under tlie lasii of tlieir masters, for the looms of 
the north. But tliesc looms would Intve iicen powerless 
to withstand tiic competition of England, but for the 
protection afforded to naiivi!.industry liy the slave¬ 
owners ; ,!ind hence tiie high aristocratical position 
taken up l>y tlie latter, as the patrons and protectors 
of their shopkeeping countrymen of the north.' If we 
take tliese circumstances into consideration, and at 
tlic same time suppose, as we liavc ventured to 
that tlie mass of llie nortliern opponents of slavery are 
uplield by no great principle, no earnest conviction, we 
shall go some distance in accounting for the otlierwise 
unintelligible submission of the more powerful states 
to the weaker. Let not our readers fanc}' that this 
great question lies on the surface; or that tlie majority 
of fif'tj'-fbiii- votes now jxissessed by the free states in 
the Electoral College will of necessity be disposed of 
according to moral principle. 'Tlic result of tlie struggle 
is of almost as mucli importance to the rest of the 
world as to America; but, in onr opinion, no result 
can bo acceptable to tliinking men which does not 
restore, even' if only gradually, the preponderance of 
free counsels in tlie senate of tlie nation—a preponder¬ 
ance contemplated by tlie constitution, and enjoyed 
during tlic vigorous youth of the Union. 

A TBAUITION OF ROTHEEHITHi!. 
l-g was a still autumn evening, about fifty years siigie, 
and a strong mib tide, which was juB« on the turn, had 
shrunk the waters of the Thames to tlieir lowest estate, 
when the skipper of a vessel, arrived that day from a 
foreign port, and ancliored opppsite Botherhiliie, put 
MS’ for toe shore. Botherhithe was then little more. 
than a desolate collection of fitfids, enlivened by a few 
public-houses and labourers’ cottages; but drga|ry as 
it was, and more dreary still for the evening wadM 
that weiy rapidly darkening over it, it was ^a IMt .in 
th« chain of old recollections thgt carried his 
home, and leaning fonyard on his seat, his (^ea .fiakd' 
on the darkening shore, to which it require^bu* a fow 
strokes of toe saulls |o carry him, the skippM - 

in the visions prompted by such feeiifflgfc »:-'6eaiHteI^t 
liad toe boat grszed upon the riiitigtei, when hbi jtuiipiKl 
from it, and only^ waiting to giro 












toweri to hira .tliOMf at el««en, he baatened op 
the shore, bia e>«s resH^AsIy wanderinu round him 
in search of we realities |>f those shadows vrith which 
memorv l^ad soothed his a^epce. ' , 

!Ilie zWo rowers looked after their chieQas he hastened 
on ; hut suddenly they observed him 8t^; and think¬ 
ing that sometitin;* was amiss, they ran after him. The 
skipper had not fallen; die was stoopingf down,* and as 
they came nearer, they saw that he was endeavouting 
to disengage his Arat,'tlioiigii tiiey could not at first 
ciistinguish what had entangled it. 

‘Curse the cliain!’ he cried rising, and shaking the 
foot violently in an cfliirt to extricate it. It was one of 
the old-fashioned chains with long* and large links, 
attached to a buoy, and left uncovered by tlie ebb tide, 
and into one of those links lie had struck hip foot with 
a violence tliat had sufiiced to jam it tightly into a 
space it could not otherwise liavo entered. The 
impetus had carried the link over the widest part of 
the fqijt, which had thus become so tightly wedged 
that lie could not remove it. The eyes of one of the 
Sailors danced with mirth, though there were no audible 
demonstrations of it, as be thought how neatly tlie 
skipper was canglit as in a trap. 

‘Come, Bob, lend a Iiand,’ urged the other reproach¬ 
fully; ‘now, sir, twist the foot carefully out, while wo 
hold the chain.’ But it wag more easily said than 
donh; the skipper did twist the foot, and that with a 
force fliat ground the bone against the iron, hut tt> no 
purpose. ' 

‘Let me try,’ suggested Bob. ‘Bill, you hold the 
chain. Now, sir, slow and steady;’ and as he spoke, he 
endeavoured, first by a twist, and then by a wrench, to 
draw it out; but though ho continued this operation 
till the skipper execrated his clumsiness, it was witii no 
batter success. Bill rose to bis feet with ^ sigh, and 
scratching his liead, regarded tlie font askance, while 
Bob, still on the ground, entreated permission to give it 
‘just one more grand wrench;’ and the captive, finding 
his own efiurts availed nothing, consented to the trial. 
It was a grand wrench that Bob gave it; but it w'us 
without result, except in the cries and expletives 
it drew from tlie sufferer. Bob also rose to ills feet, 
quite piixxled what to do next, while the .skipper again 
struggled fruitlessly in tlie iron toils. 

There were but few people about; but by this time 
some two or three had collected round the unfortunate 
skipper: they seemed to consider it a good joke; and 
it was in a Voice internipted by laughter that one of 
them advised that the boot should be cut away. ‘Ah! 
that’s tlie legal way of doing it,' assented another; ‘ the 
foot is got into Chancery—of course it must strip to 
get out again.’ The suflTcrer did not appreciate tlie joke; 
he did not indeed hear'it; and. Bob, who had by this 
time found the grave side of the ease, cheeked the flow 
of m^riment by remarking to tlie las| speaker, that 
‘it would better become a Christian and a waterman to 
fetch a light than to look on a fellow-creature’s misfor- 
tuneft like a land-lubber—only to laugh at ’em.’ With- 
Oit further notice of the reproach, the ,(pan obeyed iho 
Estimation, and funning to the nearest puhlic-lioiise, 
brought a.laUtern. He had found a moment to proclaim 
the curious case, and was accompanied on his return 
by, not only ‘the company’ at tlie public-house, but as 
many of its residents as could possibly ^ spiffed ; anfi 
the operation of Cutting the boot away was performed 
by skipper himself under the observation of twenty 
or thirty pair of eyes. ‘Now I’.was tlie general.excla¬ 
mation when this was done, and the event of jhe subse- 
qugnt trial was anxiously awaited. It was vain: thesfoot 
WDtild not pass. The skipper Jiiroself struggled to drag 
It till, with tiiG pain and |liC' exertion, the sweat 

jpsijwed from his foreiiend ; and lys lips qujvered as he 
the stern effort. It would not pass tlirongh 
p!idstm>iink ; and when jihe victim gave over the 
^Mtempt, and stood Up to wipe his forehead, and 


contidcf vrhat farther means to try, there was no laugB;' 
not even a smile rewarded the suggip«tion of a young 
girl, ‘that some one should cut the chain,’ -‘Better 
get i chair for theventleman,’ observed sswoman wiA 
a baby in her arms; "he’s quite ready’‘(she meant 
ready •to’faint), ^nd the girl ran away to*procure One; 
but before it wa*s brought, Bill had* been obliged to 
support him. He was seated*, howovev; and some one 
having brought a glass'of braijdy, he swallowed it 
eagerly, and was soon able to renew his struggle with 
his iron captor, but to no better purpose tliao before; 
and again ho. intermitted his struggles, and looking 
round among tTle*gradually’ jncreasliig crowd, said j 
‘ Will some (jf,you go for a surgeon?’ ‘I will, gjr,’ 
said Bill eagerly, and off' he started as the top of his 
speed. Meanwhile the skipper leaned back in his 
chair, and the crowd silently looked on, or glanned at 
each other with wonder, perplexity, and pity. It was 
half an hour ,erc the mussenger retuifiied, accompanied 
by the first doctor lie could find, ns he said. It was a 
chemist, who in truth knew little of medicine, and less 
of surgery ; but he pressed and rifbbed tlit ^oo^asking 
if that hurt it, and then stuTok his head in apj^bation 
of the assent so wisely, that the erdwd looked* on. in 
wohdering admiration and anlieipation of* what ho 
might do next. 

‘ I'd bleed it,’ observed a burly man from the front 
rank of observers. 

‘ It is what I propose to do,’ observetl the eheipi^'t 
gravely as the patient approved,the suggestion ; 
he coiitinned, feeling iii liis pocket, ‘ I«have pot niy 
lancets with me. Thunk you,’ he went on in answer to 
Bill’s oflTer t(;» fetch them, ‘I must go myself; my 
wife will not give up my surgical instruments to a 
stranger.’ 

Meantime, the rumour of ins strange accident had 
sprgad far and wide through Rothorliitlie, and persons 
of all classes crowded to tlie spot; some had brought 
lanterns with them, and one who had .piade a circuit 
by the river in order to approach, held up the blazing 
link he carried, wtiich threw a strong light ever the 
chief person in the scene. He was very pale, and hi* 
eyes wandered restles.s1y, hut tiicre was a slight smile 
on the lips. 

‘Bless me, what a time th.it doctor isl’ cried the 
woman with the baby. ‘ Sal, you run and see if he’s 
coining,’ she continued, addressing the girl who had 
fetched the chair, and wXo instantly started off on 
the run; but it was more than a quarter of an hour 
before she rciiirned with the chemist, who with due 
ceremony and importance took onSs from the formid¬ 
able array of surgical weapons ojie small lancet, and 
ha\*^iig suade tlie necessary preparations, amid the 
brcatiiless silence of the crowd, proceeded to bleed the 
font. The^doctor, having entertained some doubts a* 
to tlie issue, was groutly relieved by finding'Hmt venous 
and not arterial blood fiillowod the stroke of the lancet, . 
and wa^tching the bubbling blood complacently, thonght 
not of stopping it till warned by a caution, from the 
i crowd not to Weed the man to dhath;» but before the 
bleeding was stopped, the^skipper insisted on trying' 
once more to extricate tlie foot. Again and again^his. 

I ivrenclied, struggled, twisted his foot, amidst the explac 
Illations, encouragenwnt, arid cheers of the raiddiy 
increasing crowd. The bone was not reduced i{t .sice 
—it seemed rather enlar^d—and his strug^e* only 
increased the irritation; till at length, with a ngh of 
exhaustion, the skipper leaned back in his Wuiir and 
ceased to strive. 

‘ If,’suggested the chemist—‘ if tlie foot were now left 
a short time iif its present position, I mve no doubt the 
irritation vronid subside, and .tile swelling abate.' : : . 

‘I’d foment it,’ said the womali with the baby, i: 

, ‘ I was going to propose »V «tid 4h» chemist shortiy; 
and twenty persons started fbr flannel and hot water, 
including the Sal before mentioned. , ■ 
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' < Thii tide linrt by this time risen to witbln half a yard 
of ttie Chair! A inumraf ran thltJUgh the crowd, and 
at lengthycaclied the ears of the skipper: ‘Tlie river 
is fast risings there is no to lose.’ fA new' and 
horrible fear dawn^ upon his mind; he started up, 
and for one ininutc gnaed silently oyer the dark and 
stealing waters, hi wliich the blaze of the torch was 
reflected in a fleij'' column; the next, he, turned away, 
his eyes glaring, anAhis fhoe paler yet with horror 
tli^ the bleeding had left it; and again ho wrestled 
fiercely with his impassible foe—again he twisted, 
wrenched, and st^aiued tiiat fettered .foot, till the 
hemorrhage, imjfrrfectly stopped, #aS renewed; ami 
it was only wlicn the blood welled wartailj’^ over the 
writhing limb tkat, exhausted and breathless, lie sunk 
back in his cliair. 

TOwrugh the crowd ran, meantime, a booming sound, 
composed of subdued exclamations, and agitated ques¬ 
tions and proposals, to wliich fio one replied. In tlie 
n^idst of tliis, the scene was suddenly darkened: tlie 
boy wlio held the torcli leaped :uido with a cry of 
‘The ij;^ 9 »^wtlic' w^terl’ and the next moment the 
rising waters dashed up to'tlic chained foot. • 

‘GoiJ!' cried *tlie captive, franticly starting up, 
‘ will no one help me ? Send for a doctor—call ‘for 
help. Sacred Heaven! will you coolly stand by, and 
sec a man drowned by Indies ? ’ 

‘ Never fear, sir,’ said Bill sootliingly, endeavouring 
to tpseat him—‘ never fear, we ’ll manage it yet. See, 
henk. cornea the flannel and the hut water. Come, 
come, sir; IfaMier Thames is ini liarum-scanim young¬ 
ster, that dees not know his own mind—he ’ll take iiis 
time, never you fear.’ *• 

‘ Ay, but his time must come,’ muttered the skipper 
shudderingly, yet half soothed. 

Airenily haif they commenced the fomentation; tlie 
w'oman with tlie baby had sent it liome, and was busily 
superintending the operation; and the sufferer glanced 
uneasily from,,thc foot to the gradually cncroacliing 
waters. 

‘No use in*fomontation now,’ said the chemist coolly, 
as the tide plashed on and covered tlie foot witli Uie 
cold waters of tlie river. 

‘ Never mind,’ cried the woman cliceringly; ‘ we 
sliall do very well yet. Try, sir—try if it won't pass 
now.’ 

He did make one desperate effort, with a. silence 
as fiesperate; nn^niot one ^ffiirt only, but a scries of 
struggles, obstinately niaiiitnined, in defiance, almost 
in forgetfulness of bodily torture, in tlirf'liorrible pro- 
biibility that everjotnoment strengthened ; he wrenched 
and strained till tluibody, not the spirit siibduedjlie 
staggered back into his seat. Tlie girl Sai, wliase ouice 
it had been to renew the hot water, her occupation 
being now gone, rose from her stooping por tion to her 
knees, malTing some observation «u a voice scarcely 
above a whisper. 

‘ What! what does she say, Boh ? ’ he asked 9 agcrly, 
leaning forivurd in liis seat. 

* A bit of goofi senle, sir! ’ replied Bob with a gruAT 
ahmptness, that was designed to oyercouio a faltering 
of nerve and speech lie thought scarcely manly: ‘ better 
leave a limb here than a life.’ 

‘Ton are riglit, you are riglitl’ cried the skipper, 
his eyes lighting up wildly with a desperate liope: 
^let a surgeon be sent for directly.’ 

‘Tills gemmaii can do it off-hand! ’ cried Bill, rising 
amartly to his feet, and^iointing to the chemist, who 
ae^tived the pmiKisitbn with the observation that his 
did nnt^lie in that direction, and Bill, with a 
of land-lubber,*that could not 

: swiw|iij||lih ,»s well as load it, went in scorch of a more 
«|biiM^I^Iractitioner. *' 

Sad Mitiiy pri^Sed to go with himj observing thiit, 
ff jw wg^-a ■stranger, he woiild not know wbera- to 
{^i and lil aS few words accepting tiie offer, they 


started on thdir errand', ffhe crowd of Jbokws-ph, 
that had gritdually increases to a multitude, had bebii 
driven back several feet bjl the rising Va^ers, which 
had already covered tlio ptijlle of the sufferer. There 
was a hum and a stir amongst them; blit It wSk 
subdued. Tvrfi dr tlirec boys, in the excitement'of the 
moment, and that of a sense of numbers, by'whiel) 
boys of a larger growtli are often wrought, upon, 
attempted to pret pp a ‘ Hooray,’ hat were chocked ;|by 
a stern ‘ Silence! ’ Bub alone stood beside the skipjfer, 
cheering him with words of hearty enconragemcntj'b/ 
wliicii lie endeavoured also to overbear his own fears. 
In tlie former service, liis aid was little needed. 'liie 
desperate expedient on which he liad (Icterrained hkd 
excited in tlie skipper’s mind liopes th.it were alih'ost 
nsaur<inec;f and though fie now looked anxiously intp. 
the gloom of the imperfectly llglited ro.id that stretched 
before him for his eoniiiig liberator, and then glanced 
behind him at the dark waters, now covered with a 
heavy wliite mist—the former look was of ho^e, a^nd 
the latter of defiance. Tliere was an abrupt elicer 
from tile crowd, cheeked almost in the moment of its 
utterance: it annonuced the approach of tlie surgeons 
—for there were two of them—accompanied by the 
messengers. 'They soon made their way to their pro,- 
posed patient, but to approacli him were compelicd to 
enter a boat drawn up on tlie shingles for tlio purpose. 
Tlie scene was imperfectly lighted by two or three 
lanterns, and only tlie outline of the sufferer’s foriii was 
visible as he rose at their approach, 'rhere was a call, 
for lights, and in a few minutes sevenil torches brought 
an iliuminatiun more glaring tlian tliat of day. Bill 
insisting on the extremity of tiic case, tiad not delayed 
time by any furtlier accuunt of it to the medical men, 
than a few hurried words by the way iiiiglit convey, 
and tliey p'cre unprepared for the depth and liorror<Of 
tlic danger now suddenly displayed to tlieni. Its hope¬ 
lessness also was immediately apparent to them. 'The 
water liiid risen nearly to the knee, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing a slight tinge of blood, tlie swelled and lacerated 
foot was visible through it, fixed in its iron trap. 

‘Thank God yon are come, gentlemen,’ s'aid the 
sufl'erer; ‘ tliore is no time to lose. Time and tide 
wait for no man, as yon may seehe laughed liysteric- 
iilly, and reseated himself ‘Now, gentlemen,’ lie 
vepeatod, ‘I am ready, and shall be happy to give 
old PVtlicr Tliatnes leg-bail.’ 

HU niirtli, forced and discordant, jarred painfully 
upon the very heart-strings of the surgeons; they 
looked at each otlier, and at length one of, tliem 
obsen’od, tliat, not being informed of the state of the 
case, they had not brouglit their instruments with 
them. 

‘What!’ cried the skipper shrilly, ‘unprepared! 
Then why don’t you send for tliera ? Why do you 
stand gaping al; each other! In tlie name of Almighty 
God, send, I say!' and he stamped his free foot fiercely 
in the plashing waters. 

‘It is to no purpose; we can do nothing for 
sajd one of tlie^ surgeons. Tliero w'as a strange contrw 
between the liopeless tenor of tins detflaration, and the 
calm hopeful tune tliat was liabitual to the speaker’s' 
professional manner. 

‘What!’ repe.ite(4 the skipper faintly; ‘you don’t 
understtdid pie, gentlemen,’ he resumed, after a 
momentary pause. ‘I don’t waiit yoii to extricate the 
foot; I want you to cut off the limb-^you can dd tltf^* 

‘I am sorry to say that it is impossible,’ said'the 
otlier sur|;eon; ‘ we cannot perform the oj^etafion Uiides' 
theewater’ , ■ 

‘You cannot!’ repeated the skipper. ‘Itcll yddf 
you may—you 'must. Is a man’s life no bettto, 
a lighted paper,, that yoii can see it oruslied dttt 
coolly? Do''you see Aose —— ? 

80 }', do you sec those watorti gentletneh f - 

that in anothei hoitf they tvodd choke Ido mT ItandT’ 
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M.t ia quite ini^giMq,’/i«peated the other *urg?}on. Tlie dtjpper heard that calmly epokea but deeidqd i 
VBui’ cafi j%u pot remove fhf ftwt noy^—^he cold would doohi. He looked ta the other aurgemi—a dumb and 
ehripk ih '■!}»}'pgaln.’ ■$ \ ' denperate appeal for the renewal of thatiiPpe,-almost 

tr/t sir—try agam,’ said Bill; ithe last time dead withiy hinu Tlie eiirgcon tried »to'atpile an 
pays for all.’ . * , ' answer, but he turned’away his ho.ad, and the wreath- 

‘ Are yop, too, coward enough to moek the helpless ?’ ing lip seemed but a mockery on that fltco of horror, 
said the ..skipper sternly; ‘have I. notAried in vain? Well did the victim read it; he sank back in i4s 
I ait here a murdered man,* he went on, folding, his chair, rather from the relaxation of,the liniBs, than 
arm’s; .‘and if I must'die, as my soul lives, I will any voluntary luoyemeut. Tho cries of ‘Slumjel’ 
arraign those men al the bar of tlie Eternal Judge!’ minsled witli threats, tlmt fonowed Mr Desford’s 
, These words, uttered in a raised voice, readied the spcedi, were paralysed to silence by a cry scarify 
ears of the crowd, and, indignant at what, in their buinan. It was from tlie skipper. He had scarcely 
ignorant zeal, they considered an unfeeling and reckless toudicd the sea* sif the chidr, whtas he hounded up 
disregard of human life, a passionate murmur rose again. Well yiiglit horror change his voice: the cluiir 


amongst them, mingled xvith angry exctaniations, that was atloats anifhe had 
were soon WTought up to a* lierce exciteniont that ‘ God bless you, ci 
tlireatened the lives of the surgeons ; and Vmid cries eyes; ‘ it is hut deal 
of‘Teach them better; Give ’em a taste of mud; .alongside of liim tlioua 
Shew tlidn what drowning is ’—tho man called Uobhs ‘It is hut death!' 
stepped forw'ard, the voluntary organ of the multitude. ‘ ay, it is :i Vord to 
Thevsurgeons quietly urged a few words in explaua- chained down, with tli 
tion, which Mr Dobbs would not hear, much less care My God, deliver me!’ 


was afloat, anifhe had plashed into a Ijpd of water. 

‘ God bless you, captain! ’ cried Bill, wiping liis 
eyes; ‘ it is hut dcatli after all—why, you’v^ been 
.alongside of him thousands of times.’ 

‘It is hut death!’ r^eatod the Aiffcrer hollowly; 
‘ay, it is a Vord to you, but what is it to me?— 
chained down, with tliose hlgck waters rising—risinjf! 


to understand. 

‘No time to lose in talking,’he interrupted; ‘send 
for your tools. There’s the doctor here,’ pointing to 
the chemist, ‘ he 'll fetcli ’em.’ 


A loud cry from. tlie crowd seconded the recom~ —don’t take on so; it is not so very dreadful.’ 


mentiatiqn, and the skipper, witli reviving hope, stood 
up an4 resumed his entreaties. , 


‘It would he to no purpose,’ said tlie surgeon whose ■ gently. 


manner has been particularised, addressing the sufferer. 
‘ I am sorry to say, we can bo of no use to you.’ 


only uttering the word 


which tlie other replied with a movement of disregard, 
and gave instructions to tlie chemist to fctcli the 
necessary instruments. The skipper continued to 
stand; he was now shivering violently from tlie intense 
cold of the water in wliich he was immersed. Bob had 
this time accompanied the cliemist, in order to hasten 


ill a low voice, to I me in this my struggle.’ 


shore, to the river’s very edge, was crowded with an to fetcli it. lie soon returned wit 
anxious multitude of both sgjes. Their excitement glass, iiitp which he poured some, 
had reached a feverish height, and every moment.was ‘There, that is sufficient,’ said the surgeon, checking 

augmenting it; several females had been removed from | him. 

the front ranks of the raoh in violent hysterica, and ; ‘ Ifill up!*fill up!’, was the skipper’s eounSer-order. 

the deep murmur of the male voices vliis varied by j ‘ Would you die drunk?’ said Air Desford, expostU': 


their occasional sobs; but they perceived Mr Desford lating with him. 


speal^ng to the sufferer, and there was a deep liush 
of anxious listening. 


‘ Ay, ty, captain, you shall have enough, of it,’ cried 
Bill. ‘ lie has a right to do as he pleases,’ he continued. 


A hand gently touched his arm; it wa?"<!WI, Avho, 
with a pale, earnest face, was gazing it liim. • 

‘Jt is not BO very dreadful,’ she said. ‘*My little 
brotlier smiled, and said deatli did not hurt him. Don’t 


The sufferer’s countenance relaxed as he listened. 
‘Will you do tho errand of a dying man ?’ he asked 


, ■» 

Tlie flood of silent tears slie wipgil away w.as 
her answer; and stooping down, ho whispered a few 


Tlie other surgeon, liowever, wlietlier wrought upon | earnest words pi her ear, tlien taking a memorandum- 
by liis own cliaritahle liopc, or by tlie dangerous j hook frooi his pocket, lie wrote in it rapidly for a few 
excitement of tlie mob, suggested tliat it might be | minutes, and placing it in lier hands, said, solemnly: 
taken off at the knee, if the sufferer would consent ‘lietnember, and farewell!’ 
to^he amputation. * ‘ I will, I will,’ replied the girl. 

‘ Let -me only carry away my life, gentlemen,’ said Ife pressed her arm; then, tiinihig to the surgeon, 
the skipper eagerly, ‘ and mangle me as you please.’ said: ‘ Will you bo niy executor ? You will lind here,’ 
The observation was answered by a stifled cheer lie continued, understanding the surgebli’s expressive 
from the,multitude; but Air Desford, llie first spe.akcr, silence, ‘a meiiiorandura of my will, myaaddtess, and 
turned bn his professional friend a rcproacliful glance, all particulars necessary; and now pray to God for 


‘Is there anything more I can do for you?’ asked 
tile surgeon. 

‘ Ah,’ lie continued shiveringly, ‘ liow ven/ cold it 
is! Bnuidy ! brandy ! to thaw this ice at my heart! 
Brandy, I say! ’ p , 

‘And brandy you sluall have, captain,’ said Bill 


him; and Bill having hrunglit their boat up close to. energetically, 4or may I live upon water;’ and he 
his captain, many otiicrs followed his example, and tho strided along tlie boat in liis hurrierl way to the slioro 
shore, to the river’s veri' edge, was crowded with an to fetcli it. lie soon returnwl with a bottic and a 


short cry, and one ageftised sob from Bill’s boat. It ‘No, no; I don’t mean tliat,’ said Bill ja asrqhijugd 
WHS tl»e girt Sal, who had crushed so close to the tone; ‘but it’s hard to refuse it to a feUo’.v-creatare, 


suflhi^ that her cry, in the strange tension of his when there’s no other comfort left himt’ : 
ngrres, seemed 1° strike him like a blow. He had He was interrupted by a ci^^om the maUitude on 
heeil Btanncd, but not convinced, by tlie Surge^i’s tlie shore, announ^g the return of the messengers 
Twprds }i and this arohsed him. with the surgiaal instruments; hut elton the sm^on , 

V the knee,’he aektfd wi‘,h a sinking voice, who had sent for them now shewed no thought of 

glahi^il^^ the waters, which hadt now nearly reached using them: the waters had irisen sei'eral inch^ 
ithatlhlnUcouldn’tyou take the limb offal; the hip?’ above the knee; but the jninUithds 

repeated the surgeon. ‘It is but cru^ thiir belief in the posiHbtlity of amputation, the 
i tod^^fii^jt^witfcjhopo; you’Wstdie lives of the swgeon* h^min^ endangered by: 









t1}(dr deiperate excitement. Bill, vho islw tco clearly 
that idl hoiie ftxr iii« csj^n vfts gone, suggettted 
tiiiit if wa* advisable tliuet they sliould, in his own 
inpreisive phrase, ‘bolt' by the Wfl.y of the river— 
advice vew rapidly taken. TMs skipper‘pressed the 
hand of Sfi' Besfoid when that gentlemen grasped his, 
at his departure,.but his eyes roved hewilderedly, end 
though 'he echopd the adieu, it was with mechani¬ 
cal indiiferenca The^ boat an,which the surgeons were 
standing, was, by the' aid of a bribe to the boatman, 
allhost imperceptibly paddled out of the circle of 
jostling vessels, and they were soon in liie gloomy 
security of tlio midstream.' What need to proceeil inch 
by inch ih tlie description of tlie approacivof that which 
the reader perceives to be inevitable. iGradually, but 
surely, tliosc gloomy, those relentless waters stole on: 
they uacited the waist—tliey covered the shoulders— 
they ^w a cold and strangling circle round the tliroat 
—they bubbled f.'om the Ups, tliough the neck was 
strained in the effort to raise*"them aboife the blindly 
iihstening flood. Who shall describe the liorror of the 
multitude^ilytt .from the land and from the river 
looked *t;fpowerles8, while the mighty waters, like an 
inevitable fate, swallowed up limb by limb a living 
being I At length there came one strong, one despepite 
cry from the sufterer—It was his last: the waters 
closed over his mouth—they rushed into his nostrils 
—^there was a struggle, a deadly struggle beneath 
them for a few moments, and then stillness—the stillness 
of jjeath! 


THE MONTH: , 

SCIENCE AND A It T S. 

A# usual, science, literature, and law have resumed 
tlieir periodical activity with the arrival of November. 
Our learned societies have commenced their sessions, 
and shew by their earliest meetings, tliat astronomy, 
diemistry, mittliematics, palsDontology, and the like, 
are cherished and enUivated as much as ever. Tlie 
return of Professor riHxzi Binyth, astronomer-royal for 
Scotland, from 'I'eneriffu, wiiither Vie betijok himself 
with instruments and apparatus last .June, strengthens 
the conviction of astronomers that a well-conducted 
series of observations on tlie heavens in .a soutlicrn 
climate would prove of essential importance, not only 
to their own particular sciii^ice, but to physical science 
generally. 'I'he professor mounted liis telescope iiigh 
up on the peak above the clouds, and though dislodged 
too soon by unfavourable weather, had reason to be well 
fittiafled with liis results. These include observations 
on temperature, in hVgrometry, radiation; and he Ipids 
that the moon does actually radiate heat, tlidbgh very 
smaU in amount. As regards stars, he observed some 
whiclt, th^gh when seen at hand they appear but as 
one, resolve themselves into two llistinct disks in the 
crisp, clear atmosphere of a tropical mountain. To 
those who kpow anything of astronomy, this tert will Imi 
a sufficient evi^encerfif wliat may be accomplished, and 
we think that but one opinion will now prevail as to 
the project for estabUsliitl^ a reflecting telescope on 
the scale of Lord Itosse’s in some lofty region of tlie 
tropics, as recommended to government by the Royal 
Society and the BritiA) Ass(Jl:iation. Mr Robert 
Bteplienion veiy handsomely lent his yacht, Ttiama, 
for the expedition, and Professor Smyth mentions that 
much of his success is due to his having had so efficient 
a vessel at his disposaHisr nearly four months. 

The eclipse of the moon on ^e,JSth of last month’ 
We occasion fiB further experiments 4p photography. 
M. Ppnu, a savsni of Paris, took a complete series 
of inta^ the moon, astronomical and {ffiyaical, 
j dUring file passue of ilie shadow : some were taken ih 
;|b»4fliort space of twenty seconds.-i-The Royal Society 
luwe pntohased of lather Secebt's 
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beautiful photpti^ph of the^nnar mountain 
which we mentioned last Ipring, and intend to 
tribute them among astroimmers and ighysicista, in 
furtherance of the endeavdars for helping us tp a 
knowledge of the physical cwstitution of our. Satellite- 
Father Secchi. ijivoured by the atmosphere Of liEfasme, 
tliinks he may pronounce the nature of such lunar, 
regionst'is he has explored (at a distance), to be similar 
to tliat of volcanic regions on tlie earth. Imperfect as 
thete first attempts necessarily nfb, there is in them 
material for advancing science. Photometry has taughlt 
us that tlie sun is hottestvand brightest in the centre, 
and will teach us whether it is'the same with respect 
to the moon. One half of tlie question is already 
answered by Profifssor Smyth. .The thermomuUiplier 
will tell the tale. By .measuring the light of each 
pliase, aifil employing pliotograpby, data will be 
obtained for comparison with other planets, and for tlie 
detection of a lunar atmosphere, should there be one. 
To some readers, these may seem insigniflount details; 
but wlien wo remember the inestimable advantages 
conferred on astronomical science by' clectrotclegraphy, 
wo need not apologise for noticing the service likely 
to be rendered by photography. 

Yet a few brief particulars from the learned father 
remain to lie mentioned: he is continuing his 
researches to determine the rotation of tho third 
satellite of Jupiter; tlie spots upon it are very visible, 
butjt is not easy to get two observations by w^ucii to 
ascertain the rate of motion in any one evening. He 
reports a difference in the features of Jupiter from last 
year. The lowest apparent inferior belt ‘ is a perfect 
assemblage of clouds, and below tills is a very' fine line 
of a yellow colour, wliich appears like a miefoscox>ic 
thread stretched across the planet.' 

From tlie Mediterranean we iiear of another earth¬ 
quake wlilch took place on tlie ]2th October. It Was 
felt ail along the southern coast, in Palestine, in Malta, 
and the Ionian Islands, and did much damage. On 
board ships at sea, the concussion was so strong as to 
be compared to striking a rock. M. Piobert, in a com¬ 
munication to the .^cadc'rnie, attributes earthquakes 
not to intei'ua l force, or expansion or contraction of the 
cartli’s crust, but to the external action of other planets. 
—News from India tell that Colonel Waugh, surveyor- 
general, lias discovered that Kancliinjinga is not the 
iiigliest of the .Himalayas, but that the supremacy 
belongs to a {teak a hundred miles distant between it 
and Katmandu, the height being not less than 29,002 
feet above tho sen. He names it Mount Everest, in 
honour of tlie colonel his pretlecessor in the great work 
of triaiigulation.—Tremendous' flootis iiaye occurred 
along tho valleys of the Indus and Ganges; fears were 
entertained lest Calcutta should be inundated. It 
remains to be seen whether these disasters are in any 
way connected with the destruction of forests. Proofs 
in the affirmative are said to be forthcomin^x from 
places in Bengal and Scinde, and from Ceylon. Olio 
consequence will be a serious diminution of the rice- 
crop, and that tiiis is no unimportant matter mly bo 
iifi'crred frona the almost incredible increase in fte 
demand for rice. Tlie export from India of this com¬ 
modity in tho twelve months 1853-4, was 162,255 tons; 
in 1854-6, 195,398 tons; and in 1855-C, 340,332 tons: 
the deii^nd being dhiefly for tlie continent. 

* Under ClieK circnmstancea, |yo read wiOi the mtffi 
interest the following communication from the. 2^^’ 
correspondent at Alexandria. ‘ There is,' hb ssys, ‘sa 
interesting experiment at present under trial ii the 
cultivatien of rice. M. Lat^, a Venetian, hal wider- 
tal&n to produce two crops of ricei in the year: iobtegd' 
of one- The viceroy has placed a certain M 

land and a sufflmenVnumber bf labonreia alt Sh 
mand. Losd Cknning, having heard of 
on Ms passage thyot^ Eg^pt to India, 
the enormous. adTOntogoa 



it ill'Indian if succe«kfu1, rcqueatcdoar 

coiitul her# to vatch th«’ teanlt M. Lattis brought 
hit flrat crop Jx> ntatority i# July last, and’l understand 
bo has beetr equally succe^ful witli his second.' The 
British-(iohisul a.t Alexandrmla to send | report sof the 
experiment to our colonial minister r- 7 ^e may add 
bbre, that there is a remarkable increase m the demand 
for silk from China. At the last accounts, 38,040 bales 
had been shipped, when fn the former year the number 
trasbut 13,000; and*we hear that there is no limit to 
' tlie quantity wldch can be had. 

The 4000 miles of telegraph in India are to he 
extended to 7000 ; and who knows whether wo shall 
not, erelong, be flashing messages to our resident at 
Herat?—M. Pdtrina has been malting a series of 
delicate researches on the phenomena of two electric 
currents flashed simultaneously from opposite ends of 
the same wire; and he concludes that it is only the 
difference between the two that passes; for should 
they bo precisely of the sitme strength, they neu¬ 
tralise'each other, and disappear.—M. Dufoiir has 
shewn, by experiment, to the Academy of Lausanne, 
that copper wires become brittle, and iron wires tough, 
by the passage of electric currents.—A new electric 
machine has been contrived, which may be used in an 
atmosphere unfavourable for glass. It consists of an 
endless band of paper, placed on two rollers covered 
with silk: rotated rapidly, the band gives off sparks, 
and will charge a jar.—The electric interrupter, w^ieh 
' we mentioned ns having been introduced on the rail¬ 
way between Paris and Versailles, is now in working 
condition; and it signals the passage of trains to both 
extremities of the line witli tlie utmost regularity. 
—Two inventors of Lyon have so far inipro%'ed the 
electric light as to make it burn with steady brilliaijce 
foj twelve hours. They have an ingenious contrivance 
by adiich the charcoal points are made tt) remain 
always 'at tlic same distance apart.—An ‘ Induction 
Coil Machine,’ the invention of Mr Ilcarder of Ply¬ 
mouth, exhibited at the recent annual meaning of the 
Koyal Cornwall Polyteclmic Society, is niucli talked of 
and approved by electricians. It is more powerful 
than Buhmkorff's, and with one-Iialf less of wire. 

We noticed, some time ago, the application of 
tliermo-clectric currents to dentistry : Mr Middeldorp 
of Breslau now shews how they may be employed in 
JBirgery. With wires and blades of ftlatina of various 
dimensions, brouglit to a wliito electric heat, he under¬ 
takes many operations commonly performed with 
cutting instruments. The heating agent is a Grove’s 
battery ; and properly employed in an operation, there 
is no hemorrhage of the small vessels; the action is 
energetic and limited, can be sustained or cut off at 
pleasure, and applied through narrow passages, and to 
depths never attempted in ordinary cauterisation. Mr 
Middeldorp says: ‘This intelligent fire—let me Imj 
pardoilhd the expression—admits of cufting, splitting, 
of cutting away, of cauterisation on a single point or in 
raySiior over largo surfaces, of stopping hemorrhage, of 
pijfVoking iDfianiraation of certain .tissues, of coagula¬ 
tion of the blood,tof suppuration, and tllb develo)imeTit 
of proper granulations. In short, being introduced cold, 
ttra guirano-caustic instruments inspire no fear in tlie 
patient; hut once in place, a touch pf the finger suffices 
to raise them to a glowing heat,’ and the ^lied-fog 
effect la speedily produled. Of four htindfcd operations 
T^rformed by Mr Middeldorp with the ‘intelligent 
one has been followed by ill results. 

’I))! Bemak is eSecting cures in the hospitals at 
, by continhous electric currents whidf he 
1^ ' ^ of Induction.—M. Collomb^ a young 

phyidqlqgd*^" ^4'using a ue>^ kind of stethoscope— 
dylMfhoiKfti^ as he ^Is it, vitltwhi^h he hears and 
fhe natural or healthy hum mltag sound in 
aj^art from tba sound produced by obstru^ I 
^loDs qt otlMrfUatotbUg causeii, He finds the ‘puerile 1 


hum’*to be » vepr difliereni thing from the ‘senile• 
hunfthe,.‘feminine,hum* from tl»e ‘masculine hum*;’ 
and so forth. And there is, as he thinks, a certain 
hum. in the^flngerjends, tlve cessation of rfhich Js. an, 
absolute sign of deatls—hence in doubt^ cases tiie 
dynamospope may be used to decide tl)w question.—• 
Claude Bernard,s whose name must by i tins time bn 
familiar to our readers, believes lie 1ia|‘cstablislied the 
fact, tliat the blood is cpilled and not warmed in to 
passage through the lungs. ’ 

Tt>e Society of Arts have published their listvof 
subjects fo»prizes; and wliat a list it is—216 items! 
Among so mK'n 3 (, ^e may well thiifk^that wliatever of 
ingenuity is qxtant in the kingdom will have a fair 
chance of publicity and success. We can but glance 
at tlie numerous subjects in wliich sp^e^imens, improve¬ 
ments, new- and nmre economkai applications, &c., are 
desired. Tliere are drainage and sewage, uscful^rts of 
all kinds, chemistry, vehicles, machinary, paper, paper- 
hangings, how to preseiq-e fresh meats, and new escu¬ 
lents. And wood for engravers is asked for, of whidh 
the largest blocks sliall consist but of one piece; new 
kinds of oils, paints, and vaniiislies are w^ni;:;if«a8,alio 
substitutes for that useful thistle, the teasel; and iff 
nn.'v.oue has any real improvements to shews in ship- 
buifding or navigation, now is tlie time.—I’liat the 
Society are still attracting colonial societies into their 
‘Union,’ is worth notice. Among the last taken in, 
we observe the Royal Agricultural Society of British 
Guiana, the Sydney Meclianics’ School of Arts, tto 
Horticultural Improvement Sdbiety of Now Sofith 
Wales, and the Mechanics’ Institute of flobarton. To 
m.’tke real knowledge the subject of friendly intercom¬ 
munication at Iiotne and abroad, is a right work. Alay 
we not hope that many an irresolute pur^msc, many a 
slumbering idea, many an aspiration for what is best, 
will thereby be roused and shaped to a practical end. 

Xa regards articles of fooil, the Societe' d'Acclimatiou 
might put in a claim for a prize—lliat is, if prizes be 
tlie sort of reward they want. A nob' esculent has 
been recently reported to the Society Jjy a French 
traveller in Guatimala. And on the subject of paper, 
it is shewn that the great want is a cheap material for 
coarse and common papers—writing-paper is cheap 
enougli. Many substitutes have been proposed within 
tlie past two years; but they are all too dear. The 
only one tliat liolds its ground is straw, and we hear 
that from sixteen to twer^y tons of straw-paper are 
made every week—a mere trifle Vith so vast a 
demand. The^reat canc-brakes in the southern statea 
of America are said to offer an incxjjaustililc supply ot 
the raw material of paper; andyate, an East Indian 
grass, the fibre of which is so flne,*that in some places 
it is use^ to adulterate silk, will make capital paper, 
and is equally available. The chief use made of it 
present is 8s ‘bagging’for cotton bales.— 'JGJie Society 
for the Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge announce their 
intention to make another attempt for the abolition of 
the paper-duty: wc wish them success, and >{onld recomi- 
mend them to keep the facts above mei^ioned in mind, 
and to remember also, that a petty tax on knowledge; 
producing no more \luin abftut L.8000 a year, is levied 
on foreign hooks imported into England. It cauieniie. 
many difficulties and ^vexations in the interchan|^> ;(iff 
books as presents among mefi of science and leanda|f^ 
tliat, were there no otlter reason, it should he focthirath 
repealed. 

Education classes connected with the Society of 
Arts are now opened at the*]^lytechnic Institution. 
Representations having been made to rite Society that 
many caudidaSes for examinatutn cMnot afford the : 
expense of a journey to London; they announce tha% 
for the convenience of dwollera In the north, examinn- 
tions for 1857 wilt be heldvAf Hudders&ld; The; 
S^ety, moreover, have done lometlSng in behalf ef 
art, ' by pofclutsingi n»d« condiriens, 
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‘lif. Soalagc of Toulonee, htt pf furnititn and 

articles of vertu, 805 ijaf^umbor, all illustratirp of 
diMiestic liie and adornnijeht; in medieval Italy. As 
the ‘&alag!«i Collection,' it.will by and by be open for 
public exhiliition.—Art is making demonstrations in 
other ways, Arclutccts of all nations are requested 
by advertisement^ to send in designs for a magniQccnt 
pile of‘goverunjjent offices, to be erected in i)owning 
Street and its exemplary neiglibourhood. St I’aul’s is 
some day to shew wliAt we can do in the fashioning of 
a luonumcnt to the Great Duke’s indmorj’. Trafalgar 
Square will shortly bear on one of its pedestals a 
statue in honoqr' of General SiR Charles Napier. 
Florence has set up a statue of Galileo,,and Turin is 
pursing the idea of one to La^aiigti; tlie mighty 
mathematician Ijaviiig been born in tlic riedmontese 
capitiU, in 17iJ(!.—And to notice art of a less soaring 
kind: in the late Kconomic Exhibition at Brussels, 
an important division comprised fittings, furniture, 
utensils, and sundry improvements for wofking-pcople's 
houses, most of them iiighly useful, and some singularly 
iagenious. A good deal of attention iias been x>aid to 
thesq QiOiilTirB in Belgium, and our social reformers would 
do well to test tlicir merits.—Something has been said 
about trees as a means of beautifying our inetropolitJin 
streets; and it is suggested that in such thoroughfares 
as the New lload, Blackfriars Road, I’iccadilly, and 
. the Squares, tlioy iniglit be planted with advantage 
along the edge of tlie footways. Any one wlio lias 
visited Holland, or seen Broadway or Hudson Street 
in^ew York, knows iiow delightful is the cfTcct of a 
row of trees ofi either side to tlie feelings as well as the 
eye: and ‘in tlie leafy montli of Jniic’. to gaze down 
such a street—an endless avenue of riciiest foliage— 
calls forth eloquent admiration oven from case-hardened 
citizens. But wc apprehend tliat in London tlie 
objectiou would be that trees hide tlie light, and are 
‘ littery.’ Moreover, are we not a^'rlicted by denfiro- 
clastics? There was once a row of trees in a street at 
0ielB(ta; and Was not the iiutiior of Sip-inr Jiasartun 
rogardc4. »s ,an obstinate customer by his neighbours, 
for tliat having a lingering afiectioii for tlie one that 
stood ojiposite his windows, lie w-^uldn’t fall in with 
‘improvements,’ until it languisned, as it seemed, 
from want of syrapatliy by standing alone? Sujiposo, 
as interest is felt in art at present, some one were to 
promote the Art ofitcimj kind tu Trees in Ijondon. 

Emigrants and others wlptse afiTairs lead tlicin across 
the sea, will he&r with pleasure that the long-com^ 
plained of want of facilities for escaping jn the boats in 
case of need, is at length satisfied. The Oneida, the 
first of the new line of mail-steamers to Australia, 
which sailed from Soutliampton on the lOtli of October, 
having Sir H. Barkly, the new governor of Victoria, 
among her passengers, w'as ‘fitted with Cliflbrd’s 
newly patented apparatus for lowering aitd instantly 
disenga^ng ships’ boats at sea even during the time 
the vessel is under-w'ay.’ A trial was made as tiie 
Oneida was steaming fortli. ‘ At tlie word of conmiand,' 
says tiie report^ ‘ the boat laden witli its ciltire crew, 
together with the necessary masts, spars, and gear, 
was instantly lowered and^-freed Aom tlie ship, at a 
time when she was at full speed, and with a fall of 
twenty-six feet from the davit-heads to the water.’ We 
Itear, and glad we ore to’hear il^ that the Emigration 
Commissiciners make it compulsory on all vessels 
chartered by them to be fitted witli plifford’s apparatus. 
We only liopc they stipulate also for a sufficiency of 
boa^ « 

Livingston, wheiTiast heard of, Iiad left the cast 
cmiit Africat'for Mauritius, intend!^ a voyage to 

S and,—Interest is revived in arctic matters by the 
iekltioa uf Macluee’s discovery of the north-west 
p^ssagCt Dr Eaije’s two handsomely illustrated 

volumes, ,wllih deeply , interesting narrati^ 
The doottic jt abw: la Egglaad iu very ill health, 


accompanied by Megton, tfat one of hia officers who 
saw the most ntSTthetly lah^ in tlie world; ^t ho will 
speedily Imve to depart to 1^ tropical clhpate. After 
reading his narrative, and seeing what human perr 
severance can, accomplisl?, ‘tlie surprise that pong of 
Sir John Frankhn’s party have escaped, is the ^ater, 
and the myfi^tcry that conceals the fact the mOs«. 
tcrribleti Another expedition to exiilore the limited 
area in which it is uoiv knd'wn the long-lost ships 
are'frozen up will, it is believed,' be sent out under 
efficient command next spring. 


FIFTH 


N 0 V F. M B E R. 


’Tw a.s tiie fifth of old, November, 

1 prayiyou, love, reiiieuiber, 

Tlie meiTy lire* were glaiieiiig on tlie gray liillsicto; 

When, sjiite of wind and weatlicr. 

Far down among the beatlier, 

.Midst the ferns and moiinluin gorscs, you won me for your 
bride. 

Now rcmcnilicr, love, i-cmcmljcr, ' 

Ever siiiec that old November, 

■\Vlicn the earth was lit with glory, and the heavens smiled 
above, 

AVe have vowed to keep it solely 
.4s a joy, to memory holv. 

And from .an old dead eustom draw a living fount of love. 

Let us forth at Nature's summons 
To the wild, wood-skirted commons. 

There we’ll kindle every withered hough that drops around 
our way; 

AVitli our cliildren gatiicred round us, 

We will bless tlie fate that found us 
Down among the reddened gorses in the dying of the day. 

And rcmcmlicr, love, renicmbcr, 

AVhen .around each dying cndier j 

We watch their glad young faces, liriglit witii artless inirtli j 
and fun, 

Wllat it is to feel the glow 
Of the loving he.arts we know 
AVill ne’er witli life desert les till the ilark dey’s done! 

AVc may wecit or wc may smile, : 

Ay, do all things but revile; ! 

We may rue tlie bitter louring of tlio cold world's frown ; 
But while simple pleasures pleiuse us. 

Winter’s self shail never freeze ms — 

Wo can wait with patient faces till the storm dies down. 

Leave we the dear old door 

For the heath and upland moor ; j 

Let us tread them, love, together, while the ways seem fidrj 
By and by the dimness—lameness, j 

When all things sh.all wear a samenes.s, 

But to-day for liope and gladries.s, and for God’s blest air I 

'■ . « ' 
Let my willing ami sustain yon: 

Does your wound of battle pain you? 

Docs the rugged pathway shake you'? So—^lean heaVy on 
f mybrei^t; • 

There is health and vigour coming* 

Where tlio swollen streams are humming. 

And the lights of autumn playing on the wild bird’s;, ei'esti 

Renymiber, love,’remember, 

How ^onMonies blest Decem^ter, 

With its precious gifts of siiirit, and its bappy housclwid 
cheer:. ■ -v,.-.'.' . 

Though the leaves are droxiping fart, love,, , ; . . 

And the fiowers have bloomed their ]3rt, love, ' 
Wlitn our days are at their darkest, then a gioiy shajl be ' 
near! * . E. L.: Btekvis." ■■■. 

_ -I ■ ' i,tj4i':n.ii i. ...:.-. 

. . : - ' ■ !■»' ' - : ■ .I 

rrintod and PabHshed fcy W.. and K. tJiUMWBls, 

Doater Eow, Lohduk, and SW Sijh: Straat, SawSjiiWlfc. Alap 
.-old by JakSs Fbasbh, M D'OHer Street, DuBUir, and ail 
ho6IOtHers. ■■■ f 
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MR THACKERAY ON THE l-'OUR GEORGES. 
The auccess of Mr Tliaekeray in liia lectures on the 
Humorous Writers of England, has very naturally led 
to his preparing a series on tlie first Britisli sovereigns 
of the House of Hanover, which, after delivering tliem 
with great approbation, and we trust profit, in America, 
he is now beginning to bring before home audienees. 
He commenced with Edinburgh anil Cllaegow in the 
coarse of the past month, .addressing in each case 
multitudes to Iw numbered, not by hundreds, hut by 
thousands. It was verily a remarkable sight. In*the 
huge Music Hall of the Scottish capital is seen an 
aere-hreatltli of the human face divine—the intelligent 
countenances of the middle and upper classes of ii city 
noted for its cultivation of literature and science. In 
the front of a great orchestra appears, the lecturer, 
fionked witli judges, clergymen, professors,, authors, 
magi 8 tr 3 .tes, and distinguisiied citizens, and backed by 
a mass of people rising to the very coiling. A tall and 
bulky man of five-and-forty, with bushy hair nearly 
white, siirraouriting a set Of manly but pallid features, 
begins to speak, and for an hour perfect silence aw.aits 
his voice, as he reads with varying tones from the 
paper lying on the desk before him. What a compli¬ 
ment to a British author, this vast, and in some respects 
brilliant gathering, drawn at once by interest about lus 
person and expectation of the intellectual treat ho is 
to give them! Surely it cannot now he said that an 
author is of little account among us. Where are tlie 
men who get.higher compliments paid them! 

In each of his four lectures, Mr Thacker.ay despatches 
a George, not detailing hU history, hut sketching his 
personal character, hU way of life, and surroundings, 
all in language the most pithy and epigrammatic that 
can be conceived. The general strain is satiric. In his 
hands, the courtliness which fonned the atmosphere 
of th4 monarch in his lifetime is revenged. A century 
in.^iaWch sovereigns and oligarchies were everythiijg 
and the people nethiiig, is tried in the* balance, and 
found wanting. Every here and there, however? the 
.stern mondist lapses into those tendernesses which 
form so prominent a beauty in hi^novels. He never 
faiis to: i^ent toward| gcntliS women nnd innocent* 
alt who love and chernh them. 

, G«»tge l.,>ho ca to the Britwh throne at fifty- 
fijoiti iii aketohjsd as a Goarse xwofllgate, whom England 
•W|M accept wj^th all his mistresses as a*polit«iaI 
make tlio Jiest of. We ranst pass 
to his son, tb^ second George, who 
..his reign by, burning liH Irtlwr's will, 

* ftsio V;.:bf& 

This was wo t'lsrmce of lovf tastes 


habits. His court was scarcely on improveme-Jt upon 
that- of Cliarlos II. Ho had only ^he good sense to 
leave tiro gwemment to -Sir Robert AValpole, who, 
with gross vices and faults, gave England peace for 
thirty years, and kept the funds at Dull and 
dissolute as the king was, lit? had the one ^>h9*^uali^ 
of bravery. AVhen Prince. Charleif Stuart was at 
Derby, and many were looking grave, the rcfyal coun¬ 
tenance never changed for a moment. [Perhaps, as 
Mr Thackeray admires bravery, reconsideration might 
lead him to expunge the phrase ‘that scamp,’ as applied 
to the prince who ventured, with 5000 half-armed 
Highlanders, to march so far south as Derby.J George 
had .also some sentiment towards his queen and his 
German subjeots. 

‘ His letters arc said to have been fascinating. 
Indeed, he wrote sentimental letters of thirty pages 
from Germany to the queen, and from London, on 
' his •return, to the German friends he left; and if 
'he judged men by a low standard, a dismal expe¬ 
rience told him lie was right, and there was nothing 
a minister like Walpole could tell him calculated to 
alter this estimate. The Germans used to sny -oflihn: 
when yonng; “ He is wild, hut fights like a man.” So 
he did at Dettingon, where, like a dapper little hero, 
he hr.andished his sword in the face of the whole 
Ereneh .army. Upon public festivals ever after, he 
wore the suit he had on Dcttingen, and the p^plo 
—to whom sucli honest pride is pteasant—laughed 
kindly when rfliey saw the odd old garments, for 
bravery is never out of fashion.’* • 

Mr Thackeray’s sketoh of Queen Caroline, the one 
digifified^gurc of the court, is most eharniiug. Wise, 
calm, gentle, aifable to ail, site cherished in her lieari 
an nnaccouwtable attachment to an unworthj^ husband, 
wl>o revered, while he was unfaitliful to her. ‘ Save thii • 
Imshand, she cared for no living being. Sl»e loved lier^ 
chlldrcrftoo; but, to please the king, she swould have 
chopped them all up into little liift. She laughed at 
his terrible jokes, qven whgn she was pained bo.Ui 
body and heart. Caroline's attachment was somethh;Wi( 
quite extraordinary. Wliat charm had the red-vj^od - 
little princeling, for v^om she had rejected oiM,'1irhpi' 
was to be an emperor, ovbrhcr? When siifte^g lirdm 
gout, she used to bathe her feet in coldwai^, Ut tisk 
of her life, to walk with Mm^ and oecoimpi^ed him 
through life witli one unhrokcnpiinselflth, wlcomplmn- 
ing love. Why was this? 

inscrufable nij^tery o^ a wptoaa’s iliSrt ? Few can 
forget tiie dreadful death-1^ seenp, «t tolddn 


•^Ottv oytnwaa svs slihost. ^iiihiHsrh-nslSii- 

popen luidi esa .enly be qnitertfSod 

usapspproximaUon totosMetane^ words. ' * -< 



















. . dbidMnis toitsdread&l huinpur 

.iSmi the #«>oniiest paittting of SWlft—moro terrible ia 
eatire then the bittereiV page ^ Fielding—i^ith 
bishop* hangfng around and anointing lier^ while her 
one thought \e'a8 for that wretclied little foul-moutbed 
corporal, who, aftet kissing her, and cryifig over her, went 
off to sin yet more. At tlie solemn promise which he 
made the queen before she*died, and the ineWents of 
tbe^joenei we cannot but laugli even in the presence of 
death, and that with the v^y saddest of hegrts. But 
the state-parson yiast bring out hi| qptfimonplaces— 
hii apparatus of black hanging—and, whe|.her the king 
be dead or alive, pronounce him “good'and gracious,” 
as- scoundrel-lcings have been pronounced in England 
for that last three hundred years. It would hardly be 
orediblq that Dr Young, the celebrated author of Night 
Thoughts, absoiuteV burst inbj tears in« the pulpit, 
b«!au8e the defender of the faith and dispenser of 
bishoprics aslecpe during one of his long sermons 
about tilNrdTmens and stars, and other things of that 
class. *Eo wondef that, amidst all this levity in liigh 
places, Wisley left the insulted temple to worship ron 
the hillside. I venerate those men,’ said Mr Thackeray, 
‘who lifted up a protest against tlie spirit of tlic time 
and tlie court. One was scared as they looked around 
at this society—at this flaunting vice. What with 
shcSls of cassocked lilies, ever hanging round tlie 
back-sburs of £ie palace, ready to fawn or bribe them¬ 
selves into bishoprics ; women intriguing and courtiers 
bowing down in solemn reverence before the picture 
of the king and queen,, sneermg at her lady-in-waiting 
bolding the basin to her on her knees; the very air 
stifled one with a sickly perfume. There are some 
absurd ceremonies about our court at the present day,’ 
said Mr Thackeray ; ‘ but, as an Englishman looking 
at tbe i>art, shall 1 not acknowledge the change that has 
taken place ? What a contrast does sucli a court and 
such a monarch present to that in E'lgland now ! Tlie 
mistress of St James’s passes me to-day ; and there 1 
see at once the good mother, the good queen, tlie 
accomplished lady, the enlightened friend of art, the 
tender sympatliiser with th^. glories and griefs of her 
people r At tifiB passage, as might be expected, 
there were loud and prolonged ciiccrs. s- 
The lecture on Ifce third George, notwithstanding.the 
difliculty presented by the wide extent of tlie submet, 
was generally acknowledged to be superior t* its two 
predecessors. There were sketches of George Selwyn 
and ids bep-vivont chaplain Warner, botla admirable. 
The Ejarl of Carlisle was selected as a specimen of the 
respectable nobility, comparatively little dipped in the 
debAucheriee of the time. As to the luxury, flie idle¬ 
ness, the dissiphtionl the vices, the lecturer called on 
his audience to remember«what it was to be one of 
a set of people possessed of great wealth, high rank, 
and nothing to do but enjoy. Tlie bad example of 
Qeorge II. told years offer his Veign had ended; but 
&e good example of George IIL gradually effected an 
jmpTpvement of manners. After all—‘It is to the 
..^riddle classes,’ said the, lecturer, ‘ that we must look 
ftivtthat-is good in she society of England in those 
educated span, airay from Lord 
in the senate; the aettve cler^, not 
parasites by hopes of preferment; the 
■-’Itltd g B p h kielnn into opulence; painters pursuing thebr 
' in their quiet study-trth^ 

and like to read of in tl^ d^ys- 


How smidl the grandees s^. niea^^^>^ 
beside, them 1 > How contemltible the 'stc^y hf Geoi^. 
III.’s court squabbles beside the recoiUed talk; 
dear old Johnson ! In thei# nights at the clnb^’ 
modest cups ,nevgsr ended in riots^' 'Tliere wereKJdi^f 
smith, so odd lAid natural; Burke, the finest ttdker 'ta ; 
the worHl; Garrick, flasliing in, with a story ikota ldi); 
theaf.ro; with Percy, and Langton,cand poor BoZzy ik 
tlie table. Not merely how pleasant, and how. wise, 
but how good the men were! lielating how Jolmscm'' 
carried an old woman on his back down Cbeapside, 
and how Burke, in returning from the club, encoun¬ 
tered a poor Magdiilene, to whom he spoke in his kind, 
wise way, whose tears so moved him that lie 
took her home to his wife and family, until he could 
find her an liouest way of living. “Oh, you fine 
gentlemen!” said tlie lecturer, “you March, Selwyn, 
Cliesterfleld, how small you look by the side of these 
great men.” Jolinson, more tlian a whole befich of 
bishops, more tiian Pitt, North, and the great Fox ' 
himself, had the oar of tbe nation, and Ms great voice 
reconciled it to autliority. When George III. talked 
to Mm, and when the nation heard Johnson’s opinion 
of tlio sovereign, “a whole generation rallied to the 
tlirone. He was regarded as a sort of oracle; and 
when lie declared for church and king, the pceple 
folloived him. What a liunianity tlie good old man 
had! He was a fierce foe to all sin, but a gentle 
enemy to all sinners. Ho had tiie “liberty of tlie 
scenes,” ns be called it, at tlie theatre, and occasionally 
made use of it. “The actresses know me,” ho said, 

“ and drop a courtesy an they pass.” Wliot a picture 
this would make,’ the lecturer tliougbt—‘“Gaiety so 
tenderly surveyed by wisdom’s merciful pure eyesl"’, 
Mr 'liiackeray’s estimate of George III. is mild m 
expression, but yet overlooks none of the royal- faults. 
It is ratlier strange ho should say little of Wilkes, and 
absolutely nothing of J unius. The king in youth was 
wholly under tiio control of an imperious mother, who 
treated Mm as a boy that still required Iter tutoring, 
and was continually telling him: ‘George, be a kingl’ 
He was a cotninou-placu man, with a natural atBiiity 
for common-place things. He married Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz for a common-place letter on 
the sufferings of her country by war, wMeh she had 
addressed to Frederick of Prussia. He disliked all 
the ablest men of Ms age, and preferred tlie sebond 
class, lleiljaniin West w.^* Ms favourite painter; and 
Beattie Ms favourite poet. The life led by him and 
Ms queen was of that quiet monotonous kind which 
none but the continoncst class of minds can endure. 

‘ The simple, stubborn, afleutioiiate, bigoted man, 
earnestly tried to learn, and succeeded in perfectly 
acquiring all the routine parts of the royid business. 
Who could wohder that with such a man to ride and 
lead the people, to declare war and to decide wlip his 
millions ^ subjects were to slay, and who they»irere 
to be friends with, humiliation and failure should be 
the result? George HI. was alwayf. at war with; 
aristocracy; it was he and the people tliat canned 
ou the American war, denied justice to the Homan 
Catholics, and on tjiese questions beat the patriojans, 
He bribed, and buUied, and darkly dissembled, upon 
occasion'; hejt Noith and Foil^ and even bowed tim' 
stately neck of the younger Pitt by his indonalitsd^^ 
determination. In all this, be was 
for it is by persons thoroagMy heueving^ vtiiOT yi^ 
rigjjt tliat nine-tenths of the tyranny of the 
■been perpetrated.. Persecution of hll kinds haSielvi^ 
been popular—in Algiftrs, in Spmn, in ItalJV W ta 
Englaiid. Gem^ UK. aigued thus; “I wi«i notacbf 
but the gohd m mjf people: those who o|rpoa 9 tpy 
nteasures must: be sdming At the; contrary j 
^y ore had med^and laid , s, J 
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of the king, ever tirallcteg 
amptvk ]ie%t^kittHi, and bothering them 
with 'gHe8ti<m«,'<4rere iketched by Mr ’fhaokeray vrith 
ham^aa,e#$eti l^e noig-wccega of hit strict «eystem 
of edlivHitiOT trtth his sons was touched bn. Last came 
iiis q^ial aSection for the Princes^ j^melia, whose 
death flnaily overset his reason, so that from ^he 10th‘ 
of November 1810 lie coased to reign. ‘ History ’—thus 
concluded the lecture amidst the solemn silence of 
the audience—‘presents no sadder'picture than that 
*ol<l man, blind and deprived of reason, ■wandering 
through his palace, haranguing imaginary parliaments 
and reviewing ghostly troops. He became utterly 
deaf too. All sight, all reason, alt sound of liunian 
■voices, all the pleasures of this world of God, were 
taken from him. Some slight lucid moments be 
had, in one of which the queen, desiring to sec him, 
entered the room and found him singing a hymn 
and accompanying himself on the harpsichord; ■when 
finished, he kneeled down and prayed aloud for her 
and for his family, and then for the nation, conclud¬ 
ing with a prayer for himself tli.at God would avert 
his heavy calamity from him; hut if not, that He would 
give him resignation to submit to it. He tlien burst 
into tears, and his reason again fled. Wliat proaclier 
need moralise on this story ? What wonls, save tiie 
Simplest, arc requisite to tell it ? It is too terrible for i 
tears. The thought of such misery smites me down ! 
in sutmissiou before the Ruler of kings and mCii— j 
the Monarch supreme over empires and republics—the 
mscrutable Dispenser of life, death, happiness, victory. 
Oh, brothers, I said to those who heard me first in 
America—Oh, brothers, speaking the same dear mother- 
tongue ; oh, comrades, enemies no more, let ns take a 
mournful hand together as w*e stand by this royal 
corpse, and call' a truce to battle. I^ow Jie lies to 
whom the proudest used to kneel once, and who ■was 
cast lower tlian the poorest, whom millions'prayed 
over in vain. Driven oflT Ids throne, buffeted by rude 
hands, with his children in revolt, the darling of ids 
old a^ killed before him, old Lear hangs over, her 
breathless lips, and calls—Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a 
little.. 

Tex nqt Iiis ghost, O I let liim pass, he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this roagli world 
Stretch 1dm out longer. 

Hush strife and quarrel over the solemn grave! Sound, 
trumpets, a mournful inarch. Fall, dark curtain, upon 
his pageant, his pride, ids griefs, his awfhl tragedy!’ 

Mr Tliackeray’s fourth lecture -was n merciless 
exposure of the character and habits of the Sybarite 
of Brigliton—a monarch whom, we are ashamed to 
say, we saw* hailed and’ cheered in Scotland, ns if he 
had been possessed of all the royal graces of which not 
. One was truly his. We abstain from fjoing into this 
subject for we feel that wo have reported as nindi of 
tlie demerits of the four first Quelphs as is likely to do 
knjr'itood. And this brings us to a stricture we are 
itt^Hued to make on the general tendency of this gifted 
^tor to select bad types of humanity Tor the amuse- 
iiieat of the public. He gives us noble and beautiful 
charspterSi'too: how more than admirable Ids Colonel 
’ j^ewbomei But such appear exceptional. The greater 
.number are paragons of selfishness an(j foll^. Tlii* 
wo think Tn^e to nature, ahd w| thoroughly believe 
that it has a bad effect; for when any undecided mind 
.is encouraged to think that his fellow-creatures in 

S 'eM pursue only their own interests, an^ that by 
menus, he feefe,himself justified in going intoethe 
siHiie course; Pereas a picture of the opposite kind 
Ul to act iw a good emtmple ibr such persons. 

K tha histortcai verity, wb; c^tinuallyj throughout 
felt indined to sky—' This is perhaps the 
of: the truth, about those low-minded 
'Xiugs these servile ;• but Bie age hi : 


general is not to be.depieted feoiu the bits of soandM 
which have been handed down to us, while the virtues 
of ^lie great bod^ of fiiq people have jmssed into 
oblivion.’ • e * ■ 

JURIES AS THEY WERE. AND AESk' 

TnEitE are curious tinngs to tell regaAling juries, both 
as to their ancient and tfieir modem history. Valuable 
as the institution is, we have little or no certain know- 
lodge of ilp origin. Not only have the Normans, the 
Saxons, the QaulSj^the Romans, awl even tlie Trojatta, 
in turn had ascrioed to them the lutnour of being the 
inventors of tlio system, and in turn Iwen dispossessed, 
of it, but some writers, acting like those foolish old 
testators who make a point of leaving their money to 
persons already having more tlian tlicy know What to 
do with, declare that to Alfred the (jrcat—a sovereign 
already laiu’rtd as the* inventor of lialf the noblest 
institutions of our country—tho entire credit of the 
whole matter is due. ^ 

WliQevcr was the inventor, or whatatl® psriOd of 
the birtli of tlic system, it is quite ,ccrtiun that* very 
few traces of it are to be found anterior to,tlie reign 
of 'Henry II. Of cour.se, men bad from the earliest 
times their legal squabbles among one another to 
settle, and this was usually done after a very peculiar 
fashion. Lpng before any mention of juries, we find 
tliat civil matters were decided by one of tlie parties 
swearing bow tlie facts really steod, and finding eleven 
men, usually his ne.ar neighbours, wl)» severally, on 
their oatlis, declared tliat they hclieved his account to. 
be true. • 

Criminal offences being.considered of more import¬ 
ance, in thorn, by the laws of Ethelred, this ceremony 
was made only introductorj' to one of the more peril- 
ouss and at the same time more ridieiiloas inodes of 
trial, called respectively the Fire and tho Water Ordeid, 
The practice of trying botli causes and crimes 
tlieso two methods, was common with our Saxon 
ancestors, and only K’gan to he di8Contiflued*aftcr the 
Norman invasion. 'I'rial by ordeal appears 'to hftve' 
been very repugnant to the watliko Normans, who,. 
after continuing it for a considerable time, eventually 
almost entirely abandoned it, and in its stead found^ 
the Wager of Battle. 

It is liigtily probable that the dislike which tlie 
Normans felt towards the Jldcr institution, was caused 
by some trickeries whicii they discovered in it to secure 
tlio convictioif of their own countrymen wlien accused 
of a crime, and tiie acquittal of Engiisii under similar 
circumst.ancos; and in proof of tiiis, there is a docur 
meSt stMl in existence which narrates how William 
Rufus Iiaving caused fifty Englisli to be tried by tltp 
liot iron, t^ey all escaped, while twenty NprmanS att 
suffered! ‘ Upon w^iicli tlie king said there was great 
n.aughtincss in the matter, and tliat lie would try the 
seventy^ over again by the judgment of his court, and 
would not abide by this pretended juclgrfent of God, 
which could bo made favourable or notlat pleasure.’ > 

From tlie time »f Willi#im, then, to that of Henry. 
II., tlie mode of administering justice was very siutptei 
In civil cases, a little, hard swe.aring on one side or.'.|||Ei 
otlier soon settled th« roattex; while as to tsrimjl^m 
iiy ‘figliting it out,’ a far more speedy resuU 
doubt not, obtained than is arrived at in'our 
justice at tlie present day. In Kenry’a 
the simplicity of all judicial proceeding^' 
broken in upon by the passifl|r of a famous statute, 
Usually celled riia Graifl Asiiee. IThis^tUte ordained, 
‘that in all cases in which thetiwnemip of land, the 
rights of advowson, <k tliecihkittii^^ vagsidiM!^, came is 
question, four knights qf the county should be sum¬ 
moned, who, joining with tlv%t iW^veahieh, heighbours 
of those whose righto Vvii^' ifi ’dis^^^ should 
from them, u^u iihefr: oStlto, the froth of the litottef 


















i#4«^on.’ jff titeie tvel<i!%tcw)d: not soiree in tfie 
told the kni^IltB, tto minority were dismissedi 
o^er« chosen in their stead ; and this was repeated 
mtil tweire siaa were found whgse tale was uuifofm; 
o«nd then ac!CO|din^ to it, judji'ment was given. 

This singular mode of adjudicating^appearsto have 
ever Bin;;e i>een held in gipat estimation; .for (dthougti 
other species of trial by jury soon after sprung up, the 
grand assize was not>set nisifle, but continued to be 
putjn' practice now and then down to the year 1838, 
when, for tiie last time, four knights girt with their 
Swords, and twelve^recognitors, met in .tlie court of 
Common Fleas ntWestminstcr, and Vo!re addressed hy- 
J^ie Lord Chief-justice Tindal as ‘gent'6n>en of the 
grand iriijnest, aud recognitors of the grand assize.’ 
The institution was shortly after abolished by act of 
parlionuint. 

llie grand nssip had ntforence only to those eiril 
matters which w'o Jiave Giiumciiatctl; but, both belbrc 
aj^jd after its advent, we find tlie rnetliud of trying 
cnminals bad, by tlie passing of certain .statutes, 
becomejnos^AndtnoVe complicated, until a very great 
necessity was felt for some well-defined law upon the 
subject. This caVne at last in the year 1170, iKung 
embodied'in a statute called the Statute of Kor- 
tbampton; in wliich we find, to our surprise, the trial 
by battle unmentioned, and the favourite old flre-and- 
vater ordeal reinvested with all its ancient import¬ 
ance; careful provision being made against trickery, 
by«the insertion of ji. clause which prevented the 
accused from gohig entirely free, even after having 
escaped the ordeal. 

, The words of the statute arc curious'snongli; tlioy 
declare that, ‘ when any one charged before the king's 
justices with the crime of murder, theft, robbery, or 
the receipt of any who have so offended, hy the oittlis 
of twelve knights of the hundred, or if there ,iro,iio 
knights, by the oaths of twelve free and lawful men, 
then any one .so charged shall submit to the fire or 
water ordeal; and if he fail, shall lose one foot and tlie 
right hand, ifttd also abjure the realm, and leave it 
within fbrty days ; and if he bo neouit by the ordeal, 
shaU find pledges to answer for him, and tiicn he may 
remain in the realm.’ 

This barbarous statute, however, soon fell into disuse, 
and in the reign of Henry 111. was formally abandoned; 
trial by battle then again became popular, and indeed 
was not legally done away fitli in certain cases until 
tlie year 1819. During the time of Edward 1., the jury 
system was greatly improved, and to if great extent 
resembled that of (tie present day. Knights of the shire 
wme summoned by tiie sheriff—-the origin of the pre¬ 
sent grand jury—twelve of whom had to be msaninfbus 
in presenting the guilt of a prisoner to the petty jury 
wlm were t<) try him. The petty jury, ind^d, differed 
ihim a raSfiern one in one jmjMrtnut particular; for 
tiiose composing it, after being sworn to act truly, 
heard no. evidence ftom others, but each senaroiely 
delivered a terdict founded on his own knowledge of 
the matter, »ani^ was'thus a witness as well as a jury¬ 
man, If the twelve could npt agree, the minority were, 
as in the grand. assize, turned aside, and others chosen 
iii.plaoe of them, and this was done till twelve presented 
a uniform verdict. , • . i 

It may amuse the render to know that the first civil 
vmatter tried by a jury, properly so called, of wliich any 
record has descended to tis, was an action by thei»rson 
.'rf Cliipping-Nortoti agaiipt another parson, for turning 
out of bit house ova Sunday. • 

'^It was i^untU the time of Iteiry VI. tliat witnesses 
wire sdkgiia'to be coiled, to inform th^conseiences of 
theJuij^Btepecting tlm matters in dispute, and not till 
'.••.'<late“iti'the reign of Anne tliat witnesses for a 
were heard upon oath. • I 

■ {usiaon 0 * jurymen id ‘ the good old tin»ea' { 
i:lW|rt"''.heiva'^<oe6ti oue 'of no ordinary severity^ The 


fundamental rale was, thaithe twedvelfhra 
in order to form A l^t v^ict7/1i^^ 
chosen in prcferende to aiiy otlier 
niipear,^d tlih only explMjition, if it may be 
one, is that of Sir Edward Coke, who says that 
'is a number bi Wliich the law delighteth.’ Ih.order,, 
then, to^get these twelve men to agree, all kJnde Of 
manoeuvres were used—at fiT8t,,tlic practice of : adding 
fresh juryme'n, and, turning away those who would not 
agree with the majority, technically called ‘ afforcingy 
was adopted; but this was attended with tho expense ' 
of so mucii time and trouble as to be almost useless. 
Then it became the custom to heavily fine those who 
would not agree wkh the majority, and this shortened 
matters a good deal; subsequently, the verdict of thC 
majority was Uken, the ‘ dissentients being fined or 
imprisoned ; and at last the practice was adopted which 
has descended to the present day, of confining the sacred 
twelve alone, without meat, drink, or fire. Until tlie 
verdict was satisfactory. 

In some of our old law-laioks, we meet witlf very 
amusing accounts of unfortunate jurymen being 
detected in attempting to evade this very stringent 
measure, and their peccadilloes seem always to have 
met with severe chastisement. 

Tims, in Hilary term, 6 Henry VIIT., we have a long 
account of a motion in the King’s Bench, to arrest a 
judgment olitained at the previous assizes, on the 
ground that the jurors liad ‘improperly eaten and 
drank;’ and, says the report, ‘upon examination it 
was (imiid tliat the jury had, after long consideration, 
agreed, and returning to the eourt-house to give in 
tlieir verdict, lliey saw Head, C. »J., in the way running 
to see afi ng, and they followed him, and all ate bread, 
and driink a horn of ale ; and for this, every one was 
fined forty sliillings, but the pit. had liis jndgmeqt 
stand upon their verdict.’ 'I'lie report does not inform 
u.s what fine was inflicted upon the learned judge for 
leaving tlie judgment-seat ‘ to see a fray.’ 

In another case of ‘ Mounson v. West,' about tliq 
same iicriod, the jury hail been absent so long to 
consider their verdict, that ‘ the court did suspect, 
and gave commandment that a trusty man shoiitd 
search tliehi, whicli was done, when * some had figs 
in their pouciies, and some had pippins, and some did 
confess tliat they had eaten of figs, and some that they 
had pippins, hut had not eaten thereof; whefeupori, 
after great and solemn advice and consideration, they 
wlio had eaten of the flgs were fined L.5 each, and 
they wild had pippins, of which they ^d not oaten; 
forty shillings each.’ 

Shortly afterwards, the court of Queen’s Bench 
declared, that for ‘a juryman to have swi^tineats in 
his pocket was a Iiigh niisdemeanour, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, nr both,’ 

It was not, ^owever, on the score of eating when be 
slionld have been fasting alone, tliat the jnrymafi^’s lifo 
was a hard one: if the judge considered that their 
verdict was against evidence, they might be pnnhiAied 
w^h loss of al^ their personal property, might be £Eij[<- 
prisoned for a year, and were ever afterwards considered, 
infamous; wliUe ffio amount of bullying to which thuy 
were exposed, both from tlie judge and' fkim'tro 
counsel, would scnroely be credited at tbe present day, 
They wePe tlijeatened, laughed at, and even taunted 
with being accesso;^ to the pnsoner’s gUill^ if they 
hesitated about giving the desired yeiStet.: ‘A 
enduring all tliii uncomplainingly foT some hut^(#!l 
years, we find juriei^ -about the middle of th^ siii^ennjlh. 
century, ‘suddenly attempting to ,throw off 
graceful shackles with whidi they had been;ffor'<0 
long loaded. The first important case on record in 
which a jury hplflljP stood out agalBat th^judift^’W, 
that of Sir Nicholas IhrOekmorton, tried' At ; 

Tbtoekmtntbn .wai high treiawj, and 
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ffter ^:ahttvaftfally^^ m the jmy were pl!\inasp<Mslble to,athird; and liowcan it be expected 

Winpat t/fr«c«ecf to iSnd ,'Aft« a long: that twelve reasonable belng:8 wil^.aftw'being conflned 


fay#.reporter, ^ the wd chief-justite remonAtrAted cult questions, which have been rendere||l a thpaea^r 
with'thpni ia a threatening tone, sajdng: ♦‘Reroember fold more comrilcated by the conflicting evidence^the 
youTielyes.better. Have you considered aabstantially one-sided spcecnes, and the ,nmming up? In,such «h 
tije. wiiole evidence as if was declared and recited ? The extn-mity, there is notliing for them to do but to trust 
letter dotli touchjlhe qneen’a highness and yourselves to chniico for the justice Of the.ir verdict: and accord* 
aitp ; take good heed what you do.” When he had ingly such is not uiifrequcntly done. We very jvell 
flhisiied, Whetston, the foreman, said: “My lord, we recollect a person, on whose veracity we can rely, 
have fbund liim not guilty, agreeably to our eon- jnformiiig*us. that being upon the jjiry, not many years 
sciences, and so say we all.” ’ But the jury sufiered ago, in an impdTtfflit Nisi prius cans:* ho had made up 
grievotisly for their honesty—the court committed all his mind thaftillie retiringrroom would be the scene of 
twelve to prison: four were soon discharged, on humbly a very considerable deal of difference of opinion and 
admitting that they had <Vone wrong; i^but of the argiinientatinn, but was much surprised at what he 
remaining eight, the Star Chamber adjudged that three really witnessed there. ‘They waited,’said i», ‘till 
of .them should be lined Tj.3000 oacli, and tlii^ other, the door w,as locked, and then the forenmn taking up 
fl-vc L.200 each. So much for impartiality in the a poker whieji lay ujionstheliearth, e*d: “Well, friends, 
sixteenth century. it’s a doulitl'ul c.aso; so Iiere goos: if it falls towai;^^ 

'riifookmorton’s jury had, however, ‘broken the ice,’ the chimney, the plaintiff' slni'll linvo it; if towards the 
and others were not slow in following tlieir example; window, the defendant.” The'piftcei' was hcldjperpen- 
and for more than one hundred years after, battles dictilarly on the floor, Ungers w'cre removed, as 
were being continually fought Iwtween judge and it fell on the hearth-stone, tlie plaintifiT had the vertliot.’ 
jury, with ever-varying re8ult.s. In pr>or Mrs laslc’s Another great grievaneo eonnecleil with tite present 
ease, the judge (Jeffreys) gained the day; on Williaiu system is, tliat although on a civil matter of very 
Tenn’s trial, the jury stood firm, and triumphed; but moderate importance tlie parties may, if they please, 
th* most glorious example of their suctxsss was sliewn liavc a special jury, consisting of men who, from tiieir 
upon* the trial of the seven bisliops in 1G8S,/rom education and position in society, arc enabled to uPder> 
which period we m.ay date the dec:liiie of the arbitrary ' stand all the bearings of the i;asc, and pronouncs ii 


authority which tlie judges liad Ijefore exercised. 


verdict Uiereupon in a nirich more s.atis^iictory manner 


The difficulty wliicli tlio juries experienced some than any jniy could do, yet be a o-wnfadf matter 

few hundred years ago, in making up their minds as ever so important or intricate, involving ns it fre- 
to the proper verdict to bo returned, seems to have qiiently docs the life of .a fellow-creature—whose guilt 
been cause<l in a gre.at measure tlie manner in or innocence can only be determined upon by disen- 
wbich counsel prevented by their speeches the clear tangling with the utmost nicety the most conflicting 
facts of the case from being seen. Tliat tliis was so, evidi'iice—it can only be tried by men often of very 
even as early as J6(i(), appears from a little work,, limited endowments. 


published in tliat ye.ar, called A Gukhi to .lurymtit, 
from which we select the following quaint anecdote : 


No one unused to the proceedings in our criiilinal 
courts would believe wliat strange exposures of the 


‘At a certain trial, after the state of the cause was ignorance of jiirymeii now and tlioit tak% place. JW* 
set forth in the declaration, the counsel beginning to soners liave before now liuen declared guilty, and 
speak, the foreman of the jury calls to the judge, and recommended to mercy on tlie ground tliat the jury 
tells him be bad an Iiumble suit to bis lordship, weren’t f/inVc sure, that they dhl it! A jury at Cardigan 
“Well,” says the judge, “what is it?” “My lord,” says found a man guilty of arson, mlh h.’id damans. 
he, “ it is, that now tlic state of the cause iiath been Another set of ‘ elodlioppers,’ trying a man for murder, 
set forth, we may proceed immediately to the e.xamina- and being miicb oonfiised by' the judge telling them 
tioQ:' of witnesses, and so to give our verdict wliilst that uyioii the s;tme iudicaneiit, if iv>t satisffed as to 
we remember what is materi.al, and that we may spare tlie capital crime having been committed, they could 
the labour of these gentlemen, the counsel on both find the yiriscaier guilty' of manslaughter, just as they 
sides, who, I see, are prepared to speak largely ; could on an indictment for child-murder fliid a woutnn 
for truly, my lord, if they sliall fall to w'ork ns tliey guilty of concealing the birth: after deliberating for a 
use to do, our uuderstondings will be so euiifounded loil^ whyo, found the man guilty of concealing the birth 
by their long discourse and many niceties, as we shall of the deceased ! 


not be able so rightly to judge thereof ns now we 
shall.” This was his humble motion; but the judge. 


'i'wo .siu^lar iustan(*s to the above have occurred iff 
our own liearitig, une of a poor woman tfied a^ few 


liavipf formerly been a pleader, laugheS at the honest years ago at an assize town in South Wales, for the 
Bion, anff so did all the court, except some plain people murder of her infant. Tho jury appeared to. listen to 
ftiatihad so little understanding as to think there was the east with the utmost attention; but tfhat was Uiff 
some, reason in it.’ , , general astonishment when, upon \lie cenelusion of thsf . 

know BoUwhat these honest nftn, who could ‘ summing up,’the/oreraai^ addressed the judge with* 
ifee , only three speeches at most to listen to, ‘ My lord, I wish to s&y that I am tho only man on.tlw: 
would, have done at the present day', when no less jary nnderslarJing English!’ Of coarse, nothing ooffltt 
tiian Jim. are inflicted upon th<t unfortunates who be dune in such a ciiso; the, prisoner had been.''gl^^ ' 
lutve to iiaten to them. • • into their, charge, and they were bound to cpnsfofcoir 

In. ffur.fenlightened^ age, altliohgh juries ore still acquit lier. 'I'lie foreman had therefore to 
bothers with much speaking, outlying ie all but casetO]iisbrother-jurymen,anditi8 hardIy :affi!^Mffry 
unknown,;.ffRd had their other grievances as nearly to say tlie woman was acquit^. : - 

ffeiwffte^ they woffld be happy men indeed. But such, : The other, a still more rldifittlaas iff.stffnee of jury 
: ali^ is'ffot the case; for glaring defects yiet^remayi in ignorance, occurred not long ago on tbp^estern Oiicnit. 
t^lfftto^insUtuticJn. One of the most important of Amauwas inflicted for burglaigi:.; tt!S proofs were ^ 
.tStefS), jj, of. course, tlie abomihable practice of starving clear against liim, he having the* 

iW|w lull) a verdict. Qur moft naadfal procedure it was presumed no .defence att^pteA: 

lM^O|vJffries acaadfs when Iffcl^a ap,*but tliat is cqunsel, however, made a longjiff^ iff^ng siiceclifr aAd 
'£1. - werybody knows how difficult it is, very ofteuy |o protested that he-. jff off lo: be* iffnaoent. 

as The judge. told 'tliff;;;jhtl^^thllUi^tit..v^ 










SiA'to *»«» tipi M tbe?' ccndd 

4^Hr <x>of^iDg « momeatt theif« ta round and 

of‘Not KttiUy,' to 
tte aroasenat^ ^ erory oiil- m couist. Of.coar8a 'ihe, 
wUonsr waa, without further ddettion on the case, 
dUeharged. Meeting ona of the jurymen next day, we 
{|oIitely inquired the reasons which uifiuenced them fn 
giving sd euriensji verdictC and met with tbe.foliowiiig 
reply: ‘ Well, dr» we ];» most on us P —^ men, and 
ftMgh the Iitmnon judge said As thought the prisoner 
werS guilty, oio* recorder [who was the man’s counsel] 

' said M thought he warn’t, and we like to stick up for 
our recorder I' • ‘ , 

fOf coarse, it is at all tiroes easier to po}^'out defects 
than to suggest ^medies; but for the two grievances 
we have mentioned, the cures are so simple and 
ohviouq^itt the one case, to take tiie verdict of the 
majority, as is done in Scotland, and with a very 
ingenious modificktioh in Frapce; in the other, to 
allow of special juries in criminal trials-^tliat though 
th& defects tliemselves have become venerable on 
account of thje|f antiqtity, we—with, we believe, almost 
everytofie who knows anything of the practical bearing 
of the'subject—^Itope yet to see the day when such 
inconsistehcies will no longer exist in this all-!miK>rtant 
and most noble institution. 

AN ADVENTUnE ON DARTMOOR. 

Ir not very often that a doctor gets a tickct-of-leave; 
either be is hig^ up on the ladder, and his sick patients 
qattsit not he n^lected, or he is low down on the lailder, 
and is afraid if he leaves his post for a d^y lie shall be 
otUtul by those above and below iiim, and And iiis two 
or'tiiiee paying patients picked up, and carried off 
before his return. Any way, it is not easy to get off: 
if he has plenty to do, lie waits till he has less; if he 
W nothing to do, till he has more; and sure it is that 
there is no pijofeasion the members of which are so 
‘ tied by the legs ’ as those of the medical. Tlie only 
tMug that gives a doctor furlough is sickness—his own, 
I mean. A good fit of illness sometimes saves liis life, 
by catting him off from the possibility of work—from 
that endless wear and tear of body and mind which 
strStes so deep at the roots of life and health. 

• A severe attack of fever, which had for a long time 
threatened to withdraw me from the lie.-ivy struggle 
X' had fur some ^years maintained with the toil of 
life, was, by God’s mercy, abated ; the weary hours of 
convalescence were past, and the plea^.nt sentence, 
ihat an entire change of air and scene mmt be resorted 
m-before 1 again foc^d a single patient, hail been pro* 
hounceA And so, obedient to the agreeable mqndaM.-, 1 
)i^ my home 5 and after a week spent in a quiet lodging 
on the Wdem of the moor, found myself, though cer¬ 
tainly not irell enough to return togny town'duties, yet i 
deeidediy at.tiiat stage of recovery which would sanc¬ 
tion, und indeed c^led for a more active and inspirit- 
ins mode of life than 1 had as yet ventured to phrsne. 

X hod often longed for the opportunity now offered 
fo> to seuch out and inspect spme of the curious 
Djmidical remains which around on Dartmoor, espe- 
otally some new discoveries lately made by Mr Whitley 
of'Truro, I theiefmw m|ide m}( arrangements for a 
&w days’ wsdking excursions, gave up my lodgings at 
AiMvy, and took my course southward, designing first i 
Im the Deweritone Book, then crossing Cadaford 
SHdfe, to inspect this newly discovered British village, 
ta tdiy s.other r^ci^of ^6 ancient Britons on Trowles- 
f and then to make my way rig^it through 
^ partly hj' any convey- 

■he^abte- to hire passing throng Fiince’i | 
- IROiStamiiWt to visit Qreat Miston, and-thence to strike 
SHltetofd Tor, see the circles, the Tolmen, 
relics bjHDstaor Rook, and aiuto 


R■:■was.^a■;lovely''ds®i^itt;^^i*turt'':tiMti^■ln^ .spirita.’- 
elated by the combined ieffitom of thW:: 

the pure hUirair, whkh toWys hlhws ovtur-BrntmotiS^^ ( 
I set off on my expedition. croated WigT^ Dow^ 
viidted iihaugh Bridge, anfi Wore nbon found layoff 
seated exultant ea the top of the Dewetstone BbtsU^ 
amidst its roa$;h granitic crags, ever green with Ivyv 
and the'spreading fringe mos{| (^Trichostoma /mmi), 
between which cropp^ out tufts of heath, trees- m 
monntain-ash, now bright with berrms, and other wild^i 
flowers, which gave life and variety to the cofoutiag of" 
that beautiful scene. 

After resting here, and partaking of the food which 
my wallet suppliedi I again gird^ up my strength, 
went aside to visit Saddleborough; and then cresting 
Cadaford Bridge, followed the course of the beautifm 
little river Tlyra to Trowlesworthy Tor. It wasgetting 
towards evening before I had completed my survey iff 
the many interesting relics of our British forefsthen 
wliicli are found on this wild hillside; and as 1 stood 
among the mighty masses of unhewn granite, disposed, 
in siiiall circles, and partially liidden in the earth, which 
marked the spots which liad been the homes of fami¬ 
lies, nnd pondered on tlieir moiles of life, and tboi^ht 
of tlio young children who had been there born and 
brought up; of the youths and maidens whose iiearts 
had there beat in unison; of the parents who had laid 
their children down to sleep the sleep of death among . 
those wild breeay slopes; and of flie aged men and 
women who had there begun and ended their course-- 
toy attention became so deeply absorbed that 1 did not 
notice tiie shades of evening had begun to foil, until a 
soft drizzling rain descending on me, accompanied by a 
chilling wind, led me to rouse myself, and look abonl 
for a place where 1 might obtain shelter for the night. 

It is no pleasant thing to be sarprised by night |p 
a wild solitude, and when once the idea had arisen 
in my mind tliat such was likely to. be my case, I lost 
no time in seizing my stick and wallet, and. setting 
off at full trot down the slippery turf, in that whli^ 

I took to be the direction of the farmhouse where I 
had rested on my way to tiie Tor, hoping that I might 
get leave to shelter tliere, in a Wii, even, if I coedd 
not find better accommodation. But 1 was not fated 
to reach oven this doubtful place of refuge. The 
district was wliolly unknown to me, and I h^ walked 
so many times round and across the hill, that 1 knew 
not by wliicli way I had approached it"; so, in* my 
liastc, I took the wrong path, -and found myself, ere¬ 
long, opiiositc an unknown hill, between which and 
myself lay a brook of some width and depth, its whole 
bank on either side of so wet and boggy a nature, that 
I could not attempt to cross it. Along its couraot 
skirting towards the right hand, I, howeveri. socm 
found myself on stony ground, but in the midst of a . 
wild iieatli, over which lay scattered huge blocks of 
moorstone, Iik& flocks of sheep lying asleep; *'Bpgs 
lay all round me, marked out by the peculiar flowtira 
which always.occupy them, the red sundews (DruSira), 
j'cyow spikes of asphodel (_Narlheciim omfrt^rwn), laA 
above all, acreA of ground covered with the tassel-Mlfo 
down of tiie cotton-grass {Eru^horium mguttpbldim^ .. 

I knew not which way to turn; so, being thtwoughlf 
wearied, I thought (the best thing I coitid do wtoi to . 
creep into the^ shelter offered me by an overiMtogin^ 
mass of stone, and ||iere to lie tiown and wMt till: t^e 
rising moon^ in case she vouchsafed her prntoiH^ 
or, at the worst, till the eariy dawn should tifl&id ton ' 
light enough to extricate myself ftom my wvj^naii^ i 
position,'' ■ 

1 had some biscuits and a small 'iBask of 
pocket, so that I was rot'^obliged to go qtoto 
to bedand aftec haitoig partaken of tois 
into a snug dry. comef, and soon JsU wleefi,' 

■ know,n'ot:hpW'"lonff.X?'had,'iti^‘i>wltaavt'si^. 
'disturbed bysi^d:tito' 















litetiag; lima suddanljr aronsadifi 

look for ilm i^f at my ara* gate, a 

cry vhieli hitd not qnfre4^°*>ly awaked me to a day’s 
attar rainly fwling for my bed-curtaina 
^ wondering, when I pdttay leg, as I ttmuglA, out of 
bed,> tliat it was still on the same leael, I at last rolled 
«Ver, tinted np, and perceived what wtarmy true posi> 
tion> 'The tain had ceased, and the clear Atll moon 
vaa pouring floods ofivhite light over the moor; and 
io I left tlw shelter which had prdved so ikiendly to 
• me, and stepped oat into the moonlight. But now the 
eiy I had before heard again sounded in my ears: it 
was the. voice of a little child, and evidently very near 
to me, for I could plainly distingnigh that the words it 
Uttered were: ‘ Mother, mother, do’ee come.’ Then came 
a low mournful wail, and then again, in louder and 
agonised tones, the same words: ‘ Mother, motlier, do'ee 
come.’ I shouted aloud, and in encouraging tones and 
words bade tlie little one tell me where she was. 
‘Here ’ticked in the mud,’was the reply; and guided 
by tlie sounds, I became aware that the child must be 
very near me; and presently, by the moonlight, I saw 
a little creature, apparently not more than an infant, 
squatted on the ground within a few yards of the spot 
on which 1 stood, but behind a belt of such deep bog- 
water that 1 knew it would be no easy matter to reach 
it. Calling to the little wanderer not to move, and 
promising speedy help, I skirted the piece of water 
untiUl came to a* place which afforded me a passage. 
With the aid pf a stout walking-stick, and stepping 
very carefully from one heap of ruslics and heath-roots 
to another, 1 'at last contrived warily to approach the 
spot where the poor ciiiUl was, and found that the 
^ice had proceeded from a little girl nut more than 
four or flve years old, wiio had got stuck in the wet 
mud, and could not move. Site had no doubt been 
timpted by the glowing tints of the asphodel- and 
tassel heath, or tlie snowy tufts of the cotton-rush, and, 
had reached that point, and tlicn been unable to find 
her way out, had been benighted there. There, how¬ 
ever, she was, sunk far above her knees in mud, 
weeping and wailing with cold, liunger, and fear, and 
as yet not saved, for between her and me, near as she 
'was, lay a pool so deep and deceitful-looking, that 1. 
was afraid to venture through it. The spot on which 
X, stood was so small, and so surrounded by deep mud, 
i^at I could not take off my boots and stockings; but 
turning up my trousers, and firmly iiianting my foot 
«n the most promising spot 1 could see, I gauged the 
: mud with niy stick, and found that it was not much 
more than mid-leg deep at that point; so withdrawing 
the gauge, I put my foot in its place, sinking deep 
in tlte coldest of fluids, and felt out a place for the 
second step in like manner; and so by degrees suc¬ 
ceeded, St the ex|)ense of making my clothes one mass 
of mud, in reaching the little child, tucking her up 
undeismy arm, leaving her shoes—if sHe had any—in 
the mire, and at last fairly getting her and myself to 
tana firms. 

My ‘treasure-trove’ was a pretty little slight eirl, 
^toly dressed, although of course novT well splasned | 
firem head to foot. She could give no account of her- 
sell^ but that her name was ‘ Titty,’ that she saw 
*pit^ fowtus,’ and went to pick tl^em, and got ‘ ’ticked 
in the ming’ s # 

A sioe predicameiA I was infl HSre, on a wild 
lullslde, near midnight, covered with mud, wet, and 
teoding a poor little child by the hand, who was os 
wot, d^y, and tired as myself, and without a notion 
whii^ way to turn, or where to seek food afhd slater 
IhrMtiisf ofus. 

1 walked along wkh mf little wailing companion 
■< my thoughts tonsil the stories <rf 

' I bad ever bemd, Mit foremhst cime one 

told me only a day or two before, As 
.1^^ sad 1 comfo^ 


myself ^ the remerohranoa that the same merely 
band wbieh had shielded that poor little wanderer ftom 
harm would surety guide my steps; and vsith titank- 
fnlaess to ^<><1 t^et He had thus graciou^y Used’ime-aB' 
an instrument in savitig this poor baby, f betoh^t Bis 
guidance and protection for us both. 'Flio story 1 had 
heard was of at little girl of between three and fomr 
years old, who had strayed 'from her parent^’ cottage 
amid those wild hills., .When the little thing woa 
first missed, which was in the evening of the same day 
she had wandered away, a diligent search was begun, 
but in vain. It was fine w'arm weather in July, SO 
that hope was^ertertained that if 4ie poor babe bod 
lost herself Among the hills, she would not suffer 
materially, aild would be found in morning; but 
morning came, and with it a renewed and extended 
search, but still in vain—the child could not found, 
nor was tliere the least trace of Iier to be s<%n, and 
deep and agonising were the fears (ff the poor parents. 
Had .she suhk in a ^og? Had gipsies stolen her? 
Did she lie dead in some wild waste, murdered, ^>r 
starved, or killed by some diresaceident ? A second , 
night and a second day pas^d in anguiafl anff dispense. 
It was on Tuesday morning the citild had latt been 
segn, and now it was Friday, and all efforts'to find her 
had proved vain. Tlie wiiole neiglibourliood for miles 
round had been roused, and bands of men and women 
had sougiit together or separately in every direction 
they could think of, witiiout gaining the least clue. 
But now a new idea occurred to some of them: all 
the sheep-dogs of the district 'were gathered togetner, 
and taken out to seek the poor lost famb: and they 
found her. ,Shc lay, without her clothes, under a 
stack, not more than a mile and a half from her home, 
alive, and no otlierwise injured than by the exhaustion 
of tlirce days’ exposure and starvation; and was broun^t 
home to her mother. The poor baby’s own account 
witen she was sufficiently recruited to give it, was, that 
she hod wandered on the hill, and coujd not find her 
way home; that when night came, site took off her 
clotiies, folded , them up, and put tliem«undpr a bqish 
—where indeed next day they were found as she 
described—and then lay down to sleep, going to bed 
I in tliat wild waste. She said that she could not put 
on lier clothes again, so she liad run about or lain still 
without them; no doubt the consciousness that.they 
were there thus acting as a charm to chain hmr to the 
one spot, until exhaustioniprevented^iier from moving. 
She said she had ‘ screeched and screeched till she 
could not scipech any more;’ that she had lieard the 
dogs, but was afraid to speak Ics^ they should hurt 
heri By the evening of the day she was found she 
ww alnjust as well as ever, and able to run about.* 

This story, which I liad so lately heard, weighedi 
much on my mind; for in a district so wild that a 
ciiild coulff lie und^wovered within a mile*and a half 
of her home, whilst all the neighbours were in teordi 
of her, what chance had I, a stranger, to the place) of 
finding* my way, or of making out to Whom my pooi 
little companion belonged ? . * - * , 

But amidst these troubled thoughts there wot otMi 
most pleasant one—I ha^ surely saved a life. 
little creature, sentient, hopeful, immortal, who enpt 
along by my side, o% whose,warm breath touohed.^^nto 
cheek as she nestled in my arms, «id slept 
bore her onward, was no doubt most dear to 
Probably there was some home where teiTor, da .:ii«r 
account, caused wakeful eyes and pining huirti, !^ 
I should have the joy of ^egtowing theb lAild to 
them; and so, inspirited by these thoug^its, 1 pressed 
onward, and,*) my great rejoicing, i^oovered a cart- 
track, which I judged to lead to some mine. BbUoivw 
ing tills for a tim^ 1 at; steady 

• Thil circumstance deotn*M 

the vilixige ^ 











Vhioh i b^lfevei): tb a'^tifb, (^nd 

VU%itttbPned by tltt boipai, 1 ftiade'iniy wayiowwdi it, 
M^wund that a decenHodbitigr liui^ built of bldcka 
Jrf m«brrftone*#<w before ine, and through jita window 
ahone the light of a oHeetful fl/fe, I knoelced at the 
door,: but obttfincKl no anawer. I knocked again, but 
though I heard aounda ixim within, I*atill received no 
anawer. ' Then, i called, a'nid represented ray case and 
that of my poof little companion, whose voice was 
now joined witli mine in begging mammy to ‘ ope a 
doof;’ A woman’s heart was within, for as soon as 
the child was mentipnod, the door w.aa unbatTed. We 
were admitted into the luom. Lfttle Kitty seemed 
bewildered by the light, and by not findipg her mother, 
as tho poor babyjiad seemed to expect, and the woman 
'who had opened the door took lier from me, and 
exciain^ng; ‘Bless the poor little maid, her’s in a 
jturty pickle sure enough,’ led her to the Are, hy which 
stood a table w'itlf'bremi and qj;lier food on it, looking 
much as if some one had hastily left it.' 'Ihe iiouse 
consisted of one long low room, open to the rafters, 
and a little kfin-ta 'lAiich opened from it, and seemed 
a BortdfVash-house. Twtj beds occupied one end, in 
one ofVhich lay Some one, but wlietlier it w.as a male 
or female* I could not tell, as tho whole person, h*ad 
add all, was covered with the bed-clothes. 

•’Tis my son, sir,’ said the woman: ‘lie’s sick.’ 

‘ I am a doctor,’ said I: ‘can 1 prescribe for liim ?’ 

‘There’s no nee<],’ said she hastily, seeing me torn 
toi^ds the bed. ‘ITo,'s fast asleep now, ami ’tis only 
a bit of a cold.’, 

Taking it for granted that tliero was not inueli tlio 
matter, I now thankfully accepted soiup of tlie food 
she offered me, of which she liad .already given some 
to the child, aiid taking off my w'ct boots and stock¬ 
ings, I set them before the Are to dry. The good 
.Woman, having Arst poured some waroi w’ater into a 
pan, now took poor little Kitty, and gave licr a good 
washing; thep laid her in licr own bed, mid at my 
request removed a bundle of clean straw into tlie 
little offset from the room for me, as I preferred 
being alone to occupying a place in the overheated 
kitchen. 

As I talked to the ■woman, and tried to And out 
from her whence it was likely my little coiupanion 
Strayed, I heard a slight movement amongst the 
Iwd-clothes of tlie sick man, and glancing that way, 
I saw a round lgillet-Iicad#.witli scarcely a sprig of 
Iniir on it, rise up, followed by the upper part of a 
body, strange to s-iy, fully clothed in tfay-gannents, 
but of what hue kind I could not discover. I took 
so notice; and after^ic hud gazed at me long enough 
to satisfy him, the owner of tiic head lay dowp again, 
and sU was still. 

' ■ Preparatory 'to ensconcing myself in my corner, I 
took aty coat, and hung it by the Are fb dry, apd 
at my hostess’s suggestion, after I had retired, 1 rolled 
myself in an old jmtchwork quilt which she brought 
me, and gave her my trousers, vest, and sMrtfto get 
dri^, she pronusing* to brush tliem and bring tliem 
to me in the morning. I ,took tlm precaution, how¬ 
ever, of taking out my purse, and some letters that 
were in my pockets, before I gave them to her, for 
1 did not quite like the ipystery«of (he sick man, and 
thought it more discreet so to do. 

^ Weary as I was, I could not sleep. I lay listening to 
dash of a mountwn^strcam.wluch ran by the hut, 
lend considering what I. should do in case I was unable 
.'46discover the home qp6e poor child; for my hostess 
-wto Whom 1 had pTopose<1 that she should remain 
'ijot'i I cBhld And out to whomfshe belonged, 
:P*y fur her trouble ahd expmise—had 
sfdedBlbOTl^^lj^arge, "saying that she must leave the 
liettse ulllppir- to go a journey; to that there would 
w)» care of the child. I was alsq.jmt 
^ 'WHMIwto' Abmit tiie pretended steeper, and busied 


Mytolf hy^ forming, plans T^ defeAdiug nf^^ i^ 

I be tttttoked, How hittoy .thdhgiltt ito 
much care and anxiety-Wb expend hi fonhinc gimis to 
meet emergendes which never ocearl So itrwto-Wkdi' 
me thif night. • Nothing fia!ipeneii; gnd 1 ibll esleepl 
and slept quietlyvuntil broad daylight awoke me! : On 
awaking. 1 stPfi by the height of the sun that it must 
be gettiiTg late; and as I heari^no sound in tlie outto 
apar.tment, I thought I might venture to roll myself up 
in my quilt, and make an irruption into the room of 
the slceiXTs for my clothes. Gently openihg the dobf, ■' 
1 peeped round the comer, and saw that tlie gooii 
laily and my little charge Jay fast asleep; so stepping 
lightly towards tlxp Areplace, I hastily gatherto up 
the garments which hung there—just able to discern 
tliem by tlip glimmer of light wliich shone through the 
sIiiittcTS, and slipped back to my shed, intending to rub 
off tlie dirt, and thus dress. Imagine my wrath and 
dismay when I fonnd that, instc-ad of my good shootings 
jacket and brown diick-trousers—I had nothing but 
a ftill suit of the Dartmoor prison-garments, yelKiw on 
one side of the body, and brown on tlie other! Inspired 
by rage and indignation, I rolled myself again in my 
quilt, and 5allie<1 forth to the sleeping dame, sliouting 
as I went for redress. ‘ Wlierc is my coat? Wliat have 
you done with niy trousers and all my clollies ? ’ I said 
as 1 shook her sternly by the shoulder; but I shook 
and screamed iii vain. She was like the sleeping 
lieaufy of eastern tale, and could not be awakened. At 
last, however, my hehaviunr roused her, and she sat 
bolt upriglit in bed, and after a time lier uiulerstanding 
grasped the truth. ‘'I'lie villain! the rascal!’ she 
exclaimed: ‘ tliat’s Iiow lie serves me; that’s wliat 
get for my kindness! takingnf un in,.and feedingof uh, 
and letting un creep into my son’irbed wlicn you corned 
—and then telling lies for un! 'riiat’s liow the dirl^v 
varmint sars me. Wliy, air, he. corned to my door two 
Iiours after niglitfall, and a lifted up the latch, and iu 
a walks as easy as if he’d a kiiowed me all my days;, 
and tlien he says : “ You do sec wliero I do come from. 
Well, ’tw'd he a pity if 1 was touk’t, wid?—widn’t? 
'Ticoiild be a. pity, cans for why: before I was laid 
hold on, I’d knock you down and kill you!” and he 
up wi his Ast jist as thuf he were a gwain to do it^ 
“Now you mind me!” a 8.sys;.“if you’ll And me 
quarters for two or tliree days till the search is gone 
over, I ’ll gie thee tliese shiners;” and he shewed me a 
lienp of money : “but if yon let on a word'about me to 
anybody, I ’ll kill you, and Aay you alive afterwards; 
so now you can choose,” he says. Says I:. “ I don’t want 
to do e no hurt. I’d sooner ye did get off than nqt; 
for I do often think must bo a hard life ye do lead lip 
there to the prison; so you can eat and drink what 
I 'vo a got; and if anybody do-come, you can get into 
bed, and I’ll say ’tis my sick son.”’ 

‘And BO you helped him to my clothes to get off iul’ 

1 said, half inclined to laugh at the ludicrous st^ne to 
which I was an actor. 

‘ No, sir, that I did not. I liung up your clothes to 
drjr, and didn’t know but what they was there ::to thiji 
minute. That* rogue he’vq a took’tsum suretoougfi, 
and I thought he were sound asleep all the time! ’ * ; 

Tliat the woman spoke truth, was evident. ^ 
rejoicing thatl had «.t all events saved my parse; I pat 
(XI the hetefnl suit of the felon; and a^r partaktog 
of the corafoltablc^ breakfast ^y hostess -pepared 
for little Kitty and me, and remunerating her fixe 
trouble, 1 again sallied forth, much aonoyto at } 
strange position in which 1 found mywlf; yet half 
amiued tft the absurdity of it, and laughing iP toy’ 
mind at what my friends and patients witold; thiiAstf’ j 
they had a glimpse of* me walking over toe 
dressed^in a convietecfrfeion'a' garb, and ieadi^ ; 

barefaetided &nd bareAtoted child; (U' four yOaigi old, by 
the hand. Such a way of enjoying a hdidgyi. k i - . 

However; there vrOs no help tor % I to toe owto;. 
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of it. So onwi^ other n^^tors when apptelien^Jedf tninipcd up eotne 
, J;wiBht -8©Ma thi^ story , tpNget off, and they wpro not ijoing to let ihe 

t» wWdi n>y li 08 t«#s orthe post night had told me I escape fhr any such nonsense,' I tlien gave my name, 
^'is m^t^tiicely to meet with an owner for little Kitty, ami demati,ded tojic taken, before the next mn^sira^ 
Jt woe a giorioiia .mbmin^ And the scenery so iHld and s-aying timt if tliey aiid not do so, 1 would'prbci^ 
so ye^■grand, that I longed to make some sketches; against.them the moment-I was released 'V^eth^it 
Imt sifted as I was, this was not tosbe thought of. was that they saw reason from my words and mansw 


wiliJerDefis of Imntli and goTsc, intergperRed witli exten- examined before they proceeded further. 


about the owner of the child, but found it empty, and thank mo for fny kindness to the poor baby. 1 think, 
proceeded to the next, where were only^some little indeed, that Kitty’s warm demonstriAions of affection 
children, who ran aw'ay at my approach. The third did moo^ f(> convince the men of office that I was not 
1 tried was in the same case; all the doors were wide the culprit they had conceived mo to he, thaiPall my 
open, but the inhabitants were absent. Concluding own assertions and dissentient aemonstrauees put 


that the people were gone to their work, I pursued my 
way towards a village I pbserved a little way before 


together. * * 

Matters liad now Iwgnn to improve. My guardians 


me. Here the matter was cleared up. Groups of assumed a more civil tone; and tie peojde of.the house, 
people stobd hero and tliere in eager talk; some who hail heard my story, clwered me by'tlic stssiirancc 


pews of deep import had evidently reached the that ‘ the squire’was a ‘'cute man,’siiid just, and that 
colony: h^’d soon see how matters stood; and in eompliance 

, , u 11 • .u '"'*•'** "’y request 1 was at once marched up to the hall, 

Old men and hclilanis m the street followed by' the beadle and half tlie parish; and within 

. X)o propliesy upon .1 danger.,,jsly- entering the village, I stood in 

» , ,. Ihej si,aae their iie.ads; little jnstico-rooru of the squire, waiting until he 

An. whisper one anc hor m the ear. * 

wr. fl! M 7T ’ ’^‘-‘lieved that my appearance wlls not of the most Jre- 

Whilst ho that heaiK makes triLnittnl actifHi i . i r *i • i a j* 

With W-Iinldcd bi-oiTs, with nods, and rolling eves. ! character. I was thin and Jaunt fwm the 

" ■ I elleets of iihijss, weary and .hinguid from tlie eflects of 

It was evident that sonic groat exclleiiient prevailed, j the fatigue 1 had gone through in the last twen^- 

So eager were all in their talk, that—as I suddenly | four hours, bly hair had ail been cut off during 


yirned 'a corner into the main street where tiie people my fever, which gave me the true convict look; 1 wore 
were assembled—none noticed me, and 1* liad time tin; prison garb, and had neither shoes nor stockings; 
to observe one principal group, which attracted my, mdreover, 1 was dirty and grim-looking enough to 
attention. A pretty, very young widow stood witli represent any amoniit of scoumlrelship you please, 
pale and anxious face, and weeping bitterly, by the Such was my appearance, when a wcll-VIressed, rather 
side of an old man with long wliUe locks; he was leanish man of middle age, followed by .ajive^-servaiit 
blind, but his face, wliich was lunied towards me, hearing writing materials, entered the room, lie 
expressed dismay and horror. Two police-officers walked towards the table with a manner of judi- 
■were near, and were talking earnestly together, whilst ■ cial severity, took his seat, and without more tlian 
several men and women stood round, all expressing l>y a cursory glance at me, received tlie policemen’s 


their gestures some strong feeling or otlier. It was j 
but for a moment I had watched this group, when 


information of the nature of the business, which was 
given in few words. He then looked; up at me, his 


suddenly little Kitty broke from me, and screaming eye wandered over my Mrsoii, then fixed on my 
‘Mother! mother!’ sprang towards the young w'idow, couiiteiianee, whilst a strange flickerTbg smile rose on 
who turned quickly round, saw the child, and with a his lip. Thijp he looked more earnestly, jumped up 
cry of joy received her into her outstrctulicd arms, from his chair with a hearty laugh and outstretched 
'Ihe scene was most interesting, and I stepped forward hand, exclaiming: ‘ Dr Kriglitman r How d’ye do, my 
■with a joyful feeling to greet the mother, and tell lier go#d fallow ? ■Vi’liy, doctor, who would ever have 
the tale of her little-one’s delirerancc, when, in an .thought to sec you in such a pickle! lou, they^y 
instant, the two policemen fell on me, seized me, ‘ neck “ ape of form,” in a runaway convict’s garb !, Come; 
and ‘crop,’ as if I had been some fierce beast, collared sit down dty friend ^you must dine with mejp-day, and 
me, Xftd, in spite of remonstrance, thrdst manacles on we 'll soon trim you up a little. I ’ll be auswerable for 
my bands; and tlien, amidst the jeers and shouts your runaway, niy gowl fellows,’ said he to the ^liOe., 
<ff :4he juveniles, the execrations of;-the men, and ‘ He’s mo convict, but iny good friend Dp Brightmanj 

iRviUng of tl»e women, I was jgj^^cd off' towards of-, who helped me out of»deatj,i’s clutches last 

toe .village.inn,awhere a conveyance *10 take me,*as year; and glad am 1 to help him put of yours now/ 
they said, ‘back to my cell,’ was to be procured, added he with a gdod-hunffiured laugh. . , , 

On ray way, the policemen told me that I was not ‘Come, my fiieiids,’ I said, ‘you have .heUameid 


■nTSUng of tl» women, I was off' towards of-, who helped me out of* death’s clutdiea last 

toe village.inD,awhere a conveyance *10 take me,*as year; and glad am 1 to help him put of yours now/ 
they said, ‘back to my cell,’ was to be procured, added he with a gdod-hunffiured laugh. . , , 

On ray way, the policemen told me that I was not ‘Come, my fiieiids,’ I said, ‘you hav^ .heUaini^ 
rally draigM with evading my sentence by running civilly, and done no more than your duty; Bo<lMrol|i 
away, hut also with chUd^stealing, and gave me po a little recompense Tpr yod out of the purse of tlie 
.imderstand that ‘tifb gentkme\ wkOso purse and gentleman whom 1 robbed;’ and I gage tlipm a 
papers I had last night stolen’Tiad given notice at sovereign, which sent them away in sufficiently good* 
the Itry Bridge station of my whe^bouts, and that humour with me, though vowing vengeance the 
they ,were on Hie way to Dvme Koreman’a cottage traitorous vagabond w'ho had^ut them on, such i fklse 


itbem thit 1 was the gentlbman robbed, and thdr my dressing-room, and let me |$t yipU, out a Bttlp 
fit^i^aft. the escaped convjct ^ equally in vMn Hiat before I present yon to and my 

’t^la l^ara the history of my todiu|: &8 child. <Ko daughters. Bnt hpw cameytWfnPt to recognise me,?* 
f&ht»t,^ they ;sMd ‘those fine clothes and ti||at * ‘ Why, Sir Jphn/ J- have 

dcop’i^lM^ loc^d lHcelt. ^AUescapedcraivicts, and changed ybur aj^pewt^e .a^^^^^ as my,. 


























lilb ho al'w«iy» pkttMd to tpeak to him, aod to totorn 
UkcmMMeft The jtoquaiata^oce vritll ths child ted to 
ohe with tfa«Mother« ao<i iftat ended ia hev betrothal 
to the a]^t«oaiu^ loved each other aincerely; 

and the vreddiogHlay wag tfiVed. One«moTntn|!.(jaat 
s iDodtIi twdere toat appointed tinie)atbe young man 
vM paaaing the cottage’ early, when a little voice call- 
ii^ hig dog, which glutred hii afibction for t8e child, 
at^ed hia atepa. JHe {)au8ed to lift up and Icigs the 
<dlttbby <d}ild. ‘Kay £^win go ghodt too 7 ’ asked the 
.littleone. ‘Not yet: when Edwin ig bigger,’ waa the 
N|dy. ‘Go in now, darling.’ And wiiisUing to hia dog, 
tho<aportaman walked away.. The boy looked eameatly 
after him. Wliat thoughts passed^ through his little 
brain no one may say, but just when his IViend was out 
of sight, he toddled after him) calling on hM to stop. 
Only a stranger cow-boy, wlio happened to M passing, 
aaw or heard him, and Ae took no notice, but passed 
on in dull indifference. 

There was a spot of great beauty in the neiglibour- 
bood-*a tree-enclosed, fern-covered hollow, wl»ere a 
brooklet trickled in silvery music over a rocky, pebbly 
bottom. Hither the baby found his way, and had 
probably intended to paddle in the water, for one small 
red shoe was found close to the margin, but the whir 
of a roused covey caused him to turn round. The next 
minute there was the report of a gun: a shrill cry— 
only one—and then the dog with a howl burst through 
the thicket, followed by his master. What a ^iie 
was there for the September sun to look upon ! The 
infant boy lay on his back, his long fair curls dabbled 
in blood. He was dead. Hours afterwards, the howling 
of the dog brought aid to the slayer, who was found 
insensible beside the slain, and restored him to a life of 
misery. We need scarcely say, that all unweeting as 
had been his deed, the mother could not meet as she 
hlid met the destroyer of her cliild. Their {(aths ever 
after lay apart, and were alike sorrowful beyond all 
mere earthly comfort. 

Say, what remains when hope is fled ? 

She answered: Endless weeping, 
is to be hoped, however, that like the mother of 
Egtomont, she found at last ,i 

A patience to her grief, 

for, like her, she reared a memorial to her son, which 
referred to a hope that fadeth not. In the lonely fcm- 
dingle where the accident happened, stands even now 
a wooden cross with these words carved on it—‘Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The keen sportsman never again took gun iti hand, 
nor. could, even in old age, hear the report of one with- 
. out shuddering. 

But it is over the chase especially that the poets, 
from the days of Bobin Hood, have thrown the glamour 
of thete spells. Of him, some of our jarliest ballads' 
sing, uid succeeding ages have conspired to lend the 
charin of verse to the free, gleeful spor^i'of Sherwood. 
']^e*rough^S of the earlier ditties nny be well con- 
t^ted by one of the last centuryw- - , 

Z, ' . The por&ls of the east divide ; 

The orient dawn is just descried 
■'■j:.... Mild and gray; 

The starry fires elude the right; 

Tlie shadows fig before thewlight . * • 

TaraSmy. 

, • NpWj hark! tba woodland haunt is found, 

For now the merry bugles sound 

. , Their silvan lay. • 

, .. Al eaob stfoet meaetfos floats along, . 

9weet echo wakes heranimic song 

- .y ./ ■ 

^V'•%V .'The *ta® now rouBudi right ojRvard spews 

' 0*«'biu bwot: and. nteada - ’. ,:■■■■ 

.■ ■ ■ »a.^j.foto,tostray} 


' ’isi^'.ftght the thouthig:p«»Swj«t8^view, 

V '. £ii: th« daabmg hounda 

-Far away;.' 

All day, untir^, hit route we ti«o«i 
, Exulting in the joyous chase ' V . 

• Of such a daj't 

At lengftt, at mild eve's twilight gleam. 

He’s t^en in the valley stream ’ ZZ. 

* Faraway. 

This is pretty; the burden of‘Par away’ has UQund 
of the distant horn and the faint echo, but'it lacks 
the spirit of Shaksyeare’s • » ^ 

What si^ he have that killed the deer 7 &c. 

and of some of the older sporting songs. There is a 
pretty one4>y Henry Neele, with a burden of— 

To the forest, my meriy men all, * 
supposed.to have been,sung by thi? Bed King before 
his last fatal hunt—one of the most poetical events, 
perhaps, wbieli are attached to the records of the Chase; 
but we cannot at this moment rcAill it. 

Scott’s ‘Chase,’ in tiie Ldilfo/ the Lake, ftlse the 
legend of Bufus, too well known tft need repfetition 
hese; but there is one passage in it which edhtrasts so 
charmingly with Shakspeare’s ‘weeping stag,’that we 
must beg our readers to peruse once more that which 
has probably often charmed them, in apposition “with 
the great master’s picture. 

The antlered inonarch of the waste . • 

Sprang from his heathery couch jn haste; 

But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The (h'w-ilrops from his flanlcu he shook; 

Like crested leader proud and high. 

Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky, 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

, A moment snnfted the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to the cry, 

That thickened as the chase drew.nigb; ! 

Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 

With one brave bound the copse he cleared; ■ 
And stretching forwarti free and far, 

Songht the wild heaths of Uam Var. 

Thus much, gallantly sung too, of the beginning of 
the chase; now for its sequel, bj’ a still sweeter mini- 
strel. The banished Duke, a man of a contemplative 
and dreamy nature, speaks: 

Come, shall we go and till ns venison 7 
And yet ia irks me, the poor dappled fools— 

Being native burghers of this desyt city'— . 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 

• Ha^ their round haunches gored. .. 

1st Lord, Indeed, my lord, 

The melancholy .Taques grieves at that; 

And, iB that kii^, swears that you mow t)*urp ,, ■ . 
Than doth your nrothcr that hath banished you, , 
To-day, ray Lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along ■ , 

Hiider an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along tins wood;, .J 
To the lyhich lAaoe a paor sequestered stag, 

That from the hunter’s aim h^ ta’cn a hurt, ^ 

Did come to languish; and indeed, my lord, " Z 
The wretched anilhal heaved fortii such grpaiWr . * 
That their discliarge did stretch hta leatbm ■ ' 
Almost to bursting; and the big roand. toaiW '. . 
Coursed one another down his innocent u^;. . . . 

In piteous ebasg; and tht% the baiir 
Much marked of the molaflM**>1y Jaqaeij 
Stood on the extremest verge of the 8iif% brook, 
Angmentllig it with'tears; . '* 

Shiticspore and Scott weis botih: keen sportsmen. 
Their vigorous and uM^ly intellects and ‘country 
Ifreeding ’ caused tb«n‘ to' detight In eilvau K>otts, 
though thpy cooH; jbiei^^ tfinderest touctms of 
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upon the ‘poor dipplod irhuh they pnieued 
owe t)i< piflyt of oar Immovtel to the cloying ot 
jTuttice Shallow s dappled deer, and o flue poem to 
Stiott’a lotc ^ the < base Onr readers may remomher, 
that nhen &r Wtdtors little Ijon was askwl ‘why 
people callod Kis fathci a (rout i«»he innocently replied 
‘ because papa al|rays^»<fi the h irc fliut ’ Jlis IVaJ «», 
Lordi aAd Lndi«\ i/ay, will* close this brief noti< o of the 
chase with its most appropnntr moral 

Waken, loids ind 1 luits ^ n ' 

* On tiu mount nn d iniii tlic 1 ly 

All the lolly ilust^is lieu * 

With hotti iiul h ml uul ImntTn sp n ’ 
lloniid u c in tbt it <. oupU >. u Um • 

JIinl ‘1 gi Mlnstluig luiii ncliuillui„ 

Mciiiii, I lull iiiiii,,] (hiy , 

^ Waliii bull nil lilns ,;aj ' 

Vt il II ISi K Hid 1 1 lies I,ay ' 
lh( mist 111 bit tin mountiiii grif 
• Spt ii^bthin till (Uiiii me str iiniii, 
Diimmdaonttb In tkc au ,'b uuiiii,, 

, • And lousUis II iMj»l usi Intii 
• TotiiLk/h( I ml in trliicbct r,u cn, 

VOw wc 1 inn 1 1 (Ii int om 1 ii 

Waken, lords and Ildus gi\ ' * 

Wikcn, loids iiid 1 ihi s giv' I 

lo the )>u(uann1 Instc i» ii j 

Wo can nliiiY i III iiliiic In lu 
, lie 1 1 of f lot u^l tall f s /( 

Wee in Inn tin iiuiks lu uiuk 
WI <n V, uilst tin oik Ins mil i t ii 
Yo I si ill see linn 1 1 n„lit to li n , 

Wain loul in 1 h lies „ 11 ' | 

1 onde I l( ndt i < lisnt the 1 ii 
W ikfii lirds ind Ildus gn ' 

'Jilt tlieni youth sndumtii ai 1 „I i 

Kwi I u mse as Tfll is «r i 

Imi stein hnntsinm who < ui I ill 

tst null a, tionnd uillU I islnwl I 

Yhmh ut tills ai i1 list with ilu 

(iditk loids iiid Ulus f,iv < 

We should Icnse our subnet me omple tt it weoinitted 
to gue Its poetical due to the pccuhnih n ttion il sport 
of fox-huntmg 

‘Reynird the box,' tin Iioio of tin fine sitiricil 
{hble^ the middle ages ti ttbieh the lie ires in the 
German part of t*c (rreat J^vhilntion must haic lami I 
liansed eren the ordiii in re idei h is be c n lor i entui u s 
at'flmd uith oiir nation and cien TWomson who 
nhhewtod the diiscf is much as the nuhncl oly .Inciues 
did, gives a faint apptoi il of the hunt 

9 * 

Give, ye Britons, then, 
four spoTtne fury pitiless, to poui 
' lioosewn the nightly lobbti ol t^jc loll * 

Him, fiom bib ci iggy winding b units uneatthr 1 
I et all the thundei of tlie ch iso puis « 

Throw t1|p bu>od ditch behind sun o ci the I* d i 

High bound. lesistlosR, noi the deep inoi iss 

lie fuse, butthioiigb till shaking wilderness 

Tick your nic c way , mto<tlu pcidous flqpcl 

Bern fcailesH, of the raging instmet full 

And as sou iide the tonent, to the banks I 

"Your triumph sound sonoions, tunning round 

1 rom roek to rock, m curling echoes tost 

Then wale the mountains to their woody tops, 

Kush down the dangerous steep, and o’er the I iwii 
In feney »« allowing njethe ap um# between, 
jpour aU v«ur Mpeec^lKo the lapid gome 
Koi happy he.wbo tops tjie wheeling chase, 
every nwro tvolud, and every gifte 
l)iiielgiis4, vho knowb Uu menta of the pack 
Who law the villdh sc ived and dying hard, 

WithUMt omnflaiot, tiiough by a bandied nun ‘lis , 

,, Kelent3aSa torn O glonc us he, beyond 
His daring peers, when the retreating horn 


Calls them to ghastly balls of gray rpnown, 

With woodland honoms giaceci, the fox’sflm 
Depending decent from the loof, and i^uail 
Round the die tr watts, with antic flgmob fieiee, 

Ihs stag's Jwge front • • 

We have seyeral pretty bongs on this national sport • 
w p subjoin ont of tlie prettiest, begging our readers, as 
they gltiiee oier it, to tall up.boloro their minds’ ejo 
I the .scene all must have often witnessed, of the hunt 
111 full c ircer the se irlet yiekets mnuntecl on suoli 
stc c (Is IS only 1 ngl iiid boasts, and w itli tox>liaimds 
•■cub IS Dell e Iheseus mmbt have lejoictd m , and he 
will bill" tinm to i rocTitali music 

link I Uicliolluw woods tesoimding, 

I I ho to the huutei s eiy , 

TRik how all the yaks siiiicmnding 
loin clKiiiiigioi ( icply 

N iw so swilt oc 1 bills tspirmg, 
lie lursiiestlii giy delight, 

Disl lilt woods ind y lies utiun„ , 

Sun to yaiiisli fiom Ins si„ht 

I lying still 111 I still pin suing, 

‘•cc the fns the lionncU the men 

( uiiinii'' c uiiiiit sue fiom luin, 

1 ai ti UI 11 e fngc, w ou 1 md dc n 

New they 1 ill liitn hoimwaid hie I 11 
1 o I ) M il ni,.bl s 1 c past 
« lliusiiusuii wccicoinc inJi then > 

III ilih (uiilinues to tl c I isl 

II lit tin hnlliw w in Is ic ounding, 

I el > ti the liuntei’s iii 

II 111 ' how ill the y 1 i s sinioiinding 
10 hi (li(itiii..y iLieply 

llicrc IS liowcyp’’ 1 sinfthe poetical ebmeiit in fox 
huntiii.; thin in the uthc r spurts of the field , and till 
iniy It IK Tuiite 1 for be the want of sympithy with 
the iiirsuid 1 ‘ily is not loused, rs Ici the innocent 
gentle stig oi f ir the ft itbered motliers of the wood 
tVe look on tl hunt ib ritbcr i lustiei than a joy, 
and the xirosaic it once iiitniUs on the imagination 
lilt gallint hounds wine II shire with man tho glco 
and glny of the ilnse and wliith, by them very 
cicition ant c ii low nicnls set iiiture’s great fiat on 
the hm until ui its lull sense, ol the sport, aie not 
without tlitir tiibiitc fiom tiie pcct Listtu'to out 
Nh ikspi art s iiol k nuisit 

111 (Mc ‘'in ( bivc the y IW 11(1 oi Ui< dii 
Nly loM sli 1 1 he ii the musu of my bomids 
1 11 itflc in the westeim I’Uv —go 
Disj Itch, I i\ uid find the torestei 
NV ( will f ur qm (n, up to the mount uii s to 
\ul 111 nk tin niusie ll ronfusmn * 

Ol bounds mcl tc ho m c oiqunction 
IJijipnltta I was with Hercules uid Cadmus, once, 
When 111 i wefod of t. retc they bayed the bear • 
l^ith h(>and| of bputa, iieyer did 1 heir 
Sutli gallant,.biding tot, besides the groves, , 

The skits thfy,{ouitoiis, eveiy regicth neai 

twemccl ill on* iiiutuil eiy, I never heard • 

So musical a discord, such sweet tbmiaer 

77 i(wuf My hounds tie bted out of the Spartan kind. 
So ilewed, so sindtd, and Ihcir heads ate hung 
With eais th it swefp iw ly the morning dew, 

* f look (iiee’d mcl cl'w-lapped IHeo Thebsalian bulls, 

Slow in put suit, bul iintcbed in mouth like bells, 

1 oeh under each A cry more tunable 
W a$ nevei holla’d to, iioi eheered with bom 
In ( rete, m Sparta, nor in Thessaly 

SSott speak* Hms lovingly of bis dogs to M(BW>ott, in 
ono ot hiB Introduction* to Mtirmm 

i Bememl^r’stfUmn my greyhonnd* truA » 
O’er holt or Iflll there never flew, » I 
« Pi (utt slip or leash thwe never sprang 

More fleet of footf or sure of fSUf- V 
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‘ Wliat music/ says tlurt prose-poet, Izaak Walton— 
‘ wiwt mmh dotii a pack of do{^ make* to any man, 
wlioso lieat;/; hti ears are so liappy as to bo set to tho 
tone of such Instoumcnts! my liottnds, I know 
the ianjguage of them, ami fliey know the lanf(ua|;e and 
meauiofr'of one anotlier, as perfectly Xs we know the 
votees of those with whom wc discourse uhily.’ ^ 

We must not omit i^ic picturesque description of 
the weary hounds ii^' the Chase,’ the, . 

, Two (h)jr< of Itliuk Paint liuhinfs broe<l, 

tTuinntcIied fur louraj^c, Iiieatlvuiul speed, 

when tlie Imnter’s liorn reraUed them. 

Then tIirou{>h tli<' Jell liis Iiofti resounds 
From vain ]>nisnit to c;^ll the Itoonds. 

Back limped witli slow and crippled pSee 
The snlkj lemlei-s of the ehase: 

Close to tliqjr ma-iterB side tUej prissid, 

IVlth dinnyiiiff tail and humbled aetL 

We ^ligiit find ‘ niueh moie to s.iy aiienf this 
Ifalstaif,’ did siKu-e and time permit, but »e must 
ieuve our readers to add siieli hsites as ni.iy l>e 
wanting to the i.aiirel chnjdc't of tiie el'.ase, .and cun 
elude with Milton’s clm.nniug imocatiou lu Us pre¬ 
siding genius: 

, And, iff give (lice Iimwiur doe, 

Miiitii, admit me of (liv eren. 

* * * * * K « 

To hear the lark begin Ids ni'>ht. 

And singing startle tlie dull night, 

Fiom his wateh-tower in tlie skies, 

Till the dappled mom doth use; 

Oft listening how the liutinds and bom * 
Cbeeilj lOiisi* the hlumbeiiiig mom. 

• From the side of some b(>,u-lull, , 

Through the high wood eelioiiig sin ill 

TH15 MAtJICIAN OF TllK COYDK. 

Is sailing down the Clyde from Olasgow, the seeniry, 
for more than a wore of miles, baa nothing very 
remarkable; and as the voyage, even by a steamer, is 
long, this inode of travelling is nsnaily avoided by the 
more eiiergotie, who Hash dovvii fti Ureenoek by rail, 
and then launch theni-selvos on the hosoin of the iiiag- 
niftcent river. The more’s the jiity; for the tameness 
of the water-passage is at Icngih closed abruptly by 
the mejcstic rock and fortress of Dumbarton, and pre¬ 
sently there breaks upon the view a picture une(|nalled 
in Scotland—perhaps in the world. The ('lydc here 
censes to ho a river, whatever the iiutp-makera may 
say, and iKscoincs an estuary. Your check glows with 
the bi%ath of tlie Ailaiitic, and your eye dazzles as it 
takes in, in one proud sw cep, every.featurc that enters 


for here is the debatahle region belw^dffi them. On 
tl^ Botttliem shore are the iovsl ’o'k, of Hcnfroijf- 
sliire, with their maritime towns, stretched like forti¬ 
fications along tlie water’s edge, nnd their volcano- 
smokes, that siicak of greater works than those of the 
old Cyclops. Here, too, are vast eijimre-rigged 
vessels, arriving from la departing to tijy endn of tho 
earth; some Jiavo sails of canvsf, some of steam; 
some are lying motionless at aiiclior, with boats 
voyaging between tliem and tiio shore, impelled by the 
stem simultaneous stroke of the oars that proves the 
, rowers to be accostpnied sea-dogs. On the fiorth^re 
Uia highlands of Argyieshire, dominated by a congeries 
of grotesquely irregular mouiftains, {lopularly knowo 
as the Duke of Argyle’s BowUng%reeu. Moivijto the 
irl^ht may be seen on a clear dky the baid Imad of 
Ben Lomond, towering over tlie nnsecn Queen of tlie 
Lakes, rieopiug gt l^i fixit. the sjliorcs of the river 


in this dlireetion is a popuiout village with an almost' 
unbroken line of wlifte villas extending up tho Gsre- 
loeli, a sheet of always tranquil water, which partly 
encloses the«beautKhl ucnirtsuln of Boscncgtli. Beyond 
liosencalli, dusccndingtiic river, are wliitp villages, and 
miles of* white villas, in endless suepe&ion, but no 
indications of tlu^tradc nnd hpsUc of tho lowland side. 

One of tlio towns on tliis lowland eide lias’ grown 
witliiii our own rccollueuon iido one of the great 
seaports of tlie empire, la our early days, it was a 
little, priiiiitire, iiuddlcd-iip, ugly, dirty old towifTold 
ill jears, Kml not-in reeolleetioijs; seuile without 
hi'iiig venerable,* n Town witiiout liistorj and witliout 
trndilunis, nnd ,(‘uiitaiiiing a small popiil.ation, witli a 
plentiful Beareity of grandfathers. Ik) progress, iiot- 
witlistaiiilii^g, from littleness to greatness, is uotliing 
wonderlul. hiielied originally in an angle of tlgi river 
where a greiit maritime jiort iiiust at one time or other 
exist, it sliared of neegssity in tlie^ fortunes of the 
Clyde. Tlie house of a feudal proprietor chaneed to ije . 
built iieiii the spot; and slrnigiitwny then* gathered 
oil tlie sva-sliore, wilbie view of ifs prolepling walla, a 
small population ol subservient lisliermeu and iva- 
tors, whose views (Mended as tinie'llowod on, each 
geivratiou standing, as it were, on tlie grave-mounds 
of the last, and liMiking higher into the heavens, and 
wider over the earth. 

liut there was soinetliini'difiirent from this common 
destmy in the fortunes of the little old town. Jt not 
only rose w itii the rise oi its tiiny, but contained witUii 
Its bosom a leiiMU peculiar to itself. Ji| tliu fulness of 
time it cave liirlli to a Magieiati, whose mission it was 
to rovoliitioiiise, not only tlie Clyde, l>ut tho whole 
world: forliere, on (lie I'.llh of .laniiiirv 1730, was burn 
.Jami's a 11 . Before the time of this inaii, stesni w as 
well known; and iiiiiuy supposed ijial if wi> could only 
get/iiirl^ hold of it, and lendir it subservient to our 
■inirpo.vev it would turn out to be the grand areanutu 
whieli seicnei' lud bteii blindly groping alter from the 
begiiming. The feat of Watt—who was no discoverer, 
but a most ingenious inventor—was to ttirovs an iron 
eliaiit uvtr tins monster, to subdue him to tho service 
of maukiiid, to compel him to work niethoJiually and 
ecuiioniieally, and tims to place at the eumroand of 
liuninii industry a I’ower more prodigious than the 
w'ildest fables of tlie aneients ever imagined. We shall 
sec presently wliat the result of this was as regards 
the town and the river; slid vve sligll marvel not n 
little at the uiieuiiM lousncss of the Magieiiin himself of 
the extent lu kliieli the luieo of his owu invention was 
destined to ho earned. • 

All (iegant qti.arto volume has just been printed for 
tlie»Wato Club, hj ifs late perpetual president, Mr 
George Williamson, wliieli gives it very full and iifter- 
esting account of the advent of Watt, and tlie develop¬ 
ment of ins genius under the influence of liiiAige, early 
hie, and education.* Soiiiethiiig loo nmeii, perhaps, is 
said of tlie first of tlicse; the biographer seeking very 
industriously to liulster upi tho elniraetcrvif th^ great 
mcdiiiiiieian by means of some smiill adjuncts of family 
respectability, lu .tlie ea^ of a meaner man, such, 
matters might tell a little; but Watt is well able to 
stand alone. It is worthy of note, notwithstanding, 
that both his fatlier and grandfatlier made niatliematics 
to a certain extent a profession; and tliat thus tho 
favourite study of the great James, may be considered 
hereditary. His- grandfather, Thomas Watts After 
his fatlicr wus killed in one of Montrose’ii battlqs in 
Abcrdeunsliin*, settled in a poclt Uttle seoBfaring village, 
now a suburb of Greenock, called Crawf(»dsdyku. llerc 
lie taught nnv%aliun; got into troubll' os one of the 


* Umonuls of the itocogp, ISarlj/ hfft, Siwatimi, and /AoWo; - 
mmt of the Gemiu of James Watt^ to George VV^itUainiKMi, Enq,, 
laW' wCTiwtiial president of tho Watt aub of Greenoeli. Printed 
tnr tho Watt Cmb by Thoinsa CoMtabbs, printer to Ucr Majesty. 












the Tert JiiitV a>hd 
:«j|MU)r« ‘it it fea^’ tbek <ntli, end etthiiiled Into 
'-S^raqMKWbte e^oolmast^, end even becaine ‘‘’bBilfe of 
belong’tltt the said ohamnnit)', th»«. exereiMng 
certain jttdi^l fonctioDa on atahority derived dlwet j 
from the fea&l auprlor. Mr Williamson gires various 
smoslhg extracts •from the Acts and Proceedings of the 
Held Courts of the barony, by which it appears that the 
bailie and Ids aB 80 ci.ateg met and advised and con¬ 
sulted about the raising of fifteen pounds Scots—about 
tweAty-fivu shillings English—due for pouther expended 
\if tiie town on the c^oasion of the Involution'! Various 
acts likewise demonstrate tlwt tlw bailie was sadly 
troubled by the vagrant propensities of ^ hens of the 
borough of baruny; and one important object of his 
magisterial arrangement was to regulate ‘Jjie drawing 
bfkail gut of yards on Ilallow-e’en night,’it heing ‘atatul 
and crMned, that in all typte comeing non draw any 
kain out of any jlfeard w’tout, Jibertie fr<pn the owner 
^u^dK the pain of fourtie shilling Scots, iotks qiioties.’ 

After the mathematician’s deatit, his son James, 
fatlmr of the,great Jiimes. removed to Greenock—‘a 
town/ tays our author, ‘ distinguished by no historical 
celebrity, al that which places in the forefront 
0f pBtrioflc valour the otherwise unimportant towf of 
Largs, for example, not far distant. No ruins, serving 
to record ttie barbaric grandeur or the sanctity or 
euperstition of a former age, arc traceable on its surface 
or in its vicinity; and tradition points to no spot ren- 
derod memorable annpig its inhabitants by foreign 
invasion or domestic feud. ITnchronicIcd .and without 
name in the annals of btoudslied and of war, its happier 
gnndon has been to find a place in the page of history, 
and be pointed to in future times only in connection 
witlt tlie birth of genius, the spread and progress of the 
arts, and the blessings of peace.’ 'fhe ancient Celtic 
name is ‘Grian-aig,’ descriptive of its sunny aspect 
and deeply indented curve. ‘ Not far from the beach 
lay the primitive hamlet, a straggling row of thatclied 
and low-roofed houses, the dwellings of the lairil’s 
“ pulr pepill.’l A little further, and beyond, were the 
boat-way of the laird, the dcer-p.ark, the fishpond, the 
diurch also, w-ith other appendagts of the baroni.al 
house; while behind, imbedded in trees, and on an 
(rievated platform which the eye approached by a 
UudeesSion of terraced gardens and walks, rose the man- 
aida itself, described in the old charters as “ the auld 
outeli-steid, castfll, tour, fgrtalice, and manor-place” 
^a. picturesque enough structure, eonspicuous from 
around by its bigh-peaked gables and ^minted roofs. 
Harks and tall eku avenues flanked the house, and, 
shretebing away to tlje woodlands and lulls in the rear, 
rompleted tlic view. Upon the whole, it is fer fAim 
dlflicuU to believe—from traditionary and other credible 
soureds of information on the subject—that the 
;*‘p<fiicie8”''br pleasure-grounds of tlie ancient family and 
lidvds of Grinok might well have challenged attention, 
and affoided a view of the elegance and simplicity of 
feudal life as romantic as it was remote anS wild.’ 
Bat all this wua nowfet an end. Greenock had become 
a small maritime town, with, j well-cqnstracted harbour, 
and a population of 3QOO souls. 

*1 have now/ says Dr Leyden, in his sketch of Mr 
John Wilson, autlior of Cigde, a poem, ‘ to relate a 
' Angular transaction, which 1 can scarcely believe would 
taken place in any district' of Scotland hut the 
so late as 1767. Greenock at this period was a 
' tbrivinig seaport, rapidly emerging into noti<». In the 
-bggimung of last oentgii^y it consisted of a single row 
;t^Aisi^hed houses, stretching along a bay withpnt any 
liNrbiniS'- In 17&!, a harbour be^n to Ite constructed, 
but town increased so slowly, that in 1766 its popu- 
UtioD; omnunted oni/:to about S800 souls. About the 
Walter period, h(u»«ver; it began, to increase rapidly, 
Wd tibntttgn'tb flourish tlU the commencement ^ 

HtUV-however, 4ts inbabitanhi'.i'WHe' 

.'..I _ -. ^ 


motn''rsmarkaMe“'|<w.,ophi»ce’dhA':'cdmw^’dt.di^^ 
than ^fbr''-their' aitenrit^'-'to; -Irierathro;'; aim'- 
During 'the' B-trug»te;:betlieen,p^riacy,-«^ft.'^eA>3ri^'■’■■' 
in S(Mtland, Gieenock, iSjee most of rim 
districts of the‘Vvest ef SOotlaiid, Inu! imbibed t^riiOst 
intolerant splrit-Of presbyterianism; a spiritrimdi' at : 
no peri 9 d ha& been favourable to the exertions tS 
poetical fancy, and which spenjt the last effbrts of Its 
virulence on the Jiougltts of Hom» Induced by tMs : 
religious spirit, and by a cool mercantile attention to 
prudence, the magistrates and minister of Greenock,". 
before they admitted Mr'Wilson to the superintendence 
of the gramm'ar-Bchool, stipulated that he should aban¬ 
don “the profane aad mprqfilcdtle Ctrl of poom/^making" 
To avoid the temptation of violating this promise, 
which ho eslteemed sacred, he took an early opportnn% 
of committing to the flames the greater part of bis 
unfinished manuscripts. After thisj he never ventured 
to touch his forbidden lyre, though he often regarded 
it with that mournful solemnity which the harshness 
of dependence and the memory of its departed founds 
could not fail to inspire. 

‘He seems during life to have considered this as the 
crisis of his fate, which condemned liim to obscurity, 
and sometimes alluded to it with acrimony. In a 
letter to his son George, attending the university of 
Glasgow, dated .January 21, 177'J, he says: “I once 
thought to live by the breath of fame; but how miser- 
ablykwas 1 disappointed when, instead of having my 
performance applauded in crowded theatres, and being 
caressed by the great—for what will not a poetaster in 
his intoxicating delirium of possession dream—I was 
condemned to bawl myself to hoarseness to wayward 
brats, to cultivate sand and wash Ethiopians, for all 
the dreary days of an obscure life, the contempt of 
shopkeepers and brutish skippers,”* • , 

Twenty” years before the date of this letter, the 
alarm of invasion lind reached Greenock, compelling 
the town-treasurer to invest 28. 2d. in drum-sticks; 
and eventually to increase that outlay by 19s., tlie 
price of a new drum. During the greater part of 
liailie Watt’s time, the consultations of the autho¬ 
rities musing on such great nlTairs were held in ra 
inn; and‘opposite this somewhat primitive cptmcil- 
ch.imber stood the prison, * an ill-looking thatched 
house, from the front of which the jougs were sua- 
IKiided by a chain, to the terror of all evildoers.' 
In this inn, likewise, business of still more importance 
was transacted; for here, on the occasion of a fair, the 
feudal superior, Sir John Schaw, assembled the digni.- 
taries of the place, and tlie deacons of trades, tp com¬ 
mence the grand ceremonial' called the Riding of the 
Pair. After drinking the king’s health, and throwing 
their glasses among the multitude, they set out, armed 
to the teeth, and an horseback, to perambulate the 
streets, (^enock, from its situation on thefremtiers. 
of the lowi^tts, formed the grand attraction Sf the 
HighlandersWpm the other side of the river; and the 
martial array was not unnecessary to overawe toese 
wi|d visitors, 'v^g,#'kn'ed with covetous admiration {|||i 
the unimaginable riches that filled the booths. Tbie 
procession continued in pracriee after the civilising! 
influences of trade had done away with its necessity. _ 
We remember in our own youth gaxing at the bannOto ' 
and devices the various triAcB with: pride.' ani : 
wonder; and more Specially being staruck with. Uto 
grand military appearance of the carmen,', rile .only 
mounted chivairy of the period, who on that oeeaaiett . 
gave a htdiday to tliemseivea and their feoreei, .*^,, 
lool^ thS lords of the fair. . / ■' .v; , 

Even after the erectioii of the';^!esen|‘ Townskall- tijff'- 
Bailie Wat^ who waa thi arehiteet and contractor, the. 
bAliesiand council ^id not thlnlt it rbewSth theit^' 
dignit/to nacetoceasfbhally oh"public toriaess at the' 

: iwi,. : Thwe ,iaan-witiyof■ .^wra (Tji. 

- between’Jamea,',^ntt\a;pi‘,:J'«i*#-ij|tolrBTO 
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tiw tFeuur»’i account*; and another of the eama tam, 
for expenilk vitii Jamei Watt and Jcdin i'aton 'in 
getting thft#opennya from Mn Monroe.’ Thenntnreof 
id>e*e expense* is exjMoined ip other entries; sucji os, 2*. 
4d. for pimcA after exalnination of the Latin school. 

At the date of the last entry, thc^great James was 
at the mature age of thirty-six; and that regninds us 
that we must not dally longer with the innocence of 
the little old townion the Clyde, bpt come at onee to 
the recent influences that have changed so much its 
‘fortunes and diameter. Watt was of a delicate con¬ 
stitution, dnd this threw him much upon the care of 
his mother, wlio was a very estimable woman, and 
ambitious enough to Iw fund of rather a superior style 
of living—a fact evidenced by her having two caudles 
lighted on the table 1 This tfait is not surprising: fur 
we remember, during a visit in boyhood to one of the 
largest and most fertile and civilised of the islands 
situated where the Firth of Clyde joins the Atlantic, 
being eagerly interrogated by tlic gentry as to the 
habitifin this respect of one of themselves, who added 
an ofSciitl dignity to his quality of tseksman. Yes: it 
was actually true that the gentleman in question 
burned two candies on his table; and as wo gave our 
testimony to the fact, it was obvious, from tlie 
manner of the listeners, that they wondered at and 
condemned not a little this presumptuous ntrectation 
of Superiority. When Walt was scut to school, he 
was considered a stupid and cflVniinutc boy bi> his 
companions, and at his lessons he was slow and ment 
to rather an extraordinary degree, till in his thirteenth 
year, on being put to the study of mathematics, Ins intel¬ 
lectual nature almost suddenly woke ii]). His genius 
for mechanics was greatly deveU>]ied in ins father’s 
workshop, who carried on a miscellaneous business, not 
iq slnp-building, but in constructing the details of a 
ship, such as figure-heads, gun-carriages, blocKs, &(>. In 
1768, However, in conseqneueo of his mother's death, 
and reverses in liis lather’s circumstances, tliu yoiiiig 
metdianician went to Glasgow, and two years alter to 
Iiondon. In 1760, he rtdunied to Seutlaiid, nid settled 
in Glasgow hi the husiness of a nnithemiiticid instru¬ 
ment-maker. Much narrow-minded oppobition was 
made to this by the corporation of liaininennen; till 
tlieUnivereity itself interlerod, and assigning the > oimg 
aspirant n small apartment within its own bniUiiiius. 
hououred him with the title of its instrument-maker. 
Tills was the turning-point of Watt’s fortunes; his 
ambition grew with his elevation; and while working 
industriously at bU own delicate instruments. Ins mind 
alreaily began to give itself to the future of his career. 
To give the details of his progress is of course im¬ 
possible here. It is only necessary to say, lluit Irom 
a mathematical instruinent-roaker he bceamo a sur¬ 
veyor and civil-engineer; that he was employed at the 
Carron Ironworks; in tlie survey of the (ij)yde; in 
luurboiflr-works at Greenock, &e.; and tlA^nen joining 
with Mr Boulton of Soho, he left IScsftland in his 
thirty-eightli or thirty-ninth year. f 
,Tba steam-engine, purfected "vatt, was Ityg 

'confined, as our readers know, to works hn terra lirma; 
and It gave a mighty etimnins to the enterprise of 
Ofeeoock, aa well as to that of the kingdom generally. 
But the minds of the ingenious thspugliout the country 
fevered witit the idei^ of adapting that mognifioent 
power to the purposes of navigation.* 'Wo smile now 
at the tiiouglit of a steam-boat cylinder and boilers 
attempted to be made in the shop of a briisier; or 
the curious and intricate pieeings of a steam-engine 
fixed under the ipugh blows of an anclfiir-sn^tli’s 
lionuner, or still more, constructed under the delicate 
operation* of a mathematical fbatrument-maker’s tools. 
And yet*such was very muclttlie ^haracter|of the 
dtnden te$*ort» of non-professidhal exiiennieiiMrt, in 
tl^ often laudabio ellbrti, in the early stages of tiie 
and impeoijdng ohang». ’ 


Of the possibility of this change; the Magician him¬ 
self appeafe to havet been insensible. Here is a letter 
from him, in reply to one requesting his firm to take 
a share in<an uudertekitfg projecti^ bp Mr Patrick 
Miller. 

‘Dear Sib— We have heard of Mr Miller’s inM- 
nious experiments on doulilo ships,from Sir Juha 
Balrymple, and also sogie vague account* of the ex¬ 
periments witli the stcam-engim^, fnira whicii we could 
gntlier nothing conclusive, except that the vtyjgab did 
move witUa cousiderable velocity. 

‘ h'loni w hat we ',»*ard of Mr Synfington's cYigines, we 
are diiipobcd (o consider them as attempts to eviide our 
exclusive jirivilege; but ns we thought them so defec¬ 
tive in meehnuieal cotitrivanee, as nRt to he likely to 
do us iraiflSdiato injury, we thought it best to leave 
the.m to lie judged by Dame Nature first, btfibro we 
brought them into nu earthly court.* 

‘ We are nmeh uliligeit to Mr Miller for his favourable 
opinion of u«, and of our engines; which we hope 
experience will more and more giisOO- We are also 
fully sensilde of bis kind inttentions iW ofisisiijg (o 
.associate us in his sidieme; hut the time of life we have 
both arrived at. and tlie multiplicity of business we 
ar^ nlrendy engaged in, must plead our excuse from 
entering into any new eoncern whatsoever, as partners; 
but as engineers and engine-makers, wo are ready to 
seive liim to tlie best of oiir abilities, at uur customary 
jiriees of rutalive-eiigiiici), and to assist in anything wo 
(an to bring the scheme to iierfiTetion. * 

‘We eoiieeive Iheie may lie considortAle difficulty in 
making a ste'irn-engine to work regularly in tlie open 
sen, on neenuift of the undulatory motion of the vessel 
affoetmg tlie engine by tlie vh inrrtin of the matter; 
however, tins we siioiild oudeavuur to obviate as fer 
as we oiin. 

“It iiiiiy not be improper to mention, that Earl 
Si^tanbO]H- b.ia lately taken a patent for moving vessels 
1)}' steam, but we believe nut by wheels.' His lordship 
b.H also applied to us for engines, but,wc believe we 
are not likely to agree with him, ns ho lays too much 
stress upon his own ingenuity. 

‘We cannot eoiudude witliont observing that, were 
we dis[Kised to enter into any new eoncern, ttiero is no 
perMiii we slionbl jircfer to Mr kliller as an associate; 
being fully npiiriaed of his worth and honour, and 
.ubuiieis of thu iiigomiity and industry with which he 
has pursued this sidicme. • • 

‘ I’ermit mg now, sir, to return you roy thanks for 
your obliging afiention to me, and the trouble you 
liave taken in this affair, and to nsk^lie favour of you 
to greseiit Boulton and Watt's respectful (simpliments 
to Sir hfiller.—Dear sir, j our obliged liumblc servant, 

• J.VMB8 Watt. 

IIoraitT CtatEN, K-q., r<lmbu>ah.' , 

• , 
Kotwithstanding tliis dieeouragement, the minds of 
the ingenious -even of tliose ignorant of the theory 
of mceitaiiius—fevered and fcverei], till im the fulness 
of time, the miglity project was Vromplished, and iit 
the year 181‘J tlie {jrst European steam-boat navigated 
(he waters of the Clyde. * She was called the Costsf^ 
and her dnnensioiiB were 40 feet keel, 10 feet 6 iauhos 
beam, and 26 tons burden.. In two years, five mon 
appearud, each larger tlian its predecessor, and the 
of 82 horse-power and 200 tons burden. These vessel* 
were built at Fort-Glasgow; Greenock followed; and 
then one steam-boat followed another, each sucoesiive 
construction rivalling its pfed^cessor in beauty and 
speed, till the nation saw with astoniriinieDt vessels 
sweeping forth from tbe bailding-ySiMs of Greenock 
carrying 160 passengers, and costing L.40,000. Then 
came tli^adapcatiunof wrought ifon to Ihe'constructioil 
of tlie hulls of steam-vesselh and thep the substitntioa 
of the Arcliimedeiui screw for tlie psddle-wlieel; Atad 
then the Clyde presented a scene of such mognlficeot 








M Iwt wMlyw Ki, ^|r 

‘^*bBrln Itlje Tlianieg or MJe MeiSN??- ' 
ft^t two ye«r» ago, there wewtiiirtyitwortiijJi-bolMew 
, <^‘the yho were tmstfuotlng, or had,dontraete^ 
! i^, SjSff stcadi .end sailing TcsseiS, with an aggregate 
of IdftOOO tods, and inarine engines of 89,000 horse¬ 
power. Tte wtiuft of the whole was abOut five millidaa 
of money.* » 

Such is the result ip this oomer of the empire of 
James Watt’s invention. On the 25tli of August 1819, 
this wan expired at his residence at HeathOeld, 
near Birminghaii). „IIis hiographeg.. whojic delightfui 
pen we have followed svith n pleasure which we hope 
we ina)' have in some degree coimnunjeuted to our 
readers, is jcalou^ of the wonders of the Magician as 
tahing off too much our attention from tliejfjmi. ‘As 
if the thunder of the steam-engine in its ponderous 
march, the din and endless rattle of its million spindles, 
or its shriek in tlie ever advni^ing and disappenriiig 
monster of tlie rail, unconsciously arrested attention, 
nnS by tlio .very clamour and uproar made, absorbed 
and engrossed it alij—Cio tbouglit of the man has been 
Jost, 01 St least obscured, in\lie marvel of his mncliiiies.’ 
But Mr Williamstfn has liimself obviated this injustice 
by the pfoduction of these Memorials, wliicli, pc 
venture to predict, will be an enduring monument to ■ 
the memory of Watt. 


S H 0 W E K S 0 F F I S H. 

Os*he niglit of the Iflffli and 20th of June 1698, when 
. the snnnnit of d volcano north of Cliimborazc, on the 
Andes, fell in, titc surrounding country, to an extent of 
■forty-three square miles, was found strewed with fish; a 
, simfiar event liaving occurred seven years heforo, after the 
explosion of the volcano of Imbabara. In 1666, a grass- 
field, in the parish of Smnstead, near Maidstone in Kent, 
was found covered over with fish, of wliich about a bushel 
were collected. There are no rivers or fislipoiids in tlie 
neighbourhood, hnd tlie place is distant from tiic sea. 
The fish were about tlie siae of a man’s little finger, wore 
like sprats''or w'hitiugs, and were supposed to have fallen 
ftum a black cloud then passing over tlie country, there 
having been a heavy fail of rain at the time. In 1826, a 
aliowcr of herrings is said to iiave takv-n place near Loch 
Xeven, in Kinross-shire j the wind blew from tlie Forth at 
the ^me, and probably carried the fish fi-oin the sen across 
Fife fo the place where they were found. In 1828, a 
: sifflilar fiill,t>f ftsltoccniTed in Ross-shirci tliree miles 
frpm the 'Firth of Tain. On tlie Dtli of Mm'ch 1830, 
'litnnbers of small herrings were found seattured over the 
fields in the island «f Ulva in Argj'leslurc, after a lieavy 
rain. On the 30th o£ June 1811, a fish measuring ten 
ihchea ’in'length, with otliers of smaller size, fell atjlostim; 

: and daring a thundcr-stonn on the 8tli qf July in Un^sarno 
. year; fish and ice fell together at Derby. A similar occur- 
: renoe o.nce'happened to tlie ncighbouijiood of I*aris, when, 

. aftei*' a:'Solent storm overnight, tlie streets were at dawn 
covered with fish. It was found that a fishpond in the 
>uii(^bouriiootihad been blown dry. About ISOthfisli fell 
nea* Dunkeid to Perthshire; and the same thing happened 
soma way from Logihrait, on the Tay, where, nunibera of 
piuT,About two inches long, weS-e pickcll up oii an elevated 
spiA distant from any Jake or river. The fads of fish 
..recorded as having oecnired to India, have been more 
frequent and remai'kable than those made mention of at 
home. Major Ilcrriot, to his Sniggles thrcnigh Lijh,f,pca.\(s 
of ::a shower of fish as having been experienced during 
, :.; a at<uui in the Madras presidency by troops on their 
JMrdh, In July 1824, fistofell at Meerut on the men of 
■s fill;Majesty's 14th, them-out at drill, and were caught in 
I: Ml^liei!% In .luly J826, live fish were seen to fail on the 
p.cg#@M .ii/MoTailaffad during a storm. Tb% were of Uio 
so prevalent to bur Indian wateiw. On- 
Pebnary 1830. at noon, a heavy fall offish 
ooeonool&we Mekwlhatty Factory, to the Dacca sitlahij 
vr*^ oMsined from; nine different 
liDfettiW.' w all dii^ • ihost of them were iarse; 

11 .a 


sem« tto# tfm, I8i4 mittllatiiid. . 

seen fft fhrait itt the slly ]ik^ i^'iock bir(h*descen4mff 
rapiffiy^tO'Uie gronnd.^ Th^ liw itin #|iili^.:iU tJfo 
time, but ho storm, (^the Ifildt ftjtd 1838», 

a fall of'fish octtnrred la tlrftilJah of Futtehphoi|‘lilipht. 
three miles north pf the Jumna, after a violent ihuhbi of: 
wind and rain, ‘the fish were from t^e pomda to a 
f pound aiift a half in weight—of the same species os 
those found to the tanks to th<f neighbourhood. They 
were* all dc.ad and' dry. A fall di Ash occurred at 
Allahabad during a sturm to May 1836; they were of, 

' the chowla species.; and were found dead and d'7 affw 
the sturm had passed over the district. On the 20th of 
September 1839, after a smdrt shower of rain, a quantity 
of live fish, about threb indies in length, iind all of thO sutne 
kind, fell on the Sunderbunds, about twenty miles south of 
Calcutta. On this occasion, it was remarked that the fish 
did not fall licro and there in-egularly over the ground, but 
in a continuous straight line, not more than a span in 
breadth. The vast multitnilcs of fish witli wliicli the low 
grounds round Bombay arc covered, about a week or ten 
days after thefirst burstof the monsoon,appear to be derived 
from tlie adjoining pools or rivulets, and not to descend 
from the sky. They are not, .so far as 1 know, found to 
the higber parts of the island. 1 liave never seen flicm, 
though 1 liavB watched carefully in casks collecting water 
from the roof of buildings, or heal’d of them on tlie decks 
or awnings of vessels in the harbour, where tliey must have 
appeared, had they descended fi'om tlie sky. One of Che 
most,Remarkable phenoinctia of this kind occurred during a 
tremendous deluge of rain in Kattywar, on the 2.5lh of July 
1850, when tlie ground around Uqjkolc was found literally 
covered willi lisli ; some of them were found on the top of 
haystacks, where jirobably they had been drifted by the 
storm. In tlie course of twenty-four successive hours, 
twenty-seven inches of rain fell; thirty-five foil in twenty- 
si.x hours; seven inches within one iioiir and a half being 
the heaviest fall on record. At Fooiuah, on the 3d of 
August 1852, after a very heavy fall of rain, multitudes of 
'fish were caiiglit on tlic ground in the cantonments, full 
half a mile from tbo iieari.'St stream. If showers of fish 
arc to be expbiiiicd im the assumption that they arc ewried 
up, by squalls or violent winds, from rivers or sjweS iet:' 
water not far away from where they liill, it wqulil 
nothing wonderful were tlioy seen to descend froih thq afe*' 
during the i'nrious squalls wliicli occasionally dcoiir to J(!i&.; 
—7Jr JSuin/ in llomhay Times. 

BimtlAir AKU lUU UnBMESB. 

When the fields are flooded with wator, tlic Burmese 
ride into tliem on the hacks of buffaloes, dragging a rough 
sort of Iiarrow after them: tlic feet of tlie animal pound 
the mud into holes, and the liarrows spread it about, and 
tlien tlie seed is scattered over the surface carelessly, 
literally ‘cast upon the waters.’ A Biu-meso tnan docs 
nothing but fishing, boating, building bamboo-huts, and 
riding on hufialocs — ail very easy work—the naviga¬ 
tion part of^he,business especially so. These peonie are 
all great druHcards, and ^dieted to opium. They all 
smoke, men, w^en, mid children; an infant to its mother^ 
arms will take iae cheroot from her mouth, and todfelgd 
to q, whiff or two.XuUMd animals are remarkably scarce ip 
Southern Burm^; probably the ahnn*l flooding of . the 
country is tlie reason; but four-legged animals are farelj'’ 
scCn except in the neiglibourhood of the Araoaii Hillsii oC: 
mountainous frontier tf> the eastward. North of the d^ta, 
there are n. good many elephants,'and an occasional, irbino- 
ceros. Tigers Sre ‘no! numerous.*' There are no JapkilSi, 
but sometimes a fox is seen. Deer and pig are to 
found, but not plentiful. Birds, evfen, are not 
a few snipe, plover, jungle-fowl, and pigeon aie to be 
witli mat practice; but such a bag ns a sportsnmn mlj^t 
mak* anywhere in India, is not to bdnistoe to Butto«b<r-r 
Private Mtet. ■, . '. i,.'..'':-!.'';;*;';";.:’ 

Friuli iito IfobltaScd by- 

n(«t«r liiow, Loanoiir, diid Miih Stwrt, sjnKsqiica. 

|«M by Jambs Fjmimsh, 14 iFiatEir. htteet, DcWam, 
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MARSHAL VAILLANT’S LITTLE BILL 
POR THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

A PuENcn oflieial document of unusual interest lias 
just Seen issued, relating to the recent war with 
Russia. Setting aside any discussion concerning the 
relatire merits of despotic and representative govern¬ 
ments, it not unfrcqucntly happens that the former 
exhibits a promptness and precision to which the 
latter can make no claim. Thus it is in the present 
ease. I^ong will it be, probably, licforo tho'full statis¬ 
tical •tabulation of our ' share in the war beepmes 
known to ns; our administrative departments work 
too clumsily and too little in harmony, to enable the 
balance of account to-be soon made tip. In Prance, 
the emperor is the government, just now; and the 
details of operation are tlie products of one man’s 
will rather than of several. Whether our neighbours 
pay loo high a price for tliis energetic centralisation, 
we ar^ hot called upon here to dotorniiue. . 

On the 8th of September, Marsbid Vaillaiit, prcnch 
Minister of War, addressed to the emperor a detailed 
account of all the means fmnished, in men and 
materials, for carrying on the late war. He said: 
‘I have thought that your majesty would road with 
interest a Report c.vhibjting the whole of the immense 
resources employed;’ and the emperor, w'riting from 
Coinpicgnc on the 22d of October, acknowledged the 
work in the following terms;— ‘My OEan Mausii.vi.— 
The most useful services are not always the ino.st 
striking. Tlie able and indefatigable minister who, 
day and night, occujties himself in org.anising 000,000 
troops, and in insuring to an army of 200,000 men the 
means of living, flghtuig, and eonguering, in an .alraost 
barren spot 800 leagues distant from Prance—such 
a minister, I say, has merit fully etpial tyl that of a 
gen'erid who triunlihs on the Held of.ljjtttle. Thus 
the nation unites, in its thanks, liimwho i>repare.s 
for victory by combining the means, ami 

Mm who aehievj' * victory by pmSp stvlll conccivt;d 
aiid realised. It is on these grounds, my dear marshal, 
that, in ordering the Insertion of this remarkable 
Report in the Monitenr, I wish to enable the public 
to judge of those scr^icoSj the ijnportjfncc <)f which 
has hitherto been known to myself alone.—Receive, 
toy dear marshal, the assurance of my sincere 
frlendriiip. NAror.EON,’ 

It. may be possible to give an intclligibk! outline 
’ of the contents of ^Is interesting document, witnout 
weatylng the reader by long columns of figures.^ 

■Rio ifench draw a very usdTnl jjne Jwtwcen the 
pe«ojtW»and the malh'iel oi an* army—words' which 
. Bucdn^ly denote the men wdi'o are to serve, and tlie 


supplies w’isich render their service possible. We Inivo 
no equally convenient terms in English. Mawhal 
Vaillant’s report will, however, beAetter understood, 
if we separ.'ifc tlie four*subjects of Perxunml, 'Malerid, 
Accworics, and 

Pcrso7ind.~-Vrnn(;c sent jver,*to Cng^e hi the war 
against Russia, .“lOlliSCS soldiers, and 41,974 poises; 
of svhich numbers about one-sixth embanked from 
Algeria, and nearly all the rest from Prance. More 
than 07,000 of tliese bravo men died, up to the 
time of the evacuation of the Russian and Turkish 
territories ; and this number is raised to nearly 
70,000, by including men niissipg on various .accongts. 
There were 146,000 French soldiers yi and iie.ar the 
Crimea on the day when the Treaty of Pefioe wag 
signed. Of the horses, about 9000 returned to Prance, 
and the greater part of tlie rest were sold to the 
Turkish government; for the Prencli had not a veiy 
severe loss of horses during the w^ar. In order to 
supply the large force required for service in the 
east, and to maintain also an cfSciciit. military force, 
at liome, a few new regiments were raised, 'and 
many others augmented—by ndditioAal Squadrons 
to the cavalry, and additional battalions to the 
infantry. M.irscille being thn port where almost all 
the men for the army of the east embarked, the 
cxistoucc of railways, river-steamers, and electric- 
telegraphs, enabled orders to be transmitted from 
Paris, and troops conveyqjl lo the a)aco of embarka¬ 
tion, with a rapidity which would have been impos¬ 
sible in any firmer war—a remark that applies with 
equal force to England and her Sbiitiiigent for the 
cas|; hut not to Russia, which'possesses not afoot 
of railway between Moscow and the Crimea. The 
trooxis assembling from dillerent parts of France, 
encamiied temporawiy near the railways '1e.ading to 
]\Iarscille, which (own tliey did not enter until the 
transports were ready to receive them. A- military 
commission, composed of officers ef all arms, cxamineil. 
every transport-ship, and determined liow many meuj 
horses, or stores cohid he tonveniently placed in each;: 
as well as making arrangements fur the health of tlih 
men during the voyage. , 

All the wounded or sick men who returned-diir^ 
the war to Marseille, were conveyed abonce to a depot 
'called the d^barquement, where they remained a few 
days, until well enough to b<i sent to their regiments 
or tlicir homes. All the mill tar/hospitals in. the south 
of Prance wer% augmented, in staff hhA in appliances, 
to meet any exigencies arising on this spore—a pros, 
vision which contrasts strikingly wi^thc neglect exbiv - 
bked in England. It may he remetoli^red that typlm 
broke out in the Crimen after 'the busier operatlaiii of 


















the wu were over; and the French an^rities, in brder 
ii^t this disease might not he tjronght into Frahce 
h7 the returning troops, constructed vast quarantine 
hanips on the southern cofjst, capable of containing 
80,000 men afid 2000 horses. Tl® troops flAt returned 
-trcre kept i®' these camps, under excellent .medical 
supervision, until they could safely be«conTey^ to the 
or^nary barracks in diflferent parts of France; but 
the typhus afterwards disappearing, the later arrivals 
did not require to go' through this ordeal. Whether 
invaU^, or tainted witli suspicion of typhus, or 
healthy, more than 100,000 men landed at and passed 
through Marseille^ in three monthS\f the’prcsent year, 
without one heing quartered on the inhabitants of that 
> town— BO complete were the cncampint^ and transport 
arrangements, 'xn tiiree months, the large French 
army entirely left tlie Crimea, altliough d&uble that 
time wj 6 allowed by tho terras of the Treaty of Peace. 

Matirid .—Tho munitions and supplies for two years 
and a half of service, for sucit hn army ist such a dis¬ 
tance, were necessarily vast—comprising, as they did, 
l»ttle and siege wpapijiis of all kinds; the food, forage, 
clothings tentc, and harness for horses and men; the 
tools and imptenwnts required for encamping rather 
than for fighting; and the ambulances, medicines, and 
other requirements for tlic sick and tlie wounded. ' 
The great guns, howitzers, and mortars, were not less 
than 644 in number; besides G03 contributed by the 
marine, and 140 Turkish of various kinds. There 
were more than 800 gun-carriages, and nearly as many 
amlnunition-wagons arfd vehicles of other kinds per¬ 
taining to artiKery operations. xVli tliis W'as for tho 
siege-works alone; the lighter artillery for field-service 
presented a further store of guns, Carriages, and 
vehicles, making the vast total of about 1700 pieces 
of cannon, and 4800 wheel-vehicles required for their 
wrvice, sent from France during tlic war. As maj' be 
readily supposed, the missiles to bo vomited forth'by 
tliese instruments of destruction wero numbered by 
mUUons rathef tlmn by thousiuids. Their array was 
fearfully yast; 2,000,000 of cannon-balls, shells, and 
mmiiar projectiles; 10,000,000 pounds of gunpowder 
in barrels; and 66,000,000 ball-c^-tridges for muskets 
and rifles! If Sebastopol had not fallen when it did, 
France was prepared to plant against it no fewer than 
400 mortars of large calibre, besides all the other siege- 
ordnance, each furnished with 1000 rounds of shell, 
sufficient for a continuous bombardment during twenty 
days and nights,'at the rafo of fourteen bomb-shells 
per minute! The siege-works outside ^jgbastopol led 
to the constructioiu sooner or later, of more than 100 
batteries. Marshafyaillant estimates the whole weight 
of tile artillery, gunk and ammuiution, and all ^he 
appliances, at 50,000,000 kilogrammes—aboii{ 50,000 
totis Eugiish—aU carried over sea from France to the 
Crimea. • ^ •• 

But the engineering materials—-the maU:rkl du 
gtnie —were over and above all those liitherto men- 
tiohed. The, sappers, miners, engineers, all who were 
employed in tr^ich-duty, mechanical labour, and tho 
like, had implements and materials in immense variety 
and number. Picks, shovelfc, boriiife-tools, sand-bags, 
palisades, chevaux de frise, ventilators, smoke-balls, 
mills, capstans, ladders, carrii^s, chests, wheels, 

. planks, iron bars, nails, fiitcii, t^r, candles, charcoal, 
canvas, mining-powder, tmits, wootlen huts—all tiiese 
gave a total in weight of 14,000,000 kilogrammes, 
HiOOO tons. Among the largest items were 920,000 
aoW'hags, and ,8000 wc»den huts or barracks. The 
mgnfiMl atates that thd'materiel du gdnie was fivo times 
as woq^d have been required, ^ith the same 
of array, for a siege conducted under ordinary 
cii«q|astocda: so exceptional and remarkable was 
everyth^ c(inn^ted_ with the attack on Sebastopol, 
ia»iu.un.: tjje on a bleak barren jplateaft. 


of trench, in which they used 60,000 faseines qp bundleif 
of fagots, 80,000 gabions or baskets for.jpartii,; and 
nearly 1,000,000 bags filled with earth iS l^ides ten 
miles of‘linen.’or defencorworks on the maegin of the 
siege-camp, to prevent tlievhesiegers from being them* 
selves besieged. ,.Tliese ‘ lines ’ were not mere heaps of 
earth hastily .tlirown up; they were deep trenches, 
excavatefi mostly in solid rock, breasted by -thick and 
high parapets, and defended at intervals by strong 
redohbts. Besides all this, tlio^ French and the 
llussians, during their antagonistic operations of „ 
mining and counter-mining, formed no leas than five 
miles of subterraneous galleries or passages in the 
solid rock, in some places 'as much as fifty feet below 
the surface of the gfound. 

'fhose readers who may feel bewildered at these vast 
military operations, will have less difficulty in appre¬ 
ciating the necessity for enormous supplies of food 
ibr tlic soldiers; but even here, the real quantities 
almost trohscend one’s powers of belief. The food sent 
out to tile Freneli army included, among maqy smaller 
items, about .30,000,000 pounds * of biscuit, 60,0(10,000 
pounds of flour, 7,000,000 pounds of preserved beef, 
14,000,000 ponndsof salt meat and lard, 8,000,000 pounds 
of rice, 4,500,000 pounds of coflffee, and 6,000,000 
pounds of sugar; these, with 10,000 head of live cattle, 
and 2,500,000 gallons of wine, were tlie main supplies 
for provisioning the trixips. Nearly 1,000,000 poupds 
of Cliollct's compressed vegetables were amonp; the 
smaller but most welcome items. Nearly all the pre¬ 
served meat, in canisters, was purchased of English 
and Scotch firms; and the war having ended before the 
vast supply was consumed, the remainder has lately 
been sold by auction in London, by order of the French 
government. T'lie collateral manufactures and outlay 
to which the shipment of these stupendous quantities of 
food necessarily led, were in tiiemselves remarkable; fifir 
instance, no leas than 2(i0,000 chests and barrels were 
‘required to cuniain the biscuits alone, and 1,000,000 
sucks and bags for other articles. The horserfood, 
simple in kind, presented a few large items; such as, 
170,000,000 pounds of liay, and 180,000,0<)0 pounds 
of oats and barley. 4,000,000 i>ounds of wood for fuel, 
40,000,000 pounds of coal, cliarcoal, and coke, 150 ovens 
to bake the food, 140 presses to compress the hay— 
these help to make up the enormous total of 500,000 
tons-weight sent out, relating to food, fodder, and fuel; 
requiring 1800 voyages of slups to convey them to the 
east. 

Tlie clothing—another great department of matdriel— 
comprised garments in such hundreds of thousands as 
it would be wearisome to enumerate. It may aflbrd, 
however, a clue to the matter to state that the nnraber 
of each of the chief items gciierajly ranges from 200,000 
to 850,000. Some of the items are quite French; such 
as 240,000jpair of sabots, or wooden'shoes, superadded 
to the SGcIS'pOr pair of leather shoes and boota 'The 
piercing collLof the Crimean winter is brought again 
into rememb^ce by such entries as 15,000 sheepslun 
paletots, 250.(Xjp M’T of sheepskin and Bulgarian 
gamers, and 250j!w^poteB and hoo^. The materials 
for camps and tents, almost as necessary to the soldiers 
as clotiiing, were of course vast in variety and quantity. 
There were tents sufficient to aqgommodate 280,000 ' 
men; thqpe made and used in the first instance were 
shaped somcwfiat lifle the roof-of a house, with two 
upright supports, one at each, end; but after the dread¬ 
ful hurricane on November 14,1664, the French adopted 
tho Turkish fojrm of tent (conical, with one central 
support), «8 being better fitted to resist a yibleot wJnd.- 
'riieliarnegs and farriery department presented, as tl{e ‘ 
most curious items, 800/000 horseshoes, and 6,000,000 
_L. . —-..I-C.. . 
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liorieBhoe nails. Altogether, about 20,000 tons -weight 
of men’s q^othing, horse',clothing, and t^nt apparatus, 
wassentout* ' 

AccamHts, —^The artillery supplies, the engineering 
supplies, the food, fodder* fuel, clothigg, harness, and 
camp apparatus, althoTigh furnishing }he great bulk of 
the matdriel, yet leare many other departments un¬ 
noticed whicli wo may call accessories—such medical 
service, the treasury, tite post-office, the printing-office, 
and the telegraph. * 

, In no departnient did the French excel the English 
so much as in hospital arrangements, at -least during 
the first half of the wax-period. If it had not been for 
Miss Nightingale and a feV other br.ave hearts, the 
deaths,-through want of the commSnest medicines and 
necessaries, in the English camp and hospitals, -would 
have been much more numerous than they -were. But 
let this sad tale pass. The French sent over 27,(100 
bedsteads for invalids, about the same number of inat- 
trcBses, and 40,000 coverlets. Tliere were klso thirty 
complete sets of furniture and appliances of every kind, 
for movable hospitals of COO invalids each. There were 
materials for ambulances for 24,000 siek men, (>00 cases 
of surgical instruments, and no less than 700,000 jiounds- 
woight of lint, bandages, and dressings of various kinds. 
Then, for the sustenance of the sick and wounded, 
there were such medical comforts as concentrated milk, 
essence, of bouillon, granulated gluten, Chollet’s con¬ 
serves, &c., to the amount of 200,000 pounds. 

The military train, or Equipages mi/itaires. sbnie- 
thing equivalent to our Land Transport Corps, were 
tlie earricra of the array, so long as that mmy was 
on Turkish or Russian ground. The number of 
vehicles required for this servidb was enormous. The 
tilted wagons, wagons without tilts, Maltese carriages, 
Marseille charrettes, and Turkish arabas and tekis, 
iS-ovided for the use of the French military train, -were 
2900 in number. There were 900 large chests, to 
contain about 1400 soldiers’ daily rations each. Alto-' 
gather, there were 14,000 men and 20,000 horses, 
mules, oxeu, and. buiTalues, engaged in carrying fuml 
and baggage to tiie troops. 

The treasury, the niilitary-cliest, au important 
adjunct to any army, was well attended to in the 
French army ot the Crimea, by a staff of officers, 
comprising about ninety persons, who man.-kged t))c 
post-office as well as the funds. Marshal Vaillant 
asserts that the French soldiers received tlieir pay and 
their letters with as much correctness and punctuality 
outside Sebastopol, as if they had been garrisoned in 
France. The money was sent over, partly in cash, 
and partly in treasury notes, which were readily taken 
by the larger traders in the oast. The money thus 
expended at the 8e«t of war amounted to 285,0()i),000 
francs, or L.l1,0(10,000; this was irrespective of the 
aums, of course many times larger in amounk expended 
in France on matters pertaining to the ww' 

Electro-teiegrayhy and printing a»t.^«ovcl itoras 
in Ijje operations of the battle-fleldy.-tliey indicate 
two among many clianges coming over 

tHe art of wa’ ,. ,Both semaphore^'and clectric-t<fie- 
graphs were provided, to coimi:'.!l.icate orders from 
head-qnarters to tlie various army-corps encami>ed 
outside Sebastopolnand a staff of about sixty {lersons 
was told'toff fmr tms service. The semaphores weiyj 
wooden telegraphs whihh could bb set ftp or removed 
at a ^ort notice. Besides tliis, England having laid 
down a eabmarine telegraphic-cable from Balaklava 
to Varna, France undertook to connect that cable with 
the net-work of European telepaphs, by asline from 
Varna .into the Btonubian Piincipalities, nearly*200 
miles ih length; and a staff of forty persons, stationed 
at TornapShumlai.Kustchuk, an'^ Bucharest, nlan^ed 


Canitobert found it necessary to issue two or more 
copies of BO many orders, that he procured a (»)mpldte 
typographic apparatus-from Paris. 

Tran$port. —Lastly, Marshal Vail^t tells, us of the 
vast maritime preparations—not for* fighting the 
Russiapii—but for conveying French armies over the 
sea, that they might fight the Russians, to ' . 

Tlic French imperial navy ient IM*ships to the army 
for this service ;• and riiese ships made 905 voyages, 
carrying—either going* or rethniing—270,000 men, 
4300 horses, and 11(5,000 ton.<) of materiel. Resides 
tills, the English Admiralty lent 8 ships-of-war and 42 
eliartered vessels A Franco, to ifi(^ in carrying the 
enornions ni^itary burden. But far larger in number 
were the merefiant-shipa directly ruilisi, or chartered, by* 
theFrcaicli government, amounting to*12(i4 of all kinds. 
A fine fleflft of 0(5 steamers and 22 fast clipmrs was 
constantly making to-niid-fro voyages during the war ; 
and in addition to these, there swero vessels em¬ 
ployed in currying I'odH and fodder from various ports 
in Turkey and Asia Minor to the Crimea. Taken *in 
its totality, including ail tlie voyages made by all the 
men, horses, and matoriakt there wen» conveyed by 
the French government, during a pwiod of twe years 
and a half, 5.50,000 men, 50,000 horses, and 720,000 
tolls of materiel. 

The marslial adds: ‘ The iiersonncl and the mntdriel 
embarked at Marseille were brought to that port, in 
the larger proportion, by the line of railway stretching 
from Paris tow.ards the Mediterranean. If tliis iron 
roaii had not existed, tlie operittions of tlie war wolild 
have certainly lost much of their en^mbte and theilr 
rapidity.’ 

Here close! our brief notice of tliis remarkable 
doeument, wliich, it will be seen, relates wholly to that 
part of the warlike proceedings in wliich the French 
Minister of War w-as concerned, excluding all. that 
eaftie under the Minister of Marine. And it need only 
be added that—as we in England have by this time 
pretty well paid for our share in the' war—it would 
not be amiss if Lord Panmure would mal^e out ottr 
little bill, willi the same clearness of detail which 
marks the document put forth by Marshal Vaillant. 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE MOB. 

CONCI.riilNG ABTICI.K. ■ 

SovTU of the Tliiinies, and not tnami minutes distant 
from its muddy marge, ikar the cimtre of what was 
once Lambel^ Marsh, stands a spacious and comrao- 
dioiis theatre, whicii in tlie course its career of some 
forty years has undergone various vicissitudes; tmd 
frejn liaviiig been once liononreil by the presence of 
royalty,* lias become at length the exclusive property 
of tile Mob. It is tlie only regular and licensed theatre 
ill Londonf and, so far as wo know, in tlic vaiiole king¬ 
dom, of wliich the low-er elassos hold undivided posses¬ 
sion. Mob ‘apjiropriative’—mob reckless, bibulous, 
and demoralised—and mob iiard-lianded, laborious, and 
honest, pack themselves togethor indiscriminately in 
tlic gallery, where they laugh and giggle, and shout in. 
patriotic cliorus fd'r live btiurs together every night hi 
the week, at the cost of threepence a head. Mob in A 
complete suit and uptattered sliirt—in the receipt 
competent wages, or during *the success of i^pioptla* 
live ex{iedition8—mob rakish and fast, and mob beei^ 
and Bohemian, brings itself and its tnamer-ato'to the 
pit, whore it issues its doomful decrees tp actor, author, 
and manager—disbursing niAmore than a nightly six¬ 
pence for the privilege. And moB out for *: holiday, dad 
in decent gar^ with petchanCe a gloftogon its fingers— 
mob romantic, sentimental, and perhlqps stage-struck.— 
mob from the clerk’s deak^qr it* master’s counter^; or 
the lawyer’s office, brin^U|[ its wife aud cbndren to 
e&joy the scene, disposes itself with wliat grace it 
in the boxes at the expense.of. a shilling. 











• R ^^ h'hwng the audience, let us.glaoce a mom^t at they sec an Enghsh vessel in the offing. .: Bat hero i|n 
^0 ^aWlum provided for their .entertainment. * Of emissary of the dey intercepts them,: ands will: fottie 
thtsi, what is cedled the legitimate, drama forms hut them back. The Arab dares not interfere,'and decamps, 
ah infinitesimal portion; and when it ^s brought Yellow Admiral won’t go, or give up the"lady, hut 
up for discussion at all, it lias to be compensated by draws Ms sword, and attacks three foes at once, amidst 
someBitng extta rowdy and startling-to follow imme- a volley of cheers from the audience that shakes the 
diatcly, by way p{ digestion. The pieoes most in vogue very walls. He kills the first man ere the others come 
are showy melodramas, arid spectacles of a kind wliich up, seizeh the fellow's sword as he falls, and then, .with 
will admit of gunpowder aipl blue or red fires as a weapon in each hand, begins a 'triangular duel’ 
illustrations—or they "are tlie dramatised exploits of with the remaining two. Long, dire, and desperate is 
highsMgm'Bi* burglars of the Dick Turpin and the combat, and it is undeniably an exhibition of mar* • 
Jack Sheppard school—or they are domestiai tragedies v(;11ou.s skill in iti way. The gallery grows frantic with 
where murder and riii.rlhvriilk liiuKrtn bund—or super- delight; it heaves and surges like a sen; it screams 
natural and goblin scenes, marked by a .ghastly jocu- ‘bravo’ till it is hoarse, and waves hats and kerchiefs, 

" lority, which the mob devour.s with' greedy eyes, and thunders deafening clieers of encouragement. All 
shuddering and grinning in tlic sume breath. Tiiesc is of no avail; Yellow Admiral, pressed by his active 
are the serious pieces: tlie lighter ones rttb made up foes, is horribly gashed about tlie temples; his eyes 
of the Exploits of pirates, smugglers, and bandits—or roll, liis brain reels, his frame staggers, and lie gasps 
they are broadly farcical, and translations into slang of fearfully fur breath as he faintly parries the deadly 
domestic and family troubles. ‘ But wh.'ftever be the thrusts. But, just at the critical moment, the crew of 
piece, and whether supposed to ho serious or comic, it tlie ves.sel in tlie offing liave seen tlie unequal eneuuntcr, 
must escliew ,long.speeches, must abound in incident, and a seore of them liave jumi>ed into tlie jolly-boat, 
i raust.h.'ing the trap-dotfts, tlic slidiiig-panels, the and rowed for dear life to the rescue of their country- 
pistols,*' and the sword-coiiibats into play, or it may man. They jump ashore with a true British cheer, and 
fail of passing the ordeal of the pit. If to a plentiful a wall of pikes and pistols is interposed between the 
share of the above attractions it add an c:ir-splitt'ing hero and bis enemies; at which interesting juncture 
song or two, set to flash tunc.s, its success is pretty the curtain fulls a.mid.st a Babel of acclamation that 
certain. If these requisitions arc a tax on an author’s beggars description. The next scene opens in a-cottage 
brains, lie is compensated by ample licence in other on tjie English coast—there is ii noise of fighting,witb- 
re^cts. Tims, lie may not only ignore tlie unities, out, which ends in the enemy striking, the Ifellow 
buV all other dramatic‘’responsibilities whatever. The Admiral turning into a blue post, and everybody 
most astuuiidiit^ events may hniqien without any marrying everybody, in the usual way. 
cause, and lie need not trouble himself to account for The second piece is entitled the Hoh in the Wall, 
the most impossible coincidences. Trifle's of tliut .sort and consists of a singfli act played without change of 
the audience core nothing about, and they love scene. It is full of droll humour, chiefly due to the 
mystery too well to caic a straw about its solution, intolerable and impossible insolence of a .serving-man^ 
But let us mount to the gallery ere the curtain rises. .often verging on grossne-ss, and the prodigious lying 
The gallery is the largest in London, and we find of wliich he is guilty. The p:u't of a jcidoua wife is 
it crammed with about a thousand men, lads, and exceeilingly well pl.ayed; and the lying, purloining 
boys, including a small poreeiitagc of improper per- servant woulii be the perfection of comic scoundrclisiii, 
sons, indqlgiiig in such a clamour of tongues us would but for a hopeless vulgarity in every movement 'which 
deafen the blast of a trumpet from the stage. Tlie lias consigned liim to the mob, and made him theirs 
scats are all filled, but there are standing-plaeo.s for fur life. 

200 more, which a policeman, wl.o is here on the look- It j.s li.alf-past ten when the curtain rises for the last 
out for a young practitioner who is ‘ wanliM.,’ and will piece, which is styled a serio-coniical, inelo-roniantical 
be sure to.come to tlie plaj'to-night, ti l's us will also drama, or Japhet in Search of a Father. The pt.ay is 
be filled up within the next half-hour, hrotivitli.staod- illustrative of men and manners and the world’s ways 
ing the dense crowd, the heat is not e.Ncessive, tlic roof in England, Ireland, and Scotland. The persons of tlie 
beiUg twenty feet hverhe.ad, iftid tlie air entering from all drama are no fewer tliau twenty-nine—English, Irisli, 
points. As seven o’clock draws near, tlifi tuniiilt and and Scotch, of course. There is a doctor and bis boy, 
uproar moderate i^little, and when, a few minutes later, a widow luid a wagoner, a bishop and a titled lady'; 
the curtain rises, something like silence is recognised tbore are gipsies and whitoboys, and Paddies with 
by the practical test'of the imixiiu, that ‘ .all ^noiss* is sbillclalis, and Mr Phiiieas Coly']ihngU3, who retired 
stilled by a still greater noise.’ The first piece, as tlie from business in revenge for having been tossed by a 
placard informs us, is the‘powerful drama of tlui bull tlirough the ■window: of bis own shop. There is 

Admiral.' «Powerful it certainly ^is, if a* series of mi assassii* .and a keeper of tlie Tolbootli, a chief- 
BttcccBsful attempts to ‘split tlic cars of the ground- justice aniflt, tjuakcrcss, and we know not liow*'nmny 
lings’be any demonstration of power. We arc compelled more, all goni^ the way of tlio world together, and 
to add, however, that it is still more perplexing, for in getting to log^^licads delectably on the journey.. liBnt 
spite of unroiultting aittcntion, we cannot succeed in wliat Japhet d\;^^.’a)ng them, whether he finds h|^ 
catching the drift of the plot. The scene is partly in faflicr—whethA the wiigoner marrips the widow— 
England, partly in Africa; Jiartly o'h land, and partly whether the judge pairs oflT with tlio Quakeress, and 
on hoard sliip. Two foster-brothers suffer sbipwreek the bishop espouses the gipsy, arc points we cannot 
• and a French prison, run away, and are taken by take upon us to detpriniiie. Buoiiili to .sajvthat tbo 
pirates—and sold to slavery in Africa. They escape whole is ammensely relished by those who are the best 
from Algiers by tlie aid of one ‘ Identical Buggiiis,’ judges; that it‘is spited with a peculiar flavour of what 
. who is grand physician to the dey and an old intimate is considcired fun by a peculiar class; and that it will bo 
i pf the Yellow Admiral, who, by the way, has his wife repeated to-morrow night, and to-morrow after that, 
wl.th him. Yellow Admital and his foster-brother set again and again, for their esjieeuil delectation. At 
oaifpi'tlic desert, tukiiigthe lady with them; tliey walk twenty irfinutCB past twelve, we have had the benefit ^ 
: fpom^lgiers tqs'Yimbuctoo one fine mqfning, but are of tne whole, and, sootii to say, have had soDacthiug 
; orePtflOT on tlie way by the simoom in tlie disguise more than enough of It. •' Although refre’shments may 
;; Of Simoom kills the foster- be had in a kind of'Itft in the rear of the g^ery, the 

’' "the ^ady is on the point of death, whenji denizens alifiost Hinaiiimously prefer the suttoundlng 

: )^eyolcQt:4^ apiicars, who revives her by a.drop of publicfiouseg, into which thqy fiockiiig as we leaye 
an^ guides lliem to Timbuctop, wliere the spot, although the legal homr far:el»sing has:pW!»d 








' CHjLMBBfeS’S JOtrlfcNiiL; 


—«tl infiriogemrtt of thelaw which, in all probahintjr, 
is tacitly {Annired at by the authorities. • 

■ A littleVurther south on Jhe Surrey sMe, ant^ Within 
a boW-shot of Betlileheril Hospital, Ittands another 
theatre, which althongh^of more respeAtable pretensions 
than its neighbour, opens its gallery* to tbe lower 
orders at the charge of sixpence, arid itspit, which is a 
fayourite resort of 4ie middle trading-classes and their 
dependents, at a shilling. On entering the gallery a 
•few minutes before tlie moment of ijction, we find it 
densely packed with about 8.50 persons, of wliom not 
Icss'tliaii half are females •respectably dressed, con¬ 
versing quietly at tlieir ease, and «evidentiy free from 
all appreliension on the score Of disturbance or tiimnlt 
—a fact strikingly demonstrative of tho superior 
decorum which is expected and probably ex.acted here 
to anything that could be looked for from the three¬ 
pence-paying mob. TIic gallery extends all round tlie 
theatre, reaching to tlio proscenium on either side, and, 
fnll aifit is, we have no difflcnlty in finding a side-seat. 
While tlie overture is playing, a sailor, wlio lias been 
indulging too freely, swaggers in, but in a moment is 
quietly coaxed and shouldered down stairs again, and 
tve liear no more of him. Tlie pleasures of the evening 
commence witti .a ‘new grand drama of extraordinary 
power and deep interest, entitled tlie Half-Cnau, or 
tiie‘Fatal Peoirl.’ The French origin of tliis piece is 
liotrayed by the coolness with which it treats iiic most 
atroeious crimes and terrible events. Tlie story is 
that of a white slave of originally noble nature, who 
having siifTered the most horrible oppression from bis 
master, de,votes his future life, to revenge, ■wdiieli lie 
eonsnmmatcs liy a course of rapine and crime, lie 
ruins his master—tlirows a nobleman over .a precipice, 
gjid assumes the slain man’s titles and di^iitics, and 
figures in Paris as a wealtliy aristocriit. Uiit love 
change's again his perverted nature—love for the eliild 
of the cruel master whom lie liad ruined in revenge. 
Tills passion brings him into fearful pcrplraitics, and 
surrounds him with accusers—he defeats them all by 
his consnmm.ate address—restores his ill-gotten -wealth 
to Ids master—surrenders tlic daughter to her lover, 
wdio is his own brother—gives back titles and dignities 
to the noble lord wliom lie imagined himself to liave 
slain, but who -was saved by said brother—and, finally, 
swallows the fatal pearl in a glass of -wine drunk to 
tlie health of the company, and dies in grand style 
surrounded by an aristocratic assembly in tlie centre 
of a ball-room ‘ gorgeously' decorated and lirilliantly 
illuminated,’ and upon his mother's grave 1 The piece is 
played throngliout -with astoiiisliing vigour and at an 
amazing expense of lungs and muscular energy, by a 
company well, versed In the production of tlieatrical 
effect. But, in truth, it makes so prodigious a claim 
Upon the sympath'-es, thUt unless a man ^laa ^ liogshcad 
of these to spare, and can manage tO; them run¬ 
ning through fifty spigots at onc<^f'ifj| is impossible 
for Him to answ'cr the demand. One^^igVt be plunged 
i( sorrow, lion! fled with aInrm,'‘g^>pSng with terrijr, 
agonised with rediorse, thrilled with libdily tortures, 
desperate with disappointed love, and frantic with rage 
—all and each ten times over in twenty minutes; 
and the result is, tlikt after tryingahe thing for a little 
while, one gives it up i)s hopeless,i«and i|Jlow# the dcS* 
perate business -to take its independent course. But 
, BtiO, mob loves it dearly, and applauds to the eelto— 
a fa^ not so complimentary to mob as it is explanatory 
of the other fact—namely, that they don’t cure much 
. for the regular drama. On the other hand, it wguld 
seem that the, better-edncateij class care as little for 
this Iiighjspiced fare; far on looking round, ne note 
that tbot^h gallery and pit are both (^aroipcd, the rest 
of house may be faithfully described as, ;f t.ia«»garly 
ifciibutit of erhp^ boxes.’ I ♦ 

The JSroj^C’osfe done with; the next display is the 


tumbling exploits of a graceful athlete and three 
cliildren, dll dazzling in white and gold. ; The man 
lies on a cushion, and elevates his fbet 'in the air ; the 
boys in turn climb to ^is ftet, whence thqy are whirled 
aloft to twist, and pirouette, and turn pomersanlte.-in 
the air,* descending always cither sitting or standing 
on the upturncd*toe8 of tlie .parent, until a final pro* ' 
pulsion forward sends them rolling across tlie stage' 
wheel-fashion.. The pcsformancf! is so startling as to 
fascinate the eye; but it is at the same time so difficult, 
ancl apparently dangerous for the children, rttaiT on? 
can scanty jielp -•yisliing it -a-erq impossible. It is 
needless to say that it is'recoivei with deafening 
applause. • « 

it is near ten o’clock when the jurtain rises for 
what, in tlyj estimation of mob at least, is tlie grand 
I perform.iiico of the evening. This is a Drama^f Life, 

I ill tliri'c acts, avowedly suggested bv Mayliew’s work 
j on lanidon l.abour ai^l the London .Poor, to which, 

; however, it appc.ars to bo indebted only for the desig¬ 
nations of the principal characters. These arc—a 
poor starving but honest byy (^flayed a woman); 
Captain tlcorge. a street-patterer; a Hinifo^* tract- 
seller; Banjo Bill, a negro melodist ;*an artful Jodger, 
a ^ker; Lady Mary, the street wanderer'; Mother 
Midnight, w'ho keeps a thieves’ kitchen; .loe Bunt, 
a pliilanthropic costermonger; and .1 whole crowd of 
thieves and vag.abond.s, male and female. Tliere are 
in addition the eli.araeiers of a romantic love-story, 
j which Ix'ing made up of no urv;ommon materials, ivc 
I need notice no further than to say that it i.s brought 
! to a happy coaclusion cbielly tlirougli the exertions 
i of tlie iioor sagged boy .and bis friends, the street-; 

I folk. 'J'lie merit of the piece consi.sts in a forcible 
I one-sided fidelity to fact, 'riic jiattcrer is true to the 
life so long as lie patters, wliicli lie docs as tliough to 
I the; manner born, but wanders from mature and truth 
I in bi coining logical and roficetivc. The misfortunes 
i of Banjo Bill are irrosistiblj' comic, and* the scenes in 
the dolly-shop of Motlier Midnight are as irresistibly 
toucliing. Tlie feeling of the audicne# goes all the 
way with Jerry, the ragged boy; but in truth Jerry is 
a subject wlio was never seen on London streets, and 
never will be, nor .anywliere else, so far as we know, 
save in a religious tract. But the great attraction of 
all i.s the philanthropic costermonger, played by a man 
wild has long been tlie elierisbcd darling of the mob, 
and played in a w.ay so mtural antj, effective, that it 
requires a good stretch or imagination to make any¬ 
thing but a Aistermoiiger of him. The tone of voice, 
tlie look, the leer of the eye, the. sturdy, serai-swagger¬ 
ing gait, and the blunt expression of liis plain, manly 
seiftimoats—all make up a true picture, finished to the 
nicest touch, and in no point overdone, 
j Tlie sceyes are' carefully got up, and represent 
localities well known to every Londoner, *and. form- 
with their groups of living vagabonds some remarkable 
tableau^. There is tho tiiieves’ kitchen in Fox Court, 
with its family of juvenile practitioners—Covent 
Garden market before dawn, and \he gradual breaking 
of the day*—tho eatrance^o Whitechapel workhouse, 
with a crowd of famished wretches huddled together' 
during a fall of snow—the dark arches of the A4i^^y 
populous w'ith honsAess w'undcrcrs, and the moan* 
lighted Thames in the background—witli bfJi^ of 
similar interest, imparting an air of reality' tq the 
wliole performance which it might wont before any 
other th.an a metropolitan audience. The f&nlts of the 
play are tho high-flown senGmehtality put into the 
mouths of the street-folk, which mantes them appear 
ridiculous whdh they intend to be palhettc—and the 
impossibly absurd position the ^ItOe axe made td 
occupy in regard to their vagabond antagonists—not 
tcb mention the gross improhabiiities oT^e plot, wMeb, 
when departing from actnai foct^ rarely approaehes 
the vraisembWe. One thing, however, is certain with 



tiiia piece, with all ite fooltt and crudities, 
thht is, that it is making a profound Impression 
upon the mob and the lower middle-class mind. It 
is^wetdiied (ufd listened to with inore attention than 
we haTO ever before seen heSftowed on any mere 
ihimic scene bf such length. Tlie intense fun of the 
tiling never banishes the sense of its dr^rj' reality; and 
the laughter and applause which the one elicits are 
fallowed again and ageiu by the sighs and stifled sobs 
and moans due to the other. The play has, further, 
madd'ite way into tiie provinces, and is performing 
simultaneously iu tjie great cities^of the eitipirc, and 
everywhere it is the mob'and the lower middle classes 
^ that rush to its representation.. v * 

la onr visits to the theatres above descried, we have 
seen enough to aflbrd us a tolerable notion of the way 
in whicli the multitude are ciired for by the theatrical 
management, and Rave learned something of the n.aturo 
of the dramatic recreations they affect. *It would be 
m&hir, however, to draw a conclusion with regard to 
the popnlp taste ibr ftieatncal exhibitions solely froiu 
the Boehes above delineated. There has always existed 
in Lon^om even dmongthc humblest classes of sight¬ 
seers, a very considerable and respect.able section ^-lio 
doggedly set their faces against wliat they consider 
the degradation and the abuse of tlie stage. Thej^ 
abominate gunpowder and blue-flrc, the introduction 
of guadrupeds or jugglery, and vulgarity in all their 
voHeties—and stand pp stoutly for Sliakspcare and 
the legitimate t^rama. Even in periods when tbe great 
houses have prostituted their boiuds to the wildest 
melodramatic spectacles and Tom-and-Jerry fooleries, 
and all Liondon seemed to be infatuated witii the display 
of gorgeous properties in iUustration of the silliest 
nonsense—the good old English dramas, or the sterling 
productions of the living author, have found waym 
admirers and standi supporters among tbe common 
people. Happily for them, there are managers who 
prefer encouraging and cultivating n correct taste to 
pandering to U vicious one; and it rarely happens in 
London, whether in season or out of season, Ih.at tlie 
working-man who has sixpence to sjk .id in recreation, 
may not spend it, if lie choose, in witnessing the 
representation, at least tolerably well gut up, of a play 
Shakspeare. 

., We shall pay our sixpcneo, and look in now at 
a house situated« in what, /i few' years back, was a 
northern suburb, and which for the last two or three 
lustres has been well known ns the lAiding refuge 
of the legitimate airamo. Under the manngement of 
a man of refined taste, himself a chaste and accom¬ 
plished actor, it prospers as it should do, and ntay 
be said to owe its prosperity to the careful prodoctiou 
on the iwt of the manager of what is genuine and 
st^ng in dramatic literature, arNI to the thorough 
appreciation of it on the part of the middle and lower 
clw multitude. The sixpence .admits us to the gallery, 
in which sonte four ljundred people might be packed 
away with som# degree of comfort, but where we find 
five hundred crammed and lyedgcd •together, awaiting 
the rise of the curtain and the commencement of the 
Meny Wives 6/ Windsor. On a platform at the back 
of the gallery is a stall, is charge of a woman, for the 
sale of cheap refreshments, ginger-beer, fruit, buns, &c. 
.Some provision has been made for ventilation, a ctir- 
fent df cold mr making itself felt from the rear; but 
lt‘ ft all too weak to prodiice a cooling effect. The pit 
•ft overerammed, and tke neat, as it ascends, is reflectwi! 

the imif, which is within reach of your hand,; 
up^ thp head/ of the gallery, and the^’esult is, tfmt 
^ ’irpV^ ^n minutes in tho place, we gre 

perspiration from head to heel. Not 
hovvp'Wr,: the habitues of tbe place—they take tho 
mafter Coo]^ enough; all they want is to settle theite- 
s<iv8f eon^rtaUji and estahlfth silence before the play 


begins. At seven to the minute the ourtain 
immediately oil ft stillness and stteutiOQ.a It needs 
but a few minutes* observation of this galltoV-audienCe 
to see of what stuff they are .composed. Nearly idl 
of thenf are past, the age "cS boyhood, and there is a 
pervading look ofdnteiligence throughout the dose lines 
of atten^We .frees. Of females there are very few— 
not a sixth of tiie whole—and yhether male or female, 
all ere quiet and interested in tlip ‘cunning of the 
scone.’ That they understand what they see and hear 
you are not permitted to doubt—in fact, a majority • 
of them know what is coming. When a covert joke 
lights up a whole row of faces, or a sally, of unobvious 
stupidity, on the pa't of Master Slender, sets them all 
in a grin, there is no room for question as to the in¬ 
tellect of the audience, made up though it is of costers 
and ’prentice-hoys, and labouring men in close, doth 
caps and fustian jiukets. Not that these fill the gallery 
entirely, for wo note besides a tolerable sprinkling 
of poor foreigners, lank of hair and bushy of chin, 
amoii.g whom there is a portly German provided with 
a square four-inch copy of the play in his native 
tongue, by the aid of which he is greedily sucking in 
a sixpenny lesson in English; and a lithe Frenchman 
■who is making the best of the English edition. 
Eulstaff is played by the manager himself, whose 
appearance is the signal for an afiTectionato greeting 
of three rounds at least of enthusiastic applause. 
Were this a place for theatrical criticism, we should 
feel disposed to indulge in liberal commendations of 
tills gentleman’s version of the fat knight. Enough to 
say, that it was such a version as might challenge the 
I censorship of an educated taste—that the Faistaff of 
j the ‘ Wells’ did not descend to provoke laughter by an 
I imiiossible belly—that he never forgot that he was a 
j kniglit—tljat there was a dignity even in his drollerx, 

I wliich, wounded and damaged as it was by liis mishaps, 
i.was never driven out of him, but remained matter for 
I mirtii, and something deeper and better to the last 
; scene. By the end of the first uet, the heat of the 
! gallerj' drove us down Hta.irs into the pit, whence the 
I impossibility of seeing or hearing any tiling, owing to 
I the intolerable pressure, drove us up again into tho 
! boxes, wliicli, being comparatively deserted, allowed us 
j breathing-room and to spare to the close of tho per- 
i foriiiance. The partial emptiness of the boxes would 
seem to confirm the supposition, that the legitimate and 
serious, us well as tlie factitious and exciting drama, 
finds its exclusive patronage in the lower middle and 
lower classes. If so, what can be the cause of such a 
state of things? Can it be that the better-educated 
public, wlio used to delight in Kean and Kemble, have 
reached tliat stage of refinement which looks on all 
histrionic attempts as barbarous mimicries, and enjoys 
profoundly in the closet what it no longer cares to 
witness on tee ^tage ? ^ 

We should extend our researches to an unreasonable 
length were we to report seriatim on tiie irhole of the 
tligatres and tl^tricm establishments of various kinds 
supported by the mob which are to^be found within 
the city and suburbs of London. What is remarkable 
about them is, that the further they get fh>m St Haul’s, 
the more liberal they liecome in the provision they 
.Hake fo/theft guests, and tbc«more extravag^t and 
grotesque is the mtHange of their bill of farei. Our 
expeditions in various directions have taught us some 
lessons we never dreamed of learning, and given us some 
new ideas,of what it is that constitutes amusement in 
the estimation of the mob. Among things theatrics^ ym 
liave seen Hamlet burlesgued into Gimlet, a carpuiter’s 
apprentice; his uncle turned into a body-jpat(diCT:{ 
Ophelia, a mad hBske|-womBn, dispensing cutots spla 
cabba^ as tokens of remembranca. We have^seeii-ihe 
trtgei^ of ''3ixns'’,99 presented tb on audience of d'wsj 
said audience quoareliing dud fighting savagely over tihe 
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l^onnance, «nd turning the pit into a field of battle 
(^rhaps ,df the two opponng sects of Sephardim and 
Ashkena^m}, and beheld the be-jewelled and Boman- 
nosed ladies in the boxes, ^forgetful of their d,econnn, 
cheering Moses and Lararus to thtf combat, with 
clamorous injunctions to ‘ pitch into* Levi, and settle 
him.* We have seen phenomena of thtrty-fiwe inches 
playing on tl>e great fic(die, and heard baby-songs lisped 
by an infant nine /eet high. We have witnessed the 
sorrows of the Licensed Victualler’s Daughter, and 
’ have gone down into the coal-mine v^ith the Daughter 
•of Night, over in Hoxton. Wo have sat composedly 
behind playbills five feet long, with 1.50 lines of small 
print and large print, and crammed with every horriblo 
and every sentimental epithet that could be gathered 
from all the dictionaries in the Museum. Of things 
not theatrical, we have seen as much. We have met 
tlie choice spirits of the ring, in these the days of 
their decline, banished to a dreary loft, and reduced 
to bruise anew each other’s battered faces for the 
luiser&ble dole of subscription twoiwnces. We have 
seen champions in sbin-klcking, champions in head- 
breaking, champion dogs, rats, cocks, and singing- 
birds. We have seen dancing among sharp blades 
and hot irons with bare feet—dancing blindfold among 
eggs—dancing with a garland of half-hundredweights 
—dancing in saloons, in lofts, in cellars, at all 
hours of the night, and by damsels whose ball dress 
wouldn’t fetch a groat. Wo have seen a thief’s swed- 
ding and a thief’s hall, and the sudden inroad of the 
police widle the fun was fast and furious, followed by 
the dashing out of lights, and the hasty rush in the 
dork from the dreaded grasp of authority. Such 
things, and more of the sort, has the search into 
popular amusements revealed, to us; hut we have no 
toncy for dwelling on sneh pictures as thesp, and for¬ 
bear to present them to the reader. 

Here wo must close our review of the cheap amuse- ■ 
ments of lamdon; not that wc have visited more than 
a fraction of tlie whole. By comprehending all, wc 
should have to tell the same tale many ti’ues over; 
and in prosecuting the search on higher ground, we 
should have to leave the recreations of the mob and 
the mass for those of a class in easier circumstances. 
It may bo thought that we have already tn-insgressed 
a little ip this particular; but in truth wc have rarely 
touched the shilling, and even Mob will occasionally 
disburse a shilling when sure of a shiliing's worth ; 
and it is impossible, as all the world knows, to draw 
with accuracy the line where mob ends and middle- 
class begins, for the very sufiicient reason tliat there 
is no definite line at all. 


EDITH WALSINGHAM. 

• */ 

I WA8 always very romantic. At fourti'ea, I wrote 

ver^s of a dark and dreary chapter, ai’d was melan¬ 
choly and misanthropical; at severtovu, I proponed 
to a young lady Nearly twice my age, who very wisely 
refused me; and I was so profoundly miserable, or 
thought myself so, that I mediated for days about 
suicide, but could not determine ppon the enact form 
of violent death that migtit be advisable. . Even 
Oxford, with all the boating, and beer-drinking, and 
cricketing, wine-parties, whist, billiards, and various 
boisterous diversions, did not quite cure me of my 
sentimental tendeircies. 1 was all but plucked* for 
my ‘little go;’ because during the vacation before this 
dtoaded Ordeal, I had been flirtfc^ with a blhe-eyed 
cottrin named Ada, instead of* doi^oting. myself to 
Ettii^^des, Horace, and Euclid. I * 

ito toy twelfth term—tMfi*, after about two 3 roaT 8 


and a half residence at college-^it seemed almost time 
to make tome prepkration for my final examination, 
or ‘ great goand I %vag informed by a cAndid tutor 
at the cloaS of the suximer term, a few ^ys befbre the 
glorious saturnalia of commemoration,'•that nothing 
would save ma but very steady reading during the 
whole of the .long vimation. ' Whereupon I pahked my 
portmanteau full of clotiies, anti an enormous deal-box 
full of books, and shunning ray blue-eyed cousin, I got 
into the ^train, and giving myself only a t#o 'days’' 
holiday in Lennon, t went farthwitti to Sandhaven. 

EvcrylKidy knows Sandhaven and its dull High 
Street, and itf sands and its assembly-rooms, and its* 
bazaars and bathing-machines, and* files and young 
ladies on iibrses, and old ladies in vehicles an^ infants | 
in peramhulators drawn by clmbby-foced nursery- . 
maids; its .billiard-rpoms, eatinffihouses, suburbtm i 
tea-gardens: its steamers arriving da^ and departipi? 
daily; its circnlnting libraries, jiot.a novel less than . 
ten years old; its three clairches and right .shapcls; 
its wind, its dust, its beat, its glares the terriflt greed 
ofpts lodging-keepers; and, during the season, its 
generally unquiet, unstudious character. What could 
have induced me to select Sandhaven, I know not; but 
the stubborn fact is—I did select it. 

I established myself in very expensive, and not i 
very comfortable apartments. ^Iiey had these recAn- 
mendations: there was a fine view af the sea; the j 
landlady, a jvidow of about forty, was plain; her 
danglitcr, a girl of seventeen, still plainer; and the 
servant positively hideous. I shall at least, thought J, 
be safe here. Arriving on a Friday, I thought it as 
well to see something of the place daring that and the 
following day. If I set to work on the Monday, and 
made a fair start, it would he hettcr'than to be^ 
before I know anything of the Institutiqps o^ the town, 
or its inhabitants. So on Friday and Saturday I 
bathed and boated, and had a donkey-ride, and dropped 
into various billiard-rooms—r.atber astonishiDg pro¬ 
vincial ijool-players by the experience attained at 
Oxforil—and I also haunted the various bazaars, 
and danced, though with much decorum, ay, even, 
solemnity, at the assembljs-rooms. 0a Sunday I went 
to church. ^ 

Full of good resolutions, on the eyening of that day 
I retired to bed early; but before doing so, arranged 
an*elab«rato macliinery to enable me to rise early toe 
next morning. I am a very heavy sleeper, and had no . 
atarnm with mo, so I tied a string round gny finger, 
passed it under tfie door, and gave orders to the: : 
servant-girl to pull the string until I got out of bed. 
She otftyed me scrupulously; and at seven, despite 
various remonstrances, which I growlod forth in tones ! 
not by any meana.gentlc,,! was pulled out of bed' ^ I 
my finger, and half an hour afterwards was u^ohk- : 
ing the colossal deal-box, and arranging my Hbrtu^ ^ I 
the ensuing literary‘campaign. I was to rctol 
eight hours a day; this 1 thought moderate ; 
pect it looked so: if necessary, tlfis was to he. ifii^btetod i 
to ten or twelve. More steam might be put ' 

was toe exact expression—dk 1|ie dknger grew more 
inuninent; but at present eight hopzs itpuld do. I 
drew out my jprogramme, which nil s 

Before breakfast . . f'Sft to S’SO va: 1 hoar. 

After H , , lb :» S ma 4 hours. 

• In toe evening, . . 8 ; » li« •= 3 » 










.1 w«a hot o candidate for liononra, but only for the 
(imple ‘pass,’ in the old days of ‘passes,’ My subjects 
were divinity, logic, Latih composition, four plays of 
Sophocles, Oii'Odet, Epodcs, and Sirs Poeft’ea of Horace, 
the four first books of Herodotus, and the Bucolics and 
Georgies of Virgil, These M'ero to be anastered in the 
following method: 


7'80to 8‘30, 

10 . » n , 
n ^ » 12 , 
12 ' 2 , 


Divinity. 

I .ogic. 

l..atin pelting, 
fopliocics. 


^ The three hours in the evening werottb be devoted 
respectively to iHcrodotus, Horace, and Virgil, all 
■which I had read before, and was therefuse only com¬ 
pelled tb refresh my memory by re-pernsing them, 
with the assistanw:: of an Kii^lish translation and a 
Manilla cheroot. * 

During the cft^ly part of Monday my progress was 
marvellous. The hont intended for theology was spent 
in nni[^king; hut at ten I assailed the logic with 
vigour j njoved on to the Latin w'riting at eleven; .and 
soon after twelve was ahsorbed in the woes of Antigifue. 
At one, or thereabouts, I lieard the tramp of horses, 
and what more natural than for one moment to leave 
; the twin-sisters and that truculent tyrant Creon, and 
rusli to the window to ape who might he the passers-by? 
Would that I hjd never done so! 


. Can 1 ever forget the ■witchery of that smile, the 
heaven of that calm pale brow, tlie latent music in 
those eyes, the poetry of that tiny foot, the glith'r^of 
those pearly tectli, the majesty of tliat arm, the 
temptations of that waist, the r.ipture of those wavy 
ringlets ? , Oli, Edith!—no, not Etlith either. 

What a perfect command slie had of lier liorse! (To 
bo sure he was dally overworked :.od underfed: was 
that her fault?) With what grace she sat in her 
saddle, and how fascinating was the tremulous vibra- 
■tion of the feather in her wide-awake hat! Can it be 
matter for wonder that, after gazing on sueh charms 
from my windo#, Imene ^ppeare:! an insipid and 
pusillanimous time-server; Antigone, a sarong-minded 
woman with a grievance, sadly addicted to vapouring 
and sentiment; CrcoB, an utter ruffian, and the Chorus 
a bore ? • ‘ 

Before two my books were closed, and I was wildly 
searebing 4brough the streets and shores ofCuindhaven 
for the lovely object of my strong though sudden 
passion—ui vain. That day at least I foxmd her not 
—nor the next—nor even the day after. iJot one 
line could I read; it ^as utterly useless to attempt it. 

Friday is usually accountfd an unlucky day. Qain- 
tam fiige. It is a classical superstition ■ which the 
moderns have indorsed. I found it in my case the 
fortunate one; for after three dSys’ vain and restless 
roving to and fro, in quest of the faultless creature 
whoso beauties had lured me from my Sophocles, and 
destroyed my equanimity on Friday, I caught a glimpse 
of her on the sands. She was with two other young 
ladies, whom I tookato be her sisters. Tliey were 
j^Udiog tliemralvcs in gathering shells and pieces of 
'Ihey were unaccompanied 8y any gentle¬ 
man. Bech •wore a vide-brimmed brown straw-hat-— 
It WM ^ those abominations caine mto fashion. 
, She-rFwlpsI ww going to say—I bad imagined her 
dame ntdit'he Bdith-—looked beautiful even undw that 
^tesque and dreadful covering. I passed and repassed 
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tbem. In looking at her, I threw an energy ud fervour 
into my admiring gaze, whieli 1 thoitght w no way 
displeased her. 1 sat down on a rock gome tw.o 
hundred yards'off, and takigg a volume from my pocket 
-^not Sophoclds tliis timer but Keats—I affeefed to 
read, but ■watched their movements narrowly. 

I sawfher SvritiDg with her parasol on tlie sand. 
How my heart palpitated! Is it, I thought, some 
tender sentiment, .some gentle enceuragement ?—does 
she inscribe her najne, {wssibly add her address ? I 
was in a fever of .expectation. I sat absorbed, as they ' 
may have thought, in my book until they moi'^ 
away some distance, when i followed to the spot where 
siie liad written r.i large clear characters, Edith 
Walsingham. It was then Edith, 'rtiis, then, was her 
name. How tmemy presentiment! Had it been-revealed 
to me ill a dream? 1 looked round to see tliat no one 
watclied me, and wrote in large letters under it ray 
own name, Menky. I then hurried after them, that I 
miglit, if possible, see what the earthly abode of this 
goddess was. Evcrytliing favoured ray design: they 
never looked round once, but went directly up a hill 
from the sands, and entered the door of 17 I’roraenade 
Villas, I’rosjiect Place. 

I returned immediately to the sands. How happy 
was I now ! That morning, when I left my lodgings, 
all was doubt and uncertainty; now, did I not know 
everything?—her very name and address? I felt' so 
caltnrand contented, that I could Inave almost returned 
to the society of Antigone and Irnene for an hour or 
two, but I determined first to. revisit the sea-siiore. I 
wandered back to the spot where I bad written my 
Christian name under liers, and was liurt and dis¬ 
gusted to find tliat some mischievous and ill-meauiiig 
person had scrawled under tliem, in large coarsu-Iooking 
letters, A.Paiu of Idiots. Tliis was the treatmeui 
which sentiment met witli at the iiands of the vulgar. 
•I had .always been a friend to edueation, cxeept'in my 
own particular case; I now bitterly regretted that the 
masses, or any of tlieni, could write. I looked around, 
but to no purpose, for the miscreant wlio hud committed 
tills sacrilege. Not a bone in his body sliould have 
remained unbroken. 

1 quickly obliterated tlie rilialdry tliat had been 
added, ami left the two names as they stood originally, 
until it occurred to me tliat 1 would destroy .her sur¬ 
name, place my own opposite, and bracket the two 
Christian names togetlier. 1 tlien sat 'myself down 
on the shingles, and watelicd tlie tide come in, ripple 
after ripple wa.sliing up nearer and nearer to the 
writing, until at lust the two names still united were 
submerged under the waters of the Atlantic; and as 
tlie tide had now reached me, I woke from my reverie 
with my shoes and stockings weL 

That evening 1 dined with some appetite; it had 
entirely forsaken me during the three preceding days. 
With my cheroot, 1 attempted Ilcrodotus, biu soon 
laid the venerable Father of History aside; took up 
Virgil, but with the sjime result. Even my favoSrite 
Herat!us Flacqiis coum nut, on this occasion, be tolc»- 
ated, but was excliangcd for my pin, with which I 
wrote an acrostic on Edith Walsingiiam. I went to 
bed reciting my lines, which at tlie time seemed a 
very luippy effort of my muse, repeating the eupho- 
iftous name wkicli had inspire^tliem, and meditating 
on tlie beauty of its enchanting owner. 

Next morning, I was up betimes, long before the 
hideous servant had plied the string fastened to ray 
finger. -I^had now some object in lifc-4-that object was 
Ediih Walsingham. I would read, ay, read even 
before breakfast,;and djyinity too; so for one hoiw I 
appUedtmyself unraumttingly, and aft»r#ardi^tO(d: iny 
first roeol with ckeerx^esg and appetite 

Befdfe I should commence rtgi; Jbgio at tfin, there 
w&s ample time for a short walk, and what could 
bettqr settle my mind fdr ^ day's study thiuioBe 
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glM i(» at 17 Promenade Villas, Prospent' Place? 
Wen I ajlpt^lied it, there was an nnusual stir and 
hustle ii^ tile' firont of the house. Servants were 
running about ; the dining-room table; so far as I 
could' see from tlie opposite side oP the way, was 
covert with a cold collation. Presemtly up dashed a 
carriage and pair to the door, and oat> float^ed one of 
tile young ladies whoiji I had seen with Kdith on the 
sands, robed in sof& Indian white myslin. . • 

A horrible suspicion seized me; I felt dizzy, and 
staggered, as tlie thought passed tjirough my mind 
that there was to be a wedding, and that Edith was to 
be the bride of another. Suspense was torture I could 
not endure, so I walked boldly over to the driver of 
tile carriage and pair. ‘Is there a wedding here tliis 
morning?’I asked. 

‘ Yes, sir,* answered the coachman. 

‘ One of the Miss Walsingliaras?’ I suggested. 

‘ No, sir: Miss .Jones.’ 

I breathed freely. It was not my Edith ; but she 
would probably be a bridemaid, and I should see licr 
in all the virgin purity and whiteness of nnislin, liglit 
as gossamer. 1 was again happy, and full of expecta¬ 
tion. What would I liave given to be invited to tlie 
breakfast, and been ciillcd on to propo-se tlie bride- 
maids’ liealtbs. 

In another moment another carri.igo .arrived, and 
thife time two India muslin bridemnids de.scerded— 
one i recognised as of the trio on the sands, but not 
my Edith. Wlieu would she come ? I crossed the 
road again to Jehu the second, and remarked in a very 
unconcerned way, that I believed Mr Walsingliain 
lived here. 

‘ No, sir,’ he replied firmlj-: ‘ Mr Jones.’ 

' Tlien Miss Walsiuglnim is on a visit to Mr Jones’s ? ’ 
I, by way of eonjeetnre, observed. , 

‘JJaresay slie may be,’said tlie cliaviotcer; ‘there’s 
a deal'of company in the house.’ • 

Carriage after carriage drove up. I had now counted 
six bridemaids, and Edil.li was not among them. But, 
heavens! what is this? Edith leaning on the arm 
of an elderly gentleman—Edith arrayed as a bride, 
rustling in glacis silk, covered from bead to foot 
with Brussels lace, and veiled. -Oh, Edith—Edith 
Walsingham! 

I gaz^ for one moment at the carriage as it rolled 
away; I would have followed to the cliurch, but had 
not strength to do so. I recleil lionie, and threw myself 
, on my sofa. Tlie plain landlady called her plainer 
daughter; they held a consultation in the passage, 
and were sending oil' the very plain servant for a 
doctor, when I rose and rebuked tliein, and then lay 
down again. I slept I scarcely know how' long—I 
hardly remember anyttiing more of tliat awful day. 

Next morning, tliougli I ate no breakfast, I tried to 
read ^te Tmes, and got as far as the supplement and 
the marriages, among which I saw—:‘wn Saturday 
17th, at St Paul’s Cliureli, Sandhaven. by the Rev. 
Peftr Jones, uncle of the bride. Mary, eldest daughter 
»f Alexander Jones, Esq., to Perby Bitj^in, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, 18arrister-at-law.’ 

‘ Mary Jones, now Mary Batkin,’ I soliloquised— 

‘ what could have induced lier to inscribe on the sand 
that other name ? ’ • 

Two hours after, I lairchased awopy of the^aarf/joeln 
IleraM, in whicli was the following paragraph :—‘ 'VVe 
rejoice to state that Percy Batkin, Esq., the celebrated 
author of many works of fiction, led to the hymeneal 
altar, on Saturday last, the eldest daughter of our 
respected fellow-tosmsman, Alexander Jones, Esq# Mr 
Batkin is, we understand, umn the point of giving to 
tin woril^ of letters another tbree-irolamed novel, under 
the attractive title of lFa«iny4o».’» 

And It was this;^ then, of which she was thinking 
when I saw her vrrite! iNfeed I add that I It once 
left Sandhaven a Uighted'being, hut found that in 


addition to being blighted, I sliqnld be, if I did npt 
read, alsp plucked—-that I tliercfore read—passed 
‘great go’—and am now romantic no more. 

--- - ______- 

INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON.IDIOTS. 
PimHAFS then# never was a greater triumph of 
humanity, tlian the success wliich tiao already'attended 
tile efforts made to improve the condition of idiots, a 
condition which had liitherto hcon eonsiilcred utterly 
hopeless.', • 

llow gratifying jf the rcfiectioit that none are cast 
beyond the ^i^le of liuman society; hut that in all 
God’s creatures, even in that class jifflicted with th#* 
greatest of^lmrnan infirmities, some latent capability 
may be Lirnngbt into action, that platres tb«m in a 
position wliieh, tbnngli liunible, is jioitlier useless uor ' 
degraded. Usporieneoin the training of these hitherto 
neglected beings tn.iy load to tl)o h.appicst snggestiaiis 
as to the mode liest suited to tliyr ctipaeities of giving , 
them instrnid ion, and may flirow new light An^sycho- 
logieal science. Not only have Wiols heeif found 
capable of manna) employnicnt, and to hafo a liking ' 
for it, but minil)era aniotig tliom are actually endowed 
with a taste for one of the most delightful of the 
fine arts; for we find, as reported l»y the resident 
physician of the asylum for idiots, Parkliouse, Plighgatc, 
tli.at tlicro are but very few fti-'cs of idiocy tliat are 
unaffected by Music; even those tbitorn beings who 
mope in corners, apparently insensible to every out¬ 
ward impression, can be ronseil from their stone-like 
immobility, and a new life infused into them by the 
liarmony of sweet sounds: all exdiibit pleasure, some 
mqve their body in time to tlie air which is played; 
others sing after their own fashion; some, even of the 
niost torpid atnong them, when looking on for some 
time as some of their less apathetic companions dance, 
suddenly become animated, start up, and darA:c in their 
own way. When the music stops, they relapse into 
their inert state ; still it is evident tliat the excitement 
is not witliout its use ; their looks shew that they take 
more notice of wliat is passing, and their complexions 
that the eirenhition lias been quickened. Tlie most 
senseless among this iinfortnnate class stUl liave their 
favourite instruments. 'Jljio pliysiejpii mentions one 
boy in particular, who had a decided preference for the 
violin : whcr?sittitig near one who is pl.iying on some 
other instrument, he quits his side, *o get near another 
wlu) begins to play on tlie violin.. So fond is he of this 
iiiftniinent, that he will follow tlio performer wherever 
ho goes. The boy is so naturally timid, that he will, 
not vcnti^fe to stand upon a low chair; he will 
follow the violinist*when lie mounts the Iiighest table. 

It is not for eertain instruments only that these poor 
creatures shew a preference, but they have their 
favourite airs: if one which thojr do not fike is played, 
tliey remain in their apathetic state? but as soon as " 
they hear one ofitlieir pet tnne.s, they testify their : 
pleasure by their animated movements., 

The physician and the otlier persons in attendance 
on the idiots, take advantage of the power which music 
has over tliem. When it is necessary that they i^ould 
be composed, recourse is Imd to music: it succeeds in 
Bootliing the most violent paroxysms of passion, and 
the fits of crying to whio^even the dullest among 
tliem are subject. A very remarkable caseis mentioned 
of a boy who had a great dislike t# a particular air: 
when brougWl to the asylum, hli titnper was most 
violent; in his rage, he would I#ck, Wte; and scratch 
furiously. His master diseovered that he had an aver- 
sion to a particular airs when he heard it at first, it ' 
threw him into a violent finry; and.he would endeavour 
to kick the master, and snatch the 'Violin from' hhu vitea : 











to desist; and if ai( was 'coAtl^eci 
a certain point, he would begin to ray.’ TWs 


'ijijijr improved in intolligence and observation, and 
be<we more obedient; be was put into the ^rilbclass; 
he sometimes'exhibited great violence of temper and 
provoking obstinacy j he was, however, subdued by 
music, '^en he^acquitted himself weil, ho was grati¬ 
fied with his fav^^uritc aii%; when be misbehaved, he 
was punished with the hated, time. This mode of 
managing him produced the happiest efiect—iie became 
more«Buijinis8ive and teachable. So sensitive, indeed, 
did be become at last, that, ns the poster tehs us, *as 
soon as the ait he ^tlikedwas begun, he would put his 
hands together, ana Say, in his own lanjruage, that he 
•was a boy: 

There is a stilf more extraordinary case: that of a 
boy who cannot be taught to put on his iilotbes, and 
I who- confiot reply to any question so as to bo under¬ 
stood, and who wilk eat anythiim, however disgusting; 
yet with so great an aptitude for music, hnd so vivid 
a recollection of anything he hears, that if an organ 
. (Or a chance hand.slituld play when he is near, he 
will, vpi 5 ' frequently on th3 day after, go over several 
airs heiiad never heard till then. One of the attend- 
, ants wished to learn to play on the violin, and foupd 
this boy of the greatest use: by promising to rew.ard 
him with a bun, he would sing any air which the 
attendant desired, according to ids own mode, out of 
the many he had acquired. Tho men now plays very 


^ere is another boy, of about seven years old, 
remarkable for ’the smallness of bis head, which is 
stated to he I’cry little larger than the clgnched hand: 
tins hoy surprises everybody by his fondness fur 
music, and his power of imitation. He not only sings 
many airs, but imitates all the movements of the 
music-master in the most entertaining manner, ^e 
will amuse himself throughout the entire day with two 
sticks, as if plying on the fiddle, singing all the time 
to the supposed accompaniment. 

There is,anoihcr little boy, too, in .the asylum, who 
has a very small head and receding forehead. One side 
of his body is paralysed, and he is domb. His health 
was very delicate when he first entered the asylum: 
he was very fretful, and slept b.adly; he M'ould often 
cry for tho greater part of the uiglit. However, he, too, 
became & fanatico pa- la musica: instead of crying all 
night, as liad been his wont, he sung uticeasingiy, going 
over and over all ifis favourifb airs. He beuame fond 
of the place, and an evident improvement hi his temper 
was perceptible. Jlie nurse preferred a complaint 
against him souietime|: she said that she was obliged 
to darken his bedroom, for otherwise, he wou]d*waktn 
up at three or four o’clock on a summer’s morning, 
vmd instantly commence singing Bory O’More. This 
wu tile si^l^ for another cMif o/^ong who lay near 
him, mid who would rouse up and join him to the full 
extent of his voice. To sleep neat these vocaUsts was 
impossible,' and they had to be placed in sd^arate 
apartments. It ie curibus that one incapable of speech 
should hum urs correctly. , 

The account of this boy bfought to our minds one 
we had seen many years since in Swift’s hospital in 
Dublin: he was then abott^ twelvia years old. He was 
at times very violent, tearing his clothes and whatever 
he could lay his bands on, sometimes even bis own 
fiesh. He was quite bUnd, and could utter no articulqte 
■QWtd, There was something inexpressibly sad in the 
nhole appearance of the Child, as he paced tho long 
; ■ COR^C^ with a keeper by his side: such wild uncouth 
miuje Mi Jto coukl'make, seemed to he tlie sum of all 
his A p^ of triangles served for his 

iasriwUMt i A>>d the melancholy and not Unpleaaing 
tone inc ‘uUah, uUah’ with which hq 

was peculiarly moumfuL 
, sad, firona the fact of his being 
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an only iihUd, long willed for by his who had 

been many years married before his bdrtfti* , 

The music-master who attends the ioma|es df the 
asylum has succeeded beyond all expectation; not only 
can a dumber *of his pnptn sjjpg various songfi and 
glees correctly, hnt he has ^h actusdly able to teach 
some ampng them to read music, and to copy it into 
ruled books; after he had accoippHshed this, he taught 
them the harmoniopn, on which they now play soma of 
the music copied 'by themselves. Itt took time and 
patience to teach two boys to play together correctly, 
hut six playing an air togetlier on the harmonieon, 
astonished all who heard 4hcm. There can scarcely' 
be a doubt that iq, some of these cases the idea of 
time and tune is intuitive. ‘ One boy in particular,’ the 
physician tells us, ‘has often amused me, when with 
something like a baton in his hand, I have seen him 
heating time with the greatest accuracy, whilst bis 
fellow-pupils were playing and singing. I have often, 
too, seen this time-beating boy during the play-hours' 
seated in some snug corner, by the side of tho bo^ who 
has the faculty of catching tunes so readily. The first 
hoy will take two sticks to imitate a violin, and then, 
as well as he can, will go over any fresh tunes his 
master may have been teaching him; the second boy 
perhaps already knows the tune. They get excited, and 
often sing loud enough to be heard at a considerable 
distance. In gloomy weather their voices have often 
had quite a charming effect; every now and then«they 
would have a group of auditors.’ 

The time-keeper is about sixteen. "When ho sings, 
notwithstanding the discordancy of his voice, he keeps 
perfect time; while he sings, he nods his head in time 
to the air. ‘You would think,’ says the physician, 

‘ that his head was the pendulum of a clock.’ He 
possesses a most extraordinary faculty—it is that of 
always knowing the hour of the day, no matter how 
pmployed. If digging, sweeping, or engaged in any 
kind of work, if suddenly asked, he will tell the hour 
correctly. The account of tlie accuracy with which 
tlie time-keeper can tell the hour, reminds us of a 
passage in tint Spectator, where it is said that ‘Mr 
Plot, ill his history of Staffordshire, tells of an idiot 
that, chancing to Jive witliin tlie -sound of a dock, and 
always amusing himself with coimting the hour of 
the day, wdienever tlie clock struck; the clo(^ being 
spoiled by accident, the idiot continued to strike and 
count the hour -vritiiout the help of it, in tlie same 
manner as he had done when it was entire.' | 

The love of the idiots for music, and their intuitive 
idea of time, suggested the proposal of having them 
taught to dance; and it has been carried out at the 
asylum with the greatest success. The cases to which 
we have referred, prove how much can ho done -with 
tlmse labouring-under the greatest of human infirmities. 
Some have not only made progress in music, h^t can 
read, write, apd'draw surprisingly well. 

It is Stated that idiots appear to most advantage 
when under tlie influence of music. When the viblin 
is ijlayed to them, tlie^ may be seen hastening round 
the room after^he master; their animated faces and 
movements convey the idea that they are happy. It 
is fabled that the enchanting harmony of toe lyre of 
Orpheus was such, that stones and stocks danced to 
the melody, 'l^io pogr idiots, iq their untaught state, 
are little more than stocks and stones, and music has 
the power of animating them. IM tranquillising effe^ 
on those subject to jiaroxysms of passion and ihoidi- 
nate fits of weeping, reminds us of toe 'influence of 
Bavin’s b»&p on Si^when the eujl spirit ws» cast 
out, and he was restored. . Without even taking the' 
effect oC music in subduing Uia ain^ passions into 
account, we pay mmAder it a blessing whiciT cannoti 
be too highly cstfmatdflt toat any influence Im'bren' 
disfovoM which oau rouse, e-veu ^ a urhUby too pw' 
ajntoefic idiot firqm his’toipldityj 









gk)om \rhi(^.fiixraundfl him; the bleMtng is enhaaced 
when ve dboiUder the vast numbers who stand in need 
of it,‘for,iy*tte returns in 1847, we find that forhaii 
class numbked 7265 in England alone. * ■ ^ 

A PARALLEL TO A LATE CRIsilNAL TRIAL- 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH JURISPRUDENCE. 

» 

'Phb triid of Dr Cestaing in Erance, several. year» ago, 
for poisoning two brothers named Ballet, bears so 
’ striking a resemblance to that of William Palmer of 
Rugeley, that it seems worthy of being related, both 
for the purpose of noticing the ^extraordinary coin¬ 
cidences of the two cases, and of marking the difierent 
mode of procedure adopted* in a French court of 
justice, from that which is practised in our own. 
Castaing had, like Palmer, made the action of poisons 
his peculiar study, with a view to ascertain which of 
them,were sure in their operation, while leaving no 
trace of their presence in the body of the victim. At 
the time of his trial, Gastaing was in the twenty- 
eightli year of his ago, of rather small proportions, but 
with a strikingly handsome countenance, and a highly 
prepossessing appearance. He at one time had given 
promise of distinction in his profession, but iiaving 
been led into an unfortunate connection which in¬ 
volved him in lieavy expenses, he neglected his stiillics, '■ 
and looked about for a speedier way of acquiring 
wealth. His covetous eye fell upon the fortune of 
two brothers, named Ballet, with whom he had been 
some time acquainted; and he determined, if possible, 
to make it his own. Auguste, the elder brother, Iiad 
been in a great measure neglected by his parents, and 
left to .grow up in the society of grooms and servants; 
Hippolyte, the younger, had been a favourite of his' 
mother, and had been brought up with extromo care. 
Tliey were still in youth when both their fbireiits died, 
leaving each of them in possession of alwiit L.16,000 
sterling; and when they had thus l)ccomo their own 
masters, their former slight acquaintance with Castaing 
ripened into close intimacy. Auguste, casting off all 
rcstrainl) gave full play to his vicious inclinations, 
and plunged headlong into a career of wild dissipation. 
:^Hippolyte, on the other hand, unable to do without 
' the comforts of a home, went to reside in the house 
of a half-sister who was married. He does not appear 
to liave been ever in ill health, though of a morbid 
temperament, and with a tendency to consumption. 
In the beginning of October 1822, however, he became 
sliglitly indisposed, and was attended by Castaing, 
who tiok the patient completely unde^ ly.s own care, 
permitting no one else to wait'on him. In three 
dayp Hippolyte breathed his last, and it was observed 
for two ftlll hours aftei^- bis Jeath Castamg 
remained alone ks the room. Shortly \fter, Castaing 
. wwted upon Auguste, and having inform^ him of 
Ms _ brother's deatli, he cautiously approached the 
subject of his will. He mentioned that Hippolyte, 
out of gratitude for Jiis attention, ha^l left him hiis 
watch and some other small articles of value; and the 
unsuspecting Auguste at once expressed his approba¬ 
tion of the bequest. Castaing, however, desired him 
not to be too hasty in expressing his approv^ of all his 
, brother had done,, and mentioned to the astonifhed 
Aufttite that Hippolyte, influenced against him by 
wil tonnes, had left liis mioneu to their half-sister, 
ia whosemouse he bad been resim^, In«proof of this 
assectioia he produced the copy Sf a will whiem he smd 
‘ he;^ foimd in a drawer, and stated that the 4[igi^ 
leH: in - the hmds of a confldenti^ derk of the late 


M.. Ballet^ his fathmr, out of whose hands it could nipt' 
be got, i^less for u consideration, ^ds clerk ww 
known to be a man of the highest chmuoter ; yet so 
specious w/is Castaiue’s manner, and S() complete his 
ascendancy over hiswictim, that the fabrication was 
believed, and Auguste banded over td’him the sum 
of 100,000 franSs, wherewith he undertook to procure 
tlie wilL Castaing did, in'point of .fact, bring buk: 
the document, though Ahe brilte lay still in his own 
pocket, and together they destroyed the will. Castaing 
now held his victim by the bond of a coramen Crime, 
all the while, decia^ng that his jj^art was dictated by 
tlie most disinterested ftiendsliip. But he soon found 
means to persuade tho surviving brother that the 
property of which he had thus put lym in possession,* 
ouglit, in case of untimely death, to come to him, as 
he had perilled his safety to prevent its falUng into 
the hands of strangers. Augnste accordingly made 
his will in favour of pastaing, wH6 at once resolved 
that as soon ns possible it should take effect. 

On the evening of the 29th of May 182.9, the ttvo 
friends arrived at the hote^ af4he*7«Ve Noire, at St 
Cloud, whore they engaged a large doubletbedSd# apart¬ 
ment, intending to occupy it for a*day or two. On 
th^r return from a short ramble the followiifg evening, 
about nine o’clock, Castaing ordered some hot wine, 
desiring that no sugar should be put into it, as they 
wished to sweeten it to their own taste. When the 
wine was brought, the docitor put in some sugar, which 
he took from a parcel belonging, to himself, and having 
added a lemon, lie left the room for the pretended pur¬ 
pose of seeing a servant, who was ill. On his return, he 
saw that the wine had not lieen drunk, as he expected; 
and in repiy to his inquiring glance, Ballet remarked 
that he hail tasted it, and found it so bad that he 
could not drink it. A wtu ting-maid having entered 
tliq room at the moment, Castaing observed that he 
had put too much lemon in the wine; and the servant, 
on tasting it, confirmed the fact. T)\e little of the 
wine Ballet had taken, however, served to render him 
indisposed and restless throughout the night. Tho 
reader will no doubt have observed tho remarkable' 
coincidence between these circumstances and' the 
glass of brandy, and water wbich burned the mouth 
of poor Cook. 

'i'he following morning, as early as four o’clock,, 
Castaing went out, under pretence that he wished 
to take a turn in the nark. In8|ead of walking, 
however, he hired a ear, and dashed off straight to 
Paris, where* he arrived os the apothecaries were 
opening their shops. Like Palmer^ he called at two 
of these successively, and bought poison at each. In 
til# firs* shop ho' entered, he startled the appren¬ 
tice who served 4iim by asking for twelve grains of 
tartar emi^c antimony; hut he succeeded in quieting ‘ 
his scruples by some supposed explanation # the pur¬ 
pose for which he Wanted it. The next shop to.wnich 
he wenj was that of M. Chevalier, with whom he had 
some acquaintance, and there he purchased so large 
a quantity'of the acetate of m^irphiae, that he had 
again to explain te tlie cj/iemiat that he wished it An: 
the purpose of experimenting upon animals. With, 
these supplies, Castaing hastened back to St Qoudj'. 
caller! for a cup of told mjlk, which he gave to: £is 
friend to drink, and in three-quarters of an hour afte, 
Ballet was suddenly seized witli violent pain*' iind 
vomitings. Dr Pigache, who resided at 8t Cloud, was 
called in; and as Castaing had taken car* to remove 
everything which could have revealed the truth to a 
physician’s eye, the doctor could qply act upon the 
descriptioUs ifhich Castaing chose toij^vo him; and 
Castaing, himself a medical man, pronounced the attack 
to he one of ordinary cholera. The doctor renewed 
his visit about three hours after, prescribed tox- 
tarised lemonade, which wa* made up by an a^theoary 
in the neighbouring little town of Boulogne,' and' 
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i^mHaistered to the patient by Caataing hijtneelf^ S^ho on him the oHu» of proving himaelf- inhiocent. The 
owrofillly preserved tlie prescription, to shefy thM, in fundamental maxim of Eiigush jnstice id! every ohe 
his last moments, Ballet vras attended by another knovrs, exactly the reverse of this—nahieliy, ;to afesumo 
^ysician. TJhe reader cannot fail t» obsei??© in these the innocence of the awased ttll he is proved gnilty. 
circumstances again, the exact cftiinterpart rtf I^almer’s Another peculiar feature iS'a l^nch crimiiiar process 
conduct towafSs Cook. Late on the same evening. Dr is the acte d’acetiation. The inquiry of which this is 
Pigache again visited Ballet, and found him in a state the result, embraces the whole previous life of the 
of insciisibiUty. r He attempted to. bleed him, but accused. Commencing from 1 )|b cradle—nay, looking 
finding that blood woqld not flow, he proposed to send back into }ii.s family history, it trf^s .hereditary and 
at once to Pans for a surgeon. Some frivolous objection individnal characteristics, follows step by step the 
on tlio part of Castaing being overruled. Dr Pellctan development of his character, marks his bias towards' 
was sent for, but arrived too late t<ehc of an 3 ‘ 8 ervice to good of evil, and, in short, leaves nothing unnoticed 


the patient. A slight exariiination of the case, however, 
served to awaken suspicion in tlie miiid^>f this shrewd 


which can in anj' way throw light on the person’s 
character and disposition. AH the previous circum- 


"practitioner ; amj more minute inquiries into the eir- stances of a man’s life are thus brought to bear on his 
cmnstonccB bringing out, among other things, the fact trial for one crime; either in the way of accounting for 
that Caftaing was tlic residuary legatee of file deceased, his commission of it, or of rendering that unlikely; 
so far confirmed it, that, with the concurrence of and if in the course of his inquiry a magistrate shodld 
Pigache, he mentibned the wliqlc aliiiir to tlie mayor, stumlilc on some former delinquency in an individual’s’ 
A post-morlmn examination was resolved upon, and career, he includes it in the indictment, and the 
Castaing, without being actually arrested, was placed accused has to stand trial for botli. ' 

under theaurveillaneoiof tjie police. This mode of procedure has at le.ast this advantage: 

The'^ineasfiicss manifested by the criminal during the re.ading of tlie iictc d’aceus.ation stands in lieu of 
the poit-mwtmi dkamination, and the anxiety he be- an opening speech from the crown-lawyar, and being 


trayed as* to the discovery of any traces of jioi^n, 
could not escape the observant eye of Pellctan; and 
although no remains of poison were found in the body, 
tlie circumstances seemed altogellicr so suspicious, tliat 
Castaing w.a8 immediately after committed to tlie prison 


simply a statement of facts, dispassionately read, it is 
not likely to produce such an eflfeet against the prisoner 
as an eloquent and pointed address, setting forth the 
charge in a strong light, and delivered vivA voce. • lii 
Cas^iing’ifi case, the general impression, even aftac tlie 


ofcVersailles. He wa| no .sooner in prison, than he I reading of the ante d’acciisation, was in his favour; 
selected one named Goupil, whose term of iniprisonmciit j and it was not till he began to wince and contradict 
was nearly' e.xpil’ed, and whom lie made the depositary | himself under the searcliiiig examination of the judge 
of his confidential communications, assuming him that ' that the feelings of the audience turned against him. 
if aiiy traces of poison had been discovered, he would ! Immediately after the reading of the acte d’accusa- 
liiivc committed suicide at once; and hoping thus to ■ tion, the court proceeds to examine the prisoner, thus 
eng.sge his sympathy, he at the same time made him I pLaeing the judge and the accused in a sort of personal 
sure of remuneration. 'Die manuer in which he \vas controversy. In Oastaing’s ease, liowcvcr, it may be 
required to act, however, appeared to Goupil so Iwwird- Ltlioiight that this method was on the whole kdvan- 
ous, that he pwok fright, and revealed all that had [ ta^ious. The point where lie specially failed in his 
occurred to the autliorities. 


defence was in accounting for liis purchase of two large 


The suspicsons respecting tlie death of Auguste quantities df yioison. For this he could give no satis* 
Ballet, meanwhile, excited attention to the manner of factory' reason, and liis answers to the presshlg 
his brother Hippolyte’s deatli. One .ipotliocary renicni- questions of the judge were so confused, as to leave 
bered having twice sold Castaing large quantities of .a strong impression of liis guilt. lie pretended that 
acetate of morphine previously to that event; another the cats at tlie hotel were so noisy that his friend 


requested him to destroy them; and when coirfuted by' 
the landlord and people of the house, he said ms friend 


recaiilected having met him in the street when he made requested him to destroy them; and when coirfuted by' 
minute inquiries as to the effects of certain poisons, the landlord and people of the house, he said ms friend 
and, though provjng nothing of themselves, these facts wislied to sec experiments as to the eflect of poison on 
sconied to strengthen the cTiain of circumstantial evi- animals. Questions as to how he had actually ^isposedt 
dence. The result of a post-mortem cxarltinatioii made of the poisons received answers equally contradictory, 
at the time of Hifpolytc’s demise, was also canvassed, many of which were proved by witnesses to be untrue. 
'The decision had be«i that death was caused by ertn- Castaiiig’s trial lasted a whole week, during which 
sumption; but it was remembered that tlie examining time there were ninety-one witnesses examined, of 
surgeon had expressed his opinion ttiat the symptoms whom sixty'-flve were for the -crown and the partk 
‘were equdly consistent with the operatic^ of some civile, and twenty'-six for the defence. It may be 
kinds of ^Ison. Moreover, the symptoms which had well to note lierc, that the partie civile is the party 
marked the death of Hippolyte were found to be who sufleTs.bJ- the death of tlie victim, and ^.ho is^ 
remarkably similar to those attending the death of allowed to claim damages out of the murderer’s estate; ^ 
Auguste; and, in short, so niucli ground for suspicion Castaing’s property, instead of being forfeited to*the 
was found, thatfit was resolved to commit Castaing for crjwn, would thus bfi applied to tlie indemniflcatio|y 
trial on the charge of a douije murder. ’ of the relations*of the brothers Ballets 

Here we pause to notice one or two remarkable The fact that ho trace of poison had been found 1« 
points of difference betw-een the French and English the bodies of either of tlie supposed victims, was of 
modes of conducting criraipel triab. Under the French course strongly urged by the counsel for the defence; 
system, it is the accused Himself who is made to and the ^aestipn wa* consequently raised—Can veget- 
furnish most of the materials to be used against him able poisons be traced? On this point, a number of 
y qh his trial, ihpm the moment of his arrest till J;he eminent medical men and chemists were examined, 

. verdict w pronounced, he is subjected to one long scries and the manner of their disagreement, though the triid 
qf e;raminaticm8, which sSldom extend over a period of took place thirty-three years ago, was almost identical 
leie t^n Six m^ths. Thus Castaing, who was arrested witle what occurred in Palmer’s gose. Lawinec, , 
May', was not put on trill till the 10th under whom Castaing had studied medicine; said that, 
of tfae JM|(!<iing Novpmber, when theyuys d’instmeti^ judging from the sygrotoms describedi.hewoirfd expect 
hands of the president ofJDo to find that,Bailpt mid died flrom iwson. myQ^ 

. rfesfa Seiac. The great objection to tliis could nOt give an opiiflbn in this ckee; as tlie 

sjiatem ie, that there evidenilyr lies at the root of it ah tlfe st^aoh had not been analyeedii lHit 
lUiABiaption that the prisoner is guilty, thus throwing he could detect half a grtiu Of ao«!tate Of moijrhiifo in: 








CHAMBERS’S JOtJBifAL. 


k pint of liqttiA ^ M> YauineUn supported this opiiHon. 
l)r Pellet^ '^lio iSist entertained suspicion of the 
ibarder, adwted that he had not found traces of 
poison, blit stated that-the sj'mptoms as desuribed.to 
liiin Itad suggested the paebabilitj' of its having been 
vised.‘‘He thought it |)robablo that if great vomiting 
should occur after the last dose of acetntp of iporphine, , 
no trace of it might remain. Other professional 
authorities of high standing followed, and assigned 
different degrees of certainty in thfeir utterances. It 
.. was also broadly insinuated, as in Palmer’s case, that 
prorcssionol jealousy and prejudice hud greatly influ¬ 
enced the opinions given.. Put the closely woven 
chain of circumstantial evidence w^s not to be turned 
aside by a theory, the truth of wdiicli could not be 
demonstrated. Moreover, the systematic murders of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries hail not been 
forgotten in Prance. Tlie habit of advancing personal 
interests by quietly disposing of the lives of others, 
which was eouuuenced by the Mcdicis, and perfected 
by the Borgias, bad been too successfully imitated in 
Prance, and bad come to sucli a lieight that jutudre, 
<h succession became an understood term, and had 
its regular practitioners. The clima-v was attained 
in the hands of the Marchioness of Brinvillicrs, who 
was at length convicted and burned for her crimes, 
and a check thus given to t!ic diabolical practice. 
But the recollection of these events hud great induonce 
in expiting a panic during Castaing’s trial, lest Bicre 
should bo a possibility of administering jioison iii a 
way not to be detected by appcarancc.s after deatli; 
and there certainly was great reason to fear that if 
Castaing should be acquitted on the ground that no 
trace of poison had been found, similar attempts might 
become frequent wliere an object was to be gained. 

Tlierc was one other clement in Castaiiig’s defence 
vvhich must not be omitted. Like Ikalmer^ lie could 
play the good fellow at times, and several witnesses 
came forward to testify to bis benevolence. He liad 
gratuitously attended patients in poor circumstances, 
and had even refused money wlieii offered to liim by 
persons of limited means. This may seem anomalous 
when contrasted with his conduct tow.nrds the hruthers 
Ballet; but it would appear to be tlie nature of tliose 
reckless minds, which, while despising small gains, 
grasp at mighty advantages without admitting the least 
scruple At conscience. They must have prey worthy of 
tlieir colossal appetites. 

^ At nine o’clock in the evening, the jury retired to 
consider their verdict, and returned in two hours, de¬ 
claring Castaing not guilty of the murder of Ilippolyte 
Ballet, but guilty of having, along with Auguste, 
destroyed Hippolytc's will; and also of having, by 
means of poisonous substances, caused the death of 
Auguste. In Prance, as in Sv;otland, a majority of the 
jury is suffleient to pass the verdict; and in. this case 
seven ♦ere for the verdict given, and fiv« ^'r acquittal, 
■Possibly this plan may occasionally be .adopted hy 
those wito have an aversion to capital pnnisln.icnts, in 
(mler to give the prisoner the benefit of an apparent 
^ubt, when thejg cannot plead extenaating circufti- 
Btunces. The judges, however, of the whole court 
declared their unanimous approval of the verdict, and 
thus the prisoner’s doom was seal^. 

Dr Casteing, who wljile his vicijiii was recaiviiig the 
last rites of tlie church, had intermpteif the officiating 
priest with his vociferous responses and appeals to his 
Maker, now renewed his boisterous devotion with a 
vehemence which, on an audience already intensely 
excited, and at niidnight, did not fail of it# intended 
’effect. Having bemi asked if he had anything t<rsay 
why sentence of death should hot be carried into effect, 
he ^pli^ed: ‘ No, Monsieur le ifesident 1 will meet 
rqy ^^jmhappy that I am, and pliftigecr by the cir- 
: cMwttmcos of which 1 am the victiin, into the tpmbs- 
Aiin^ go to meet my^t^^ ixior friends. I ain accused 


of bating basely assassinated them. Oh! if tliere be 
a Providence, if these be in living man a divine spark, 
that divide spark, be it what it may, shall go to meet 
again Auguste and Ilippolyte Ballot!’ Here he 
paused, overcome by* emotion. Tlien, after a short 
time, pointing to the crucifix which vtsis snspended 
over the bench,lie resumed: ‘These,are no vain dec*' 
lamatiuns—I. ask nothing f#om any iiuman being—rj 
appeal to the divine! , I call on death, and I wUl 
march with joy to tlic scaffold!’ Yes, 1 know I shall, 
because my conscience does not reproach me-^hoeause 

it will not accuse me, even when I feel’-Hero 

he pressed liis Jiaui^ about 'his ii&k, expressing thus 
his allusion^to ,the guillotine. 

His advo'cafe, M. Bousael, wept while the prisoner* 
affectionately held his liands, desiring him to embrace 
for him his did father and mother, his two brothers, and 
liis little daughter. Then turning to the audience, he 
exeliiimcd; • You young men wlio iMve assisted at niy 
trial, you will ho prcslmt at my execution: my firm¬ 
ness will not then fail me. A prompt deatli is the oiffy 
favour I ask. I would blush .Jo implore clemency.’ 
These ejaeulations were interbupted by the retbnspf the 
judges, who had retired to prepare tli« terms of the seti- 
lenco, and the culprit was form.ally condemned to deatli. 

(Castaing, liowovcr, made the ordinary appeal to the 
Cour lie Cassassion, by which he gained only the fortnight 
required by the forms of tiic court. He had calculated, 
and not without some iea.s()ii, that his displays of reli¬ 
gious fervour would oper.'iie in his fiivour. At that 
time, Louis XVIII, was approacliing- his end, and tlie 
heir-apparent to the throne was uiideraithe inffuenco of 
the Jesuits. ^Tiic judges and magistrates also were' 
chosen from .among the professedly devout; and at a 
time when tlie bulk of the nation were avowedly 
sceptical, Castaing play'cd a skilful part for his own 
interest when he acted tlie religions hypocrite. So 
eoiffidontly had he reckoned on the success of the 
plan, tliat wdien, on the moriiing of his execution, a 
commuiiieation was nindc to him that lie’must prepare 
to die, he received tlie message with an air o,S incredu¬ 
lity. It is more than probable, however, that, in the 
event of Ms expectations being disappointed, he had 
meditated suicide, for a quantity of virulent poison 
was discovered on his person, and removed. Castaiug’s 
next stop, after receiving this notice, was to write a 
long letter to his wife, couched in such terms as to 
lead the autliorities, to whose inspection he knew it 
u'ould be submitted, to Oppose tiiift he viuis in the 
con.stant linh^^ of conversing with his family on reli¬ 
gious topics, and that their minds ^vere absorbed in 
the consideration of these subjects. No doubt, ho 
had calculated on the effect of this letter; for when 
told again, in tlie^oursc of the day', that he was to bo 
executed two hours before the usual time, he gave way 
to hitter c(Aiiplaiiit%that he should he deprived of thess 
two hours of existence. This arrangeineut, however, 
was rendered necessary, because the crowds _who had 
gatherC'fl to witness the execution were so dense, and 
the excitement so great, that *th« authorities were 
apprehensive of styrious accident if the execution werq. 
deferred till the usual timS. They therefore appointed 
two o’clock, instead of the fatal qmtre heures oS l«, 
dernier jour (Tun condemwd, . ; 

When the last order came to prepare for death, lie 
saw that his calculations had tailed, and with the final 
extyiction of hope, his firmness entirely forsook' him. 
Ilis physical strength seemed paralysed, aud his mind 
sunk into such a state of Aupor as to ftkider him 
inenpable of receiving one word of LKgt support and 
consolation h%had before so shuebef^y desecrated. 
When led out to execution, his letliargy wjis sucli that 
his head fell from side to side ai^ording to the motion 
of the cart on which be sat. Heing tpused at the foqt 
of the scaffold, he seemed to recover consciousness for 
a moment, threw hinuolf on his knees, and uttered a 
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^rt ptftyer; then relapsing into his state of i&rtial 
iMensibillt}^, he . was carried on to the platfoiin, and, 
wi&ont, a struggle, endured the penal^ his brimes had 
brought upoi^hhin. • , , , 

OU'b NATIONAL SfUDY,' 

Most eS our rei^ders, we presume, are acquainted with 
the fact, that within the precincts of London there has 
long been established a fine national ‘collection of 
curiosit(pB, gathered from eroiy quarter of the globe, 
and illustrative of the manners at^ customsiof various 
races at almost nvdry period of tne world’s history— 
together with galferies of works of art and cabinets of 
■’seWtide specimens; and that this national collection 
is called ^e BHtish Museum. It is likewise well 
known that, in connection with this Mthieum, there 
exists In extensive and valuable library, and also 
a spacious pubii* hail, in which antiquaries, nrclii- 
tects, artists, clergymen of ('arioiis dbnominutions, 
intelligent members of the newspaiier press, students 
in anatomy, chemistry’-, botany, geography, &c., philo¬ 
sophy And •authors, corflgregate for the purposes of 
study.* Several of these, grown gray in the service of 
literature,* have punctually frequented this sanctum 
for the last twenty or thirty years, and from tfieir 
devoted constancy and venerable bearing, seem to have 
become, to the eye of fancy, the genii of the place. 

Were we inclined to give wings to our imagination, 
pry into the career of tliose who have pored day 
by day for so many J'ears over ilusky volumes and 
musty manuscifpts, we might inquire how have they 
lived on ? what have been their flioughts ? with what 
hopes, wliat aspirations, did they first take their seats ? 
with what feelings do they now resume them? Wc 
might be still hirther impertinent enough to ask, 
what has been the result of so many years’ study, the 
exercise of so much patience, tlie toil of such iiidhite 
research?—what has been the reward of so much, let us 
hope, labour 'of love ? But we won’t. Suffice it to 
know, tbgt it jvould be difficult to find an instilutiua 
that has really been more useful in advancing tlie 
general knowledge of the country (.ban this reading- 
room. In it have been forged many of those valuable 
works which have shed information tlirougliout the 
length and breadth of the land, either in'the shape of 
ponderous tomes for the learned, or brief hut lucid 
treatises and articles for the unlearned, whieli reach 
them by means df magaziift'S and other more frequent 
periodical journals. » 

A venerable pli|pc, then, is this hall, or rather double 
hall, for, in fact, it cqqsists of two large rooms, leading 
the one into the other Around its lofty w alls, Jihra*ie 8 
are ranged filled with works of a rqjercntial character 
—such as grammars, dictionaries, encyclopicdias, bio¬ 
graphies, ^(wgraphica, annuals, reviews, magazines, &c. 
These cases are ail open, and the reader has immediate 
access to them, thereby avoiding the tedious delay of 
a formal' application, such as is necessary td obtain 
a work from the otSier departments of the library. 
About twenty feet from the groun^, an iron balcony 
or gallery runs round the foora, enabling the attend¬ 
ants to reach any work that may be required from 
the shelves above, which Rm thn walls almost to the 
cornice. Occupying tw(^||pi;ths and a half of the 
lesser hall, are to be fouw tlie huge folio official 
catalogues of printed books, manoacripts, maps, u^ws- 
pa^rs, pamphlets, &c., contained in the library, and to 
winch the reader must i^ply to ascertain the position 
of ..tlte Wlng p^ij^ .^Mmes he: wants in the building. 

dfl^3|l*ean8 of letters and figures, somewhat 
eatommg^ulBpos^ on th%margin of the catalogues, 
^•whfek w ^ ra n s fera to a printed form he finds on the table. 

, - v ^ ' to dwell ftrther on the^e 

' tWcy® 0 oti^:.'A#. .,tltey will bo soon, replaced by a magnifi- 
.thn.lin^^ object <rf onr notice. It may, 


however, be ns nell to pramise, that the increase in till 
number of visits to the reading-room of itbe British 
Museum fbr the purposes of study andTetearch, has 
been so rapid within tiie last forty years,'that sno- 
cessive* enlargements hav^diarely kept pace with the 
demand for more room. By tiie different 'returns 
which h|ye bqpn made to parliament, we find that in 
1810 there were 1960 visits pai^ to it; in 1820, the 
nuniber rew to 8820; in 1830J to 31,200 ; in 1840, to 
07,642; and in 1850, to no less th'&n 78,683, or more 
than 76,000 above the number who attended in 1810;« 
giving a daily average of 260 visitors. So widely has 
the desire of knowledge bpen extended witldn the last 
half-century, so' powerfully has education stimulated 
the mind in its pursuit of information, and made it 
almngcred for more foodJ 

The reading-room, as we have said, is too small to 
accoinmodute the iiiurcased number of its daily visitors. 
Tliere was also another reason, equally imperative, 
which necessitated the extension of tlie library. When 
the present building, the ivork of Sir Bobert Soiirkc, 
was nearly completed, it was discovered^; that the 
portion allotted to tlie department of printed books 
would not hold more tlian al>out 20,000 volumes, 
whereas more than this number flowed in annually. 
Tliere was no time for liesitation; space roust be 
provided for future accumulations; and an additional 
room was erected at the north-west end of the buildt'ng. 
Nctj, works, however, were still pouring in. , This 
was a tide with no ebb; and the question was omin¬ 
ously asked: ‘ What was one room among so many 
volumes?’ The present relief could only be tempor¬ 
ary, for a few years at the utmost. Another library 
was consequently thrown up on the east sido of the 
Koyal Library, and now occupied all the available 
space, so that further extension was impossible—yet 
more roofti must be had. The worthy trustees put 
their heads together, and various. proiKisitions were 
made, and various plans drawn up. At length it was 
mooted tliat a new and separate edifice should be 
erected in tlie centre of Bussell Square: but then the 
expense! Would government sanction the purchase 
of the pleasure-ground of that fine quadrangle of 
palaces, or parliament be willing to grant sums suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy the proprietors? Iiesidcs, the cost of 
rearing a complete building had to be considered. 'The 
more it was considered, the less feasible it sceiLed. . 

In the May of 1862, however, M. Panizzi, the ever 
spirited and enterprising guardian of the ihtaests of 
the library, and now its energetic chief, reifijesenteJ 
to the trustees the serious consequences of allowing the 
books to accumulate without shelf-room, and bow fatal 
delay must he. He did more. At tlie same time tliat 
he made these serious representations, he snbmitted^a 
Scheme which, while it involved the country in little 
expense,.would secure ample provision for the influx of 
books for tj^o* next fitly years~in fact, give Accom¬ 
modation to more than a million of volumes. Uere, 
then, they were relieved from their difficulties. • 

'riie British Mnscuffi, as most of our readers are prg- 
bjbly aware, a large quadrangnlartiiniiding enclosing 
a spaciQu^ court; tiie plan proposed by M. Panizzi was 
to conrefi the area of this court into a vast hall, which 
might be appropriated, not only to the accumulation 
of books^ but also ^ tlie sej^yice of readers. The 
advantages of*this •scheme were at once manifest. It 
involved the purchase of no new gr^ltod; and as the 
works of construction, whatever they might be, would 
be absolutely out of sight, it spared the necessity of 
any expehse in external ornamentation.The project, 
was accepted, and designs fbr carrying ont the idea 
were appplied by ]S|r Sydney Stnifke; It is tr*w that 
some antiqupies h^prcviously talked of coi(feii|f this 
court oyer with 'a glazed' ■ aiid ,d 6 |KH!iW| 8 ;^|,h' 'it 

tRosepnormoUs nionnmonts of Awyrian and S^|e||| 8 |kn 
archil^Me, for ;vhteh, fit tras ffimred at 
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!ii®cient spaiM *onld no* bo found^in the oJdinory 
«g#l?erieg. |$tlU, vo ghould be grateful^to M. Faaizzi' 
that he propMied, and waa the means of iiaving oarried 
into oxeodtion, a plan which must eyentnally proye of 
the highest utility to th^udrancemeot of literature 
and civilisation. « 

Tile entraaoe to the present reading-room of the 
Museum is from a street behind the bmlding uniting 
Bussell and Bedford S([uare8. At the end of a back- 
lane, the Student* arrives at a lou' narrow Soor, 
, through which he enters a gloomy subterranean 
passage, vaulted over with massive ‘ arches. At the 
farther end of this dimly, lighted passage he finds 
another doorway, and then a mean kitchen-like stair¬ 
case. Up this fiight, the learning, tTie genius, the intel¬ 
ligence of Great Britain and .the world has to mount, 
to reach the vast reservoirs of knowledge containcKl 
within tiiese wails. Happily, under the new plan, lie 
will not have to submit to this indignity. The doors of 
the grand entrance will be tlirown open, and he will 
enter through tHfe beautiful portico facing Great Bussell 
Street, and by the spacious vestibule, wliicli is tlie 
admiratioU of all visitors. A short corridor leads to 
the great hall. On either side of this corridor are 
ranged chambers, cloak-rooms, and lavatories, where 
the students may wash and adonise themselves; since 
now, as in the days of MoUiire, there are some geniu.se8 
whs cannot compose their tliouglits until they'have 
composed their perfumed locks, nor brace up their 
minds to study until they have seen that neither 
tlieir coat nor their brow exhibits a wrinkle. At the 
end of this passage, we come upon the vast vaulted 
dome-roofed hall, which rises around and above—to 
compare great things with small—like the interior of 
a colossal egg-slicU. It is indeed a national study. 
There the mind may dedicate itself to the solemnity 
df learning in the quiet and solitude alijlhst of the 
cloister. The vastness of the space around invites the 
spirit of the student to reflection. No place is better’ 
fitted for study, in our opinion, tlian a spacious hall. 
In low chambers, the ceiling seems to press down upon 
and crush the intellect. In lofty vaulted galleries, 
the mind has room to shake its aiirial pinions, to soar 
upwards, and so escape froni the narrow and the material. 

But we must not forget that we have undertaken a 
description of this vast hall for the cilification of our 
Tesilera^ There are two ways of describing a building 
either externally or intenially s the one is scientifically, 
as it would strike the judgment of the architect or 
engineer; the other is pktanallij, as it would strike the 
taste of the artist or poet. We shall scarcely venture 
upon the first, though it were as well that the reader 
should know sometldug of dimeusious, slmpe, and 
capabilities. 

The now reading-room, then, is a circular apartment 
140 Ifeet in diameter, 440 feet in circumf'-ence, and 
100 feW in height, lighted by twenty windows at the 
springing of the dome, and by a glazed ajieyture in the 
apej* forty feet across. Allowing upwards .of ,'bur feet 
for each reader, .;t' :o ball is capilble of accommodating 
wO persons. Tl^ contents of air within this roSm 
are about 1,260,000 cubic feet; and we arct, promised 
that this am{)ie volume wilt be constantly and gradu¬ 
ally renewed, summer and wintyir, by an approved 
system of ventilation.^ But wJ|o can puts iaith in 
scientific ventiiiUion ? Are not its failAres manifold ? 
Is not the ventffistion of the present reading-room 
allowed to be alinost insupportable; and what of the 
houses of parliament 7 Let us live, however, in hope. 

The first thing t^t strikes the visitor’s iiftagination 
'on entering, as we have already suggested, is*the 
nohiUty of apace before mkI above him. W^ien he 
recoveit % little from hit su^itle, he looks around, 
andi halmlds . the lofty widls lined vAft; ;^clily hound 
v<^klpHsa«-« picture said a treasurein themselves Jie 
niaea hia eyes, and. seoa thisee titmi of deBcat^ airy- 


lobklhg iron balconies or galleries, traced round tlie 
rodm like* belt of filigree-work. Above these splendid 
libraries, *double-arched windows sweep round the 
circle, giving bofh light, and lightness to thh hall. 
Inwoven, too, into the general deKgn,*!ie descries a 
series of Btatucs, placed between each Window, so as 
to give the idqa of support to the, ascending dome, 
which springs from this levdl. It is jthe vast* concave 
roof, we should observe, yrhich gives its peculiar feature 
to the building. Only one, the dome of the Pantheon, 
surpasses it in size, and none in beauty. The dome of 
St Peter’stat Rome,^pd ttierefore tliat of St Paul’s in 
London, arc ‘considerably less. We^ cannot fail to be 
struck with,the elegant proportions, as the various 
sections of the inclining ceiling diminish upward^ 
towards the glazed aperture, the cft)wn-work of the 
room, and fong to see them filled with syimnetrical 
decorations and appropriate frescoes. It was mi^nally 
intended, according to the model aliew'ti in the Paris 
Exposition lust year,*to adorn the panels of these 
compartments witli artistic designs. But governmdn* 
has proved too economical. Oi^y L.SOOO was granted t 
for the decorations, which VriK barely he sftOBmpnt to 
paint tlie panels a light blue—the aolour, we believe, 
intended, as a set-off against tlie gilding,* which is . 
beihg thickly laid on. Had tiie windows, however, 
been stained with rich and suitable patterns, of such 
weight of colour n.s would have thrown into the room 
a ‘ dim religious liglit,’ and prevented the panes above 
from looking like holes through the dome; and |jpid 
the rich yet subdued colours been carried along the 
panels by means of suitable frescses, on subjects 
connected wi^i literature, art, or history', the British 
public, insinuates an advocate for a superior style 
of decoration, would have possessed an apartment 
wortliy of tlie important purposes to which it is to be 
devoted, and at the same time have been the means of 
enSouraging and advancing the arts in this country. 

We must now revert a little to the specific and 
superior accommodations afforded to visitors by the 
new reading-room. We have already stated that 
tliis magnificent hall is 440 feet in circumference. In 
the centre is a raised xilatform or pavilion, where the 
superintendent will sit. Around this pavilion two 
concentric ranges of table-cases are erected for lioldipg 
the catalogues of printed books, manuscripts, music, 
engravings, &c., belonging to the institution. Some 
idea of tins collection and its animal enlargement may 
be formed from the fact, tihit the sujpiplementary cata¬ 
logue for Sep^mher 1850 to April 1863, has grown from 
150 to 305 folio volumes. All students will hail the 
arrangement of the catalogues so jiear the superintend¬ 
ent as great boon, since at present these volnmes 
being placed at tl;y further end of tlie second room, he 
has to tramp backwards and forwards tlie length of* 
the two h^ls, muclg to his own annoyance lit hearing 
the measured tread of his step, and the annoyance of 
the readers, roused from their devotions'or reveries 
by tlie Tiarsh beat of the foot. From these cases, the 
tables or desks of the visitors radiate like the fibs of a •! 
fiin, a small segmcjitof the circle only being partitioned^ .: 
off, to give access to the aftendants in going to and 
the library, and for the temporary deposit of bookk :^ : 
transitu, 'fiie sides of tj^.^room, the reader is ' 

will be linefl with books'^iffiorc immediate and' general 
demand. The central haJl, however, will but forth the 
nucleus of the new library. All the open spOiCe between 
the present building and the old—that ii^ theicomple- 
ment between the circle an<Pth^ square—-will be con¬ 
verted into wrought-iron fire-pre^ gati^ies, three 
stories high, qgpable, together with 11^ shaves of the ! 
reading-room, of accommodating a miBiop volumes, ot 
nearly twice as many as are in tfiie Ufatary at present. 
Qomputing, then, tlie aocutnujarion ^ works at 20,000 
volumes annualiy, the asceip^n^* average, it wUl tske 
fifty .years to fiB : np' vac* Haw two,> 
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Senerationg may hope to Kmaia at test unvexed by 
the deihtmd for room, room. \ , t 
Bat before that period has elapsed) may m not hope 
to see libraries, iargc,. exl^Dsive, valaable libraries, 
established iifi evety part of the kfhgdom', and open 
freely to all ,oomerS? Is it not a relic of bjirbarism 
that the doors of this magnidcont h^ are not acces¬ 
sible to. apy mad at any. moraenty Much advance 
may be looked .ibrward to in this respect. 'Would it 
not be a noble inangurntion oT the neyir reading-room, 
which, it is intended, shall take place in May next, to 
throivithpcn to all,’WUliout the tedious and disgraceful 
.formula of a reguirr application * and Jiestimonials of 
respectability ? Why should tlie trustees of the insti- 
tntion suspect every man to be a rogue,‘hdliering to an 
did degrading prrverh ? On the continent, there is not 
this:necessity. Tliere is no seeking permission. The 
ixight ofesvery citiacn to av.ail liimself of the advantages 
of the public librories is recognised, and there is no 
barrier to his walkiiig in at once, ealling<for the vork 
h^ wants, and sitting down to study. Let us liope 
that the conduct of other civilised nations mtiy in this 
respeci bo itpitated by tlie trustees of our National 
liibratj’, and thaj, on the opening of tlie new room, 
steps maybe taken to do awaj' with the praclice now 
prevailing, of the visitor sliewing a ticket on eiiteriiig. 

AUTUMN AND SPRING. 

* I. 

« AN AWVIIMNAI, voiei:. 

To-i^onr I to-night! it mast be done : 

No respite c.in 1 gain. 

I said 1 Would be patient, but " 

My best resolves are vain, 

So tOHnring is agony, 

So passionate is pain. 

And ever gnawing at my life 
A hungry purpose seems; 

Qh! Heaven forbid tliat slionld be true 
Which haunts me in my dreams! 

* Thd very spring seems mocking mu 
'Witli gladness in its glciiius. 

I Ihuik of tile old parsonage, 

Ail bc.-iutifully gay 
With lilacs and lainirimms, 

And angel-.shiniiig May; 

But here my toil and misery 
^ Mal^i midiiight^of the day— 

A d.'irkiiess deeper than tliu nigV’-. 

Tor in a noonday sky 
There ifte no tender little stars, 

X No bettdl" prospects nigh. a 

Thu ernei pain is back agabi: ‘ 

» O God, if 1 should die ! 

«il am not ready yet for deiyh; ‘ 

1 am as young as she 

. For whom my weary work to-niglit 

' ^ fairy robe shall be: * 

The Me so tieautil’ul to her, 

Is just as dear to me. ^ 

Her lover she will s^ie to-night— 

All love, how sweet a fate t 
All me t how many murdering montlis 
IFe two may ifave to wait': 

And-who. is there to comfort liitn 
If he should come too late ? ^ 

: But I will not yield life up yet, 

. ^ Iholdit ^a^-ight; 

My uyes'are weakened, but 1 know 
.I"' will give them light* 

' ' Wy ci^eeks that are so pallid now, 

Bfc kissed will make bright. 

■**®?*' strong again, >' 

■' ■I.'""''. 


■ II. 

■■■■]'%. 'O' 

The bridal dress is fltiished now; o ; 

ll must go hoipe to-night— 

Thelovely lady smd It must: 

PeAaps, ere morning light, 

e Xh'S robes that I shall wew will bo 
More exquisitely bright. .■ 

1 think that lung ago she fold 
Her age was just my own; 

It seems to mo that latterly 
She must have younger grown. 

For sniiics were bn lier rosy lips, 

And laughter in her tone, 

As on her garland bright she gazed 
(The last that I shall weave), 

And tool: it home to shew to him 
On this tlieir wcddiiig-ovc. 

To-night, without a look or line, 

Jlfjr lover 1 must leave. • „ 

Strange tliat I do not sorrow more l^ 

1 fed so tame .and old— 

How strange tb Uiiiilc witliont a thrill 
Of rest BO still and cold I 
I quite forget to wonder when 
Or liow iio will be told. 

*1; My soul Is steeped in apatliy; <• 

My tears have ceased to start; 

Can Heaven it.sclf vitality 
To such a death impart ? 

Is any mercy anywhere ? 

I know not— 1 depart! 

Slight fingers rested lieavily 
Upon a silent hetut. M. 

hniaiN OF TIIF, KCSSEI/LS. 

The family of Russell, whiclt iias occupied so eonspi- , 
cnons a position in tlie historj' of our country, derives its j 
name and origin from the little hamlet of Rnscl, situated j 
about eiglit miles from Caen in Normandy. The old cure | 
of Rose!, in turuing over the musty archives of his parish, 
found frequent iiicntioii of the faniiiy of Rosellias, as 
being possessed of great estates in tlia neighbourhood; 
and by dint of .searcbiiig tlie registers, traced down tlie 
family till it assumed tlio name of Russell, who liaving 
settied in England, acquired great wealth and rani.^in that 
country. Now it happened that the pariah had awindled 
down into a iittlo hamlet, and the church w.ts out of repair. 
Our good curd, therefore, indited a letter containing much 
complimentary .and supplicatory matter, and addressing 
it to ‘ Milord llnssell, London,’ awaited the event with 
patience. Not many ■ weeks elapsed Imfore foe letter 
came to Lord Jolin Uussell’s hanils, who requested Lord 
Clarendon to eause inquiries to be made. The Earl of 
CUurendun placed the matter in tlie hands of P. Barrow, 
Esij^ the vice-consul of Caen; and lie not only confirmed 
the cures stqry^ but obtained much corrohorative testi¬ 
mony connected witii tlie family of Russell. The Duke 
of liedfoi-d,' on the petition being presented to 'hini, 
immediately gave ordenf for a iiandsome bqll to be madg 
foi^thc chm-ebj and when Mr Barrows had Infortned his 
Grace that the parish was too poor to a&rd to pay for 
the carri:^ of it frotn England,.and that the bell-tower 
required rcpah-lng, tim Duke defrayed eyqry expense of 
transit, aqd requested Mr Barrow to have the tower 
repaired, and tllfe bell nung, entirely free of expense to the 
curd or the parish. It was a happy day in Koscl when 
tlie fii-st sounds of the Duke's bell were heard. With the 
consul’s assistance, a village-fdte was held; the bell w.aB 
blessed, an.1 rang forth its mellow tones V 
pray*.- and blessing frotn old and yodng were offered On 
behalf of the Lord of ^ 

Primed and PaWsM AV. and It. CaAKHna*, 

, noster itow, laiamoa, luft 339 HiBh. Stweti 
ssld by Jambs FoASWi* }4 S'Oblic Street, Sdsun, sQa all 
Bookwdlen. . 
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A MOBNIIiJG WITH THE SCUUrTOIiS 
AT ROME. 

TiiK^flrst Miing that strikes a tr.avcller arriving til 
Romo, iS;;:the extent of sigh^scoing before him: lie is 
absolutely bewildered witli the riohness ami variety of 
subjects provided for his entertainment. All classes 
of intellectual enjoyment centre here—everything that, 
has interested liim elsewhere is presented in its highest 
manifestation. Cities formerly visited .are looked back 
orf, where two, or at most tijree days eoin^brtably 
exhifusted all the sights: London, for instance, wliere 
there aro scarcely half-a-dor.en things worth looking 
at, when the Tower, Abliey, St Paul’s, and the Houses 
of rnrliament have hcK?n seen; or even Paris, wliieli 
raaj' bo ‘done’ very well in a week. How different 
is the Eternal City ! I heard a gentleimin .say very 
/P’avgjy, that lie had lived tliere seven yegrs, and liad 
not yet exhausted its wonders. 

To ijegin witli antujuities: tlie Coliseum, the Pantheon^ 
ininimiTablc temi>les, arehes, and columns iinvnecliately 
rush on one’s reinerahrancp, more lieantiful and strik¬ 
ing in their dcc.'iy than they eonid liave been in their 
original eorapleteness. D.-iys and weeks miglit well ho 
sfient in wandering among iliese evidences of a fidlen 
grandeur and a past magiiitieeiico. Indeed, zealous 
anliqnaaries have devoted a lifetime to researches into 
the hiffory of one temple or palace ; and a large library 
might be filled witli works in .ill European languages, 
treating .alone of the ruins of Rome. Remains con¬ 
nected witli Cliristiaiiity, bow countless are tlicy! 
beginning with its earliest toacticrs—for we find faint 
and shadowy incrnories of the ii])ostles clinging to the 
Appian Way and tlie’Mamcrtine dungeons. Wo may 
div* into the cntacomhs, to search into the first rise of 
the fj^th, or drive to St Paulo fuori lo Jilure, to witness 
its latest devclopnient. And if wo wistl to study tlie 
links that connect these remote period:-, .the very dis- 
^iinilar beginniA.g and end of^ cliur :h that professes 
to be the same, lliere are materials cifluigli in a fong 
series of Churches, whose name is^Jegion—for they say 
the pope might porfortn mass in a different one each 
day in the year, and yet have a f8w over, ^ 

Then, if art is ymit favourit? pursuit, in no city in 
the world will you find more opportunities of griSiify- 
ing it. You may walk through miles of galley, pass 
acres of canvas, Viowing-the finest statues and the 
rarest pictures evir. produced by the cunnAig h|n(l of 
man. 'llie YaUoan, the C^itol, and many private 
coUeo^^B, are laviddy. throwAfpen, and miracles of 
aoef^ or modem gemus v&&t your glance at evi^' 
turf'; tlri if neither Ui. nor architecture,^ but rffen 
and manners, he your partipuiar line, proridrfvo® 


not fastidiiiiis ns to cleanliness or agreeable s^iells, you 
may indulge it-to the full by strolling ilurough the* 
Ghetto, or |irowliiig about the nufrkets near the Pan- 
tlieon and Piazza hfavoiia, wlicre also yoii-may obsgrre 
the very qiu'cr diet the Rnninns live on in the strange^ 
provisions llieiv exposed Ibr «alc—siiajtosxifi^ll sorts, 
and even porcupines, lieing'by no n»eans untgiflimon. 

If, sick of ctliurciies, tired to death of pictures, 
hrised witli ruin and association, you sigh for rest and 
quiet, walk out heyoinl tlie walls into that wild desolate 
(fainpagna-; you will find yourself in perfect solitude 
—no other comp.anioos but tlie tonib-s and aqueducts, 
no otlier sounds .save the biisziiig of in.sects and*the 
lowing of cattle. Or if this is too tgipressive to your 
spirits, and voii desire a softer beauty, ramble through 
any of the villa-grounds wdiicli girdle Rome; and beneath 
the murmuring pines of tlie Pamfiii Doria, or •imidst 
the rare flowers and fountains of tlie Liidovisi, catch¬ 
ing tlirongli the trees a glimiise of tower and dome, 
.and listening to tlie distant Iiuiii of the city, dream that 
life is iiauglit but enjoyment, and •.amongst these 
elysliin bowers forget tliat such wor^ls nj care, toil, 
trouble may be found. 

It is curious to mark, at Rome bow different periods : 
and races distinguish the several p.arts of the tovvh. 
Tilt! southern half is consecrated to the past; tliere, 
amidst vineyards and gardens, lie tlie grandest relics of 
tlie lost pomp and priile of tlie mistress of the world. 
Till: Eoliseum, the tepii»les of *1110 Porum, the 
‘ moiinlaino^^s mins’ of Caracalla's bath.s, and the 
tombs, arc all found there. Ainoy.g them, it is true, 
arc scattered some objects belonging to a later.age, but 
w no'*means unsuitable neighbours—a few ancient 
fortress-like cortfe’nts, and grand old basilicas rCareij^ 
in tile easJiest ages of tbc chnrcli; whikv*ropo.sing in 
the sliadow of suifle of tlic oldest monuments, is that 
sweet Protestant burial-ground, with its fragrant 
floweffi growing above tlie graves of ugiiappy genius, 
and many memories of the young anil lovely who came 
to this sunny ]aii|j in search of life, and found death. 
Crossing tlie Tiber, we tfnd ourselves in the Trastevrfli^ 
quarter^mong the jre.al descendants of .the masteitiilrf 
the ancumt world—% pruuii, handsome race, teoirfbii^ 
of tlieir picturesque dress andold custoinStlmtffrfivel- 
sonie and passionate, eager for blows, arfwith 
tllb knife. The Jews are rcstrieted tUi|irf -^ 
which few will envy them> The JloutiS ‘'(i'aticano is 
the quarter of the cardinids and Stj^hbiar of 
the church princes inhabit tl^lEibrBu. Phiglish- 
speaking races swarm round the'Pb^aa di SpagUa tb. 

I such an extent, that, with cloied efrrf one might faaey : 
I hue’s self in London orKcwXotk. The sCulptora haunt, 
the Babuino and its tributary atieetSj pkhifpnr 




















pSefef tJpe they behold tiie'fair 

mapped out before tiiem. !|fhe artisti 
t lam body, assMiating ehtefly among themselves, and 
V coftiiwtind of rtinOft all eiyijdsed nations. They inay 
readily kno«D, at least theyonuger j^tioU of them, i 
^y their quaint-nnconth dress, and flowing hair, They 
■have their own places of resort'^-the r^tanrant of the 
Lepre in ;(he Condbtti,'and the Cafd Greed, at whose 
doors-they may bb seen lounging about. We cannot 
yronder at many, who only cainb for a time, remaining 
Ibeir whole lives long. What fascination there must 
be here foil the artist’s eye and mfaw^monotoijy, order, 
and regularity unknown—afresh picture} at each turn 
of the street, and e^diiywhere the rich glow of colouring 
i^culiar to southern climes I ' '' 

It is With the sciflptors we have to cio to-day. In one 
of-the quiet streets'leading into the Babusno, in tlio 
'midst! ofSa dreary expanse of blind wall, there is a 
•s^te-cocAire, with ‘ Gibson ’ printed on it. 

Pniling the bell, the door soon opened, and revealed a 
littlp bit of fairyland, forming a complete contrast 
to the dull and sleepy Street outside. From amidst 
gleaming^, marble statu&r w« looked into a courtyard- 
garden,* where the gpray of a fountain was discernible 
amidst campllias rising to a tree-like height, oninge- 
'■flowers and roses. In sheds opening into tlii.s, tte 
workmen were busy on statues in every stage of 
being, from the shapeless block of marble, to the 
perfect flgure they were now cording in the packing- 
'-Case which was to go to England to-morrow. Mr 
^ Gilijbn soon came, all cmirtesy and kindness, as truly 
.alt the Roman a^^ists are ip shewing their works to 
strangers. ETothing could be more obliging tlinu tlie 
way in which he shewed us his beautiful Vroductions, 
and bis explanations and descriptions were particularly 
'Valaable, as coming from the acknowledged liead of 
Uring English sculptors. He is a Welshman by birth, 
but has been so long at Rome (thirty-five years), tliat 
he speaks English with a foreign accent, and is little 
acquainted with his own country. He is not tall, has 
black hair turning iron-grey, piercing black eyes that 
look right at you, a low voice, and quick sharp manner. 
His conversation is extremely amusing ( the words 
come forth in a continuous stream, seasoned witli odd 
!^&y sayings and a vein of Satire. I was gl.ad to sec 
-that he was dressed like a gentleman, and that in this 
;<p«rticular he does not give way to the vagaries of 
ordinary artists. 

us some gtatucs, chiefly portrait- 
busts, which were just going off, he took to another 
room to see the great work he was then engaged on. 
This was the colosiil statue of tlic ■Qnecii, seated iu 
a . chair of state, with ‘Justice and Gtcmency on eat^ 
aide. It is intended for the House of Lords.* The 
flgure is exceedingly graceful and dignified, and the 
face a verji. gootl likeness. While nointin^ out the 
most noteworthy things about the statue, he told 
as much about Her Majesty’s sitting to lum, describing 
I in an amusing;way his trepidation when cornnumded 
I some years ago to take liis first bust, and how soon 
ho was put at his cose; running on for some time 
on the s^ject in a racy style, shewing^ a keen and close 
observer. He mentioned some pleasant little bits oT 
oouTt-life, among several other inqidents, liroring the 
Strong mutual attachment blitween the royal pair. 

Then he was kind enough to explain the process 
.«f statue-making, which was rather more in the 
an^Ufactory line tfaim 1 expected, so different frofti 
^ ♦ork of a painter, wlimlias to do everything him- 
jmidptpr,-fc takea,very little 

K e. ..He begins making tlie 
y, and then his work Is pretty 
the be^nning, as we riiottld say, and 
qiilly fc overlook and direct the work-, 
tim i^ymodel a plasterdof-Paria .cstt* 
the bioek' of marble being sheeted, 


some of t^ mea begin by ,rott^iy ii^hiseUng it into' 
the general idea V the figure or group, v^hen tils 
is done, other and more . skUfid workmen proceed 
with careful nteasnring, and by degrees to' make it 
exactly tike thq cait—the ujriU employed being, of a 
higher character as it nears oomplefron. ‘Li^k at 
that man,’said Giuson; ‘be does nothing but the croWn 
and ornament^: he is a very delicate yrorker.’ Thus 
the finislied^ statue becomes a very costly thing, not 
only ‘oecauSe of the expensiveness* of the material, 
hut also from the amount of labour bestowed on it. 
The sculptor comes at last, chisel in hand, to survey 
the completed work, and to give tlie last touches. It 
is evident that any number of copies may bo made 
equally well from on& day-model; and in the sthdios, 
frequent repetitions of the same subject are seen. 
Mr Gibson now took us into a room apart, where 
,liis c/iejs-d’a.uvrc are, to shew us a statue we had heard 
talked of ever since we liad been at Rome—his coloured 
Venus, evidently the pride and darling of his heart. 
It is a Venus victrix, with the apple in her hand— 
truly a noble statue. The colouring is very, very 
slight—a faint llcsh-tint; a suspicion of gold in the 
hair, and tinge of red in tlie lips; the eyes are blue. 
It is un(leni.ably an improvement there, for it gives 
life to the eye. Of course, it approaches nearer to 
life than the pure white wo are accustomed to see; 
but there is soinetliing strange and unearthly ,in 
it Gibson turned it round on the xxidcstal for ns to 
see, ifiid told the motives that had induced hitik to 
mak.e the experiment, cliiefiy the example of the 
ancient Greeks, who, he said, invariably coloured their 
statues os well as tlieir buildings. He spoke almost 
witli pleasure of tile violent opposition he was en¬ 
countering from his brethren in the art, and seemed 
quite certain of eventually triumphing over all opposi¬ 
tion, and that his method would be generally adopted.^ 
The Queen’s statue is to be coloured, for she had given 
Itim permission to do as he liked. It will be the first 
of the kind seen in England. .Before we went, we had 
heard most exaggerated accounts of tlie Venus, and I 
was strongly prejudiced against it, inuagiiiing we were 
going to see something in tlie style of Madame 
Tussand. Tlie reality was so different, and in its 
peculiar line so beautiful, that I was almost con¬ 
verted; still, I am convinced that tlie colouring ought 
to be of tlie faintest, and should be used by the gi^'eatest 
artists alone. In the same room, tlierewas a beautiful 
bass-relief, the marriage of Cupid and Psyche. Such 
sweet faces t It was the duplicate, he told ns, of one 
in the prince’s posse8.sion, and had been ordered by 
the Queen as a birthday surprise for liiin. The 
generosity with which Gibson spoke of other artists 
wa.<i very pleasant: at the top of h** profession himself, 
lie is not averse to allowing talent to otliers. On 
taking leave, he gave us the address- of Mr Spence, 
a rising young srtist, whose studio was close bjq. and 
we proceeded friere. 

Tlie principal statue here was Highland Mary, which 
is very popular, and of »Inch we saw several copies in 
different stages ef development. Therjwas an engrar-* 
ing of this in the 'Art Journal a few years ago. It 
represents the well-known scene of the parting, so 
familiar in painting, tliough this is the Only instance 
in Btatuarj^: ‘The lo'vcrs met in a sequestered spot, 
near tlie banks bf the Ayr, one Itanding on each side 
of a email brook, in whirii they laved tiiek hands, and 
holding a Bible between them, they swote to be faith¬ 
ful to eaeli other.’ The ato«T is well toldthe sweet 
Scotch lassie stands with a plaid over her head, tlic 
Biblo*clasped in hej hand, wid in 
bent forward, is the sad'shadow of 
as she tfiinks of the Siver she Is never to 5 

while a thistief in the reck at her feet marlM-l^ippt 
alt Scottish ground. In locdrinignt this beautiful itotuc, 
we- -fhou^t «culptdi»'"'dO;:not 







OHAMBBRS’S JOtTRNAL. 


'jjiore often, wjh thto OMe^ Sivovifjr their m^tboli^al 
itahjecta^y groaps and figures history 

and literatato. Thtoe was, too, an'interesting'mohu- 
inental %tatue, or ratlier its plaster-ofUSt—tre saw the 
original a fhw days aftgmraids, in tiie burldrgronnd 
whieh Ues so pleasantly in the shadow of the Aurelian 
walls and the pyramid of Cestius. It is crated to the 
memory of an English ofllcer, who die'd at ^me, and 
is hewn in stone —t suppose that being considered 
more durable thafi marble in the t>pen air.' The*young 
soldier was represented as if asleep, wrapped in his 
military>cloalc, his sword at his side, and a little dog 
at his feet. 

We were anxious to see the studio of an Italian 
sculptor, to contrast the works*of native artists with 
those of our countrymen.. Wo were told that one 
of the first artists now living was Bensoni, and* we 
found his works well worth seeing. He is a tall and 
handsome man, dressed in exactly tlic same way as 
his workmen; ho kindly shewed us round, describ- 
ing*the different statues in beautiful inngu.'ige. He 
seems a man of a devout and religions spirit. Uis 
allegoriOid figure of Religion with the Gospel, is 
tliorougbly Christian in sentiment. Many of his 
productions are in England; among others, some 
copies of his beautiful Eve. He spoke of his early 
years, and pointing to a touching group of an old man, 
raising a forlorn and tattered child, said he had sculp- 
turjd it as a grateful memento of tbo siipport aflbrdeil 
him during his obscurity by a weaitliy niafclie.se. 
Benzoni excels in children. Few who saw the Great 
Exhibition in 1851, can forget two groups of his 
there, though possibly they may not remember tlie 
s<;nlptor’s name. I allude to Fidelity, tlio dog pro¬ 
tecting the sleeping child from the snake; Gratitude, 
the same child taking a tliorn from the dog’s foot. 

’ These were portraits; and tliuugh merely‘trifles of art 
as cflinpared with some of its grander inspirations, tliw 
attracted as mucli attention by their grace and case 5s 
any sculpture in the F.xbibitioTi. 

Several hours had passed, and it was necessary to 
return home. The nioming's pleasant occupation left 
us with the imiiression that sculpture is in a very 
promising state at Rome. It is true that there is no 
one name pre-eminent, ivs Tliorwaldsen’s was some 
years ‘ago; still the works now produced may vie 
with^iose of any age in modern times. 

DR KANE'S ARCTIC EXPEORATJONS. 
Two volumes—forming one of the most beautiful pro¬ 
ducts of-the American press—liave just been added to 
the already extensive series whicli comprises the annals 
of arctic adventure.* These very remarkable books 
coutain a narrative of the proceedings of tlie second 
Grivnell expedition in search of Sir<T(fbn Franklin, and 
they are the record of a tale of eiidurluce and noble 
cflUirt, which has had no parallel, at least slme the days 
when the lamented object oT the' fcarcli made good 
bis retreat from the outskirts of the Remorseless frost- 
tond, which now holds him, it is to be feiured, for ever 
in its depths. 

The expedition, under Uie ifommand of .Dr Kane, 
sailed from New Xorl on the 3(Jlh of May 1853. It con¬ 
sisted of eighteen chosen men, besides the commander, 
embarked in a small brig of 144 tons burden, named 
the Advance, which was furnished by Mr Grinnell, 
otlier expenses being contributed by Mr t’eab<^y and 
scYeral generous indlvidual| and societies. Dr Kane's 
ptoi^rmined course was to e^r the strait discovered 
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ths8 prev^B year by Captain Ipg^fieldj at the^itop > 
df Bafil| Bay, and to push as far northward througli ^ 
it as pmcticable. He engaged the sert^iibto of a native 
Esquimaux, of. the nfonc of Hans ut 

Fiskernaes, and t^en crossed Melrme 
wake 'of (.the vast iceitergs with which sen ; j 

strewn. Titesc huge frozen masses ore o(ten di^vin 
one way by n deep current, while tlie floes are drifl^ ’ j 
in another by winds ’and suiface-streams, disruptlttol^v' 
being thus necessarily caused in the vaS^ ice-fieltiit >;! 
The dostor’s tactic were to dodge about in the rear! > 
of theso fioitting icc-mouhtains, Jiolding upon them 1 
whenever adverse winds were troublesome, and pretoM*' 
ing forward whenever an opportunity occurred, 
plan was so skilfully and pertinaciously followed, that 
by Uie ‘.iSth of August, the brig w'ns lodged*in a small 
bay on the eastern coast of Smith’s Strait, some Itot^ 
or fifty miles bejRind Captain Inglefleld’s forthest | 
position. There the AJemice became untrue td the' 
prestige of lier name, fur„lia'«ing’been simgly placed I 
in the midst of a cluster of island^, ^he tjjtoed itUo ' 
a fixture, and obstinately refused to biylge another^ 
inch. Where she was berthed in the SepCembob 
J 8.53, she now remains. *;. ■ 

On the. 10th of September, the thermometer was ; 
down to 14 degrees of Falirenheit’s scale, and all the 
fragmentary floes and ice-njiisses were so cem^ted’ 
together by young ice, that the men could walk and j 
sledge anywhere round the ship.* It had thereflwe 
become ob rious to all concerned, that there remained : 
nothing else to be done but to make the best prepurao 
tions for the W'inter that were possible in the circum * ! 
stances. Tlie hold was unstowed, a storehouse wag 
prepared on one of the islands close by, and a snug 
dcik-house was built over the cabin. A dog-house 
was .also constructed for tlic at^cornmodation of nine 
Newfoundland and thirty-flve Esquiinanx dogs, which 
formed the quadrupedal element of the* exp^itioii. 
Upon anotlier island, an observatory was erected, it i 
very ingenious plan being adopted for the preparation 
of an e.\tempor.aneous adamant to serve as the piers of 
j the astronomical instruments. Gravel and ice were ' 
I well rammed down into empty pemmican casks, and 
there left to he consolidated by the intensity of the 
cold. Tlioy were soon vansmuted into a material as i 
free from tp3mor as the densest rock. 

On the 20th of September, seven men were sent out 
with a sledge to deposit a stofe of provisions in ' 
Advance, in preparation for rfn exploring-party that 
was III progreiyL of org.anisation. The party was Otit 
twenty-eight oays, and succeeded in placing 8(10 • 
pounds if provision in cacAs a hundred rsiles towards 
the north, near the dcbouelinre of a huge glacier, whirih 
was discovered shooting out from tlie Greenland epUt 
over extent of thirty miles. This ,was within' the 
eightieth parallel of latitude. » , ''' , 

While the advanced-party were absent ujion thisdni^^ ,'i 
the commander Rieized the opportunity to endeavour to. 
rid the brig of a troublesome colony of rats, which bald ■*: 
attnclied tbcmselvgs to the explorers’ fortunes^ ' Thfto 
charcoal fires were lit in the fore-peak, and the bMhfiies 
and bulk-heads hermetically closed. Tim' 
after detected a suspicious odoUr; and npmt tooking 
ft to the cause, found a square yard of the toner deck*; 
one mass of glowing fire, which ^ 

after great exertion and risk fltom tli« vapour, v; 

The result nf the experiment wlfe^e dead Imdiea (tf 4 
twenty-cignt ratg, which the: exj|M®intotaliB6 gtoatodi^ 
over at the time. BefliJFe hb‘btoap^ *&om his atotie ? 
quarters, however, he had Itotoeii to leas prcip||pd' ’; 
of rat-life. Onc% upeto oceiaiicn, when-'i 

starttolT upon a 8leage«j.^mtoey tvith a comptmlon, he ^ 
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r^rded that he had added to Ute storea, for his awit his acute senses, a imrl^ efiacod aledje*tr^k: The ‘ 
ctfli^clsd consumption, a luxury yiiieh consisfcd of •« clue wM fcll<>w«9 Vp into deep isnow; In iii kildernt^f 
few itos chopped up and frozen into a tallowrjijall.’ ■' of humniocks, until, at length a smaU Anericsn Aag 
s iTdrect'snnliglit visited the dceh of tlus brig for the was descried fluttering frpni a hummock* And^ near to 
, jSrst timo'on tht'last day of Februjjry^hfter an absence .tliis, the Sop of a,.tent idmoBt^uried in the snotT-drift. 

: of 140 days. ,Tho earliest trace of dawning twilight Tliis proved to tlw camp of the disabled men; It 
was seen as a fleeting dash oI‘ orangf tint on the was reached after an uninterrupted journey of twenty- 
southern ^jiorizoU oa tile 2l8t of January.” ©r Kane one hours.* Tint four poor fellows, stretched upon their 
climbed a lofty cra|; to catch sight Of the returning sun> backs witliit^ the tent, repaid the brave man who had 
on the 21st of February, and describes Ids nestling come Vo tlidr rescue by a hearty fhcer the instant 
there for a few minutes in the sunshine as like ‘ batliing be appo.ared, to wliich was added the assurance that 
in perfunraid water.’ The mean temperaturq^ of the tliey were‘expecting liim, for they were sure he would 
month of February iiuthis high latitude of *78 degrees come.’ After a short rest, a bundle of skins was 
37 minutes, the most nortlicrn station in wKich any body fixed on tlie sledge for tlie disabled men, and tl>e 
civilised men have ever wintered, wjrtj *07 degrees return-journey was cdmracnccd. Tlio sledge was top- 
bciow zero. The tfiermomcter occasionally stood 102 lienvy with its living load,^and the maimed men could 
degrees below freezing. The mean temperature of the not. bear to be lightly laslicd upon tlicir bed. Every 
year was two degrees lower than that of Sir Edward tiling was left heldnd excepting tlie coverings necesr 
'©orry’s winter-stati^ at Melville Tshuid. Tlic shores s.ary for tiie men; still tlie lo-id on the sledge amounted 
and islands were liemmcd in, in tlic spring, by a con- altogether to 1100 pounds. Wlieii still nine miles 
tihupus ice-belt 27 feet thick and 120 feet wide. In away from tlie tent and food wldcli had been left, on 
sheltered positions, freezing was never intermitted for the ice as they went out, tlie entire party began to 
k aingle inatant tbrbii^gma tlie year, and 'snow was shew signs of failing energy; tlie stoutest of the men 
falling oiSfthe 2181 of June. sank down on tlie snow-drift, and declared they must 

During tl^e winter’s residencc in this severe climate, sleep. 'Tlie tent was therefore pitched, and the party 
•»the interests of science were not overlooked. Besidw j left to snatch four liouvs’ repose; while tlie doctor, with 
sueli observations of the heavenly bodies as were t'ssen- j one companion, puslicd on to get some hot refresh- 
tiai for the exact determination of tlie position of the inent re.ady in tlie furtlier tent, against the arrival 
observatory, a continued series of magnetic observations the rest of their companions. 'They reached it after 
iWas made and registered. Tlie doctor gives a very four iKiurs* furtlier march, but quite unconsciou#’ of 
{^aphic description of tliaproceedings on wliat lie calls what they were doing. All they could afterwards 
the magnetic ‘ teriji-days.’ A fur-muffled observer sat remember was, that tliey saw a bear moving leisurely 
upon a box on those momentous days, witli acliroiio- just alicad of them, and te.aring down the tent before 
meter in his bare hand, .and witli his eyct fixed to a they came up. Almost instinctively, they set tlie tent 
small telescope, noting the position of a fine needle up, crawled into their reindeer hags, and slept threo 
mppn a divided arc every six niiiiutes, and registering 1 liours. Wlicn they awoke, the doctor’s companion had 
the observation in a note-book ; tlie process being I to separate l»iin from his liufTulo-skin by cutting away * 
carried on uninterruptedly by two sets of eyes for j tlie beard, which was frozen hard to tlie fur. .The 
twenty-four liours at a stretcli. j backward-party arrived after some liours’ delay, to find 

On the ]9lh of March, continuous day having set in, : it mess of liot soup ready for tliem. As soon as tliis 
a travelling-party was sent off to increase the deposits \ was swallowed, the sledge was repacked, and tlic pain- 
of provisionVt tlfe advanced caciie. On tlie 31st, three j ful progress renewed. At length the men who were 
of the party returned, swollen, haggard, ind hardly able ' triicking the sledge had to lialt every few niinntes, aiid 
te speak. The utmost tliey hiul been able to aceomidisli j fall down slcciiiiig on the snow. The party linalljf 
Was the deposit of tlieir burden some fifty inilcs aw.ay I reached tlie brig, quite delirious, and devoid of nil 
fVom tl|e ship. They had been enveloped in iilniost; consciousness of their actions, 'riieir foot-tracks sub- 
itelKnetrable snow-drifts, and four of tlieir compaiiioiis j sequeiitly sliewed that, under tlie strong instif^t of 
Utere now lying frozen and disabled amony tht. drifiiiiy\ self-preservation, tliey had travelled quite in a'bee- 
hanmocks somewherejio tlio noyili-cast, witli otic attend- j line to tlie sliip. 'flieir delirium jirovcd to be only 
ant in better jilight to look after them.' Almost on i tlic consequence of exhaustion, and soon yielded to tlm 
the instan.i, a sledge was prepared, and the strongest \ inllueiice of generous diet and rest. One of the party 
of the tliree brokenalown men who Isad returned was suffercrl from blindness for some time; two h.ad to 
wrapped in dog-skins mid furs, .and strapped upon it^ nhdergo aiiiputation of portions of tlieir feet; two died 
in the hope that he might bo ahic to render‘some in consequctice of the exposure.. The reseucrparty 
sgrvice as a guide. Tlie gallant clii# of tlie adven- was out seventy-two liours, nni trnyell^ betweeu 
turous band,^ith nine of his fresli men, tlieii iis rnessed eighty and ninety miles, halting only eight liours but ■ 
themselves to the sledge, and started till to the rescue, of the sevcnty-ti^b. fincli was u veritable incidevt in 
witli a tent and food for the disabled sufferers,’but the arctic experience of Dr Kane, 
carrying nothing else with them saving tlie clothes Notwitlistandirig the untoward issue of this pioni^r 
upon their backs. Tiie ^lierbiomctcr indicated a tern- exoursion, the intrepid cisplorer was off with a sledge 
licraturo 78 degreeli below frost. After sixteen hours’ and aeveu men o® the 26lh of April, le|viijg four able- ' 
incessant travel, it became e^dent Oiat tlie rescue- bodied and six disabled men to keep tlie brig. His 
parly had lost their way among tlie limnmocks. 'The purpose was to proceed to the cache at the foot of. the 
guide upon the sledge had fallen asle^ from exhaustion, great glacier, load up tiiere with provisums, and then 
■ and when tliey attempted to*wake niin up, tliey found pass onwards along tfic face of the glacier until ah 
tiiat he ivas iii a state of mental derangement, and quite opportunity occurred cross to the American side of 
.tfiJWhscious of what was said to him. In this dilemma, the strait, and press on northward along the wdstem 
, and provisions were deposited upon the iesg coast. At the cache, however, tlie unwelCQiiie discovery 

' 8^: W disposed upan the wide floe -n-itli the was niade that the bears had been befonjiand with tlie 
they pWgTit iwovidentially strike- tlie trail expedition, although the stores were covered by blobki 
of ba^.« Tlie poor fellows were here soon of stone wliicli it requited the' strengtii o^ ,tbl^ 

aeiam wi^^^mming fits and short brefttliing, and to adjust. The iron oasla tliat. hM Contaib!^ 
almost iMflS^ently dong to cacli other. Tlieir pemmicarf were btekd(%, literally thtp. bHip«( #»d;«!M9 
brave, lea^lb^ted twice upon the snow. They had; cases were penetrated by the brute** 
b«m witiiOut food or drink, whei^-'had Veen iinsteboard, Kear to tlte ini^in of, the gi^ 

the. |ten*, sttrobled upon what soemedj; tol gksoier, ‘tbe attention of the. 
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a nntviritt plinth and shaft of greenstone, tq^fljer QoniiradM, they set to work in good earnest to mdkc 
760 feetlilgli, standing in the montli’of a magnidcent prepnrajions for anotiier long sunleae winter. They had 
gorge. «T<rtnisie<harkable column, thus reared by.the bnlythn'ty buckets of coal .on haiuf { iDi* Eane thero- 
hand of nature within a long day’s railway journey of fore endgavonred to fdllow the example sg^ by the 
tho’.earth’s northern piwJt, l)r Kane*at once attached natives of ttie'regftii, mid convert tn© brig ihtd an 
the name of Mr Tennyson—tlio gAndcur of the adlil Esquimaux ighS. A fmail apartment'was uonstrut^d 
solitude forcibly suggesting to the tlioughtsiof the dis- amid-ships. liiSow, wliioh could onjy be entered Irooj . 
coverer aomo of the qliaracterisUcs of the poet’s genius, tlic liold by a long narrow’tunnel, or lusmt. ‘Ttio waUsi 
At the rifled otgiiie the strengtli, of the’.leades broke and ceiling were tliickly paddi^d with frozen moss. Ip 
down, and ho had to be packed upon the sledge, and this .close apartment the entire party liad ultimatety' : 
dragged by ids comrades back to.tlie brig, where he to endure all the wreteliedne.ss of scurvy, Igjrnjng the 
arrived on tile Hth of May. ropes, ajiars, andtfinally the oiitor sliell of tho'brig, 

Subsequently to tliis,tviio other exploring expeditions fur fuel, afid*yet having tb limit themsdvea to a con- 
were successively despatclied. TJlio more suecessful of sumption •f.eighty pounds i>er day. On tlic ^Htli of 
the two consisted of one of the party namod Morton, .Tiimiurv, l)r Ivune congriitulated himself that ih Jh:&* 
and the Esquimaux lad IJans. Tliey started with a tiinre rA/w.-,- the mid-day sun wouid b8 only ‘eigfil ikgrees 
dog-sledge on the 4th of June, passed along the ice- Iwtnw tha fKiruon.’ On the 9th of I'tdiruary, l^e wrote in 
belt in front of the groat glacier, and finally reached his jmiriial, Ot is emai.gli to solemni.se men of mort^ 
a bold ciipe, close upon the eighty-first parallel of joyous teinper.micn| tli.iii ours *has been for some 
north latitude, whieli entirely barred all furtlier pro- months, ft’e are contending .at odds with angry forces 
greft. Having climbed some 4.S0 feet liigli upon the dose around ns, witliout one agent or influence wttliin 
rocks, Mr Morton unfurled there the flag whicli Com- 1800 mill's wliosc synipiitliy ^s on our side.’ .Tlicrt ' 
inodore Wilkes had planted on the antarctic continent were no star-obscrvaVions *hft winter •,Hhc*olisgrt'atory 
in the extreme south. .Eo land could be seen on the had become tbc mausoleum of llio two of fhe party 
Greenland side beyond tlie promontor 3 ', hut the oppo- who had .stiecmnbcd after the excursion hr the suoW'.jl 
site coast of the strait was distinctly’visible for about <mfr. In the beginning of March, every man. pn 
fifty miles further to the north, ending in a h.irc trim- board was tainted wiili scurvy, and often not more ' 
ePted peak, to wliicU tlie name of Sir Edward Parry fliau three were able to make exertion in behalf of 
was given. Witli a horizon of about forty’ iiiilps, not ' the rc.st. On the 4tli of tlic month, the last remnant 
a single trace of ico was discoverable; and the car o*’ I of fresli meat w.as doled outj and the invalids Ijg^n 
the observer, as ho stood upon his lofty look-out, w.as I to sink rajiidly’. Tlmir lives were only saved by the 
gladdened by' the noise of a heavy surf bre.aking fiiiiong succo.ss of a forlorii-hopc excursioai of Hans to the 
the rocks at Ids feet. Melted suo'v upon tlie rocks, remote Esiyuiuaii.x bunting-station Etab, sevonty-flvq 
crowds of marine birds,, advanced vegetation, and a miles away', wliitlier be went in searcli of walrus, 
high ran.ge of tlie tliermoineter when immer.seil in the | Witli tiie return of tlio .sun, the commander began tc^ 

^ water, all indicated a far milder (tUmate for the jilae.'.' busy liinisclf, first witli attempts to recruit the store 
than that which is experienced tlinx' degrees lower in of fresh meat—a task in which he was mainly hided 
Smitli’s Strait. This, tlicn, constituted the graipl by a iiunling trca.t,v he liad concluded with tlie Esqui- . 
geographical result of the exploration. Instc.id of the ma\ix--a.nd tlicn with preparations for .abandoning the 
Hay of-Baffin forming a (A; .sifc, as the old tr.adifion .shi]). q'wo whale-boats were fixed upon sledges, and 
of the whalers conceived, it leads to a strait—Smith’s on tlie litli ot May the march was«com{nenccd, the 
Strait—wliicli passes on into .a cliaiiuel—Kennedy men dragging each boat alternately, and making a 
Channel—that apparently e.xpands into an open polar progress of a mile and a half per day'. The doctor 
sea, abounding with life, some SOO miles further to Idiiisclf carried forw.inl the necessaries for loading the 
the north timn the head of Baffin B.av. The shores of bo.it.s, and brought up the sick men of the party, by 
this diaunel, .terminating in tlie Cape Coiisfitution of the help of a small Esquimaux dog-team whicli ho 
Mr Ijjjfcfton, in latitude 81 degrees 38 miiiiitcs on the I liad nianngcd to preserro, besides keeping up the 
eastern side, and in Sir Edward Parry’s peak, about supplies along tlie lino of march. 'Tliis team of 
latitude 82 degrees 17 minutes on the western side, already welUw'orn dogi© carried *1116 doctor and a 
liad now been delineated and mapped tlinmgh an lieavily la*en slcd.ge backwards and forwards 800 
extent of 9C0 miles, at a cost of 2000 miles of travel miles during the first fortnight Mter the abandoning 
on foot and in sledges. Mr Morton commenced hi.s of the ship—a nlcan distance yf fifty-seven miles per 
return on the 26th of June, and reached the ship slay. » 

on tlie 10th of July, staggering by the side of the Tlie rctrcatinf-party were greatly cheered and aidqd 
limping dogs, one of wliich was riding as a passenger in tlieir labours by tlic countenance of their Esquitnaiik 
upon the sledge. friends, wlio iiovi^brought thorn daily supflies of ftesh 

lE Kane next made an unsuccrtSf'.l attempt to birds, and occasionally took a share in the w'ork. OhA 
communicate with Beechey' Island by means of a man alone of the party was lost on the route: ho died 
whale-boat. Soon after his return, it wuS obvious in cohsequciice of a hurt experienced byi nccideht. Tb'e . 

, there would li; no possibilTty of ,’etting the ship whale-boats were finally laundlied into the water, ajildv 
liberated from the ice that season. !Hie resolute tom- loaded, on the jStli of June, after an ice-portae;;:0' 
mander, liowevcr, was determined that he would not eiglity-one miles, accdhiplished in thirty-one 
leave her until he had tried the chances of another The boat-parties then made their way, in the mlqit'6f 
year; be consequently gave permission for any of great difficulties, and often through iramihfipfti^l. 
his comrades that jwished to* make an ©attempt to Hiiriiig thirteen days, th% were jicset in tnf 
escape. Eight of the party deddcif to remain witli pack-ice interposed between the nort^, 
thei'u commander, but the rest started soutiiward on ij^aters of Baffin Bay, and moving bver^ 

the 28th of August, with a liberal share of the general ice .and through water. Twice thiw Aistruc- 

fesourees. On tlie 12th of December, the seeeders tion very nayrowly, by tlkittB 
rtgairi-pAStoteA themselves at the brig* with follcn cliffs that were pr6viilentiallj^ M|Wa^ with scuryy- 
creiitt,'having' iSiled to ibrbe their way', and Slaving grass, and^ multitudes of t|^ ^t|i^ng eider-duck, 
ffeen yeduded^f^ motfths to subsist euUrcly on Upon one of these oc(»aions, thn/ilien gathered 
ft^eifteal and wajrus Went, chiefly printed from the eggs per day. On thg fith the party finally 

Etah Esquimaux. • . , reached thq Danish Set^h^fttf t^Upeimavik, a^^ 

■iPo return, however, thn fflontli Of Aulfehst. prolonged voyage of flft;^*tv(^;dayf- Five vw^s snbr 
■Whett the diminished pasty werq abandoned*by their sequeatly, they 'werO oft wMy reTO^ on h(»rd the- 









Uotted Spates retsels iZ«fea«e ttind ^rdtu, wiiich 
beeh pi^cMecating a aearcli Ibr'tibe mitBing pam, about 
bMd of Baffin Baj'r athee the b^iuiihg of rnlyi : 
^C^Pr Kane’s YolsnneB are Ulhstrated bji: more jthan SOO 
Ongrarings and wood-cuts, made frffin bis own sketches, 
Some of the engi‘avuigB express ^e peOuliar chasacter- 
istics of high ardtip latitudes very beautlfuHf. Hie 
fiookitsdi^iB abovp all uonfmon pruse, on account of 
the siinp^ manly, unaffected atj'Jo in which the narra¬ 
tive of arduons enterprise and firm endurance is.told. 
It k obvioptly a faithful record of occurrences, made 
by a than who was quite aware that what lio iiad to 
tell needed no extrarfeous embellishment, ’ There is, 
however, so much or artistic order in the,,n)ind of the 
^uvrator, that the unvarnished record hss naturally 
shaped itself into K work of distinguished excellence 
Ui^n literary grounds. The scenes wliich itf dcscrilies 
gte BO vifidly and vigorously brought before the 
reader, that there arf few who sit down to the perusal 
of the narrative but vrill fancy, b?fore the/ rise from 
the 'engrossing occupation, their own flesh paralysed 
liy the cold 100 degrees greater than frost, and tlicir 
blood squfvy-fltfed by tfe Your inontlis’ sunlessness. 
It is only just also to remark, that there is unmistak- 
Ijable evidence in the pages of this interesting book that 
the doctor was no less eminently gifted for the duties m 
ids command than he Iios been liappy in his relation of 
its Mstory. Every step in his arduous patli seems to 
have been taken only after the exercise of dclilierately 
matt|^d forethought. A few illustrations must be 
gleaned from tbe many tliht arc scattered through the 
pages of his journal, to direct attention to this iionour- 
abie characteristic. 'When the doctor had formed liis 
own resolution to remain by the brig through the 
second winter, he made the following entry, under the 
date of August 22: 'I shall call the offleers and crew 
t<^ther, and make known to them very fully how 
things look, and what Iiazards must attend siicli an 
effort as Itas been proposed among tliem. They simll 
have my views tmequivoeally expressed. I will then 
give them tiyentx-four lioura to deliberate; and at the 
end of that time, all wlio determine to ehall sny so 
in writing, with a full exposition of the circumstances 
of the case. They shall liave the best outfit 1 can give, 
on abundant share of our remnant stores, and my good- 
:1^ :'blessing.’ On the 6th of April, t))e Esquimaux 
saixiltary, Hans, was gone to Etah with a sledge, to 
Seek a supply of walrus-meat, when one of the men 
deserted from the sMip, and, the commander suspected, 
with Some sinister design upon Hans and She sledge. 
He then wrote: ‘ Clearly, duty to this poor boy calls 
me to seek him, and clearlj’’, duty to Ithese dependent 
men calls me to stay. XiOUg and uncomfortably,havei 
I pondered over these opposing calls, jjut at last liave 
raftne to a determinatimi. Hans was faithful to me: 
the danger 1b him is imminent, the«danger to those 
left behind only contingent upon my failure to return. 
With earnest trust in that same Supervising Agency 
which has s6 o£ten before, in graver straits, interfered 
to protect and carrf me through, I have resolved to go 
after Hans.’ The Esquimaux lad vf;aB proof both 
against the violence and the seduction of the deserter. 
The commander found him invalided, but safe, at Etaii. 
Hsns,however, did not return to Esskemacs with the 
i Capedition. His fate is involved in romance. Venus 
Vhrtrix haa a r^resentative even in frost-land. The 
’ leadtt mutt go to &e pages of Dr Kane to know what 
' oecaroo'of Hans. « ■ 

^ Ptepaifttioot* ibr the final fscit^ were 
^effollowlng record was made in 
’• ^^“tevCr of exectttifB ability I 
hkro »during this b^n-and-body wearying 

WMi .s*® agfdnst immature preparation or 
have an exitet’discipline,. 
a cud a pwfreUj- thonght-tfiit organisa^’’ 

ttOB. Ifer 'Urn pMii Mx weeks t have, to the int^vals 


between toy khd ihei ship,'Utoai^d 

the aChedute of duT Mure cctotoe; much of it to idwady > 
under, way. Wy journal shqws whut t totife d|too; but 
what there is to do is ap^ithg.* Appalling as it wUs, 
the hcroid man who had tb^lfDok tlie necesrity ip'the' 
face was equal to the poaUion. Hiere can be nb douM 
that it war ^ t/i( exact dacipHne, the rigM routmi, dnd 
the perfidy thought-mit organieation,' which restored 
the sir^tgen ipirvivors of the expSditipn to civilisation 
and their liomes. ' • ' 

‘PAS ENCOBE,' 

DuniNO one of our \nnual visits to Marston Manor, 
we were all assembled one evening round a magnificent 
fire in the library. It was a true winter.*day; outside, 
TIic wind and rjdn beat dark December; f 

and in the hush which had gradually fallen over the 
party, the sobbing of the wind, and dash of tbe rain¬ 
drops against tlie liuge panes of glass, were mourn^ly 
audible. Portia Marston, whoso buoyant spirit always 
rebelled against gloom, spoke first. 

‘ We are as dull as dreaming opium-eaters this after¬ 
noon. Let us do something to amuse ourselves till the 
dressing-bell rings.’ 

‘ What shall it be 7 ’ was the question. ' Shall wh 
tell stepries?’ « 

‘Of course’—clapping her hands in delight—‘every 
one shall contribute her or his memories of li^. Some 
remarkable incident must have happened to everybody. 
Mademoiselle ’—turning to a French lady wiio sat next 
lier—‘ your face has an expression that convinces me 
you mn a tale imfold, if you will. • Please begin.’ 

MtulemoisSlc protested at first that stoty-telling 
was not her forte, and that she would rather take the 
rok of a good listener; but her objections were over¬ 
ruled by the united voices of her companions, and at 
length she complied, and relate:! to us the following 
incident of her early life, assuring us of its truth:— 

My father anil mother were, as you woli know, of 
Hint ancient French, aristocracy who suffered for their 
king and cliurcli in tlie terrible Bevolution. They | 
were both children of emigrants; and when .their 
families wore restored,' witli the' Bourbons, thej^vere 
luiirriod to each otlicr by tlieir parents’ desire. But, 
like your own cavaliers, the once wenltliy noblesse of 
France never fully recovered the possessions they had 
lost. We were very poor; and it was consequently 
witit a great deal of pleasure that my faftier read a 
letter from an old aunt of his own, who Was rich and 
cliildlcss, offering to make- mo her Iieiress, - if, on 
acquaintance, she should like me. I was to he sent 
to her as soon as possible; and if she approved of my 
manners and d^s^sition, I was to resi^ inth 
her adopted daughter, till her death. I cannot I 
was at all pleased at the idea of leaving that 
Paris, and entombing roj^lf in an old ohftteau; but— 
9 ue ./ftiVe t —it wSI the will of my p^nts, and I might 
not dispute it. 1 was cimsequently deaiwtched with 
all convenient speed to my ancient relative^ and aenved 
safedy, after rather a jiedioiu journqy, at her hous^ 
having bcenscscorted timber by Stgentlmnan who waa 
her neighbour, on his return homo. It Was moA «i 
old house—^buJlt, they said, by Vautoin; and tohrtatoty 
there were traces of fortification sbont it. The ^iheiitieB 
looked as if they had wtoted on .Noah, and sufiH'to^ 

I the Detoge. * One of these aatigoittos nObetod ato dnto; > 
my auSt’s presence. She was soatm M an 
saloon, hear a stew—M ft haA 'hko 

htsr a|uwtntent, ai eorimi Mr fiho 

getainod the l^s' # of latois 

her fiair wM dressMl^^^^^^fi AntotosftSi and Mm'. 

iwto hlj^Ky roBip^.^^ to* adlh 











* expKM^ of tiikt lather th|u> 

touched lye, seeing she h«4 so long ignore xu^-existence 
s^ that oftey &ther. 

After'her embrace and sf^elcomes were ended, she 
turned aud introduced tse ib' an old lady*vho sat 
near' her, bendi^ over an embroid(gy>firanie. It wm 
M adame de Beruis, her friend and dame dt^eompagme. 
She. was a great deal older than my*aunt, and had 
a tmible face; it hahnts my dreams sometimes even 
now. He^nose iftid chin nearly mbt; her'cheek's were 
siuiken, her hair white as suow; she also was liighly 
rouged, and the colour gave a false lustre to a large 
pair of cold faded blue eyes, which once seen could 
never be forgotten. 

‘ Madame de Bernis,’ said my* aunt, in a low voice, 
‘has been my faitliful companion for thirty years; 
if she were not so much older than myself,_ I should 
have left her my fortune, but it is quite unlikely that 
she sliould survive me. You need not look at me 
so wonderingly. In addition to her many infirmities, 
she is deaf, and bears not a word we say.’ 

Supper was now announced, and when the meal 
was finished, my aunt asked me if I would not like 
to go to bed, as I must be tired with my journey. 

‘ I hope you are not timid,’ site said, as she bade 
me good-night; ‘Hike courage even in a young girl. 
However, your'room is separated from mine onl 3 ^ by 
tiie picture-gallery, and you can come to me if you 
fcelnlarmed.’ 

Now, by character, I am very timid, though lit the 
moment I did not like to avow it, and my transit from 
my aunt’s chamber, through a gallery of staring, faded 
portraits, did not tend to encourage me. Tlie room 
destined for my own occupation was a large one, 
entirely hung round with mirrors. Whichever way 
I turned, I teheld a shadowy mimic on the walls, the 
'movement along which became so painful *10 me, that 
I hurried into bed, although the couch, placed in an 
alcove, looked so dark and solemn after my little Parfe 
bed, that I liad at first ahrunk from it. 

I had been asleep about an hour or two, when a 
slight rustling noise awoke me. 1 looked up, and to 
my Iwrror saw my aunt’s dame de compagnie, Madame 
de Bemis, sitting beside the bed. Her cold still eyes 
were fixed on me, looking, if possible, more gh.astly 
tlian by day, and in her band she held a very bright 
clasp^ife, open. I was so teirifled I could neither 
speal^oT move, hut lay watching her, whilst she never 
took her eyes off me. Every now and then she passed 
her finger along the edge of the knife, ns if to feci if it 
were ^nrp enough, then muttering ‘ Pas encore,’ let it 
dn^ again on her lap. 

JWes amiss, I cannoi tell you imlf my fear. Nothing 
in the whole course of my after-life has ever equalled 
the horror of that hour. I thought a prayer; I could 
not utter a sound, pot even a cry for help. So passed 
a pefliod of time which seemed to me an ''ternity. At 
length once more muttering ‘Pas emlbre,’ she rose, 
desoeuded from the alcove, and disappearfi in the 
Jarge dark cha®ber; for my tight-liplit sufliced only 
*to enlighten thejreccss. 1 fainted. V¥heu I recovbred 
my senses, it was daylight; the cold gray dawn was 
stealing through live 3 alousies; I shivered, and felt so 
ill, I could scarcely move. At l^gth my aunt’s/eoinie 
dt eheudtre mm to fssist at mgr morning toilet, and I 
told her all my night’s misery. 8he*Bmiled iucredu- 
lousljb and observed that 

< MftiiernnUmHn must have had a disagreeable dream. 
Thoe waa uo.etrlrance or egress from her room, save 
through madatuefs, and Madame de-Bemis'slept in the 
otiier wing of tiie^ftteau, and was very l«ne.' • 

jBtat vvQlda could not, hmaeveil convince inp against 
iff my aeneea.. AOTMTcaicfast. 1 told my 
akBt wenttifing j. but ahe atsa idfosed* to believe it 
aleam, ‘ a fimoy, an in^^^ 

wl^/4ay, j 


Naftuallr, 1 was .eqswSis and anouHfi^ was now. 
absent, sad, and diilL Madame i^/^i^ergiiier, my aunt, 
did not jliid her boudoir greatly enUytntedl by ber young 
guest. She did her b^f^ good lady, ;tb'divert my 
mind, bift one'doea not easily recoAr from mch a 
shock pf the nerves. 

It was with Inej^ressihle hornir I saw 
approach ; and at length, Mnablo tb bear the ideh'- .^ 
sleeping alone again, 1 supplicated bay aunt to let Im-. r 
maid stay with roe all bight. She seemed a little veagd ' 
and discomposed at the request, but assented to it: 
ncverthq)es8; and, Agathe, a pretty, nic(?manaerad 
•brunette, veas^to l)e my conipauidh for the nonce. 

1 feU aslqcp, tolerably confident df safety; but awoke 
again at thc^samo hour, to behold oucc more that tgr- v 
riWe Bpp;irition—again that cold gray glance—again 
tliat glittoring knife—again that' hissing murmur of 
‘ Pas encore.’ In an agony of horror, I shogk the giri 
sleeping beside me. • * 

‘ Look, look, Agatlie—she is there! ’ The aroused 
sleeper rublxjd her eyes, yawned heavily, and then 
looking lasily round, exclaimed: , » 

‘Mais, qu’est-ce-qiie e’eSt, mademoiselle?’,^ 

I pointed in horror to the old wqman. She‘replied; 
in answer to the gesture: ‘ Jc ne vois rien.J • 

Vlould it be possible? 1 passed my hand over my*' 
eyes; when I removed it, she was gone; and,. ovdb- 
powered by the conviction that 1 had beheld a visitant 
from the world of spirits, 1 fell into a violent fit of 
hysterics. Agathe went and called my aunt, and 
related all she knew of the cause of my seizure. 
Madame de Verguier was astonished, and even angry, 

‘The child must be a /of/e,’ she said. ‘Madame de , 
Bemis was blive ; it could not therefore be her ghost. 
She could not tell what was to be done.’ 

I was too ill to leave my bed till late in the day, and* 

I need scarcely tell you how I dreaded returning to it, 

P entreated roy aunt to let me sleep in some othm* 
room, and though she was vexed at the trouble and 
disarrangement, she permitted it, and* assigned me a 
dressing-room outside her own room, ])ut not opening 
into it. 

It was small, comfortable-looking, and rcvninde<l me 
of my own little chamber in the Rue de la Perrae des 
Matthurins, I hoped that here, at least, I should be at 
peace. But no. About midnight, tivat awful rustling of 
silk awoke me, and once more my eyes opened upon 
the cold gray eyes and the glittering steel; once 
more I hoard that awful whisper, ‘Bas encore.’ 

Then cafe that long, horrid watch of both of us, 
followed, on my part—when again she disappeared*^ 
by a sort of delirium. Under its'influence, I rose as 
ipon jjs it was dawn, dressed myself, and sttde down 
stairs. An old Jorter had just opened the hail-^oor} 

I brushed hastily past him, ran down the steps, aud 
hurried ftp the avenue. I have no recolleolion of what; 
followed, till I found mj'self in a strange room and in 
another house. A nurse was sitting by tiie bedsidA 
and a table with medicine bottles, &c.,;testified to tbi; 
fact that I had been very ill. • I fancied I had had a 
liorrid dream, and asked my attendant where I 
and where mamTna was» She uttered an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure, and went out of tlieyoom. 

In a few minute%she returned with my mothd^ qtllO . 
shed tears of delight ovef me as she embra^; me. 
After a time, 1 learued from them tivat I had hei^: jbOnd 
inaensible on the steps of my fellow-fravcdlilff door, 
afid recognising mo, he had had me htd^t lin.^a 
sent for a doctor. The •p^aiciiUa ^ me 

delirious; and pronounced me*|i^ ini^ &vrer; from 
which I hi^ jiMt recovered,.: twhii^ eve^ one had 
despaired of mylife. been sent for 

by my aunt, as soon aa 4ve ■iwiica of fny escape, and 
Ldiscovery ; and she told thi^ I liad 
of the .approaching ;:d^(j8ij#s:;hyC:;mcying a^:l'was i:; 
[ haunted ly hw dam^'^ Idy mother 







•cItSed t&ttt I had nerer cease^ ptit, daring tlw 

p^od tjf my ddiriu^‘Pa« iewfepift-} 

, With a profound iiittddN, 1 h^ard the words, aiid 
:^eaheti my past mental sti^erihgs. ^related my tale 
^' mamma, ani^judge of my distfess and annoyance 
>^she hea!^ it tS the ravings of ^turning deliruitn, or 
the Vision of a troubled hraiii 1 'in addition to the tor¬ 
ture I had. endured, I had. t6 support the mortification 
of being heard with incredulity. ^ 

‘ But was it really pniy a delirium ?’ asked Portia. 

You sh^l hear. My aunt, when I recovered, shewed 
no wish for a renewal of my visit jenor would all the 
gold of Mexico hav^ Induced me to sleep beneath her 
roof again; therefore my parents took,.mo hack to 
“Ptais, tinder the impression that my chance of being a 
rich heiress was eniied. 

Three years afterwards, came another letter from 
^(adaoie oe Vergnier: slio wrote to apologise for my 
tufierings, and at tli: same time to acknowledge titeir. 
reality. Madame de Bemis wa# dead, atid wlicn in 
extremis had sent for her benefactress, and confessed 
lihat she bad actually i>c8idc my bed, night after 
night, ip^iopesnof terriryinj; me away, and becoming 
herself nty aunt’s lieiress. She had bribed the femme 
‘,de cliamhro'to take part in tliis nefarious plot, which 
might have destroyed either niy life or reason, aiftl 
now repented of it, and implored forgiveness. Madmiie 
de Vergnier was miich siiocked; she confronted the 
maid with the dying woman, and fully ascertained tlie 
trut^ of the confession. The woman had been dismissed 
without a diaractor, and Madame de Bernis was gone to 
answer for her entmo at a higher tribunal. We were 
all invited, now-, to the ch&teau, and accepted the invit¬ 
ation. I was a little nervous the first nigfit, but I got 
over it after a time, and we were nil very happy 
‘together. Madame de Vergnier left me her fortune; 
but 1 think 1 paid a fearful price to win it. Tor 
many a year afterwards, I could never hear without h 
shudder those (to me) awful words, ‘Pas encore 1’ 

A CHAPTER ON GLOVES, 
i Ali. writers, whether great or small, l..ive a disposition 
j ..to ch^isli with peculiar tenderness the subject wlilcli, 
£>r tlte time hciiig, has become their own by adoption 
tendency whicli sometimes leads them to magnify 
its'lmpOrtanco a little unduly. We shall no doubt be 
considered, at a glance, to afford a humble example 
(if the Common weakness, inaolaiming for our subject 
the pfe-eminence in dignity, over every mother class 
of wearing gear, whatever may he its outward pre¬ 
tensions. But, in self-defence, wo Would remind the 
reader that there Is a'moral no less tlian a plyysicf^ 
dignity, and that it is the former we ^ould attach to 
Mils little article of costume. For if it lias been less 
absolutely Atsential than most of.tho pthcr itcfiis in the 
catalogue—jf, in short, it has done but little hard 
work in the world, it has more than made amends by 
the fair and graceful service it has rondcred, as the 
representative of, hunmn feelings. The glove has 
served at various times as the token of love, friend¬ 
ship, and constancy; the pletJge of loyalty, and the 
emblem of faith. If it has also been made the symbol 
of hatred and defiance; .nay, cvqgi the treacherous 
messenger of death, the' bHime lies with those who 
winged the arrow, not with the shaft itself; and if, 
^ in these degenefate days, a glove is a glove, and 
noUiing more, the least we-can do is to allow it tITe 
:pr<eitige of fiiiiner,.||^eB, since our own matter-of-fact 
waynl are alone wtIpSiMJMe for their decay. 

■^6allusion to the glnye may be 
libaiw 'S'e Old Testament; so at least would 
say Chh*ider that the Hebrew word nangal 

to enclose), translated in our, 
yarewaB I^^ISrould be merr correctly rendered W 
■ the terra gli^^JiEieB^t where Mowed by r«ye/(fbot), 


which of iconne doteimliii^s the meting. An ihstanee 
may be ^veh in the: ^iuage fteih tire: fourtit chapter 
of Biitb: ‘Now this was the manner in former time 
in Israel eonceming redeeinitig and cOm^ninig chang¬ 
ing, fortoeonfiKn all tiling: a man plucked off his 
shoe [or glove], a»d gave it-to his neighbour; and this 
was a testimony in Israel.’ Also in 3ie denunciatory 
e.vpression from the 108th X’salm: ‘ Over Edom will 1 
cast o^t my «hoe.’ For the new leading in these cases 
we have tiie authority of the Chaldean and. of a cele¬ 
brated German version, the former giving us a phrase 
signifying ‘case or covering for tho right hand,’ and 
the latter, handschuh, as ce.n>valent to the original. 
Tile Rabbinical writings, both ancient and modern, 
take tliis view of the matter; and, confirmatory testi¬ 
mony is to bo found in Favyn’s Aiiaa/M de Ckevakrie 
(Paris, 1020), whore the author observes that. tl>c 
practice of throwing tho glove is deriv(^i from eastern 
nations, who, in all sales or, delivery of lands, gave a 
glove by way of livery or investiture. The existence 
of the glove, therefore, in these very remote times >0187 
be accepted as sufficiently well proven; likewise the 
fact tliat it -was adapted from the first to those sym¬ 
bolical forms wicli which we shall find it so constantly 
as.sociatcd. 

Various chance references in Homer and Xenophon 
assure us that neither Greeks nor Perriaus went alto¬ 
gether gloveless in their day; but it may be, as tlieir 
records deal chiefly with feats of arms, that they con¬ 
stituted only' a portion of the warlike panoply, and 
were not generally dissociated from it. Among the 
Romans, however, wc may' conclude that gloves found 
favour with different ranks and cLosses. Purple gloves, 
ornamented with pearls .and precious stones, are alluded 
to in history as ensigns of imperial dignity'. Varro 
remarks, in one of his 'Treatises, ‘ that olives gathered 
by' the iialsbd liand are preferable to those plucked* 
with tlie glove on ;’ and an epistle of I’liny tlio younger 
ifns handed down to us tlie information, tliat a certain 
amanuensis, wlio always accompanied his uncle, with 
a book and .all the, implements for writing, wore gloves 
upon his liands in winter, lest the severity of the 
weather sliould cause him to lose any time. From this 
particular anecdote it may bo inferred tliat the earliest 
form extant—namely, a sort of bag without fingers, in 
the style recently' worn by young children—had taken, 
ere then, an improved and more convenient siil^e, or 
it would scarcely have facilitated the oecupationof a 
scribe. 

The annals of Franco afford the earliest evidence of 
any legal en.actment having reference to our subject. 
Tlie one in question bears date 790, at wliich time 
Ciinrlcniagiie granted to the abbot and monks of SIthin 
unlimited licence to hunt, for the express purpose of 
providing themselves with the deer-skins, from which 
were manufactured gloves, girdles, and cases for tlieir 
illuminated missals. No doubt they supplied^ in 
acknowledgment of such privilege, the renowned glove, 
the forefinger of which, dipped in inkv served as Hio 
common sign-manual hf their illustricnis patron. 
AraOngst the many different employnjgnts carried on 
in monasteries during these earlier ages (if tlie church, 
those of leather-dressing and glove-making were 
evidently no uncommon ones, but still the production 
was not abundant enovigli to do ^lore than hmieflt the 
most aristocratiif of profane hands, in addi^on to those 
of the reverend brotherhood, whose wants w^ of 
course first attended to. TfaCTe is a legend of A fair 
saint, Gudula by name, who died in 81 i2, which records 
that as she Svas on one occasion pra^nig ha^ooted, a 
monk*coinpagsioaately placed his gwves 'kenesth her 
feet Ti;ip loan was, ^^efer, r^ected by; tho, ri^plpus 
self-denial (if the saih^ash^ eke fiuug away lhe%lhi^, 
which are 'saifi w‘’hase i^maed jnh'aealouiljy :SU#> 
■pended ;in'',tibe Sir .-for" the .'SO'-'hos* n'Mf.' ;- 

If wimM appear that our m 











supplied themg^rvei literally, but wtere ia the habit of 
re*erving,the choicest warea for their.rown conghmp- 
tioo. Tate proceeding aroused the interference of 
the bishbps, oqd in the year 820, a apleinn edict of 
the council of Aix secured for these dignitaries the 
exclusive privilege of wearing deer-,fkin. All abbots, 
niouks, and inferior clergy, were thus restricted to 
sheep'skin gloves, which probably Held a position 
somewhat analogous to that of the despised ‘ Berlins’ 
at the present daf; for, unfortunately, thd skill 'of the 
leather-dresser did not then, as now, enable’ him to 
disguise one material under the seinblance of another. 
It seems likely that France much preceded England in 
the adoption of this refinement of costume, and that it 
was generally introduced here the example of the 
Normans, albeit the Saxoi; derivation of the word 
might be thought to tell a different talc. In the third 
neign of the Norman dynasty, at anyrate, occurs the 
first allusion in Englisli history to gloves, or rather to 
the lack of them, in the ease of tlie Bishop of Durham, 
who, in sliding down a rope to escape from tltc Tower, 
injured his hands very severely in consequence of 
having forgotten his gloves. Tliose, by virtue of his 
clerical rank, would probably have been scarlet ones, 
if wo may judge at least from the examples of thi.s 
colour to be met witli in tlie early inommiental effigies 
of the sons of the church. Such stately records afiurd 
also representations of the jewelled glove, a feature of 
the regal attire which the monarch carried witii him . 
to file grave. This custom was so thoroughly tstab- 
lished in the twelfth century, that the exception,, in 
the case of Edward I., was considered a rcniarkablo 
fact at the time of its discovery. The gloves of Edward 
the Black Prince are, as the reailcr may be aware, 
su.spcnded over his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral; 
and various country churches would, some years ago, 
'have presented to public view these memorials of some 
knightly lord of the manor who had been mouldering 
in the dust for ages. The modern practice of bcarirfg 
tbe gauntlets, together witli the spurs and sword, of a 
horse-soldier, on the coffin or at the saddle-bow on 
the occasion of his burial, is therefore one of the few 
remnants of chivalric usages. The church of Bolton, in 
Wharfdale, immortalised by Wordsworth in his Il'/iiA 
Doe of Bylstom, contained, in 1825, some interesting 
though very humble and pearx-ful relics of tlio same 
descrAtion, in the shape of white paper gloves, which 
had nom time to time accomiuuiicd the remains of 
young girls, and been deposited by the mourners in 
tlicir permanent resting-place. There they lay side by 
side, some dropping to pieces from the cflbcts of time 
and dust, one pair alone pure and unsullied,..^which 
hod been added to tlie row in memory of tlie last of 
that gentle sisterhqod then reposing in the quiet 
churchyard. . . 

Altuough up tOifthe fourteenth century gloves were 
by no means rare, they constituted gather an item in 
the clerical, military, and courtly dress, thiui in 
tte ordinary social attire of the English nation. But 
it. p'os iierhaps. ct this epocb«their symbolical import¬ 
ance was at its Whest, for very few ai*gust ceremonials 
occurred in wmch they did not bear an honourable 
and prominent part. We learn, for example, from the 
records of the French parliament, that in 1294, the 
Earl of Flanders, by tbe deli^l'y of a glyre into tbe 
baud of Philip tbe Flir, gave him possession of Bruges, 
Ghenfb aud the other goodly towns of Flanders; and 
it wjU: indeed recognised throughout Europ as the 
propte foitte of investiture. Matthew Paris alludes 
to rt eonie fifty years earlier as the established gage 
of adel;; hut tllB romance of JeanAoe has ptehably 
done fW more .Jo familiarise us with this view of our 
s^e(^ by cresentiiig it as a jj^tture in the nial-scenc 
»^becca wore the T^plats. tfhe defiance by the 
l^t’e u the middle ttgei is, of copTse, too complately 
the timee> to require espeK^l notice, 


but as^mes a ippre curious aspect d’hon associated 
with tokens of copiparatiye civilisation, Jn the Mfe 
of the £jv..Bcmard fiilpih, it is relai^, in connection ' 
with the customs of the northern Borderer^ Idiat ho 
observed & glovd hanging up high in tllb. chiii^ ishero 
lie wa'^ preaching, placed there in ceqseqaehite a 
deadly feud jrovailii^ in the neighbourhood,, ahd 
serving as a token t5f defiance the ovfner,: wte \ 
dared to mortal combat any'ono. bold enough to tate;. 
it down. It will seorft almost incredible that Ap to ;; 
the present century the ancient law which permitted , 
ill! accused person tn avert his sentence, by tJib demand ; 
for trial bycqmbiit, was aatuallysunTcpcaled, and that 
it should Ipive been acted upon'so recently us tW 
year 1818; jht so it was. A person named Abrahign ■> 
Tliorntoii was brought up before Oho King’s Bench, 
charged with the murder of a young woman, whose 
brolher, William Asiiford, came forward as 1 i4b accuser. 
After v.iriouB demands for time, .gmployed, no doubt,* 
and not iimirolilably, as the event proved, in an ex¬ 
amination o! the criminal laws of England, the defend¬ 
ant pleaded not guilty, adding: ‘And I am ready to 
defend tlie same liy my bwly^ wIiercijpoB, tf^ing otf 
bis glove, he threw it on tlie floor o(|the coiirt^i token 
of defiance. The poaiiion must have beep an embar- • 
rftssing one to the authorities; but the law was in full*' 
force, and there w:is no gainsaying it. Accordingly, > 
on the refusal of the accuser, wlio was a mere lad, to 
Bujiport his (iharge by personal combat, the challenger 
was set at liberty, and justice cv.adcd. The legislature 
took instant measures to avoid .a repetition of‘this 
mode of defence: tlio statute was repealed; and thus 
ended the ancient trial and ordeal b)' buttle, which had 
c-xisted for more than eight centuries in this country. 

Tlie epoch at which gloves, as gloves, first came 
into common use was the reign of Edward IV.,* 
who had more time and inclination than any of 
Itis immediate predecessors to devote himself to tlie 
niceties of costume. Tie proved himself a steady 
friend to the glovers, then it rising jand respectable 
fraternity, doing them the substantial favour of for¬ 
bidding the importation of foreign'goods, granting 
the honour of a coat-of-arms, and patronising their 
wares in his own person to the extent of seventeen 
dozen and a half in one year, as his private accounts 
will te.stify. TIio privy-purse expenses of Henry 
VJJT. include various items of tins kind, and certain 
entries give full particul.ars of his purchases—tlie 
following, for instance :-y‘ Faied t^cson for a douzin 
and hali'c of .Spanyssho gloves vija vjd.’ ‘i'aied the 
same daye to .Jacson for cert.ain gloves fetched by the 
sergeant apoticasy iiijs xd.’ In dbother record, ‘two 
gayer of gloves’ are valued fit xs; but the differ- > 
enccB* in the style of finishing the article would 
account for aBJ’ variation of price. \Ve may hev 
allude t« a celebrated instance of the teivtre of lands 
by a glove, wliicfl originafod during the'reign of the . 
Merry Monarch, and is worthy of remark, inasmticb 
as it affects the ceremonials of a royal ■cormmtioE, y 
even to the present day. The site of the ancient ' 
monastery of Worksop was presenfed, soon after tte|' ' 
dissolution of rAigious Rouses, to the Earl of Sbrisni^ ’: 
burj', to be held in capite hy the annual pgymgiut td 
a small sura of money, the royal service of ltn^|[p..t]te 
king a nght-hnnd Slovc auhis coronation; and 
ing his arm so long as he might hold 1^1; %fPtre. 
'Phis duty has been faithfully pe|rformed ;iwte since, 
and has now devolved oa. the Hake as* ! 

lord of the manor of WotJrsop. The of ' 

England, which involves tljte^)ibar|i|ig, 4®^“ ' 

gauntlet or glove in a more adysSteefiiijl^e of the same 
ceremony, fmd the delivery Of. A chaltenp, 

is also attached to a parttea^i telt^^^^ lias 

for centuries invested ftjfpily as 

lords of tlie manor of gqijslvisdsl^,* inherited; 

Marmions. It way te> eO /iassaar tlmO gloyes 







ixdaded from the contmation ^ Froofill price.^ no' 

tfiwIdpHi, who wen in th«,jbabit ji^ reiving a par iiuxre p!i tiaift # 

ijr the anhbiiitc^ it* an emblein sewn one* of ^uidity; but the next day, the twt> bithctp*of 
pt^MBsion. Thk . cnstonh however, WM in vogue Xrf>ndon and I^hm itajing in we toem aU iSglttt the . 
5pwvioi«lr to the Bevoltttioa; »!cce that epoch, the vice>chanoe]lor and some of 4]iie head* went tmto tih^ ^ 
Ofieriog with |ti (oiginal meaning would have been and presented th^ witii glove*, about twdve riiSlinge 
indeed a mockeiy, ' or a mai;^ a pair." In theao account* we see the 

The writer* of the Elizabethan era provide abundant intrintic value bf the article nicely proportioned to the 
illustration of the "varion* use* and aignidcations of the temporal importance of the receiver; bat in many 


glove in their own day. Ben'Jonson, in lii* /St/eat of the' gift-glovos transferred flrom'hand to hand in 
TTons^ asiociates them with marriage festivities in the these sotiievmst venal ages, more passed than met the 
fidlowiog passage:— , , eye. The time-honoured custom, stiil observed, of 

WeeseencveWeSofawcddingbere. 

Where be our skarves and ffloves ^ assize, may have ween onginally desired as some 

. . S e, small compensation fiSr the usual offerings of plaintiff 

iMcker also refere to the ‘white innocent wedding- and defendant; at least if .the following anecdote is to 
'-^ves." Shaksix:are, putting into the mouth of Master be accepted as the illustration of a general practice — 
wander the expression: ‘Ay, by tluMe gloves ’twas A certain suitor in Chancery whose cause bad been 
4te.r proves tliem have bwn used in social inter- favourably decided by Sir Thomas More, presented 
course, as a form of mild and polite asseverajif on > ''^bilst him, on tlie succeeding New-year’s Day, with a pair of 
the fusions to the glove of the ‘dearlynge’ worn by gloves containing L.46 in gold, as an evidence o£, her 


market-priep as being half-a-crown a pair—a coin- New-year’s gift; hut the lining you will be pleased to 
‘cidence with the present state of things which miglst bestow elsewhere.’ This applicatioii of the glove to 
BturUe those who omitted to consider the difference in the purposes of a purse is still officially recognised at 


the standard value of money at different times. The 
private accounts of the Virgin Queen, though very 
minute, afford no entries of expenditure in gloves—an 


Christ’s Hospital, where the collection made on St 
Matthew’s day towards the expense of supporting the 
Grecians at the university, is gathered according to 


artidie of dress in which, she is known to have taken the old traditions of the institution, A propos of 


especial pleasure. The inference is, that she subsisted 
on the contributions of her faithful subjects,. which 


traditions, it is perhaps time tlmt those relating to our 
subject should come to on end. Its matter-of-fact phase 


poured in very liberally during this and the following is not without interest, and we should therefore give a 
reign. Sneh ohservatlons as the following occur not glance at the development and characteristic* of the 


•onfrequently in Nichols’s Mogal Progresses; ‘Three 
Italians «anie unto the queen, and presented her each 


trade connected with it. 

The link establiahcd in our minds, by one of Sir' 


with a pair of sweet gloves.’ ‘ Edward de Vore, Eari Walter Scott’s novels, between the ‘ fair town of 
of Oxford, the first person who brought embroidered Perth’ and the art of glove-making, guides us one 
gloves into England, presented a pair to the queen, step onward in its history. Here it was, and at the 
who took such pleasure in the gift, that she was very period of the story, that its craftsmen first became 


pictured wifii thfem in her hand.* The embroidered ’ 
and ‘sweet’ gloves here referred to hr a been recently 
introduced into this country from Spain and Venice, 


an incorporated body under the title of tlie Glovers of 
Perth. They had their day of prosperity, but as the 
sun rose, so it declined; and glove-making has latterly 


which excelled all other seats of the trade in the taken flight, and settled in the neighbouring and rival 
delicat^ of their productions, uid likewise imparted to town of Dundee. The fraternity of London glovers 
]Uiem me additional charm of a fragrant scent. But was not oflicialJy recognised as a company un|^ the 
ilw perfumed glove has ever had an evil repuiation, time of Charles I. Strong representations were''then 
fbom the circumstafice that was not unfrcquently made respecting the abuses which had crept little 
used as an agent in the conveyance of pj^son. Tlie by little into the trade; and in IffSS a charter was 
Queen of Navarre, having received a pair from the granted to its respectable members, conferring exten- 
court of Erance, an^occepted them as.a pledge of safe- sive privileges, and among others, that of searching 
conduct, met her death by their means—a fate whic!^ for and destroying bad and defective skins. The 
iff also supposed to have befallen the beautiful Galh’ielle first master of the Glovers’ Company was one William 
d^strdea. Tlie modem French manufUbturers, taking Smart, of the parish of St Giles, Ciippiegate, a neigh- 
a hint from former practice of continentaf crafts- bourhood then greatly firequented. by workmen of 
men, were in'tlie habit very recehtly*'of attempting to this class. Deer.and sheep skins were the matoiaais 
impart a firagrance to some of their gloves; but failing chiefiy used in their occupation, which included 
in the abstruse chemical knowledge which distinguished also the fashioning of leathern doublets and other 
the Italians, tb^ used ^preparation of myrtle leaves, arricles of the same chatacter. On the intrbductibn 
that quickly evaporated on exposure to the air. of kid,. however* they abandoimd the less delicate 


the Italiani, tb^ used ^preparation of myrtle leaves, articles of the same chatacter. On the introduction 
that quickly evapotated on exposure to the air. of kid, however* they abandoned tl\g less delicate 

During toe reign of James III oflerifigs of the kind substtmee* on which they had been wont to exermse 
which auch favour witb Ms predecessor, became their skill, and sent forth a very rvdiencAJpnd of glqvC 
nacre and more in vogue, aa tokens qf loyalty and known as the ‘London town-made.’ Tie estimated 
respect; and it wcmld seem that our own manufacture qukntity produced in tie metropoliB twenty years ago 


^t; and it wcmld seem that our own manufacture 
I advsnoed to a point which admitted of its patron- 


qukntity prMuced ip t!^ metropi 
was 60,000 dozen, i^uiring toe 


ow years ago 
of some 1600 


nveu in these exceptional cases. Whilst this or IfOO persona | but df late this indutotial ^ & 
was at ;Wood*tocfl«; In 1615, the chmicellot common wito others, has taken fiif^t to more danve- 
beadi of houses, proctors, and nient quarters, and London now 
do Atoia <fi)edience, after which they ;mart for j^ie wares toan a rest (^ |irDdttCtitok . r ^ 
PjMwpfep bi’nwlf'^d certain of toe nobles very Preveoiasly to 1826, tie maini&etbre tii 
tiidz own district. ISiBexainple conduced to toe prosperitjikof IWK^ 
was rival university, which is recorded Britain wnich now kn^lt.VpC' ro«irB!,^^;^.B^ 


|| teia b yrival university, whidb i# recorded Britain wnich now kx^lt 
aliordf afterwards upon toe chan- witueaied the Mtoi*iiou;i^ 
whito ^ tbrty.-fimr aliiUing(|^ ^t a seduced n 
idillUiilga din^vaatqjiieoi^ 













lince tbenvthe hare bfieii and 

advanttfes derglop^ Sereral Iiiiih townsj t<Si 
initance^ noted fx this bosinessj were compelled 
to ‘Mandon it as unprofitable; and oven the oncei 
famonS Limerick gloves wotfld scarcelyjbe kno^n even I 
by teputation ali the present day, iW they not been 
specially disAnguished by Miss Edgeworth’s^pen. It 
may be wdttli while to notice that they were made of 
‘morts’ or ‘ slinks’—nlmely, the skins of reryypung 
lambs, calves, or kids, collected by a class of V>f?Klers 
•whO’traversed the country for the purpose.' Delicacy 
of texture formed their chief claim to distinction, and a 
pair of first-rate quality could he enclosed in a walnut- 
shell, which act^ as a sort of l^st. Unlike every 
other kind of giove, they were smooth inside, and were 
not the less in request that Ahey were considered to 
impart fresh softness and beairey to the hand of the 
weftrer. Of the English districts formerly associated 
with the glover’s art, many liave also disappeared from 
view. Ludlow, that once employed 1000 persons, 
required, in 1832, only the services of half-a-dozen—a 
state of things synonymous with tJie extinction of the 
trade. Leominster and Hereford, wliich had likewise 
had a profitable side for beaver as well as leather gloves, 
found themselves in much the same plight. York, for-, 
morly remarkable for an excellent glove called ‘ York 
tans,’ and for very fine specimens of the Limerick, was 
compelled to give up the manufacture of native skins, 
whicKin all these places had been the material dealt- in, 
to the great benefit of the agriculturist. 

The districts which have kept their ground up to 
the present day are therefore those of Worcester, 
■Woodstock, Yeovil, and Torrington. The two last, 
districts of Somersotsliirc and Devonshire, though 
taking somewhat lower rank as dealing largely in 
Mcoud-class and inferior orders of gloves, are by far 
the most active and important. They woiild employ, 
perhaitt, 15,000 or 10,000 female sewers, where the 
more e.xclu8ive rival towns could give occupation to 
only 5000 or 6000. The reason probably is, that the 
quality of tlieir productions does not, by coming into 
competition with tlie liest Froncli goods, demand the 
expensive importation of rare material from the con¬ 
tinent, but admits the cutting up of native skins, 
and of the foreign ones most easily attainable. Thu.s, 
a very large proportion of the gloves called kid, 
and M^n under the fond delusion that they are 
such, fre in reality lamb or even calf skin, since 
largo quantities of the latter are shipped annually 
at the Prussian port of Meincl, on the Baltic, to be 
employed in this business. The first-class quality 
of English gloves, which frequently equal in appear¬ 
ance, and generally surpass in durability, nil others, 
are made in and about Wo^cest6^^ where the work 
is known to have been carried on for more than 
three centuries, ne'e the great London firms, whose 
namef servo as a sort of stamp on tbelr wares, have 
their mmiufactories; and these afford efhpioyment to 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villagts, and j 

warerooms oi the dingy nead-qna.ters in Wood 
Street, Cheapsidi^ whence the commodtly is dispei%ed 
abroad. The number of master manufacturers m 
Worcester was fonncrly 140, but is now under ten. 
aie Odnoentrative spirit of trad® at the present day 
may hkve something «to do with this chaege, for it 
must be acknowledged that tlw*® Ew who remain 
continue their orations upon a scale which would 
have eafited the amaaement an^ consternation of their 
■forefathers; however, they still retain their original 
disl^o to the change of law which enabled fhe E»nch- 
man. urihg h^» Own skins, to compete advantag«)usly 
' witli thiMe Who were oblige^ to obtain tijdr gnatenal 
ftomitfly andtoewmthofri^ 

The preliminaiy i^ocees of *esmig tne leather has 
1 the aame featotoa bi^ hoto and atepad; butthereTiro 
two different tooth^ jOUrt^ aocqrdlng to th* natttre 


of thS re8i|lt desitedi ^ ftf the it is ‘manufapi' 

tuftd,’ as the term^ goes, bjr theYejiieidiied^^^i^^ of 
cod-oil, alternating with a systein of besting la fhlling- 
mills, and drying, by exposure to the sir, About ten 
repetitions* saturate the aldns sufilcienflfy; they tfcto 
remain in tubs till natural fermentation; en»uefc<tirh«a 
they are washed, in a sfrong alkali, and finally dis^^^ 
a softness and elasticity wlilph thdy were far 
presenting before. This oil-leather, made from 8heej||*: 
and lamb skins, is cut dp at Wdodstock in large 00*0* 
tities, for the riding-^gloves of which that neighbourhoOdi;: 
has the monopoly. , It is likewise used fwf'military 
gloves, mnde'at Hexiiam ; and varieties of it constitute ' 
tile materia], of the soft thick kinds, still popular 
among gentlemen of the country school, though lev 
universally worn than in the days when the gim qu4 
non of the dandy was uniformity between his gloves, 
boot-tops, and certain other articles of drrts which 
have since been superseded. Thg other system of 
leather-dresstog applies to kid-gloves, and all that 
answer to the name, and is carried on in this wises 
the skin, having bixn first softened in lime-water, has 
to be frequently washed atfd worked ip pure, water, 
and afterwards in fermented bran yquor. By’means 
of jmlks of eggs, flour, alum, and_ salt, it is jnade into 
sofW‘plump’ leather, then dried, worked over a round 
blunt knife, and plunged a second time into n bath o< 
eggs; about six millions are used each year for this 
I--iirposc in France and England. 

These different branches of the operation generally 
extend over the space of a raoifth ; at the end of that 
time the leather would be fit to reo^ve the beautiftil 
dyes which are brushed into the upper surface. It 
would then pass into another department, where the 
superfluous ‘fleslt’ is taken off, or, to avoid technical 
language, where it is planed until it becomes uniform 
in thickness and elasticity. The various processes 
cofinected with the cutting, sewing, and finishing of 
the gloves then follow in duo course; but each pitir 
passes through so many different Iiands, that it will 
scarcely be dismissed before the expiration of eight 
weeks, exclusive of the time spent in preparing the 
leather. The vhamomurg, or dressers, of Annonay, a 
French town about fifty miles south of Lyon, firb 
' considered the most skilled workmen in this particular 
hnsincss. Four millions of skins are sent there 
annually from different p.art8 of the world to he 
manufactured, and tlie fame of the place neutralised 
one clause at anj'rate of tigs old proivrb: ‘For a glove 
to be good, Spain must dress the leather, France cut 
it, and England sew it.’ Out own country has, never¬ 
theless, its vantagesground; for thoife very poculiaritiet 
o4 water and climate in Fraiide which are so well 
wlaptecl to^e ^ssing of kid-skins, appl.v very dis- 
advantageously, te those of lambs, which require a* 
temperat^ atmosphere, and other advanteges that 
England cjm best ^ord. Thus, it is not unusual to see 
collected at Yeovil, skins from Austria, Spaini Turkey, 
Denmark, Bordeaux, Buenos Ayres, an^ the Capo of 
Good Hope, which had been sent therj to pass through 
the hands of tho dresser. . vi 

Our facilities iJi this department render the EnifiiW 
lamb-skin glove superior to the French specime M- tn 
the same class, an4 it i« th* torgo demand 
which conduces to the present prosperi^ of *«av», 
Milbome-Fort, and the neighbourhood withinv* tfitclo 
of twenty miles. About L.1600 is paid eacii Week 
in*wages, skilftil workmen- earaing &o*a *»reBty to 
thirty shillings. The value of femide liibetor 1* more 
difficult to compute, from thwsfi^ flif itoOBr always 
taking the work homo, and to rakiiy cases devoting 
to it only the hours which can lb« i«TOlrMilently spared 
from theh doraestk OTpleytototoi. THence a^t 
doable the ntimher wre engi^iea to the oecupatte ^«i| 
would be r^ulred If thehc whole time were 
td It Where this to tho ciu^ young ghd* eato 














five ^ to Boren wia * J'tjbe ediflcatioB' of e*itl)ed«al—were fuHjr rewarded 

aewine of gloves is now bn 1x)th- here'Ittd forthedifflbultiei they i)ad to eneettDtcr.by x1i^ rec«!j)iSO}i 

with the aid bf a artiati BiiackSne. flut used at they met with. ; *" e 

' Stoke, a town in tho Yeovil* diitfict^ ana patented by We happened to he in Cologne last summer, and 
the inv^tor ifihny years ago. It^s a sort ofvice which remainatl there, for severahiJays, as S—one of bur 
grasps the gloves, leaving only the extreme edge ex* party, did not Jiko leaving this favnijtrite oW city of 
posed/ Kegularity in the stitmics is tljns insared, aiid ours witl^out carrying away some photographie remein* 
the Ohjeotofthe appara^uaanswered, ns it was intended brances of thd cathedral and the quaint old buildings; 
liierely to faoilitiiie, not to economise, manuiil labopr. bat our disappointment may loo imagined when, on 

The admission of French goods into our market, dcvtdopjng'tlic negatives, 8-fdlmd tivat, by some 

which we have already alluded to, is considered by the means or other, the dust had entered tlie box of his < 
Somerscfilnro manufacturer to haf'c proved,rather an .‘ilbuinonised glasses, which appe.ired dotted all over 
advantage than othbl’wise j inasmuch as,the cinulntion 'vith tiny black spots ! It really was too provoking, 
consequent upon ft has improved the quality of the after .ill tlie trouble we had taken—not minding heat 
afticle, whilst the c>:tent of the importation—amounting, or fatigue in search *of picturesque subjects, mounting 
in 1855, to 2f>0,fi00 dozens—proves that it docs not upon tlie leads of housea, effecting bold invasions into 
affect the patromige of Knglisli trade in any very great peaceful citizens’ dwclRngs, and suhnutting quietly to 
degree. The chief jirovincial seals of the glove-making tlie mortifying indignity of being followed by a crowd 
* art in France are*Grcnoble, Montpellier, and Kiort. of noisy urcliins, clamorously entreating for just one 
Tlie varieties of material disguised undcr^he name of peep into the Unckhtsten (penny peep-show); whereat 
kkkare probably about as numerous there as here. A i the dignity of our commissionaire, was so offendeds that 


the denfeens of tin; Parisian sewers were at a premium. 
If this beU,rue,-which we by no means undertake to 
assert, it is evident that the art of glovc-nmking ighy 
ftill be called, as in olden tinie.s, a ‘inyslcry,’ and tliat 


to prepare now glasses, ns we were going to bid adieu 
to Cologne the next morning; and so we consoled our¬ 
selves Tor our disappointment by'going to the cathedral, 


the fashioning of ‘iiaughtie and deceitful gloves’ was ■ end listening to the evening-service. . 

not, as intended, put an end to by tlio cliartcr. ; Tiie last notes of tlie organ Iiad died away amid the 

___ _ lofty^arches, and as we lingcreil in the square to take a 


ARGONAUTS -IN ENGLAND. 


I last look of the splendid old building, S-remarked : 

‘ Well, I must say I am much vexed that all my photo- 


It is very, pleasant, in tins mattcr-of-fiu,'.t, money- ; graphs have turned out failures. I should certainly 


making world, of ours, to meet witli a fiittle genuine 
enthusiasm now and then—an eiitlmsiasm that does 
not-vent itself in vain talk and effervescent eloquence, 
of which no doubt there are plenty of specimens t.o 
be had—but one that has a definite aim in view, which 
works on nohjy and courageously' in the c.auso it 
has undertaken^ and, strangest of all, has no personal 
gain connected with it. 

Some little time ago, fashionable London, ever 
craving for novelty, was roused from it.s regular 
routine of pleasure by a new source of excitement 
in the musical world. Wlio that has ever heard tliose 
ttnequalled Cologne gingers, can forget the wonderful 1 


have liked to carry away some remembrancer of old 
Cologne.’ 

‘ I saw some idiotograplis in a window just now, ns 
we were passing the corner of the square. Shall wd' 

go and sec if we can get one of the cathedral ?’ S- 

assenting, we entered the Phoiograpkische Amtult 
in the Friedrich Wilheim Gassa. Tliere were a good 
many excellent photograiihs of various parts of Cologne, 
but we saw none of the cathedral j and the diminutive 
specimen of flaxen-haired Gerniany who was left in 
charge, seemed so taken up in the contemplation of 
our round hats—which, wo had found, were regarded 
somowliat in tlie light of a novelty in Cologne—that 
he could not answer satisfactorily; and wo s(fat him 
off in quest of tlie principal, Herr Eisen. The photo¬ 
graphist, a small- wiry man, with a clover, intelligent 
countenance, entered a few moments afterwards, .and 


sensatioB that seimed to tjjrill through every nerve, I grapliist, a small- wiry man, with a clover, intelligent 
when tliat first mighty swell of hum.an voifis in unison, ! countenance, entered a few moments afterwards, .and 
unaccompanied by .any instruments, rose with a giant produced some photograplis of different parts of the 
power, and resolve'd ijself in that exquisitely perfect ‘satkedrol, which S-declnrcd surpassed anything he 

Chord of the I^nrfrage, or that wild free spirik whi«i o" «ubject. 

A , xi. ■ ‘ ^ ^ ^ • vr There was a whole portfolio of wwfl of the cathedral, 

Menas to breathe Jn every note of the gfcrious qyery size, and 'taken from various points of view, 

Sang, Btiiri|ig eveiy latent energy, and rousing all the and likewise the gorgeous stained-glass windows, taken 

vinVlAM #«««•• 9 in A. — . xl i i Tx__ __X—1 .1-.._ 


nobler parts of our nature ? No orcllestra in the world 
can produce such an effect. It is a feeling,’ novel as 


from the interior- It was a perfect treat to lool*over 
this little collbetion, and there was quite an embarras 


it is exciting i you are carried away by this tide of * fhnbc as to which of these treasures we should carry 


harmony, transpqrted out of yourself by an enthusiasm “-way with us. Herr Ei*en, seeing 

perfectly imsistible and electric.* Of the many ““‘|®'‘s*ood photography, 

r, , . j , he would like to Come to Ins ate 

thousand persons who crowded the conc^^^^^ tj, developing a lai 

did homage to the stars of the season, liow few rightly sculpture over the cathedral porch, 
appreciated the motives tha| dictatid the undertaking; As we no oth^ engagenmnt that evening, we 
or, if they did think about it at all, wondered at the accordingly fouUd our way to rierr Eisen's atelier, 
G^aii enthusiasm which could induce the merchants where S——’s admiration and iui 


accordingly fouUd our way to Tlerr Eisen's atelier, 
where S——’s admiration and justly deserved mraisea 


givo hp tlieir valuable time for an obj«:t of the promised negative fully convinced tiie little man 


lib .which noth 

It;''w4S' 


kWu to bc^personally gained. 


that his attention had not been thrown away upon 


^d wrmodern Argonauts in search twenty-fourh»nrs,«idIsonopftheIwgestpbotqgraphs 
«Abe i^ldea ttsew yflnCh was to aid in the glorioirf eve* taken l it gfWtied the first priiipkt'the photographic ; 
w«at that sOoiqgne IS SO jusfly proud of-*-the re- exhibititn* of BrngM aaa/Qrhsselfc'^^ - 


away with us. Herr EiSen, seeing by S-^—’s remarks 
tha* he understood photography, as^jpd him whether'' 
he would like to Come to liis atelier that evening, aa 
they were then developing a largo negative Of the 













OHAWBWSi JOURS^iX. 


* I am Boriy tlikt I liftTc: forgotten tlie number of 
feet and indies it measured, but it ^ctiunl}' Fas the 
largest phololrapb I had ever seen, and so perfect in 
every nui^ite detail, that we could not rpfrain from an 
exclamation of delight, put our photographer Iiad 
more treasuresshew ns: we examined every curious 
comer and quaint nook in. Cologne, recognised every 
old castle on tiie Kliino ; roamed aniid thh wila scenery 
of Switzerland; luxuriated in the sculpture-galleries 
of Italy, where evSry statue was clearly defined* and 
, finally lost ourselves in those perspective ihteriors 
w'liich are so difficult to take perfectly, as every 
amateur well knows. 

‘ Wliat a pity it is,’ I exclaiined, ‘ that those mucli- 
enduriog travellers, who tliink it*a point of duty to 
enliven their travelling scrap-books with tliat well- 
known melancholy print of Cologne cathedral, are in 
ignorance of the existence of these beautiful photo¬ 
graphs. How I should like some of our friends in 
England to see them ! ’ 

‘Pqrhaps I may he able to gratify you, as I intend 
going to London, in about two moiitlis’ time, witli a 
collection of photographs. It will not ho my first visit, 
ns I have already b(s;n there wifh the Kshicr Sanger 
Yarcin.' 

The Cologne singers! that was a magic word for us; 
and we immediately inquired if there was any chance 
of yieir giving a concert, as we sliould then certainly 
defer our departure for a day or two. 

‘Hh, I am afraid not,’ answered Ilcrr Eisen. *\Ve 
do not give public concerts except for charitable pur¬ 
poses, or, ns wo did in London, for the benefit of the 
Ko/ner Dorn, Tlie plan being originally mine, I was 
made manager of the company ; and I can assure you 
Jliat it was no ca.sy matter to please tlie various tastes 
of rny somewliat unrul 3 ' Sanger Char, most of wiiom, 
•ot understanding a word of Englisli, were continually 
lobing.eitlier tliemselvcs or tlieir luggage.’ 

M’o expressed our disappointment at not being* 
fortunate enougli to licar a concert in Cologne, and 
asked Herr Eisen if we could not at least get some 
of their four-part songs, which wo liad trii.d in vain 
to obtain in London. 

‘Some of tliem are not published, but thej' are all 
.arranged for four voices. .Ah ! doubtless you wish to 
sing tlicili mit Ihren Friiukin Scheveitlei ii,' continued 

Herr h^en, turning to S-. ‘A.s you seem so fond 

of mxDlfi, 1 shall really have great pleasure in copying 
some of our best song.*, and sending them to j'ou wlien 
I come to England.’ 

‘Hy .love’’ exclaimed S-, strokingliis rnoustaclic, 

‘ the very thing we liave been wisliing for. Really, 
we are excessively obliged to you, and fnlly apprceiale 
3 'our kindness.’ 

Hut the politeness of our new friend did not end 
here; for after giving us a most animated .and amusing 
aecouit of his varioaa adventures ami difikniltjes as 
manager of the company, he finally produced a small 
greep volomc, and presented it to us with these words: 


company. 

Of course, we expressed our grateful thanks for this 
polite attention, and as it was ^tUng late,^’o wislied 
Herr Eisen good-bye, aRd regained our Iwtol, very much 
pleased with the result of our evening’s excursion. 

We %ere much interested, on looking over the small 
volume of-the KSlmr Sanger Verein, to notice the 
various impressimis they had recelv^ during their 
stay in England, • • 

■ Our GermMt-friends were ^evidently much gratified 
at'the (»rdial apt! wanh receptig^ they had met with 
inijoiijc. country;, and it is amqsini^ to abserye tlieir 
aurpris^ Fhen tk'^ found that the cold and reserved 
English, vVhose motto, is money,’ is everpresent 


in tlieir i|indi, ^opld ye| 1^^ so miJiUBiastie about 
hiosio;- . 

It was with no sliglit; degr^ of anidety that our 
amateur iingers prepared for'their first concert in 
Hanover Square Roohh- The decision of the audience 
th.at night w'ould determine the success of their ui|^iS|« 
taking. ’ We iicpd scaifiely mention how brilliant iii.at: 
success was, nor how well deserved file applopse that- 
was showered on the performer's. They had establiBhed:.' 
thei# reputation: they Were the stars of the season. ■ 

But a greater triumph was yet in store for tltem*-. 
‘InExetef Hall th^ Sanger Verein achieved'its most 
brilliant success. In that hall, -shcrc hitherto only 
sacred music had been performed, Hud where a Salvo 
Regina had |j(?en rejocte:!, as being ‘ Roman Catholu^ 
we Imd free permission to sing cv^r secular music:- 
The membiws of the Sacred Harmonic Society were 
surprised at the perfect time tlio singers Isept, and 
idthoiigii tile former had tlieir tuning-forks with 
tliem, they o^uld notsdiscover tliat we ever got flat. 
The beauty , and aristocracy of England were present 
at this concert; and although it w.as completely suc¬ 
cessful in every waj-, yet wow-gfe greatly disanpointedi 
in the hope, we had entertained that the QueCT*would 
honour the assembly witli her presence.’ , 

lyirougli various causes, Her Majesty was prevented 
from attending any of tlie first concerts, but when ah 
length charmed witli the morning perfonhanee of tlie 
Verein at Ruckingham I’alaee, she was present at two 
more of tlieir concerts the same day, and signified her 
gratification by so rmarked aiiiapproval, tlieir utruftst 
wishes were gratified. 

It is impossible to describe the sui^tise of some of, 
the party wliw behold our modern Babel for tlie first 
time. Tlie magnitude and extent of the city seemed 
to ovenvlielm tliem. The hrcadlh of the London 
streets, so full of life and traflie, the shops with their 
mi^iiifieent dispfays of ivealtli and luxury, the sptendiil 
equipages, following each in oudless siiceession, tlie 
wliole forming such a contrast to the,quiet narrow 
thoroughfares of tlieir native town, struck tifera parti¬ 
cularly. ‘ Wily,’ exclaims our autlior, *11161® are more 
riclies displayed in one of these jew'cllcrs’ shops in 
; Regent Street, tlian in all the Rhine provinces put 
togetlicr. Tlie first few days were spent hy the 
Siinger Chor most agreeably in visiting tlio many 
interesting siglits of tlie metropolis; hut oh, tlie 
London Sunday'! wliat a contrast to the cheerful. 
Joyous Siinday-lifo on tli^ Rliiiic! ^vliere every one 
considers the^day of rest as a day of rejoicing, not of 
penance—a day on wliich tliose who have toiled wearily 
all the week in cloac rooms, can oncifagoiii breathe the 
pure air of lie.avon! ’ * 

AlthSiigli wo do not quite agree with the autlior of 
the lillle volunie*l)efore ns. when lie says: ‘ If Dante* 
had siieiit*a rainy Sunday in London, he \%auld hare 
found sufficient mStcrial for ■w’riting one of his finest 
cantos of*the Pnrgatorio, or even the Inferno, for 
London ennui is even worse than the inferiiat region.^ ; 
yet we can quite sympathise .wUl> him iS his surprise;; 
at being told that many iieople ohject?d even to have- 
music in their owfl houses on a Sunday'! What w0uI4 
our good friends have said if they had witnessed thip' 
endeavonrs of those bigoted and narrow-minded perKoSi 
who have lately tticif their utmost to deprive Our 
hard-working population, not only of tlie few hw^ess 
enjoyments open to them on their day of res^ :.httt. Oven 
of the breath of fresh air they obtain in the paj&l) 

Some of the party, froi»'their total .ignorance of 
English, are frequently in dangeiu^ lpsiii{; themselves, 
and are therefore told, by way i^titecantion, to keep 
in mind the tame of their hotok Timce of Wales. 
Getting into a cab at tlie close ^ the ^umi concert, 
on the cabman's asking to?’ they answer 

dimply: .‘ftiiicc of Whles’^-tlmt WSng the extent of 
their knowledge bf ^ 









ounts ^ Bew EiWin kindness, 

to BncWniham RO^ sendiaif i» att, the htiadfod fimr-Mit longa which the 

larpn^ea'iit ^ttif^ttejpua^oasjreflpGctiEtg Yerfia bitd itnmotUiUaed hi liogliusd* * 


CAljiFOBNfASr aiANTS. 


. 'BMunts the':lx)^ 

]|^|^i^en' to Bwkiflibem''fMlQ^I;!|;:The.'Verein‘ti^ 

iress cu*to«ssry at ooi* bpeta fu^ne o/the^ai^ 
inffignantly caeiplains of being veihled adftiittance to 
the honSB ti^en ho apipeared in what he terms a 


PAoa<asiB-/raci'—a species of ioat so jriginal, that the If all ^nglanS hare not heard of the Mammoth 
do«»keeper ooultf not determine whether it belonged tree which hhs of late been exhibited to admiring 
to the class of flress-coats or not. Judging ftora the crowds in London and elsewhere, it is no fault of the 
eccentric garments hi which our German .friends news'papert, nor of that nnmeroul band Of literary 
occasionally indulge, we are hardly surprised at the filibnsterers who are always ready to fl^t under any. 
dOorkTO^r’s hesitation. * , banner, and for any captain, if he can only pay them. 

Bn describiog one of the concerts, the-author pays But all England has not yet heard of the particular 
euoh homage to the beauty of our fair cqjintrywomcn, place whence the monster came, and will therefore 
^st we cannot resist giving the extract! ‘ Soon every perhaps be willing tb read something brief thereupon, 
^ace was fllled n^th the Hite of the liondon world, and Imagining ourselves for a moment to be in California,^ 
great was the surprise of the Sanger Chor when they in Calaveras county, we follow the course of an 
beheld tSe peerless, Juno-like figures, suck as are only affluent of the Stanislas, which winds serpentlike, and 
found amongst th% blondes and brunettes of England, with many an eddy, along one of the. valleys that pene- 
who crowded the r^m, forrainf a bloojjsing parterre trate the Sierra Nevada; and at about fifteen nules 
^ unequalled loveliness—each lady being a queen of from Murlt1i,v’s, we come to a circular basin sequastered 
grace and beauty,, whfie their charms were enhanced among tlie hills. Its diameter may be a mile, and its 
by the^xqumte toileflii which far surpassed oni- most elevation from 4000 to 6000 feet above the sea-level. ' 
eleganVball-eostupies. Every new song was welcomed Here wo find ourselves in presence of the giants—real 


with increased enthusiasm, and our fair audience 
ri^urously encored llio Schwerilkd, Kirrhldn <<nd 
Nomunn’s Sang, without sparing- their kid-gloves 1 
It was inspiring to behold how every feeling expressed 
in tile songs produced an almost magical effect upon 
the lovely countenances of the fair listeners. They did 
not evmi attempt to control their emotion, and many 
a beautiful eye was bedea-ed witli tears, whicli, l)ow-- 
ever, were quickly succeedcil by sparkling smiles when 


Here wo find ourselves in presence of the giants—real 
giants of the vegetable kingdom, such as we should 
never have expected to see in these post-diluvian days. 
Not without emotion, and a profound sense of admira¬ 
tion, do we gaze upon them. The wind blows cold, 
mid the heights around arc covered with enow; but we 
hceef not the blast; the snow brings out the trees in 
better relief; the sight repays us for all our fatigue, 
and makes us forget tlie wearisome return-journey yet 
to be encountered. It is not an everyday occurrence 


Die Kapdk was followed by Mendclsftdmh) joyous to stand under the shadow of trees that began to grow 


Eheinweinlied, That such heartfelt sympathy should 
urge the singers on to new efforts is not surprising, 


about the time that Hannibal was marching victorious 
upon Kome, and were still in their infancy at the birth 


and we all agreed that the English ladies in their own of Christianity. What changes have come over tlit 
country were verg different from the lady-tourists tve W'orld—how many empires have risen and fallen since 
were accustomed to see on the Rhine. '’first their branches waved in the breeze! There they 

‘At th^close of the concert, when the last notes of the stand, ninety of them, living witnesses of a past far more 
national, hvmn Jiad died away, a stately lady advani-ed remote than the earliest dawn of American tradition, 
towards the singers, and addressed Hiera in a voice The smallest of these giants is fifteen feet in diameter, 
trembling with emotion: “ Geutlemei,, you liavc given They occupy an extent of about fifty acres in the basin 
us all exquisite pleasure. An EngUshwoniau thanks above mentioned, where tliey tower above all others of 
you with her whole heart, in the name of her sisters!” tlieir species. Tlie tall trees among tlie latter appear 
Seldom, indeed, had the Verein been honoureil with a dwarfs iu comparison. laing fringes and festoons of 
more graceful farewell.’ yellow moss and lichen hang around theix proud 

There are many more pleas<aut rcminiscenees of trunks; and a parasite growing from their wbts—a 

SM 4lsa liAila •<« . a.vii-l it- .nX* I. __ _x- __ -A.1 _x __ v v ‘ 


England in the liMle volun^ la-fore us; and it is evi¬ 
dently with great regret that the ColognqiSiinger Chor 


kind of Aypo/)j%s—shoots its graceful stems, adorned 
with bractea and rose-coloured flowers, to a. height of 


bade adieu to the land where they had met with so ton feet. The place has thus the double charm of 
enthusiastic. a reSeption- during their three w-eeks’ beauty and magnificence. 


visit. The object of*the- undertaking, however, i^s 
•attained; mid tlie merchants of Cologq.e hastened horoe- 


oe hastened horoe- 


It will be understood, of course, that the giants hero 
spoken of are pine-trees. The tups of many are broken 


•wards, to renew the toils of their Busy' life, and to and mutilated by* the weight- of tini snow which in 
present tin, committee of the Dom^au wjWi the not winter accumulates on their tenninal branches; and 
inconsiderable sum of 8350 dollars, the fruit of their some have been injured at the base by tlie camti-fires 


romantic expedition to England, for romantic it cer¬ 
tainly was in Jhis practical nineteenth century of ours. 
■With justifiable ,pride,4he ^nger Verein exhibited the 
golden tankard presented by our Queen with a gracious 
letter of thanks for tho conoerts thSy gave in Buck- 
ingliam Palace; and at every festive meeting of the 


of Indians. A few have been so deeply hollowed by 
repeated burning, that a whole family might lodge with 
all their household geaf in tho blackened excavations. 
Tbft bark generally, is marked by ieep longitudinaf 
fiirrows, presenting the appearance of pillars or fluted 
columns. One has been stripped of its bark to a height 


verem, this graceful gift occupies Jhe place of honour oflOOfeet; and a spjral row of pegs driven ib, for As a 
on board. The muden Argonauts have retunied not very means orescent around the bare portion, 
amid the rejoicings and cheers of yet the tree floftrishea above as vigoroBsly as ereri, 
^-’roeir fellow-citizens; but long will their exquisite The proprietor of the neighbourii^t tavern cimdiicts 

England by those vflio, his guests to the site of these prodigies of vegetation, 
enough to liear them, and tells their naineB--ho in most inatanccs having 

i3iC .f*®***”* ^ bock (HI the noble spirit that been sole iponsOT. First be calls attention to the Big 
® common cause, and by TreepwWch is, or ratlwr was, 96 feeV inj^imimference, 


^mverance during tHfe manjryears and S00|feet high; for now it lies g mcmareh 

Gesang VenMo has been pulled down by tho^ands of iepabik^^r Etre men 
' the building of tlm were empIoyM ibr^twenty-fividtiffAtt^hif 14 ’ 

^ only add dr^ a line ait roui^ seven feed! frMi^^'grpttnd^ 

on our imunt from me continent, We found that aitmg this they bored iiidef ctese 'tb^iSitir 








Jentre of the steoi vith an enormoiu atigetff 
tree losing j;t« eqrdlihnuBi, Kt last M VSi a tttock: that 
echoed lij^e thunder among the hiili. Tlitee yreehs 
mote were spent in oMpping off the ba^ for a len^h 
of 62 fMt only, and now tj^se king Iff tlip foresWias one 
side ffattencd‘to be used as a ‘bowling alley,’ at the 
end of which stends a small wooden noose where the 
players may qnench their thirst with julbps and cock¬ 
tails. To what base pur^ses may we not descend! 
To be told that a ilagon and horses uoald travel dasily 
* along the overthrown stem, excites no snrpribe when 
we know that its diameter at. the thickest end is 23 
feet 7 inches, without reckoning the bark, wliich would 
bo about three feet more. * The stump has also been 
turned to account; its upper surflice is sinoothed and 
polished, and supports a pavi|ion in whioli visitors may 
sit and contemplate the scene around. 

fflaving satisfied our' curiosity with regard to the 
Big Tree, we are next conducted to the Miner’s Cabin, 
which stands 300 feet high, and is 80 feet in circiim- 
fercn.«e;'to the Old Bachelor, the same height, but 20 
feet less in girth; tlie Hermit, so named from standing 
a little apart from the rest, a hniidsumc fellow, witli 
one side of his trunk scorched, containing, liowevor, 
according to tlie calculation of a knowing ‘lumbcr- 
mertihant,’ 726,000 feet of timber. Then we have the 
Husband and Wife, not more than 250 feet high, 
leaning towards each other at the summit; aud the 
Tlire^e Sisters, growing apparently from the same root— 
a regiarkably fine group. They are all 300 feet4)igli, 
and 02 in girth ; and the middle one has nut a branch 
below 200 feet. Further on, the Mother and Son 
attract attention—the lady being 325 feet high, and 
the youth 800: perhaps he has not done growing. 
In girth tliey are both alike—03 feet. Then the 
Siamese Twins and their Guardian; the Old Maid, 
‘like the Bachelor, isolated; but her head i» bald; and 
the Bride of California, the Beauty of the Forest, 
Mister Shelby, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. This lattei* 
has a hollow at the bottom of the trunk large enough 
to scat twenty-five iwrsons, to which you enter througli 
a gap 10 feet high and 2 feet wide. The Horseback 
Bide is an old hollow trunk faUen down, in wlticli 
visitors may ride on horseback. 

'riierc are other trees and other names, but those 
we have en^erated will perhaps sulfice, without our 
repearing any that betray tlie disposition to vulgar! ty 
tlint j^vails in remote parts of the states. Tlie Family 
Group, however, must not be passed over in silence: 
it comprises twenty-six trees, among whicli are seen 
father, mother, and twenty-four children. Tlie father 
lost his perpendicular years ago, aud fell down, and 
yet he is 110 feet in circumference at Ids base; lie 
was, as is suppiosed, when in his prime, 450 feet high. 
The portion which remains is holldw throughout, and 
partly buried in the soil, while from undarneatii bursts 
a pefbnnial spring, wliich it covered in its fall. The 
moUter is 327 feet high, and 91 in girtie; the cldldrcn 
aresnot quite so large. The Americans, i.i their fond¬ 
ness for ‘tali’ doTienclature,^all liiesp fifty acres of 
"trees the Mamnutb Grove. * _ • 

As regards a oistinctive botanical term, this ooloss.al 
species is known by various names: Taxotlium seiiijm-- 
eii'liis, Sequoia gigantea, WeUingtonia gigantea, Washing- 
ignia, and otliers. ^le last ty|i7 are moduli designa- 
.. tiont; the second, naving been ossiguca by Eud- 
lichei^ in his Sgmpsis Cgni/erarum, should be regarded 
os definitive. The wood is of a reddish colour, and 
appears to bo more eiastio than any other yet known. 
It has^ moreover, tlie property of not spliWing in the 
BUB, and is but liftlfi liable to decay; the branelisis are 
short, and the foliage similar to that of tli^ juniper. 
It U Considered remarkable s^at so large a tree 
sl^d, bear attoli snirii spine*, a*d cones no bigger 
' Hiaii-a lien’s egg.';.'/. , 

'confined to this yirticiiiar 


: spot, >118 alqneatibp opn asked; Iffit the 
are found in 6th|^:'p<ira of the Nevada, particq-^ 
larly in the pass miiia^ to Carton Vidl^i' t^hgh not; i 
in such :*numbers or :&^:So' great dim^iwbna; " The 
difference is cliargcd« to the destructiq; prtqieDsities 
of the Indians. 

— - -r 

OCGASIONAJ. NGTES..' 
rATEXTS FOB ]iiAeHiN£s,s.NX* raoCEssns. 
The history of mechanical invention is full of coses i 
like that |)f Hargraves, the inventor of tlie wpinning- 
jenny, who was mined for w^nt of * patent. Brofesior ^ 
George Wilson stated to the Bcottisk Society of Arts a 
few weeks ago; that on a recent tour of the manufac- 
tiiriiig districts, he was much struct^ with a beautlflt; 
piece of meniianism for weaving, and inquired who had 
invented it. He was quietly told that (lie«inventor 
w^as now breaking stones on the road in a neighbouring 
distriet. Somebody lawl naked for a*sight of his modeh 
and by and the machine was ofiered for sale all over 
the ennutry. * ' 

But does the history of pntoqte sllew that.tUey ofibird < 
a certain protection, and so cnablu thb iiivqhl^o' to 
remunerate himseli' ? Far from ft. It ^is seldom. 
tli«^ an invention is not capable of being brought 
out with some specialty of dtiference, giving it a mor* 
or less plausible claim to originality. Tlien there is 
the uncertainty and the slowness of legal redress. It 
is conimoiily said that seven years of the valuable life of 
James Watt were thrown nwaj; in litigation, in a gaeat 
measure vain, fur the protection of ills patent rights. 

Inventors in chemistry are more ffortunate, for if 
they can proserve their secret, they are comparatively 
safe. Many dyers and calico-printers, wlio have hit 
upon peculiar processes, do not regard the protection of a 
a pateut as worth paying fur. In these cases, how’evor, , 
c.vtraordiiiary stratagems are occasionally resorted to ' 
in order to get at the secret. ‘ TJie history of iKJttery,’ 
remarks Dr George AVilson, ‘is in many respects a 
shameful record. Here we liave a gentleman feigning 
insanity, and w'orking os a menial til&he has learned 
the potter’s secret. Advantage is taken of Josiah 
AA’edgewood’s serious illness to steal his papers. A 
workman ran away from one German dukedom to 
another with the recipes of a porcelain work in his 
possession. He Iiopes to make his own iniquitous 
terms; but they fill him drunk, and.pick liis pockets 
of the stolen recipes. A German nrince deliberately 
imprisons alchemist till ffe aueccssTuily makes stone¬ 
ware for liira; and Frederick the Great makes no 
scruple of carrying off whole faniiliss of Saxon potters, 
imd compelling them to settle fri Prussia. These are 
liot exceptional cases. The history of pottery aboimds 
in them.’ • ^ 

Tlie hiatory of inventors is remarkable for what may 
he called its tra^cal anomalies. PatriekT Miller, who 
was so nilllch concerned in promoting steam-navigation 
ill its infancy seventy years ago, impoverished himself ; 
by his inventions; and his fiquily, wlibn in reduced 
circumstances, never received one fitrthing of recom- , 
pense from the fiublic.^ The widow of James Tayiqir,' 
who prompted and actually managed Mr Miller't 
experiments in steam-navigation, lives at ninety v|iih 
a pension of Ji/tg jJiunds. ,The son of Qray, V^ |^t 
expounded r^way-travelling; vras not many yeai^';ftgo 
endeavouring to get a clerk’s situation off ,q viks^ra 
line. Who has not heard of the case of Htefiry Cbrt,* 
who, about 1782, discovere|j the method .iff ‘^rendering 
pig-iron malleable in an air-j^m^ cheated by the ' 
flame of pit-coM, witliout the aidWiifiuiiFeQal, or billows,,;; 
or cylinderff—the proeess tiurmed: wliioh hak;^ 

been the express means of eoid^^ag us'to make 
our native iroevand in a toomm imated a trade smih' - 
'adds millions ^ aujaain to the national wealth ? , i^u | 
Henry Cori^ feum i^rct^liStaiwes^^^^b^^ Wa 












liroke down in (in attempt: to 
'Pioflta'ble, and dieii in poy«rt}fV, Tw«, 0 
above seventy years of *jj^>|iai«jj?entiOn,8 
nineteen poAids each from:iil^X^ni8h nation. '■ 

To faciKtatii, the getting of a jf^tent, arid improve the 
legal means of .jprotectingit, is an obvious desideratum, 
I if ive would ■rfisli to see ihgenufty rewarded by its own 
j works ; and' these are accprdfhgly ami'ng the demands 
of our age. Wo^donbt, however, whether the public is 
morally entitled to sit down content with doing' the 
best it can for inventors in tliese two respet'ts. A 
patent, justifiable and necessary it is in our present 
social system, is, after all, an imperfect way‘of reeom- 
j pensing inventive genius and labour. Many inventors, 
as we see,'do not succeed in obtaining oae. Often it is 
dfetained by som^ capitalist, wlio gives the inventor 
but a trifle of tlie proceeds. When it is obtained, it is 
( liable to i>e Rendered of but little use, in consequence 
j p.;0f"tho incessant efforts to break it down or evade it: 

' for the truth is, if patent, though not arnonopoly in 
the usual sense, works as one, and in fliiB way is a 
thing that can never be wholly good for oitiicr tlie 
I* possessor qr the publiA i'or these reasons, while not 
I prepaid to dbclaro RgS.inst tliis method of remuner¬ 
ating inventions, ive see a necessity for some ]il>eral 
I«. plan to supplement its deficiencies, and would glsigly 
approve of pensions being more generally given, and 
given on a more generous scale, to inventors and their 
descendants. 


^at %iiinatbtiteaties;‘^t^^ was immediately adoptcH 
iiite Kow assistant-;^ aituation 

whieiii to one bf his predecessors, opened tho way to 
rank and fortupe. The Sdeie^ will lidncefottli keep a 
rcgulan registry of its examinees, which, being -freely 
open to the public, will doubtless prove the means of 
iutrodttc^g many to good employment, according to 
their merits.' If its plans be fully worked out, and 
public confidence in its awards fully established, tlic 
effect in stimulating ingenious youtlfinust bealtogetlicr 
such ns'the best friends of human progress could wish.. 

S O N N E T. 

TIIK CaMETEBY OF XKE IlEaUT. 

Oft, in the twiligiit of my spirit, to 
A sacred precinct in the realm of mind, 

A sliailuwy region, dim and strange, defined 
By .solemn images, my Thought doth go " 

AVith troubled air to feed with thought her wo. 

’Dost goes to dust: tlie Earth doth lay her kind 
Into her quiet breast; Mind goes to mind— • 

All iiiind to Ood: within herself the Heart 
Buries her dead—the young Hope that did difl 
AVhile she was nursing it with loving art. 

And Love—licr holy One, and Joy —all lie 
AVhere she hath laid lliein peacefully apart: 

There by tlicrii will my Tliought sit, while afiir 
Falls sicklv round the liglit of Memory’s pale star., 

J. B. 


TiOjPCAtlONAt BKOG^iESS nr EXAMINATIONS.* 

A remarkable revolution is at present silently in 
progress in tlie tnodes of advanced education. .Less 
dependence is now being placed on direob instruction 
by lectures in universities, and more upon periodical 
examinations. The youtli is, in sliort, told that tlic 
honour or diploma he aspires to is to be granted to 
him on liis passing a certain series of examinations, 
let him qualify himself for tliese examinations liow 
he may. llc^ studies, perliaps, in Iiis own home, 
or' by attending classes, or hiring a tutor. Tliis is 
his own ufr!)ir.4 AVliou properly prepared, he comes 
before, the examining-board, llie fideliiy of wliicli to 
its trust being assumed, it is impossible lie can pass 
unless his acquirements are of a genuine character. 
Xtt fbis way tlic Knglisli Universities, the Inns of 
Court, the Military and Naval Colleges, the East 
India Company, tlie Colleges of Physicians, Surgeons, 
and Apothecaries^ the variuns government lio.ards, 
aiid the Committee of I’rii^' Council oi^ ICducation, 
stand ‘out before the community ns so many incen¬ 
tives to a Idgli education, 'nicrc may be some errors 
as to the nature of‘the e.\aniinatioiis: these iiq^ 
susceptible of being rectified, and doubtless v^ili be 
jeetified ere long. But the general faA is unquestion¬ 
able, that (^principle of activity is now at wm-k in the 
advanced departments of educationSn linglatul, from 
which most important fruits may be cxpcctcif 
Our readers are aware, that within the last two 
years the Soefety of i^ts has taken upon itself the 
duty of getting fip an examining-board for tlic salce 
af the multitude of young per^pns wHose education is 
of tlie more irregular kind. An ingenious country 
1 ■ mcelumic, a poring shop-lad, kny kind of liumble youth 
who lias passed through a *ourse,tn a great measure 
■consisting of self-education, may como before this 
, body, who, knowing notliing of him but tho number 
♦he represents, search inrto his nequirements, and assign 
bint a grade. At their’fltat examination, they had. 
canc^tes, the" general amount of profl- 
i by th<^ youi)g men ■was very remark¬ 

able,. A-^IS^selter’s shop-boy from LeedI proved so 


TIIK F.ACRE (bOHI!) OF THE TSIF,N-T.VM(3 HIVEK. 

Between the river and the city waits, whieh are a iiiilo 
distant, ileiwo sulmrbs extend several miles along the 
banks. As the hour of flood-tide approached, crowds 
gatiiereil in tlic streets miming at right angles witli the 
Tsieii-tang, liut at safe distances. My position was a 
terrace in (i-ont of the Tri-wave Temple, wliicli afibrded*. 
a good view of the entire scene. On a sadden, aU tr.aflie 
in the tlironged mart was suspended; portcra cleared the 
front stri-et of every description of loercharidise; boatmen 
eeaseit lading and unlading their vessels, and pnt out into 
the middle of tlie stre.am, so that a few moments sniiieeil 
to give a deserted nppearaiieo to the busiest part of one of 
I tlie tmsiest cities of Asia. Tiic centre of tlic river tecnied 
with erafi, from small boats to liugc barges, incinding the 
g-ay flower-boats. Loud shouting from tlie fleet aiinouiiecd 
the appearance of the flood, wliicli seemed like a glistening 
wlilte calilc, stretelied atiivvart the river at its moinli, ns 
fill- down as tlic eye eonid rcneli. Its- noise, eomjiarad by 
Cliinese pioets to tliat of thunder, speedily drowned tliut of 
tlie bnatinen; and as it advanced with prodigious velocity 
—at the raie, 1 sliould judge, of twenty-five miles an hour 
—it assumed tlie appearance of an aiabiuster wali, or rather 
of a eatni-act four oi' five miles across, and about thirty 
feet liigli, moving bodily onward... Soon it reached the 
advanced-guard of ‘tiic immense assemblage of vessels 
awaiting its approach. . . , As the foaming wall of 
water dashed inpietuously onwards, tlie multitudcwwere 
silenced, all Iwiiig intently oeeupied in keeping their 
prows towards tlie wave which threatened to autoeige 
everything afloat; but -tiiay. all vaulted, as it were, to tbo 
sunigiit with perfect safety. The spectacle was of greatest * 
interest when the eagro'had passed aUbut one-half way 
among the craft. On one side they were quietly reposing 
on the surface of the nnrufiled stream, while those ou J^C 
nether portion were pitching and heaving in tUmUltuons 
confusion o#the fiood, oft'ters were tcaiing.wlth tho agility 
of salmon Uic formidable cascade. This grand and'excit¬ 
ing scene was but of a moment’s duratioii--it passed Xp the 
river in an instant, but from thik point with .grad^lly 
diminishing force, size,-and velocity, until|t CCased to It 
perceptible; Vhich Chinese acednnts rejgeeeuitiite'be eighty 
miles distant from tho China 

JSranch ojithe Xoyal At^Mie^lSlock^. 
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. THE THREE HOUSES. 

In a cortoiii street of a certain town well known to me 
there are three houses standinp; together, and funning 
a reTnarkable exception from the general fate of the 
houses of that street, which has been—to yield one 
after another to the advancing genius of Commerce. 
Most have broken out into shops ; some have put large 
brass-plates on their doors, and declared themselves 
millinery establishments—further insinuations of the 
fsRt being made by the faint shade of a lady's iln-ss 
seeiv within the quondum dining-room window. .4 few 
have projected, at nooks of doors and windows, modest 
little boards, announcing ‘ Epitsif’UEi> Ai’AiiT>tENT.s.’ 
The three exceptive house.? stand out in hardened old- 
fashioned gentility, as private dwellings. They liave 
not even brass-plates for the names of the ow-ners or 
occupants. These must, of course, be inferrjd as people 
•8Ui)erior not merely to trade, but to the professions. I 
susiidet them to be a trio of dowagers and well-endowed* 
maiden ladies. 

No matter what the occupants are. The houses 
speak for tliomselves. Inveterate conservatives they 
are, despising all innovatory ideas, ignoring progress, 
and scorning the bribes of upstart wealtii. One c.an 
read tlie whole sentiment of the situation in their 
fronts. That one on the left extreme lias evidently an 
nneasw feeling about the*chemist's shop ue.\t door: 
you {race it in that ilrawn-down window-blind, last 
of tlio row in the drawing-room, and in the fact of 
the cockatoo's cage being always seen at the window 
furthest away. A dainty lady of fashion drawing up 
her skirts.from the brushing contact of some common 
*mortal on the pavi, is but a type of tips genteel mansion 
shrinking away from tliat commercial ncighbom'—once 
an equal and a frier. ;1; but now so no longer. The 
right7iand house is similarly beset by a bell-hanger. 
An^ tills was even a more cruel case, for the edilice, 
now so degraded, was formcjfly the rr.sideace of a 
tiobleman, who l^t an aroma of dignitg^ to the whhle 
row. What rinist have been the feelings of our right- 
hand house when his lordship departed and a hell- 
banger took his place! It would seem to it as if 
creation.n)aBt hencefoMh have flht halfiits ft-ightness. 
I have a ; notion that the house has ever since bad a 
shut-ufi tnisanthrapical look, as if it no longer viewed 
tbiiigs pleasantly. Witli the centre house, matters 
of course not, quite so bad. It has stil! a genteel 
ifriend eltlter Iwnd to stsind between, it and*the 
immediate contact of tlie nilgltr. must feel, Hbwever, 

how nei^ the cefe of each neigh^uj^ is ta its own, for 
* JiMIm m applies liere fully *8 

of CouSotl^tteB. I ha^ noJlpubf it 


joins hcarfily in tlie general feeling nrijing^from the 
coraincu circumstuiiccs. Bworn brutliers, indeed, they* 
all arc in affliction, intensely sympatlietic, intimate as 
conspirator.^ determined from ground to garret, hack 
and front, to resist tlic encroaching tide of degradation-i 
If tliere be any dilfereucc iiAh/centrul WmSb, j,^wiH bo, 

I venture to say, less in Uic way of >8 happy conscious** ^ 
njss of better protection from tlio coinrooii ^il, than In # 
a fbar of the constancy of its cither-lioud neighbouis. 
Vexed as these already arc by juxtaposition of trade, 
they have obviously less interest in withstanding it. 
'I’liey may lose heart and give w.ay—and wliat then? 
Then will tlie central house, lav tlie sole representative 
of fUshion in the district; and how k»ig can it expect 
so to continue ? These, however, are p.ainful consider- 
.ations whicl* it must desire to stifle, whether from 
regard to its own comfort or a feeling of honour towards** 
its associates. Undoubtedly the. prominent acknow- 
letlged feeling of tlio trio is a united vigorous resolution... 
for common resistance to a common evil. 

I speak of tlie active daylight feelings of the three 
houses. AVIiilc tlie hustle of business is gving on in 
the street, and tlie chemist's and bell-hanger’s have 
their windows all awake, and a throng of customers 
coming about their doors, then do the patrician trio 
thrill with disgust at the viciniigc, and pledge them¬ 
selves to stand by cacli other in eternal recalcitratiuu 
of commerce. But of'course they liave their cooler 
and more meditative moments, whew^ the shops being 
sliut, and cui^tmiers gone liome, tliey have time, calm¬ 
ness, and leisure to reflect on wha^ the end is to be. 
The gayest have Ihcir dull moments. ■ The proadc.st 
eapcrionco syncoiies of self-assertion. The poet tells 
us, that ‘ the paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ Soi 
the housQi now and then confess to tlieniaelves that 
resistance to tradtf is fliiite, and. that, in the fulness 
of time, tRe fate of all other houses of gentility will 
be tlieirs—they must become shops. • Those neat 
rooms where aristocratic spinstbrboqik now dwells in 
cleanly state, snrjoundcd with portraits of historical 
ancestors, and receiving*visits of only the best com¬ 
pany, must by and by be stuffed—0 horrid Word ! 
—with goods. Thfit dooi, where powdered Jolin 
receives saperb lady-visitors sweeping in. from* Rteir 
carriages, will in time welcome every muj!] having 
medley wherewith to buy. To what base uses may 
we return—houses as well th^ intm^tsntsI One 

might liave a new ilsalA end. 
telling it thats however rejoidng li ,its handsome 
proportions and fuiulshingf, glbwiug in' the pride of 
life, to this complexion It'iniist eome .«t last* Dr, As 
v% would address the genesoas beautiful ; 
.Lovely ort tfacni now tlqr fieetness and udour f but 














llt^‘Baoitd'4tiiiirt is th; ultim so ■S'ft 

spoiti^liise tbe aristocratic to wil>niaii^a : H«Bdsom 0 ' 
Bow^diguiflari—coBTcrsant ^I^ with gay and noble 
but in time to go dnwiT'to drudgery, as'- otoeis 
havedonei’ ■'■■ , f! ■ ‘ 

Only a little fhrtiier west is a quarter of the town 
oomparatirely new, and where asfyot Treble has not set 
even its snout. Oetogons,, ovals, and streets of. stately 
houses are there, ^nearly all occupied by persons of 
An elegant, flourishing society of mansions 
it'iiii with, at the utmost,- an insinuation of IiODOIhgs 
at two Of liiree corner buildings—jest os the greatest 
families are scarcely fever without a poop relation or 
s(^ as if to remind tifem that there is such ,a thing as 
n^ssity in this world. The idea of Aie of these 
hpuaet cpndescendiug to any such useful purpose as 
that of—a Shop, seems as if it never could occur. 
Soirely wef^ a^iy one so mean-spirited as to think of 
such a thing, the verj: stones of the rest would rush in 
indii^atibn upon it, and batter the base taught into 

annikilation. And yet- • O my dear iriends, bo 

pot too uplifted with irour fine architecture, your 
eiKilusiv^ piSvi\^ge8, you'r present grand tenants, your 
luxurious internal fprnishings, which make life so rack- 
'jflgly smood), your handsome carriages ever rolling 
altottt, your army of velveted lackeys. For veril 3 ', as yfl 
:th^ things have come to an end with places furtlier 
«ist, so will they come to an end with you. Behold 
there the case of the Grenteel Trio, once forming a part 
of a great district, all of which was as unexccptionably 
arist&nitic as yoOrs not^ is. As little as yourselves 
now do, did they ^ream of the fate to whicli they are 
drawing nigh. Yet you see the surge of the Useful is 
rising ahd beating around them. Short while can they 
^ expected to hank out the tide. Road your pro8[(ec- 
uve Idstory in theirs, and he humble, 

PUPPRTS-RELIGIOUS AND ARISTOCRATia 

Im a former article, we traced the wonderful unity and 
consistency^of h^man nature in connection with tlie 
history of Harlequin. Descending in the scale of 
dramatic performances, wc come to a species of enter¬ 
tainment which has proved as attractive to men in all 
ages, in all climes, and in all stages of development, as 
have the drolleries of Harlequin, and for the fascination 
exercised by which wo are at a greater loss to account; 
feu we are not aware tliat phrenologists have os yet 
traced the love of puppets tq.any e8i>ecial bump on the 
human cranium. One bold man, indeed, wlip has written 
on die.subject, maintains that puppets owe their origin 
to the precocious inltincts of maternity in the first little 
girl, whose doU was the original and type of all suc¬ 
ceeding puppets. For want of a better theory, we 
I Vould fain adopt this, which, by making puppets come 
into existeifcie with the second genet^ion of tide human 
fainil}', at once accounts for the presence^ of these 
mimic actors, not only among the ancient nations of 
Europe, bat likewise among the Hindoos, Javanese, 
Siamese, ChineaeK Tatars, Turks, Persians, and ancient 
{ Egyptians, and allows us to attribute to a degree of 
childishness never as yet outgrown‘by individual or 
by race,: the great attraction exercised by them over 
the adults as well, as the children these various ages, 

Climes, and natibna. But w* stand corrected by another 
writer, -who denies the accuracy of the propositimi that 
tiio tdiild’s.doQ is the ortg^sl and type of the puppet. 
.Arsg-doU, says this andianty, represents a simple idea 
the idm of the humak configuration: it is flexible, 
mbile. Tiyp-.dfiea represented by a puppet is 
ik & .the; idea of motion add^ to toat of 
according to his apprehlnrion, ii'not 
the'jtefl^ tmr (toen the simplest product of the plastic 
klMdnete’ on which the brother of the Uwle 

fill tifitofti « more ifiiect and « rnore rndhaent- 
I instmeb. ' - - 


Our readen will see what dapt^t wq gqt into . 
were we; to attemlft to fathom the toyktories of the 
origin of the theatrical microcosm we :.eau^puppet- 
show j and we trust, therefoi^ that we shall ha tSccuscd 
if, overleajping thls difficult ppint, as also the connjec- 
tion of puppets with the m;^tbi(? rites and popular 
amusementa of Asiatic nations, we pass on to some 
consideratidn of their progressive development in 
Europe. It i$ a curious fact th^ the history of this . 
dcvelopinent exhibits precisely the same phases as tlie 
history of the regular drama—puppet-shows, having, 
like this, passed through a hieratic and aristocratio 
phase before attaining their broadly popular cliaractcr; 
and it is more remarkable still, that the cycle completed 
among the classic nations of antiquity, recommenced 
in Christian Europe. Eg^’pt, Greece, Etruria, and 
Latinm, all had at one time' their puppet-idols, olieying 
tlic directing hand of the priests, and filling the people^ 
with wondering awe. Graduallj-, liowever, puppets 
disappeared from the temples, and became instruments 
of amusement to the rich, in whose convivial meetings 
it seems to have been usual to introduce them towards 
the end of the repast; and tlie humble pleasure-seekers, 
mentioned in a recent number of this Journal, who 
pay their 2d. or 4d. to obtain a sight of Cardoni's 
Fantoccini, may lift their heads high in defiance of those 
who would scoff at them for deriving arausement from 
such childish exliibitions, when we tell them timt the 
choicest spirits of tlie foremost nations of antiqnitj'^ 
even truch men as Socrates and his disciples, did not 
disdain to be present at puppet-shows. It must be con¬ 
fessed, however, that on these, as on similar occasions 
in more modern times, the puppets were not Hmited 
to diimh show, but had an interpreter of their action 
behind the scene, like our friend Punch in the present 
day, and were made the expositors of more poignant : 
satire and eioto ribald wit than would probably have 
been tolerated if ostensibly- spoken by living actors. 

Among the Homans as well .as the Greeks, the aristo- , 
cratie phase of puppet-shows soon merged in tlie j 
poiHilarj and such hccamo eventually- tlie passion of ] 
the Greek people, more especially, for this pastime, that 
not only were there separate theatres in Atliens for 
this kind of representation, hut tlie wooilen actors 
were even tolerated on the stage on which the master- 
works of tlie Greek tragedians were performed—a dese¬ 
cration sullicient to make tl^o hairs stand* on end on 
tlie head of a modern worsliipper of classic literr-turo, 
hut Which does not, after all, seem to ns so very extra¬ 
ordinary, when we consider that the actors of Euripidet, 
JEschyius, and Soiihoeles were themselves only half 
flesh and blood. Their exaggerated masks, with ibaturcs 
large enough to be discerned by the spectator in the 
most distant part of the vast theatre, the buskins « 
which lent them additional heigb^ and the false arms 
and hands which brought these limbs into proportion 
with the head a^d legs, were all of wood; and ii^was, 
moreover, ususd in Greece, in limes of disastrous wars, 
when public and private finances were low, and ac^s 
were at a premium, to iistroducc wooden figures among 
theclioristcrs tq,fill up the requirednumh^ at a cheap* 
rate. Tlie difference was thus only Wetween half and 
whole; and the superiority, in point of ease and grape 
in movement, must certainly have been on the side 
of the puj^ts, tlie.&watruction of which, according I 
to no less aatborities than Ariel%otelciii ApdleinS; and 
Galen, had attained a degree of peneotion hardly- 
equalled even in our own diayB of extrw^inary 
mechanical skill. 

Chiistiawity found puppets in iluiir third oy poptdsff 
phas^ established throt^^liont the leng^ and br^m j 
of the jpastern and we^tearn empire* ; ; sad as the 
Chrktian felhers, wKge launching vrcll-d*«etw.gd ana¬ 
themas against the jtontorsl and cruel theMaricBl : 
RqkesentatioBs of tlm stime^ spoi^ ik 
IwiifiDt; Jena* setoah fisencs;;]*: tmipili; 








*to snppote tliat/'the t|^'so 'conipletely dis> Sunday lefore Cfariattsaa ; everywitere the pla^tiip 
carded all smiee of di^ney ai Hvinsr cpropeere. puppeta ^daptang ^l^aelTfit to ifae of t^e 

How'ever %its rbay lukvo been, th^ <dn$R3h eeetiM to people. : ; : \ y - '■ 

have talben a hint iboin their popujarlty, and the A rnd*r form of Meratk puppeta 
templet of Ohtitteadora ^oon vied ^itli eatli other monttert which'weigp paraded through tile taifont 
in ece'nie repTetentationa, by meant of puppets, Of the cities of Christendom in Itogation>vreelc,’of .Ccdpa^ 
leading events' in sacred history, andV the legends of Chrioti‘day, or On the ngmiversafiet of'clrtain . 

saints and martyrs. In the eleventh centmy, already of the several ^owns, either valiants knights or,, piotui 
ithe mechanism, of t^esc poppets seemgi in some prelates, -who had attained thd honour of canontsstioQ.' 
instances, to h’avsfbeen so perfect and so astounding in for having rescned the*couutry>from some devastatii^ 
its effects, as to have gained for its inventors the nnen- beast, ‘or the population from more fearful idoUtsy*. 
viable reputation of necromancers, and bronglrt the art Among these, the^iydrn of the abbey of ■Fleury m 
into disrepute among many prelates, 'who regarded tliis Erance—Vhich, when it opened its terrific jaws, dll- 
sebming resurrection of sdints and martyrs as sacri- played a blazing furnace—held a cosspicuous pla^ as 
legions. In spite of their denundlations, however, and also the gre^t* dragon of Paris, slain by St Marcel, and 
even in spite of the distinct commands of synods and which in Kogation-week was pronmnaded round tile 
councils, these ecclesiastical’ exhibitions continued to square in front of the cathedral of Notre Dame, to, 
prevail in all Catholic conntries tO a very lato period. the grt>at delight .and tem-jr of the childr^ Odd adulta 

At Dieppe, a festival in honour of the Virgin, called of tie old cite, who flung into its gaping maw fruits, t 
the autouries d’Aoit, was celebrated up to the middle cakes, end money. • * , 

of the seventeenth century, with a scenic pomp and But it 'was not only dragons and other animol-like 
splendour that attained for them a world-wide repute- creations of the imagination that fibred in these, pro- 
tion, and drew thousands of visitors to the town, cessions—giant Goliahs aiuU S» Cliristophers, our own • 
A sloping stage was raised in the choir of the church familiar Gog and Magog, and other li*c petifionages^ 
of St James, on the summit of which, immediately also played a part therein; and httd we not olroady., 
belowthe vaulted roof of the church, which was studded cw^nnitted ourselves to laiotlier classifleatfon of -our * 
with stiirs on an azure ground, appeared the Eternal sobject, we would be tempted to call this the hdrojp 
Eathcr, seated on a cloud, and surrounded by a host of phase of puppets, as they so tepiently appear in 
angels, hovering on outspread wings, and moving to gigantic and awe-inspiring forms. Eemale figures 
.and*fro, as if in exeention of His orders. Some of seem to have been of rare occurrence in these pro- 
these angels performed the feat of lighting the tapers cessions, yet there is one cuigous instance on reoord 
in the church, while others alternately raised and in which such alone figured. It had been usual in 
withdrew from their monthe wind instruments, from Venice since the tenth century to ifijlebrate annually, 
which they were supposes! to draw tlie sounds whicli, what was teamed the festival of the Marys, in com- 
in reality, proceeded from the organ. At the tower memoration of the rescue of twelve betrothed maiden! 
extremity of the stage, a figure of the Virgin reclined of the e'ity from pirates. IVelve maidens, called the* 
•uixm a couch. At the commencement of the mass, twelve Marys, selected by-the mgneria, and whoso 
two angels descended, lifted her hi their arms, and nnirriage-portions were defrayed by the public treasury, 
slowly reascended with her towards the Father, hr were promenaded in procession through the, streets, 
whose arms she was not deposited until tlie moment under circnmstauces of great pomp .and splendour, 
for the adoration arrived, though during the ascen- However, the expenses connected with the custom,- 
sion she repeatedly stretched forth her hanis, as if and the intrigues caused by the election of*the young, 
impatient to be in heaven. girls, led in the course of time to a reduction of the . 

In Belgium, even in the beginning of the eighteenth number, and ultimately to the substitution for them 
century, scones in purgatory were represented in tlie of wooden puppets. ' But though Goliahs and St 
churlllies in all the chief cities, after the following Christophers might be tolerated in wood, the people 
fashion. A%ever distribution of light and colour gave of Venice would hare no wooden Marys; and in 1349 , 
to tlu enclosed stage the appearance of a fiery furnace, the exasperation of the populace against the poor 
In me midst of the flames, a number of human figures, puppets sheweil itself in such act j of violence, tliat 
witirfettercd limbs, were seen making fearful grimaces, once more the Marys had ft) be rescued from the hands 
writhing as if in torture, and seemingly uttering loud of rufilans. To tliis day, the denomination Maria di 
criee. After a time an angel descended with a huge hgno »» applied iij Venice to women deficient, in the 
rosary in his hand, on which the tortured souls pro- iisilnl graces of their sex. • _ 

cipitated themselves with frantic gestures, scaling tlie Enfjland also bore her share in these religious 
heads like the steps of a ladder. • When they had puppet-shows. ‘An image of the crucified Saviour ir^ 
attained the summit, their chains fell off. The Virgin the abbey of Boxley in Kent, of which nftt only the 
Morji, attended by ^ Dominic, next ^ado her appear- he^, but even Wio eyes and month, dbuld move, 
once, and 'taking the redeemed sinners* by the hand, enjoyed |;reat celebrityand np to the period of 
presented them to the Sa'vionr, who aasignod to each Henry VlH.’s breach with the pope, the Catholic 
his place in heaven. • clergy throughout Great Britain celebrated the festi- 

» In Poland, the spectacle of tile or stable, jwas vals of Christmas, Easter, and thB Aeccnslon ‘in 

the favourite Cffristmas-picce, and was continued far manner of a shffw and^ intwlude,* as Lamharde, t^, 
into the eighteenth century. The puppets, here called .hietorianof Kent, expresses it, and by means of certsdn 
hm, first enacted the scene of the Nativity, and the small ‘puppettes.’ The same historian meaMona 
adoration of the magi and JBe shephmris. Then having been presennn St Paul’s Cathedral, on 
followed the massacr<? of the innocents, in which a son day 1620, when lie sa w the descent of the l|aly :0ttbst 
of Herod was murdered by mistake. The wicked represented by means of a white pigeon, wJiica. Was let 
king,*tirivki :to despair; calls upon death, 'who arrives dawn, from an opening in the vanity and _h • 

in the form .of a skeleton with a scythe, and mows off like'wise alludes to the ^cene of Ijlto. lesiwreetion 
' hir head. Next 'uprises the deiril, with fiery-red as represented in the pansh^^i^iK^ ..or Witney, in 
■ ton^e, ^nfed oars and long tail, who picks, im tlie Oxfordshire — all the actors . sacred drama - 

royal body with a pitchfbrki and carries it ofl^ In the being repreaahted Iqr puppets inovo^iby, springs. ^ 

OreekisCbutoh, similar represiJItations means of The Beformation, of coum^ end to dramajic 

pnp^to were nsiwh At: Mn8||pw»and Novgorod, to representations in the churches In all the coi^,^es ' 

tile fiery Vhereit was establiihe4» and even ^xerrased coOrtot^ ^ 

wse ^pets&wned^^ chur^^ oh toe able influence as »egai^i4i4|, point in the artptifeif ^ 











r#ti^i»cd in the old faith, fot there haa altra^i 
* party within Mie ohtirehl«Bf(*Bglf ©ypoafed- 
V In Proteatant; :6e1tiitany,- Hainandi and Great 
Britain, the xeligitma puppeta shared the fate of all 
other sacred inii^es ; and only % few* now remdn in 
itouseuniato tell what were tile means by which the 
devotional feelings of simpler sages might bo roused. 
The. importance attached to the cracTfix of Boxley 
Abbey was evinced hy’'^he solemnity with which it 
was consigned to destruction. • On Sunday, 24th' of 
Jehmary 1538, its mysteries were explained to tlie 
people b)r*the bishop of Eochesterj after which it was 
taheh to Paul’s Cress, apd there broken th pieces. 
But though expelled from the churches, religious 
pm>pet*shows nevertheless continued toSie iierformed 
for the edification of the people as before, and 
remained great favoaritea. But even vjicre these 
. latter weK igost in force, and even after the develop- 
• ment of regular dr^iatic perfortnanccs, and the estab- 
li^ment of regular theatres, the Uvea o& the saints 
and. mm-tyrs, the most touching historic^ of the Old 
Testament, and, al)pve all, the two greatest events of 
*the Newj continued to ^omi tlie repertory of puppet- 
shows ;‘^nd el'en in the present day the my stories 
^ of tlie Nativity anS of the Passion are performed by 
•puppets in all the provinces of Prance, us well as^hi 
Italy, Spain, Poland, mid parts of Germany. In 
Kngland, the peculiar circumstances of the country 
bronght the liicratic piiase of puppet-shows to a much 
; more speedy conclusion; and at prestuit, such sjiectacles 
as i*e hare described weuld probably bo looked upon 
as iittle less than blaspbonious and sacrilegious. 

The aristocratic phase of modern puppet-history may 
he said to have commenced when the famous Italian 
mathematician Giovanni Torriani constructed puppet.s 
^or the iMnusement of Charles V. in bis retirement at 
St Just, with such wonderful perfection that they 
excited the superstitious fears of tlie superior of tire 
conreiite But Charles V. is not the only royal person¬ 
age that has amused himself with these ingenious play¬ 
things. The registers of the royal treasury of Prance 
sliew tliatjin ICoO, a certain .Jean Brioelie, wlio, from 
■tlie commencement of the reign of Louis XIV., had 
enjoyed great celebrity in tlie doub'.^ character of 
tooth-extractor and puppet-showman, was invited to 
St Germain-en-Laye, the residence of tlie young 
dauphin, and kept there during three months for the 
.amusement of the children of Prance, at a cost of IStio 
livrea'; and anotlie{, entry in tlie same hook informs us 
that Briochd had been preceiled hy' niioyier pnppet- 
shoM'man, by name Prat) 9 ois Dartelin, wiio iiad stayed 
at St Germain frond the I7th of Julys of the eame year 
till tlie end of Augu8t,’and who received twenty livfes 
a day during part of the time, and fifteen livrea*a day 
glaring the other part—^facts whicli pfiove a strongly 
developed rtaste for this kind of amusemeid; in the 
young prince, then only nine yewi of age. Indeed, 

, there seems to have been a perfect rage for puppets 
among the higli society of France during the latter 
part Of the Kiventeenth and the first half of the 
cigbteoith centuries; and so much was this taste 
(xintidered a matter of distinq^ion, titat Mademoiselle 
Pelicier, a celebrated actress in Paris during the latter 
period, who gave a pension to a pujpet-man to exhibit 
before her twice a dhi?, was taunted by her comrades 
■ with giving bers^f the airs of a duchess. In 1705, a 
'.puppet-show wne exhibited,before the Duke dl Bour- 
I'gogno in the Hfttel de Trbmes; and at that same peried 
.•sitoilar . representations formed one of the chief attrac- 
tiiDh*! ^ far-fatn^tfioertissemeR/s of Sceaux, where 
kept her eourt, and where they 
’'iuttli remained very long iiu fitvour ;*for in' I7i&, 
thi^.Comte 4'£it, grand-nutter of the artillery, gave a 
puppet t«Jh^tation there, at which Voltaire was 
' prince had concluded his exhi* 

turn, took the direction of the- 




mariohettes, and in .the mme Bdlichihello—who, 

beisfg thg Wit amdhg'puppsbii need hictdly say was 
a ^gt favourite, in Prance—improvisedsBrnne Very 
graceflil and compUmmitary verses to the comtft This 
was not,dtowev(^, Volteire’s^firat Introducrion to .this 
popular and aristocratic amusement, for during a 
previous risit to iSadarae du Chhtelet at the DtUteau de 
Cirey, ana at the very time wlien the lady was enpigcil 
in writing commentaries on .Leibnitz, iiiid the poet was 
putting tlie last touches to his tragedy of Merope, the 
serious Mndame du Gliatelet, anxions about her guest's 
health, and in order to prevent him from devoting 
himself too closely to study, had recourse to our Wooden 
heroes to wile him from his books. 

In Germany, the shme taste for puppet-shows pro- 
v.iiled in high society during the eighteenth bentury, 
FiVeryhody knows the love' of Goethe for these mimic 
actors, and that in his youth he wrote li' play for them 
which was afterw.'irds performed before the, court of 
Weimar. But it is nut so well known that Haydn 
wrote fine operettas for the puppet-theatre kep^, by 
Prince Nicholas Joseph Esterhazy, at his castle of 
Eisenstadt in Hungary. In this stiud and sober nine¬ 
teenth century, puppets are never, we believe, admitted 
into private houses on this side tlie Alps except to 
amuse children; but in Italy,' where the love of 
puppets has always been greater tliah in any other 
country, it is not unusual ibr amateurs of the higher 
classes to amuse themselves at their own houses with 
tlicseemimic actors, that are often allowed to give 
utterance to political opinions and feelings wjiich 
dwell in living licarts, but wlticli living lips venture 
not to utter except through the medium of Polichinello 
and his mates. 

Wc liave reached the limits of our space, and have 
not yet touched upon the thinl or popular phase of 
puppets. But tlie subject is too interesting to be 
despatched in a few words, and we must therefore 
reserve it for some future occasion. 


T H E B O T T L E - I M r. 

FROM THE OEUMAN. 

While A^cniee was yet in Iier palmy days of comnjjrce, 
there came thither a young German mer^ant named 
Kiclnird, a liohl and joyous fellow. There was much 
disquiet in Germany at that time, owing to the l^iirty 
Years’ War; for which reason the young inerclianbwas 
especially glad that liis business called him to stay some 
time in Venice, whore people were not so warlike, and . 
where, as lie heard, he riionld find rich wines, tlie best 
and most delicious fruits, to say nptliing of many most 
beautiful women, whom he was a decided amateur. 

Accordingly, he soon began to lead a very gay llfi^ and 
was introduced, jlito all sorts of society. Many a day : 
passed in revelry and riot, where all faces Vere ■wj|ld 
and joyous, one only excepted—that of a Spanish 
captain—who although he attended ^ all the pranks 
of the wild crew with whom Hichard had associated, 
himself, never exchanged a word with his companions, 
and constantly wore an expression of strong disquiet 
on his dark features. The restavUlingly sufibfed Ills 
presence, because he was a man of ^od means and 
Station, who made no scruple on several occioiStas of 
paying for the whole party. 

But in s^ile of his gaiety, money^began er^ng te 
fail pdor IBchard; and he sorrowftd|ly foi#«4 tt'ht*'' 
so extrafagantly most soon. ^ end 

for him. TI14 oUiifs Shierved fete n^elanehtdywd'its 
cause, and. had th^r at wellrfflwited hsh|d^- 
lookiog. ^u^ich ■ who '■ oOnld' hot'; (jm'.iong^as ,k\ 








alickd remaiyeti'in itota sH^iag the ^isoned 

One dt'ening tiie Spaniard drew him.uide, and with 
unuaaiil fti^tdliness took Jtim to an jjitfreq.ueiked part 
of theeity. : Tlie young man was nl^firgt:aIarTned by 
this probeeding. But he thought, ‘The fellow- knows 
that there is not much to be got from me; and as for 
my skin, if he cojets that, he musk first o<tventurc his 
owp, which, doubtless, he thinks rather too* high a 
stake.’ ' ' 

But the Spanish captain, se.iting himself on the wall 
of an old ruined building* made the young niercliant 
sit by him, and began as follows; npjicars to me, my 
young friend, as if you were wanting in that faculty 
•which has become to me a burden past bearing; that 
is* the power of procuring at any hour the amount of 
money you require, and so being able to go on at your 
pleasjjrc, This, and many other important gifts, I will 
hand orer to you fur a reasonable sum.’ 

‘ But what can you want with money, wlien you 
wish to get rid of the power of procuring it? ’ usked 
Richard. 

‘AVhy, the circumstariccs arc these: I don’t know 
whether yon are acquainted witli certain little crea- 
tutes called hottle-imps. They are little black fiends, 
shuUup in glasses. Whoever possesses such a ontvnay 
obtain from him whii fever pleasures in life lie desires, 
but especially unlimited gold. On the other hand, 
this aceuinmmhiling friend requires the soul of his 
possessor, provided the owner dies witliout having 
delivered over his imp into other liands. .Bnt this can 
he done only by sale; and, moreover, he must receive 
^for it a less enm than he paid. Mine cost me ten 
ducats; if yon will give me nine for it, ’tie yours.’ 

While Ricliard lliought over this, the Spaniard* 
continued: ‘I could, of course, cheat anybody into 
purchasing it like any other bottle and toy, just as it 
was put into my own hands by a tradesman without a 
conscience. Bnt T should fear to burden my conscience 
still more by so doing, and I therefore put tlio offer 
fairly and frankly* before you. You arc yet young 
and fisll of life, and will have many an opportunity of 
getting rid^i^lie thing when yon arc tired of it.’ 

‘Good sir,’ said Bichard, ‘do not think me uncivil; 
hut I*^mu8t own I have been a little cheated already 
in tlmtown of Venice, and oven my nine dneats might 
he of value to one wlio spends as I have seen you do.’ 

‘dCxcuse me for not striking you dead,’ said the 
Spaniard liauglitily. ‘It is because I hope you will 
still rid me of my bott1e>imp, ami also because 1 am 
. not minded to do penance, which would thereby be 
much increased in length and severity.’ 

‘ AVould you let me make a few trials of the thing 
first?•prudently asked young Richard.* , 

‘ To what purpose ? ’ replied the Spaniard. ‘ It stays 
will# no one, helps no one bnt him wlm has fairly 
purchased it.’ 

The yodth grwv anxious : it w-is *nncomfortaDle 
sitting tliere together at niglit in that lonely place, in 
spite of the captain’s declared pacific intentions; and 
then tlwre hovered before his fancy all the delights . 
which the bottle*irop wS)uld pro(fi!re him. Hi therefore 
determined to risk the half of his remaining cash on 
it, onl|; laying first whether he could beat down 
something of tlie price. ' , 

‘ Fool r laughed the captain—* it was fotironr good 
I asked the l)igliest.pricc, and for the good of thosnwho 
ibuy it after yon, that some one may not too swn get 
it for the lowest possible sumt ani so go irrectwerably 
it would be uapoilte ttm^tion,’ 

‘|D:% 0 vgr niiod,’ si^ »ichard*good-huniol«iBdly; dl 
silling^ hurry to sell the wonderful tiling again. 
If rcould hayo it for five dneats’—* 


,‘Ohi as you please,’ said the Spsjriwfdt ■ ^ , 

Then, in return Tor the moneyt ho :.li(rtde4 to the 
young «»h a thin glass bottle, whereiii hy ^ lt^igl't 
Richard saw sometlung blatfic. dancings strang^y up 
and down. As a trim, he immediately.wished: tOfhkve 
in his rlglit hand double the sum he bad*jast 
instantly felt t^ ducat* there. Then both went iMek' 
to the inn wiUi new and cheerful faces; thei^panikrd 
•snoB took leave, witlamt staying for the gorgeouSt 
banquet wdiicli Ricliard immediately ordered, paying’ 
ilown to his distnistful host the price beforehand^ 
while, till? bottle-imp kept filling lijs pockets with the 
desired ducats? ‘ t 

Whoever Mild them.solves like to possess such, an ’ 
imp, can licst fancy what sort of life our 3 -oung frieftl ; 
led iVom thi,s daj'. He bought a castle and two villas, 
and surrounded himself with every kindgplendour | 
anil luxiirj*. He spent some time in revelry at one 
of his enimt;^'-seats, mith a crowd ot idle and dissipated 
young persortB of rank, amongst whom was a gay and, 
distinguished beauty of the pW;c called Lucretia. One 
day he was sitting witli her in t^e g'arden, op the brink 
of a swift di.'C'p streamlet, laui^iing and ^estiiuft till at 
last liueretia (ispied the bottle whiifii Richard wore in 
ilia breast, by a gold clmin. Before ho could fiinder licr, 
8lio*had pullml away the chain, and playfully held thg 
phial up against the light. At first she laughed at the 
strange capers of the little black creature within, then ■ 
crying suddenly in nflVight: ‘Ugh, it’s a toad!’ fiung 
ciiain, phial, and imp into the stream, wliicli swepfall 
out of sight. 

The poor young inim strove to hid? his concern, lest 
Lucrctia sluuild question him further, and have him 
taken up for sorcery. But ns soon as lie could get 
!iwa,v from lier, he retired to think wliat was to be* 
(lone. He liad j’cl his castle, iiis villas, and a heap of 
ducats in his pocket. He then felt for his money, and» 
to his ,glnd surprise, found the phial and the imp in liiS 
hand. ‘Lol’he cried e.vulting, ‘I possess a treasure 
of wliich no earthly power can rob me;’ and he would 
liavc kissial the phial, only the litfle blhck tiling 
making antics within appeared to him a little too 
frightful. 

His wildness and eslravaganco now increased ten¬ 
fold : he left not u wish ungratified, and was wont to 
laugh at the Spanish captain for having given up such 
a treasure, and, ns lie had been told, retired intu a 
eloister. Bnt all pleasures come to nb end; and so 
llichard found, when ift tlufniidst of ids riotous career 
he fell dangcfously ill. He received no lielp from liis.. 
hottle-iiiip, on wliqm he called for «id ten times orec.. 
in the euiirsc of the first day: but insteail of comfort, 
111 ? had* a dream, in which the bottle-fiend appeared 
to he dancing nterrily among tlie rest of the bottles,^ 
knocking ^iiui smashing tliem, and screaT]|ing forth 
songs of triumph at tlie near end of his servitude. 

All, lio? long seemed to the sick nian tlie rest of 
th.at night! He dared iiot close his eyes; yet, while . 
open, the ini]i was constantly be<pre tlieni? He rang for- 
his serv.ants, but thej slept sound;'s?he was obliged, 
to lie all alone iiehis aintuisb, resolving that, if'God ; 
would let him live to tlie inorning, at all events to get;-: 
rid of the hottle-imp. -'S:’':' - 

When morning q.'fhie, lie determined to secure .fiirst 
wliat property he could; and in addition tO the.oastile, 
villas, and all kinds of costly furniturO) hevebilected 
a great heap of ducats, and placed them'his 
inllow. Then, somewhat c%lmedi lie how 

to get rid of the imp; and an opportunity presented 
itself. The doctor, who came tlmt day to sec hiqj, 
was very foiul of ii9 kinds of stroogCSaniinnls, which 
he kept in spirits; and he shewed: him tlio creature aS 
one of these, knowing the dootbr to be too piops,» 
ntaq to accept it in its own ohuactUr. The cregtnre ^ 
had become yery lively, OJttl jiVyed such antics ih tho,- 
phial, that the good man, wishing further to examine > 









'Jnla»W <lepee, Kohijfd asked as mubh ai he conldi-* 
^'ftatr ducatij two dollars, and. twenty pence.' %JBut the 
doctor would tilwe ohly foor ducf ts, Mid said ho must 
,flonsi«^ even^ of that for a few days. Then in his 
terror flhe poof; fellovf offered^ the bargain for three; 
1 ^ receiving the iBoney,..he at once^gaye it to his 
servant to be s^it on the poor. 

^Meanwhile, bis illness became more yiolent than 
dvhr. He lay in a constant delirious fever; and though 
liy degrees he came to himself ^agaio, liiS* complete 
recovery was .delayed by.trouble of mind about his 
ducats; for as soon as he became sensible, he searched 
forihem under his pillow, and found them gone. Ho 
^ up, and began to consider how to turn his 
property into gold.- But lo! there came ;people with 
quittancfts lygneil by himself for money ;^id as the 
>> mce of all Ms possessions; for in tlie days of his 
^]y, in order to win Lucretis’s fav()u;;ahle ear to 
his,,addresses, he had given her blank M-rns to fill up 
as idle liked. Thus he must now prepare to go forth 
' sdmost a beggar. e • 

Ihe^idhtor' now cam? to Mm with a very grave 
face. . 

'• ‘Well, sir doctor,’ cried he, in a burst of ill-huraonr, 
fciii after the fashion of your tribe, you come with a 
long hill, give me some poison into the bargain, for I 
have not a penny to buy a loaf wiih.: „ 

‘Not so,’ said the physician gravely. ‘I give you the 
: prKie of my whole attendance free; but liere is e very 
rare mediciiie which 1 have put in that cupboard, which 
you, will find neehful for the restoration of yonr healtli, 
and for which yon shall pay mo two ducats. Will 
you?’ 

»- ‘With all my heart!’ cried the young merchant 
, joyfully; and having paid the sum to the doctor, the 
InttCf at once loft the apartment. AVhen Iticluird 
put his hand into the cupboard, he feit tlic fatal , 
Wtle betw(»p his fingers, wrapped in a scrap of 
paper, on whicli was written— 

'Th.v body 1 desired to cure, 

, Thou roy soul’s ruin to insniT: ■ 

But yet my wisdom, higher 
Contrived thy evil scluiiue to niar. | 

Tl)e stratagem thy praise dcni.mds : 

; Thus 1 play back into thy )iaiid.s 

" ’ •. , Thy bottle-imp, .and with the elfi 

Give the f-oguc rope to hang himself! 

' A. tetror seized poor Richard at the*thought that 
,,;he had now rebcnight the hottle-ipip, and at a very 
small price. Still, timro was satisfaction mingled with 
the feeling; for as he was determined soon Wgn.in'to 
s he rid of the thing, he felt no scruple in resolving, by 
' its n]ean% to revenge himself on the cmc^. Lucretia. 
Urst he filled his pockets with ducats, whose weight 
almost pulled him down to the ground, anti deposited 
the whole sum with the nearest lawyer, receiving a 
legM acknoWledgmenJ, only'keeping back a certain 
number of piecfhs of gold, with which he hastened to 
Lucretia’s house. Here he made the bottle-imp per- 
fotm‘all kinds of jugglers’ iSicks, and convinced her 
that it was the very thing she had thrown into the 
stream. She instantly wished to“possess such a play¬ 
thing; and as he, apparently in sport, insisteri on 
. Receiving money for it, she gave him a ducat. There- 
' upon he took his leave os quickly as he could. In mjier 
'^tokirawfrom the advocatqpart of the money deposited, 
Jim kwyer openwl his eyes wide at the demand : he 
I 'iJli,not,know the young gentleman, he said. Richard 
mUjld ,%e 4M!1»iowled^ment outVof hi% podket, and 
nyam;1|mj|(9rely a blank siieet of paper. The advocate 
had yf'aalta hhi receipt with a kind of ink which grew 
, pale, andtotelly effaced in a ffew hours. 8o the 
>!!^ttHgifnlsk‘;:fll)id^^ow only abeut"’.thicty'dttcats'la_the.; 


. must.] 

starve or do sbm<N;hing gain brajd; and ho 
determined to become a pedler. ■ Witii hio thirty j 
ducats 1|3 bought and fitted up a bok, end carirM it 
through those, itneta whe^ a few weeks before he 
had l^cn rioting- in wealth.. However, his wares 
were in fkvoun, and he sold them off so quu^Iy, that 
he hoped, if this went on, to become .erelong a rich 
man again,.'and ta return'to (Jernwny happy, espe¬ 
cially in his escape from the occui^ bottle-imp. 
With such thoughts, he repaired iu the evening to 
a tavern to rest himself and put down his box. 
A curious guest said to him : ‘ Whalf^ strange crea- . 
turo have you got there, fellow, in that phial, that 
tumbles about so queeriy?’ Alas! he perceived that 
.among his other purchases he had unawares retaken 
the bottle-imp. He offered it eagerly to each of the 
company for three-pence—ho himself had paid for ‘it 
hut four—but none would take so ‘ugly and useless a 
thing; and ns he persisted in pressing his worthless 
wares on them, they pushed)him, box, bottle, and all, 
out at tlie door. 

Richard in despair fled out of the city, and did 
not rest till he had quitted the Venetian territory, the 
scene where all his woes had begun. A horror seized 
him of all great cities; he knew not what to dp, or 
where to get rid of his inseparable companion. At 
length he determined to become a soldier, hoping 
easil-y to part with his wretched bargain in the cjimp. 
He heard tliat two Italian states were at war with 
each other, and prepared to attacli himself to either 
side. 8o, having drawn again on his inexhaustible 
hank, he arr.aycd liimseif in a rich gold-wrought 
cuirass, a splendid plumed hat, two first-rate light 
guns, a bright polished sword, and two daggers, and 
mounted pn a Spanish steed, rode forth with three 
well-armed followers on good horses. 

Such a combataut, and one, too, who desired np pay, 
w-as sure to be w-elcome in any army; and Ihchard 
soon found himself in a camp, where he lived very 
comfortably, and in wine and play seemed to liave 
forgotten his anxieties. Sharpened by former ill success, 
he took care not to offer his bottle-imp too formally 
for sale, but saying nothing about it, waited to make 
the bargain unexpectedly, as if in jest. v. 

One morning the call to arras was he^d: the whole 
forces were colkHjted; and in a little while the plain was 
seen full of the infantry of both parties, eagag^lin hot 
action, while tlie cavalry were drawn up apart,* The 
horse of tlie enemy, being inferior in number, retreated 
before the superior force, and for a while Richard 
enjoyed himself wonderfully, caracoling on his splendid 
horse, his weapons rattling, and himself in safety. But 
presently, infantry and cavalry began to mingle in 
general affray; musket-balls hissed around; horsskuen 
fell, and as, strengthened by large reinforcements, the 
enemy’s horsg f;arae down upon them, Richard tltought, 

‘ What a fool I was to come here 1 I am much nearer 
death than I was on ipy sick-bed, and if one of those 
hissing balls catches me, then I am the prey of thg 
hoxtie-imp anfi his master .for everfc* Just as bo was 
thus thinking, his Spanisifl horse was seized with a 
panic, and went rearing and plunging backwards rill 
they reapluid a wood not far off. He spurred him 
about unfier tjie lofty trees tilfche became exhausted, 
and stood still. Then he, dismounted, took off cuirass 
and shoulder-belt, unsaddled the hoere, im<L 
stretching himself in the grass, said: ‘TlfelC I 
scarcely fit for a soldier, at least with a ■bpttle-imp 
in w pocket.’ . He tried to think,pf what next to do, ^ 
butfell fast asleep. , 

Aftef some hourajof qtdet slttinher, a sognd ot men’s 
voices and ^tstepiTBrimck his ea^ 
hl» coM, comfortaldo 

to the noise, Iws was sinking deeper dtt^ "delidous 

sleep, when a thimddiflgkyotea shou^ to him : *j^: 









you dead, 

one mas:‘^ait Wtute^^^^rge off poitsdra.’ •Dims un> 
pleau^S/ awakened, beliooked up, and law a musket 
cocked at hia breast, held by a grim-Iooking firatrsoldier, 
wbile otheri were riflingPhis property. He ragged for 
mercy, crying in. the utmost anguish, ‘ if they wouM 
shoot him dead, that at least they should first buy 
the little phial in liis ifight-hand doub&t pocket.’ 

‘ Stnpid fellow,’ Idughed one of them,"* I won’t buy 
it from you, but take it from you cortaiulx;’ and so 
he drew out the imp, and put it in his breast. 

‘And welcome 1’ cried Bichard, ‘if you can only keep 
it; hut unpaid for, it wop’t stay by you.’ Tho soldiers 
laughed, and went 'off with th^plunder, not troubling 
thoms^Tes further about the man, whom they took to 
behalf crazy. Bichard fait in his pocket, and found 
the phial there, ; he shouted, imd held it up after them. 
•The man who had taken it, in astonishraent clutdied 
at Ms dress, found it not, ami ran back, for it. 

‘1 told you,’ said Bichard, ‘you couldn’t keep it so. 
Only give me a few pence for it.’ 

Tho soldier now took a fancy to tho frolicsome 
thing, which now, too, as w;is its custom when linndicd, 
shewed itself very lively in the expectation of the 
approaching dose of its service. But the threepence 
charged for it seemed to the soldier too much; so 
liichard said impatiently: ‘Well, skinflint, as you will; 
give me a penny, and take your proiierty.’ Tlius was 
tl^ bargain concluded, the money paid, and the little 
Satan handed over. * 

Bichard now bethought himself what to do. IJo 
stood there with a light heart, but with a light pocket 
too, and no means of filling it, for he dared not return 
to the corps of cavalry from whidi he had shamefully 
fled; so lie proposed to these foot-soldiers to join 
their company. He soon discovered that they lielonged 
_ to the opposite side, where he would nol be known; 

‘ and now, that he was rid of the bottle-imp and all his 
cash, he felt not indisposed to risk his life for the chance 
of booty. Ho went then with liis new comrades to 
the camp; and the captain willingly received into his 
company an active and strongly made young fellow 
like him. 

Uis life, however, was not very cheerful. There 
w:^ at present a suspension of proceedings in the 
field, and imthiug to do but to live quietly in the camp, 
without'danger and without plunder. Bicbard had 
thq^fore nothing but his scanty pay; and one day it 
oi^jjured to him, as bo weighed the petty sum in his 
han^ to try his fortune with the dice. 

The game took its usaal checkered course, and he 
went on gambling and drinking far into the night. At 
length the half-intoxicated Bit.iiard had played away 
his whole month’s pay, and no oi\c would lend him a 
farthing, Bummaging in all tils pockets, he found 
nothing there but liis cartridge-box; but this he drew 
'Outf and offered h' as a stake. Wliilst ilie dice were 
being shaken, it suddenly struck Btchard that the 
•tidier who held the stak^ was the same who liad 
bought the bottle-imp, and would of course, through 
. its presenra, be.sure to win. He cri'4 ‘ Stop!’ bflt too 
late; the dice Were tlmwn, and liichard lost. He 
rushed back to hu tent in despair. A comrade, who 
was somewhat more sober thitfi he, took him by the 
arm, and asked liku on tJse way if Iv had more 
cartridges in his tent. * 

said Kchard, ‘ or I would have played on,’ 

, ‘So .you can when you've bought new ones,’ said 
the sd^er; ‘ for ttie commisBioaer comes to review us 
next month, .said if he finds a soldier withotit cartridges, 
he has Itim shot' • • 

‘Next momth.r cried BichMd; ‘well, before that 
fee'i sMl haw my pay, andtouy new cartridges,’ 

- pacted^^^id Bichaii #oce^ed to sie%p off. 

But in « Bttte white-hp isra 


corpotel ^ tp,$; ‘ iro ( l^ 
reriew jdheiratiWMWiMtor'^ 
of Bichard was sitarilea frijiia ;«lrap: ho 

thoii^lft of his partridges. He c^led tO ]ma| (9pittrafles. in 
the ten? to know ff any would lend fi> .hini; J^tOjdrey 
abused him a drunkard, and ‘wbald .ndt, ste|t|0^, 
Then he sca;g:hed hB clothes, wad fbund at liiisi!;)ayQ 
farthings. 'With these hb ^ew*fram tent*to 
t\je dark, trying to buy eartridgea,*but in vain, tjll^e 
reached a tent where the vbice that answer^ idin 
with an imprecation w'as that of the soldier 
won hi« cartridge#. 

‘Comraae)’ ewed Ipchard pleadingly, ‘you or s(&8 
one must kglp me. iSiu plundereft me once before, suid 
yesterday you took my all from me. If the coitgOis* 
sioner finds to-morrow that I liswe no cartridges, he 
will havt^e shot. You must givc^ or lend, or soU'me 
some.’ • • 

‘Giving and lending I hav* forsworn,’ said thl) 
soluier; ‘\ut to qSiet yon, I will-sell you eartridgew 
How niueli money liave you ?’ • , 

‘Five farthings,’answ-eredJiichard sadly. , 

‘Well,’ said the other,*‘in shew }g>u th^ I am a 
good comr.-wlc, there are live cartridges foi^our five 
jiarthings.’ • 

• The exchange was made, and Bichard returned, io 
sleep till the morning. * . 

The review took place, and all w-ent well. But when 
the soldiers were again in camp, the sun hunted 
intolerably through the tent-c.-inva8. Bichard’s.com- 
radcs went to the canteen* and he remained alone 
witli empty pockets and a piece of ration-bread, faint 
and sick witii yesterday’s carouse and to-day’s exer¬ 
tions. ‘ASi,’ he tiionght, ‘if I had now bat one of 
all the diicato 1 onco lavished like a fool! ’ Scarcqjy 
had he formed the wish, when a bright new ducat lay 
in his left hand. The thought of the bottle-imp shra 
'through his mind, and imbittered his momentary joy 
at sight of the piece of gold. Just then entered the 
comrade'who had sold him the cartridges. 

‘ Friend,’ said he, with a troubled aif, ‘ the phial 
with the little black imp in it—you know Jt bought 
it in tlie wood from j-ou—is missing. Have I, per¬ 
chance, given it you unawares, for a cartridge ? I Iwd 
wrapped it up in paper like them, and laid it with my 
cartridges.’ 

Bicbard sought anxiously' in his cartridge-box, and 
in the first paper he unfolded, he found the goblin 
creature. # • • 

‘ That’sKvcll,’ said the soldier. ‘1 should have been 
sorry to have lost the thing, \jgly as it looks: it 
always seems tfl me as if it brought me unusual litek; 
sat play. There, comrade, take your farthing again, 
and give me t^e creature.’ 

Most eagerly' did Bicbard consent to the transartidh. 
Olid they parted. BAt all Ms peace was gone rince 
he had again seen and handled the object of his tmxori: 
He threw from him the ducat he had just befpra': 
sighed for, and at last the dread that the bottie-tiii^.: 
might still be lurking somewhere »ear, drove haa ojifr, 
of the camp, agd through tire deepening evening,. 
the thickest forest shades, where, exhausted 
and weariness, he siuik upon the ground, .' 4 

' ‘Oh,’ said he panting, ‘that I had but,'# imter- 
flask to quench my ttiiiltl’ and there stood a.water- 
flask at his side. He thought of th# hOtilii^p-r- 
searched in his ppeket-r-ond fdt it tU^,.. ' ^ ^ 

* He fell back in a swoon, on a’wsich^ from whudi 
he w^uld have resisted*his fate, icte^ating ^^^ it 
belonged no more to him, huli the imp seemed to cry 
jeeringly: JThoujiast bought .mhJpr a farthing; and 
thou must sell me again the it 

void.’ - ' 

Half mad, hefiung ilte ^i^ agginst a rock hard by,, 
b#t telt B ag^iitl^ pdi^^ he.he^-to nm 

through the dark thloke^ striking himsrif’ agkinlk' 
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tii^ .(tone in tiie gloomt and hcatring-at everj^ 
t|^‘ iMk-^Bgle in liia poeketw Daj^brieak fmind Mpi 
open Qiiun, / he contihued hU wai^deringe. 
He would no^ return to the camp ^ his ofie object 
adw was ;to fin* a «>in under a tSrthing’s worth; but 
the Match ws»T«in. He would demand nothing more 
of the goblin, and^ so he beggdQ his vrty through the 
land of Italy. Hjfit looking so w'ild and troubled, and 
always askra for half-farthing^ he was everywli<jre 
regarded as crazy, and'was soon known far and wide 
.by Bie naipe of tl)e mud Half-farthingcr. 

Many months had passed tlustfia'hen one day he 
: found himself in the midst of yijiat hoimtaibs, and sat, 
still and sorrowful, Vsidc a litt>gri'iii, wlpeh, .trickling 
d<®'n iitrough a wild growth of bushes, appeared com-1 
passionately odTcrigg itself fur his refreshment. Then 
there-rang, loud and strong, over the roedcy grouiiil, 
^tbc sonn* of> horses’ hoofs, and on a largo, black, 
‘wHd-looklng horse stliere c.sroe a very tall man of i 
j hideous visage, in* a gorgeous blood-red ^ress, up to | 
' • the «pot where llichard sat. ‘ Why so gloomy, felloiv ?’ j 
I,said lie to the youtlv, wdmsc breast sank with a strange ' 
. fo^bodjM, ‘J should ^uess you to be a merchant.; 
; IlUyc yotrbought anything too dear ? ’ j 

jv : ‘Ab, »o.*-rath€r too cheap,’answered liichard in^l 
*lpw, tremblinj^ voice. ' 

So it appears to me, my gowl merchant!’ cried the 
horseman, wifii a frightful laugli. ' And have you, 
perchance, such a thing to sell as a boctlc-imp ? Or 
am V1 mistaken in taking you for 'the mad Half- 
forthinger ? ’ ' 

Scarcely could tfie pale lips of tlic poor yontli utter 
a low * Yes—1 am he,’ under the momen|.ary exjiect- 
atlbn that the horseman’s mantle would turn to blood- 
i^ripping wings, that black spectral pinions, blazing 
with hell-fire, would sprout fortli on his horse, and 
' carry him away to tlie abodes of eternal torture; but 
the tall .stranger addressed liim in a rather milder 
voice, and-witli less friglitful gestures. 

‘I,see for whom you take me,’ said he; ‘but be 
comforted ;»1 am hot lie. Perhaps I may even deliver 
you from him, for I liave been many days seeking 
you, to buy your bottlc-irap. To be sure, yon gave 
terribly littlo for it, and 1 myself don’t know liow to 
. get at a smaller coin. But listen. On the other side 
of tlie mountain dwells a prince, a wild young fellow. 
To*morrow, I will contrive to allure him away from 
. lUB hunting-train, and set a hideous wild beast upon 
hiin. Dp you st)i5' here tUI mihiight, and then go, 
jusf when the moon stands over that jagged rock, 
shinihg through tl|^ dark cleft to the left. Go at a 
moderate pace; linger.notj hurry itot, and yon will 
conse to the spot just vi’lien the monster has the prince 
-under Ms claws. Seize it fearlessly, a^d it must yield 
'to you, and fo make its escape, plunge down the steep 
bank into, we sea. T'hen te^of the grateful prince 
fiiat he will ha-vc a couple of half-farthings struck 
for yoU;; I wilt give you change for them, and tneii 
for one thp’botitierimp willbe mine.’ 

6p spoke the horsemcCh, and, without waiting for an 
answer, rode slowly back into the woeyl. 

wliere shall I find yo« when 1 have tl)e half- 
filrthings ? ' enfed liichard after him. , 

‘At the Black Bpiintiain,* answered the horseman: 

‘ wy old woman here can tdil you whete it lies;’ and 
'.‘with slow bui long strides the hideous hPrse bore 
his hideous rider, jlicliard, who had nothing; 

, IDH^ to lose, resolved to put his advice into executionT 
bight fcH; tbp moonirose and Imng wWi A lurid 
over thgjjJtjjjdieated point of rock. Then the 
ij^fo trembling, and stepj^d into the 
pylcsB eiiougl), and gloomy it looked, 
ipooubcam hero apd. there, looking in 
there was, too,, in that elosed-ih, 
^tl^.,exlialatiuB,..atuof n eharnel-ytbilti. 

t was to bo discerned.' As 


it was, BichiiirdBid not fed bii^lf tempted to linger; 
but was ‘ratlier ineUM to-kSm-y on; pjJ/p eoo, bowr 
ever, ho refrained .from,‘ f^thful to .the'-, hosooman’s 
direction|; and ■Ufter some hours, the faint red 
of moaning glinftnfered on hk dark patli, And U fresh 
cheering breeze jaiiyed on bis face. But just as lie 
stepped out of,the deep raving, and sought to enjoy 
the fresh forest scmiery, and the blue glitter of the sea 
whiuli .lay spread not far from him, jie w’bs disturbed 
by a wild cry; he Sooked round, and saw a frightful 
beast, under whoso-claws on the ground lay a young 
man in rich hunting-attire. .Richard's first impnlsu 
was to run and help; but wlicn he looked fall at the 
beast, and saw that cit resembled a monstrons ape, 
with a formidable pair of stag’s horns, all courage left 
him, and, in spite of the prostrate man’s miserable cry 
for help, he was about to creep back into his chasm; but 
tlie next instant he suddenly recalled what tlie hurseb 
man had told liioi, and urged by his own especial 
danger, he ran up wdtli Ids club-stiek to the monster, 
whieh, rolling the huntsman in its claws, seemed aBnut 
to toss liiin up, and then catch liiin on its horns. But 
ns Kicliard advanced, it let its prey drop, and with 
ludenus howlings ran away. Richard, grown bold, 
pursued it till it plunged from the lofty cliffs, still 
grinning at him with its abominable visage, and 
vanislied under the waves. 

Arid now tlie young man went back triumphantly 
to the rescued huntsman, who, according to Jiis 
expedtation, announced idinself ns tlie reigning prince 
of the country, and pronouncing a eulogium- upon his 
deliverer as a true hero, prayed Inm to demand some 
recompense, the liigliest lie could pay him. 

‘ Ay ? ’ said Richard hopefully, ‘are you in earnest? 
Then, all I request is, in God’s name, that you will 
liave a counje of half-farthings struck in good coin for 
me. I ask for only' a couple.’ 

, The prince gazed on him in astonishment, till Some 
of his retinue came up, and, on hearing from Ifim what 
hud happened, one of them recognised in Richattl the 
crazy' Ilalf-farthinger whom he had once seen. Tlie 
prince began to laugh, and poor Ridiard embraced his 
knees in anguish, vowing tliat without the half-farthings 
lie should be undone. 

The prince, still laugliing, answered: ‘Stand upipen, 
fellow; you have my princely word; aiid ^ you insist 
on it, 1 will have as many half-farthings struck as you 
wish for. But if the tiiird of a farthing will do as 
well, no new- coinage will bo wanted, for my bavicr 
neighbours maintain my farthings to be so ligfaK that 
three of tliem go to one of theirs.’ 

‘ If that be so’-said Richard doubtfully. 

‘Faitli,’ said tlic prince, ‘y'ou will be the first to 
whom they seem tpo good. But if tliat makes any' 
difficulty, herewith I give you my most solemn word' 
to have still worse ones struck for you—^provided that 
bo possible.’ ‘ * 

’’rhereupon lie bade a whole bagful of flirtlrings be 
given to Richard; wtio imgiediately ran off, as if hewlte 
pursued, to tlie fVontier, and was a happier man than 
he Ifad been fo^ long, wlien, in the fiist tavern of tho' 
neighbouring country, he -wSS -grudgingly pan! a com¬ 
mon farthing for three of those be brought, which.; 
he thus exchanged by «i'ay of trial. 'Dien he inquired " 
for the Black Sjpuntaini'and sonte children who were 
playing in the tavern straight ran screaming away. 
'Hie host told him, not without a shudder; that thjg v^s 
an ill-famed spot, from which miuiy cvll.-aifirits'catoft 
out into the conntry, and which few people had mituailY. 
seen. Tliis'he knew, however, that ijie approaich' to it 
wns ntt far from here, being a cavern with two Wasted* 
cypresses*before it; §pd ho one eonld nJlw fte way* 
who onoe wen^ in : buf’God prwrvo him.and ml trim 
Ct^tians frbra tbafi * ' ‘ , * 

^lese Words terrified Rietiaifi ; hat the. yehiure 
'mtat!«'WAdff; and 
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from far ho aOw tliel^Mk attd hoiiri^e carirn; the 
two cypreisw leetned tonlye been toasted M if by terror 
of the gliastiy abyta^ wliiollhe saw^ aa he canve-nearer, 
hel^ in ita h^ow atrange heap of rochs. Tit^ looked 
like Qiatorted, tongrbeardod, goblin fiHeel, some of irliich 
resembled that monstrous ape on thp sen-shore; but 
when steadily regarded, they became ag^in only jagged 
and rifted fragments of rock. He entered tremblingly 
among these stoqp^plftntoms. The botUe-impJn his 
pocket grew so heavy, it seemed trying to pull lijm back; 
imt that raised bis courage; ‘for,''thought he, ‘what it 
does not like, is just what I must like.’ Beeper in the 
cavern the darkness becamo so intense,%hat be could no 
longer see those frightful shapes, and had to feel care¬ 
fully hcfgre him with a stick; but he found nothing 
save a srmioth floor of fine nviss, and, but for a strange 
whistling and erpaking which passed at times through 
tBe cavern, he would have dismissed all fear. 

At Bast he had passed througli, and found himself in 
a -desolate holloiv, enclosed on all sides by the moun¬ 
tains! On one side he saw the great, terrible black 
horse, standing like an iron statue, unbound, with liead 
held high, witliout grazing or stirring a limb. Opjiositc 
him gushed out ■ of tlio rocks a spring, in which tlie 
horseman ivas washing his Imnds and face; but tlic 
water was black as ink; and when the gigantic being 
turned roniul to llichard, liis hideous face was of 
a. Miegro blackness, friglitfuUy contrasting with his 
gorgeous red attire. 

‘ Don’t tremble, young fellow,’ said h<?; ‘ this i? one 
of tbc ceremonies I am compelled to perform. So, too, 
wbenever I need a new dress, 1 liavo to mix its purple 
with a good number of drops from iny own blood, 
whereby it gets that splendid colour. In 'short, 1 
am bound hotly and soul, beyond all chance of redemp¬ 
tion. And wliat do you think 1 get for that ? Only a 
•hundred thousand pieces of gold a year. I can’t make- 
that do, so I want to buy your hottle-imp, and thus^ 
play the old miser a trick. And he began to laugh, 
so that the rocks resounded, and even the hitherto 
motionless black horse started. 

‘ Well,’ he asked, turning again to Itichard, ‘ do you 
bring half-forthings, comrade?’ 

‘1 am not your comrade,’ answered Kichard, half 
conl^ed, half testy, as he opened his bag. 

‘ Oil, we a|e proud, are we?—but have a care, rny flue 
gentleman^ ^Vlio set the monster on the prince, that 
you ijiight conquer it ?’ 

^«i^ere was no nceil of all that jugglery,’ said 
liichard; and he related how the prince already «truck 
not only half-farthings, but the third part of farthings. 
The red man appeared out of humour at having given 
himself the trouble fur notliing. However, he changed 
one gooti farthing against three bad ones, gave Kichard 
one of these, and received in return tlie hottle-imp, 
which felt very heavy coming out of his pocket, lying 
curled up, sullen and sad, at the botteih of the phial. 
The rider again laughed violently. * 

‘(That won’t lielp thee, Sat|in,’ cried he; ‘give me 
gold here, as much as my horse can carry;’ a.id forth¬ 
with the huge groaned under the burden of gAd; 
yet he took his master upfiguin, and like a fly' crawling 
up the wall, stepped right, up ilie pcrjicndicular ro<!k, 
but with such hideous movement! and contortions, tliat 
I-tichard fled bock in (tp the cauern, tliat heu might see 
no more of them. * 

Wlmn he bad come out on tlie other side of the 
moonrain, and run a good way beyond the abyss, then, 
for the first time, did the whole consciousness of his i 
deliverauoe strike on his mind. Now at length he felt 
the evU spirit’s over liim gone, and the presstre of 
unspeakaiblc jaiseiyE tepioviMlt and a true penitence for 
his forfier wiM and sibmjife twebed his heart. Bis 
joy at Jiis release was tSnperei by*tliat |eiiitenoej and 
satisfied by a firm fieterintnation to 1^ a hew lue; 




fonnbr cheerful heart returned. With bis renorateH 
strength and spirit,iie bent himsteif to tun'-s good sob^^ 
and lionoarable course; ^and in. tbit hei|SK!ceeded so 
well, tlip,^ after pome 'years of honest laoniu'j'.he w'as 
able to'return as a^ell-to-do merchafitvto vth«:'¥d(?iir | 
Gorman land, where he married; and.'wiiere in hia eld 
age ho.frequently toldihis grandjliijdren, as a useful 
waruiug, the story' of the B6ttle-imp., • 

--- - --—- . . , . 

sta'te and prospects op chime.'. 

Lkt no one dcpi arUrlio series .,of experiments now 
going on in prisc^ar Wlie(her suceesSfhl or 

unsuccessful,’-they are'^f proof that the thought of the 
nation has taken a wliolesome and g^enorous directiifll,, 
and iliey aflord something like a Certainty tliat truth ' 
will at length he elicited even from tiia cAiision of 
errors. Tlic reformatory schools,sand other philan- *: 
thropical h^jtitutions for tlie reception of juvenile ; 
criminals, form also a noble feature of the tiniet^iut 
we have already S'jfBcieiUly Idicitated ourselves on * 
our praiseworthy doings—it sleiiis noB’McsiraWe that ^ 
wo slinuid turn our attention to results, wi^i the view . 
of*gscerlainirig wliether those steps arc rcaily' enough * 
of themselves to aflect triuniphantly the balance df 
crime. Mr Mayhew’s description of the prisons of 
London,* as we have remarked on a former occasion, 
is exceedingly suggestive on ajl sueh subjects; bu^on 
tile present one, it likewise embodies such statistics 
as arc necessary to form the basis ofllie speculation. 

At the oiriBct, we are struck witli the fact, that the 
number of juvenile offenders roeeived at the ;irincipal 
reformatory asylums of London—thirteen in number—.* 
is so small, ns eumpared with the number of oifenders - 
committed to prison within the time^ us hardly to 
promise .any’appreciable eifeot. The total number of 
boys, under seventeen years of age, committed to the 
House of Correction, 'rotliill Pields, burii% the five' ; 
years ending Micliaelmns 1851, amounted to 7768, 
while only tiCiJ were received into the reformatory, 
asylums. Of tliis small pro;)ortion—only per cent. 

—the liedliill ^tchool in those five years took only 28. 

This may seem to throw some light upon the next 
great fact, that in therieceiiiiiad endin{^l848, the pro-, 
portion of Ijabitual 'mraiifiils to ei?ery 10,000 of the 
people was lo'l, and in the same period ending 1858, 
it was 12'5.. The slight .differeifto between thesu. 
!\!noui;js- is what we have gamed by all our Into 
pbilanthropical fxertions. As for the casual criminals, - 
they wer^ at the same periods 3' and 2 7, ihewlng a* 
balance in favour #f reformatiou of only 'S. ■ 

How is%Tir eriininal population, of the habitual sort,' 
kept up? One-fourth part of it remains steady, ftwj ; 
that is the proportion of recbn^piittalk iif all England ; 
and the rest is made up by a new*crop Constantlyr 
springing up. 'Mie career of n professional tjfief IS' 
said to he limited, on tht average, to six years, |a| of 
which he S[)end8 four inontlis a year in prison; in tbat 
the rapid growth m® rank Juxuriance of the now Otop 
are something astounding. The refohuation (Mi^boae 
professionals, according to Mr Mayhew, ia 
iK^Iess; and the older they are in 'ibo 
is their chance. That is, ol^cr in compsi^i^ for your 
habitual criminal is rarely abore twentyifiive: Eroni 
seventeen to twenty-five is the most prolific: 

in crime; b#low seventeen, diwra tl^^ we get tbii' 
recruits who take the place of tWO’ superannuated or ' 
transported; and Miove twcnty*fi,vc are foundi for filie 
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not ecii^ltltsdly^ike tlie otben; and wlxwe 
iidotj'i in dk^iitguishra oa«es,,ia cidculAted h^:^(m8ai^ 
j’nnd huhdrrfsjpfthsnsttndta. . , , 

It follow^ noffi them detailt^'tbat it is among the 
ju¥eniie CiiBrimls, vhose ages end at Berenteeti, the 
«tr<»n» Of phliagtlifopy ^hpuSS be twned to give it 
any chance of fuccesB I an^ it is precisely there ve 
li^ueonrselvca on actjng mostjenergetically. We have 
' rog^ Bchools, and schools of fifty other denominations, 


for the liftle desperadoes of this wild population, and 
mro fency tl»t moi;gI and indasifial—to sa/ notMog 

* of reKgiotts—^teae^ing is Sdl that is necessary to con¬ 
vert them into useful and rsspectahle, tit^ene. Wo 
Isa'fe prisonsi likewise, in which the same kind of 
. traihiiig is pursifed, and in which a taste for comfort 
is insintmted into the minds of the youn^ savages of 

; chrilisaimn hy means of warm, wholesome, and coni- 
vfprtable meals, a i^nog dormitory, and the methodical 
oltemation of work' and exercise; and vsS think there 
mdst be some mistake in the figures when we are told 
F that the whole change ^e.hare produced for the better 
is harti^r worthy of nottce. 

Where the mistake really is, however, becomes 
^ Obvious t%ough if we only reflect that all these bqys, 
when done with school or prison, have a homo of*one 
' kind or other to return to. They belong to a particular 
class, or tribe of human beings; they have acquaint¬ 
ances and associates of their own; and to the rest of 
iriig world. If only on account of their antecedents, they 
are and must be strangers. Their location in the 
>: town they inliahtt is probably not a wholesome one, 
either physically or morally. Many pf them arc 
orphans, and many fortunate in being so; for it is 

* riot the young children of the ‘respectable’ whom 
'■She inagistrates convict of throwing stones or similar 
misdemeanours, otherwise the entire population of qur 
juvenile schools would find themselves very suddenly 
transferred to the houses of correction. These liber¬ 
ated scholars hr prisoners find nothing to induce them 

"to keep up theii new learning, or their civilised habits; 
and as for the comfort they have been accustomed to 
:4n jail, that only serves as somethin*' to contrast with 
their present misery and destitution, and reconcile 
them to the idea of going back to the pleasant bondage 
for a few months more. The pictiue drawn by Mr 
Kayhew of the liberation of the boy-prisoners from 
:<;TotbiU rieldsjns not merely effecting—it makes the 
hlocM run cold. •Their trtie i»*nishment seems only 
then to be beginning. Before being cotRlucted to the 
gate, they were tripped of tlie warm comfortable 
prison-garb, and- now stood shiveJing in their own 
ragged and scanty apparel. ‘One was without*a 
jacket, ?nd anotlier had his coat pinned uj), so as to 

* hide the tovant of a waistcoat.’ On the names being 
wflled out mom the oflflce, a little bey stepped forward, 
Ms head Boareely neaehing above the sill. *1118 crime 

. Was rcfeblng his mother; no mother came to reclaim 
'her eon. The next boywvas an old offender; nobody 
came for Mm. e The‘next was in fer breaking the 
■wiiidhwr of an old deserted factory wth stones. 

* :;4^yboay there for this ho)*? ’ 

' ‘Nd,',;8ir| ti^hodj'k' replied the warder. When^the 

ceremony was over, the word wfcs given, ‘Let them 
all go;’ and the outer g^te being opon^, the boy-- 
f ' crimlnals wmre once more at large. One of them had 
I'liis brother; and two others^ll fustian-dressed, ipd' 
"iStiistw-louking iBiappeanmee-F^-to meet him: the rest, 
'I^wed round, AS if with a vague idea of seemg some 
V fai* they knew. ‘There was, no f«» they kn^. ‘ Of 
lltit][|ekny creatures disehmgtd' that no* « 

■falhtitiji^'^ tiiothr, nor even w pown txm decent friend 
l-'wnS 4UMm‘!t‘eastve them !’\ And'so the outcasts went 
in* Company with the fustian jackets. 
Tit what-''hosnef’-H^’/h^p 
. f-i. fZ'-- 


'And; Jsod faeQ) tif, Sat thus J^streagth,; of the land is 
suffered; to turit >s«to weaMins. Mr"|ifoyhew has no 
misgivings about thC; ineaaMre ^gequis^ Jar the sfeate- 
nient o& the evfi. In the teeth of the political econo¬ 
mists, he saysi •‘rhete b hut one way to empfy our 
prisons, and that is by paying attention to tho 
outcast Miildfen of ithe Imid.' So long as the state 
forgets its paternal duty, just so long must it.cxpect 
its offspring to gr.ow up viciods agd dwhonestl and 
it is simply for our wicked neglect of the poor desolate 
and destitute little creatures about us, that our country 
swarms with what are termed “ tlie dangerous classes,” 
and our people^ tested by the national records, appear 
to he more than seimnfold as criminal as our Catholic 
neighboura in France and Belgium; For b is plain 
that if the state would hut become the foster-father 
of tl« wretched little orphans that now it leaves 
magistrates to thrust into jail, and if it. would Ihit 
train them to habits of industry and rectitude, instead 
of allowing them to grow up utterly unskilled itt 
any form of honest labour, and, moreover, thoroughly 
ignorant of all rights and duties, as well as being 
not only insensible to the dignities and virtues ot 
life, but positively taught to believe that the admir¬ 
able lies in all that is base and hideous.’ To this 
plan there are sundry well-known objections. If the 
duty of the state were limited to merely rendering 
industrial education compulsory on all the cMldren 
of iJie poorer classes, it becomes more reasopable 
and more feasible. The evil is—and that evil will 
always remain without the element of legal com¬ 
pulsion—thati notwithstanding the efforts of private 
pliilanthropy, the great majority of tho poor children 
are left in a state of savageism. So long as tliis is the 
ease, such praiseworthy efforts are of comparatively 
little use,jtbr tlie individuals, rescued for a moment, 
return, in general, to the mass to which they belong; 
and which contains their blood-relations and associates 
—in fact, tlie only acquaintances they have on the 
earth. 

It is o received axiom, that if a civilised man is 
turned among savages, he becomes a savage, and that 
if a savage is absorbed in a population of civilised men, 
he becomes a civilised man. t)n tlib fact rests the 
whole question of the reformation of juvenile criiainals. 
The social class to wliich they belong mpst|bc changed 
in habits by means of industrial education—4.hat is, the 
idle and brutally ignorant must cease to be thdigreat 
majority—or they themselves, when liberatedfuti’cm 
prisotf, must be prevented from again mixing with their 
old assiKiiates. The former of these two plans is tlie 
better, for it dries up in some measure the sources of 
habitual crime; while the latter, althongh it may load 
to the reformation of existing- criminals, leaves in 
statu qm tlie nursery from which tlieir vacant places are 
supplied. It is not only the better, but it would be the 
more popular, binee it interferes less with what Ve are 
all so justly jealous o:^ the liberty of the subjeot. To 
compel a liberated prisqp** to renounce the associates 
of his heretofore life, is virtually to extend his punish}, 
m&t to tranBjfertation from thd onljopartof the habit¬ 
able world he recognised*lis his Ijorae ,«d conotry; 
while to tender common indnstrifd eduoation eomppl- 
sory on the cbltdrea of the dregs of the people, is 
■nothing more jhan a Measure «f pdliec necessary to 
enable them to perform their duty as nfembers of the 
community to which they belong. -To leayji these 
children to ttihir own devices and/&e brntal apalfey of 
tlieir parepts, is to rear knowingly within the st^ a 
brood of satoaoo, destined to prgy npon its vital^ 
8nd*yet entitled Iqr the tews to pfcoteciicm ■ and 
nonrishimmit,' ^a 

That freglect aiMllMiociiites are teo'great prodociOT 

o1% Imbitted exmiS, il she^h r <hat the 

•majority ■ ■ of ■ ^ - ■professlodri-'^ridi^iiiM; ■|•(0ndoh 

lririt<Ck>ricn^ andvthe ot 












the boys’ piisofl iat the Abas geaewtion I 

of the a»*«i ttibe.' TheNow 
their gi«gariOus ditpositio#,foT tHi# of olnstering 
together like » colony, even in R greaP city ; and tho^ 
of the cslass w are treating of belon^fl gener^ Vomen 
as well as men, to the street-trades,\hicK leave home 
a mere slee^ing-'place, and fain% sopiyrintAidence an 
impossibility. Sorely it would be no tyrannical inter¬ 
ference, no unwiao cmling on the part of'goveinment, 
to Sweep the dilldren of tlmse parents, the offscourings 
of the most villainous lanos of London, into some 
public institution, and to compel the parents to con¬ 
tribute a portion of their daily aliowallce for alcohol to 
their education. To shew theespirit of the London 
thief, bsought up to nothing, and taking to roguerj- 
cm omore, we may quote a few lines from Mr Mayhew. 
yhey occur in his examination of a boy-prisoner ‘ with 
a frank and open countenance, and no signs of London 
ntguery impressed on his features.' Tho boy was ten 
times in prison before, and gave an acc^ount of his 
misBoings as if they were the ordinary details of a 
trade. 

‘We next inquired as to what he intended to do 
when he regained his liberty once more. 

“Do?” he answered, without the least fear, though 
the warder stood at his side. “Why, when 1 gets out 
here, I shall go tiiieving again.” 

* “But why ?” we asked. ' 

liWiy, I sliall go thieving, cos I ain’t got m'l^othcr 
way of gettin’ a living.” 

“ But won’t your father keep you ? ” said we. 

“ Oh 1 father,” echoed.the boy in a tone of disrespect; 
“ he ’ll think he’s got enough to do to keep his-sclf.” 

“ Would lie turn you from Ids door, tlien ?” was our 
next question. 

“ O no; he wouldn’t turn me out.; lle^d give me a 
.lodging and ‘vittles;’ and if I got any work, he’d do 
all he could to help me; but, you see, I don’t lily; 
work, and I. don’t like being at home neither. I seem 
to like thieving.” ’ 

We have already spoken of crime as a regular pro¬ 
fession, and stated that casual criminals form but a small 
portion of the entire body. Some curious details arc 
§dven in illustration of this fact. The profession, 
indeSd, is a very intricate one, and no prodcicucy con 
be attai^^in it without liard study and a perfect 
knowledge m its principles. The burglar, for instance, 
doe#not do his work alone: he must be in connection 
asSMii ‘ putters-up,’ to plan the robbery, witti com¬ 
panions to aid Idm, and ‘fences’ to receive the stolen 
property. A coiner must be acquainted with the 
places where he can obtain his apparatus and mate¬ 
rials, and with ‘smashers’ to pass bis manufacture 
upon the public. Kven a pickpocket goes out with a 
**stell’_to cover liim while he is doing the deed, and 
with others to whom to pass the purse vdien it is 
takJh. It is calenlated that a well-^raircd mobsman 
commits about six robberies in tho cl,iy, or on the 
aferage fifty in a week, andjiot less th.an 1000 for one 
detection r . To crush this profession, tlion, la of some 
consequence; muWt Jias b een sh'rSrn that the 
reformation qf hBbitaSF’TIfTminals is the next thing 
to hopeless, the only plan open to philanthropy is to 
nip it in the hud. Mr Maylievstliinks private pliilan- 
throp^ inadequate *0 effeotwtliis olipect^and would 
bring in the strong band of government. We demur 
to tte doctrine, as concerns an entire adoption of the 
eliildren of the dangerous classes by the state; - but in 
respect of oompulsOTy education and trai|iing to call¬ 
ings, wo believp that the law in connection with 
I philandtreipie ^urt might usefully omploji some 
I portion of its mean* and itt po^r. We repeat, if the 
f gtos^i of eriuie is t(j^ chedEed, tre,would require, 

* «s a oiatter poltee, to swe^ fAn the streets 
•t^rioty of: vkgrant and wholly or partially neglected- 
childten-^-seuding -theqi-'to at^oql the OKpente Of 


pardbts, or, if need'brf the; i^iah i; waitii^g . 

till the wretched uifehini hare begun «;<t^>»e of vi&. ’ 
Thia plmmay be Galley hamh, .ttncot^l#til^nal, and 
so fortffi , Be so. The alternative islwfere, ns—-a 
host oft criminals, Ihe torment of sft^y, iBttd.’itoo ‘ 
repressfon of vdioai by ordinary and g<MAlied |^&i||h- 
ments has, fro« presetf appearanges^ signalty faiisid>:‘ - 

' —' ’ - ^ ^ nirl. .IW . . ..f.l.l. ;*■ 

eilRISTMAS-EVE AH*THE GEBMAN;' 

BLIND 

CnBrsTJaas-BYE, a#is now well-known, is the grwti; 
day of all ’the year in Glermany: it is the 
looked fmwasil to, and prepared for by all classes, and 
oelebrat(St'in every family, every institution or eqsci-; 
munity. It is, liowever, with esfecial reference to 
Christ’s aifjiearaiice on earth in the form ^ a child,. 
more particularly regarded ns a children’s Teast; arid 
it is in this light thj|t it assumes its deepest meaning,* 
and acquires its moat poetical associations. On the 
hirthd.ay of the Holy Cliild—the pattern of chiidish 
purity, the guardian of childish-innocence, and tb% 
in-eachcr of childlike huni'li^—all thg littfe^ones of 
'His flock are to be niado glad ; are>to fed, e^u befoire 
they can understimd or appreciate it, how^intimatelj^* 
His spirit is connected with all their joys. Tlwrefore, 
wherever children lu-o united, eittiei by the ties^of 
I relationship, tiie claims of education, or the bonds of 
benevolence, there the tree burns more brightly, the 
gifts are more numerous and varied, tlie mirth loader, ' 
and the surprise more startliil|r. Eronx tlie princes and 
princesses in the palate, down to tlie pauper-child in 
the workliqpse, every little German heart beats witli 
joyful anticipation at the approach of Cliristmas-em , 

The images impressed on tlie mind by this festitid.' 
remain engraven there for life, and arc associated with.: 
the tenderest and brightest recolleotions of childhiocMd. 
The grown-np son, who has for years been absent 
from ilia German home, still recalls the fl&ppy scone 
of former days, wlienever Christuias-cre comes round.: 
he contrives, if x>oBsible, to send 4is parents some: 
trifle to swell the amount of surprises, or at anyrate, \ 
calculates carefully that Ids letter of affection and con-- ’ 
gratulation may arrive on thsft day. On that day the 
aged mother thinks of lier children scattered abroad in 
the world, and not without melancholyMiwells on the 
past, when she assembled them ail round tlie lighted 
tree, and was the mmiater of their gasatest joys, On 
tliat day many a l^part^hat has* sought a home , in 
other land^and is fain to own tiiem a more prosperous, 
abode, longs to be once more amicjjjt the merry groups 
in ids German Borne, singingt German songs, eating 
Ciernsan fare, enjoying the cordial hospitality, the 
unrestrained ciseerfulness of German societiy ‘ 

It was not till a few years ago that I by an oppoA 
tunity or wituesaing this season in aU itswue German 
bearingsaand became aware bow intimately, tlie interest ; ; 
connect^ with it pervades every phase of society in"' 
Germany. Eor weeks befero Christmas, eVe^.hcm8e-;;i 
wife is busy planning, calcuifiting, purchasing, pol ,to;:; 
mention bakingiand brewing. - She has to flnd|m^ 
wants and wishes of iroslKuad, cldidten, »and 
and secretly endeavours to provide for their gro^iflejii- 
tionwhen tlie great day arrives. The younger ' 

of the family have each'their aeoiets; and, 
hands and heads full of fancy-work iff dlffertuillix^— 
slippers, collars, cushioiu, purses, 
fike—all of which .mast be completed heftn^^^.C 
Every|tTadesman knows that Ms wjll sutite: 

if he Ibes not finish tlie artofle .qrdimdi^ami send hone 
the goods ^n the impiiittant dBjr,; iE^ry houieiwiiidl 
servant, every labourer’s wffe, .{wmhl consider ik >» 
crying sin to leave one coriwri-Uf ;iiw bouto uqsq^ 
one wmdow'undeanect, far ' -H 

- ; Many .:p«Mto '. ;iw^ttMdi^:'-:!n;,:'w 
\olence is busy to supply tilings domestio^^Hp^ 











4eni^;%iror(l an iatete$tiij0? ipeettacl^ 6q tUU 

invjte a nmnejtoqa •iro'w'd of Yi«itbri, 
not fllq^oist ereiybody buay ai hoift^'td seelc 
it^uscmoht abroad. Ae a stranger, ^nd d^s^Ous 
»eing the ilecntiar features of ilie booKtry, I glad^ 
iivaiM toyieifiof an opptjrtutiity offered me to Hritnesa 
tlie \Be»rAecr»nj 7 , ,Qt distributfen of Christinas pre¬ 
sents at the Biiqd Asylam.*' This took place at half¬ 
past foar o’clock in tlie aflernpon; and as I walked 
with a friend through the town,' wo could not but 
notido thejunustial njr of business iind expectancy that^ 
peryaded every countenance we nfct. Thercastrode M 
' peasant-woman oargylng n heavy laden bag’apd baskets' 
nn4 ntOreorer, a prettily ornamented stand^'^gg/pers 
: lay over her shoulder. Here ciiine a gentieftufi hold- 
ilig bn illrconceal^.flower-vase or other ornament for 
his lady’s^table. There again w-alked a poo^ man, witlt 
j a small flr-trSs in one hand, and some toys ju.st bought 
, at the'fair in the c*her. On nrqving at the asylum, 
which is situated just outside the town, w**were shewn 
into^a'lnrge hall, containing at one end a few benches 
(.for visitors, whilst the greater part was left open for 
the rcce^fon ef the innuites of the asylum. Opposite 
the door stood a tree, not brilliantly illuminated, yet' 
'^supplying the principal light of the apartment. Along 
tlie whole of one side of the hall were arranged narfow 
tJbles, completely covered with various articles pre¬ 
pared for the blind children; and at one end stoia! an 
organ. Soon after we had taken our seats on one of 
the|benehe8, the inmates of the asylum were admitted, 
abhut forty, in number. ' As they came in, almost all 
seemed to have eiiflicicnt perception of light to be 
attracted by the lighted tree, and to turp their eyes 
I inypluntarily in that direction. No doubt their imagi- 
I Rations bad been worked upon by previous description, 
i for many gavp signs and gestures of surprise, and 
even nttered sounds of delight, as they seemed t^> 
catch a glimpse of the emblem of the festival. Not- 
wfthstandiny this excitement, however, they ranged 
themselves in ti perfectly quiet and orderly manner 
round the argan^the girls on one side, tlie boys on the 
■ other, and conducted themselves with the greatest 
propriety. After them came in the 'Urcctor, w head 
i manager of the institunon, and took his place at an 
I elevated reading-desk. At a signal given by him,' the 
i ' lorgah, at whieh one of tiie blind youths was seated, 

' atrudjk' up a hymn, joined by tlie voices of all the 
cliildrenj who performed this and several other pieces 
. in A very superior ifianncr, iMt oiqp'’ keeping tlieir parts 
wito perfect correctness, but putting muchbfeeling and 
spirit into their soqp^s. 

The blind arc remarked to be often gifted witii a 
fthe musical ear, and thofr voices are also very*ofted 
■rich and'meitbw, and capable of high cultivation. In 
^ this institiMon, music is regarded as one of riie prime 
levers; for mpr'oving and civilising riiese unfortunate 
cliildreh; and infinite pmns are. taken to proenre tliem 
the best instniction, and to make them familiar with 
the best compositions. The x>leces, on tliis occasion, 
were admirably cAosen, feeing of a solemn yet animated 
chart^BT; there were some short portions of the 
d/esskt. and at last, a beaittiM fragment of Chiller’s 
.^ng ^ Ms JSe//—-namely, the prayer for pea<|p. 
between the songs came an interesting little episode; 

jittle girl, dressed in wlfifo, and shewing by Imr 
'.irfole'bearing that she belonged tp a diflerent class 
jgpf^ i^iety from her companions in misfprtane, wi^ 
P^%ht forward by the dlrwtor,, to whom she clung 
affectionate bashfulneis, and repeated ajHiretty 
in a clear and sweet Voice. Slie not 
but jiving in the netahbourhood, 
at stated times tq eqjoy some pf the 
dn8ttptK®li'|»eeW adapted to her (spndition, and in 
' Itm'^nfltntule fielpj^nMa^eemed td attfaot tlie #ynii- 
d wa»,'wa<d».;'Str«cfc bi;^ip.: 


young jj^ormers.^ These poffifSBildrea; freed from the 
distnrbinjJ inftaendri pawMd^ the, sight if toew faces 
and vari^ obje^SglMlimed iibeiiy engrossed -ifitb the- 
task thqy hadhand, and stood perfectly stilV. the 
words, and notes brtheir sonp as present to tlieir mind’s 


eye as if tliey Iqw been able to read them oflT from a 
book. I citnnpt. say, however, that tliefr appearance was 
pleasing, so for as j 1 ,p;rm is concerned; they are, 

for so grpyr uj,py*Vjeii)ga, iwscued from filth 

B,( IS simply for 'e affliction has arisen out of the neglect 
and desfeiteent of vicibus, ignorant, or brutal parents j 
I swoefore, their whole aspect often denotes a sickly 
‘i .institution, and their awkward figure and ungainly 
movements liear the <stamp of a rude origin, wliiist 
their very homely attire is not calculated to add. any- 
grace to their exterior. ‘Nevertheless It was highly 
interesting to ace the wonderful effect that music cap 
produce in elevating the mind, and even the expres¬ 
sion, and to listen to the clear, soft, and deep totie.s 
proceeding from those clumsy forms, and speaking of 
a Soul alive to nobility of sentiment. 

The singing liavi’ig ceased, the . director—a short 
plain little man, witii a finely developed brow and 
bright twinkling eyes—read a brief address, suitable 
for tlie season, concluding with a prayer; and tlieii, 
descending from his rostrum, he proceeded, witii tho 
aid of the tcaclicrs connected with the institution, and 
a lady who lias the superintendence of the domestu! 
depny.mcnt, to lead the children to the tables spmad 
' for them, and at which a certain sjiace w.-is marked off 
and numbered for each recipient. Poor things ! tliey 
could sec nothing of tlie various objects laid out before 
tliem—the brigiit colour or the delicate pattern couhl 
not attract their attention or gratify their sense; yet 
tliey were, I am well assured, at that hour as happy 
as any children possessing all tlie power of sight could ^ 
possibly be. ' Loud were the shouts of joy, as they, 
apread tlieir hands over their xiortioii of the table,’aud 
caught hold of new and unexpected treasures; tlien 
was tliere clapping of hands, beating of breasts, jump¬ 
ing, and merry peals of laughter whenever a new 
discovery was mad,e amid the heap. 

The gifts had been sclo'ited with wonderful discretion 
and adaptation to the peculiar exigencies of tlio case. 

. All the other senses were to be gratified, sinc-e light 
W .18 denied, so there were whistles and fife^Ppii's pipes 
and drums', bells and Jews-harps, for tlio 'hearing; 
scented soap, scent-bottles, and bags, for the stfeell; 
ginger-bread, apples, and nuts, for the taste; srawililif-* 
round balls and polished marbles, for the touch.; Nothing 
seemed to give more universal pleasure than these last 
—little boys and great girls seemed alike to delight in 
rubbing them between tlieir hands, stroking them 
against their faces, and kissing them with their lips. The ^ 
inusic.a1 instruments were immediately put into.autioii, 
so that tlie din of varied discordant sounds hc^ame 
quite deafening. *■ Strange to say, the eatables were 
regarded with less interest than any other object, and I ' 
did not see a single child devouring greedily its eake%r 
sweets. Clothing being provided by the establishment, 
necdlsary articldS of dress are twwuilBtributed at this 
season; but only little ext'rSl^fhat appeaxTBth'ef in tlio 
light of luxuries, are admitted amongst the Christmas- 
gifts. Warm comfortew,-muffeteea, and gloves, and a 
pair of olaiffic ggrters, fill to msAy a one’s slmre, and 
loud were the expressions of joy elicited by tlieir dis¬ 
covery. The elder g'nris also had collars and 
ribboDS to he worn on state, occasions,; and Shewed, by 
tile eager pleasure with wiiich they examined them, 
tliat nven want of sight does not render the ,sei ipsch- 
siblo tS tiw charms offiOery. One giri asfcld 
colour her ribbon was ijanif'krfieit I replied that -u was 
blue, I Ohr- she pxeSlalmifei ‘ thakdji my fitvoarite cwtir! ’ 
vet alie never ImIi any peN!eptkm’vO,f 


our with tke! beauties of that place. 






.CaAMBBBiS’S JOlTIljiAIi. 


•Tlie younger cluJdrei^bad various toysJ|^inepjiil% tops, 
carts, dolls,^&c,• 7 ^and wiiiist every die dwne4 a basket 
of some Imll. One end^ihe Ion was /et Out 
for a few elderly pensioners, who mH “wen admitted for 
life'into the Bsytiinu l^se also their %^re of 
presents, and^liewed their satisfacti^in'n calmer hut 
not less gratifying manner. One old ^man^as espe¬ 
cially ddighted with a little,JtnAObOr <t;(^ercd basin, 
that had fallen to her Jot. \! ns^ie told us, 

She lelt it all over, admired the_sni*,^ , 
surface, and the symmetry of its f*m, anit^im «vjon- 
tired of taking off and putting on l^e cover, wnro..,., 
fitted so nicely. She had \iiso received a bag, and,,id' 
■spite of her blindness, did not fall to fall upon us to 
admire tHe prettiness of the pattern and the harmony 
of the colours. The director,'tiie tcaclibrs, and the lady 
b%fore mentioned—a most pleasing, active, little woman 
—went about among the party, sympathising witli 
each, and pointing out the uses and lieautios of tlio 
varlojis' articles, the director especially evincing, by his 
kind and paternal tone, and tlio different manner in 
which lie addressed himself to (MTercnt individuals, 
tlic warm afibetionate interest' he felt for all, and 
the insiglit be had gained into tlic character of each. 
The visitors also were permitted to walk about and 
inspect everything, yet the children appe.ared to feel 
iio| the slightest restraint, hut gave free vent td their 
joy in a perfectly natural manner. 

\Miien ample time had been allowed them for^xa- 
niiiiiug all they had received, tliey were marshalled 
out of the room again, laden with their newly acquired 
riches, wliicli many of them were unable to carry off 
tliemsolves; and as they walked past liiin, the director 
again spoke a word of encouragement or sympathy to 
c.icli, and many a one stopped to press his hand 
affectionately, and to say once more how •deliglitful 
nad been the treat. \Vc offered our thanks and con¬ 
gratulations to this gentleman, wtiu then explained* 
to us tlic great value tic set on tliis festival as a 
means of softening and«Ievnting the character of tiie 
unfortunate lieings committed to Ins charge, who often 
came to liira in a state of degradation liaruly raised 
above that of brutes, and required the most careful 
training to call fortli the liighcr and nobler faculties of 
tlioir<'nature. Having heartily wished liini furtlier 
success in ^^liilanthropic labours, wo hastened away 
to the Bescheerung awaiting us at home. As we 
h urrim along the now dark streets, it was a pleasure 
tiffilfcssau miwonted illumination in most of tlio 
houses, in many of wiiicli even tiie little attic window's 
shewed that soractliing was going on in liouour of the 
holy feast. 


TH15 MONTH: 

• 8C1BS0E AND 
A raw important and interesting papers have been 
roaiTat the meetings of the Rhyal Society: one com- 
^lunichted by M.* ExgajnS^quard, is on r^snbjcct muah 
talked of by physiologisn^iiMlely, that muscular fibre 
can he ac^ oil by light without the aid of nerves. 
Hiiiler mentions it as a phenomenon that liad come 
under his observation ;«hut lateiffanatomjsts ftpudiated 
tlic notion, and it dropped into the limbo of forgotten 
things.* It has, however, been quietly resuscitated 
within the past quarter of a (»ntury, and now takes 
its place among demonstrated facts. M. BrovAi Sb^quard 
«8 known as a careM phsiurver; and his exferi- 
Jnents prove tiiat eomo portiots otouscular flbIren-Hie 
iris of tilleye«for eaamipil^eum ra&ct^ VliK^inde- 
pendeiitfy of any refiex action 8f tne nerveii H^eHr 
conflrmiqg former esperiemma. The effect ie j^tnneed 


by the illuminating j^'|oalyT'it|je;chemical and hcA 
rays remain neuttS/ Aid not least remarkaWe ia the 
fact, that^i^ho kis of an oel shewed snsceptible 
of the mccltemeht 'sixteSn days after tpe'eyes were 
rcmorcll ffon^ the entature's head. §9 &r ns is i yet 
known,^IiIS‘muscle is the only one.which, tight 
thus takes effect; and dicncefortli, the’statement that 
‘muscular fibre may be ^mqlatc®’*itliout the inteip«, 
vuntion o£ nerves,' will have tu|he redhived among tlio. 
trnifiis of physiology. • , • 

The‘Society have held their amiiyersary meetings 
I jid recognised themnerits of certain savafia by .tiie 
IV nrd or ncihits.. The l^imforfi Medal was given;, 
to' Pasteur, of Lille, 18r his remarkable 

opficfl|P^i>ar(nies; one of tlic Itoyal Medals to 
fessor William Thomson, of Glasgow, for eleotro’ 
dynamical investigations, wliicli have distinguished 
him among pliysical pliilosopliers; the,^th#r to Sir 
John Bicliardson—tlie friend and Jried companion of 
arctic Krankhn—for Itls contributions to natural history 
and physical* geography; and the Copley Medal, 4he 
honour of Iionours, to M. Henri MilnerEdwards, of 
Paris, for his researches in toAparativc auatomy and 
zoology. ^ 

The last pubiislieil part of the Transactiuns of the 
Ef^gl Irish Academy contains a paper of nearly ,S06 
pages, by Mr Kobert Mallet, ‘ On the Physical Coud^ 
tions involved in the Construction of Artillery, and on 
some hitherto unexplained Causes of tiie Destruction of 
Cannon in Service.’ Tiic series of investigations, of 
whicli this paper is tiie resultf was beguu while ^le 
liussian war was raging, and they sheiv the hand of a 
master. Amid much that is dry anu technical, tliere 
arc iiitcrestini' iiistorieal and meclianical details; and' 
we find tlie' structure of iron treated of-r-the causes of. 
drooping at tlie muzzle—the molecular condition before* 
and after use—the effects of local expansion by heat-rr. ; 
causes of bursting, and fifty otlier valuable .matters,. 
We call attention to the subject, as it involiwMirs.t-rate 
scientific considerations wliicli, as experieoce lias sliewQ, 
are not to bo neglected with impunity Tl^e disposi¬ 
tion to adopt Mr Mallet's suggestions is niapirest;at. 
Woolwich, from the recent trials of artillery; and we 
shall sliortly hear of tlio batteri^pK one of the floating 
iron-batteries at Shoeburyiiess, in wliicli the ‘ monster 
giin ’ will take a part. Sund^ adventumgy officers 
have volunteered to remain on hoard wlilTo the firing 
goes on. Will they wait the result of ^monster ball! 
A riflc-sholt has been jA'troffiiccd whigiq^red from the 
shoulder, wiligblow u^poiraer at a distance of 1800 
yanls. ; : 

Opinions are stiU divided as to 9he advanta;^ ,*f ■ 
Mr Bessemer’s process for making malleable iron? A 
trml nftde at the Llanelly Tinplate -Work^pioved 
eminently succestfal as regards sheet-iron ;jR iilirQuld . 
bear ‘twko doubling without cracking.’^ A new v 
method of making^tcel was tried at Messrs licpni^e; 
works — aff Austrian invention — whereby pigriroa 
granulated in cold water, miked with prushed ore end 
peroxide of manganese, is Jonirerted^ into excellent 
steel. A paper on the two processes is set doy^fpr 


reading at the Scfiiety of No lack of wo* l^s; 

the men of iron, espccimly Irtliey undertake tff r(^ 
the fars for the BuSsjian railways. . 

The giving of a gold metkil Oy the Society!of Am; 
to Mr C. W. Williams, for an Essay On tlio'!1^9io^ 
Nuisance, leads us to express our ophuOn that we 
shall never have anything like a clear.'iMfepsphere 
in Loniton till the chimneirs of private! houses, as 
Well as pose of furnaces and steetn-hoatih,:are'made 
to consume their own smoke. wanted 

is a grate Hot less effideht, recently, 

contrived by Dr Arnott, but I^si' ftMtly, and m^ 
suitable for ordinary liear tlmt, 

an approach tp this, deslcli^tuipi is already in, 
market ij atill thefis irpt^i^f rooiq for improvenfwt 













aaratto iQTieiitox 

■kail produce the required ^ici^ We think, tint; 
Jtto. capahUitiee of fiienjlay nave not'.vet been andr : 
'etaitljr teetM, and ahould like to se? clay*^replacea 
all in onepiee»^to admit of eaej-yfixing— witli nothing 
metallfc ah(^* ^vhent excqit the bai'e^ TPhe wonomy 
of clay over iioh is great. l%e autiioiitiee are alive 
tO 'the qneatiOtty and a Cagqpluibn udder the Board 
of Health ia appointed. ^0 viait aome of our midland 
apd -norlhieni manufabcuring towns, to inquire into, 
aiid'examine all the smoke>coiisuming flreplacea they 
can haartuf. If, ik is aaid, coal^is about to he die- 
covered near Loudon, tlie sooner improxeidente ami^ 
made the better. • * ‘ ' , 


1 imH if i'iiirii‘T w-'iHi]iriT~iiriMM0M1lT'Mf T I iiy* lll'-iLf 


rdfeeiktly been comrived. The apparatus constructed 
on a large ecede, J mounted bn wlieels for convenience 
of ti^spor^ and by turning a wincb, may tje raised to 
,ftiU height, mus forming a temporary tower, with a 
man standing on a*6mall railed platform m the top.— 
A' pew diving instrument, the invention of M. Dan- 
dnmn; has been tried in the Thames near Westminster 
Bridge, which ohviatesathc inconveniences of the pre- 
tent'c^hersdme diving-dress. The diver is covered 
io the w^t by ah air-tight glazed 'bell, to wliich a 
hireatliing and a speaking tube are attached. A stream 
of air : driven down the former by a small fan, is^on- 
Btaatly passing across the diver’s month, and escapes 
op thC:speaking-tube, and through this latter, messages 
Sum instructiona may be instantaneously conveyed 
firein above or: below. , Tlio diver is ballasted by a 
leaden saddle, on wlikh he aits, mid can walk about 
with great facilitf. 

^ The Atlantic Telegraph Company announce their 
hope of laying the submarine cable from Ireland to 
ViStewfoundland before the end of 1857, or by the spring 
bf 1868. The whole of the capital, L.350,000, is 
subscribed for. Of the shares whicli are L.IOOO eaeh, 
lot are taken in London; 88 in the United States; 
86 in Liverpool; 37 in Glasgow; 28 in Manchester; 
4 each in Tewkesbury and Brighton; and one each in 
Hottinghaln an8 Leamingtonl Government undertake 
to pay L.14,000 a year for the use f>f the line—their 
messages, and tlios^^'j^.he United States goveniraent 
(if required), to have priority over all others. They 
■will, moT|oyer, lend shi^is to assist in laying down the 
'dabl^ andm taking such furtlier soundings as may 
: he desirable. The provisional directors, as we hear, 
Thave accepted"Cbnder8 for the talking and shipping of 
hhe cable by May next. FAim a|iw York te Newfound- 
^lond the telegraph is already complete; abd .a message 
has been flashed Aom one to the c;;fher—1700 miles— 
add bn answer returifod in fifteen minutes. According 
: to csIc*latioii, the Atlantic Telegraph will rfflmitw 
• flOiOOQ Ibrds being flashed in twenty-four hours. It 
in^ seen^te to repeat that this is an age of mechani- 
";cal wohdm; hut it is impossible fo contemplate the 
; of the Old and the New continents fly a line of 
;teire, admitting of hourly inteicommunication, without 
fiteli^ of unusdal emptibn. 

' > 6itWilliam %ow Harris, whose lightning-conductore 
pteflti tbe.&itish navy, bps fitted ene of his conduc¬ 
tors^ board It Cherbourg, with a view 

to Qieir general introduction into the h'rendi i%vy. | 
^ has also read a pap^, shemng the nature and j 
importance of the subject, before the Acaidemy at ; 

i the dangers of navigation by all means be ! 
dhteluished. It, appears that marked success Jias 
';sdj|pesdy attended the meaps employed round mir coasts 
fmr the saving ef life in shipwreck. In fess, the 
' W|e»« w of lives lost, 689 rin 1854, 

; Slfea Joist,* 1549 : in 1866, rrecks, 1141} 
'ltv«sle«^.469.; .But for that fatel wreck of the end- 
Mansdes, near tUb Lhuffd, the lives 
'dJiii;;%.numhered. hui 'a Ihw heyemd 
' *'r ■’ [ ' ' 


Afiiwnoticea|hlo geolt^ealphejlbmena hiave oeoiWrcd.^ 
A parthpf laboufers workingJi^ ba8ia-slw.pediheilow, 
at a placb caK^l %hioa, afamt twenty-flyp Miles from 
Retn», We« ten^K»?^a*fcung of tliegrounC Ti^y 
fled, jrjie eart|| opened, and black smoke poured out) 
}t til®" 'sank^ anc salt-watel rose in ths hollow, and 
now forms a laCe more than a thousand mbtres in 
extent. This gUf>y bw due to. the earthquake in the 
Levant^ whidh, as appears by the most recent accounts, 
was utmsiMlly destructive.—Il!e Ikoeeedinga of iht 
Royal Dublin contains particulars of the slipping 

of a bog at KUm^eady, King’s County, in June lost. 

: One hundred and fifty acres are buried by the slip, 
and a gap is Ifit thi^ feet deep and a mile and a 
half in length.—A failure is reported in some of tlie 
Cheshire briiictsprings which have been flonring ibr 
ages, and the upper stratum has fallen in; but it is 
said in explanation that there is no real failure, there 
being rock-salt enough to last another thousand years, 
and that the falling in hag occurred only wh^ the 
rock was dissolved; 

We bear from Holland that the value of the’land 
so long cove^ hy flie Baariemmer Meer, is increasing 
at a rate which insutes repayment of all the outlay for 
the drainage in a comparatively short time. Good crops 
of colza and rye have been grown, awd the potatoes 
are exeelleut. Two farms of considerable extent are 
cstabl^hed; two large villages ore being built, and the 
district is traversed by two good roads. No ill conte- 
queqces were experienced from intermittent feve^ a» 
was dreaded when the surface was first laid bare, and 
the numbers of dead fish had no other effect than to 
fertilise the soil. No objects of natural history or of 
antiquity were discovered. Holland has now two or 
three parishes more than she had four years ago. 
Leyden and Haarlem disputed possession of the newly 
won territory; hut the government lias decided that it 
shall form a district by itself. Amsterdam, relieveff 
ifroui the danger once threatened by the nicer, is laying 
on a supply of drinkable water from the downs or sand¬ 
hills along the sea-shore. It is.vrortliy of remark, that 
the sources in these hills, though copious and of good 
quality, are most of them below the level of the sea. 
Having seen with our own eyes the 8uee.esB achieved 
by the Dutch, we ore tlie more gratified to hear that 
the work of drainage and reclamation of the proposed 
new county in Uie Great Norfolk eBtuar;^ia once more 
resumed. And we may surely hope that vviUi such a 
success in view, no more will be said about thetllssex 
' marshes as being a hindcrance to the mighty schqgsoifer 
discharging the sewage of London into thp North Sea. 

Tiie Admiralty have granted permission to Lieuten¬ 
ants De Crespigny and Forbes to make surveys and 
explorations in Borneo.—Major Burton (the pilgrim to 
Mecca) and Captain Speke are on their way to attempt 
further discoveries in Eastern Africa; they have with 
them a small portable iron boat, and. hope to navigate 
Lake Nyassi,—A beginning has bwn made Sn the 
survey of the Euphrates Vteley for the proposed rail¬ 
way. 'rhe cost is estimated at about L.9000 a mile; 
and an anticipatory notion of traffle has been formed 
i from the fact,‘that 120 0 l^ eie-sWBials and horses pass 
a certwn bridge over fflff^rontes q,very day. The 
ancient port of Seleucia, at the mouth of the Orontes, is; 
to be the port for th* modem railway traffic.—A party 
‘of United* States savflns are kbout to'undertake a 
I scientific exptoration of Soutii America. So many 
years, have elapsed since Humboldt’s and Borland’s 
celebrated visit, that it is believed much good may 
accrue to .science from another weil-conduct^ exjtefi*' 
tion. liie chain of the Andes wil], be included in ^ 
expiation.—Late arrivais from the antipodes bring* 
word that the Htm^ Mlanders, numbering ^ male# 
and loss feajalM, arf now*S(Sffely settled in , 

htane^n Nprihik Mli&d. They leaded on the 8tU of 
iMt wd thnougd ia» kindness df 















poni^ gan-cKRiii(^ 

‘ lUjsljf to be nie! 




aovernnient atttl!grttiei2()00 sheep, iSOjbad of l@sheipaiwessionB 

20 .boraes, arffl'a‘year’B>inj>ply of pirdv^iions jyS^ed toast ctm, and 

fbr theknrt.V A vessel luwbroii®ht in eitfier services . 

tvro spars of Kaiiti pine, ItSsh HlfFffct long and 84_ :..:... . 1 ; ,. 

inchbs.diameter, without a knot. Oai# wiereljtod^ mrtw . 

at PoWfemouth^nd will, ilns suppos^be-used iot the ANiJESTOES vP -.THE JE^MESwS’. 
royal yacht.-^The king of Siam has iratt® a letter in Tnn dignified tfenrons who in the prewnt day, vaBi 
English to the President of. the ItSyal Asiatic Society uponne atmealrtljte;noao»bt,nEttt48if^>wnt|)K>iq,.ft8i> 
(in London) returning. thanks for thes.honour' of valets of "Cjuvalry, who, after toipg thgir apiiiting aff 
haying been ele(Aed an honorary raembir Tff the; the*flsible, cleared all awny, mid wk up their mastoPa 
I Society, and promising md. With the letter he sends daughter, or one of her •noble comcAnioKs, to' dance.. 
’ two books, which were prepared by qpe oHns nephews. But it is not fair t^ Jeames to rej^rd lum Ite in the. 
and printed at the royal press, for the instruction of position, of arcf^angpl rninec^ on tiie contrary,'he has 
the Siamese in English.- JIls majesty shews an appre- risen to his pf^esent eminencei'iUm asvery humble, and. 
elation of our literature and scienc#, rare in on Asiatic; indeed abifi^cfinditian. TJie valets allud^ tOvalthou^' 


and somtf of hie subjects aro so alive to the true people have been misled by the naix^, were ho pred- 


principles of commerce, that Siamese vessels aro alxiut ecssors of hig: they were aspirants orkhighthood, whdl! 
topsail direct for England, instead of limiting thefn- pushed the professionals from their stoSs, «nd pOT- 
selves the trade with Singapore.*—A scrap of formed in their stead flie duties of tospitmity; and so\ 
information, very remarkable if true, has re^hed honourable w^re such^uties deemed, that, as we read 


us frjm Adelaide; namely, that the fall of rain is in Villehardouin, the son of the Emperor of the Egst 
increasing in proportion to the peoelpg and settlement was styled the Valet of (jonstantinopie. ■ 


of the colony. 


Jeames’s ancestors oLthe •ftUIrtCMth century 


i We have again to report satisfactory progress in called Chamberlains, were in a very diiferelit pos(p[bB,:aS' | 

I ft!onomic geology in India. The Asiatic Society of we find by a singular and rare old bllck^etteg treatise^' i 

i Bengal arc receiving from every province speciimons of of the date i60C-1508 (Wynkin de Worde), a copy of ' ] 
iron and copper ores, of coal, mineral-waters, clays, which is to be found among Bishop More’s curioiais : 
an(J fossils. Of the last, an interesting specim^ was bopks, in the public library at Cambridge, and y^iefr:;' 
found^ near Kooshalgur, by Professor Oldliam; and treats of household matters in that age. It inclu^ 
j the uillagers having lieen urged to search for othei^ certain directions to the principal servants in their 
i they all forthwith became coiieetors, and spent thdr several duties. Those to the Viliamberlaln’ are es^te- . 

spare hours in what they called the ‘harvest of cially quaint, and worthy of quotation. It will to noted! 

I bones;’ and in tills way the museum at Calcutta is among other tilings, that this geiftleman's master I 

I being enrielied with numerous specimens ‘of inam- is spoken of«8 liis ‘soveraynea’ and this appears tu- , 

i malians and reptiles of the tertiary period.’ Besides have been tlie customary title, for although the indi^ 
i tlicse, the Society have received a specimen of a new vidual actually referred to was probabiy a powerful* ■ 
Jfind of rock, ‘alum porphyry’—tliat is,•porpliyry noble—in that day and more than a century later ' 

: containing aJuminitc from the hills bordering the pro- st.yied a prince—the tract tells us in its title-page. Idtat; 
j vince of Eoh Kicu, in China. Tlie deposits of this'>tlie instructions it contains were intend®!?*for ,tlte ; 

; mineral are said to be really inexhaustible: about sen'ice of a prince or ants ofAer estate. tleameSy ttoiU-; 
COOO tons of alum me made on tiie spot every year. , fore, lias not only risen, but his master has fallmit and ; 

In connectioitl with this alum district, we may notice great is the fall from a sovereign te a mdri guv’nfflfc 
a jihcnomenon that occurred in the periodical typlioon Let us proceed, however, to tlie daily duties of ai . 
of last September. The storm was preceded by a rising gentleman's gentleman ‘ "vuth century. : i 

of the ^ water in wells an|l“UpTingB for many, miles ■ ,4. " '.I 

inland.* Tlie sea, raised by tlie fierce wind, was driven The chamberlain must be lUygent and^deanlie iu: 


01 last September, The storm was preceded by a rising gentleman's gentleman ‘ "vuth century. : i 

of the ^ water in wells an|l“UpTingB for many, miles 4 '.I 

inland.* Tlie sea, raised ^tlie fierce wind, was driven The chamberlain must be i^ygent andgdeanlie iu 

over a huiij^^ square inscs of the shore-country, with his office, with hit heade kemhed [combed], and see tHat 
great loss of life and property, aud 'STMlield from ye have a cleane shyrt^ireech, pettict^ and doublet. 
r eturiH ng by the sarao'violent cause, while a^‘belt Brusho first your soveiJynes hosen %ld!m and without^' 
oWBS..* was laid dry between it and the oce ^lone [shies] Vh cleane. lAnd at morne.^: 

arise, warnifc 


r e tuni ng by the sarao'violent cause, whilci'^*'"“'v-belt, I.Bnishe first your soveif^nes hosen uytRTn and without!' 
oWStS..* was laid dry between it and the oce ^lone [shies] lb cleane. lAnd at morne^: : 

To return from this long flight into foreig arise, warm^Ais sbyrt by the / 

An Art Exliibition is ppen in ISdinburgli, . - .. ^ '' j*Lthi4- 

I alike to artist and . It compr . * 

^"r.rBX,%e «»■ ffTStSiS. 

is which prdllipw^lrtli# ® > w,f„re the Insti- for warnie watere, ana ais . ^ asfeS of yo®’’ 


, free from 
open the 


new year wfth vn^.^^ sov|raini’s closet [pew 


and perse- So^ 

“ A Photoscrapbic SocietyXamtor. and oait: «e 


:^ill be 


thin the past Jew; wOk^ B 

:phtc classCSii^ bolstere 

at 'Vifto’toicli, they iBav bo ^le to 1 fetheres. 


the hed-tlieu 

bolstere and 

fetheros. ■*'* * Th&l^' • 







tU© cupljdatfl*, an^ 'fo the Vjojdb 
tliOTe tre ft gfeode fyre bi^%. • ♦ * 
t)tea, vheii j-olw »ov«erMii6 talj^ of foffj^j 
-'j^no, and tarynga byn> a niaatel, for tf kepo Ip'ia from 
' isoldiij ihea Vrenge hym to the ]^re,!ond tajc^of [oflfj 
ht^shose a(^ o'/s hpsen—then take a fkyre ^rchiefe 
Joj^rchjs JlRlibitps] and kembe [qomb] his heade nnd 
on hys k«sfgWfei Ids bouet^tlien spredde 
do^e ids bed—Jay tliadieade 'slietes aiid ye pillowes. 

; And when y fcoverSfy^ie is to Jtted, drawe y?e curtjns, 
titen seo bo ‘inorter' or wax* or ‘perthours ’ 

]'i^y-^tls?n arho'put dog. or’cat^k^d looke there be 
vlteysina & vessels,,set nere unto your 8o ;erayne— 
them take your %ve mahncrlie, that yoitr sorcralno 
. take his rest inerrilie. 

pSj''1 

' Tho tjnbrter’ flC the ‘i)erchour8*»'erc probably some 
^apedes of lights, 08 they arc enumerated ih connection 
..with wsufc,"'-,:'' ■ . 

M t icseoniiewhat' aurpTising: tbednd the servant of 
pbU of rank irecbrnmended to attenjf his master 
^h^ Jiead cpnihedi but ic is actually astounding 
;te ‘ ind ,tl»e peet ci bql^ jbaron of that iron period, 
^ywhbm>|re Usually piCtsire to ourselves in armoured 


as .attirgil in ‘petlicote, stconacher, gowne, 
^^^j^aUd niiuateri’artiolee of dress now so essentially 
•toeSned:!^ thejfoir , A servant, too, in the pibeent 
P^ief the.d’et^e^* eley^^ would cause some little 

Tifftiiii'iiilSriit Jn «' .sM<hf. 1 samA«t*« t^mfoks .Itv flenennw ItimcKelf 


>Asfo 3 Crt!]^'^iifilus by asterisks, tliat i$ merely 

dbdntep ofTSome uninteresting detail; for, in point 
'at fact,' it' would seemifluni tiie. instr^ictions that 
i^dones’s soverdgn was wiilidrawU f^^ circulation 
.vWUdng the whole space between moruhig-praycrs and 
'bedtiiue, ^nds, tmwever, only marks the tlien custoin- 
fifoidlvisibU bf labour. The groom, huntsman, and 
|^p(^:t>jpcialS) would doubtless come upon duty in tiie 
dpt^CHfiit wien the chivalrous valets at dinner-time; 
;Vilid, 'l^naUy^ the wearied sovereign would be delivered 
ovUr ag^ir into the hands of Jieaiues, to be combed, 
Uightecsip^f^bnd f>ut to bed. 

; ■' - ! - 

r r ? ,. - ; -—..-— 

3u answji... MUrcvnl cprrespondeiiitii, roui<in^ reference to an 
r'arUele.in entltleil Uie l,ife-miuranee Oompanint of ike . 

B *fhV Jisr*, "ve have to eiplalf‘ on the part of the writer, 
upesitt tMsJcpnM pfitj aj'-enera prefarcnce of oW. oe 
wab new <k'cea, on the groniki that 
ddnutr su OV rbome by O', 

PB*** 

' ®’*y "bt tie at 

^ , at—whk'li was 

nioh-tamo of our 

ftpMa»«,i(:lnaa« reforence, be has to remark tUht it ia, 
i.^'kW speelat object of its establishment, its lteijg » Scotch 
h* SVeatt and, to sdl appearance, sound baaluesa, 
»^*!«di#.tbeaso . . 

V;/ ' * 


1 ST M I%> 

ChtistllhU!'tidc-;,^ie Christinas-tfdt, 
'apenad'y Oi^tmaS-tide I *! 
ul meetings ronnd tlie blaze, . . 
of the giKid old daysfli* '* 
hung overhead, 

q'heV Mjpti rolly garlMKlcd; .. 

'Pe langi^^K round, thq^taie is .tOld, 

*S,trange, leg^fe ry tales of old; 

And shyly iln,jthe fire-light stand 
Strong youth, sweet girlhood, band in baud. 

The woow and hb prwnUed bride— 

Oh, sweet and kappy Christmas-tide! 

■' '■■■,■ a 

The Cliristraas-tide—the Christmas-tide, 

The mom-nful, mournful Christmas-tide 
* Calls up tVoin Momoiy’s liollowed store ' 

Loved faces seen with us no mora. 

Vt’eep, bridegroom, for thy buried bride, 

Wlio Sat'S it}', thee last ClkrLstinas-tide— 

Now lying ores mute, and alone, 

Whose life and love wore all thine own; 

What tearful gruui>s of household faces 
Caze sadly on deserted places 
,jOf those afar, of tho.se who died— 
lyOh, mournful, nvpurnful Christnias-tido! 

r, The Christmas-tide—the Christmas-tide, 

.The holy, holy Cliristma.s-tide ! 

'fhough stars alone gi\e forth their light, 

Where angel-wings once clove tlie night; 

‘"Peace and good-will—peace and goinl-iviU ’ 

The golden iiie.ssage cchoc.s still; 

Oh, Itnoel and pray—ol>, knetd and pray; 

' Mourner^ rejoice upon thy way— 

Bo grief and joy both sanetiiied, 

This blest and holy Cla'istm.^s-tidc! 

Af. L. S. 
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